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The  Subterranean  Reservoir. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  give  a  second 
chapter  of  the  investigations  of  the  Arizona  Experi- 
nient  Station  into  the  effects  of  winter  irrigation 
which  are  directly  applicable  to  a  large  area  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  will  be  found  instructive  to  our  fruit 
growers  who  are  operating  in  such  regions.  Last 
week  we  gave  the  portions  relating  particularly  to 
the  visible  effects  upon  the  growth  and  fruiting  of 
the  trees  under  observation,  and  this  week  the  dis- 
cussion is  of  the  actual  moisture  content  of  the  soil 
upon  which  the  growth  was  produced.  The  whole 
matter  is  illustrative  first  of  the  widely  prevailing 
methods  of  present  experimenters  with  agricultural 
subjects.  They  are  properly  not  content  with  the 
visible  results,  but  pursue  the  subject  in  to  ascer- 
tainment of  the  actual  conditions  of  affairs  which  are 
far  out  of  common  sight  and  yet  afford  most  satis- 
factory information  of  the  facts  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  know.  The  investigations  of 
Prof.  McClatchie  of  Arizona  on  this  line  should  win 
him  the  wide  respect  and  thanks  of  fruit  growers. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  will  assist  the 
reader  to  appreciate  the  data  given  on  later  pages 
of  this  issue.  The  apricot  tree  shows  by  its  size  and 
thrift  that  it  is  willing  to  take  its  support  from  the 
water  supply  stored  in  the  subterranean  reservoir 
by  winter  irrigation.  That  is  clear  without  further 
comment.  As  we  have  previously  noted,  the  tree 
declares  its  own  comfort  and  content  and  uses  a  sign 
language  which  all  observing  growers  should  en- 
deavor to  understand.  The  other  picture  in  diagram 
form  has  to  deal  rather  with  subterranean  conditions 


Diagraip  Showing  Different  Soil  Strata  in  Winter  Irrigated  Orchard,  and  Root 
System  of  One  of  the  Trees.    Scale:  1  Inch  to  8  Feet. 


which  are  out  of  sight.  If  one 
will  study  this  picture  of  the 
root  penetration  of  fruit  trees 
which  are  growing  in  the  deep 
soils  of  the  arid  region  he  will 
not  only  understand  better  the 
data  in  Prof.  McClatchie's  dis- 
cussion but  he  will  get  new  re- 
alization of  the  mass  of  soil  which 
a  tree  can  use.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  the  root  extension  of  a 
tree  was  equal  to  the  spread  of 
its  branches  until  investigation 
showed  that  it  was  very  much 
greater.  Depth  of  root  pene- 
tration is  of  course  conditioned 
upon  subsoil  conditions,  and  it 
seems  fair  to  conclude  from  re- 
cent investigation  that  when  the 
soil  is  permeable  and  moisture 
conditions  favor  deep  rooting 
the  vertical  penetration  may  be 
as  great  as  the  upward  reach  of 
its  branches — at  least  with  our  fruit  trees  which 
are  prevented  from  pruning  from  too  great  soaring. 
This  conception  of  a  fruit  tree  on  a  deep  soil  is  an  im- 
portant matter  in  the  arid  region  and  explains  the 
reason  why  our  trees  in  good  places  are  drouth  re- 
sistant and  are  able  to  carry  fruit  crops  and  late 
growth  of  foliage  during  months  of  dry  skies  when 
trees  on  shallow  soils  would  suffer  unless  frequent 
showers  or  irrigation  carry  them  along.  This  is 
nothing  new  but  the  old  observation  becomes  more 
impressive  when  a  diagram  like  that  on  this  pagCj 
drawn  from  actual  introspection  of  the 
soil,  is  presented  to  the  mind.  How 
much  moisture  can  be  stored  in  such  a 
soil,  with  exact  statements  for  the  dif- 
ferent depths  thereof,  may  be  found  in 
the  statement  by  Prof.  McClatchie  on 
a  later  page. 

There  is  just  now  greater  interest 
than  ever  in  subsoil  studies,  as  demon- 
stratmg  available  moisture  at  different 
depths.  We  have  already  given  the 
results  of  investigations  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  the  case  of  deep 
rooting  of  orange  and  other  trees. 
These  also  showed  the  fact  that  disaster 
comes  to  trees,  even  when  they  grow 
upon  such  deep  soils,  if  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  the  moisture  of  which 
they  are  capable.  This  moisture  may 
be  lost  in  part  by  evaporation  when  cul- 
tivation for  moisture  retention  has  not 
been  deep  or  thorough  enough.  It  may 
be  lost  in  part,  also,  by  drainage  when 
the  sinking  of  the  ground-water  allows 
the  water  to  retire  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  roots  by  percolation.  How  far 
one  or  both  of  these  courses  of  water 
is  now  acting  for  the  unthrift  of  our 
trees  and  vines  is  probably  not  yet  fully 
appreciated  though  we  have  had  during 
the  last  three  years  very  sharp  hints  of 
it.  On  another  page  of  this  issue  there 
is  an  account  of  an  appalling  loss  of 
vines  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  in  which 
the  failure  of  subterranean  moisture 
supply  is  conceived  by  some  local  ob- 
servers to  be  a  prime  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble. This  is  not  yet  demonstrated,  but 
is  now  being  subjected  to  this  test,  for 
Prof.  Hilgard'bas^  an~^ie5pert  in  the 
region  now^iy;sning  syst^iaa. tie  invest! 
.gation  infllo  the  n^qip^tjige  conditions  of 


Winter  Irrigated  Apricot  Tree  at  the  Arizona  Station. 


the  subsoil  at  different  depths.  The  results  of  this 
timely  inquiry  will  come  later.  Meantime  the  data 
which  we  give  in  this  issue  should  receive  careful 
attention  by  all  who  are  interested.  The  data  in  this 
case  is,  of  course,  derived  from  a  winter  irrigation 
of  a  deep  soil;  but  winter  irrigation  is  strictly  com- 
parable to  rainfall,  and  we  can  readily  infer  what 
would  be  the  result  in  the  growth  of  these  trees  if 
the  irrigation  were  withheld,  just  as  we  can  see  the 
probable  result  when  the  winter  rainfall  is  for 
several  years  scant,  so  that  only  enough  is  received 
to  moisten  the  upper  levels  of  the  available  soil  while 
the  lower  become  dry. 

Whatever  the  farther  investigation  of  the  failure 
of  the  vines  in  Santa  Clara  may  disclose  of  the  cause 
thereof,  the  conception  of  the  needs  of  the  tree  or 
vine  in  the  filling  of  its  subterranean  reservoir  of 
permeable  soil  will  prove  of  lasting  value.  Our  trees 
are  older  than  they  were.  They  may  have  been  able 
to  go  through  their  younger  years  with  less  soil 
water.  They  are  now  in  the  height  of  their  require- 
ments and  they  have  reached  a  series  of  drier  years 
than  has  been  encountered  since  fruit  growing  be- 
came a  large  concern  of  this  State.  If  it  should 
prove  that  loss  may  result  from  subsoil  drouth  under 
present  circumstances,  the  remedy  for  it  must  be 
ascertained  and  applied.  Prof.  McClatchie's  investi- 
gations show  that  with  the  amount  of  winter  irriga- 
tion he  applied  there  was  a  net  gain  of  moisture  in 
the  lower  levels  which  might  possibly  under  certain 
conditions  become  undesirable.  The  lessons  of  the 
whole  matter  are,  first,  the  need  of  irrigation  if  rain- 
fall is  inadequate;  second,  the  feasibility  with  certain 
trees  or  certain  soils  of  winter  irrigation,  or  at  least 
the  chief  application  of  water  during  the  winter  sea- 
son; third,  the  feasibility  under  certain  conditions  of 
too  free  use  of  water  even  in  winter  irrigation.  All 
these  points  and  others  which  readily  appear  from 
contemplation  of  them  are  of  the  most  pressing 
moment. 


F.  N.  Woods  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association  to  succeed 
Judge  H.  G.  Bond,  who  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health  on  Thursday  last.  President  Woods  has  been 
one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  Association 
since  its  organization.  He  has  been  a  prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  business  world  of  the  State  for  many  years. 
Since  his  retirement  from  business  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  fruit  growing  on  a  large  scale.  H.  W. 
Meek  also  resigned  the  office  of  first  vice-president 
and  assigned  pressure  of  private  business.  L.  F. 
Graham  was  elected  first  vice-president. 
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The  Week. 

It  is  national  holiday  week  and  the  city  is  full  of 
iatimations  of  Uncle  Sam's  new  life,  which  will  help 
the  youth  to  enjoy  the  sensation  of  swelling  and  flut- 
tering hearts  to  its  fullest  depth.  A  few  days  ago 
there  were  three  great  battleships  and  an  armored 
cruiser  in  line  along  the  city  front  and  transports  in 
great  quantity.  The  streets  have  been  thronged 
with  soldiers  returning  to  their  homes  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  from  duty  successfully  discharged  in 
Asia.  Even  the  powerful  suggestiveness  of  the  fire- 
cracker is  this  year  excelled  by  the  local  inklings  of 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,  and  the 
youth  moves  in  silent  contemplation,  forgetful  of 
punks  and  explosions.  Whatever  the  elders  may 
think  of  imperialism  and  what  not,  and  how- 
ever distrustful  they  may  be  of  manifest  destiny,  the 
boy  of  the  day  counts  the  American  achievements  of 
the  recent  past  the  greatest  things  on  earth,  and  his 
Fourth  of  July  this  year  will  be  almost  too  full  for 
utterance.  He  will  even  fail  to  notice,  perhaps,  that 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  comes  one  day  ahead  of 
time  this  week,  because  of  the  need  of  having  a  day 
for  the  printers'  jubilation.  The  holiday  already 
clouds  the  markets  and  gives  the  trade  of  the  week 
the  usual  listless  character.  No  wheat  ships  have 
gone  out,  but  more  have  come  in  under  charter  for 
future  loading.  Wheat  is  unchanged,  though  options 
have  received  a  little  push  at  the  close,  following  a 
weakening  just  after  our  last  issue  went  to  press. 
Spot  wheat  is  slow  but  firmly  held.  Old  miUing  is 
scarce,  but  the  demand  is  not  large.  Barley  de- 
sirable for  export  is  steady,  but  common  is  rather 
depressed.  New  barley  is  a  little  soft  for  grinding, 
and  millers  are  going  slow.  Red  and  black  oats  are 
very  ill,  and  whites  and  grays  have  not  yet  come  in. 
Corn  is  in  light  stock  and  unchanged.  Beans  are 
stationary,  with  pinks  doing  a  little.  There  is  no 
notable  change  in  millstuffs.  Hay  is  not  coming  in 
freely,  but  the  market  is  not  active;  it  is  moderately 
firm  for  choice  wheat  and  alfalfa,  receipts  of  these 
being  particularly  light.  Meats  are  all  quiet  and  un- 
changed; hogs  are  holding  their  advance  and  no  East- 
ern are  arriving,  though  the  Eastern  markets  are 
now  a  little  easier.  Butter  is  steady  ;  not  so  much 
is  arriving  and  storage  has  stopped,  but  the  receipts 
are  up  with  the  current  demand.  Cheese  is  steady 
with  a  fair  demand.  Eggs  are  in  bad  shape  ;  sup- 
plies are  accumulating  and  are  forced  into  storage 
by  large  receipts  of  Eastern  ;  there  are  said  to  be 
more  eggs  in  store  here  now  than  ever  before.  Poul- 
try has  cleaned  up  better ;  large  hens  and  large 


chicks  are  doing  best.  Potatoes  are  irregular  and 
have  a  wide  range  ;  reports  are  of  heat  injuries  to 
the  fields.  Onions  are  steadier  with  lighter  offer- 
ings. Large  supplies  of  common  fruits  are  in  sight 
and  hard  to  dispose  of,  while  desirable  shipping 
grades  bring  fair  figures.  Canners  are  not  operating 
freely  in  apricots,  though  prices  range  from  $10  per 
ton  for  poor  stuff  to  $30  for  fancy,  with  the  range 
for  good  fruit  running  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton.  Dried 
apricots  are  in  sharp  demand,  but  there  is  little  pres- 
ent interest  in  other  dried  fruit.  Oranges  are  slack. 
Lemons  are  moving  better  and  limes  are  firmer. 
Wool  is  active  for  all  grades  of  fine,  some  lots  long 
neglected  now  being  taken  by  buyers;  coarse  wools 
are  still  neglected.  Small  honey  buyers  are  doing 
something,  but  the  bids  of  large  operators  are  too 
low. 

We  are  pleased  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
essay  by  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa  which 
appears  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  Mr.  Burbank  gives  the  public  fuller  entry 
into  his  philosophy  than  he  has  ever  done  before. 
His  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  of  the 
relation  of  the  mind  of  man  thereto  are  stated  not 
only  with  clearness  but  with  charming  literary  style. 
We  have  had  much  of  the  industry  of  Mr.  Burbank,  of 
the  breadth  of  his  work  and  of  the  patience  of  his 
pursuit  of  his  achievements,  but  if  we  mistake  not 
we  have  an  intimation  such  as  we  have  never  had  be- 
fore of  the  richness  and  keenness  of  his  imagination 
without  which  all  his  other  qualities  would  fail  of 
fruition.  Here  lies  his  creative  faculty  and  it  is  not 
unlike  that  which  has  given  the  world  its  great 
poems  and  works  of  art.  The  world  recognizes  Mr. 
Burbank  as  a  great  man  for  what  he  accomplishes: 
it  is  waiting  to  grant  him  similar  honor  for  what  he 
thinks  and  it  is  very  important  that  such  records  as 
we  publish  this  week  be  multiplied. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University,  the  emi- 
nent horticulturist  and  author,  is  now  well  under 
way  with  his  work  on  the  University  of  California 
Summer  Session.  We  gave  a  full  statement  of  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  features  of  this  session 
some  weeks  ago,  and  we  are  pleased  to  meet  a  num- 
ber of  Pacific  Rural  Press  readers  among  those  in 
attendance.  The  total  enrollment  of  the  session  is 
said  to  be  between  700  and  800,  and  we  should  judge 
that  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  them  are  taking 
either  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects  or 
scientific  courses  ultimately  connected  therewith. 
Prof.  Bailey  is  delighting  his  audiences  with  his 
bright  thoughts  and  his  wide  knowledge,  coupled 
with  a  winning  way  and  a  cordial  frankness.  Those 
who  hear  him  will  acquire  many  points  of  view  new 
to  them,  and  suggestions  of  relations  of  our  affairs 
to  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world  which  will  relieve 
their  provincialism.  It  was  a  grand  idea  to  secure 
Prof.  Bailey  for  his  horticultural  and  nature  study 
lines  at  our  State  University,  and  President  Wheeler  | 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  community  at  large 
as  he  certainly  has  the  thanks  of  those  directly  par-  i 
ticipating  in  this  new  work  of  the  University. 

The  most  disastrous  grain  fire  in  the  eastern  part 
of  San  Joaquin  couuty  since  1884  started  Friday 
afternoon,  and  was  not  extinguished  until  near  mid- 
night. About  8000  acres  were  burned  over,  and  the 
loss  will  be  all  of  $50,000.  The  crops  on  several  large 
ranches  were  completely  destroyed,  and  the  resi-  , 
dence  and  barns  on  the  Threllfall  ranch  were  de- 
stroyed. The  farmers  first  saved  their  stock  and 
harvesters.  A  high  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  fire 
swept  the  country  from  Coneta  to  the  Stanislaus 
river.  All  of  the  farmers  and  their  employes  for 
miles  turned  out  and  fought  the  fiames  to  keep  them 
from  spreading  along  the  sides  of  the  territory 
burned  over.    Most  of  the  grain  is  insured. 

The  issue  between  wire  and  rope  for  hay  baling 
continues.  We  had  recently  the  declaration  of  the 
dealers  association  in  favor  of  wire.  Now  comes  the 
Stable  and  Carriage  Owners'  Association  of  San 
Francisco,  saying  that  rope  when  taken  from 
the  bales  can  be  sold  for  5  cents  per  pound  as 
second-hand  rope,  whereas  wire  is  useless.  Rope 
may  be  used  about  the  stable  for  halters  and  in  many 
ways,  whereas  wire  is  apt  to  get  in  the  feed,  as  well 
as  to  injure  the  horses'  feet.   The  stablemen  are  will- 


ing to  pay  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton  more  for  hay 
baled  with  rope  than  with  wire,  as  hay  baled  with 
wire  is  very  much  crushed  in  the  middle  of  the  bale 
and  ground  to  chaff.  In  the  East  wire  may  be  used 
for  baling  hay,  as  the  hay  there  is  timothy  and  other 
similar  hay,  which  requires  stronger  pressure  in  bal- 
ing, as  such  hay  will  not  press  closely  together  like 
the  sown  hay  of  this  State.  This  State  is  the  only 
country  where  sown  hay,  such  as  barley  and  wheat 
hay,  is  grown,  and  this  does  not  require  as  much 
pressure  as  the  Eastern  hay.  Hay  baled  with  rope 
will  feed  three  more  horses  to  the  ton  than  hay  baled 
with  wire,  owing  to  the  waste  in  wire-baled  hay. 
And  so  it  goes:  the  farmer  is  likely  to  lose  by  the 
objections  of  both  parties  and  gain  by  the  advantages 
of  neither. 

The  proposition  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  war- 
fare between  the  bee  keepers  and  pear  growers  of 
Kings  county  seems  to  be  compromising,  is 
that  the  two  parties  shall  determine  with  the  micro- 
scope whether  the  nectar  or  the  insects  contain  the 
blight  germs  during  the  blooming  season,  and  if  they 
do  contain  these  germs  the  bee  keepers  shall  move 
the  bees  away  from  the  orchard  region  while  the 
bloom  is  on.  Theoretically,  this  is  all  right,  but  we 
wonder  if  each  party  has  any  apprehension  of  the 
difficulty  of  determining  this  matter.  A  bacterium 
has  neither  dimensions  nor  the  individuality  of  a  bed- 
bug, and  simply  compound  microscopic  sight  will  not 
determine  its  presence.  However,  the  advantage  of 
this  issue  will  rest  with  the  pear  growers.  When 
the  bee  keepers  get  their  microscopes  at  work  they 
will  see  enough  to  scare  them  wild  and  will  probably 
consent  to  move  on  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the  fruit  crop 
will  on  the  whole  be  small,  there  has  been  a  large 
movement  of  early  fruit  to  Eastern  markets.  One 
large  operator  says  that  California  fruit  is  meeting 
with  a  ready  demand  in  the  Eastern  markets  and  is 
bringing  excellent  prices.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  Eastern  peaches  are  extremely  late  this 
season,  which  has  created  a  steady  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia peaches,  and  the  East  will  probably  take  all 
the  fruit  shipped  from  the  coast  for  the  next  three 
weeks.  After  that  there  will  be  greater  competi- 
tion. At  the  present  time  the  shipments  of  green 
deciduous  fruits  from  California,  up  to  about  the  first 
of  July,  are  only  forty  carloads  behind  the  record  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  George  W.  Jackson  was 
elected  secretary  in  place  of  Peter  J.  Shields,  who 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Superior  Judges  of  Sacra- 
mento county.  Mr.  Jackson  for  a  number  of  years 
was  a  telegraph  operator  in  the  employ  of  the 
Western  Union.  Later  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Sacramento  Gas  Company.  He  is  a  prominent  Elk 
and  is  described  by  his  neighbors  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  ia  Sacramento.    He  had  no  opposition. 

It  is  a  very  widely  interesting  fact  Judge  Lorigan, 
sitting  in  Modesto,  has  decided  the  Turlock  irrigation 
district  to  be  legal,  and  has  also  held  that  the  bonds 
are  legally  issued,  and  are  valid  in  every  respect. 
The  suit  was  to  determine  the  right  of  the 
land  owners  to  restrain  the  sale  of  property  for 
assessments  levied  to  pay  interest  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  district.  The  Court  holds  that  the 
land  owners  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  irriga- 
tion system,  and  that  in  equity  they  have  no  right  to 
object  to  paying  for  the  water  they  are  enjoying.  It 
is  believed  that  in  view  of  the  decision  a  compromise 
may  be  arranged,  so  that  the  litigation  will  end. 
The  works  of  the  district  are  in  excellent  condition 
and  the  land  is  proving  exceedingly  productive  under 
the  stimulating  power  of  the  water  supplied. 

It  is  announced  from  Washington  that  Secretary 
Hitchcock  is  preparing  to  organize  a  forestry  bureau 
in  the  Interior  Department  to  carry  out  an  extensive 
system  of  reforestation,  somewhat  on  the  plan  suc- 
cessfully pursued  in  Germany.  It  was  too  early  to 
go  into  the  details,  he  said,  but  the  President  and 
his  colleagues  were  satisfied  with  the  practicability  of 
the  scheme  and  impressed  with  the  results  which 
could  be  achieved  in  restoring  the  rapidly  disappear- 
ing woodlands  of  the  country. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

What  to  Plant. 

To  THE  Editor: — Undersigned  intends  to  plant 
during  the  coming  fall  or  winter  some  200  acres  of 
good  level  Santa  Clara  valley  land  to  a  crop  that  will 
give  quick  returns.  Are  sugar  beets  profitable,  or 
can  you  suggest  something  better  ?  Any  informa- 
tion that  you  may  give  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
The  question  what  to  plant  is  of  vital  importance  to 
hundreds  of  farmers  in  this  valley,  and  perhaps  for 
thousands  in  the  State,  who  are  taking  up  dead  and 
diseased  vines  (cause  unknown  or  undetermined),  and 
others  that  are  not  profitable,  and  as  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  vineyards  of  this  valley  will  be  uprooted 
within  the  next  two  years,  the  question  "  what  to 
plant "  should  receive  wide  discussion,  for  very  few 
will  have  courage  to  replant  with  vines.  What  is 
wanted  is  something  that  can  be  counted  on  to  give 
reasonable  returns,  even  if  small,  each  and  every 
year,  so  those  who  wish  to  replant  with  vines  can  do 
so  gradually  from  the  returns  from  their  orchards, 
or  other  sources,  as  their  means  will  permit. — F. 
Spangenberg,  Mountain  View. 

This  question  is  suggested  by  the  serious  fatality 
in  the  vineyards  of  Santa  Clara  valley  of  which  a 
fuller  account  is  given  upon  another  page  of  this 
issue.  The  question  is  one  of  the  highest  importance 
and  the  greatest  difficulty.  No  single  crop  can  be 
safely  prescribed  for  all  the  lands  on  which  vines  will 
be  lost  nor  for  all  the  men  who  will  lose  them.  Some 
must  grow  one  thing,  some  another  thing,  according 
to  the  adaptation  of  their  soils  and  the  knowledge, 
energy  and  capital  which  they  have.  As  for  sugar 
beets  some  find  them  satisfactory,  some  do  not. 
Beet  growing  is  no  soft  snap  nor  can  it  be  well  done 
from  a  buggy  seat  nor  a  plow  seat.  The  grower  has 
to  get  down  on  his  marrow  bones  (and  the  Californian 
does  not  like  that),  or  on  some  one  else's  marrow 
bones,  and  that  does  not  always  pay  the  man  who 
hires  these  marrow  bones.  Then  all  land  which  will 
grow  good  vines  (barring  accidents  like  that  our  cor- 
respondent alludes  to),  will  not  grow  beets  profitably. 
We  cannot  tell  just  what  all  men  or  all  soils  can 
grow  profitably.  If  we  knew  that  we  could  soon 
command  capital  enough  to  buy  every  acre  of  land  in 
the  world  and  have  the  human  race  on  our  tenant 
roll.  But  while  it  is  hopeless  to  oblige  our  corre- 
spondent with  a  straightaway  prescription  we  can 
perhaps  perform  some  service  by  commending  the 
subject  for  open  discussion  of  all  our  available  crops 
in  these  columns  to  the  end  that  some  new  items  of 
information  may  be  brought  to  light  which  some  may 
profit  by  using.  To  this  end  our  journal  was  brought 
into  being,  and  it  is  proper  for  all  who  desire  helpful 
knowledge  to  appeal  to  us  to  start  the  machinery  of 
a  referendum,  which  we  do  with  pleasure  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Powdery  Mildew. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  some  apple  leaves  infested 
with  something  I  do  not  understand.  It  is  mostly  on 
this  year's  growth.  I  am  situated  25  miles  north  of 
Ventura  in  the  mountains,  3400  feet  above  sea  level. 
If  you  will  kindly  tell  me  what  it  is  and  the  remedy 
therefor  I  will  feel  ever  grateful. — Apple  Grower, 
Ventura  County. 

It  is  powdery  mildew,  which  we  are  receiving  this 
year  all  the  way  from  Oregon  to  southern  California. 
It  largely  infests  nursery  seedlings  and  the  new 
growth  on  older  trees.  The  remedy  is  sulphuring, 
making  the  application  especially  to  the  infested 
twigs.  Though  this  disease  attacks  strongly  grow- 
ing shoots  and  prevails  in  moist  regions  as  well  as 
dry,  there  has  appeared  during  the  last  few  years 
reason  to  think  that  its  effects  are  worse  when  the 
tree  is  short  of  water.  In  view  of  this  give  the  trees 
some  irrigation,  if  possible,  and  build  up  the  constitu- 
tion as  well  as  apply  the  specific.  This  is  good  prac- 
tice with  tree  doctors  as  with  other  practitioners. 

l^e  Grass  for  Ho^s. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  a  great  deal  of  frost  up 
here  and  I  must  find  something  for  my  hogs  that  will 
make  a  good  growth  during  the  winter  ready  for 
feed  to  pasture  in  May,  as  the  acorns  and  green 
grass  then  give  out.  I  have  read  in  your  paper 
about  the  pereimial  rye  grass.  Would  you  advise 
me  to  plant  this  during  the  winter  months. — Chas. 
KoEBNER,  Sherwood,  Mendocino  county. 

We  have  previously  commended  rye  grass  chiefly 
for  winter  pasturage  when  alfalfa  and  other  clovers 
find  the  temperature  too  low  to  grow  well.  We  do 
not  think  hogs  would  do  well  on  the  coarse  seed 
stems  which  would  chiefly  be  in  evidence  in  the  early 


summer.  Rye  grass  should  be  fed  while  it  is  making 
fresh  growth.  We  should  count  it  rather  poor  "  dry 
feed"  for  any  kind  of  stock.  You  had  better 
arrange  to  have  some  land  cultivated  to  retain  mois- 
ture and  grow  summer  crops  for  your  hogs,  planting 
them  as  early  as  is  safe  in  view  of  spring  frosts. 
Corn,  sorghum,  roots,  etc.,  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves, and  beets  can  be  sown  quite  early,  as  they 
will  stand  some  frost.  As  for  sowing  rye  grass  in 
winter,  it  depends  upon  what  freezing  you  get.  In 
our  valleys  ordinarily  it  is  safe.  Where  it  is  very 
frosty,  sowing  in  the  fail  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
moist  enough  will  give  you  a  stand  which  will  stand 
hard  freezing. 

Harlequin  Cabbage  Bugs. 

To  THE  Editor  :  —  Will  you  kindly  identify  the 
"  bugs  "  sent  under  separate  cover.  They  have  just 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  I  judge  that  by  the  on- 
slaught they  have  made  on  a  row  of  seeding  radishes, 
sucking  the  life  out  of  the  blossom  ends  and  tender 
shoots,  that  they  may  prove  very  undesirable  in  a 
garden  patch.  Are  they  "  diabroticas  "  or  "harle- 
quins," or  either? — L.  A.  Winchell,  Toll  House. 

The  insects  are  harlequin  cabbage  bugs  and  they 
are  so  rapid  in  multiplication  and'  so  endowed  with 
appetite  withal  that  they  work  sad  havoc  with  many 
kinds  of  garden  sass.  They  will  be  recognized  by  old 
Eastern  people  as  about  the  size  of  a  beech  nut  but 
with  rounded  corners,  black,  gaily  marked  on  the 
back  with  irregular  orange  colored  spots,  and  dis- 
posed to  collect  in  large  numbers  on  the  plants  which 
they  infest.  As  they  are  suckers  they  cannot  be 
poisoned  with  Paris  green.  A  good  spraying  with 
kerosene  emulsion  will  avail  something  but  the  pests 
will  not  stand  still  to  be  sprayed.  On  a  .small  scale 
they  can  be  trapped  by  placing  cabbage  leaves  on 
the  ground  alongside  of  the  plants  to  be  saved.  The 
bugs  will  freely  take  to  the  cabbage.  They  also  like 
mustard  leaves,  if  you  can  find  any  at  this  season  in 
condition  for  them.  These  trap  leaves  are  to  be 
gathered  up,  the  insects  destroyed  and  more  leaves 
put  in  place.  Much  of  success  in  garden  work  will 
be  found  to  lie  in  beginning  very  early  to  trap  and 
destroy  the  bugs,  thus  cutting  off  the  evil  race  early 
in  its  career. 

Phryganidea  Californica. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  the  moth,  of  which  I  enclose 
specimens,  do  any  injury  to  fruit  or  vegetation  of  any 
kind  ?  Is  it  a  codlin  moth,  or  of  that  family  ? — 
Reader,  Calistoga. 

The  moth  is  Phryganidea  Californica,  an  enemy  of 
the  oak  trees.  It  has  been  very  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  the  bay  regions  for  several  years,  and  has 
made  the  grand  old  oaks  sorry  objects  by  loss  of 
their  leaves  in  midsummer.  Fear  has  been  expressed 
that  they  might  be  destroyed;  but,  as  the  insect  is  a 
native  and  has  worked  on  the  oaks  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  probability  is  that  they  will  survive  and  the 
moth  will  sink  from  its  present  abundance  as  its  ene- 
mies multiply,  and  it  will  then  be  scarce  until  its 
cycle  of  abundance  swings  around  again.  The  moth 
is  very  different  from  the  codlin  moth.  It  is  consid- 
erably larger,  very  different  in  its  color  and  in  its 
habit,  for  it  carries  its  wings  in  fan-shape  when  at 
rest,  while  the  codlm  moth  folds  them  closely.  It  is 
a  very  showy  moth,  as  compared  with  the  codlin,  and 
it  is  a  day-flier,  while  the  codlin  is  in  concealment 
during  daylight.  These  are  obvious  differences  ;  en- 
tomologically  there  are  even  greater  differences. 

Cottony  Cushion  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  a 
box  with  an  orange  branch  badly  affectly  by  what  ? 
What  is  the  remedy  ? — Reader,  Redwood  City. 

It  is  the  old  cottony  cushion  scale  which  threatened 
to  destroy  our  citrus  interests  until  its  increase  was 
speedily  checked  by  the  introduction  of  the  first 
"Australian  ladybug"  (Vedalia  cardinalis).  Not 
only  was  its  increase  checked,  but  it  has  been  almost 
exterminated,  so  that  Alexander  Craw  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  secure  enough  to  keep  his  vedalias  in  good 
breeding  condition.  Apply  to  Mr.  Craw,  at  Clay 
Street  Dock,  San  Francisco,  for  a  colony  of  vedalias 
and  send  him  a  box  of  infested  branches  to  supply  his 
vedalia  boarding  house. 

Woolly  Aphis  Galls—Santa  Rosa  Walnut. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  planted  an  apple  orchard  a 
year  ago  this  spring,  and  find  quite  a  number  of  the 
trees  have  the  root  knot.  Would  it  be  safe  to  replant 


with  walnut  trees  ?    Also,  will  you  please  si 
where  I  can  obtain  the  Santa  Rosa  soft-shell  wah 
and  whether  it  is  adapted  to  the  coast  climate  ? — J. 
C.  Steele  Jr.,  Pescadero. 

The  specimens  you  send  do  not  show  what  is  com- 
monly called  root  knot.  This  trouble  is,  according 
to  our  observation,  rarer  on  apples  that  on  other 
trees.  Your  knots  are  the  swellings  produced  by 
woolly  aphis.  This  insect  does  not  affect  the  walnut, 
consequently  you  need  not  apprehend  trouble  from  it 
in  your  proposed  planting.  The  Santa  Rosa  soft- 
shell  walnut  has  not,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  been 
propagated  away  from  its  native  region,  but  its  rec- 
ord there,  according  to  Mr.  Burbank's  testimony, 
commends  it  for  the  central  coast  region,  at  least. 
We  presume  you  can  get  it  from  W.  H.  Schieffer  & 
Co.,  of  Santa  Rosa. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endinif 
July  I,  1901. 

ALEZANPBR  McAoib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Clear,  pleasant  weather  prevailed  during'  the  first  of 
the  week,  and  was  followed  by  remarkably  high  tem- 
peratures for  June.  With  the  exception  of  northerly 
winds  in  some  localities,  which  caused  but  little  damage, 
conditions  have  been  favorable  for  all  crops.  Har- 
vesting is  progressing  rapidly.  The  yield  of  wheat  is 
fully  as  good  as  expected,  and  the  quality  excellent. 
Hay  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Hops  are  said 
to  be  earlier  than  usual  and  looking  well.  The  hot 
weather  toward  the  close  of  the  week  has  caused  fruit 
to  ripen  rapidly,  and  orchardists  are  endeavoring  to 
handle  the  crop  expeditiously.  The  olive  crop  will 
be  large.  Citrus  fruits  and  grapes  continue  in  good  con- 
dition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

High  temperatures  have  prevailed  most  of  the  week 
except  on  the  northern  coast,  and  grain  and  fruit  have 
matured  rapidly.  Harvesting  is  progressing  in  all  sec- 
tions, and  wheat  and  barley  are  yielding  large  crops,  ex- 
cellent in  quality.  A  heavy  crop  of  good  hay  is  being 
baled.  Fruit  picking,  drying  and  canning  are  in  prog- 
ress. Reports  from  the  Santa  Clara  valley  indicate  that 
prunes,  peaches  and  apricots  will  yield  very  light  crops. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Niles  the  apricot  crop  is"  very  heavy, 
and  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  peaches.  The  cherry  crop 
in  Alameda  county  is  very  light.  Small  fruits  in  Hum- 
boldt county  will  be  light  and  of  poor  quality.  Sugar 
beets  are  in  good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  cool  during  the  first  part 
of  the  week  and  very  warm  during  the  latter.  The 
warm  weather  ripened  both  grain  and  fruit  very  rapidly. 
The  grain  harvest  is  general,  and  rapid  progress  is  being 
made.  The  yield  and  quality  are  fully  up  to  expectations. 
The  grain  is  mostly  being  stored  in  the  warehouses,  very 
little  being  shipped  to  market.  Large  fires  occurred  in 
several  portions  of  the  valley  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  week,  destroying  many  large  fields  of  grain  and 
much  pasturage.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  cut 
in  some  places,  and  both  the  yield  and  quality  are  good. 
Considerable  hay  is  being,  shipped.  Fruit  is  ripening  fast, 
and  a  large  crop  of  good  quality  will  be  harvested.  The 
canneries  and  driers  are  in  full  operation,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  apricots  and  peaches  are  being  shipped.  Grapes 
are  doing  nicely,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  large  raisin 
crop.  Stock  are  in  good  condition.  Water  for  irrigation 
is  plentiful. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  warm  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  citrus  fruits, 
berries  and  some  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits,  but  has 
caused  slight  injury  to  apricots  and  walnuts  in  some  sec- 
tions. Orange  groves  are  being  liberally  irrigated,  and 
the  trees  are  in  excellent  condition,  with  indications  of  a 
heavy  yield.  Deciduous  fruits  will  yield  light  crops  in 
nearly  all  sections.  Beans  are  in  good  condition,  but 
were  slightly  damaged  by  extreme  heat  in  portions  of 
Ventura  county.  Sugar  beets  continue  thrifty,  and  a 
heavy  crop  is  predicted.  Grain  harvest  and  hay  baling 
are  in  progress.  ' 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  July  2,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Winter  Irrigation  of  Deciduous  Orchards. 

NUMBER  II. 

Condensed  from  Bulletin  37  of  the  University  of  Arizona  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  by  A.  J.  McClatcbie,  Horticulturist 
of  the  Station. 

Underground  Investioations  During  1899. — Ten 
days  after  the  last  irrigation  (in  March,  1899,)  sam- 
ples of  each  foot  of  the  soil  from  the  surface  to 
ground-water  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  moisture  content.  By  that  time  the  sur- 
face applications  had  settled  away ;  but,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  results  of  the  determinations,  the 
water  of  the  entire  soil  had  not  yet  had  time  to  come 
to  an  equilibrium. 

The  upper  5  feet  proved  to  be  a  clayey  loam,  the 
next  foot  a  mixture  of  loam  and  gravel,  the  seventh 
to  the  thirteenth,  inclusive,  gravel  of  varying  coarse- 
ness, the  fourteenth  foot  gravel  and  clay,  the  fifteenth 
foot  gravel,  the  sixteenth  foot  gravel  and  clay,  the 
seventeenth  to  the  thirty-first,  inclusive,  fine  clay, 
and  the  3  feet  below  this  a  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel. 
Free  water  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  34  feet. 

In  the  upper  loam  stratum  soil  samples  could  be 
bored  out  with  an  auger,  but  it  was  not  found  practi- 
cable to  bore  through  the  gravel  below  the  loam. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  to  excavate  to  a  depth  of  16 
feet  and  take  the  samples  of  the  gravel  from  the  side 
of  the  excavation.  Through  the  remainder  of  the 
distance  the  samples  were  obtained  by  boring  with  a 
2-inch  auger.  The  boring  was  stopped  at  the  34th 
foot  by  the  gravel  encountered. 

In  taking  the  samples,  roots  were  encountered  in 
abundance  at  a  depth  of  14  to  16  feet,  and  one  peach 
root  was  followed  into  the  20th  foot,  showing  that 
water  to  this  depth  at  least  would  be  available  to  the 
trees.  The  20-foot  root  went  down  almost  perpen- 
dicularly, starting  18  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree. 

June  18  samples  of  each  foot  of  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  34  feet  were  again  taken.  Samples  were  also 
taken  Sept.  30  and  Dec.  10. 

During  1900. — March  12th  of  this  year,  a  week 
after  the  last  irrigation  of  the  orchard,  samples  of 
each  foot  of  the  soil  were  taken  from  the  surface  to  a 
depth  of  33  feet  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
moisture  content,  as  during  the  previous  year.  For 
the  purpose  of  determining  how  much  water  would  be 
lost  during  the  summer,  by  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil  without  passing  through 
the  trees,  the  space  surrounded  by  four  trees  was 
covered  with  roofing  tin. 

No  samples  of  the  soil  were  taken  until  Oct.  9. 
At  this  time  it  was  found  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  upper  6  inches,  the  soil  under  the  roofing  was  as 
dry  as  in  the  uncovered  area.  Rootlets  had  formed 
in  great  numbers  in  the  surface  foot,  from  which  they 
were  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  uncovered  portion 
of  the  orchard. 

Table  Showing  Results  of  Moisture  Content 
Determinations. — The  accompanying  table  gives  the 
results  of  the  determinations  from  the  soil  samples 
taken  during  the  summers  of  1899  and  1900. 

The  "  weight  per  cubic  foot"  is  the  weight  of  the 
soil  completely  dry.    In  order  to  ascertain  the  de- 


gree to  which  the  soil  was  saturated,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  "maximum  water  capacity" 
given  in  the  second  column  of  _  the  table.  The  per- 
centages of  moisture  in  the  samples  were  determined 
by  the  usual  methods  of  weighing  them  before  and 
after  being  completely  dried  in  an  oven  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  250°  F. 

Discussion  of  Moisture  Determinations. — Since 
the  capacity  of  a  soil  to  hold  water  depends  upon  its 
fineness,  the  maximum  water  capacity  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  vary  inversely  with  the  size  of 
the  soil  particles.  Also,  the  coarser  a  soil,  the 
heavier  a  given  dry  quantity  of  it  is,  as  a  rule. 
Hence,  as  is  to  be  expected,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  maximum  water  capacity  percentages  vary  in- 
versely as  the  weights  per  cubic  foot,  in  most  cases. 
For  example,  the  foot  composed  of  the  coarsest  mat- 
ter— the  seventh — was  the  heaviest,  and  was  capable 
of  holding  the  least  water;  while  the  higher  percent- 
ages of  water  capacity  are  found  in  the  soils  that  are 
lightest  when  dry. 

That  the  ability  of  a  soil  to  retain  moisture  depends 
upon  its  fineness  also,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  deter- 
minations given  in  the  table.  During  even  the  two 
weeks  intervening  between  the  last  irrigation  of  the 
winter,  in  1899,  and  the  taking  of  the  samples  March 
12,  the  gravel  had  evidently  lost  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  the  water  it  was  capable  of  holding 
than  the  finer  soil  above  and  below  it.  The  absence 
of  water  in  gravel  lying  next  to  fine  clay  is  especially 
noticeable.  In  the  case  of  the  stratum  of  gravel  be- 
tween the  14th  and  16th  foot,  the  degree  of  satura- 
tion was  very  different  from  that  of  the  strata  on 
either  side.  It  would  seem  that  the  finer  soils  acted 
like  a  sponge  in  absorbing  the  moisture  from  the 
coarser  ones.  The  determinations  given  could  not  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  percolation  alone,  for,  if 
only  the  latter  were  taking  place,  in  the  samples 
taken  March  12,  the  gravel  just  above  the  clayey 
14th  foot,  for  example,  would  be  moister  than  that 
farther  above. 

When  the  fine  soil  below  the  15th  foot  is  reached 
the  changes  in  moisture  from  foot  to  foot  are  more 
gradual  and  regular.  The  clay  just  below  the  stratum 
of  gravel  was  very  wet  at  the  time  of  taking  the  first 
set  of  samples,  April  12,  1899,  due  evidently  to  the 
fact  that  it  had  received  water  from  the  gravel  above 
more  rapidly  than  it  could  percolate  downward. 
From  the  16th  to  the  25th  foot  the  percentage  of 
moisture  gradually  decreased.  The  fact  that  the 
25th  foot  contained  the  least  water  of  any  foot  of  the 
clay  soil  indicates  that  the  soil  down  to  just  above 
that  region  had  been  reached  by  the  irrigating  water, 
the  latter  having  percolated  through  the  gravel  into 
the  first  8  feet  of  clay. 

Below  the  25th  foot  the  moisture  content  was  ap- 
parently effected  by  the  ground-water  9  feet  below. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  the  degree  of 
saturation  is  quite  gradual,  however,  and  that  in 
passing  downward  wet  soil  is  not  encountered  sud- 
denly, as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  increase  in  wet- 
I  ness  is,  to  be  sure,  more  marked  in  the  last  3  feet 
above  ground-water.  The  degree  of  saturation  of 
the  34th  foot  is  given  as  88%.  This,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, applies  to  the  mixed  sample  of  soil  taken  from 
between  a  plane  lying  33  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
a  plane  lying  34  feet  below.  At  34  feet  from  the  sur- 
face the  soil  was  saturated  with  water,  and  the  de- 
gree of  saturation  would  be  expressed  by  100%.  The 


regularity  of  the  changes  in  the  degree  of  saturation 
compared  with  the  changes  in  the  actual  moisture 
content,  in  passing  downward,  is  quite  noticeable, 
illustrating  the  importance  of  determining  the  fomer, 
in  making  soil  investigations. 

Changes  from  April  12  to  June  18. — The  set  of 
samples  taken  June  18,  1899,  showed  that  marked 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  moisture  content  of 
the  respective  feet  of  the  different  soil  strata.  The 
greatest  change  was  in  the  upper  5  feet,  this  part 
of  the  soil  having  lost  over  half  of  the  water  it  con- 
tained April  12.  This  great  change  was  due,  evi- 
dently, to  several  factors — evaporation,  percolation 
and  the  use  of  water  by  the  trees.  The  stratum 
above  the  gravel  is  the  only  one  that  could  lose  water 
by  capillary  action  and  evaporation.  There  was 
probably  no  great  amount  of  percolation  from  this 
stratum  after  taking  the  first  set  of  samples  April 
12,  as  two  weeks  had  already  intervened  since  irri- 
gation ceased.  The  greatest  loss  of  water  was  un- 
doubtedly from  its  use  by  the  trees,  as  the  surface 
mulch  was  intended  to,  and  probably  did,  prevent 
the  rapid  loss  of  water  from  below  the  first  foot. 
The  4  feet  lying  between  the  first  and  the  sixth 
foot  contain  a  much  larger  number  of  roots  and  root- 
lets than  any  stratum  below,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
water  by  the  trees  would  be  much  more  rapid  from 
this  stratum  than  from  any  other.  Furthermore, 
the  trees  made  nearly  all  their  growth  between  April 
12  and  June  18.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
during  this  period  the  upper  5  feet  lost  over  half 
the  water  contained  upon  the  former  date. 

The  next  greatest  change  occurred  in  the  upper 
2  feet  of  the  clay  below  the  gravel,  the  water  that 
had  been  received  from  the  gravel  above  more  rapidly 
than  it  could  percolate  downward  having  had  time 
to  settle.  Where  part  of  it  went  will  be  indicated  by 
a  reference  to  the  table,  which  shows  that  between 
the  20th  and  the  26th  foot  the  moisture  content  actu- 
ally increased  during  the  summer. 

Changes  From  June  to  Seitember. — During  the 
three  and  one-third  months  that  intervened  between 
the  taking  of  the  samples,  June  18  and  September  30, 
the  loss  of  water  was  comparatively — at  first  thought 
surprisingly — small.  The  total  loss  from  the  25 
feet  was  but  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  what  \i  was 
during  the  previous  two  and  one-fifth  months,  or  an 
equivalent  of  only  about  3  inches  in  depth.  The 
irrigating  water  applied  June  24  did  not  affect  the 
above  results,  as  only  three-fifths  of  the  orchard  was 
irrigated  at  that  date,  and  the  samples  were  taken 
from  the  unirrigated  portion.  Neither  could  the  4.76 
inches  of  rain  that  fell  in  the  interval  affect  the 
moisture  content  below  the  upper  6  inches,  as  it 
fell  in  twelve  different  showers,  less  than  an  inch  fall- 
ing during  any  one  day.  The  only  effect  of  these 
summer  showers  upon  the  soil,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Phamix,  is  to  wet  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  that 
dries  out  within  a  few  hours  or  days.  There  is  thus 
formed  a  crust  that  not  only  promotes  capillary  ac- 
tion and  the  consequent  loss  of  water  that  was  al- 
ready present,  but  excludes  air  from  the  subsoil. 
Even  the  part  of  the  orchard  irrigated  received  little 
benefit  from  the  water  applied,  as  the  soil  was  wet 
to  a  depth  of  only  about  15  to  18  inches,  and  was 
as  dry  as  before  irrigation  within  three  weeks 
thereafter. 

When  Trees  Use  the  Most  Water. — The  great 
comparative  loss  of  water  during  the  months  of 
spring  and  early  summer  indicates  that  this  is  the 
period  when  orchard  trees  naturally  use,  and  conse- 
quently need,  the  major  part  of  their  water  supply. 
During  this  period  of  rapid  growth,  therefore,  water 
should  be  available  in  abundance.  By  reference  to 
the  data  given  in  the  introduction,  it  will  be  seen 
that  during  this  period  the  supply  of  irrigating  water 
is  usually  low.  The  above  facts,  disclosed  by  the 
moisture  determinations,  emphasize  very  strongly 
the  importance  of  filling  the  subsoil  with  water  during 
the  winter,  when  the  supply  is  comparatively 
abundant. 

Losses  of  Water  During  Entire  Season. — From 
September  30  to  December  10  there  was  little  change 
in  the  moisture  content,  the  total  loss  from  the 
25  foot  column  of  soil  being  but  about  five 
pounds.  As  the  trees  remained  in  excellent  condi- 
tion until  they  shed  their  leaves  in  November,  all  the 
water  they  needed  was  evidently  available.  The 
total  loss  during  the  season  equaled  a  depth  of  about 
20  inches  of  water  over  the  orchard,  of  which 
about  80%  was  lost  during  the  first  three  months, 
about  16%  the  next  three  months  and  only  about  4% 
the  last  three  months. 

It  seems  to  be  a  warrantable  conclusion  from  the 
facts  discussed  above  that  the  loss  of  water  from  the 
leaves  of  orchard  trees  is  comparatively  light  after 
the  trees  have  made  their  growth,  the  amount  ex- 
haled (and  consequently  the  amount  needed)  gradu- 
ally diminishing  as  the  summer  season  advances.  As 
indicated  by  the  investigation  of  underground  condi- 
tions, deciduous  orchard  trees  in  our  climate  begin 
using  water  early  in  February.  From  this  date  until 
about  the  end  of  .lune  the  amount  used  evidently 
gradually  increases,  and  after  the  latter  date  evi- 
dently gradually  diminishes.  These  facts  indicate 
plainly  that  much  of  the  water  should  be  applied  as 
soon  after  the  first  of  January  as  possible. 

Effects  of  CHAN(iEs  in  Level  of  Ground  Water 
— It  will  be  observed  by  referring  to  the  table  that 
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1    Saturation . 
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Lbs. 

/a 

/a 

A 

/a 

/o 

/a 

yo 

"y 

"y 

oy 

"y 
yit 

1 

76.4 

37.8 

15.1 

40.0 

4.2 

11.1 

3.2 

8.4 

3.2 

8.4 

15.0 

40.0 

4.0 

10.5 

2 

t(  t( 

78.2 

37.6 

17.6 

46.7 

6.3 

16.7 

4.0 

11.0 

4.0 

11.0 

17.0 

45.2 

5.0 

13.2 

3 

It  (1 

77.5 

37.5 

17.4 

46.4 

8.4 

22.4 

5.6 

14.8 

4.5 

12.0 

16.5 

43.8 

7.3 

14.4 

4 

((  (( 

73.3 

36.5 

20.1 

55.0 

10.0 

27.4 

7.4 

20.3 

7.0 

19.1 

20.0 

54.8 

7.4 

20.2 

5 

11  II 

75.5 

38.0 

20.0 

52.6 

11.0 

28.9 

8.2 

21.5 

7.5 

19.7 

20.0 

52.6 

6.8 

17.8 

6 

Loam  and  gravel. 

83.0 

18.9 

9.7 

48.7 

6.2 

31.1 

5.0 

25.0 

2.4 

12.0 

10.0 

50.0 

2.8 

14.0 

7 

Coarse  gravel .... 

111.0 

12.5 

6.3 

50.4 

1.6 

12.8 

1.5 

12.0 

1.5 

12.0 

6.4 

51.2 

2.0 

16.0 

8 

Gravel  

96.5 

18.9 

8.4 

44.4 

3.0 

15.8 

2.6 

13.6 

2.5 

13.1 

8.5 

44.7 

2.8 

14.7 

9 

96.0 

20.0 

7.4 

37.0 

3.4 

17.0 

3.2 

16.0 

2.8 

14.0 

7.3 

36.5 

3.6 

18.0 

10 

II 

97.0 

16.6 

4.5 

27.1 

3.4 

20.4 

3.3 

20.0 

2.2 

13.2 

5.0 

30.7 

2.9 

17.8 

11 

II 

96.8 

17.2 

6.8 

39.4 

3.4 

19.9 

3.2 

18.6 

3.0 

17.4 

7.0 

40.7 

3.6 

20.9 

12 

11 

98.0 

21.2 

4.7 

21.1 

3.0 

14.1 

3.0 

14.1 

2.8 

13.2 

5.0 

23.6 

3.0 

13.9 

13 

II 

102.4 

22.6 

4.7 

21.0 

2.7 

11.9 

2.6 

11.5 

2.8 

12.5 

5.0 

22.1 

3.0 

13.2 

14 

Clay  and  gravel . . 

87.4 

30.0 

17.3 

57.6 

16.0 

53.3 

15.0 

50.0 

14.0 

46.6 

17.6 

58.6 

15.0 

50.0 

15 

Gravel  

97.3 

24.5 

8.6 

35.1 

5.1 

20.8 

4.2 

17.1 

3.1 

12.6 

6.6 

35.1 

3.0 

13.2 

16 

Gravel  and  clay . . 

80.8 

42.1 

30.1 

71.4 

22  2 

52.7 

20.0 

47.5 

20.0 

47.5 

30.0 

73.6 

20.8 

49.5 

17 

Clay  

74.0 

60.8 

36.8 

60.5 

30.1 

49.5 

27.5 

45.4 

27.9 

46.1 

57.0 

60.8 

29.2 

48.1 

18 

II 

73.3 

54.5 

30.4 

55.7 

23.3 

42.7 

23.0 

42.1 

25.0 

45.8 

31.2 

52.7 

26.1 

48.0 

19 

.  1 

77.0 

48.4 

26.8 

55.7 

22:0 

45.4 

21.1 

41.6 

21.8 

45.2 

21.2 

52.2 

22.7 

47.0 

20 

II 

74.5 

1  52.2 

25.5 

46.9 

21.7 

41.5 

21.0 

40.2 

21.8 

41.7 

24.6 

47.1 

24  2 

46.5 

21 

II 

76.0 

50.0 

19.3 

38.6 

18.9 

37.8 

20.0 

40.0 

20.6 

41.2 

23.3 

46.6 

22.0 

44.0 

22 

II 

76.5 

49.6 

17.6 

35.5 

19.4 

37.0 

20.0 

40.3 

20.4 

41.1 

21.8 

43.9 

21.6 

43.5 

23 

II 

75.8 

51.1 

17.3 

33.6 

20.3 

36.0 

21.0 

40.0 

20.9 

41.0 

22.1 

43.2 

21.6 

42.2 

24 

II 

78.0 

45.1 

14.4 

31.9 

15.5 

34.3 

17.5 

38  8 

17.5 

38.6 

19.5 

43.2 

19.0 

42.2 

25 

II 

78.4 

41.1 

11.3 

27.5 

12.3 

29.9 

13.8 

33.6 

12.8 

31.1 

17.5 

42  6 

17.1 

41.8 

26 

II 

76.0 

45.1 

15.6 

.34.5 

13.8 

30.5 

14.5 

32.1 

14.6 

32.4 

19.1 

42.3 

18.7 

41.5 

27 

II 

75.2 

47.0 

19.0 

40.4 

16.8 

35.7 

16.9 

35.9 

17.0 

36.1 

19.1 

40.6 

19.6 

41.4 

28 

II 

75.0 

44.6 

22.1 

49.5 

16.8 

37.6 

20.0 

42.5 

20.0 

44.8 

22.4 

50.3 

22.0 

49.3 

29 

II 

73.2 

45.0 

23.4 

52.0 

19.7 

43.7 

21.0 

46.6 

21.0 

46.6 

24.0 

53  3 

23  8 

52.9 

30 

11 

75.8 

45.4 

25.2 

55.5 

22.3 

49.1 

22.5 

1  49.5 

22.1 

48.9 

24.6 

54.2 

24  I 

53.0 

31 

It 

74.0 

45.2 

26.2 

57.9 

25.1 

55.5 

25.1 

55.2 

25.0 

55.3 

25.2 

55.7 

25.0 

55.3 

32 

Clay  and  gravel . . 

;  81.5 

37.0 

24.3 

55.6 

23.5 

63.5 

23.3 

'  63  0 

22  3 

62.7 

23.4 

63  2 

23.0 

62.9 

33 

In                        II  _ 

1  79.0 

41.1 

30.6 

74.4 

28.5 

1  69.3 

28.4 

28.0 

68.1 

28.4 

69.8 

28.0 

68.1 

34 

III               II  _ 

1  80.0 

1  40.0 

35.2 

88.0 

1  69.1 
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during  the  summer  of  1899  the  stratum  below  the 
twenty-fifth  foot  lost  considerable  moisture,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  5  foot  stratum  above 
gained  moisture  during  the  same  period.  This  was 
evidently  due  to  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  the 
ground  water,  as  the  water  in  all  of  the  wells  of  the 
region  fell  during  this  season.  The  comparatively 
light  rainfall  both  in  the  valleys  and  in  the  mountains 
during  the  preceding  one  and  one-half  years  was  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  this  fall  in  the  level  of  the 
ground  water.  On  account  of  the  coarse  gravel  en- 
countered in  the  thirty-fourth  foot,  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  bore  to  ground-water  after  June,  1899.  If 
this  could  have  been  done,  it  would  probably  have 
been  ascertained  that  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
water  level  the  conditions  would  have  been  prac- 
tically the  same  at  the  end  of  the  season  as  at  the 
beginning,  the  water  of  the  stratum  above  having 
simply  settled  and  adjusted  itself  to  the  changing 
position  of  the  ground-water.  During  the  winter 
of  1899-1900  the  lower  8  feet  gained  a  little  in 
moisture  as  the  water  level  raised  slightly,  and  lost  a 
little  again  during  the  succeeding  summer,  as  the 
water  level  fell.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  upper  stra- 
tum to  a  depth  of  about  25  feet  was  influenced  by 
above-ground  operations  and  conditions,  while  the 
soil  below  was  influenced  only  or  principally  by  the 
changes  in  the  gi-ound-water  level.  Investigations 
after  the  heavier  precipitation  of  the  past  winter  will 
throw  additional  light  on  this  subject. 

Gain  in  Water  During  Winter  1899-1900.— Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1899-1900  each  25-foot  column 
gained  125  pounds,  or  an  equivalent  of  2  feet  of 
water.  The  gain  being  greater  than  the  loss  during 
the  preceding  summer,  the  soil  at  the  end  of  the  irri- 
gating season,  March  12,  was  moister  than  at  the 
same  time  the  previous  spring.  This  gain  is  1  foot 
less  than  the  depth  given  previously  as  to  the 
amount  applied.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  foot 
of  the  water  applied  was  lost  by  evaporation  and  per- 
colation during  the  winter,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  was  ascertained  during  the  winter  of  1899 
that  the  growth  of  rootlets  begins  early  in  February. 
The  production  of  these  rootlets,  the  rise  of  sap  in 
the  tree,  the  swelling  of  the  flower  and  leaf  buds,  and 
the  putting  forth  of  bloom  and  early  leaves  (as  had 
some  of  these  trees  when  the  samples  were  taken), 
all  mean  the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  soil. 

Loss  OP  Water  During  Summer  of  1900. — It  will  be 
observed  that  the  total  loss  of  moisture  between 
March  9  and  October  8  was  a  little  greater  than  that 
given  for  the  previous  summer.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  fact  that  the  samples  were  taken 
earlier  in  the  growing  season  than  they  were  the 
previous  spring.  Experiments  were  planned  and  in- 
augurated during  the  spring  of  1900  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  total  loss  of  moisture  would  be  due 
to  withdrawal  by  the  trees,  and  how  much  would  es- 
cape directly  from  the  soil.  But  it  developed  that 
the  methods  pursued  were  not  adequate.  As  has 
been  stated,  one  space  between  four  trees  was  cov- 
ered with  an  airtight  sheet  of  metal  bordered  with 
4-inch  strips  that  were  sunk  into  the  soil.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  was  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture 
directly  from  the  soil  in  that  section.  It  happened, 
also,  that  a  few  of  the  trees  near  the  center  of  the 
orchard  had  died  when  young,  leaving  a  vacant  space 
for  the  center  of  which  it  was  thought  no  moisture 
would  be  withdrawn  by  the  trees. 

When  the  samples  were  taken  from  the  covered 
area  October  9  it  proved,  as  has  been  stated  pre- 
viously, that  the  surrounding  trees  had  put  out  addi- 
tional rootlets  and  caused  all  the  soil,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  surface  inches,  to  be  as  dry  as  that 
of  the  adjacent  uncovered  area.  While  the  soil  sam- 
ples from  the  vacant  space  showed  the  presence  of 
considerably  more  moisture  than  in  the  part  occupied 
by  the  trees,  a  little  reflection  resulted  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  definite  calculations  could  be  based  on 
the  results,  as  it  was  not  known  during  what  part  of 
the  summer  any  particular  portion  of  the  losses 
occurred  in  either  section.  It  seemed  evident  that 
the  comparative  losses  should  have  been  determined, 
from  week  to  week,  since  moisture  that  trees  (had 
they  been  present)  might  have  withdrawn  from  the 
upper  5  or  6  feet  early  in  the  season  would  be  lost 
from  the  vacant  area,  by  capillary  action  and  evapo- 
ration, during  a  later  part  of  the  summer.  Samples 
should  have  been  taken  also  from  the  covered  area  at 
least  once  a  month,  in  order  to  determine  the  com- 
parative changes  that  were  occurring.  It  is  hoped 
that  experiments  now  under  way  in  this  orchard  will 
bring  results  that  will  throw  some  light  at  least  upon 
this  problem  as  to  how  much  water  orchard  trees 
use  under  the  conditions  existing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Phnenix. 

Moisture  Content  Changes  of  1899  Compared 
With  Those  of  1900. — By  reference  to  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  each  foot  of  the  25-foot  column  lost 
moisture  during  the  summer  of  1900,  instead  of  the 
stratum  between  the  20th  and  the  26th  foot,  gaining, 
as  was  the  case  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  in 
moisture  content  was  quite  regular  from  the  16th  to 
the  26th  foot.  This  difference  between  what  occurred 
during  the  summer  of  1899  and  what  occurred  during 
the  summer  of  1900  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  comparatively  dry  stratum  encountered  be- 
tween the  20th  and  26th  foot,  April,  1899,  had  be- 
come about  as  moist  as  it  could  remain.    In  other 


words,  this  stratum  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1900,  so  moist  that  it  could  retain  no  addi- 
tional water  permanently.  Its  degree  of  saturation 
was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  surface  stratum  of 
loam.  If  any  water  escaped  the  roots  of  the  16th, 
17th,  18th  and  19th  feet  (where  the  soil  was  so  moist 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season)  and  percolated  down- 
wards, it  had  evidently  passed  through  this  formerly 
dry  stratum  into  the  soil  below.  Continued  heavy 
irrigation  of  this  orchard  during  the  winter  may 
finally  so  fill  all  the  soil  with  moisture  from  the  15th 
foot  to  ground  water  that  at  the  end  of  succeeding 
summers  the  increase  in  the  degree  of  saturation  will 
be  regular  from  the  15th  foot  downward. 

Amount  of  Water  Needed  by  an  Orchard. — The 
set  of  samples  taken  April  12,  1901,  showed  that  the 
gain  during  the  past  winter  was  just  about  the  same 
as  the  loss  during  the  previous  summer — between  108 
and  109  pounds  per  25-foot  column,  or  an  equivalent 
of,  approximately,  21  inches  of  water  over  the  or- 
chard. This  evidently  indicates  about  how  much  water 
should  be  left  deposited,  henceforth,  at  the  end  of 
each  winter,  in  this  underground  bank,  that  the  indi- 
viduals depending  upon  the  deposit  for  a  living  may 
not  suffer  during  the  summer. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  applied  during 
the  winter  (48  inches)  and  the  gain  in  soil  moisture  (21 
inches)  represents  the  evaporation  from  the  soil,  the 
amount  used  and  exhaled  by  the  trees,  and  the 
amount  used  and  exhaled  by  the  clover  grown  in  the 
orchard  for  a  green-manuring  crop.  The  latter, 
judging  by  the  amounts  needed  to  grow  similar  crops 
during  the  winter,  probably  withdrew  from  the  soil 
fully  20  inches  of  water.  The  amount  lost  by  evap- 
oration from  the  soil  surface  was  probably  slight,  as 
the  soil  was  covered  with  the  growth  of  clover  most 
of  the  period. 

The  above  amount  (4  feet)  probably  represents 
quite  accurately  the  amount  that  need  be  applied  to 
deciduous  orchards  in  the  warm  valleys  of  southern 
Arizona  to  grow  a  heavy  green-manuring  crop,  and 
at  the  same  time  store  enough  water  in  the  soil  to 
carry  the  orchard  through  the  hottest  and  dryest 
summers.  Judging  by  observations,  and  by  consulta- 
tion with  orchardists,  this  amount  is  frequently  ap- 
plied during  the  summer  to  maintain  the  orchard 
alone,  with  no  better  results  than  were  secured  last 
summer  by  winter  irrigation  alone. 
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How  to  Produce  New  Flowers  and  Fruits. 

By  LUTHBR  Bdrbank  ot  Santa  Rosa  at  the  recent  Floral  Congress 
in  San  Francisco. 

Who  does  not  love  flowers  ?  For  whom  will  not 
flowers  make  more  sunshine  ?  Flowers  from  the 
hands  of  a  loved  one,  what  sweeter,  sunnier  gift  can 
be  thought  of  ?  Flowers  speak  to  us  of  poetry, 
music,  life  and  love. 

Flowers  always  make  people  better,  happier  and 
more  hopeful,  they  are  sunshine,  food  and  medicine 
to  the  soul  and  can  never  be  taken  in  overdoses. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  try  not  to  burden  you  with 
any  dry,  scientific  facts,  and  if  any  of  them  should 
appear  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  because  in 
the  words  of  Mark  Twain,  "  They  simply  stew  out  of 
me  unconsciously."  I  wish  to  tell  you  simply  just 
how  to  proceed  in  the  production  of  new  types  of 
flowers  and  the  improvement  of  the  older  and  well- 
known  ones. 

The  Plasticity  of  Plant  ForiMS. — The  chief  work 
of  the  botanists  of  yesterday  was  the  study  and  clas- 
sification of  dried,  shriveled  plant  mummies  whose 
souls  had  fled,  rather  than  the  living  plastic  forms. 
They  thought  their  classified  species  were  more  fixed 
and  unchangeable  than  anything  in  heaven  or  earth 
that  we  can  now  imagine. 

We  have  learned  that  they  are  as  plastic  in  our 
hands  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  or  color  on 
the  artist's  canvas,  and  can  readily  be  molded  into 
more  beautiful  forms  and  colors  than  any  painter  or 
sculptor  can  ever  hope  to  bring  forth.  There  is  not 
one  weed  or  flower,  wild  or  domesticated,  which  will 
not  sooner  or  later  respond  liberally  to  good  cultiva- 
tion and  persistent  selection.  The  changes  which 
can  be  wrought  with  the  most  plastic  forms  are  sim- 
ply marvelous,  and  only  those  who  have  seen  this  re- 
generation transpiring  before  their  very  eyes  can 
ever  be  fully  convinced. 

Requirements  of  Plant  Improvement. — It  takes 
time,  skill  and  patience,  of  course;  what  valuable 
work  is  accomplished  otherwise  ?  These  profound 
changes  in  plants  go  on  quietly  as  do  all  the  great, 
beneficent  upbuilding  forces  of  nature.  No  powder 
is  burned,  no  big  guns  brought  forth,  no  martial 
music  is  heard,  for  they  are  destroyers  not  pro- 
ducers. The  beneficent  forces  of  nature  are,  like 
truth  itself,  quiet  but  persistent  and  all  powerful. 

What  occupation  can  be  more  delightful  than 
adopting  the  most  promising  individual  from  among 
a  race  of  vile,  neglected  orphan  weeds  with  settled 
hoodlum  tendencies,  down-trodden  and  despised  by 
all,  and  gradually  lifting  it  by  breeding  and  educa- 
tion to  a  higher  sphere.  To  see  it  gradually  change 
its  sprawling  habits,  its  coarse,  ill-smelling  foliage. 


its  insignificant  blossoms  of  dull  color  to  an  i. 
plant  with  handsome,  glossy,  fragrant  leaves, 
soms  of  every  hue  and  with  fragrance  as  pure  and 
lasting  as  could  be  desired.  In  the  more  profound 
study  of  the  life  and  habits  of  plants,  both  domes- 
ticated and  wild,  we  are  surprised  to  see  how  much 
they  are  like  children:  study  their  wants,  help  them 
to  what  they  need,  be  endlessly  patient,  be  honest 
with  them,  carefully  correcting  each  fault  as  it  ap- 
pears, and  in  due  time  they  will  reward  you  bounti- 
fully for  every  care  and  attention  and  make  your 
heart  glad  in  observing  the  results  of  your  work. 
Weeds  are  weeds  because  they  are  jostled,  crowded, 
cropped  and  trampled  upon,  scorched  by  fierce  heat, 
starved  or  perhaps  suffering  with  cold,  wet  feet,  tor- 
mented by  insect  pests  or  lack  of  nourishing  food  and 
sunshine.  Most  of  them  have  opportunity  for  blos- 
soming out  in  luxurious  beauty  and  abundance.  A 
few  are  so  fixed  in  their  habits  that  it  is  better  to 
select  an  individual  for  adoption  and  improvement 
from  a  race  which  is  more  pliable,  this  stability  of 
character  cannot  often  be  known  except  by  careful 
trial,  therefore  members  from  several  races  at  the 
same  time  may  be  selected  with  advantage;  the  most 
pliable  and  easily  educated  ones  will  soon  make  the 
fact  manifest  by  showing  a  tendency  to  "  break  "  or 
vary  slightly  or  perhaps  profoundly  from  the  wild 
state.  Any  variation  should  be  at  once  seized  upon 
and  numerous  seedlings  raised  from  this  individual. 
In  the  next  generation  one  or  several,  even  more 
marked  variations  will  be  almost  certain  to  appear, 
for  when  a  plant  once  wakes  up  to  the  new  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  the  road  is  opened  for  end- 
less improvement  in  all  directions,  and  the  operator 
finds  himself  with  a  wealth  of  new  forms  which  is 
almost  as  discouraging  to  select  from  as  in  the  first 
place  it  was  to  induce  the  plant  to  vary  in  the  least, 
and  now  comes  the  point  where  the  skill  of  the  oper- 
ator is  put  to  the  severest  test. 

The  Importance  of  Selection. — When  a  wild  plant 
has  been  induced  to  change  its  old  habits,  fixed  by 
ages  of  uniform  environment,  it  needs  some  one  with 
a  steady  hand  at  the  helm  to  guide  its  bark  into  a 
new  and  more  prosperous  port  and  into  a  condition 
of  refinement  and  beauty  sufficient  to  adorn  any  oc- 
casion. Besides  a  selection  another  important  fac- 
tor in  the  production  of  new  flowers  is  in  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  best  qualities  of  two  or  more  species  or 
varieties  by  crossing,  but  crossing  quite  as  often 
produces  plants  with  all  the  faults  of  both  parents  as 
all  their  virtues,  its  chief  value  is  in  breaking  up  the 
fixed  character  of  any  type,  then  by  careful  selection 
of  the  best  through  several  generations  more  ad- 
vancements may  often  be  made  in  a  few  years  than 
could  be  made  in  a  century  if  the  fixed  type  had  not 
been  broken  up  by  the  crossing  of  types  or  species; 
but  crossing  is  of  little  use  unless  followed  by  very 
careful  selections  of  the  best,  and  not  only  the  best, 
but  a  certain  type  of  the  best  should  be  kept  in  view 
and  all  plants  which  do  not  closely  follow  the  chosen 
type  should  be  weeded  out  as  soon  as  their  vagrant 
character  appears,  thus  in  annuals  fixed  types  may 
be  produced,  but  in  perennials  when  a  splendid  type 
appears  it  can  generally  be  multiplied  to  any  extent 
by  budding,  grafting  or  from  cuttings,  thus  avoiding 
the  care  and  time  required  in  making  this  char- 
acter permanent  as  with  annuals. 

An  Illustration. — We  say  to  our  own  Miss  Golden 
Cup  or  Miss  Eschscholtzia,  as  the  bon  ton  call  her, 
"  This  beautiful  dress  of  bright  golden  hue  which  you 
have  always  worn  on  all  occasions  is  very  becoming 
to  you,  and  exceedingly  appropriate  to  this  land  of 
perpetual  sunshine,  but.  Miss  Queen  Golden  Cup,  if 
you  will  sometimes  adorn  yourself  with  a  dress  of 
white,  pale  cream,  pink  or  crimson  we  could  love  you 
still  better  than  we  do."  Now,  Miss  Eschscholtzia, 
though  having  her  family  tastes  and  characteristics 
very  thoroughly  fixed,  still  belongs  to  the  great 
Papaver  race,  which  has  often  shown  itself  willing  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  discipline  of  new  conditions,  even 
at  first  distasteful  in  the  extreme. 

So,  after  taking  Miss  Golden  Cup  into  our  gardens 
and  constantly  making  these  suggestions  to  her,  she 
hesitatingly  consents  to  don  a  dress  a  shade  lighter 
in  color,  and  then  lighter  still,  until  now  we  have  her 
not  only  in  dresses  of  gold,  but  in  deepest  orange, 
light  and  dark  shades  of  cream,  purest  showy  white, 
or  all  these  combined,  and  by  constant  selection  and 
various  educational  influences  m  this  line  she  will 
adorn  herself  in  a  dress  of  almost  any  color  which 
may  be  desirable  and  at  the  same  time  seems  to  take 
the  greatest  pleasure  ,in  improving  herself  in  every 
grace  of  form  and  feature. 

Another  Illustration. — We  often  suddenly  meet 
Mr.  Cactus  or  Mr.  Thistle,  and  sometimes  almost  lose 
our  temper  on  account  of  their  irascible  tendencies 
and  punctilious  reception,  but  after  regaining  our 
composure  we  say:  "Mr.  Thornicuss  !  Ah,  pardon 
me,  Mr.  Thistle,  we  can  never  enjoy  your  company 
while  you  wear  all  those  tacks,  pins  and  needles. 
You  would  look  much  better  if  you  would  drop  those 
ugly  thorns.  They  cost  you  too  much  to  produce  and 
stick  all  over  yourself,  peaked  end  out,  and  no  doubt 
they  make  you  almost  as  unhappy  as  they  do  your 
neighbors.  At  heart  you  are  a  splendid  fellow.  All 
the  slugs,  bugs,  birds  and  animals  like  you  ;  you  are 
good  enough  to  eat. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  are  obliged  to  wear  those  pins,, 
tacks,  needles,  fish  hooks  and  things  all  over  youK- 
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clothes  from  head  to  foot,  just  because  you  have  such 
a  pood,  tender,  juicy  heart,  which  all  the  two,  four 
and  six-footed  marauders  like."  Now,  if  we  invite 
Mr.  Thistle  into  our  fjardens  and  patiently  and  earn- 
estly teach  and  thoroughly  convince  him  that  all  the 
marauding:  animals  shall  be  kept  out,  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  some  member  of  his  tribe  will  see  fit 
to  partially  discard  some  of  those  exasperating  pins 
and  needles  and  put  on  a  more  civilized  suit  of 
clothes,  and  by  further  careful  selections  from  this 
one  varying  individual  others  are  produced  which  are 
absolutely  spineless,  to  remain  so  as  long  as  the 
marauding  animals  do  not  disturb  them,  often  becom- 
ing useful  members  of  our  parks  and  gardens.  It  is 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  plant  to  produce  all 
these  spines,  and  when  this  effort  is  made  unneces- 
sary the  plant  will  at  once  become  more  docile  and 
pliable,  and  can  be  easily  led  into  almost  any  useful 
occupation  in  which  plants  are  employed. 

Roses,  blackberries,  raspberries  and  gooseberries 
can  also  be  made  as  perfectly  thornless  as  strawber- 
ries or  apples  are  by  the  same  education  and  indi- 
vidual selection.  At  present,  however,  the  authors 
of  new  fruits  and  flowers  are  fully  employed  in  im- 
proving the  size,  abundance  and  perfection  of  form, 
color  and  fragrance  in  flowers  and  the  abundance 
and  lusciousness  of  fruits,  otherwise  the  thorns  would 
have  been  eliminated  long  ago. 

Mendino  Naturi:. — Everything  which  we  now 
have  in  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables  or  grains  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  by  the 
same  education  and  selection,  which  is  only  a  turning 
of  the  forces  of  nature  into  new  channels  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  By  the  patient  application  of  these 
educative  influences  the  wheat,  corn,  rice  and  other 
plants  which  were  once  wild  grasses  have  been  in- 
duced to  produce  enormous  quantities  of  nutritious 
eggs,  which,  when  divested  of  their  unnutritious 
shells  or  coverings,  furnish  food  for  all  the  earth. 
Our  fruits  and  flowers  have  all  traveled  the  same 
road,  ever  onward  and  upward,  under  the  tender 
care  of  the  horticultural  missionaries  of  the  past — 
forerunners  of  civilization — who  really  knew  but  very 
little  of  the  possibilities  of  plant  life  or  the  trans- 
cendant  forces  which  nature  has  placed  in  the  keep- 
ing of  plants  for  the  growth  and  uplifting  of  human- 
ity. Plant  life  is  so  common  all  about  us  that  we 
seldom  stop  to  think  that  almost  every  good  we  have 
on  earth  is  produced  by  their  silent  but  all-powerful 
forces.  Only  lately  have  we  learned  how  readily  we 
can  train,  combine  and  guide  these  forces  into  end- 
less useful  and  beautiful  forms,  which  even  the  imag- 
ination cannot  conceive.  The  careful  investigator 
along  these  lines  is  often  amazed  at  the  wealth  of 
new  forms,  new  qualities,  and  new  colors  of  fruits 
and  flowers  which  nature  lavishly  showers  upon  him, 
seemingly  almost  by  the  asking,  when  once  we  know 
the  way  and  apply  ourselves  to  it.  It  takes,  how- 
ever, an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  affinities  of  plants, 
a  keen  perception  of  the  useful  forms  when  produced, 
a  sweet  and  abiding  patience  which  knows  no  end, 
and  to  carry  on  extensively  the  purse  of  a  multimillion- 
aire ;  but  any  one  can  take  in  hand  any  one  plant  and 
in  a  few  years  produce  wonders  in  variation  and  im- 
provement, and  at  the  same  time  be  gaining  patience, 
knowledge,  health,  happiness  and  personal  discipline, 
all  of  which  are  far  above  price,  and  if  a  new  and 
beautiful  flower  or  fruit  is  produced  which  all  the 
world  wants,  what  a  happiness  has  been  secured,  not 
only  for  the  author  but  an  added  legacy  of  sunshine 
and  health  for  all  the  world  for  all  time  to  come.  Are 
not  these  inducements  enough  to  make  one  wish  to 
help  on  this  great  work  of  world-wide  import,  impel- 
ling upward  not  only  the  destinies  of  tribes  and 
nations,  but  the  broader  destinies  of  all  mankind  ? 


THE  FIELD. 


Truck  Farming  in  Alameda  County. 

In  Alameda  county,  says  the  Oakland  Enquirer, 
the  area  devoted  to  vegetables  has  been  increasing 
lately  at  a  rapid  rate,  since  the  profit  which  is  found 
in  peas,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  asparagus  and 
several  other  vegetables  is  large  enough  to  tempt 
the  owners  of  the  best  soil  to  go  into  the  business. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  production  of  early 
vegetables  for  the  San  Francisco  market  was  the 
most  important  part  of  the  industry,  and  this  was 
conducted  largely  by  the  Portuguese,  who  secured 
locations  on  the  hillsides  from  Warm  Springs  around 
to  Haywards  and  San  Leandro. 

Hillside  Farms.— This  hillside  region  produces 
the  earliest  vegetables  in  the  State,  or  as  early  as 
any,  and  the  potatoes  and  peas  grown  here  commence 
coming  into  market  even  before  spring  has  arrived, 
for  the  winter  rains  are  all  that  are  needed  to  bring 
forward  the  crop  in  this  belt,  which  is  practically 
frostless.  But,  while  years  ago  this  early  vegetable 
growing  represented  the  predominant  industry,  and 
while  it  is  still  a  rather  important  one,  it  probably 
does  not  pay  so  well  as  it  did  formerly,  since  now 
early  vegetables  are  brought  from  Arizona  and  other 
southern  regions.    There  are  also  hints  that  the  pro- 


ductivity of  these  hillside  lands  is  diminishing,  and 
that  the  growers  obtain  smaller  profits. 

The  Ririi  Valley  Lands. — The  center  of  the 
vegetable  industry  now  lies  elsewhere.  It  is  found 
very  profitable  to  grow  certain  vegetables  on  the 
deep  rich  valley  lands,  which  although  they  do  not 
produce  so  early  bear  much  larger  crops.  No  very 
accurate  figures  on  the  acreage  devoted  to  vegeta- 
bles in  this  county  can  be  obtained,  but  fairly  trust- 
worthy estimates  have  been  made  by  many  persons 
who  have  opportunities  to  know.  One  of  these  esti- 
mates is  that  there  are  8000  acres  devoted  to  vege- 
tables in  Alameda  county,  not  including  sugar  beets, 
which  would  add  4000  or  5000  acres  more.  The  most 
important  crops  are  peas,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers and  summer  squash,  in  addition  to  rhubarb. 
A  large  part  of  the  business  is  done  between  Hay- 
wards  and  Elmhurst,  although  a  great  many  toma- 
toes are  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  includ- 
ing the  Livermore  valley.  In  former  times  the  vege- 
table business  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Italians,  who  conducted  it  in  a  small 
way  on  account  of  lack  of  capital,  but  the  wealthier 
American  farmers  have  now  taken  it  up  in  a  whole- 
sale fashion,  since  they  find  that  it  pays  better  even 
than  fruit.  A  crop  can  be  obtained  the  first  year 
after  planting,  while  it  takes  five  years  to  secure  a 
producing  orchard.  A  great  many  vegetables  are 
also  grown  between  the  rows  of  trees. 

Tomatoes. — The  tomato  region  of  Alameda  county 
extends  along  the  bay  shore  from  Mt.  Eden  to  Elm- 
hurst, and  the  tomatoes  produced  in  this  region  are 
preferred  by  the  canners  to  the  Sacramento  river 
article,  because  they  contain  more  substance  and  not 
so  much  waste;  but  tomatoes  are  also  grown  in  other 
parts  of  the  county.  Some  of  the  tomoto  fields  of 
Alameda  county  are  very  large,  tracts  of  100  acres 
not  being  uncommon.  The  time  of  the  tomato  har- 
vest is  between  the  10th  of  August  and  the  end  of 
October,  although  frequently  the  crop  is  practically 
all  in  before  the  1st  of  October.  To  secure  the  best 
land,  if  he  is  farming  on  rented  land,  the  tomato 
grower  must  pay  from  $16  to  $20  an  acre,  while  a 
fair  price  for  the  product  is  $7.50  per  ton,  and  the 
yield  is  about  twelve  tons  to  the  acre.  A  large 
grower  will  ship  three  carloads,  twenty  tons  to  a  car, 
each  night.  Frequently  seventy  or  eighty  pickers 
will  be  employed  on  a  single  ranch. 

Potatoes. — The  potato  crop  is  one  of  increasing 
importance,  since  it  has  been  found  that  there  is 
good  money  in  producing  the  big  Burbank  potatoes 
and  other  commercial  varieties.  The  best  soil  will 
produce  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  sacks  to  the 
acre,  although  in  former  times  record  yields  of  150 
sacks  to  the  acre  were  produced. 

Peas.— The  growing  of  peas  for  canning  purposes 
has  assumed  importance  within  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  which  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  canning  syndicate,  which  operates  on  the  plan  of 
specialties,  putting  up  in  each  of  its  canneries  the 
products  which  are  grown  best  in  that  particular 
locality,  has  made  this  the  pea-canning  center.  As 
giving  an  idea  of  the  importance  it  has  assumed  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  when  an  Enquirer  representa- 
tive visited  the  San  Leandro  factory  the  other  day 
it  was  canning  peas  at  the  rate  of  1200  cases  per  day. 
Each  case  contains  twenty-four  cans,  and  this  makes 
a  daily  pack  of  28,800  cans;  as  the  season  lasts  about 
thirty  days  many  hundred  thousand  cans  are  put  up 
before  operations  are  stopped. 

Recently  a  new  idea  in  the  growing  of  peas  has 
been  introduced — that  is,  sowing  them  broadcast,  as 
wheat  and  barley  are  sown.  An  Enquirer  repre- 
sentative saw  a  field  of  140  acres  which  was  one  solid 
block  of  peas.  Of  course  peas  sown  in  this  way  are 
not  picked  by  hand,  but  are  mowed  and  taken  to  the 
factory,  vines  and  all.  Then  they  are  run  through  a 
machine  called  a  viner,  after  which  the  pods  are  put 
into  another  machine.  In  this  machine,  which  is  not 
unlike  a  threshing  machine,  they  go  through  two 
processes;  the  first  breaks  the  pods,  and  the  second, 
which  consists  in  shaking  the  pods  and  peas  in  a 
sieve,  separates  the  two  and  allows  the  peas  to  drop 
through  into  receptacles  provided  for  the  purpose. 
If  this  method  of  pea  production  proves  to  be  a  suc- 
cess— for  as  yet  it  is  in  only  the  experimental  stage — 
it  will  greatly  reduce  the  labor  cost,  which  is  now 
very  high,  and  will  tend  to  make  canned  peas  cheaper 
than  at  the  present  time.  One  difficulty  in  the  way 
has  been  to  secure  peas  that  will  all  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  for  where  the  crop  is  handled  by  ma- 
chinery a  large  loss  would  be  incurred  if  only  about 
half  of  the  peas  were  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
saved. 

CucD.MBER8  AND  Asj'ARAGus. — The  cucumbcr  is 
another  vegetable  which  flourishes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Elmhurt,  where  most  of  them  are  grown  to  supply 
the  San  Francisco  pickle  factories.  Cucumbers  are 
grown  by  contract  and  five  or  six  farmers  have  had 
a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  business,  out  of  which  in 
the  last  dozen  years  they  have  made  fortunes.  The 
growers  aim  to  produce  a  cucumber  which  will 
not  be  too  large  to  make  an  acceptable  pickle.  The 
smaller  sizes  are  most  in  demand,  but  the  contracts 
call  for  sorting  into  three  grades,  according  to  size. 

The  asparagus  business  of  Alameda  county  also 
has  its  center,  and  this  is  on  the  Bay  Farm  island, 
adjoining  Alameda.     On  this  piece  of  fertile  land  a 


variety  of  vegetable  crops  were  grown  in  former 
times,  but  the  soil  has  been  found  so  well  adapted  to 
asparagus  that  the  whole  island  is  likely  to  become 
one  big  asparagus  bed.  The  vegetable  is  also  pro- 
duced in  a  smaller  way  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
there  being  about  250  acres  devoted  to  it  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  San  Leandro  and  some  in  the  Warm  Springs 
section. 


The  Celery  Industry  of  Orange  County. 

The  Santa  Ana  Blade  of  last  week  says  the  rush  is 
now  on  to  get  the  land  ready  for  celery  planting,  and 
the  plows  are  going  in  all  directions,  turning  over 
the  rich  soil  for  the  last  time  before  the  celery  plants 
are  set  out.  Some  planting  has  already  been  done 
by  those  who  have  in  view  the  needs  of  the  local  mar- 
ket, but  planting  generally  will  not  begin  for  three 
weeks  yet.  The  acreage  intended  for  celery  will  not 
be  so  large  this  season  as  last,  if  figures  gleaned  from 
individual  growers  are  to  be  relied  upon,  but  more 
good  celery  will  probably  be  raised  to  the  acre,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  care  taken  this  year  to  sow 
nothing  but  seed  true  to  name. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  less  damp 
land  will  be  cultivated  this  season  than  last,  for,  in 
fact,  there  will  be  considerable  under  crop,  but  some 
who,  from  a  combination  of  circumstances,  were  un- 
successful in  celery  growing  last  year  have  concluded 
to  leave  that  branch  of  agriculture  to  their  more  for- 
tunate neighbors,  and  try  something  requiring  less 
skill  and  patience  and  depending  for  its  success  also 
less  upon  the  element  of  chance.  To  this  end  a  new 
departure  has  been  made,  and  several  hundred  acres 
of  celery  land  this  season  is  planted  to  beans  and 
beets,  about  200  acres  of  the  former  and  150  of  the 
latter  being  already  planted  and  looking  finely. 
Beets  and  beans  are  purely  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
periment in  this  locality,  and  wiseacres  in  the  past 
have  unhesitatingly  given  it  as  their  opinion  that 
neither  would  do  well  on  that  particular  soil,  but  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  game  it  looks  as  though 
there  had  been  some  mighty  poor  guesswork  done, 
for  the  crop  is  most  promising,  and  experienced  beet 
and  bean  growers  who  have  visited  the  locality  are 
favorably  impressed  with  existing  conditions  and  pre- 
dict satisfactory  results  from  the  new  venture. 

Besides  the  damp  land  thus  taken  up  with  beans 
and  beets,  a  considerable  area  last  year  in  celery  is 
this  season  in  corn  and  alfalfa,  and  these  crops,  too, 
look  well,  although  warmer  weather  is  needed  to 
make  a  sure  corn  crop. 

Not  nearly  so  many  potatoes  will  be  grown  this 
season  as  last  in  the  damp  lands,  for  the  supply  last 
year  glutted  the  market  and  much  loss  resulted  in 
consequence. 

This  year  a  bug  has  caused  lots  of  damage,  for  its 
voracious  appetite  has  required  many  dollars'  worth 
of  beans,  beets  and  celery  plants  to  satisfy  it,  and  at 
one  time  it  looked  as  though  the  plague  would  almost 
completely  destroy  all  the  celery  plants  in  sight. 

But  the  bug  has  taken  its  departure  and  the  cel- 
ery farmer  feels  easier  again,  since  it  is  now  assured 
that  there  are  still  celery  plants  enough  to  fill  all  the 
requirements,  and  until  the  next  thing  happens  to 
fill  him  with  alarm  his  prospects  are  everything  to 
be  desired.  The  establishment  of  a  tile  factory  in 
the  neighborhood  is  welcomed  with  satisfaction  by  the 
damp  land  farmers,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  use  a  large  quantity  of  the  factory's  prod- 
uct in  the  immediate  future. 


Pacific  Coast  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  a  California  paper 
concerning  the  Pacific  Coast  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
which  is  somewhat  misleading,  and  as  this  article 
has  been  copied  by  .some  of  the  county  papers  it 
seems  advisable  to  correct  a  few  of  the  erroneous 
statements.  The  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  arti- 
cle are  correct,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening 
phrase,  which  states  that  "Jersey  enthusiasts  are 
striving  to  revive  the  slumbering  organization  of 
breeders  known  as  the  Pacific  Coast  Jersey  Cattle 
Club."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  officers  of 
the  club  hold  office  until  their  successors  have  been 
chosen,  and  the  recent  meeting  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  some  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  or 
removal  from  this  coast,  in  order  to  maintain  the  or- 
ganization, and  not  for  the  purpose  of  reorganization 
as  stated  in  the  paper  referred  to.  The  article  also 
implies  that  practically  no  registration  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  years,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  truth, 
as  the  secretary  has  recorded  animals  continuously, 
and  in  considerable  numbers  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  apathy  that  existed  for  some  years 
in  regard  to  thoroughbred  stock.  The  article  further 
states  that  "  the  present  movement  seems  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  lost  records,  etc."  What 
"correcting  lost  records  "  refers  to  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  as  any  record  that  is  lost  is  certainly  of 
no  use  to  the  club  or  to  anybody  at  all,  and  being 
lost  cannot  be  corrected.  I  trust  that  you  will  deem 
it  worth  while  to  mention  this  matter  in  your  col- 
umns. Joseph  Maillard,  Secretary. 

San  Geronimo. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Buying  Apricot  Pits  —Niles  Herald, 
June  28:  Edward  A.  Ellsworth  has  se- 
cured a  contract  with  the  Royal  Packing  & 
Drying  Company  of  San  Francisco  to  dry 
all  their  Alameda  county  purchase  of  apri- 
cot pits.  This  will  include  those  from  the 
Emeryville,  Hunt's  Oakland  and  San  Le- 
andro  canneries.  The  pits  will  be  cracked 
and  the  kernels  dried  and  sacked  for  ship- 
ment at  his  drier.  Mr.  Ellsworth  started 
his  drier  to  work  this  morning  with  fifty 
hands.  He  will  dry  between  300  and  400 
tons  of  Sacramento  valley  apricots  before 
the  home  ones  are  ready  to  begin  upon. 
The  first  carload  arrived  yesterday. 

BUTTE. 

Profit  in  Pickled  Olives. —Oroville 
Register,  .June  27:  Louis  Glass  of  San 
Francisco  is  such  a  firm  believer  in  the 
future  of  olives  in  this  section  that  he  has 
purchased  the  pickling  plant,  lot  and 
building  used  by  Robb  <&  Co.  last  year  in 
Palermo.  He  has  made  arrangements 
with  Wm.  H.  Cox  to  take  charge  of  the 
same  and  to  pickle  a  large  quantity  of 
olives  this  fall.  Mr.  Cox  put  up  a  large 
quantity  last  year  and  found  a  ready  sale 
for  them.  Two  barrels  of  his  olives  were 
sold  at  80  cents  a  gallon  and  were  re- 
packed and  sold  at  82  a  gallon.  Mr.  Glass 
will  have  sixty  or  seventy  tons  of  olives 
cured  when  the  pickling  season  comes  on. 

COLUSA. 

Colusa  Sun:  Grain  is  being  delivered 
at  the  Colusa  warehouse  at  the  rate  of  500 
bags  daily.  This  is  the  largest  daily  aver- 
age ever  delivered  at  above  warehouse. 

Narrow  Escape  from  an  Angry 
Cow. — Colusa  Sun:  Ed  E.  White  was 
hooked  by  a  cow  recently  and  severely  in- 
jured. He  was  milking  and,  the  flies  be- 
ing very  bad,  he  caught  hold  of  the  cow's 
halter  to  tie  her  to  the  fence.  In  her  ef- 
forts to  get  away  his  arm  became  caught 
in  the  halter  and  she  partly  threw  him 
from  his  feet;  she  made  another  lunge, 
and  this  time  her  horn  struck  Mr.  White 
in  the  right  side,  cutting  a  horrible  gash. 
The  horn  cut  into  the  body  nearly  four 
inches,  but,  fortunately,  ranged  around 
the  ribs  and  did  not  enter  the  cavity. 
The  doctor  says  Mr.  White  had  a  very 
narrow  escape,  but  he  thinks  no  bad  re- 
sults will  follow. 

LAKE. 

Fine  Mohair. — Ukiah  Dispatch-Demo- 
crat: Philo  Ogden  of  Upper  Lake,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  American  Angora 
Goat  Breeders'  Association  and  the  in- 
spector for  California,  has  received  the 
highest  price  for  his  mohair  for  the  last 
four  years  of  any  man  in  the  world.  He 
has  a  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  Mo- 
hair Plush  Co.  which  gives  him  the  credit 
of  raising  the  best  mohair  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Ogden  graded  his  mohair  in  three 
lots,  the  highest  grade  bringing  45  cents 
per  pound  and  the  average  34  cents  per 
pound.  When  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  mohair  is  selling  this  year  for 
10  to  12  cents  per  pound  less  than  usual, 
the  quality  of  Ogden's  mohair  speaks  for 
itself. 

MERCED. 

The  Grain  Outlook.— Merced  Sun, 
June  28:  Harvesting  is  well  under  way  at 
present  and  grain  is  being  hauled  to  al- 
most every  warehouse  in  the  county.  The 
quantity  of  grain  sold  thus  far  has  been 
light,  almost  wholly  barley,  and  the  price 
has  been  generally  low.  There  is  z.  fair 
demand  for  brewing  barley,  considerable 
of  which  exists  througout  Merced  county. 
The  quality  of  barley  is  far  above  that  of 
the  average  year.  Some  wheat  has  been 
harvested  and  the  quality  is  excellent,  the 
kernels  being  remarkably  well  filled.  Ap- 
parently there  will  be  no  more  foul  stuff 
than  usual  and  there  is  scarcely  any  evi- 
dence of  smut. 

Grain  Fires.— A  Los  Banos  dispatch 
of  June  26th  tells  of  a  disastrous  fire  in 
that  quarter,  and  that  1500  acres  of  grain, 
the  property  of  Z.  G.  Jamieson,  were  de- 
stroyed, in  addition  to  a  large  area  of  feed. 
The  family  of  the  late  John  Copeland, 
near  Merced,  lost  750  acres  of  grain  on 
Monday  by  fire.  Forty  acres  of  grain  of 
an  adjoining  tract  were  burned,  and  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  pasture.  The  Copeland 
grain  waS' insured  for  six  sacks  to  the  acre. 
It  would  perhaps  have  yielded  ten  sacks. 

MODESTO. 
Grain  Burned.  —  Modesto  Herald, 
June  27:  A  fire  originating  from  sparks 
from  a  locomotive  caused  loss  to  farmers 
in  the  Westley  quarter  Friday  afternoon, 
about  250  acres  of  heavy  summer-fallow 
grain  being  consumed,  j.  D.  Cox  lost  90 
acres,  J.  M.  Hammonds  87  acres.  Funk 
Bros.  82  acres  and  S.  W.  Howard  between 
two  and  three  acres.  All  the  grain  was 
insured.  The  loss  over  the  insurance  will 
be  paid  by  the  S.  P.  Co.,  which  immedi- 
atelj'  sent  a  surveyor  to  the  scene. 


ORANGE. 

Walnuts.  —  Anaheim  Gazette,  .June 
27:  Reports  from  the  walnut  men  of  the 
Los  Nietos  valley  indicate  that  this  year's 
walnut  crop  will  be  at  least  10%  greater 
than  that  of  last  season.  The  nuts  have 
set  well  and  have  passed  the  critical 
periods.  The  pest  known  as  the  "black 
spot,"  which  causes  the  nut  to  fall  pre- 
maturely, has  wrought  a  great  deal  of  in- 
jury this  year,  but  not  so  much  as  last 
season,  and  it  is  expected  it  will  do  little 
or  no  further  damage  to  the  crop  now 
growing.  The  greatest  menace  which  the 
walnut  men  now  anticipate  is  the  burning 
of  the  nuts  as  is  done  when  there  is  a 
long  period  of  hot,  sultry  days.  The 
burning  process  causes  the  shuck  to  ad- 
here to  the  nut  and  in  some  cases  damage 
the  kernel.  Generally  the  crop  appears 
to  be  as  abundant  as  the  one  on  the  trees 
a  year  ago,  but  when  the  additional  year's 
growth  of  the  trees  is  considered  it  is 
reckoned  that  the  shipments  for  the  com- 
ing season  will  be  one-tenth  more  than 
than  those  of  last  year. 

Cannery  Prices  for  Apricots.— 
Anaheim  Gazette,  June  27:  The  cannery 
at  this  place  will  begin  operations  this 
morning  on  apricots.  The  crop  here- 
abouts is  turning  out  better  than  had  been 
expected.  Prices  range  from  $18  to  $22 
per  ton. 

RIVERSIDE. 

A  Good  Honey  Crop.— Santa  Ana 
Blade:  The  honey  output  of  southern 
California  will  be  large  this  season.  The 
honey  crop  of  the  San  Jacinto  country 
alone  is  estimated  at  ten  carloads. 

Grain  Harvest  Exceeds  Expecta- 
tions.— Hemet  News:  Now  that  several 
harvesters  are  in  the  field,  and  hundreds 
of  acres  have  already  been  cut,  ranchers 
find  from  a  conservative  estimate  that 
early  sown  wheat  will  average  about  eight 
sacks  to  the  acre.  The  late  sown  wheat 
will  produce  a  light  yield,  three  to  four 
sacks  to  the  acre  being  a  fair  estimate. 
This  will  give  what  will  be  considered  over 
half  a  crop,  and  after  a  month  of  un- 
favorable weather  in  May  the  ranchers 
hereabouts  feel  well  pleased  with  the  out- 
look. Barley  is  running  ahead  of  what 
was  expected.  In  the  Moreno  country 
the  most  unfavorable  barley  crop  runs 
seven  sacks  to  the  acre,  and  in  the  most 
favorable  sections  it  will  give  a  phe- 
nomenal yield  of  twenty  sacks  to  the  acre. 
It  is  probable  that  barley  will  run  evenly 
in  other  sections,  as  the  long  weeks  of  fog 
were  beneficial  to  the  barley  crop. 
Ranchers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  handle 
their  grain,  as  hands  are  hard  to  get. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Fine  Cotton,  but  Not  Profitable. 
—Stockton  Mail,  June  27:  A  fine  sample 
of  cotton  is  exhibited  by  Wash  Trahern. 
It  was  raised  on  the  unland  of  his  ranch, 
16  miles  south  of  town,  from  seeds  sent  him 
by  a  friend  in  Texas.  It  would  grade  as 
good  middling  and  is  equal  in  quality  to 
the  best  upland  cotton  grown  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  Only  a  small  space  of  ground 
was  planted  as  an  experiment,  but  the 
yield  shows  that  Mr.  Trahern's  land  would 
produce  about  a  bale  or  500  pounds  to  the 
acre,  which  is  as  large  as  the  average 
product  on  the  uplands  in  the  south.  Mr. 
Trahern  says  that  cotton  could  not  be 
raised  here  profitably,  because  there  are 
no  manufactories,  and  the  freight  rates 
are  too  high  to  admit  of  transporting  it  to 
the  markets  in  the  East. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Fruit  Drying.  —  San  Jose  Herald, 
June  28:  Fruit  drying  has  begun  on  a 
large  scale  the  present  week  and  almost 
all  the  dryers  are  in  operation.  As  with 
shipping  and  canning  the  season  has  been 
backward  in  opening,  but  it  is  now  at  its 
zenith,  and  apricots  and  peaches  are  being 
prepared  for  the  market  by  the  sun  pro- 
cress  in  great  quantities.  Shipments  of 
cherries  have  ceased  for  the  season,  with 
forty-two  carloads  as  the  total  from  this 
point  as  against  152  the  past  year.  No 
green  apricots  and  but  few  peaches  will  be 
shipped  from  the  valley,  the  dryers  and 
canneries  offering  a  good  and  sure  market 
for  the  growers.  The  peach  crop  is  ma- 
turing very  rapidly  and  the  eastern  mar- 
ket is  now  well  supplied.  Pears  are  de- 
veloping and  probably  the  next  week  may 
see  some  of  the  early  Bartletts  and  other 
varieties  on  the  way  east. 

Rough  Encounter  with  Bees.— 
San  Jose  Mercury :  Saturday  as  M.  Church 
was  cultivating  in  his  orchard,  near  Valley 
View,  he  drove  under  a  prune  tree  which 
contained  a  swarm  of  bees  which  were 
hidden  from  his  sight  by  the  foliage.  One 
of  the  horses  happened  to  hit  the  limb  on 
which  the  bees  were  gathered,  bringing 
them  down  in  a  shower  upon  the  horses' 
backs.  Mr.  Church  took  in  the  situation 
at  once  and  put  the  team  into  a  gallop 
through  the  orchard  and  under  the  lowest 
trees  so  that  the  branches  soon  brushed 
off  the  bees.  There  was  some  good  run- 
ning and  not  a  little  kicking  by  one  of  the 


animals,  but  aside  from  being  badly  stung 
no  damage  was  done.  As  the  driver 
passed  under  the  tree  his  hat  was  taken 
off  by  a  limb  and  he  shared  with  the 
horses  in  the  shower.  Luckily  the  brush 
soon  combed  the  bees  out,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  stings  on  the  scalp  he 
was  none  the  worse. 

Good  Outlook  for  Wine  Grape  In- 
dustry.— Gilroy  Gazette:  Choice  wine 
grapes  are  said  to  be  worth  this  season  $25 
a  ton,  and  we  understand  that  in  San 
Francisco  dealers  are  offering  to  make 
contracts  covering  a  term  of  years  to  pay 
$20  a  ton  for  all  wine  grapes  that  may  be 
produced.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
phylloxera  is  destroying  thousands  of 
acres  of  vines  each  year.  Shrewd  growers 
are  planting  vineyards  of  resistant  vines, 
and  by  the  time  they  come  into  bearing 
the  production  throughout  the  State  will 
have  become  so  limited  that  the  output 
of  the  new  vineyards  will  likely  command 
good  prices. 

Sweet  Peas  Galore.— Gilroy  Advo- 
cate: The  Morse  Seed  Co.  controls  1250 
acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the  valley 
south  and  southeast  of  Gilroy.  The  en- 
tire tract  is  under  the  supervision  of  Ah 
Him,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Morses  for  twenty-four  years  and  is  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  Chinamen  in  the 
State.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
Morse  Seed  Farm  is  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  the  valley.  Just  think  of 
sixty  acres  of  sweet  peas  of  about  100  va- 
rieties, all  abloom!  It  is  truly  a  magnifi- 
cent sight.  The  varieties  are  separated 
by  rows  of  carrots  or  lettuce.  The  most 
delicately  tinted  varieties  are  here  seen  in 
such  bewildering  profusion  as  to  make  the 
visitor  halt  with  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  pleasure.  There  is  a  variety  of  other 
flowers,  including  asters,  poppies  and  ver- 
benas. About  250  acres  are  in  onions,  70 
acres  in  lettuce  and  smaller  acreages  in 
tomato,  parsnip,  spinach  and  oyster  plants. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit   Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian,  June  27:    Orchard  buying  seems  to 
have  ceased.    The  packers  are  waiting  for 

orders  and  quotations.  Tree  props 

are  in  plentiful  evidence  in  many  of  the 
orchards.  The  prop  is  often  the  salvation 
of  a  good  tree,  and  it  pays  to  save  good 

bearing  trees.  Apples  are  now  making 

a  rapid  growth,  and  the  cool  nights  are 
right  for  their  proper  development. 
There  have  been  no  spells  of  warm  weather 

so  far  to  hurt  this  year's  apple  crop.  

The  Bellefleur  crop  of  this  valley  is  not 
going  to  be  as  heavy  as  was  predicted  four 
weeks  ago,  but  it  is  going  to  be  fair  in  size 
and  every  prospect  is  favorable  that  it 
will  be  an  excellent  one  in  quality.  There 
are  fine  prospects  for  lots  of  four-tier 
stock. 

Fine  Beet  Yield.  —  Watsonville 
Pajaronian,  June  27:  The  Pajaro  valley 
beet  crop  is  coming  along  fully  up  to  the 
expectations  of  six  weeks  ago.  The  beet 
fields,  from  near  Corralitos  southeast  to 
Pajaro,  and  from  the  ocean  and  San  An- 
dreas hills  to  the  most  eastern  point  of 
Pajaro  valley,  have  never  looked  better 
The  long  lines  of  beets  show  scarcely  a 
miss,  and  they  have  a  healthy  color  and  a 
strong  growth.  Pajaro  valley  is  out  for 
its  banner  beet  crop  this  year,  and  it  is 
very  apt  to  have  it.  It  will  pour  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  tons  of  sugar-laden 
beets  into  the  slicers  of  the  big  mill  at 
Spreckels. 

Bark  Peeling  on  a  Large  Scale.— 
Boulder  Creek  Mountain  Echo:  The 
work  of  bark  peeling  is  now  on  in  full 
blast  on  Newell  creek  for  the  Big  Basin 
Lumber  Co.  Dan  E.  Smith  of  Sequoia 
has  charge  of  the  work  and  between  forty 
and  fifty  men  are  employed.  Somewhere 
between  1000  and  2000  cords  of  bark  will 
be  peeled.  Men  are  already  at  work  mak- 
ing trails  and  pitching  the  peeled  bark  to- 
gether, preparatory  for  packing. 

STANISLAUS. 

Calves  Dying  From  Unknown  Dis- 
ease. —  Modesto  News:  A  disease  un- 
known to  the  cattle  owners  in  this  section 
is  killing  off  a  large  number  of  calves  in 
portions  cf  this  county.  All  the  way  from 
Salida  to  Westport  and  on  the  west  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  river  many  calves  have 
died.  They  do  not  die  as  suddenly  as 
from  some  other  diseases,  but  the  fatality 
is  great.  A  short  time  ago  a  State  vet- 
erinary surgeon  was  in  this  section  and 
reported  the  county  free  from  disease. 
He  has  been  again  communicated  with. 

Harvesting  Flax  Crop. — Modesto 
News:  The  Pacific  Fiber  Co.  is  now  mak- 
ing an  experiment  of  flax  raising  in  the 
sandy  land  three  miles  east  of  Turlock. 
The  company  has  purchased  the  neces- 
sary machinery  for  the  harvest  of  the  flax 
crop  and  the  transformation  of  the  product 
into  fiber.  It  is  the  intention  to  immedi- 
ately erect  the  necessary  buildings  and 
proceed  with  the  harvest.  The  company 
has  110  acres  planted,  and  during  the  sea- 
son has  irrigated  a  part  of  the  crop  and 
part  of  it  has  not  been  irrigated.    A  good 


crop  is  on  all  the  land,  that  which  wa- 
irrigated  being  equal  to  that  which 
irrigated.    This  is  probably  due  to  . 
fact  that  we  had  heavy  rains  very  late, 
for  up  to  these  rains  it  was  inferior  to  the 
irrigated  flax.    The  seed  planted  was  im- 
ported from  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  cost  7 
cents  per  pound.    The  experiment  is  one 
that  has  cost  the  company  a  goodly  sum, 
but  the  returns  promise  to  be  satisfactory. 
Already  the  company  has  received  many 
letters  regarding  its  attempt  from  Eastern 
concerns  who  are  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  demand  for  the  fiber  seems 
to  be  large. 

Painful  Accident  at  Skimming 
Station.— Modesto  News:  John  Grant 
recently  met  with  a  painful  accident  at  a 
skimming  station  of  the  Modesto  cream- 
ery. Young  Grant  was  passing  in  front 
of  a  steam  pipe  which  had  a  piece  of  hose 
on  its  end  to  carry  away  the  steam.  The 
pressure  of  the  steam  was  coming  with 
too  much  force  and  blew  the  hose  off  the 
pipe,  allowing  the  steam  to  strike  Grant 
on  the  right  side  of  the  face.  Dr.  Evans 
was  summoned  to  attend  to  the  injuries 
and  found  the  face  and  shoulders  badly 
scalded  and  the  right  eye  severely  injured. 
TEHAMA. 

Sugar  Beets  Doing  Well.— Red 
Bluff  News:  A  gentleman  who  recently 
visited  the  beet  fields  of  the  Finnel  Com- 
pany lands  says  that  a  few  of  the  beets 
have  been  dug  up  to  see  how  they  were 
growing,  and  some  of  these  had  already 
attained  a  weight  of  four  pounds.  When 
the  time  for  digging  comes  they  are  ex- 
pected to  weigh  about  six  pounds.  An 
estimate  of  the  crop  has  been  made,  and 
this  places  the  yield  from  1500  acres  at 
about  29,000  tons.  The  transportation 
charges  are  estimated  at  $2.60  per  ton, 
and  this  will  amount  to  about  $7.5,000.  To 
move  the  crop— estimated  at  fifteen  tons 
per  car — will  require  about  2000  cars,  or, 
at  thirty-five  cars  to  the  train,  fifty-seven 
train  loads,  being  nearly  a  month's  work 
at  two  trains  per  day. 

Fifteen  Sacks  to  the  Acre.— Red 
Bluff  News:  George  Dunn,  who  farms  on 
a  ranch  near  Tehama,  had  sixty  acres  in 
wheat  that  went  fifteen  sacks  to  the  acre. 
Adjoining  land,  of  the  same  quality  of 
soil,  produced  only  ten  sacks  per  acre. 
Mr.  Dunn  is  unable  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  yield.  This  is  the  best  crop 
the  land  has  produced  for  a  number  of 
years. 

TULARE. 
Good  Yield  of  Potatoes.— Visalia 
Delta,  June  27:  Potato  growers  are  in 
good  spirits  this  season.  The  first  crop 
has  been  a  very  satisfactory  one.  Dan 
Switzer  has  about  thirty  acres  and  he  says 
he  could  not  ask  for  a  better  yield.  His 
experience  convinces  him  that  Maul's 
Thoroughbred  and  the  White  Star  are 
among  the  best  varieties  to  plant  in  this 
section. 

Hay  Destroyed  by  Spontaneous 
Combustion.— Tulare  Rodster:  Sunday 
morning  while  Henry  Kelly  was  out  look- 
ing after  some  water  that  was  being  used 
for  irrigation,  he  happened  to  glance 
toward  a  stack  of  alfalfa  hay  in  an  adja- 
cent field  that  had  been  put  ud  wet.  All 
at  once  there  was  an  eruption  in  the  top  of 
the  stack  and  flames  shot  up  40  feet  or 
more,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  stack 
was  enveloped  in  flames.  It  was  still 
burning  Monday.  It  was  a  pure  case  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  It  was  known 
that  the  hay  had  rotted  and  spoiled  in  the 
stack  after  its  last  wetting  by  the  rain, 
but  it  was  not  supposed  that  it  would  go 
off  like  a  blast  of  powder  and  burn  up  of 
its  own  heat;  but  it  did. 

Girl  Drives  a  Four-Horse  Header. 
— Tulare  Register:  Miss  Alice  Carpenter, 
one  of  the  Tulare  High  School  graduates, 
drove  a  four-horse  header  team  for  two 
days  the  past  week,  her  brothers  not  be- 
ing able  to  secure  a  driver,  and  she  drove 
so  well  that  they  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
stay  with  the  job;  but  having  other  duties 
to  perform,  she  declined  the  offer.  Two 
others  of  the  class  of  graduates  are  cook- 
ing for  harvester  crews. 

VENTURA. 

Chicken  with  a  Wooden  Leg. — 
Ventura  Independent:  One  of  the  many 
young  chicks  about  the  back  door  of  a 
restaurant  cut  its  foot  on  a  tomato  can 
about  three  weeks  ago,  and  eventually  the 
member  was  touched  by  blood  poisoning, 
for  it  swelled  rapidly  and  was  painful. 
The  chick  could  not  use  the  foot  at  all. 
Oscar  Brown  amputated  the  leg  half  way 
to  the  knee.  After  turning  the  outer 
skin  back,  he  tied  the  various  ligaments 
and  dressed  the  operation  in  genuine 
surgical  fashion,  patching  up  a  temporary 
wooden  leg  until  the  leg  healed. 

Ojai  Oranges  —Santa  Barbara  Press: 
Some  fine  specimens  of  Matilija  oranges 
are  exhibited  by  George  W.  Bates,  just 
returned  from  a  two  weeks'  outing  at  that 
resort.  The  fruit  is  large,  some  of  the 
oranges  weighing  two  pounds  each,  and. 
they  have  a  sweet,  delicious  flavor. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Joy  of  the  Hills. 


I  ride  on  the  mountain  tops,  I  ride ; 

I  have  found  my  life  and  am  satisfied. 

Onward  I  ride  in  the  blowing  oats, 

Checking  the  field-lark's  rippling  notes- 
Lightly  I  sweep 
From  steep  to  steep  : 

Over  my  head  through  the  branches  high 

Come  giimpses  of  a  rushing  sky  ; 

The  tall  oats  brush  my  horse's  flanks  ; 

A  bee  looms  out  of  the  scented  grass  ; 

A  jay  laughs  with  me  as  I  pass. 

I  ride  on  the  hills,  I  forgive,  I  forget 
Life's  hoard  of  regret — 
All  the  terror  and  pain 
Of  the  chafing  chain. 
Grind  on,  O  cities,  grind  : 
I  leave  you  a  blur  behind. 
I  am  lifted  elate— the  skies  expand  : 
Here  the  world's  heaped  gold  is  a  pile  of 
sand. 

Let  them  weary  and  work  in  their  narrow 
walls ; 

I  ride  with  the  voices  of  waterfalls ! 

I  swing  on  as  one  in  a  dream — I  swing 
Down  the  airy  hollows,  I  shout,  I  sing  ! 
The  world  is  gone  like  an  empty  word  : 
My  body's  a  bough  in  the  wind,  my  heart 
a  bird  I  — Edwin  Markham. 


Another  Chance. 

How  oft  this  moan  ariseth,  "  Fate  is  to  us 
unkind  ! 

No  splendid  opportunity,  no  more  new 

worlds  to  find  !" 
Methinks  our  eyes  are  blinded.    To-day  a 

beggar  seems ; 
A  prince  he  comes  to-morrow,  fulfilling  all 

our  dreams. 
A  world  of  wonders  waiting  for  one  with 

seeing  eyes ; 
For  one  to  pluck  the  secrets  from  nature's 

strange  disguise ; 
For  one  to  live  life's  noblest ;  for  one  to 

sing  life's  song ; 
For  one  to  lead  in  fighting  new,  hydra- 
headed  wrong. 
'Tis  but  with  courage,  open-eyed ;  face 

duty  all  the  way  ; 
And  work  to  earn  the  triumphs  we're 

longing  for  to-day  ! 

—Margaret  Stewart  Sibley. 

An  Indian  Fakir's  Trick. 

An  oflftcer  of  the  British  army,  who 
served  in  India  with  the  Seventh  and 
the  Fourteenth  Hussars,  was  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  New  York.  Some 
friends  were  talking  with  him  about 
India  and  his  experiences  there,  and 
the  conversation  turned  to  Indian  fakirs 
and  their  wonderful  performances. 

"  These  fellows  do  perform  some  ex- 
traordinary tricks,"  said  the  British 
officer;  "but,  extraordinary  as  they 
are,  the  tricks  are  not  so  fearfully 
wonderful  as  some  of  the  stories  of  them 
which  are  brought  away  from  India  by 
the  tourists  who  learn  all  about  India 
and  its  people  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks'  sojourn  in  some  of  the  coast 
towns. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest 
of  the  fakirs  are  never  seen  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  Their  religion  and 
their  superstition  will  not  permit  them 
to  wander  from  their  native  haunts, 
and  only  those  who  have  traveled  or 
lived  in  the  wildest  and  most  remote 
parts  of  India  have  witnessed  the  per- 
formances of  the  really  great  tricks  of 
the  fakirs. 

"  You  must  remember  at  the  outset 
that  the  real  thing,  to  use  an  Ameri- 
canism, in  the  way  of  a  Hindoo  fakir  is 
a  man  of  secrets  and  of  strange  habits. 
He  loves,  or  affects  to  love,  solitude, 
and  he  works  upon  the  superstitions  of 
bis  fellows  in  performing  what  are  re- 
garded by  the  other  Hindoos  as  sure- 
enough  miracles.  He  lives  in  compara- 
tive seclusion,  existing  on  heaven  knows 
what. 

"  Of  course,  at  every  opportunity,  he 
extorts  whatever  he  may  from  his  fel- 
lows, but  that  is  not  much.  And,  shun- 
ning as  he  does  the  cities,  it  is  only  for 
a  venturesome  foreign  hunter  that  he 
may  now  and  then  perform  and  get 
any  considerable  backsheesh.  In  his 
native  state  he  is  the  filthiest  human 
being  I  ever  clapped  my  eyes  on, 
and  by  long  habit  be  has  fallen  into 


a  chronic  state  of  weirdness,  so  to 
speak. 

"  Report  travels  much  more  rapidly 
than  one  would  suppose  in  the  moun- 
tains of  India,  and  once  a  party  of 
foreign  sportsmen  or  travelers  appears 
in  the  up  country,  a  fakir  is  not  long 
in  striking  the  spoor,  and  he  keeps  to 
it  until  he  comes  up  with  the  strang- 
ers. At  such  times  the  fakir  usually 
travels  with  a  small  boy  and  a  dirty 
bag  filled  with  a  promiscuous  jumble 
of  nuts,  shells,  trick  paraphernalia  and 
what  not. 

"The  first  time  I  ever  met  a  no- 
discount  fakir  was  in  a  wild,  unfre- 
quented part  of  India,  where  two  other 
officers  of  the  regiment,  an  army  sur- 
geon and  myself  had  gone  on  a  hunt- 
ing trip.  We  spent  the  day  beating 
for  a  tiger,  which  got  away,  and  had 
returned  to  camp  tired  and  out 
of  sorts.  Taking  an  early  dinner,  for 
we  were  horribly  hungry,  we  sat 
down  outside  the  tent  to  smoke  our 
cheroots. 

"Suddenly,  just  before  sundown,  we 
noticed  an  uncanny-looking  person  com- 
ing toward  us,  grinning  like  a  black 
devil,  salaaming  at  every  step,  and 
mumbling  something  which  none  of  us 
could  understand.  We  knew,  of  course, 
that  our  visitor  was  one  of  the  moun- 
tain fakirs,  and  we  calmly  waited  for 
him  to  proceed  to  business. 

"  As  he  put  down  his  bag  with  great 
deliberation,  the  boy  accompanying  him 
curled  himself  on  the  ground  and 
seemed  to  be  paying  attention  to  noth- 
ing in  particular.  After  a  little,  the 
old  codger  produced,  seemingly  from 
nowhere,  a  ball  of  ordinary  cotton 
string,  which  had  once  been  white,  such 
string  as  shopkeepers  ordinarily  use  to 
tie  up  light  packages  with. 

"  The  man's  hair  was  gray,  and  his 
hide  was  as  black  as  Erebus.  He 
wore  a  dirty  turban  and  loin  cloth, 
which  two  articles  constituted  his  ap- 
parel. The  boy's  outfit  was  no  less 
elaborate. 

"After  tossing  the  ball  of  string 
about  for  a  while — it  was  about  the  size 
of  a  billiard  ball — he  threw  it  high  into 
the  air,  retaining  the  free  end  of  the 
string  in  his  hand.  Up  and  up  and  up 
went  the  ball,  growmg  smaller  and 
smaller  the  higher  it  traveled,  until  it 
disappeared  from  sight  altogether.  To 
all  appearances  it  had  sailed  up  until 
it  had  reached  the  nearest  stratum  of 
clouds  and  disappeared  behind  it.  It 
was  the  mightiest  ball  throwing  we 
had  ever  seen,  and  was  quite  suf- 
ficient to  attract  our  attention  to  any- 
thing that  the  old  boy  might  subse- 
quently do — and  that  was  just  what  he 
wanted. 

"As  soon  as  the  ball  had  disappeared 
the  fakir  let  go  the  free  end  of  the 
string,  and  there  we  had  a  line  of  cot- 
ton twine  extending  from  about  5  feet 
from  the  ground  up  to  the  Lord  knows 
where.  When  the  old  man  found  that 
the  ball  remained  up  in  the  air,  refus- 
ing absolutely  to  come  down,  no  matter 
how  wildly  he  gesticulated  or  how 
loudly  he  yelled  at  it,  he  was  apparently 
much  annoyed. 

"  He  tugged  and  tugged  at  the  cord, 
but  he  couldn't  pull  the  cord  out  of 
space,  and,  as  an  evident  last  resort, 
he  called  the  boy,  told  him  to  climb  the 
cord  and  bring  the  ball  down.  Then  we 
saw  the  spectacle  of  a  boy,  12  or  14 
years  old,  climbing  hand-over-hand  up 
a  line  of  cotton  twine  about  the  size  of  a 
large  pin. 

"Up  and  up,  higher  and  higher,  the 
urchin  went,  climbing  as  a  sailor  climbs 
a  rope,  until  he,  too,  had  disappeared 
behind  the  clouds  which  hid  the  ball. 
When  last  we  saw  him,  he  looked  to  be 
just  about  as  big  as  the  ball  did  when  it 
disappeared. 

"  As  soon  as  the  urchin  disappeared 
there  was  more  trouble  for  the  fakir. 
The  boy  appeared  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  roosting  place  he  had  found 
and  the  old  man  was  no  more  success- 
ful in  getting  him  back  to  earth  than 
he  had  been  with  the  ball  of  twine. 
Then  we  did  have  a  sample  of  splendid 
rage. 

"The  old  rascal  worked  himself  up 
into  a  perfect  fury.  He  yelled,  danced 
and  gesticulated  and  gave  the  best 
exhibition  of  a  human  demon  that  I 
ever  saw.  By  way  of  heightening  the 
effect  and  increasing  our  interest  in  the 


show,  he  dropped  into  broken  but  intel- 
ligible English,  the  substance  of  which 
was  : 

"  'Am  I  to  be  made  an  idiot  of  by  a 
ball  of  string  and  a  fool  by  a  chokera 
(small  boy)  ?  Allah  forbid  !  I  will  them 
both  teach  that  they  may  not  trifle 
with  one  so  old  and  so  wise.' 

' '  Then  rushing  to  the  filthy  old  bag 
that  had  been  lying  all  this  time  on  the 
ground,  he  thrust  an  arm  into  it  and 
drew  forth  the  most  murderous  looking 
knife  I  ever  saw.  It  had  a  curved 
blade  about  9  inches  long,  3  inches 
across  at  the  hilt  and  tapering  to  a  fine 
point.  Placing  the  knife  between  his 
teeth  and  grasping  the  twine  with  both 
hands,  the  old  boy,  showing  marvelous 
agility  for  one  of  his  apparent  age, 
went  up  the  cord  as  the  boy  had,  hand- 
over-hand, and  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it,  he,  too,  had  disappeared  from 
view. 

'  'He  had  us  all  going  by  this  time, 
and  we  just  sat  there  gaping  up  into 
the  air  like  a  lot  of  precious  idiots. 
There  was  a  second's  absolute  silence, 
and  then  an  agonizing  yell,  so  piercing 
that  it  sunk  into  one's  very  bones.  An- 
other second,  which  seemed  like  an  age, 
and  then  we  saw  a  dark  object  come 
hurtling  down  from  the  sky.  Down  and 
down  it  came,  until  it  landed  only  a  few 
feet  from  us  with  a  sickening  sort  of 
thud. 

"  Looking  to  see  what  it  was,  we  saw 
the  head  of  the  boy  who  had  climbed 
the  cord  lying  there,  severed  from  the 
body  at  about  the  middle  of  the  neck. 
A  closer  examination  showed  that  the 
face  wore  a  horrible  expression,  while 
the  scarlet  blood  poured  from  the 
divided  arteries  and  the  dark  venous 
blood  from  the  veins.  The  twitching  of 
the  newly-cut  muscles  and  the  wind- 
pipe, and  the  cleanly  severed  joints  of 
two  of  the  cervical  vertebra'  were 
quite  plain  to  the  army  surgeon  and  to 
the  I'est  of  us,  all  of  whom  knew  a 
little  of  anatomy  from  the  field  hos- 
pitals. 

"We  hadn't  by  any  means  got  over 
the  shivery  feeling  we  experienced  at 
seeing  the  head  of  the  late  urchin, 
when  down  came  an  arm,  cut  off 
through  the  shoulder  joint  and  giving 
all  the  anatomical  relations  in  that 
part  quite  plainly.  A  moment  later 
the  other  arm  dropped  at  our  feet,  and 
an  examination  showed  that  it  had  been 
cut  off  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The 
doctor  said  the  old  rascal  carved  clev- 
erly enough  to  have  been  a  surgeon  at 
the  Royal  College. 

"We  were  about  ready  for  anything 
after  that)  and  so  were  not  particularly 
surprised  when  a  leg,  severed  at  the 
hip  joint  and  exposing  the  head  of 
femur,  the  muscles  twitching  just  as 
you  may  have  seen  them  twitch  in  a 
freshly  killed  animal,  came  along.  The 
other  leg  followed  in  due  time  and  then 
came  the  trunk. 

"A  moment  later  the  old  man  was 
seen  coming  down  the  string,  and 
when  he  dropped  to  the  ground  from 
the  end  of  it  he  was  literally  covered 
with  gore  from  head  to  foot.  The  knife, 
still  held  between  his  teeth,  was  fairly 
dripping  with  blood.  His  eyes  appeared 
wilder  than  ever,  his  features  drawn, 
and  he  paced  back  and  forth  for  a  few 
seconds  like  a  chained  tiger. 

"Then  he  collected  the  head,  limbs 
and  trunk  and  tossed  them  into  the 
old  bag.  While  watching  this  action, 
we  lost  sight  of  the  string  and  the  knife 
and  never  saw  them  again.  Slinging 
the  bag  over  his  shoulder,  he  walked 
away.  We  knew  this  was  only  a  bluff, 
because  he  hadn  t  yet  received  any 
backsheesh,  and  we  knew  he  never 
would  depart  without  that. 

"  He  had  only  moved  off  a  few  paces 
when  we  saw  that  something  was  mov- 
ing inside  the  bag.  The  old  man 
stopped,  put  on  a  surprised  expres- 
sion, put  the  bag  down  on  the  ground, 
and  in  a  moment  out  crawled  the  boy, 
as  sound  in  wind  and  limb  as  he  had  ever 
been. 

' '  The  boy  began  to  smile,  and  the 
old  man,  smiling  and  salaaming,  came 
toward  us  for  his  money.  This  he  got 
in  a  very  liberal  amount,  and  off  he 
went,  leaving  us  standing  there,  mysti- 
fied, confused  and  flabbergasted. 

"  We  looked  about  for  traces  of  the 
recently  committed  tragedy,  but  where 
the  ground  had  been  free  with  blood  a 


moment  before  not  a  trace  of  it  was 
left.  There  was  not  the  sHghtest  bit  of 
doubt  that  the  boy  had  been  carved  up 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  had  as  miraculously  come  to 
life  again. 

"About  the  carving,  the  rest  of  us 
might  have  been  mistaken,  but  you 
couldn't  fool  the  doctor.  He  had  been 
cold-blooded  enough  to  pick  up  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  body  as  they 
came  tumbling  down  from  the  sky,  had 
examined  them  and  was  perfectly  posi- 
tive that  the  dismemberment  had 
taken  place  and  had  been  the  work  of  a 
skillful  surgeon,  or  student  of  anatomy. 
That  was  one  of  the  few  perform- 
ances that  I  ever  saw  of  the  real, 
genuine  Hindoo  fakirs  of  the  Indian 
wilds." 

"But  how  do  you  account  for  it  all  ?  " 
asked  one  of  the  British  army  officer's 
friends. 

"  Why,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
account  for  it,"  was  the  reply.  "We 
were  simply  mesmerized  or  hypnotized 
by  the  old  boy  and  placed  in  such  a 
mental  state  that  we  imagined  the 
whole  performance  really  had  been  en- 
acted." 

"But  how  about  the  ax-my  doctor, 
who  handled  the  dismembered  parts  ?  ' 
asked  some  one  else. 

"Oh,  he  was  befuddled  just  like  the 
rest  of  us.  He  thought  he  handled 
stray  arms  and  legs  and  heads  and 
trunks,  whereas  he  didn't  do  anything 
of  the  kind." 

"  Maybe  Englishmen  in  India  can  be- 
come thus  mentally  twisted,"  said  the 
first  inquirer;  "but  I'm  blamed  if  I 
believe  anybody  else  can.  Either  you 
saw  a  miracle  performed  or  the  whole 
blessed  lot  of  you  were  jagged." — New 
York  Sun^  ^ 

Modern  Educational  Methods. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  heard  a  little 
story  yesterday  about  an  observant,  if 
not  mathematical,  boy,  that  I  thought 
might  interest  your  readers,  seeing  all 
are  concerned  with  educational  results 
and  all  concur  that  the  chief  use  of 
book  learning  is  to  assist  in  developing 
and  rightly  directing  brain  power  : 

Dramatis  person.-c  :  Teacher  and 
Tommy. 

Teacher  to  Tommy  (who  is  not  over 
ready  at  abstract  mathematics) — Two 
and  two,  Tommy,  are  how  many  ? 

Tommy  (after  deep  pondering) — Four, 
sir. 

Teacher— Good  boy  !  Now  I  wonder 
if  you  can  tell  me  what  five  times  two 
would  make  ? 

Tommy  (sadly  and  slowly) — Dunno, 
sir. 

Teacher — Try  again,  Tommy. 

Tommy — Dunno,  sir. 

Teacher  —  Now,  Tommy,  suppose 
your  father  were  to  give  your  mother 
five  dollars  (counting  his  five  fingers 
for  the  five  dollars),  and  then  give  her 
another  five  dollars,  what  would  she 
have  then  ? 

Tommy  (very  readily) — Fits,  sir. 

Evidently  Tommy  had  his  bump  of  ob- 
servation cultivated,  if  not  his  faculty 
for  figures.  Edward  Berwick. 

Monterey,  June  17. 

The  Boy  Wanted  in  Business. 

"What  kind  of  a  boy  does  a  man 
want  in  business?"  was  asked  of  a 
merchant. 

He  replied:  "Well,  I  will  tell  you. 
In  the  first  place  he  wants  a  boy  who 
don't  know  much.  Business  men  gen- 
erally like  to  run  their  own  business, 
and  prefer  some  one  who  will  listen  to 
their  way  rather  than  teach  them  a 
new  kind.  Second,  a  prompt  boy,  one 
who  understands  seven  o'clock  is  not 
ten  minutes  past.  Third,  an  indus- 
trious boy  who  is  not  afraid  to  put  in 
extra  work  in  case  of  need.  Fourth, 
an  honest  boy — honest  in  service  as 
well  as  matters  in  dollars  and  cents. 
And  fifth,  a  good-natured  boy,  who 
will  keep  his  temper,  even  if  his  em- 
ployer does  lose  his  now  and  then." 


She — "  Of  course  every  woman  likes 
to  be  flattered." 

He  (with  a  meaning  look)— "  But 
there  are  women  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  flatter. 
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Impostors  Amon^  Animals. 

William  Morton  Wheeler,  professor 
of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Texas, 
has  an  illustrated  article  ia  the  July 
Century,  on  the  subject  of  "Impostors 
Among  Animals." 

The  Shaksperian  conception  of  the  hu- 
man world  as  a  stage  may  be  expanded 
to  include  the  animal  world  as  well 
Like  ourselves,  animals  enter  on  the 
struggle  for  existence  with  a  modicum 
of  equipment  in  figure,  complexion, 
voice,  and  demeanor,  and  with  the  as- 
signment of  a  definite  role  to  play  in 
the  melodrama  of  )ife.  Hence  we  are 
not  surprised  \o  find  that  many  of  our 
four,  six,  and  eight-footed  compeiitors 
have,  figuratively  speaking,  attained  to 
some  proficiency  in  the  art  of  imposi- 
tion while  endeavoring  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  world,  i.  e. .  the  opportunity 
of  feeding,  mating,  and  leaving  offspring 
to  repeat  the  same  performance  con- 
tinuously. 

It  must  have  been  some  such  reflec- 
tion as  this  which  led  Henry  Drummond 
to  remark  that  "  Carlyle  in  his  black- 
est visions  of  '  shams  and  humbugs ' 
among  humankind  never  saw  anything 
so  finished  in  hypocrisy  as  the  natural- 
ist now  finds  in  every  tropical  focest. 
There  are  to  be  seen  creatures,  not 
singly,  but  in  tens  of  thousands,  whose 
every  appearance,  down  to  the  minut- 
est spot  and  wrinkle,  is  an  affront  to 
truth,  whose  every  attitude  is  a  pose 
for  a  purpose,  and  whose  whole  life  is  a 
sustained  lie.  Before  these  master- 
pieces of  deception  the  most  ingenious 
of  human  impositions  are  vulgar  and 
transparent.  Fraud  is  not  only  the 
great  rule  of  life  in  a  tropical  forest, 
but  the  one  condition  of  it." 

Drummond's  statements  are  perhaps 
a  little  misleading  without  some  qualifi- 
cation, for  animals  are  not  impostors 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  since 
they  are,  of  course,  perfectly  unaware 
of  appearing  under  a  deceptive  dis- 
guise. Moreover,  what  is  true  of 
animal  life  in  the  tropic  is  also,  in  great 
measure,  true  of  animal  life  in  other 
regions  of  the  globe. 

In  the  development  of  deceptive  dis- 
guises—disguises which  affect  the  form, 
attitude,  and  color,  but  largely  the 
color,  of  animals — nature  appears  to 
have  proceeded  along  two  different 
paths,  one  of  which  is  direct  and  re- 
latively easy,  the  other  circuitous  and 
much  more  difficult.  The  easy  path, 
which  may  be  considered  first,  is  that 
of  protective  resemblance  pure  and 
simple,  i.  e.,  an  approach  in  the  animal's 
form  color,  and  attitude  to  some  object 
in  the  surroundings.  Such  an  ap- 
proximation can  hardly  fail  to  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage,  since  the 
animal  thereby  merges  so  completely 
with  its  environment  as  to  pass  unob- 
served by  its  enemies  or  by  its  prey. 
This  alternative  has  led  in  two  direc- 
tions, to  a  defensive  and  an  aggressive 
form  of  resemblance. 

Every  sportsman  has  been  deceived 
by  the  close  resemblance  of  birds  and 
other  animals  to  the  soil  acd  vegetation. 
It  would  be  easy,  moreover,  to  show 
that  many  reptiles,  frogs,  and  fishes, 
and  very  many  of  the  lower  animals, 
exhibit  similar  adaptations.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  some  of  these  crea- 
tures, like  the  chameleons,  many  tree 
frogs,  cuttlefishes,  and  shrimps,  can 
actually  change  their  colors  to  make 
them  harmonize  with  the  exact  tints  of 
the  vegetation  or  soil  on  which  they  are 
living.  But  no  animal  can  compare  with 
the  insects  and  spiders  in  the  detailed 
perfection  of  their  protective  disguises, 
or  in  the  frequency  of  adopting  this 
method  of  eluding  enemies  or  of  stealth- 
ily approaching  prey.  This  is  true 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  active 
color-changes  like  those  of  the  chame- 
leon are  scarcely  known  to  occur  among 
insects. 

Many  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  protective  resemblance  among  in- 
sects are  the  result  of  the  very  inti- 
mate association  of  these  animals  with 
the  flora  of  our  planet.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  insects  which  live  exposed 
on  the  vegetation.  There  is  really  no 
portion  of  the  plant  excepting  its  roots 
and  fruits  which  is  not  copied  by  some 
insect,  often  with  the  most  astonishing 
faithfulness  to  details.    Hosts  of  moths 


copy  the  rough  lichen  mottled  bark  of 
trees ;  the  walking-sticks  and  looping 
caterpillars  copy  the  twigs  ;  the  green 
leaves  are  imitated  by  the  katydids  and 
the  marvelous  leaf  insects  (Phyllium)  of 
the  East  Indies,  while  the  dead  leaves 
are  portrayed  by  many  moths  and  but- 
terflies, a  form  of  resemblance  culminat- 
ing in  the  famous  Kallima  butterflies  of 
southern  Asia.  Striking  resemblances 
to  thorns  and  knots  are  to  be  found 
among  spiders  and  leaf  hoppers  (Mem- 
bracidae),  while  even  the  flowers  may 
be  copied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pink 
orchid-like  mantis  (Hymenopus)  of 
India,  and  several  other  species.  The 
roots  of  plants  are  not  copied  because 
they  are  not  exposed  to  view,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  resemble  the  exposed  seed  or 
fruit  would  be  only  an  invitation  to 
birds  to  destroy  any  species  that  might 
be  so  bold  as  to  vary  in  this  direction. 


Emergency. 

This  is  a  fine  game  for  a  party  com- 
posed of  old  and  young,  grave  and  gay, 
for  all  present  may  be  invited  to  join, 
says  Housekeeper.  Two  leaders  are 
selected  who  proceed  to  choose  sides, 
and  the  players  are  seated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  room  facing  each  other. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  guests, 
slips  of  paper  containing  questions 
and  answers  must  be  prepared.  These 
should  be  of  a  character  indicated  by 
the  name  of  the  game.  For  instances, 
"What  would  you  do  if  a  robber  de- 
manded your  money?"  or,  "What 
would  you  do  if  your  switch  fell  off  ?  " 
or,  "What  would  you  do  if  you  lost 
your  head  ?  " 

These  questions  are  placed  in  a  box 
by  themselves,  and  there  must  be 
many  more  than  enough  to  go  around. 

The  answers  are  in  another  box, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  fit  the  questions,  although  they 
should  all  be  "emergency"  replies. 
I'd  scream  for  help,"  "I'd  kill  the 
dog,"  "I'd  eat  my  hat,"  "I'd  have 
hysterics,"  are  all  good  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  questions  are  then  passed  to 
the  players  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
each  of  whom  draws  one,  and  the 
answers  are  passed  to  the  opposite 
players.  A  player  on  the  "question" 
side  advances  to  a  position  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room,  and  the  leader  on  the 
oppisite  sends  one  of  his  players  to 
meet  him. 

The  questioner  asks  his  question,  and 
his  opponent  replies  according  to  the 
answer  on  the  slip  of  paper  he  has 
drawn.  All  the  other  players  may 
laugh,  but  if  either  of  these  two  are 
caught  smiling,  he  is  immediately  cap- 
tured by  the  opposite  leader,  who 
moves  his  prisoner's  chair  to  his  own 
side  of  the  room.  The  idea  is  to  see 
which  side  will  get  most  "prisoners" 
during  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Each  questioner  may  ask  his  ques- 
tion three  times  in  succession,  and  he 
can  be  as  comical  as  he  pleases  in  his 
inflections,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
smile.  His  opponent  must  repeat  his 
reply  each  time  and  if  he  can  make  the 
questioner  laugh  by  so  doing,  he  wins 
a  prisoiier  for  his  side.  If  neither 
have  smiled  when  the  question  has 
been  asked  and  answered  three  times, 
both  return  to  their  seats,  and  the 
next  two  players  take  their  places  in 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

To  read  these  directions  one  might 
not  consider  this  game  very  funny  ; 
but  to  see  two  sensible  persons  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  room,  glaring 
at  each  other,  and  to  hear  one  gravely 
ask,  "What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
arrested  for  drunkenness  ? "  and  the 
other  fiercely  reply,  "I'd  take  my  hat 
off  to  the  cow,"  is  quite  apt  to  pro- 
voke a  smile,  no  matter  how  sedate  you 
may  be. 

It  chanced,  once,  that  a  lady  drew 
the  question,  "What  would  you  do  if 
you  lost  your  switch  ?  "  and  she  had  to 
propound  it  to  a  dignified  gentleman 
whose  head  had  been  bald  for  years. 
She  managed  to  get  through  without 
smiling,  but  the  reply  he  had  drawn 
was,  "I'd  yell  for  mamma,"  and  he 
gave  it  in  a  tone  that  she  found  ir- 
resistible. She  went  over  to  the  en- 
emy, and  her  opponent  was  left  to 
face  another   questioner.     He  drew 


another  reply  from  the  box,  and 
gravely  said,  "I'd  eat  my  hat,"  when 
asked  what  he  would  do  if  his  hostess 
should  faint. 

The  leader  decides  whether  a  player 
is  to  meet  more  than  one  opponent,  or 
whether  it  is  best  to  call  up  some  one 
else,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
players  take  turns.  The  player  on 
the  "question"  side  takes  the  floor, 
first,  and  that  gives  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  an  opportunity  to  select 
some  one  who  can  best  meet  him  ;  for 
that  reason  the  game  should  not  be 
finished  until  each  side  has  drawn  the 
questions.  Put  the  slips  containing 
questions  and  replies  back  in  their  re- 
spective boxes,  and  mix  them  well. 
The  different  combinations  will  be 
found  quite  as  amusing  as  if  neither 
had  been  heard  before.  There  should 
be  about  twice  as  many  of  both  ques- 
tions and  answers  as  there  are  guests, 
so  that  there  may  be  plenty  to  draw 
from  in  case  the  leader  should  allow 
one  of  his  players  to  meet  a  number 
of  the  "enemy." 


"  No,  I  never  shall  forgive  him,"  said 
old  Mr.  Simington,  referring  to  the 
young  man  with  whom  one  of  his 
daughters  had  eloped.  "The  die  is 
cast ! " 

"  But,"  said  the  friend  who  had  gone 
to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  lovers, 
"you  must  admit  that  his  character  is 
good,  that  he  stands  high  in  business 
circles  and  that  his  habits  are  excel- 
lent. Most  men  would  be  proud  to 
have  such  a  son-in-law." 

"  I  admit  all  that ;  still,  I  shall  never 
forgive  him." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  he  took  the  youngest  and 
prettiest  one  in  the  bunch.  Why  did 
he  not  run  off  with  one  of  her  older 
sisters,  confound  him  !  " 

"The  reason  some  men  don't  get 
along  happily,"  said  Mr.  Meekton,  "is 
that  they  don't  know  how  to  manage 
a  wife." 

"You  know  this?"  was  the  skep- 
tical query. 

"Certainly.  It  is  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
say  "yes"  whenever  she  wants  any- 
thing, and  always  let  her  have  her  own 
way." — Washington  Star. 


"Who  married  you?"  asked  the 
justice  of  a  colored  citizen,  who  had 
been  brought  before  him  for  some  do- 
mestic trouble. 

"  You  did,  sah,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
I  ain't  never  voted  for  you  sence  ! " — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


There  ain't  no  use  in  grievin' 

Because  it's  dark  to-day; 
Life  ain't  no  path  o'  roses — 

You've  got  to  weed  your  way. 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Tomato  Catsup. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  would  like  a  good 
recipe  for  making  tomato  catsup.  If 
you  can  send  me  one  through  the 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
you  will  oblige  me  and  doubtless  many 
others. — Chas.  Richardson,  Colusa. 

This  gives  a  good  opportunity  for 
readers  to  compare  their  favorite 
recipes.  We  are  willing  to  paint  our 
columns  red  with  catsup  recipes  for  a 
while. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Fish  Chowder. — A  four-pound  had- 
dock, skinned,  the  flesh  cut  from  the 
bones  and  divided  into  2-inch  pieces. 
Cover  the  head  and  bones  with  cold  wa- 
ter and  boil  half  an  hour.  Fry  four 
slices  of  fat  salt  pork  and  two  small 
onions  sliced  ;  skim  them  out,  pour  in 
the  strained  bone  water,  boil  and  add 
one  quart  sliced  potato.  Cook  ten 
minutes,  add  the  fish,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  salt  and  one-half  teaspoonful  white 
pepper.  Thicken  one  quart  hot  milk 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  each  flour  and 
butter  cooked  together,  and  pour  it 
into  the  kettle.    Do  not  break  the  fish 


by  needless  stirring.    Split  six  buti 
crackers,  put  them  in  the  tureen  and 
pour  chowder  over  them. 

Puree  of  Dried  White  Beans. — 
Pick  over  and  wash  a  pint  of  beans  and 
soak  over  night.  In  the  morning  drain 
off  the  water,  put  the  beans  into  a 
saucepan  with  cold  water  to  cover 
them,  and  cook  until  tender — a  little 
more  than  an  hour.  Press  through  a 
sieve  ;  add  a  generous  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  put 
into  a  saucepan,  make  very  hot  and 
serve. 

Fruit  Puffs.— Delicious  fruit  puffs 
may  be  made  by  adding  to  the  above 
mixture  one-half  cupful  of  washed  and 
floured  huckleberries  or  the  same 
amount  of  chopped  raisins,  currants  or 
dates.  If  this  is  done  the  batter  should 
be  prepared  as  described  above,  and 
before  adding  the  white  of  the  egg  the 
fruit  should  be  beaten  in  one  cupful  of 
ice-cold  milk  or  water  and  an  additional 
three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  graham 
flour.  When  it  is  light  and  foamy  fold 
in  the  white  of  the  egg  as  before  and 
bake. 

Mushrooms  in  Chafing  Dish. — Wipe 
or  wash  if  needed,  peel,  cut  stems  fine, 
and  if  tough  stew  in  a  little  milk.  Slice 
or  quarter  the  tops,  cook  them  five 
minutes  in  plenty  of  butter,  then  add 
cream  sufficient  to  make  a  sauce, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  the 
stems  and  simmer  a  few  minutes,  or  till 
tender,  adding  more  cream  if  needed. 
There  should  be  sauce  enough  to  moisten 
the  toast.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  delicious  ways  of  cook- 
ing mushrooms,  especially  the  late 
varieties. 

Boiled  Salad  Dressing. — For  a 
boiled  salad  dressing  that  may  be  kept 
in  a  cold  place  for  a  long  time  beat  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  until  they  are  creamy, 
adding  to  them  one-half  teaspoonful 
each  of  mustard  and  salt.  Then  beat 
in  slowly  four  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter  and  six  tablespoonfuls  of  vine- 
gar. Cook  the  mixture  in  a  double 
kettle  until  it  thickens.  When  it  is 
cold  and  just  before  serving  fold  in  one 
cupful  of  cream.  This  may  be  served 
on  cabbage  or  any  other  salad  where 
mayonnaise  is  usually  employed. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Both  carbolic  acid  and  naphtha  are 
said  to  be  effectual  remedies  for  buffalo 
bugs,  black  carpet  beetles  and  all  other 
bugs  and  vermin  that  may  trouble  the 
most  fastidious  housekeeper  at  times. 
Closets,  cracks  and  upholstery  seams 
should  have  a  plentiful  application 
several  times  a  week  until  the  pests 
disappear.  The  naphtha  or  gasolene 
must  not  be  used  where  there  is  fire  or 
gas  burning. 

Cheese  paste  for  sandwiches  is  easily 
prepared.  Boil  two  eggs  hard,  sepa- 
rate the  yolks  from  the  whites,  mash 
the  yolks  smooth  and  chop  the  whites 
very  fine  ;  mix  and  put  through  a  vege- 
tables press,  then  add  butter  the  size 
of  a  small  egg  and  three  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls of  grated  American  cheese. 
Beat  together  until  it  is  a  fine,  smooth 
paste.  If  not  salt  enough  add  a  little, 
and  also  dry  mustard,  if  liked. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  flowers  fresh 
when  coming  from  a  distance  in  warm 
weather.  A  recent  box  sent  into  the 
city  will  serve  as  a  suggestion  to  others. 
Large  leaves  of  rhubarb  were  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  again 
over  the  flowers,  damp  cotton  batting 
about  the  stems  and  the  whole  covered 
with  paraffine  paper.  All  air  was  thus 
excluded,  and  the  moisture  retained, 
so  that  when  the  flowers  arrived  they 
were  as  fresh  as  though  just  sprinkled. 

To  make  a  delicious  cucumber  salad, 
pare  the  cucumbers  and  put  them  into 
ice  water.  Whip  stiff  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  cream,  and  fold  into  it  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  the  same 
quantity  of  horseradish,  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  two  or  three  dashes  of 
paprika.  Stand  this  dressing  on  the 
ice.  Just  before  serving,  dry  the  cucum- 
bers in  a  napkin.  Cut  them  in  thin 
slices  ;  dress  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  arrange  on  bed  of  lettuce. 
Cover  with  the  whipped  cream,  and 
send  any  that  may  remain  to  the  table 
in  a  bowl. 
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Sept. 

67  @67« 
67  @66H 
66»@66!i 
67  ©65^4 
65X®e6« 


6Xd 
6'/.(J 
6  d 
8H<1 
6«d 


5s  6Md 

5s  6;iid 

38  5Kd 

5s  6^d 

5s  6H<1 


May. 


1  04H@  

1  Qb%®  


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  July  2,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

July. 

Wednesday   65K@66?< 

Thursday  66X®«7V4 

Friday   667i@66 

Saturday   66  @65!2 

Monday   66!i@64H 

Tuesday   M}i®MH 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week; 

July. 

Wednesday   6s  6«d 

Thursday   Ss 

Friday   8s 

Saturday  

Monday   *s 

Tuesday   5s 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday   1  02  @1  01?s 

Friday   1  00?i@I  00% 

Saturday   1  00%®\  00 

Monday   1  O0H@  99% 

Tuesday   1  OOH@i  01% 

Wednesday    ®    ®  

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  no  active  trading  in 
wheat  in  this  center  since  last  review,  and 
absence  of  firmness  has  been  much  the 
same  prominent  feature  as  previously 
noted.  It  was  the  exception  where  ship- 
pers named  over  96Jc.  for  No.  1  wheat, 
delivered  at  Port  Costa.  Old  milling 
wheat  was  in  light  stock  and  in  fair  re- 
quest, but  for  best  $1.05  was  an  extreme 
hardly  warranted  as  a  quotation,  sales 
over  $1.03i  being  difficult  to  effect.  There 
are  few  mills  now  running  on  full  time, 
and  the  demand  on  milling  account  will 
doubtless  continue  light  until  new  wheat 
proves  sufficiently  seasoned  to  be  desir- 
able. Foreign  markets  failed  to  develop 
firmness,  despite  prospects  of  France  and 
Germany  being  liberal  buyers  of  American 
wheat  this  year.  In  the  speculative  mar- 
ket there  was  an  improvement  in  values 
immediately  following  last  review,  Doc. 
wheat  touching  $1.02,  but  the  advance 
proved  quite  temporary,  sales  being  made 
same  day  as  low  as  $1.01|,  and  two  days 
later  this  option  sold  down  to  $1.00.  Since 
then  there  have  been  no  marked  fluctua- 
tions, and  business  in  futures  has  been  of 
much  the  same  light  order  as  in  the  spot 
market.  Tuesday  noon  the  option  market 
was  slightly  firmer,  Dec.  wheat  touching 
Sl.Olf. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1901,  delivery,  99J@$1.02. 

May,  1902,  deUvery,  $1.04J@1.05i. 

Tuesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.00J@1.01J  ;  May,  1902,  $1,051®—. 

Calirornla  Milling,  old  81  00  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  @  97>4 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   97%®\  03M 

Washington  Club   95  @  97« 

on  qualities  wheat   92V4@  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

LIT.  quotations          6s5>^d@6s6d  5s9d®5s9Vid 

Freight  rates   40@— s  36M@37J4s 

Local  market   (1  05®1  07V4  95  @97^ 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

During  the  past  ten  cereal  years  wheat 
exports  were: 

Season.  Centals.  Value. 

1900-1901    8,000,872      $  8,276,078 

1899-1900    6,,'i00,875  6,666,874 

1898-1899    2,286,760  2,758,994 

1897-1898   10,112,641  15,261,951 

1896-1897   10,101,592  13,042,688 

1895-1896    10,293,957  10,629,629 

1894-1895    9,605,296  8,607,135 

1893-1894    8,966,268  9,449,612 

1892-1893   10,553,619  1.3,825,632 

1891-1892   13,092,.364  22,089,728 

Of  the  8,810,451  centals  wheat  received 
the  past  season,  37,443  centals  were  from 
Oregon  and  Washington,  against  194,323 
centals  in  previous  season.  Included  in 
the  total  receipts  of  flour — 1,654,207  barrels 
— there  were  received  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  403,277  barrels,  against 
435,972  barrels  in  previous  season.  Total 
shipments  of  wheat  and  its  equivalent  in 
flour  from  this  State  for  the  past  year  ag- 
gregate 552,922  short  tons,  with  a  valua- 
tion of  $11,588,500.  Vessels  to  the  number 
of  140  were  dispatched  with  wheat  con- 


stituting the  entire  or  main  cargo.  During 
preceding  season  the  shipments  of  wheat 
and  its  equivalent  in  flour  were  489,618 
short  tons,  valued  at  $10,781,240,  and  127 
vessels  were  dispatched. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  June  1st  and  July  1st : 

Tons —  June  1st.   July  1st. 

Wheat   88,213  *64,359 

Barley   13,546  tl4,662 

Oats   1,458  1,558 

Corn   58  470 

*  Including  50,460  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
13,332  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  9822  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
3646  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  Ist  inst.  show  a  decrease  of 
23,855  tons  for  the  month  of  June.  A 
year  ago  there  were  126, .525  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

Quotable  values  continue  at  same  range 
as  last  noted,  but  market  lacks  strength. 
Indications  at  the  moment  are  more  favor- 
able for  prices  receding  than  advancing  in 
the  near  future.  To  effect  free  transfers 
at  this  date,  decided  concessions  would 
have  to  be  granted  buyers.  Spot  supplies 
are  more  than  suflRcient  for  immediate  re- 
quirements. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  2S@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60®2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®8  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   S  2S®S  SO 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  7S@8  26 

BARLEY. 

Market  has  ruled  quiet  most  of  the  time 
since  last  report.  There  were  no  heavy 
offerings,  but  there  was  more  than  custom 
could  be  found  for  at  full  current  rates. 
Some  barley  is  going  aboard  ship  for 
Europe,  and  prospects  are  favorable  for  a 
very  good  foreign  demand,  especially  if 
ships  can  be  secured  to  carry  the  grain 
forward  at  anything  like  reasonable 
freight  rates.  Local  brewers  and  maltsters 
have  so  far  done  little  or  nothing  in  new 
barley,  and  very  seldom  do  operate  so 
early  in  the  season.  Millers  are  not  tak- 
ing hold  of  new  feed  very  freely,  most  of 
it  not  being  sufficiently  seasoned  for  im- 
mediate crushing. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   70  @  72^ 

Feed,  fair  to  good   67V4®  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   77H@  82H 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   — ®  

Chevalier,  poor    ®  

OATS. 

Old  oats  are  in  light  stock  and  are 
hardly  quotable  in  a  regular  way.  New 
Reds  are  being  offered  rather  freely,  both 
for  spot  delivery  and  to  arrive,  with  mar- 
ket quite  weak,  quotable  rates  being  at  a 
materially  lower  range  than  last  noted. 
Not  many  new  Whites  or  Grays  are  looked 
for  until  Oregon  and  Washington  begin 
to  forward,  which  will  be  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August.    Blacks  are  lower. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  @1  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32H@1  37H 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  ai  ®1  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice   I  20  @1  40 

Mining   1  42«@1  47H 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

Black  Russian   95  @1  05 

Red  ."   95   ®1  10 

CORN. 

Market  is  practically  bai-e  of  Large 
White,  recent  Central  American  orders 
having-absorbed  the  bulk  of  supplies  of 
this  variety.  There  is  not  much  Large 
Yellow  on  hand,  and  that  offering  is 
mainly  Eastern  product.  Small  Yellow 
continues  scarce  and  high. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  85  @I  40 

Large  Yellow   1  27'4®1  30 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @1  60 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  20  ®1  22!4 

RYE. 

Values  for  this  cereal  remain  at  a  low 
range,  with  very  little  positive  inquiry  at 
present. 

Good  to  choice,  new   "7^4®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 

There  was  some  of  ordinary  quality 
from  Washington  offered  at  $1.60.  For 
strictly  choice  $2  is  being  asked,  but  this 
figure  is  not  obtainable  in  a  wholesale 
way. 

Good  to  choice   1  60  ®1  75 

BEANS. 

The  tendency  on  White  beans  is  to 
easier  figures  and  to  a  wider  range  of 
values  than  have  been  lately  current.  The 
disposition  to  grant  material  concessions 
to  buyers,  however,  is  confined  mainly  to 
offerings  which  are  more  or  less  defective 
in  quality.  It  is  the  exception  where  any 
special  or  undue  selling  pressure  is  being 
exerted  on  strictly  choice  stock.  There 
was  a  moderate  inquiry  for  Pink  beans, 


causing  a  little  better  tone  to  prevail  for 
this  variety,  but  there  was  no  improve- 
ment in  quotable  values.  The  market  as 
a  whole  was  quiet,  and  will  likely  be  so  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks  to  come,  when  earli- 
est beans  of  new  crop  will  be  due. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  75  ®5  OO 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  50  ®4  90 

Lady  Washington   3  75  ®3  90 

Butter    ®  

Pinks   1  40  ®1  66 

BayoB,  good  to  choice   2  30  @2  60 

Reds   8  00  ®3  35 

Red  Kidney   4  26  @4  60 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   6  35  @e  40 

Black-eye  Beafis   2  75  ®3  00 

Horse  Beans   1  00  @l  28 

Qarbahzos,  lafife   2  00  @2  * 

Oarbafizos,  small   1  36  ®1  76 

ORtED  PteAS. 

Next  to  nothing  doing  in  either  Niles  or 
Green  peas.  Values  are  quotably  un- 
changed, but  for  the  time  being  are 
largely  nominal. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  66  @2  80 

Niles  Peas   1  60  ®1  75 

WOOL. 

While  the  market  is  far  from  being  in 
satisfactory  shape  for  the  selling  interest, 
there  is  considerable  inquiry  and  more  do- 
ing than  at  any  previous  date  the  current 
reason.  Some  wools  have  changed  hands 
which  had  been  previously  wholly  neg- 
lected. Prices  show  no  appreciable  change 
from  those  last  quoted.  The  demand  is 
mainly  for  fine  wools,  coarse  and  medium 
receiving  scarcely  any  attention. 

SPRINO. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  916H 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Lambs  11  (a  

Northern,  free  IS  ©18 

Northern,  defective  10  ®11 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  ®11 

Middle  Counties,  defective  S  ®I0 

Southern,  12  mos   8  ®9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  ®10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  0  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  13  ®IS 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   0  ®in 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

HOPS. 

There  are  so  few  hops  now  in  stock  that 
business  is  necessarily  restricted  to  small 
jobbing  operations.  Quotations  for  the 
time  being  are  based  on  prices  realized  by 
jobbers.  Growers  do  not  appear  to  be 
making  any  contracts  for  forward  deliv- 
ery, preferring  to  wait  until  the  hops  are 
ready  to  be  marketed. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   15  ®30 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

New  hay  of  most  kinds  is  arriving  in 
sufficient  quantity,  as  compared  with  the 
demand,  to  give  the  market  an  easy  tone. 
Offerings  are  largely  common  to  medium 
grades  of  Wheat  and  Oat.  High  grade 
Wheat  is  not  plentiful.  Alfalfa  is  in  light 
stock. 

NEW  CROP. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  00®  10  00 

Wheat  andlOat   7  50®  9  BO 

Oat   6  50®  8  00 

Oat,  stained   4  OO®  5  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Alfalfa   6  00  9  8  00 

Clover   5  00®  6  00 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00@12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   85®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Prices  in  this  department  have  not 
changed  materially  since  our  last  issue. 
Bran  remains  in  limited  supply,  with  the 
hulk  of  offerings  in  few  hands.  The  only 
description  of  mill  feed  for  which  the  mar- 
ket shows  weakness  is  Rolled  Barley,  and 
this  article  is  not  offering  at  materially 
lower  figures  than  were  current  a  week 
ago. 

Bran,  »  ton   "  00@17  50 

Middlings   18  00®20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    17  00@18  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  00®16  50 

Cornmeal    27  00@27  50 

Cracked  Corn   28  00®  28  60 

SEEDS. 

The  same  inactivity  previously  noted  is 
being  experienced.  Stocks  and  demand 
are  both  very  light  for  the  time  being. 
Values  are  in  consequence  not  very  well 
defined.  For  new  crop  Mustard  to  arrive 
3Jc  is  asked,  with  no  bids  reported. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    ®  

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Flax   S  80@S  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   ®  

Alfalfa,  California   @  

Per  lb. 

Canary   3X@  3K 

Rape   2  ® 

Hemp   3  ®  8V4 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Market  for  Grain  Bags  has  continued 
against  buyers,  with  no  heavy  quantities 
offering.  While  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
about  supplies  proving  inadequate  for  re- 
quirements, it  looks  as  though  it  would 


not  be  necessary  to  carry  any  great 
amount  of  stock  into  next  season.  Ask- 
ing rates  were  advanced  Monday  to  8c  for 
Calcuttas. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buy er  June-July .. .  — ® — 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   8  ®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  7X®  n\ 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  V  100. . . .  — ®— 

Woolsacks,  4  lbs  82M®86 

Wool  Sacks,  3H  lbs  80  ®32M 

Fleece  Twine   7>4®— 

Gunnies   ^12H 

Bean  Bags   4X®  85i 

Fruit  Sacks,  oottofi    AM® 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Conditions  have  not  changed  materially 
in  this  market  during  the  week  under  re- 
view. Hides  are  in  very  fair  request  at 
current  rates,  more  particularly  dry  stock. 
jPelts  are  selling  a  little  more  readily  than 
for  some  time  past,  but  at  no  appreciable 
advance.  Tallow  is  not  lacking  for  cus- 
tom and  current  values  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  fuU  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  VuUt. 

Heavy;Steers,  over  56  lbs   10  @—      SH©  — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs          9  @—  7^®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8  ®  8H  7  ®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  n>s  .  8M®  9  7  ®7H 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  SO  lbs..   8  ®  8H  7  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—      8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @—     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   1SH®16  13«@- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  16  ®—    12  @- 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   16  @—   14  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium.   2  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®1  36 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   76  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   60  ®  76 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   10  @  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4^        ®  4Vi 

Tallow,  No.  2   SH         ®  3% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  S7% 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Although  advices  from  some  of  the 
prominent  honey  producing  sections  of  the 
State  are  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  large 
crop,  receipts  and  offerings  in  this  center 
continue  of  very  moderate  proportions. 
Market  is  tolerably  firm  at  quotations,  but 
business  is  mostly  of  a  small  jobbing  char- 
acter. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  AH 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   8  ®  6H 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ®  4V4 

White  Comb,  IB)  frames  IS  ®13 

Amber  Comb   0  ®ll 

Dark  Comb   «  ®  8 

BEESWAX. 

Spot  supplies  are  of  light  volume.  Such 
transfers  as  are  being  effected  are  at  gen- 
erally unchanged  values. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  0)  36  ®S8 

Dark  84  ®86 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  has  ruled  quiet  but 
steady,  the  demand  being  about  up  to  the 
average  for  this  time  of  year.  Mutton 
brought  in  most  instances  full  current  fig- 
ures, market  being  moderately  firm  at  the 
quotations.  Neither  Veal  nor  Lamb  was 
in  excessive  receipt,  although  quotable 
values  for  both  remained  as  last  noted.  In 
sympathy  with  conditions  East,  tendency 
on  Hogs  was  to  slightly  easier  figures  than 
lately  current,  but  there  was  no  decline. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  m         7  ®— 

Beef,  second  quality   6H®  7 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  6!4@7V4c;  wethers   7  ®  8 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   tH&  6% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   «X 

Bogs,  large,  hard   5X@  6 

Hogs,  feeders   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7H®  7H 

Veal,  small,  »  B)   8  ®  9H 

Veal,  large,    7  ®8 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   8H@  9 

POULTRY. 

The  market  as  a  whole  has  been  most 
of  the  time  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
for  sellers.  Arrivals  were  heavier  than 
warranted  by  the  quite  limited  demand  in- 
variably experienced  In  the  mid-Summer 
season,  with  many  consumers  off  in  the 
country,  and  those  remaining  running 
largely  on  the  lighter  diet  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Eastern  poultry  comprised  a 
large  portion  of  the  receipts.  Large  young 
chickens  and  big  fat  Hens  were  the  only 
kinds  especially  sought  after. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   9  @  10 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   9  ®  10 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   8  00  @4  60 

Roosters,  old   3  00  ®8  51 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  ®7  00 
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Fryers   3  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @3  50 

Broilers,  small   2  00  @2  50 

Ducks,  old,     dozen   2  50  @3  00 

Ducks,  young,  ^  dozen   3  50  ©4  00 

Geese,  f*  pair   1  00  @1  25 

Goslings,  Ifi  pair   1  12i4@l  25 

Pigeons,  old,  f»  dozen   1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  60  ®1  75 

BUTTER. 
While  receipts  are  on  the  decrease,  as  is 
to  be  expected  in  July,  there  is  still 
enough  coming  forward  to  enable  buyers 
to  operate  to  about  as  good  advantage  as 
for  some  time  past.  Dealers  do  not  find  it 
necessary,  however,  to  place  as  much  but- 
ter in  cold  storage  as  they  have  been  doing 
lately,  and  to  this  extent  the  market 
shows  improvement.  An  advance  in 
prices  for  strictly  choice  to  select  will 
liliely  be  experienced  in  the  near  future. 

Creamery,  extras,  f»  lb   18  @18!^ 

Creamery,  fiists   17  @17W 

Creamery,  seconds   —  @— 

Dairy,  select   17  @17V4 

Dairy,  firsts   16^®  17 

Dairy,  seconds   14  @15 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   12y.@13H 

Creamery  In  tubs   17  @19 

Pickled  Roll   -  @- 

Flrkln,  California,  choice  to  select          16  @17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  @15 

CHEESE. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  domestic 
product,  both  regular  flats  and  Young 
Americas,  as  also  all  other  small  sizes,  and 
current  values  are  being  well  maintained. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8  @  8!4 

California,  good  to  choice   7J£@  8 

California,  fair  to  good   IVt®  73^ 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @  9% 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  egg  market  since  last 
review.  Free  arrivals  of  Eastern,  in  con- 
nection with  moderate  receipts  of  do- 
mestic, have  given  a  greater  supply  than 
immediate  custom  could  be  found  for. 
Considerable  quantities  have  lately  gone 
into  cold  storage  from  necessity  rather 
than  from  choice.  The  quantity  of  eggs 
stored,  both  here  and  East,  was  never  so 
heavy  as  this  season. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16i4@17 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15  @16 

California,  good  to  choice  store   12^014 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   14  @16 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  have  been  in  less  excessive  re- 
ceipt than  for  several  weeks  preceding, 
and  market  has  shown  a  generally  better 
tone,  especially  for  desirable  Red.  Ar- 
rivals of  Tomatoes  have  been  somewhat 
irregular,  and  in  consequence  there  has 
been  considerable  fluctuation  in  prices  for 
this  vegetable.  Green  Corn  of  desirable 
quality  was  in  very  moderate  supply. 
Cucumbers  were  not  in  excessive  receipt. 
Summer  squash  was  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Asparagus,  1*  box   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  *  ft  

Beans,  Wax,  ^  lb  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100  tbs. . . 

Cauliflower,  ^  dozen  

Corn,  Green,  sack  

Corn,  Green.  Alameda,  ^  large  crate. 

Cucumbers, small  box  

Cucumbers,  Bay,  ^  large  box  

Egg  Plant,  f(  lb  

Garlic,  *  ft  

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  cental  

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  ^  cental  

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  ft  

Peas,  good  to  choice,  sack  

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  ft  

Peppers,  Bell,  *  ft   

Rhubarb,  ¥  box  

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  ^  box  

Squash  Summer,  f,  small  box  

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box. . 

Tomatoes,  River,  ^  large  box  

Tomatoes,     small  box  


3%®  5 
3H@  5 
50  ®  60 
50   ®  — 

50  @1  00 
1  25   @1  50 

35  @  60 
1  00   @1  50 


3 

75 
50 
2 
65 


90 
60 
2/, 

00 


10  @  13^4 
8    @  10 


25 
40 
2  00 
85 


@  - 
@  40 
@  75 
@2  50 
@1  25 


POTATOES. 


entirely  too  much  of  this  low  grade  or  off 
qualities  of  fruit.  Choice  to  select  in  free 
boxes,  especially  such  as  was  desirable  for 
shipment,  brought  fairly  good  prices,  in 
some  instances  above  quotable  rates. 
Bartlett  Pears  arrived  sparingly  and 
choice  shipping  stock  met  with  proippt 
custom.  ISTectarines  were  in  fair  i-eceipt, 
but  it  was  the  exception  where  the  quality 
was  choice,  most  of  the  offerings  being 
under  ripe,  and  averaging  too  small  in 
size  to  be  suitable  for  the  best  trade.  Figs 
made  a  liberal  display  and  were  materially 
lower.  Cantaloupes  were  in  fair  receipt 
and  prices  tended  downward.  Water- 
melons were  too  scarce  to  quote,  but  not 
many  could  have  been  placed  to  advantage 
during  the  past  few  days,  the  weather  be- 
ing too  cool.  Currants  were  in  light  sup- 
ply and  market  was  firm  for  choice.  Ber- 
ries of  nearly  all  varieties  in  season  showed 
decreased  receipt,  and  tendency  of  the 
market  for  best  qualities  was  to  better 
figures  than  had  been  ruling. 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan,  ^  50-lb.  box.  40®  1  00 

Apples,  green,     small  tox   15®  30 

Apricots,  Royal,      box   20®  40 

Apricots,  fair  to  choice,*  ton   15  00®25  00 

Blackberries,  *  chest   3  00®  4  50 

Cherries,  Black,  f(  box   40®  85 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,     box   50®  85 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  *  lb   5@  8 

Cherries,  Black,     lb   5®  8 

Currants,  *  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Figs,  l-layer  box,  25@35o;  21ayer   40®  65 

Gooseberries,  common,  ^  ft   —   @  — 

Grapes,  Arizona,  Seedless,     crate. .  1  .5J@  1  75 

Logan  Berries,  in  baskets,  f,  chest.  4  00®  5  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  Arizona,  *  crate. . .  2  00®  3  00 

Peaches,  V  box   2C@  40 

Pears,  Dearborn  Seedl'g,  V  small  box  3.5®  50 

Pears,  River  Bartletts, ^  40-ft.  box..  I  00®  I  35 

Plums,  fi  box   20®  40 

Raspberries,     chest   5  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworlh,     chest..  4  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ^  chest   4  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  Arizona,  f.  doz   —  @  — 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  prominent  feature  of  the  market 
for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  is  the  de- 
mand for  new  Apricots,  there  being  a  very 
fair  inquiry,  both  for  shipment  and  on 
local  account.  The  quality  of  this  fruit 
this  season  promises  to  be  of  high  aver- 
age. More  than  the  usual  proportion  of 
the  crop  will  likely  be  dried,  owing  to  the 
English  duty  on  the  sugar  used  in  the 
canned  fruit  operating  against  the  canned 
product.  Prices  for  dried  Apricots  show 
a  rather  wide  range,  with  a  decided  dif- 
ference in  the  views  of  dealers  and  grow- 
ers. It  looks,  however,  as  though  there 
would  be  a  demand  at  fairly  profitable 
figures  for  the  entire  season's  output  of 
this  fruit.  Buyers  talk  6^@7Jc.  for  fair 
to  choice  Royals  in  sacks,  delivered  at 
common  shipping  points,  but  there  are 
very  few  being  secured  at  this  range. 
Sales  of  choice  new  Apricots  in  carload 
lots  have  been  made  at  8J@8Jc.,  and  there 
are  some  growers  and  dryers  contending 
for  an  advance  on  these  figures.  No  other 
new  dried  fruit  has  yet  been  received. 
The  output  of  Peaches  promises  to  be  lib- 
eral, but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Pears. 
Choice  evaporated  of  the  latter  give  prom- 
ise of  bringing  good  prices.  In  last  sea- 
son's dried  fruit  there  is  very  little  doing. 
Sales  effected  are  at  much  the  same  fig- 
ures lately  current,  stocks  being  princi- 
pally Prunes,  Peaches  coming  second  on 
the  list. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 


Many  of  the  potatoes  arriving  this  week 
showed  serious  damage  from  the  recent 
hot  weather,  and  for  stock  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  market  was  unfavorable  to 
sellers.  For  most  desirable  qualities,  how- 
ever, the  market  was  firm,  prices  showing 
a  rather  wide  range.  Old  potatoes  are 
nearly  out  of  stock.  In  a  small  vay, 
mainly  for  seed,  choice  old  are  bringing 
$1.75@2. 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  *  otl.    —  ®  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  *  cental   —  ®  — 

River  Burbanks,  in  boxes,  ^  cental.     90  ®1  75 

Early  Rose,  fl  cental   1  00  @1  30 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  In  sacks   1  IS  @1  40 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  were  heavy  receipts  of  Apples, 
Peaches,  early  Pears  and  Plums,  largely 
of  common  qualities,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  offerings  being  in  bas- 
kets from  Sacramento  river  district.  For 
all  common  stock  and  for  fruit  which  was 
either  too  green  or  too  ripe  to  be  desir- 
able, the  market  was  weak,  there  being 


Apricots,  Royal,  prime  

Apricots,  Royal,  choice.  In  sacks,  ^  9>.. 

Apricots,  Moorpark  

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy  

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice  

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  

Nectarines,  *  ft  

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy. 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  — 

Plums,  Black,  pitted  

Plums,  White  and  Red  

Prunes,  Sliver  


COMMON  SCN-DRIED. 


6W®  6X 

7H®  8 
9  @11 

5H@- 

3%®  iVt 
-  @- 
4  ®  6 
5«®  5X 
3H®  4 
11  @13 
5H@  6^4 
3H®  4H 
3H®  44 
3H®  4W 
4«@  by, 
iM®  6 


F.  O.  B.,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  8-crown,  ^»  20-0) 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown..    2  60  @ — 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  ®— 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ^  box   160  ® — 

do        do      2-crown,  f»  box          1  50  ® — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

*  ft   — ®  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6H 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .  — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — ®  6Vi 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  ¥  fi>..  ^H@— 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  5V4C.,  5J<c.  and  5o.  for  4, 

3  and  2  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  6V<di<«s.— Bleached  fancy,  V  ft.,  — o; 

choice,  9c;  standard,  — c;  prime,  — o.  Unbleached 

7H@9c. 

<9u2tana«.— Bleached  fancy,  ft  lb.,— c;  choice, 
8Kc;  standard,— c;  prime,  — c.  Unbleached,  7c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  are  now  in  light  supply,  but 
are  receiving  very  little  attention,  decidu- 
ous fruits  being  at  present  given  the  pref- 
erence. Lemons  were  in  more  active  de- 
mand than  for  some  weeks  preceding,  but 
supplies  proved  more  than  ample,  and 
prices  showed  no  special  improvement. 
Market  for  Limes  was  firmer. 

Oranges— Navel,  f*  box   75@2  00 

Seedlings,  fl  box   50®  1  25 

Valenclas,  ^  box   1  00®2  50 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   75®1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  *  box   2  25®2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ^>  box   4  50@5  OO 

NUTS. 

Hardly  anything  doing  in  Almonds  and 
not  many  offering.  Walnuts  are  out  of 
stock  and  not  quotable.  Business  in  Pea- 
nuts is  not  brisk,  but  previous  values  con- 
tinue in  force. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  9  ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @I2 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H®  6H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5M@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  ®  6 

WINE. 

So  far  as  wholesale  business  is  con- 
cerned, or  transfers  of  wines  from  pro- 
ducers, there  is  nothing  to  report,  owing 
to  absence  of  offerings,  and  this  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  until  new  crop  comes 
upon  the  market.  Values  for  round  lots 
of  dry  wines  of  last  year's  vintage  remain 
nominally  22(3),25c  per  gallon,  with  market 
decidedly  firm  in  tone.  While  the  grape 
yield,  this  year  will  be  light,  advices  from 
some  northern  vineyards  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  first  crop  will  be  of  low  average, 
but  that  the  second  crop  gives  promise  of 
turning  out  better  than  was  generally  an- 
ticipated a  few  months  ago. 


Apricots   5V4@  6% 

Apples,  siloed   2  @  2H 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   —  @— 

Figs,  White   —  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   2  ®3 

Pears,  prime  halves   2V4@  3H 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association :  Di  strict  No 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  i%c\  50-60s,  i%c\ 
60-70S,  3Xc;  70-80S,  3^c.;  80-90S,  2\o.\  90-lOOs 
2Mc;  100-120S,  IXc;  120  up,  l^c.  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  Is  H>o.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  xo.  per  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 

The  market  shows  no  new  develop- 
ments, being  exceedingly  quiet  locally. 
News  is  now  awaited  of  the  result  of  the 
effort  being  made  East  and  abroad  to  dis- 
pose of  the  stock  of  last  year's  raisins  stiil 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Association. 
The  official  quotations  continue  as  previ- 
ously noted. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


rOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  hi  sacks   83,114 

Wheat,  centals. . .  .256,007 
Barley,  centals. ...  150,360 

Oats,  centals   16,130 

Corn,  centals   2,740 

Rye,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   1,939 

Potatoes,  sacks....  18,918 

Onions,  sacks   2.137 

Hay,  tons   2,851 

Wool,  bales   8,688 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1, 1900. 


6,598,831 
8.804,507 
3,904  401 
6.33,485 
124,605 
188,229 
547,679 
1, .'139,695 
1^9,83a 
164,234 
58,555 
8,493 


Safne  time 
last  year. 


6,503,484 
7,149,340 
5,237,385 
8U9,119 
160  501 
108,737 
368,070 
1,2.58,833 
175,074 
158,327 
60,866 
10,646 


EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


rOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X  sacks  .53,932 

Wheat,  centals  —  164,58i 

Barley,  centals  105,701 

Oats,  centals   1 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   163 

Hay,  bales   4,299 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   785 

Honey,  cases   4 

Potatoes,  pack's. . .  2,437 


Since 
July  1,1900. 


4,022,824 
8,000,872 
2,122.216 
49,817 
3,538 
14,236 
91,555 
1,362,175 
574,131 
2,217 
135,433 


Same  time 
last  year 


4  319,054 
6,442  078 
3,970,033 
47,891 
23,613 
27,61:6 
143,155 
4,754,123 
1,103,503 
3,583 
76,844 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  Yorl(. 


New  York,  July  3— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  8V4@4c;  prime  wire  tray,  f>%®b\c\ 
choice,  6®6y4o ;  fancy,  6H@7c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Business  is  light, 
with  market  easy  in  tone,  but  no  special  changes 
in  values. 

Prunes,  2%®iHC. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8®I2^o;  Moorpark,  9i4@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7®10c;  peeled,  12®  18c. 


ALMOND  HULLING  and 
SEPARATING  MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO.. 

(New  Shops.)  DAVISTIttE,  CAt. 


T  h  e 
Ri^ht 
Roofing 


P  B  Ready  Roofing  is  the 
right  rooiing  for  the  best  build- 
ings— it's  made  of  the  best  materials 
to  withstand  the  injurious  affects  of 
the  elejnents. 

It  is  better  than  tin,  iron,  shingles 
and  slate,  and  doesn't  cost  as  much 
to  transport  or  as  much  to  lay  as 
anv  of  them.  Requires  no  special 
skill  or  knowledge  to  lay  it — our 
booklet  tells  how  any  one  can  do  it. 

It  is  not  affected  by  heat,  cold, 
snow,  rain,  moisture,  gases,  fumes, 
sulphur  or  other  smoke — it  is  fire 
resisting  and  insurance  companies 
prefer  it. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Bffannfactared  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GR&Y,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Gal. 

S^Fresno  Scraper. 


3i4— 4  — »  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CAHFOKNIA. 

Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HOKIZONTAl,  AND  VEKTIOAI., 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potasb 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \IU,    JACK-S^OIS    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agrenta,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANOISCO,  OAL. 
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THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


An  Important  Improvement  at  a  California  Sujarie. 

The  following  account  of  the  osmose  process  and 
plant  by  which  Superintendent  J.  McCoy  Williams 
expects  to  increase  the  net  output  of  the  Oxnard 
factory,  in  Ventura  county,  was  furnished  by 
H.  Mendelson,  chief  chemist,  to  the  Oxnard  Courier: 

Utilization  of  Waste  Products.— One  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  American  beet  sugar  industry 
is  the  utilization  of  the  waste  products — the  pulp, 
the  refuse  lime  and  the  molasses.  Pulp  and  lime  are 
willingly  used  in  countries  with  more  intense  farming 
than  here,  as  food  for  stock  or  fertilizer.  The  refuse 
lime  in  Chino  and  Oxnard  is  reburned  in  rotary  lime 
kilns,  an  invention  of  James  G.  Oxnard  and  William 
Bauer.    Thus  it  is  used  over  again. 

Molasses. — The  molasses,  however,  in  all  the 
American  factories,  except  Oxnard,  Chino  and  Nor- 
folk, has  been  without  any  utilization,  conseqently 
left  the  factory  in  the  waste  water  sewer.  Molasses 
in  a  technical  sense  is  50%  sugar  solution  containing 
impurities  of  such  quality  as  to  prevent  any  crystal- 
lization of  sugar.  In  Germany  it  is  now  mostly  used 
for  feeding  stock.  Ready  made  mixtures  of  molasses 
and  cotton  seed  meal  or  similar  foodstuffs  always  en- 
joy a  good  market.  As  the  molasses  contains  nearly 
all  the  mineral  salts  taken  by  the  beet  out  of  the  soil 
its  ash  is  a  good  fertilizer.  In  fact  the  factory  in 
Salinas  has  burned  the  molasses  and  us^d  the  residue 
for  this  purpose. 

However,  the  sugar  in  the  molasses  is  not  utilized 
by  all  those  means  with  such  profit  as  can  be  done 
if  sugar  is  manufactured  therefrom  and  sold  as  gran- 
ulated. This  end  has  been  heretofore  accomplished 
in  the  above  named  factories  by  a  chemical  process 
known  as  the  "  Steflfen's  process.''  Its  principle  is 
the  precipitation  of  the  sugar  out  of  a  thinned  molas- 
ses solution  at  low  tempertures  by  burned  lime  in 
form  of  an  insoluble  compound  containing  only  lime  ; 
and  molasses  for  some  reason  not  used  in  the  factory 
last  year  was  fed  to  cattle  by  the  Donlon  Bros,  with 
extremely  good  results. 

The  Sugar. — All  the  impurities  remain  in  solution 
and  are  filtered  off  in  filter  presses.  The  lime-sugar 
compound,  whose  scientific  name  is  saci.  harate  of  lime, 
after  being  removed  is  mixed  with  water  to.  a  sac- 
charate  milk  which  is  added  to  the  raw  beet  juices. 
Its  action  is  purifying  as  pure  lime.  The  lime  is  after- 
wards precipitated  by  carbonic  acid  gas  as  insoluble 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  chemical  compound  of  which 
the  lime  rock  consists  before  it  is  burned.  The  sugar 
goes  into  solution  and  is  subjected  to  the  same  pro- 
cess as  the  beet  juice  and  of  course  is  later  on  gained 
in  form  of  granulated.  Thus  theoretically  all  the 
sugar  in  the  beet  is  obtained  (of  course  excluding  the 
sugar  lost  by  unavoidable  causes)  in  form  of  granu- 
lated while  the  impurities  leave  the  factory  in  the 
waste  water.  However,  this  process  is  very  expen- 
sive, considering,  besides  other  things,  the  immense 
amount  of  lime  necessary,  together  with  the  ap- 
paratus, to  produce  it  and  the  ice  machine  to  main- 
tain the  low  temperature  at  which  the  reaction  be- 
tween lime  and  sugar  takes  place. 

If  one  keeps  in  mind  that  molasses  contains  50% 
sugar  and  only  30%  impurities,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  to  remove  30%  from  the 
50%  than  vice  versa.  Now  a  great  part  of  those  30% 
impurities  consist  of  crystallizable  alkali  salts 
especially  in  countries  with  alkaline  soil.  All  these 
salts  like  crystallizable  bodies  have  the  following  pro- 
perty: If  a  solution  of  them  be  inclosed  in  a  bladder 
or  parchment  paper  and  the  bladder  dipped  in  water, 
the  salts  will  go  through  the  bladder  or  the  parch- 
ment paper  into  the  surrounding  water  until  the  per- 
centage of  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  bladder  is  the 
same.  As  stated  above  every  crystallizable  matter 
has  this  property,  consequently  sugar  also.  But  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  matters  permeate  the 
parchment  is  different.  Bodies  of  simple  chemical 
composition  like  salts,  osmosing  (the  scientific  ex- 
pression for  this  power)  quicker,  while  bodies  of  com- 
plicated chemical  composition,  like  sugar  osmose 
slower.  Consequently  if  we  fill  our  bladder  or  parch- 
ment paper  with  the  mixture  of  salts  and  sugar 
called  molasses  and  dip  it  in  the  water,  after  a  cer- 
tain time  a  great  many  salts  and  little  sugar  will 
osmose  into  the  surrounding  water,  while  inside  of 
the  bladder  remains  a  solution  containing  much  sugar 
and  very  little  salts.  This  osmosed  molasses  is  of 
course  much  purer  than  the  original  molasses  and  if 
it  is  boiled  down  it  crystallizes  and  after  being 
worked  in  the  centrifugals  like  others  sugar  juices 
the  original  not  crystallizable  molasses  is  divided  into 
three  parts  :  (1)  the  thin  osmosed  water  containing 
much  salt  and  little  sugar  ;  (2)  crystallized  sugar,  (3) 
a  final  non-crystallizable  molasses. 

The  Apparatus. — The  arrangements  to  operate 
this  process  on  a  large  scale  are  the  following:  A 
series  of  wooden  frames  are  covered  with  sheets  of 
parchment  paper  ;  alternating  with  those  are 
straight  frames.  Holes  in  these  frames  are  arranged 
to  take  molasses  flows  in  one  frame  and  water  in  one 
on  each  side  of  it.  All  frames  filled  with  molasses 
are  connected  with  each  other  and  so  are  the  frames 
containing  the  water.    The  whole  arrangement  is 


screwed  together  and  looks  like  a  filter  press.  The 
molasses  enters  continuously  on  one  side  going 
through  molasses  frame  until  it  leaves  on  the  other 
side  osmosed  and  purified.  The  water  enters  on  this 
and  after  going  through  each  water  frame  leaves  the 
apparatus  saturated  with  salts  and  little  sugar. 

After  the  water  and  molasses  inlet  has  been  once 
arranged  properly  it  hardly  needs  to  be  changed. 
In  Oxnard  about  eighty  of  these  apparatuses  are  to  be 
installed  by  means  of  which  about  160  tons  of  molas- 
ses per  day  can  be  handled.  Thus  Oxnard  will  have 
the  largest  osomse  plant  in  the  world  as  it  also  has 
the  largest  Steffen's  plant.  The  osmose  water  con- 
taining little  sugar  will  not  be  wasted,  but  will  be 
used  to  dissolve  the  final  molasses  derived  from 
osmosed  molasses,  the  solution  to  bo  treated  by  the 
Steffen's  process.  The  osmose  process  is  not  a  new 
one,  but  has  been  essentially  improved  in  the  United 
States  by  H.  Yallez,  superintendent  of  the  Lehi 
sugar  factory,  Utah,  and  former  chemist  in  Nor- 
folk, Nebraska. 

The  combination  of  the  Steffen  s  and  osmose  pro- 
cess is  new.  A  fact  to  rejoice  over  is  that  every  ap- 
paratus pertaining  to  the  process  has  been  made  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  the  intention  to  handle  molasses  from  the 
Spreckels  factory  at  Salinas  and  the  Clark  factory 
Los  Alamitos  as  well  as  the  home  product,  which 
will  greatly  increase  the  net  sugar  output  of  the 
Oxnard  factory. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Hereford  Sales. 

To  the  Editor: — There  have  been  more  Hereford 
cattle  bought  and  sold  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1!>01  than  ever  before  within  a  like  period  during  the 
history  of  the  breed.  This  may  be  no  surprise,  per- 
haps, to  those  who  have  kept  in  close  touch  with 
Hereford  matters,  but  the  number  and  size  of  these 
transactions  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
many.  During  the  above  period  9338  applications  for 
transfer  have  been  received  at  this  office — but  4700 
less  than  were  received  during  the  entire  year  of 
1900.  Of  this  number  by  far  the  larger  portion  is 
made  up  of  small  sales — from  a  single  animal  to  a  car- 
load— and  about  1200  were  transferred  at  auction 
sales.  The  result  of  this  brisk  traffic  in  Herefords  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  breeders  have  been  drawn 
upon  for  their  entire  surplus,  some  of  them  reporting 
that  they  have  nothing  left  for  sale  over  ten  months 
of  age. 

One  of  the  gratifying  features  is  the  number  of 
animals  purchased  by  the  range  States.  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Texas,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Montana,  Oklahoma,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona purchased  2737  registered  Herefords  during  this 
five  months,  or  practically  30%  of  the  entire  number 
of  cattle  sold.  Texas  alone  has  purchased  almost 
1000  head  from  other  States  within  this  period.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  a  recent  writer  classes  Herefords  as 
one  of  the  principal  products  of  Texas. 

The  profitableness  of  an  industry  depends  upon  the 
sale  of  the  product,  and  the  Hereford  breeder  cer- 
tainly has  no  reason  for  complaint.  Prices  have  been 
no  lower  than  last  year  in  spite  of  the  increased  num- 
ber to  be  sold,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  single  ani- 
mal or  an  entire  load  can  be  disposed  of  is  an  advant- 
age that  is  not  enjoyed  to  a  like  extent  by  the 
breeders  of  any  other  kind  of  pure  bred  stock. 
Herefords  are  moving  in  the  right  direction  and  the 
future  is  particularly  bright  for  the  breeders. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.        C.  R.  Tho.mas,  Secretary. 

Loco  Poisoning. 

To  the  Editor: — Mr.  D.  R.  Brown  of  Corona  re- 
cently sent  to  Prof.  Hilgard  for  analysis  two  speci- 
mens of  loco  weeds  from  San  Bernardino  county. 
One,  marked  No.  1,  is  an  early  one  and  grows  on  dry 
soil.  One,  marked  No.  2,  is  not  fully  matured,  and 
grows  on  sub-moist  or  salt  grassland.  Some  farmers 
claim  that  both  are  dangerous  to  horses.  The  one 
marked  No.  2  grows  in  Mr.  Brown's  pasture  and  he 
has  had  eight  or  ten  horses  go  locoed  (crazy)  within 
the  last  eight  years. 

The  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Brown  are  : 

No.  1  :  Astragalus  crotalariag.  No.  2  :  Astragalus 
sp.  (too  immature  for  more  definite  determination). 

I  am  interested  in  hearing  that  the  above-named 
plant  is  another  of  the  "loco  weeds,"  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  previously  reported  as  injurious 
to  stock. 

The  subject  of  loco  poisoning  has  recently  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  following  notes  are  from 
a  lengthy  publication  of  the  Department  dealing  with 
the  general  subject  of  plants  poisonous  to  stock, 
i  Loco  poisoning  usually  affects  particularly  the 
brain  and  eyes  of  animals.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  eating  of  loco  weeds  by  stock  is  an  acquired  habit 
which  spreads  rapidly  among  other  animals  when 
once  started  ;  the  habit  seems  to  be  acquired  by  imi- 
tation. 

The  loco  disease  may  assume  either  an  active  or 
chronic  form;  in  the  active  form  the  animal  lives  but 
a  few  days,  while  in  the  chronic  form  it  may  live  for 


two  or  more  years  and  manifest  the  same  symptoms 
in  a  milder  degree. 

Locoed  horses  are  used  to  best  advantage — when 
not  badly  diseased — as  draft  animals  ;  but  they  must 
be  maintained  in  good  condition  and  prevented  from 
eating  loco  weeds.  Locoed  horses  may  work  or 
travel  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner  for  days  at  a 
time.  They  frequently,  however,  run  away  or  are 
attacked  with  fits  without  any  apparent  external 
cause.  Although  an  apparent  recovery  may  be 
brought  about  in  locoed  sheep  and  horses,  such  ani- 
mals when  allowed  to  run  upon  the  range  again  al- 
most invariably  return  to  their  old  habit  of  eating 
loco  weeds.  Animals  which  have  once  been  locoed 
are,  therefore,  not  to  be  considered  suitable  for 
stocking  the  range,  for  the  reason  that  the  majority 
of  them  will  become  locoed  again,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional reason  that  other  animals  will  learn  the  habit, 
and  the  loco  disease  will  thus  spread  among  the 
stock. 

In  the  case  of  horses  which  are  kept  away  from  the 
weed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  value  of 
the  animal  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity.  Such  horses 
may  return  to  the  habit  of  eating  loco  weeds  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and,  even  if  prevented  for  a  time, 
they  may  develop  vicious  habits,  as  already  stated. 
A  small  percentage  of  locoed  horses  apparently  make 
a  complete  recovery  and  develop  into  valuble  and  re- 
liable animals.  J.  Burtt  Davie, 
Assistant  Botanist  University  of  California. 

A  fuller  account  of  these  loco  weeds,  reproduced 
from  the  excellent  publication  of  Mr.  V.  K.  Chestnut, 
to  which  Mr.  Davie  refers,  was  given  in  the  Pacikic 
Rural  Press  of  April  13,  1901. 


The  Holstein-Friesians. 

At  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  two  Californians, 
C.  D.  Pierce  of  Stockton  and  .1.  C.  Cochran  of  Areata, 
were  elected  to  membership.  The  address  of  the  re- 
tiring president  in  the  matter  of  official  tests  pointed 
out  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  tested, 
from  30  in  1895  to  250  in  1900;  as  well  as  the  record 
breaking  character  of  each  succeeding  year's  tests. 
Since  the  last  annual  meeting  every  seven-day  of- 
ficial record  has  been  broken.  The  yearling  record 
is  now  placed  at  16  lbs.  3.4  oz.  of  butter  in  seven 
days.  A  heifer  two  years  old  has  placed  the  mark  at 
18  lbs.  10.1  oz.,  while  three  of  her  companions  in  the 
same  herd  have  made  records  of  18  lbs.  1.4oz.,  17 lbs. 
13  oz.  and  17  lbs.  4.9  oz.  respectively.  The  three- 
year-old  record  has  increased  from  24.48  lbs.  to  26 
lbs.  4  oz.  in  seven  days;  the  four-year-old  record  has 
jumped  to  over  100  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  day  and  28  lbs. 
3.8  oz.  butter  in  a  week;  the  mature  cow  record, 
which  has  for  some  years  been  261  lbs.,  is  now  in- 
creased to  27  lbs.  14  oz.  It  is  worthy  of  repetition 
here  that  these  records  are  all  official,  made  by  disin- 
terested persons  from  agricultural  colleges  or  ex- 
periment stations,  which  puts  their  accuracy  and 
reliability  beyond  question. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Advanced 
Registry,  S.  Hoxie,  Yorkville,  N.  Y.,  showed  a  total 
of  361  entries,  the  largest  number  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  official  tests.  Thirty-two  of  these  entries 
were  of  bulls.  There  were  299  of  cows  with  seven- 
day  butter  records  made  under  the  supervision  of 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  including  twenty- 
five  net  profit  records.  There  were  thirty  unofficial 
records  of  cows  entered.  A  striking  feature  shown 
by  the  details  of  the  report  was  the  increase  of  the 
world's  highest  weekly  butter  record  by  nearly  two 
pounds. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  F.  L.  Houghton  of 
Putney,  Vt.,  showed  the  largest  growth  of  member- 
ship ever  made  in  the  history  of  the  association.  One 
hundred  and  twelve  new  members  were  added  to  the 
roll.  Nearly  10,000  certificates  of  registry  were 
issued,  a  large  increase  over  last  year,  and  double 
that  of  three  years  ago.  Volume  XVIII  of  the  Herd 
Book  has  been  issued,  and  Volume  XTX,  including 
Volume  XI  of  the  Advanced  Register,  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  in  midsummer. 


California  is  ready  to  buy  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  redwood  lands  for  a  State  park  in 
the  district  known  as  the  Big  Basin  in  Santa  Cruz 
and  San  Mateo  counties,  an  appropriation  of  $250,000 
having  been  made  for  that  purpose  by  the  last  Leg- 
islature. At  a  meeting  held  in  this  city  on  Tuesday, 
Governor  Gage  presiding,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
declaring  the  commission  ready  to  receive  proposals 
for  the  sale  of  lands,  and  it  was  also  proposed  that 
only  such  tracts  of  lands  as  are  contiguous  to  each 
other  bo  bought.  The  commission  will  visit  the  basin 
in  July  or  August. 


Extorts  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year 
1901  now  about  to  end  will  probably  reach  itl,500,- 
000,000,  the  highest  point  ever  recorded  for  a  single 
year  in  the  history  of  our  export  trade.  For  the 
eleven  months  ending  with  May,  1901,  the  total  ex- 
ports were  $1,385,013,595,  being  double  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  1889,  and  $100,000,000  in  ex- 
cess of  the  total  for  the  eleven  months  of  last  year, 
which  broke  all  previous  records. 


July  6,  1901. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 

Appalling  Loss  of  Vines  in  Santa  Clara 
Valley. 

Prom  some  cause,  a  cause  as  yet  not 
clearly  determined,  says  the  San  Jose 
Mercury,  the  grape  vines  of  Santa 
Clara  county  are  dying  by  the  whole- 
sale. Some  of  the  vineyardists  in 
speaking  of  the  trouble  refer  to  it  as  a 
mysterious  disease,  and  say  that  it  is 
worse  by  a  great  deal  than  the  phyl- 
loxera. "For,"  as  one  said,  "not  a 
vine  is  left  and  the  destruction  is  com- 
plete and  immediate." 

The  first  signs  that  were  clearly  visi- 
ble of  this  approaching  disaster  to  the 
grape  growers  was  manifest  last  year 
and  some  of  the  more  observant  vine- 
yardists detected  some  trouble  as  early 
as  the  fall  of  1899.  Destruction  grew 
rapidly,  and  last  year — 1900 — quite  a 
number  of  vines  died.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  vineyardists  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  cause  was  the  dread 
phylloxera,  but  this  theory  has  received 
a  shock  since  some  vines  on  resistant 
roots  arc  now  dying.  Close  investiga- 
tion has  also  shown  that  it  is  not  the 
phylloxera  that  is  killing  the  vines. 
When  vines  die  from  this  disease  they 
die  from  the  root  up.  The  present 
trouble  does  not  begin  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  vine  or  root,  but  at 
the  top.  The  first  thing  noticeable  is 
the  withering  of  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  at  the  top  of  the  main  vine 
trunk.  This  creeps  down  at  a  rapid 
rate  and  in  a  few  weeks,  at  most,  the 
entire  vine  is  dead,  absolutely  gone. 

First  Appearance.  —  This  trouble 
first  appeared  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley.  It  was  noticed  with  alarm  last 
year,  yet  little  was  said  about  it,  as  all 
hoped  that  it  would  not  be  so  general 
as  to  materially  afifect  the  production 
of  grapes  in  the  county.  But  it  is  now 
clear  that  it  is  widespread,  and  so 
widespread  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  vines  of  the  valley  are  absolutely 
destroyed. 

Widespread  Destruction.  —  Paul 
Masson,  who  is  a  large  grower  as  well 
as  dealer  in  wines,  said:  "  Trouble,  dis- 
ease, do  you  ask  me  ?  Why,  the  vines 
of  this  valley  are  gone.  Why,  the  dis- 
ease, or  whatever  it  may  be,  covers  the 
whole  valley.  No  vineyardist  has 
escaped.  The  vines  on  the  east  side 
are  not  destroyed,  and  the  growers  in 
the  foothills  on  the  east  side  will  have 
something  of  a  crop,  but  the  vines  are 
not  in  the  best  condition.  Still  they 
may  escape  destruction.  But  in  the 
great  grape  producing  section  of  the 
valley,  the  west  side,  all  the  way  from 
Mountain  View  to  the  end  of  the  vine- 
yards on  the  south,  one  may  say  that 
the  vines  are  gone.  The  vines  which 
were  sick  last  year,  but  escaped  death, 
are  dead  this  year." 

P.  Brassy,  another  large  grower  and 
wine  man,  said:  "  Nothing  to  equal 
the  present  destruction  of  the  vines  has 
ever  been  known  in  this  county.  The 
phylloxera  was  bad  and  is  still  bad,  but 
the  present  trouble  catches  vines  on 
resistant  roots  just  as  bad  as  any 
other.  Growers  are  greatly  disheart- 
ened, for  thousands  of  dollars  in  valua- 
tion is  being  swept  away  and  vines  are 
dying  by  wholesale  over  the  entire  val- 
ley. The  only  bright  spot  in  the  entire 
county  is  on  the  east  side,  on  the  east- 
ern foothills.  I  have  heard  of  no  serious 
loss  there." 

The  Cause. — "The  cause  is  a  dis- 
puted question.  Many  of  the  vineyard- 
ists think  it  is  a  new  disease,  and  as 


yet  a  mysteriops  one,  that  has  struck 
the  vines.  They  are  generally  at  sea. 
For  myself,  I  believe  that  we  are  need- 
lessly alarmed,  for  I  do  not  think  the 
cause  is  a  disease  but  the  result  of 
three  years  in  succession  of  excessively 
dry  weather.  The  grape  vine  goes 
down  deep  for  moisture.  One  dry  year 
has  little  effect,  for  the  lower  moisture 
is  reached.  But  when  we  had  three 
years  of  short  rainfall,  the  water  sank 
to  such  a  low  level  that  it  was  below 
the  reach  even  of  the  tap  root  of  strong 
grape  vines.  Last  year  the  lack  of 
moisture  began  to  show  and  some  vines 
withered  and  died.  Others  suffered 
seriously  but  lived  through  the  winter. 
This  year  they  are  dead.  While  we 
had  abundant  rains  last  winter,  the 
damage  to  vines  had  already  been  done. 
The  moisture  which  goes  down  4  or  5 
feet  is  not  the  moisture  that  vines  draw 
their  supply  from,  that  is  old  vines. 
They  go  far  lower  thai.  that.  Young 
vines — those  two  or  three  years  old 
that  continued  to  grow  last  year — are 
all  right  this  year. 

"  Of  course,  this  is  but  a  theory,  but 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  is  correct.  The 
only  thing  that  disturbs  the  theory  is 
the  fact  that  some  vines,  not  10  feet 
away  from  others,  are  alive  and  fairly 
vigorous  while  the  others  are  dead.  I 
cannot  understand  or  explain  that  if 
my  theory  is  correct.  The  vines  are  of 
the  same  age  and  presumably  the  roots 
go  to  the  same  depth  for  moisture. 
But  this  condition  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule,  for  as  a  rule  all  the  vines 
are  dead  or  dying  in  a  vineyard  where 
the  trouble  exists." 

Great  Loss. — Some  idea  of  the  loss 
can  be  had  from  the  statement  of  a 
large  grower  on  the  west  side.  He 
asked  that  his  name  be  withheld  but 
said:  "  Four  or  five  years  ago  I  sold 
240  tons  of  grapes  off  of  one  vineyard 
of  forty  acres  I  own.  Last  year  I  got 
but  twenty-five  tons  off  that  same  vine- 
yard. This  was  not  due  to  frost  but 
due  to  the  lack  of  vitality  of  the  vines. 
Many  died  and  those  which  lived 
through  the  season  and  bloomed  this 
year  are  now  dying.  Frost  may  have 
cut  some  figure  in  destroying  the 
grapes  but  it  would  not  kill  the  vine 
stem.  This  year  I  will  get  no  grapes 
to  speak  of,  for  my  vines  are  dead.  I 
am  willing  to  sell  all  that  the  forty 
acres  will  produce  at  a  ten-ton  basis." 

Paul  Masson  was  unwilling  to  say 
what  he  thought  was  the  cause  but  it 
seemed  from  his  remarks  that  he 
ascribed  the  trouble  to  the  cause  given 
by  Mr.  Brassy.  He  said  that  some  of 
the  vines  were  undoubtedly  suffering 
from  phylloxera  but  that  this  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  wholesale  destruction. 
"  I  do  not  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  this 
is  a  new  disease.  I  think  there  are 
other  causes.  I  have  planted  many 
vines  the  past  season  and  I  shall  plant 
many  more  next.  If  I  thought  this  de- 
struction of  vines  was  due  to  some  mys- 
terious disease  I  would  not  put  out 
more  vines." 
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PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming  Straw 
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NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  THRESH- 
ING ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 
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Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted 
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Dip  &  Wash  (for  Live  Stock'' 

Dipping,  washing  or  spraying  live  stock  is  essential  for 
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SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying  ground  squirrels  or  'gophers.*' 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.. 
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XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
XXXlIf.  Berries  and  Currants. 
XXXIV.  Almond.Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protecti9n  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


470  PAGES. 


FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^50.°°  RANGE  ROR  ^:25.°° 

TO  HITRODUCE  THE 

Wll  I  APn  ^TPPI  RANfiP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKU  SI  ecu  KAl-NVJE  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  liS.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21 M  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  BaoKe  made.  WBt.  C  WIL.LABD,  Hsnafaotorer,  619  N.  Foartb  HI-., 
St.  I.oals,  Mo.  Uept.  8.  WIU  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  prlvllece  of  •zamlnmtlon. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVKRV  YEAR  OF  USB. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAH  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  »50.-  to  S800.- 
"Alpha"  and  "Babj"  styles.  Send  for  Catalogne. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74   Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STKEBT, 
SAN  FRANVI8CO,  OAL. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

From  the  Worthy  Master. 

To  THE  Editor: — Some  one  has  esti- 
mated'that  forty  million  dollars'  dam- 
age is  done  every  year  in  the  United 
States  by  insects  alone.  I.  think  this 
alone  should  prompt  the  orchardist  to 
become  acquainted  with  his  insect  foes 
and  to  fight  them  in  an  economical,  ef- 
fective way. 

Teachers  in  our  country  schools  can 
not  be  too  well  informed  in  what  is 
termed  "Nature  Study." 

The  Grange  should  take  up  this  sub- 
ject. We  read  that  our  vines  are  dying 
from  phylloxera,  and  a  disease  which 
works  from  the  top  down.  Fungus  has 
attacked  fruit  trees.  I  have  seen  scores 
of  trees  killed  by  what  looks  like  dry 
rot.  Trees  are  troubled  with  dieback. 
The  Hessian  fly  is  destroying  grain. 
We  read  of  a  parasite  and  remedies 
are  given  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 

fly- 

We  need  more  careful  farming.  Bet- 
ter varieties  of  wheat  can  be  sown. 
The  soil  can  be  fertilized.  We  learn  of 
a  new  variety  of  grass  that  does  well  in 
southern  California. 

Farmers  need  to  read  more  about 
their  own  business,  to  meet  together  so 
that  the  summary  of  human  experience 
can  become  a  common  possession  from 
which  each  can  select  that  which  fits 
his  needs  and  thus  advance  the  agricul- 
tural world. 

I  ask  for  experiences  in  mutual  fire 
insurance  and  also  in  mutual  life  insur- 
ance. I  know  that  some  insurance 
companies  are  working  on  wrong  prin- 
ciples and  will  fail  when  new  members 
cease  to  come  in  fast  enough. 

Let  us  have  the  very  best  you  can 
give  us.  If  you  would  improve  your- 
selves, remember  that  "reading  mak- 
eth  a  full  man,  writing  an  accurate 
man,  and  speaking  a  ready  man." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Master  of  each 
Grange  to  devise  work.  Be  up  and 
doing  ! 

There  is  great  need  to  destroy  the 
thistles  and  noxious  weeds  by  the  way- 
side and  in  the  fields,  and  also  to  see 
that  the  minds  are  not  left  unculti- 
vated. "If  neglect  is  allowed,  the 
weed  crop,  both  material  and  moral, 
will  balHe  and  torment  you." 

G.  W.  WORTHEN. 

The  Fourth  and  Children's  Day. 

To  THE  Editor: — Stockton  Grange 
celebrated  its  annual  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  our  nation's  grand  holi- 
day— the  Fourth  of  July — in  conjunction 
with  Children's  Day.  The  children  were 
out  in  their  gala  day  dresses,  and  their 
bright  young  faces,  as  they  responded 
when  called  to  render  their  part  in  the 
programme  with  song,  instrumental 
music  or  recitation,  brought  recol- 
lections of  childhood  days  to  the  older 
members  present,  and,  the  spirit  being 
contagious,  they,  too,  rendered  their 
part,  to  the  enjoyment  and  pleasure  of 
the  audience. 

Mrs.  A.  Ashley,  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  valuable  members,  with  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  patience  formulated  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  our  country,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

The  programme  was  quite  long.  Af- 
terwards we  all  proceeded  to  the  dining 
hall  and  were  regaled  with  ice  cream 
and  cake,  which  were  particularly  re- 
freshing as  the  afternoon  was  very 
warm.  N.  H.  Root,  Sec'y. 

Stockton,  June 29. 


LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 

Notary  Public  and  CommissioDer  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTUOntEBT  STKKBT, 
Bet.CaliIornla  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  Name  for  Mr.  Roedinj's  Fi^. 

The  value  of  our  advertising  columns 
has  been  emphatically  demonstrated  in 
the  competition  which  we  advertised  a 
short  time  ago  for  a  name  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Smyrna  figs  produced  by  Mr. 
George  C.  Roeding  at  Fresno,  Cal. 
More  than  400  replies  proposing  names 
were  received.  Mrs.  L.  N.  Suydan  of 
Glendora,  Cal.,  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  $25  for  the  successful  word, 
which  is  "Calimyrna."  Mr.  Roeding 
writes  us  that  she  was  the  only  person 
among  400  who  suggested  this  particu- 
larly euphonious  and  satisfactory  name. 
But  so  many  meritorious  names  were 
received  that  fifteen  other  prizes  were 
awarded  to  a  total  value  of  $24. 


?ocxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx>  o< 

The  Whole  Story 
in  one  letter  about 

(perry  Davis.) 

From  Capt.  V.  Loye,  Police  Station  No.  ( 
6,  Montreal :— "We  frequently  nee  Pebbt 
Davis'  Pain-Killer  for  jxtitia  in  the  ttorn-  * 
ach,  rheumafifm,  atiffnets,  frost  bi/es,  chU-  | 
2>{airM,  cram/It,  and  all  afflictione  which 
befall  men  In  uur  position.  I  have  no  hesi-  ' 
tation  In  saying  that  Pai.v-Killer  ia  the  ( 
bett  remedy  to  have  near  at  hand." 

Used  Intarnan3'  and  Kxteriially. 

Two  Sizes,  ■-'.'■c.  and  B  k;.  hoi  Hp 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOv^. 


Publishers 
of  the 

"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers' 
Hand -Book 
and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


ManufacturerB  of 
Pacific  Inruhator  and  Brooder, 

Send  for  Catalogne. 
OAKLAND  POULTKK  YARDS, 

13i;  Castro  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 


tPAGE 

A  SMALL  SNAKE 

m  IV  en  Ihrnniih  PAGE  25  wire  .i8  Inch  Fi'ncc,  liut  no 
rabhll,  i  Ln-ki'li,  jiIl-,  Uuk,  horise  nor  liull<'ali. 
I'AOK  HOVKX  W  IKK  FEXCK  CO..  ADKIAN,.MI(  II. 


mm        Ihi  Ericss°n  Swedish 

pJelephones 

kij^    M  mc  KLSi^LSC  Oi£/i  2(f  Years. 
They/tiH^Yj  Tm.  mr^tn^rv/iirfnmiirpm. 
CATALOcues  Free. 

£RICS59,\ TELEP/fPMC9 
ZOWARRtySr  MwYeKK  J^y. 


Electric,  Railway  and 
Manufacturers'  Supply  Co. 

048  MISSION  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  AND 
ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  t  :  i  i  i  t  i  ■  ■ 
ERICSSON  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 


WE  CARRY  FULL  LINE  OF  ABOVE  GOODS. 


Feeds-::Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

Tbls  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
(acta . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Fanner  should 
have  It  tor  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOITRD  IH  CLOTH. 
Price,  9  a  Postpaid . 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  UARKBT  ST.,  SAN  FKANOISOO. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  SWINE 

the  past  year  has  been  very  great  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  decline  to  quote  prices  to  a  good  many 
Inquirers  as  we  had  nothing  to  ship.  We  have  one  Berkshire  boar  farrowed  Dec.  9,  1900,  and  also  two 
Poland-China  sows  farrowed  June  25,  1900,  that  we  can  sell  and  will  describe  ihem  to  anyone  wishing 
such  animals. 

We  have  a  number  of  young  Utters  coming  on  and  are  already  booking  orders  for  choice  pigs. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

SBSSIOMS    <fe    CO..    117    E.    23rcl    St.,    t-om    FKr\^^\mm,  Cal. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


ROR  POULTRY 


We  have  put  In  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacturo  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  In  Bve  hours  It  Is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
is  the  only  genuine  odorlees  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.   Sample  free.   Try  It  for  your  poultry. 

N.  OHIjANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  Yolo  Sta..  San  Francisco.    (6uccessors  to  Jitnenj  Fertilizer  Co.) 


"BLACKLEQINE." 

PASTEUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINE,  single  treatment,  ready  for  use. 

No  ml.xing,  filtering  or  injecting.    Applied  with  a  needle,  furnished  free. 

F»/\SXELJR  VACCIINE  CO.,  Chicago. 

BRANCH  Of»i='ICE:    37  SHE1.UON  BLUG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


aOLSTKINS-Wlnnera  over  Jerseys  of  EVKRY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aired, 4-yr.,  »-yr,  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  Ist  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1896.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
636  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


■t.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Osl.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


■JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  BcUpse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands:  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  THOROUGBBRKD  FOWLH  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleas-int  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S,  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP. 


B.  H.  OBANF,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sbeep. 


Breeder  and 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOB  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE,  35  SOOTflDOWH  EWE  LAMBS. 

six  months  old.  Average  weight,  dressed,  forty 
pounds.  Aoply  to  T.  W.  THOMSON,  Box  No.  131, 
Scott's  Valley,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal 


Tra.i«  Mark. 


LUMP JAW 

Kauily  and  tliorouKhly  cured- 
"Sew,  commou>0«nso  metJiod. 
not  ei|>enflive.    No  cure,  no 
puj.  FRKtl,  A  practical,  ill-  ^ 
nfitrat«d  treatise  on  tbsftoso- 1 
late  care  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  to  ^ 
readers  of  thiBpAper. 

Fleming  Broe.,  chemists,  . 
Cnloa  Hu>ek  Tarda,     Chicago,  IIL  i 


WIRE  NEHING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes, 

LOW/        R I C  E  S . 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  ft  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

six  Miles  n.  W.  from  FETALUMA,  on  the 
Petalnma  and  Sebastopol  Koad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM.  Prop, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


fRAlNK.    A.  fVlECHrt/Vl. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The;  were  aU  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep. with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  2A  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale 


FRAM  A.  MECUAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

ShIpplDK  Points:    PETALUHA  AND  SANTA 
It03A,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  CallfornlB  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

San  Jose  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

 Manufacturers  of  

DIPPING  BASKETS,  GRADING  SCREENS. 

FIELD  CARS,  CANNERY  TRAYS. 

And  a  General  Lin*  of  Frolt  Growers',  Canners' 
and  Packers'  Wire  and  Iron  Work. 

Write  for  Catalogue.     324-326  W.  Santa  Clara  St. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Will  Breed  Zebra  Mules. 

W.  C.  Myer  of  Ashland,  Or.,  a  well- 
known  stockman  and  Shetland  pony 
fancier,  proposes  to  experiment  with 
an  interesting  hybrid  to  learn  its  possi- 
bilities and  utility,  says  an  exchange. 
The  ambitious  scheme  is  nothing  less 
than  to  breed  a  hybrid  which  shall  be  a 
cross  between  a  zebra  and  a  horse. 

From  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  Mr.  Myers  has  learned 
that  such  experiments  in  the  United 
States  have  been  of  very  limited  char- 
acter. He  was  referred  to  Prof.  J. 
Cosar  Ewart  of  the  Edinburg  Univer- 
sity, who  owns  the  only  male  Burchall 
zebra  in  Europe  which  has  been  success- 
fully mated  with  mares. 

Prof.  Ewart  says  that  in  his  native 
state  the  zebra  will  never  be  tamed,  as 
out  of  1000  not  more  than  two  or  three 
can  be  broken  to  ride  or  drive,  but  that 
the  hybrid  zebra  is  more  docile  and 
more  serviceable  than  the  ordinary 
mule.  Following  is  the  description  of  a 
couple  of  colts:  "  Both  are  of  the  usual 
striped  coloring,  handsome  and  smart, 
showing  more  of  the  horse  side  of  the 
family  than  some  and  possessing  the 
clean,  hard-wearing  legs  common  to 
this  cross,  and  promising  a  happy  im- 
munity from  unsoundness.  The  feet,  as 
those  who  have  seen  the  animals  are 
aware,  are  much  more  like  those  of  the 
ordinary  mule,  but  hard  and  black.  In 
harness  they  trotted  smartly,  with 
long,  low  action,  with  little  bend  in 
knee  or  hock.  When  in  regular  work 
they  were  fairly  fast  and  their  move- 
ment should  make  them  pleasant,  easy 
mounts." 

An  account  of  zebra-horse  crosses, 
with  engravings  of  the  new  styles  of 
mules,  was  given  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  Dec.  9,  1899. 

Bees  Make  a  Coffin. 

Over  the  Santa  Ynez  mountains,  at 
the  Kelly  brothers'  bee  ranch,  says  the 
Nordhoff  Ojai,  there  are  men  who  by 
reading  and  work  with  the  bees  are 
possessed  of  much  useful  and  some  orna- 
mental knowledge  of  the  honey  makers. 
They  know  them  from  morning  till  night; 
but  they  do  not  know  all  that  happens 
in  the  bee-hives  at  night. 

Cleanliness  is  a  characteristic  of  bees 
and  it  is  known  that  they  will  remove 
from  their  presence  any  objectionable 
objects.  And  they  will  do  more.  When 
there  is  an  object  that  is  too  great  to 
be  removed,  and  the  bees,  for  reasons 
of  their  own,  do  not  care  to  move  out 
and  abandon  their  home,  they  will  find 
other  means  of  making  an  uncleanly 
thing's  presence  not  offensive  to  their 
sensitive  selves. 

A  few  days  ago  a  strange  object  was 
found  in  one  of  the  Kelly  hives.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  great  piece  of  wax,  but 
why  the  bees  should  have  spent  so  much 
energy  in  making  the  wax  when  there 
was  honey  to  gather  was  a  mystery, 
until  the  object  was  removed  from  the 
hive  and  on  investigation  was  found  to 
be  a  dead  rat  encased  in  a  coat  of  wax. 
The  rat,  straying  into  the  hive,  was 
stung  to  death,  but  the  bees  were  un- 
able to  move  the  body.  To  make  its 
presence  less  offensive,  the  little  work- 
ers spent  the  night  in  building  about 
the  rat  a  cofiBn  of  wax,  coating  it  from 
head  to  tail.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  rare  cases  of  bee  instinct  on 
record.  

•  100  Reward,  8100. 
The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  knowp  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75o. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  "Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    WriU  for  Citalogtie. 

Haiina  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Rotary  Disc  Plows. 


All  the  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  make 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  From 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents.  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles.  * 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING  JDNB  18,  1901. 

676,051.— Curtain  Support— J.  N  Anderson,  Mono 
Lake,  Cal. 

676  834.-NON-REFII.I.ABI..B  Package— L.  Blalz,  La 
Mirada.  Cal. 

676,456  —VOTE  Recorder- A.  .1.  Boiling,  S.  F. 

676,427.— Concentrator— W.  U.  Dodd,  S.  F. 

676,6u3.  —  Lid  for  Cooking  Utensils  —  A.  H. 
Drake,  Union,  Or. 

676,534.— Concentrator— T  Dynan,  Amador,  Cal. 

676,715.— BOTTLH—F.  Fran/,,  S  F. 

676,554.— Fishing  Rod  Tip— W.  Frledlander,  Port- 
land, Or. 

676,608.-Steamino  Fruit,  Etc.  -  W.  E.  Hale,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

676,748.— Furniture  Drawer  —  R.  G.  Hargrave, 

Colfax,  Wash. 
676,504  —Straw  .Stacker— M.  B.  Kassel,  Pomeroy, 

Wash. 

676,437.— Printing  Press  —  Knoch  &  Vogel,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
676.542.— Pump— S.  W.  Luitweller,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

676,566.— Furnace— A.  Magnuson.  Emeryville,  Cal. 
676  544.— Bed— F.  Martin,  S.  P. 
676,470.— Guitar— W.  W.  Oakes,  Seattle,  Wash. 
676,704.  —  Protecting  Piles  —  S.  L.  Shuffleton, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
676,518.— Oil  Burner— a.  C.  .Steuart,  Santa  Paula, 

Cal. 

676,856.— Wheel  Hub— E.  H.  Wagener,  Modesto, 
Cal.  _   

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.  's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Apparatus  for  Steaming  and  Spicing 
Dried  Fruit.— No.  676,608.  June  18,  1901.  C.  E. 
Hale,  Alameda,  Cal.,  assigned  to  the  J  K.  Armsby 
Co  ,  of  Chicago,  Ills.  This  invention  relates  to 
an  apparatus  which  is  designed  for  steaming  or 
spicing  dried  fruits  of  any  description  which  are 
capable  of  such  treatment.  It  comprises  a  con- 
taining chamber  for  the  fruit,  a  perforated  pipe 
extending  into  the  chamber,  a  hood  within  the 
chamber  having  its  upper  portion  enclosing  the 
pipe,  said  hood  being  perforated  to  permit  the 
vapor  delivered  from  the  pipe  to  be  discharged 
Into  the  mass  of  fruit  which  covers  and  surrounds 
the  hood.  In  conjunction  with  this  is  a  chamber 
adapted  to  contain  flavoring  material,  and  means 
for  directing  the  vapor  through  the  flavoring 
material  before  it  reaches  the  fruit  containing 
chamber. 

Wheel  Hub  and  Box  Therefor.— No.  676,856. 
June  18,  1901.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Willson,  Administratrix 
of  E.  H.  Wagener,  Modesto,  Cal.  This  invention 
relates  to  improvements  in  wheel  hubs  and  boxes 
therefor,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  sulky  or 
gang  plows  which  are  mounted  upon  wheels.  It 
consists  of  an  independent  journal  box  fitting  the 
hub  of  the  wheel  and  turnable  therein,  and  means 
for  removably  locking  the  box  within  the  hub 
Dust  caps  or  sleeves  are  fitted  to  chambers  in  the 
ends  of  the  box,  and  means  tor  holding  the  wheel 
in  place  so  that  the  dust  caps  are  held  stationary 
while  the  wheel  and  journal-box  are  turnable. 

Can  Cooling  Machine.— No.  676,070.  June  ii, 
1901.  Erik  Manula,  Astoria,  Or.  This  invention 
relates  to  improvements  in  machines  for  cooling 
cans  after  they  bave  come  from  the  soldering  ma- 
chine. It  consists  essentially  of  a  revoluble  res- 
ervoir having  an  annular  cooling  platform  or  table 
upon  which  the  cans  are  delivered  automatically 
in  upright  position,  guides  by  which  the  cans  are 
moved  outwardly  on  this  table  In  the  course  of  the 
revolution  of  the  latter,  and  means  for  delivering 
water  to  and  from  the  reservoir. 

Steel  Farm  Wagon  Wheels. 

The  patent  grooved  tire  wheels  made  only  by 
the  Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.  of  Havana,  111.,  have, 
after  being  tested  for  four  years,  proved  to  be  the 
most  reliable  wheels  made  by  any  concern  in  the 
United  States.  The  groove  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
is  a  feature  not  found  in  any  other  make  of  wheels 
and  one  < hat  adds  three  to  five  times  to  the  dura- 
bility of  the  wheel,  as  the  heads  of  the  spokes  are 
down  in  the  groove  and  are  so  protected  that  they 
cannot  wear  off.  When  the  heads  of  the  spokes 
wear  oft  the  wheel  is  gone,  as  the  spokes  simply 
pull  out  of  the  lire.  These  wheels  are  made  any 
size  to  fit  any  size  skein.  This  concern  also  makes 
ten  kinds  of  low  down  truck  wagons.  Write  them 
for  prices. 


Elgin  WatcheH  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
tree  booklet.  Klglu  National  Watch  Co.,  Blgln,  111. 


s 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 


can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  Into  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

J.  A.  SPENCER.  25  Williams  Street.  Dwtght.  Ills. 


HEALDfS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago       :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  iO  YBAJIS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; o'-er  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Sliver 
Medai  at  Paris  Exposition, 
-WWrlte  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


HAVE  YOU  SAVED 

up  ft  little  money?  \\'oiild  you  like  to  po  into 
a  protitable  business?    Then  buy  one  of  ovir 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  put  it  to  work.  Tou  can  make  more 
money  drillinfr  wells  of  all  kinds  than 
you  can  make  with  the  same  amount 
of  money  invested  In  any  other  bus- 
iness. \Vrit«  us  at  once  for  free  cat 
alop  and  proofs  of  these  statements. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 


alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


IN  . 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 

Pv^liihtd  by  "Foeifis  Swnsl  Pre$i"  of  Saw  ^ 

A  PractieiU  6si4e  to  Sseeesn  i&  CtliisTtitM .  ■: 
Large  %fo„  tvSiy  Mnstrated.  ' 
PRICE  SZ.  Orders  received  »%  tMs  ofOcn  } 


MAZZARD  CHERRY  SEED. 

FRESH  CROP.    BEST  QUALITY. 
Write  for  prices  on  all  Fruit  Seeds  and  Raffia. 
THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS, 

NURSERYMEN  &  TREE  SEEDSMEN, 

GERMANTOWN,  PHILA.,  PA. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  HechaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PUUTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 

SAN  FBANCI8C0,  CAIi. 

Open  All  Te«r.  :  A.  VAN  BER  H AILLEU,  PreCt. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  S50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


/VIA  IN    W/ A IMT  ED. 

A  thoroughly  competent,  reliable  and  trustworthy 
man  to  work  and  lake  charge  of  a  twenty-acre, 
seven-year- old  lemon  grove  at  Lemon  rove  In  the 
foothills  of  Tulare  county,  on  the  Kaweah  river. 
State  experience,  reference,  single  or  marrleo,  and 
wages  expected  Address  M.  HIGGINS,  2;i21Jack- 
son  Street.  San  Pranclsco. 


Telephone  Main  1»B. 
Blatktt,    VVlorritt    <fc  Town», 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noa.  55-57-S9-6I  PIrat  5t..San  Praociaco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  LoB  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  OO  ^.-Portland,  Or. 


FOR  RENT. 

320-Acre  Farm, 

two  miles  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  One  of  the 
best  In  the  State.  Buildings  and  fields  adapted 
to  diversified  farming  or  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock.   Rent  Five  (15.00)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,    -    SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

—WANTED  TO  LEASE. 

WELL-EQUIPPED  POULTRY  RANCH,  TEN 
to  twenty  acres,  Sonoma  county  preferred. 
Must  have  small  bearing  orchard,  good  water, 
up-to-date  poultry  buildings,  comfortable  dwell- 
ing, barn,  etc.  Might  buy  small  stock  of  poultry, 
horse,  cow  and  Implements.  Will  want  by  middle 
of  October  of  November  1st.  Some  timber  pre- 
ferred. Apply,  giving  full  particulars,  H.  W., 
this  ofBce. 


MONEY  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

MRIGAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  abont  It. 
Sample  Copt  Mailed  Prbe. 

Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118MlchlganSt.,Chlcago,Ill. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHES  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


. OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


JBECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 

Fiisl  :    plain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
ofBce. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Foarth:  tlon  will  appear  in  the  Minintj  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 


F^ACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


July  6,  l&Ol. 


NEW  GOODS. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


NEW  STYLES. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


NEW  PRICES. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


DEERE 
VEHICLES 

ARE  ALL 

RIGHT. 


TRADE 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BUGGY  CATALOGUE  G 
AND  GIVE  US  AN  OPPURTUNITY  TO 

FIGURE  WITH  YOU.  WE  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
A  BETTER  SELECTION  AND  BETTER 

PRICES  THAN  ANY  HOUSE  ON  THE  COAST. 


SE.E    THAT    YOU    H/\V/E    THIS  TRADE 
m/AR  hC    OIN    YOUR  BUGGY. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


n 


f 


II 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FOR    FULL    F»MRTIdJL/%RS,  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St..  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sis..  PORTLAND. 


'T'HE  above  represents  our  SAN  JOSE  GRADER,  of  which  there  are  more 
*•     in  use  than  of  all  other  makes.    The  sales  of  the  former  to  date  double 
that  of  that  of  any  former  season.    It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  late  improved 
grader  before  purchasing. 

EVERY  DRY  YARD  SHOULD  HAVE  OUR  SAN  JOSE  ROLLER  GRADER. 

We  carry  Cannery  Supplies,  Orchard  Trucks  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  full  line  of  Dipping  and  Processing  Apparatus. 

WRITE  FOB  CATAIiOaUE  AND  MKNTION   THIS  PAFER. 

Barngro\/er,  Hull  Sc  Co.,  san  jose»,  ceti. 


STEEL  KING 

BELT  POWER 

HAY  PRESS. 


17x22  IN.  BALE. 


ALL  STEEL  HAY  PRESS. 


 WARRANTED.- 

SOLD  BV 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 


SACRAMENTO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


DEWEV,  STRONG  Sc  CO.,  Patent  /Vs^nts,  330  TVlarlcet  St.,  S,  R.,  Cat. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  2. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  13.  1901. 


THIKTIETH  TEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Passing  of  Joseph  Le  Contc. 

"We  doubt  if  the  going  hence  of  any  other  Cali- 
fornian  would  call  for  such  breadth  and  depth  of 
mourning  as  that  which  follows  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Le  Conte  of  the  University  of  California. 
His  name  is  familiar  wherever  learning  finds  devotees. 
His  works  have  commanded  respect  and  admiration 
everywhere.  His  charming  personality  of  mind  and 
heart  has  endeared  him  to  all.  While  still  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  great  powers  and  fame  his  end  came 
during  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite  valley  last  week. 
From  amid  the  majestic  mountains  he  knew  and  loved 
so  well  his  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  Creator's  throne. 

We  are  pleased  to  give  our  readers  a  glimpse  of 
his  beloved  face  and  to  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  memory  in  words  fitly  chosen  by  two  men  able 
and  fit  to  speak  them: 

"  In  the  immediate  presence  of  our  great  loss,  it  is 
Joseph  Le  Conte  as  the  man,  even  more  than  Joseph 
Le  Conte  as  the  scholar,  who  is  in  our  thought.  To 
those  who  have  known  him,  who  have  felt  the  touch 
of  his  rare  personality,  I  must  believe  it  will  always 
remain  so.  His  soul  was  clear  as  a  crystal.  His 
graciousness  of  manner  was  only  the  reflection  of  his 
inner  life,  which  was  grace  and  human  kindness  per- 
sonified. A  kindly  human  interest  threw  its  robe 
over  all  the  framework  of  his  scientific  life,  and  made 
him,  with  all  his  attainments  and  all  his  knowledge,  a 
vital,  living,  loving,  helpful  human  force.  He  dealt 
with  the  world  of  nature,  but  its  lessons  for  the  life 
of  man,  for  the  cleansing  and  uplifting  of  personal 
and  social  life,  were  of  immediate  importance  to  his 
thought.  Many  among  the  hundreds  who  have  sat 
in  his  lecture  room  may  forget  what  he  taught,  none 


will  forget  what  he  was.  Even  through  the  pages  of 
his  books  shone  out  the  warmth  of  his  personality,  for 
there  was  heart  and  the  fire  of  life  interest  in  every 
paragraph  he  wrote. 

"For  thirty-two  years  he  has  been  a  great  vital 
power  in  the  University  of  California.  No  man  can 
estimate  the  value  of  the  infiuence  he  has  exerted. 
He  has  been  always  and  everywhere  for  good  and  for 
every  good  thing.  He  has  believed  in  the  good  and 
has  looked  for  the  good,  and  everywhere  good  has 
sprung  up  by  his  pathway  to  meet  him.  He  wasted 
none  of  his  time  and  strength  in  the  depreciation  of 
his  fellow  men.  His  students  knew  what  he  expected 
of  them,  and  they  answered  to  his  faith. 

"The  habit  of  his  thought  was  large  and  catholic. 
He  saw  clearly,  because  he  saw  in  good  perspective. 
He  took  many  things  into  consideration  when  he 
framed  a  judgment,  more  things  than  it  is  given  to 
men  to  see  and  know.  It  was  because  of  this  catholic 
range  of  his  vision  that  he  could  not  be  narrow,  and 
it  was  because  his  human  sympathy  reached  to  so 
many  human  lives  that  he  could  not  be  uncharitable. 
We  shall  not  see  his  like  again,  but  the  memory  of 
his  life  and  his  life  relieved  in  those  he  has  taught 
and  touched  will  remain  a  unifying  vital  force  in  the 
institution  to  which  he  gave  his  best,  and  a  blessing  to 
the  world." — Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

"  The  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Le  Conte  removes  one 
of  the  foremost  thinkers  and  scientific  men  of  the 
time — one  whose  writings  and  modes  of  thought  have 
influenced  the  progress  of  science  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world.  Educated  originally  for  the  medical 
career,  he  thus  acquired  the  foundations  of  the 
broad  knowledge  which  later  made  him  equally  at 
home  in  the  purely  physical  sciences  and  in  the  bio- 
logical field.  While  his  geological  work  is,  perhaps, 
best  known  to  the  general  American  public,  through 
the  wide  use  made  of  his  excellent  books  on  that  sub- 
ject in  universities,  as  well  as  in  the  secondary 


The  Cotton  Palace  and  the  Palace  of  Agriculture  at  the  Charleston  Exposition. 


The  Late  Joseph  Le  Conte. 

schools,  his  early  and  warm  advocacy  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  has  probably  served  most  to  make  him 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  Old  World,  where  he 
was  always  warmly  welcomed  and  honored  in  scien- 
tific assemblies  by  the  foremost  men. 

"  It  was  he  who  first  made  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia known  to  the  outside  world  as  a  school  and 
center  of  science  on  the  western  border  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  who  kept  it  in  view  of  the  world  of  science, 
almost  alone,  for  many  years.  His  connection  with 
it  was  largely  instrumental  in  attracting  to  it  other 
men,  who  otherwise  would  have  hesitated  to  remove 
to  what  was  then  the  outskirts  of  civilization  from 
their  Eastern  homes ;  and  his  ceaseless  scientific 
activity  acted  as  a  stimulus  both  to  his  colleagues 
and  to  the  students  under  his  instruction,  whose 
affection  and  esteem  remained  with  him  through  life. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  infiuence  he 
has  exerted  in  rectifying  the  popular  idea  that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  necessarily  tends  to  material- 
ism, if  not  atheism.  So  far  from  this,  he  regarded  it 
as  inculcating  the  highest  ideal  of  a  world  plan,  and 
he  stanchly  maintained  not  only  its  compatibility 
with  religious  belief,  but  that  it  offered  a  much 
higher  point  of  view  than  could  be  derived  from  any 
of  the  orthodox  doctrines  by  elevating  nature  into 
the  realm  of  teleologic  thought  and  aspiration.  This 
part  of  his  influence  will,  perhaps,  be  most  missed  in 
the  present  state  of  scientific  thought.  His  death 
brings  heavy  loss  not  only  to  the  University,  but  to 
the  world  of  thought  at  large."— E.  W.  Hilgard. 

A  Great  Exposition  at  Charleston. 

On  December  1  of  this  year  there  will  open  at 
Charleston  a  grand  industrial  display  called  the 
South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposi- 
tion, of  which  we  give  views  of  two  buildings  here- 
with. It  will  continue  six  months,  covering  the  win- 
ter months  and  thus  entering  the  field  which 
California  pioneered  a  few  years  ago.  The  two 
buildings  shown  are  in  our  special  line,  but  there  are 
others  of  equal  dignity  devoted  to  other  industrial 
activities,  and  a  very  commendable  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  management,  supported  by  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  State,  to  make  the  Charleston  event  in 
every  way  creditable  to  the  new  life  of  the  old  South, 
and  to  express  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  adjacent 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  splendid  under- 
taking and  we  trust  it  will  be  notably  successful. 
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The  Week. 

The  week  of  patriotic  meditation  and  thunderation 
is  succeeded  by  a  period  of  exceptional  activity.  The 
gathering  of  the  midseason  fruits  has  begun  and  the 
canneries  are  open,  and  the  labor  being  released 
from  the  grain  fields  is  finding  a  place  in  the  hand- 
ling of  fruits  on  their  way  from  the  trees  to  the  mar- 
kets. Seasonable  summer  weather  prevails,  and 
though  the  days  begin  to  show  shortening  they  are 
still  long  enough  in  hours  and  effective  sunshine  to 
please  the  most  industrious. 

Eastern  fruit  shipments  are  now  running  behind 
last  year's  figures.  Last  week  246  cars  were  re- 
ported against  425  the  same  week  last  year.  The 
total  for  the  season  to  date  last  year  was  1612 — 
nearly  300  cars  more  than  this  year.  The  Eastern 
hot  spell  has  worked  against  our  fruit  shippers,  and 
there  is  complaint  that  the  schedule  time  to  Chicago 
is  not  being  reached  by  roads  east  of  Ogden.  A 
few  carloads  of  deciduous  fruits,  mostly  pears,  are 
going  direct  to  London. 

Though  five  cargoes  have  gone  out  for  Europe  and 
a  lot  by  steamer  for  Peru,  spot  wheat  is  rather  weak 
and  a  shade  lower  than  last  week.  In  futures,  too, 
there  is  little  doing  and  options  are  lower.  The  situ- 
ation is  not  helped  by  the  advance  in  bags  which 
comes  with  a  heavy  demand  for  the  moment.  Prison 
bags  are  disposed  of  for  the  season,  and  importers 
have  it  their  own  way  and  count  on  its  being  too  late 
to  start  more  from  Calcutta  for  this  harvest.  Barley 
is  weak  but  unchanged,  with  buyers  not  active.  If 
there  were  more  ships  available  they  would  probably 
gain  courage.  Corn  is  scarce  and  high,  while  rye  is 
exactly  the  opposite,  and  large  offering  is  made. 
New  red  oats  are  steadier,  but  blacks  are  slower,  and 
light  colored  oats  are  not  yet  in.  Pew  beans  are 
offering  here,  though  advance  sales  in  Limas  are  re- 
ported from  below.  Bran  and  middlings  are  scarce 
and  high,  as  mills  are  not  running.  Wheat  and 
alfalfa  hay  are  selling  fairly  and  the  market  is 
in  better  tone  than  for  some  time  back.  Beef 
is  quiet  and  steady.  Mutton  is  moderately 
active  and  hogs  are  still  high.  Dairy  hogs  are 
mostly  cleared  up  and  grain  hogs  are  just  beginning 
to  arrive.  Eastern  hogs  are  now  too  high  to  come 
this  way.  The  best  butter  is  higher  and  so  is  cheese. 
Eggs  have  advanced  except  common  grades  which 
are  unchanged.  There  is  a  good  market  for  choice 
chickens;  Eastern  are  still  arriving,  but  the  quantity 
is  less  and  the  demand  good.  It  looks  as  though  the 
city  markets  for  various  delicacies  would  be  much 
improved  during  the  visit  of  Eastern  organizations 
this  month.     Receipts  of  potatoes  are  less  and  the 


market  is  firm  at  higher  rates.  Onions  are  un- 
changed and  steady.  There  are  lighter  receipts  of 
deciduous  fruits  and  the  quality  is  better,  placing  the 
market  in  better  shape.  Canners  are  buying  apri- 
cots freely,  though  claiming  that  rates  reported 
from  the  outside  are  too  high  for  them.  The  English 
duty  on  the  sugar  in  canned  apricots  is  not  proving 
as  good  a  bugbear  as  was  hoped.  Oranges  are  un- 
changed and  slow  while  lemons  are  moderately  firm, 
because  limes  are  so  high.  Dried  apricots  are  selling 
fairly  and  the  quality  is  very  good — a  fact  which  will 
favor  the  higher  prices  which  ought  to  be  soon 
reached.  Hops  and  honey  have  no  new  features. 
Free  wools  are  well  cleaned  up  here  and  buyers  are 
shy  of  other  kinds.  Prices  for  northern  wools  in  the 
country  are  higher  than  city  rates  at  present. 

The  shortage  in  grain  sacks,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  covers  the  coast.  The  crop  reports 
promise  an  unusual  amount  of  wheat  in  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  the  bags  in  sight  are  few.  It 
is  said  that  the  Washington  penitentiary  can  furnish 
1,300,000  bags,  while  not  less  than  5,000,000  bags  will 
be  required  to  handle  the  grain  crop  of  Walla  Walla 
valley  alone.  The  State  is  selling  its  grain  sacks  at 
$5.90  per  hundred,  while  dealers  are  asking  8i  cents 
each.  A  stampede  of  Walla  Walla  farmers  is  in 
progress  to  secure  their  entire  supply  from  the  peni- 
tentiary. California  prison  bags  are  also  scant  of 
the  demand.  The  dealers  seem  to  have  the  advan- 
tage— how  great  can  be  better  known  when  the  bags 
en  route  from  Calcutta  come  in  and  when  the  excess- 
ive estimates  of  this  year's  crop  are  shorn  down  to 
the  facts.  It  is  very  easy  to  overestimate  the  Cali- 
fornia grain  crop  this  year,  and  we  believe  many 
people  are  doing  it. 

The  Sacramento  river  fruit  growers  are  getting 
warmed  up  over  the  hardships  visited  upon  their 
product  en  route  and  after  arrival  in  this  city.  They 
organized  at  Courtland  last  week  to  secure  better 
accommodations  from  the  combination  of  San  Fran- 
cisco commission  men  and  less  delay  in  transporting 
fruit  and  produce.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  growers 
of  the  lower  river  valley  were  represented.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion and  a  code  of  by-laws,  to  report  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  the  last  Saturday  of  this  month.  We  do  not 
know  just  what  specific  troubles  there  are  now  but 
there  are  always  sure  to  be  some  when  the  growers 
of  a  region  like  the  Sacramento  river  are  content  to 
let  their  traffic  drift  with  the  tide  for  lack  of  neigh- 
borly co-operation.  We  are  glad  that  they  have  de- 
cided to  know  each  other  better  and  act  together. 

It  has  transpired  that  certain  dairy  goods  ex- 
ported from  San  Francisco  to  the  Orient  are  not  at 
all  true  to  the  labels,  and  neither  in  quantity  nor 
quality  are  they  what  they  purport  to  be.  This  is 
sure  to  ruin  any  advances  we  may  make  in  the  devel- 
opment of  trade  in  that  direction,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  honest  products  should  appeal  at  once  to 
Secretary  Wilson  to  enforce  here  a  regulation  in  the 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  apply  the  law  for  the  inspection  and 
branding  of  live  cattle  and  products  of  the  dairy 
intended  for  exportation,  <the  purpose  being  to 
enable  our  exporters  of  dairy  products  to  give  for- 
eign buyers  the  assurance  of  certification  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purity,  quality  and  grade  of  our  dairy  exports. 
It  is  announced  from  Washington  that  Secretary 
Wilson  has  decided  to  exercise  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  him  by  establishing  in  the  customs  districts 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  a 
system  of  inspection  of  dairy  products,  but  first  will 
have  experts  in  those  districts  gather  all  possible 
data  in  order  that  efficient  regulations  may  be  drafted 
for  the  conduct  of  this  new  service.  A  begin- 
ning will  be  made  in  a  tentative  way  with  the 
purpose  in  view  to  bring  about  a  practical  and  hon- 
est system  by  which  all  parties  may  be  properly  pro- 
tected. It  is  stated  at  the  Washington  department 
to  be  "  probable  that  at  an  early  date  the  owners  or 
shippers  of  products  for  export  may,  upon  applica- 
tion, have  the  same  marked  and  certified  as  to 
purity  and  quality,  provided  they  are  above  minimum 
grade,  yet  to  be  fixed."  Our  dairy  producers  should 
appeal  to  Secretary  Wilson  to  take  steps  at  once  to 
make  his  plans  operative  at  this  port. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Blister-Mite.  Scab  and  Blight  of  the  Pear. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  some  leaves  and  branches 
of  my  pear  trees,  which  seem  to  be  stricken  with 
some  disease.  What  is  the  trouble  and  what  the  cure  ? 
— Grower,  Tehama  county. 

It  is  a  sad  lot  of  specimens  and  shows  your  trees 
to  be  affected  by  three  different  plagues.  First,  the 
irregular-shaped  spots  on  the  leaves,  dark  brown  or 
black,  in  which  the  spot  seems  to  be  blistered,  or 
raised  a  little  above  the  other  leaf  surface,  are  caused 
by  the  blister-mite  (phytopus),  which  is  becoming 
very  abundant  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere  as  well,  though  our  samples  chiefly  come 
from  that  direction.  At  these  spots  and  between  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaf  there  are  col- 
onies of  mites,  too  small  to  be  seen  at  all  with  ordi- 
nary magnifiers,  but  in  each  spot  may  be  usually 
found  the  orifice  through  which  these  mites  pass. 
They  are  very  destructive  to  foliage,  and,  therefore, 
seriously  injurious  to  the  tree.  As  they  are  pro- 
tected by  their  manner  of  burrowing,  they  cauLot  be 
reached  by  sprays  during  the  summer  ;  but,  before 
the  leaves  fall,  the  hibernating  individuals  betake 
themselves  to  the  bark,  and  a  good  winter  treatment 
of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  or  winter  strength  of  kero- 
sene emulsion  will  keep  them  in  check. 

The  second  serious  thing  your  samples  show  is  the 
genuine  pear  blight,  which  is  now  causing  so  much 
trouble  in  Kings  and  Fresno  counties.  This  is  a  bac- 
terial disease,  extending  in  the  sap  of  the  trees,  and 
is  beyond  reach  of  sprays,  either  in  winter  or  sum- 
mer. It  can  only  be  restrained  by  cutting  out  the 
affected  parts,  and  this  is  not  usually  a  cure,  but 
merely  a  check  upon  its  speed,  rendering  the  trees 
that  much  longer-lived  and  profitable.  It  does,  how- 
ever, advance  with  great  rapidity  sometimes.  Full 
suggestions  of  how  to  watch  for  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  and  how  to  cut  to  best  advantage  were 
given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  6th  ult. 

The  third  trouble  of  which  your  specimens  give  in- 
timation is  the  "  pear  scab" — the  work  of  a  fungus 
(Fusicladium  dentriticum),  which  causes  a  smoky  ap- 
pearance on  the  leaves  early  in  the  season,  and 
afterwards  turns  part  of  them  black,  producing, 
however,  a  different  appearance  from  the  blackening 
of  the  blight.  It  attacks,  also,  some  twigs,  blacken- 
ing and  roughening  parts  of  them,  but  not  killing 
them  back,  as  the  blight  does.  It  also  appears  on 
the  fruit,  making  roundish  spots,  sometimes  quite 
large,  in  which  there  is  a  blackened  center,  often 
surrounded  by  a  whitish  or  transparent  ring  made  of 
the  remains  of  the  disrupted  epidermis.  The  black 
spot  checks  the  growth  beneath  it,  and  the  progress 
of  the  unaffected  parts  renders  the  fruit  misshapen. 
The  black  spot  also  cracks  crosswise  and  sometimes 
decay  enters  the  exposed  flesh,  or  the  surfaces  dry 
without  decay.  This  disease  injures  the  tree  and 
renders  the  fruit  worthless.  It  can  be  checked  by 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash  in  the  winter  or  by  the 
winter  strength  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  because 
its  spores  pass  the  winter  on  the  bark.  Its 
first  appearance  on  the  leaves  should,  however, 
be  looked  for  constantly  early  in  the  season,  and  a 
second  stroke  be  made  at  it  by  using  Bordeaux 
mixture  with  the  Paris  green  in  the  first  spraying 
for  the  codlin  moth. 

Small  Scale  Frost  Prevention. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  a  peach  blossom  if  enclosed 
after  it  opens  well  in  a  paper  bag  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  days,  develop  a  fruit  ?  Our  peaches  are 
killed  by  frost  three  j'ears  out  of  four.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  if  the  fruiting  twigs  are  enclosed 
in  paper  tubes  tied  at  both  ends,  each  tube  enclosing 
two  peaches,  it  would  pay  according  to  what  I  calcu- 
late as  the  cost  of  the  tubes  and  their  handling  and 
the  market  value  of  peaches  here. — Re.ader,  New 
Mexico. 

If  the  peach  blossom  is  allowed  to  open  well  so  as 
to  have  the  advantage  of  pollenation,  either  by  its 
own  or  pollen  from  another  blossom,  and  is  then  en- 
closed in  a  paper  bag,  the  fruit  will  set  and  proceed 
towards  perfection  without  any  difficulty.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  in  cross- 
pollenation,  which  show  that  the  paper  covering  is 
no  hinderance  to  the  progress  of  the  fruit.  Whfether 
this  paper  covering  would  be  protection  against 
frost  depends  upon  how  low  the  temperature  drops, 
or  upon  how  long  the  low  temperature  prevails. 
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Sufficient  exposure  will  cause  the  air  in  the  bag  to 
become  the  same  temperature  as  that  surrounding 
it,  and  frost  injury  can  be  done  as  effectually  as 
though  the  small  fruit  was  not  covered.  For  "ordi- 
nary frosts"  probably  the  protection  would  be  ade- 
quate. It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  covering 
of  the  tree  by  a  framework  with  adjustable  slat 
trays  to  be  placed  over  tlie  tree  during  the  danger- 
ous period,  and  to  be  removed  afterwards,  would  be 
a  more  practicable  proposition.  This  arrangement 
As  being  used  with  orange  trees  at  Riverside  by  one 
'grower  who  has  over  ten  acres  covered,  and  he 
claims  that  the  returns  are  profitable,  although  the 
investment  is  very  great.  In  this  case  the  tree  has 
the  advantage  of  heat  from  the  ground,  because  its 
radiation  into  space  is  prevented  by  the  covering. 
In  the  case  of  the  fruit  covered  in  the  bag  there 
would  be  no  such  coDservation  ot  heat,  and  it  would 
only  be  a  question  of  how  rapidly  the  enclosed  air 
would  sink  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. A  better  proposition  even  than  rooBng 
the  trees  over  would  be  to  train  the  peach  trees 
against  the  south  side  of  walls  or  high  board  fences, 
with  a  little  covering  to  be  run  out  above  on  a 
bracket  during  the  frosty  period.  This  is  the  way 
fruits  are  grown  Iq  considerable  quantities  in  Europe, 
where  they  have  freezing  temperatures  to  contend 
with  after  the  fruit  blossoms. 

Pear  Blight,  Bees  and  Alkali. 

To  THE  Editor: — Pear  blight  now  largely  prevails 
in  our  Bartlett  orchards,  which  three  years  ago 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  healthy  and  even  last  year 
bore  heavily.  The  soil  has  considerable  alkali  and 
plenty  of  moisture.  It  is  said  that  the  bees  carry 
the  infection,  but  how  did  the  blight  get  into  the 
orchard  in  the  first  place  ?  Will  you  throw  some 
light  on  these  subjects  ? — Eeader,  Fresno  county. 

Unfortunately,  the  experience  which  you  describe 
in  the  loss  of  trees  has  been  shared  by  many  others 
in  your  region,  and  the  blight  is  also  appearing  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  We  suppose  you  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  organism  by  which  this 
blight  is  caused,  so  we  will  not  undertake  discussion 
of  that  subject.  Pull  statements  made  by  scientific 
investigators  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  trouble 
were  published  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
August  25,  1900,  and  May  25,  1901.  The  relation  of 
bees  to  the  distribution  of  the  germs  of  this  disease 
seems  to  be  well  established  by  the  investigators. 
They  have  made  sufficient  experiments  to  satisfy 
them  that  the  bees  do  actually  carry  the  germ,  as 
shown  in  our  issue  of  May  25th  ult.  You  are  prob- 
ably aware  that  there  is  now  a  direct  issue  on  that 
point  between  fruit  growers  and  bee  keepers  of  the 
Hanford  district,  and  that  they  propose  to  have  a  re- 
examination made  of  that  matter,  and  the  bee  keep- 
ers seem  to  agree  that  if  the  germs  are  actualy 
found  in  the  nectar,  or  in  the  bees,  they  will  remove 
their  bees  out  of  the  region  during  the  blooming 
period.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  what  the  result 
may  be  from  the  examination  which  they  propose  to 
make.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  detection 
of  the  germ  of  pear  blight  is  an  exceedingly  delicate 
and  difficult  line  of  investigation,  and  can  only  be 
conducted  by  thorough  experts  in  bacteriological 
phenomena.  It  will  require  inoculation  experiments 
as  well  as  microscopic  investigation.  How  the  blight 
actually  gains  access  to  an  orchard  which  has  hith- 
erto been  healthy  is  usually  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  could  be  carried  in  many  ways.  For  example,  it 
could  readily  be  carried  on  pruning  shears,  and  men 
who  go  from  place  to  place,  pruning,  could  carry  it 
long  distances  without  knowing  it.  If  the  bee  is  the 
guilty  party  she  could  carry  it  for  several  miles,  as 
we  believe  it  is  determined  that  bees  make  exceed- 
ingly long  flights.  The  relation  of  alkali  to  the 
spread  of  pear  blight  is  a  very  new  subject,  and  one 
on  which  there  is  no  satisfactory  information.  The 
only  effect  that  alkali  could  have  would  be  in  weaken- 
ing the  trees  and  thus  predisposing  them  to  blight. 
But  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  alkali  which 
could  account  for  the  occurrence  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  perfectly  well  demonstrated  now  that  all  these 
diseases  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  due  to  or- 
ganic germs,  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
those  germs,  although  we  cannot  begin  to  tell  in 
many  specific  instances  in  what  way  the  germs  were 
introduced.  Demonstration  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
show  that  if  there  are  no  germs  there  is  no  disease 
of  that  character.  Alkali  would  unquestionably  cause 


die-back  of  the  tree,  which  might  in  some  respects 
resemble  pear  blight,  but  we  infer  that  you  are  too 
well  informed  on  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease to  mistake  it  for  injury  to  the  roots  caused  by 
the  alkali. 

Aphis  and  Thrips  on  Watermelons. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  you  two  watermelon  vines 
affected  with  insects.  How  long  will  they  affect  the 
vines  and  is  there  a  cure  ?  I  have  tried  sulphur 
without  much  effect.  Plants  are  suffering  all  through 
this  region. — Subscriber,  Lodi. 

Two  young  vines  are  sent.  The  large  vine  is  very 
badly  beset  with  thrips  ;  the  vine  in  the  small  box  has 
melon  aphis.  Fortunately,  both  these  insects  are 
reached  by  the  same  treatment.  The  vine  must  be 
thoroughly  sprayed  either  with  whale  oil  soap  (one 
pound  to  four  gallons  of  water)  or  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  of  which  we  give  the  formula,  in  case  read- 
ers may  not  have  it  at  hand.  It  should  be  kept 
handy,  as  we  are  constantly  referring  to  it : 

Take  kerosene,  two  gallons;  common  soap,  or  whale 
oil  soap,  one-half  pound  ;  water,  one  gallon.  Dissolve 
the  soap  in  the  water  and  add  it  boiling  hot  to  the  kero- 
sene. Churn  the  mixture  by  moans  of  a  force  pump  and 
spray  nozzle  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  emulsion,  if 
perfect,  forms  a  cream  which  thickens  on  cooliQg.  Dilute, 
before  using,  one  part  of  the  emulsion  with  nine  parts 
of  cold  water.  To  obtain  this  emulsion  in  proper  form 
violent  agitation  is  necessary,  the  time  required  depend- 
ing on  the  violence  of  the  agitation  and  temperature  of 
the  mixture.  Prof.  Cook's  formula  is  this:  "Dissolve 
in  two  quarts  of  water  one-fourth  pound  of  hard  soap 
by  heating  to  the  boiling  point,  then  add  one  pint  of 
kerosene  oil  and  stir  violently  from  three  to  five  min- 
utes." This  is  best  done  by  use  of  the  force  pump.  This 
mixes  the  oil  permanently,  so  that  it  will  never  sepa- 
rate. Add  seven  pints  of  water  and  the  wash  is  ready 
for  use. 

Use  a  good  spray  pump  with  a  cyclone  nozzle,  be- 
cause this  can  be  put  well  under  the  vines  and  turned 
over  them  also  in  spraying,  so  that  all  parts  of  the 
foliage  and  stems  can  be  reached.  This  treatment 
should  be  repeated  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  because 
some  of  the  individuals  are  likely  to  escape  the  applica- 
tion, or  to  be  developed  later  on  from  eggs  which  are 
not  injured  by  spraying.  We  are  glad  to  assure  you 
that  there  is  no  invasion  by  these  insects  which  can 
not  be  overcome  by  prompt  and  vigorous  treatment. 
There  is  not  so  much  reason  to  hope  that  the  insects 
will  disappear  ;  they  are  likely  to  remain  until  they 
destroy  the  plants.  There  may  be,  of  course,  some 
circumstances  which  would  check  their  progress,  but 
it  is  not  safe  to  expect  it. 

Applying  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

To  the  Editor- — I  have  thought  of  applying  two 
or  three  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  each  of  my  fruit 
trees  by  placing  it  in  two  furrows,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  tree,  after  irrigation,  and  cultivating  it  in. 
Would  such  concentration  in  spots  injure  the  roots, 
or  is  the  excess  of  nitrate  to  be  feared  because  of  the 
quantity  the  tree  receives  without  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  root  system  which  happens  to 
serve  in  taking  it  in  ? — Orange  Grower,  Ventura 
county. 

The  danger  in  nitrate  of  soda  lies  chiefly  in  exces- 
sive application  directly  to  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
Two  or  three  pounds  would  not  be  too  much  if  well 
distributed.  It  is  the  concentration  and  not  the  fact 
that  the  tree  i§  oversupplied  which  causes  direct 
injurjf,  although  excessive  application,  even  if  well 
distributed,  would  stimulate  too  great  wood  growth 
in  the  tree,  and  probably  produce  large,  puffy  fruit. 
An  application  in  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  tree, 
followed  by  cultivation,  ought  to  sufficiently  distribute 
it.  An  ideal  method  would  be  to  dissolve  it  in  the 
water  and  have  it  then  sink  to  the  depth  the  water 
goes,  but  this  may  be  impracticable.  It  would  do 
to  apply  it  in  the  furrow  before  irrigation,  if  the  fur- 
rows are  nearly  level,  so  that  the  water  sinks  verti- 
cally. Of  course,  in  case  of  rapidly  flowing  water 
most  of  the  nitrate  would  be  carried  to  the  lower 
end.  One  has  to  do  the  best  one  can  according  to 
the  conditions  he  works  under,  the  end  in  view  being 
to  distribute  widely  and  to  prevent  concentration  in 
spots.  ^ 

Summer  Spray  for  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  THE  Editor: — What  spray  can  I  use  now  on  apple 
trees  set  with  fruit,  for  woolly  aphis  ?  I  cannot  get 
ladybugs.  I  sprayed  last  year  with  salt,  sulphur 
and  lime. — A.  A.  M.,  Watsonville. 

Kerosene  emulsion,  carefully  prepared,  so  that  free 
oil  does  not  occur,  is  the  best  we  know  of.  It  is  the 
most  penetrating  wash  and  that  is  needed  with  this 
insect. 


The  Cracking  Climax. 

To  THE  Editor:— Our  first  crop  of  Climax  plums 
from  buds  and  grafts  on  different  stocks  came  in 
with  about  75%  cracked,  so  as  to  be  worthless  as  a 
shipping  plum.  Can  you  inform  me  if  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  variety,  or  is  it  from  local  causes  ? — 
Subscriber,  lone. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  this  trouble  extends,  but 
it  is  widely  complained  of  in  the  foothill  district.  It 
looks  like  a  bad  habit  of  the  variety.  We  would  like 
to  know  how  far  it  extends.  Who  gets  good  Cli- 
maxes ? 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


{Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endinif 
July  8,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  was  slightly  cooler  during  the  first  of  the 
week,  but  high  temperatures  again  prevailed  toward  the 
close.  Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  grain  har- 
vesting, haying  and  fruit  picking,  and  the  hot  weather 
has  been  very  beneficial  to  corn  and  vegetables.  Fires 
have  caused  some  damage  to  fields  in  Colusa  county. 
Large  crops  of  grain  and  hay  are  being  harvested,  and 
both  are  reported  of  excellent  quality.  Peed  is  dry,  but 
still  good,  and  cattle  are  in  fine  condition.  Hops  are 
making  good  growth.  Fruit  picking,  drying  and  can- 
ning are  progressing  rapidly.  The  peach  crop  will  be 
light.    Grapes,  olives  and  oranges  are  in  good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Favorable  weather  conditions  have  prevailed  during 
the  week,  and  all  crops  have  matured  rapidly.  In  some 
sections  the  yield  of  grain  and  hay  is  the  heaviest  for 
several  years.  In  San  Benito  county  wheat  and  barley 
are  reported  far  above  the  average  in  yield  and  quality. 
Hay  is  yielding  a  much  better  crop  than  expected  in 
Humboldt  county,  and  quality  is  good.  Hops  and  sugar 
beets  are  making  vigorous  growth,  and  give  promise  of 
heavy  crops.  Grapes  are  doing  well,  but  it  is  expected 
the  yield  will  be  comparatively  light  in  many  sections. 
Apricots  and  prunes  are  below  average  in  most  places, 
though  the  fruit  is  generally  of  excellent  quality. 
Peaches  will  also  be  light  in  some  sections.  Apples  will 
probably  yield  a  good  crop.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good 
condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  seasonable  during  the  past 
week.  Grain  harvesting  has  progressed  rapidly,  and  the 
yield  has  been  up  to  expectations  and  quality  generally 
good.  Most  of  the  grain  has  been  stored  in  the  ware- 
houses. Deciduous  fruits  are  ripening  rapidly.  Can- 
neries and  dryers  are  in  full  operation.  The  apricot 
crop  is  nearly  all  gathered.  Peaches  and  plums  are  be- 
ing shipped.  The  quality  of  all  fruit  is  good.  Melons 
are  making  fine  progress,  but  are  somewhat  late.  Vines 
are  generally  in  excellent  condition  and  making  fine 
growth.  A  large  grape  crop  is  anticipated.  The  third 
crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  cut  in  some  localities,  and  is  of 
good  quality.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  good  condition. 
Water  for  irrigation  is  plentiful.   Green  feed  has  dried  up. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Warm  weather  has  continued  in  most  sections  through 
the  week,  with  light  fogs  along  the  coast,  and  conditions 
have  been  generally  favorable  for  all  crops.  Berries  and 
tomatoes  are  yielding  good  crops.  Apricots  are  very 
light.  Late  peaches  will  probably  yield  a  fair  crop. 
Walnuts  are  looking  well  and  are  said  to  be  past  danger 
from  blight.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
a  large  crop  is  expected.  Beets,  beans  and  corn  are 
looking  well.  Grain  harvest  is  progressing,  with  a  fair 
yield  in  some  sections. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Apricot  drying  is  pro- 
gressing with  weather  favorable.  Root  and  vegetable 
crops  look  better  than  for  many  years.  Oranges  have 
set  well  generally.  Oxnard  sugar  factory  starts  work 
this  week. 

Eureka  Summary. — The  soil  is  dry  and  vegetation 
is  making  slow  growth.  Comparatively  little  Humboldt 
fruit  is  on  market  and  of  poor  quality.  Apples  will  prob- 
ably be  30%  below  full  crop. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

Th  ?  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  July  10,  1901,  are  from  oflBcial  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Lemon  Pruning. 

By  Oeorgb  T.  Stonehocse,  at  the  Pasadena  Farmers' Club. 

In  addressing  you  on  the  lemon,  I  must  say  that 
my  experience  is  only  from  my  own  ranch.  Having 
there  over  1000  lemon  trees,  I  had  to  use  consider- 
able experimenting  with  my  trees  to  find  out  what 
was  needed  to  produce  a  crop.  In  the  first  place,  I 
found  the  tree  needed  more  water  for  irrigating  it 
than  the  orange  to  produce  a  fair  amount  of  fruit, 
and  still  the  lemon  will  stand  a  longer  time  and  more 
heat  without  wilting  of  its  leaves  with  less  irrigation 
than  the  orange. 

Exi'ERiENCE.  —  When  I  bought  my  ranch  two 
years  ago,  the  lemon  trees  had  all  been  cut  back  to 
save  expense  of  fumigation  for  red  scale  ;  so,  being 
new  at  the  business,  I  hired  a  supposed  expert  at 
fruit  ranching.  So  we  plowed,  cultivated  and  irri- 
gated in  their  regular  order,  and  my  1000  lemon, 
also  orange,  apricot  and  other  trees,  seemed  to  grow 
very  well.  I  said  to  the  hired  man  that  the  trees 
were  doing  immense.  He  said  yes,  they  were.  I 
said  no  more  about  them,  and  he  did  not,  but  went  on 
with  the  cultivating  and  irrigating;  the  lemon  trees 
went  on  growing  until  they  got  from  4  and  5  feet  to 
15  feet  high,  and  no  lemons,  except  on  top  of  the 
long  poles.  I  let  this  man  go  and  got  another  man 
who  knew  everything  about  ranching;  he  cut  the  top 
off  of  all  the  trees,  and  still  no  lemons  grew  on  them  ; 
but  umbrellas  grew  all  over  the  tops  and  made  the 
trees  as  dark  as  night  on  the  inside. 

A  Needed  Change. — I  thought  something  had  to 
be  done  to  produce  some  lemons,  as  I  had  got  only 
four  boxes  of  lemons  off  the  whole  1000  trees  ;  so  I 
sent  this  man  away  and  took  charge  of  the  ranch  my- 
self. I  found  out  that  a  lemon  tree  had  to  be  pruned 
out,  so  that  the  sun  would  enter,  to  grow  any  fruit. 
So  I  thinned  them  out  and  cut  out  all  suckers.  I  am 
now  working  them  over  the  open-center  system  as 
fast  as  I  can  get  the  time.  In  cutting  out  on  the 
open  center  system  the  sun  will  shine  down,  and  the 
space  made  will  fill  up  with  new  small  wood  that  will 
bear  the  best  fruit.  I  have  now  a  good  crop  to  pick 
off  each  month. 

How  TO  Do  It. — In  pruning  out  cut  all  those 
branches  that  grow  straight  up.  If  you  have  one 
that  grows  straight  up  and  it  would  leave  a  hole  in 
the  tree  if  cut  out,  then  bend  it  down  and  tie  it  to 
the  trunk  with  a  soft,  small  rope  until  set,  thereby 
causing  the  sap  to  flow  more  slowly,  which  will  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  fruit  spurs  which  will  start  out 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  branch,  and  fill  up  space 
made  by  bending  branch  down;  then  clip  out  or  pinch 
off  all  that  grow  straight  up  and  the  most  vigorous 
of  the  others;  let  the  balance  grow  until  you  can  de- 
cide which  should  remain  permanent.  You  should 
not  let  the  tree  grow  any  higher  than  you  can  make 
a  high  reach  to  pick  your  lemons,  as  the  labor  of  go- 
ing up  and  down  a  ladder  to  pick  the  fruit  is  more 
than  the  value  of  the  fruit,  besides  making  a  greater 
expense  when  you  want  to  fumigate;  cut  out  all 
those  branches  that  cross  and  rub  against  each 
other. 

When  cutting  back  the  branches  cut  at  the  fork 
when  possible,  being  careful  to  cut  so  as  to  leave  the 
part  of  the  branch  that  grows  outward,  except  it  be 
the  weaker  part  ;  then  better  to  cut  off  at  fork  or 
tie  down  the  better  part  until  set.  Often  two,  three 
or  more  shoots  will  start  where  the  branch  was 
pruned  the  previous  time ;  always  cut  away  the 
larger  of  them,  as  they  only  make  wood  growth,  while 
the  smaller  of  them  bears  the  fruit.  The  proper 
pruning  time,  I  think,  is  January,  February  and 
March,  as  they  are  partly  dormant  at  this  time  of 
year.  Branches  should  not  be  crowded  so  that  light 
and  air  cannot  have  free  circulation;  limbs  of  a  weak 
or  slim  character  should  never  be  let  grow  longer 
than  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the  fruit  it  will 
have  to  bear. 

The  Market. — One  great  trouble  lemon  growers 
have  to  contend  with  is  to  find  a  paying  market  for 
lemons  outside  of  the  summer  season.  Some  means 
should  be  invented  to  carry  over  lemons  grown  in  the 
winter — which  is  our  best  fruit  for  use  the  next  sum- 
mer. While  I  was  visiting  in  Corona,  four  years  ago, 
I  met  a  fruit  farmer  there  who  told  me  he  preserved 
lemons  from  the  fall  till  the  next  summer.  He  was  on 
the  foothills,  and  in  one  of  his  hills  was  a  formation  of 
white  sand.  He  dug  out  a  poom  in  the  white  sand  and 
placed  some  boxes  of  lemons  in  it,  and  they  came  out 
the  next  summer  in  a  perfect  condition.  If  something 
of  this  character  could  be  gotten  up  by  our  fruit  ex- 
changes, what  a  boon  it  would  be  to  our  lemon  grow- 
ers. Our  exchanges  should  open  among  all,  or  a  por- 
tion of  them,  a  citric  acid  factory  to  use  the  culls,  as 
I  believe  the  only  cause  of  the  failure  of  citric  acid 
factories  has  been  to  get  enough  culls  to  keep  the 
factories  running.  If  the  exchanges  should  send  all 
the  culls  to  one  or  two  factories,  then  they  could  get 
quantity  enough,  and,  I  think,  be  a  success. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  lemon  tree  can  be 
made  to  bear  a  larger  amount  and  a  better  grade  of 
fruit  in  the  summer  by  picking  off  the  bulk  of  its 
fruit  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  as  at  this  time  of 


year  the  market  price  is  very  small,  and  the  loss  of 
revenue  would  not  be  felt,  as  the  better  price  for  the 
summer  lemons  would  more  than  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. 

Lemons  should  always  be  picked  before  irrigation, 
so  that  the  balance  left  on  tree  will  get  all  the  benefit 
from  the  late  irrigation;  never  pick  for  three  or  four 
days  after  a  hard  rain,  as  the  lemons  will  not  keep  so 
well  and  are  apt  to  spot  or  discolor  in  holding  them  in 
picking  boxes. 

It  is,  I  believe,  an  unsettled  question  whether  un- 
salable lemons  can  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  my 
belief  that,  there  being  so  much  acid  in  them,  they 
will  sour  the  soil  and  should  be  carted  away. 

When  picking  lemons,  handle  them  carefully  and 
never  throw  them  in  the  picking  boxes;  pick  every 
four  to  six  weeks,  to  save  oversize  fruit,  as  the  regu- 
lar size  always  finds  the  most  ready  market. 


Hints  on  Summer  Treatment  of  Trees. 

Harvey  C.  Stiles,  horticultural  manager  of  the 
colonies  at  Corning,  gives  the  Era  the  following  views 
on  summer  treatment  of  deciduous  trees: 

Pruning  of  the  young  twigs  along  the  bases  of 
lower  limbs  and  down  the  trunks  is  especially  bad, 
for  besides  the  injury  named,  there  is  the  still  greater 
damage  of  exposing  the  most  vital  portions  of  the 
tree  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  and  drying  effects 
of  hot  winds  at  the  very  hottest  time  of  the  year, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  tree  needs  all  its  best  en- 
ergies to  mature  its  fruit. 

Again,  these  very  twigs  are  capable  of  being  made 
the  most  valuable  fruit  wood  of  the  tree,  besides  pro- 
tecting from  sunburn,  consequent  borer  attacks,  etc.; 
for  this  lower  wood,  if  untouched  till  winter  and  then 
cut  back  properly,  will  produce  the  finest  and  most 
abundant  fruit.  Being  low  down,  it  is  not  wind- 
whipped,  and  the  cost  of  picking  it  is  not  one-half 
of  that  picked  from  a  ladder.  Again,  its  weight  is 
placed  so  low  down  that  the  tree  is  not  in  as  great 
danger  of  breaking  under  its  load  of  fruit  as  is  the 
tree  which  is  trimmed  up  from  the  ground,  with  the 
fruit  buds  all  chased  out  and  up  as  far  as  possible. 
Any  fruit  tree  in  this  condition  must  be  headed  down 
— some  of  them  very  severely — but  not  till  winter, 
though  some  clipping  back  of  young  growth  on  top  of 
the  tree  to  promote  the  growth  of  laterals  and  forma- 
tion of  fruit  buds  low  down  may  be  safely  and  ad- 
vantageously done  now  and  later. 

The  apricot  may  be  summer-pruned  to  advantage 
the  middle  of  July  by  cutting  back  the  season's 
growth  in  tops  of  trees  about  one-third  or  one-half. 
This  develops  the  lower  fruit  buds  and  tends  to 
greater  productiveness.  When  thorough  summer 
pruning  of  the  apricot  is  done,  it  is  practical  and 
oftentimes  extremely  profitable  to  delay  the  regular 
winter  pruning  till  it  shall  be  shown  to  what  extent 
spring  frosts  may  have  thinned  the  fruit  buds. 
Sometimes  there  are  none  too  many  left,  and  then  no 
more  pruning  is  needed.  Observance  of  this  plan 
often  makes  the  difference  between  a  fair  and  profit- 
able crop  and  a  very  light  and  scattering  one. 

Take  no  lower  growth  from  any  fruit  trees  now 
unless  it  comes  from  below  where  the  tree  is  budded. 
Even  in  this  case  it  is  safer  to  shorten  these  back 
and  leave  them  to  shade  the  trunk.  "Where  a  tree 
gets  sunburn,  borers  surely  follow,  and  the  combina- 
tion is  certain  death.  If  these  lower  shoots  get  un- 
duly long,  they  may  also  be  shortened. 

Especially  should  no  suckers  be  removed  from  the 
stumps  of  top-grafted  trees.  Leave  all  these  to  take 
the  surplus  sap  which,  if  unduly  forced  into  the 
grafts  alone,  will  cause  soft,  unhealthy  growth,  and 
sour  sap  will  be  sure  to  follow.  Nip  back  graft 
shoots  if  they  get  top  heavy,  but  not  the  suckers, 
unless  the  grafts  should  make  only  a  feeble  growth, 
in  which  case  the  suckers  should  be<!ut  back  a  little. 


American  Pomolojical  Society. 

The  details  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  which  will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  Sep- 
tember 12  and  13,  1901,  are  rapidly  being  perfected 
and  will  soon  be  announced.  The  programme  con- 
tains the  names  of  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
horticulturists  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
is  particularly  rich  in  topics  of  practical  importance 
to  fruit  growers.  Among  the  subjects  already  ar- 
ranged for  are  the  following: 

"A  Comparison  of  Eastern  and  Pacific  Coast 
Fruit  Culture,"  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"Orchard  Renovation,"  by  J.  H.  Hale,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.;  to  be  discussed  by  R.  S.  Eaton, 
Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia;  W.  T.  Macoun,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  and  others. 

"Quality  and  the  Market,"  by  C.  W.  Garfield, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  to  be  discussed  by  S.  D.  Wil- 
lard,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  L.  A.  Goodman,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  others. 

"Development  and  Needs  of  the  Export  Trade  in 
North  American  Fruits,"  by  L.  Woolverton,  Grims- 
by, Ontario;  to  be  discussed  by  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y.;  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy,  III.; 
Henry  E.  Dosch,  Hillsdale,  Or.,  and  others. 

"Fermentation  of  Fruit  Juices  by  Control  Methods," 
by  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Alwood,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

"Some  Experiments  in  Orchard  Treatment  and 


the  Results,"  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Webster,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

"The  Mango — Its  Propagation  and  Culture,"  by 
Prof.  E.  Gale,  Mangonia,  Fla. 

"  Loquat  Culture,"  by  C.  P.  Taft,  Orange,  Cal. 

"  The  Utilization  of  Culls  in  Commercial  Orchards," 
by  Judge  F.  Wellhouse,  Fairmount,  Kans. 

One  evening  will  be  devoted  to  a  joint  session  with 
the  National  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  during  which 
the  following  topics  will  be  discussed: 

"  Spraying  Fruit  Trees  in  Bloom,"  by  Prof.  S.  A. 
Beach,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

"  Bees  as  Fertilizers  of  Flowers,"  by  Prof.  James 
Fletcher,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  discussion  of  these  topics  will  be  led  by  Mr. 
R.  M.  Kellogg,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Other  topics  will  be  announced  later  and  a  detailed 
programme  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  society  and 
delegates  to  the  meeting,  as  well  as  to  such  persons 
interested  as  request  it  of  the  secretary. 

Delegates  have  already  been  appointed  by  more 
than  twenty  State  and  Provincial  horticultural  so- 
cieties, and  the  indications  are  very  favorable  for  a 
large  attendance. 

'The  fruit  exhibit  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  the 
Exposition  Horticultural  Building,  space  having  been 
generously  granted  by  the  Exposition  authorities. 
Exhibits  entered  for  the  Wilder  medals  of  the  society 
will  also  be  eligible  to  Exposition  awards.  Those 
contemplating  the  exhibition  of  fruits  should  make 
early  application  for  space  to  the  secretary.  All 
persons  interested  in  fruits  and  fruit  culture  are  wel- 
comed to  membership. 

Announcement  of  hotel  rates,  meeting  place  and 
other  details  will  be  made  at  an  early  day. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are:  Chas.  L.  Watrous, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  president;  Thos.  Meehan,  German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  first  vice-president;  Wm. 
A.  Taylor,  55  Q  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C,  sec- 
retary; L.  R.  Taft,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan, 
treasurer;  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
chairman  executive  committee. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Codlin  Moth  and  the  Warfare  Against  It. 

By  HORTICDLTCRAL   COMMISSIONER   C.   H.   RODOEHS     at  the 

Pajaro  VaUey  Orobardist  Association  Meeting. 

The  codlin  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella)  has  been 
a  pest  probably  ever  since  apples  were  created,  and 
although  Adam  registered  no  "kick,"  records  men- 
tion complaint  against  this  insect  as  far  back  as  200 
years  B.  C.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
from  Europe  soon  after  the  first  settlements  were 
founded.  In  1874  it  appeared  in  California  and  was 
first  observed  in  Pajaro  valley  about  the  year  1877. 
Doubtless  it  was  brought  into  our  valley  from  San 
Jose  in  old  fruit  boxes  by  the  pioneer  fruit  packers, 
Rabasa  &  Sresovich.  This  insect  is  here  to  stay,  and 
while  we  cannot  hope  to  exterminate  it,  there  are 
means  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  hold  it  in  check. 
To  successfully  combat  this  pest  it  will  require  the 
united  action  and  co-operation  of  all  connected  with 
the  fruit  industry — the  packer  as  well  as  the  grower. 
Before  we  can  intelligently  proceed  to  apply  the 
remedy  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  habits  of  the  insect,  and  it  is  well  to  ex- 
plain these  characteristics  briefly  here. 

Life  History  in  Pajaro  Valley. — From  observa- 
tion it  is  known  that  the  first  moths  appear  in  our 
locality  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  soon  after 
the  apple  blossoms  fall.  In  a  few  days  the  little, 
white,  scale-like  eggs,  about  half  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head,  are  laid  singly  on  the  young  fruit  or  on  the 
leaves.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  seven  to  ten  days, 
and  the  young  worm  proceeds  to  tunnel  toward  the 
center  of  the  fruit,  preferably  by  way  of  the  blossom 
end.  It  is  claimed  that  75%  of  the  first  brood  make 
their  entrance  through  this  route.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son the  newly-hatched  worm  proceeds  to  open  a  tun- 
nel at  any  convenient  part  of  the  apple.  It  remains 
in  the  apple  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days  before 
reaching  full  growth.  On  leaving  the  fruit  it  gener- 
ally makes  its  way  to  the  trunk,  either  by  crawling 
down  the  limbs  or  by  letting  itself  down  to  the  ground 
on  a  thread  which  it  spins,  and  then  crawls  to  the 
trunk.  Here  it  spins  its  cocoon  under  the  loose 
bark.  While  its  natural  instinct  is  to  seek  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  the  worm  will  often  hide  and  jspin  its 
cocoon  in  any  convenient  place — such  as  cracks  in 
buildings,  in  piles  of  rubbish  and  in  holes  in  dry  clods. 
It  remains  in  the  cocoon  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  in 
summer,  when  it  emerges  a  perfect  insect. 

It  takes  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  days  in  spring  and 
summer  to  complete  the  life  cycle,  the  variation  of 
time  depending  upon  temperature.  The  midsummer 
insects  pass  through  their  transformations  in  the 
shortest  period.  The  worms  are  remarkably  hardy 
and  tenacious  of  life.  From  observations  I  am  led  to 
believe  that,  once  in  the  cocoon,  the  worm  could  be 
kept  several  years  in  cold  storage,  and,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  proper  temperature,  would  emerge  a 
perfect  insect. 

The  later  worms,  those  formed  as  late  as  October, 
remain  in  the  cocoon  until  April,  May  and  even  June 
of  the  following  year.    Specimens  in  hatching  boxes 
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emerged  later  than  June  20  this  season.  Knowing 
these  facts,  it  is  readily  understood  that  there  is  a 
continuous  laying  of  eggs  and  hatching  of  worms 
from  the  latter  part  of  April  until  November.  The 
first  worms  reach  their  growth  and  leave  the  fruit 
early  in  June.  The  codlin  moth  will  attack  several 
kinds  of  fruit,  but  its  preference  is  the  apple. 

Hibernation  and  Spring  Flight. — Comparatively 
few  insects  pass  the  winter  on  the  trees,  as  several 
kinds  of  birds,  notably  woodpeckers  and  robins,  un- 
ceasingly seek  after  these  worms  during  the  winter 
months.  Many  hide  in  buildings  and  fences  adjacent 
to  the  orchard  most  of  the  time.  Most  of  the  worms 
pass  the  winter  in  houses  used  for  storing  apples. 
Millions  of  codlin  moths  emerge  each  spring  from  the 
packing  houses.  In  some  instances  every  crack  and 
crevice  from  floor  to  gable  are  so  full  of  cocoons  that 
there  is  no  room  for  more.  While  the  fruit  packers 
this  season  took  steps  to  destroy  the  worm  in  the 
boxes,  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  greater 
amount — those  hidden  in  the  crevices  of  the  houses. 
These  moths,  on  emerging  from  the  cocoons,  escape 
,  from  the  houses  through  some  opening  and  fly  with 
the  prevailing  wind  until  they  find  a  suitable  place 
for  depositing  their  eggs. 

This  flight  may  carry  them  a  distance  of  10  miles. 
Doubtless  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  prevailing  westerly 
wind  that  so  small  a  percentage  of  wormy  apples  are 
found  west  of  town. 

Atmospheric  conditions  greatly  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moths.  In  the  warmer  sections  near  the 
foothills  and  in  the  tributary  valleys  the  percentage 
of  infested  apples  is  always  considerable.  With  a  cool, 
foggy  spring  and  summer,  the  percentage  of  loss  is 
light  in  the  valley  proper.  The  reason  for  the  lighter 
percentage  of  loss  in  this  case  is  probably  due  to 
three  causes  :  Either  through  infertility  of  the  eggs, 
which  condition  may  be  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
parent  moth  to  'mate,'  on  account  of  being  chilled 
and  made  stupid  by  the  cold  or  dampness;  on  account 
of  the  egg  not  having  sufficient  warmth  to  cause  it 
to  hatch;  or  the  young  worm,  on  emerging  from  the 
egg,  is  chilled  and  perishes.  The  first  theory  appears 
most  plausible. 

TuE  Injury  and  Its  Reduction. — To  give  roughly, 
yet  comprehensively,  an  idea  of  the  percentage  of  in- 
festation by  worms  of  the  different  parts  of  our  apple 
district,  take  as  a  starting  place  a  point  2  miles  west 
of  Watsonville.  The  loss  by  worms  at  this  place  is 
about  2%.  Radiating  like  a  fan  from  this  point  north, 
east  and  southeast  the  percentage  of  infestation  will 
increase  in  a  ratio  almost  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
distance,  some  orchards  in  outlying  districts  running 
as  high  as  75%.  Doubtless,  besides  birds,  there  are 
insects  which  aid  us  in  keeping  the  moth  in  check  ; 
but  of  this  I  am  not  certain,  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
ladybug  and  its  larva3,  or  the  larvaj  of  the  lacewing 
fly,  ehould  neglect  so  tempting  a  bait  as  a  young  ap- 
ple worm  before  he  enters  the  apple.  It  is  not  out  of 
reason  to  hope  that  by  the  introduction  of  a  sufiicient 
number  of  these  beneficial  insects  we  may  yet  solve 
the  codlin  moth  problem.  Until  we  are  able  to  fight 
this  pest  with  our  insect  friends,  we  will  have  to  re- 
sort to  other  means. 

Measures  Against  the  Pest. — As  in  all  cases,  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Every 
apple  and  storehouse  should  be  made  secure  against 
escape  of  the  moth.  This  can  be  done  without  much 
expense  by  using  battings  and  wire  screening.  In 
this  way  the  moths  could  be  held  captive  until  they 
die,  thus  eradicating  the  greatest  source  of  infesta- 
tion. 

Every  worm  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son is  worth  fifty  later. 

Scrape  the  loose  bark  from  the  old  trees. 

Clean  up  rubbish  piles  around  the  orchard. 

When  the  old  wooden  fence  gives  out  replace  it 
with  one  of  wire. 

Many  different  remedies  have  been  tried,  chief  of 
which  are  :  Burning  lights  in  the  orchard,  trapping 
with  many  kinds  of  inventions,  picking  off  and  de- 
stroying wormy  apples,  allowing  animals  and  fowls 
to  run  in  the  orchard,  and  spraying  with  prepara- 
tions which  are  aimed  to  kill  by  contact,  or  with 
material  which  poisons  the  worm  when  taken  into  its 
system. 

Leading  authorities  all  assert  that  the  codlin  moth 
is  not  attracted  by  light.  The  band  system,  if  prop- 
erly carried  out,  is  better  than  any  of  the  patent 
traps  yet  tried.  From  40%  to  50%  of  the  worms 
may  be  caught  by  its  use.  If  the  band  method  is 
adopted  the  worms  must  be  destroyed  every  eighth 
or  ninth  day,  or  the  band  will  do  more  harm  than 
good,  as  it  forms  a  secure  hiding  place  for  the  worms. 

The  Arsenical  Treatment. — The  highest  recom- 
mended remedy  is  an  arsenical  poison.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  combining  common  white  arsenic  with  some 
substance  which  will  neutralize  the  acid  or  burning 
effect  of  the  arsenic  on  foliage.  The  poison  in  the 
form  of  Paris  green  is  highly  recommended,  as  it  is 
the  safest  in  careless  hands.  It  is  claimed  that  by 
the  use  of  the  arsenic  sprays  as  much  as  98%  of  the 
fruit  may  be  saved. 

In  the  use  of  this  it  is  recommended  that  the  first 
application  be  made  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall. 
Other  applications  should  follow  every  three  or  four 
weeks  through  the  summer.  In  spraying,  keep  the 
liquid  thoroughly  stirred.  Use  a  fine  nozzle  and  ap- 
ply in  the  form  of  a  mist.    Cease  spraying  before  the 


tree  begins  to  drip.  If  Paris  green  is  used,  the  pro- 
portions are  one  pound  of  Paris  green  to  200  gallons 
of  water.  Make  the  Paris  green  into  a  paste  before 
placing  it  in  the  tank.  As  a  precaution  against  evil 
effects  of  any  free  arsenic  which  might  be  present,  it 
is  well  to  slack  five  pounds  of  lime  and  add  before 
filling  up  the  tank.  On  account  of  disappointment 
in  the  use  of  Paris  green,  many  orchardists  are  now 
using  the  arsenical  preparation  known  as  Kedzie's 
solution. 

Good  and  Bad  Paris  Green. — So  much  damage 
has  been  wrought  and  so  little  good  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  spurious  Paris  green  in 
this  section  that  our  orchardists  have  reason  to  look 
upon  it  with  suspicion. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  defiance  of  our  laws  whole 
salers  still  persist  in  trying  to  impose  upon  us  an  un 
satisfactory  article.  Samples  of  Paris  green  placed 
on  sale  in  Watsonville  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
State  University  for  analysis,  and  all  were  con 
demned  except  two.  These  were  from  the  houses  of 
Langley  &  Michaels  and  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 

We  can  and  must  have  good  Paris  green.  It  seems 
there  is  just  one  way  to  protect  ourselves  from  fur- 
ther imposition,  and  that  is  to  give  the  guilty  such  a 
blow  that  they  will  fear  to  repeat  the  offense. 

Although  confessing  to  a  superabundance  of  the 
verdant,  our  orchardists  are  no  "gold  brick  "  dupes, 
and  the  green  goods  vendor  may  just  as  well  prepare 
to  pungle  up  the  real  "  green  "  or  move  on.  We  are 
advised  under  certain  provocations  to  proceed 
against  and  vigorously  belabor  his  satanic  nibs  with 
fire,  and  as  these  impostors  are  "it"  we  propose  to 
maintain  the  reputation  of  the  town  and  administer 
the  prescribed  remedy  until  these  law  breakers  real- 
ize, as  "others  who  have  gone  before,"  that,  though 
our  people  are  long  sufifering  and  slow  to  anger, 
Watsonville  is  a  hot  place  for  fakirs. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


American  Wheat  for  Italian  Macaroni. 

Joseph  E.  Hayden,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Castellmare  di 
Stabia,  writes  : 

After  efforts  covering  a  period  of  over  two  years, 
I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the 
very  finest  quality  of  macaroni  can  be  made  of  Amer- 
ican wheat.  This  has  been  declared  an  impossibility 
by  those  engaged  in  its  manufacture  here,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  establishments  in  this  district.  Up 
to  the  present  time  Russian  wheat  and  wheat  from 
the  Orient  have  been  used,  together  with  Italian 
wheat,  for  the  production  of  this  article  of  food,  the 
American  wheat  being  considered  too  soft.  Through 
the  co-operation  of  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
in  this  district,  it  has  been  found  that  this  conclusion 
was  based  upon  the  proverbial  conservatism  of  the 
people.  When  it  is  remembered  that  macaroni  con- 
sists of  wheat  to  the  extent  of  60%,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  here  is  an  opening  for  American  wheat  of 
no  inconsiderable  importance.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  while  there  is  a  tax  on  American  wheat, 
there  is  also  a  tax  on  all  foreign  wheat — 7.50  francs 
($1.44)  for  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds).  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  international  freights  cov- 
ering transportation  of  grain  from  Russia,  the  Orient 
and  the  United  States  are  practically  the  same. 

I  enclose  extracts  from  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  Italy,  and  also  send  a  sam- 
ple of  crude  American  wheat,  with  a  sample  of  the 
wheat  ground,  and  a  sample  of  macaroni  made  from 
same  : 

I  send  you  herewith  the  result  of  my  experiments  in 
producing  macaroni  from  American  wheat.  Up  to  this 
time  I  am  sure  no  Italian  manufacturer  of  macaroni 
thought  it  was  possible,  believing  it  necessary  to  use  a 
mixture  of  either  Italian  and  Russian  wheat,  or  of  wheat 
from  the  Orient  and  Tunis.  I  now  put  in  your  posses- 
sion the  accomplished  fact,  which  will  serve  to  open  up 
in  Italy  a  wide  market  for  American  wheat.  America 
imports  macaroni  from  Italy,  mostly  from  this  district. 
The  wheat  used,  samples  of  which  are  here  inclosed,  is 
known  as  "  un  falcated  wheat,"  and  was  purchased  by 
me  in  New  York  City.  You  will  notice  the  rich,  golden 
color  of  the  macaroni,  and,  as  to  its  consistency,  I  would 
note  that  it  can  be  cooked  in  one-half  the  time  consumed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  macaroni  now  in  use. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  if  the  United 
States  Government  would  admit  free  of  duty,  or,  at 
least,  admit  at  a  lower  tax  than  the  present  tariff, 
macaroni  made  from  American  wheat,  a  market  for 
our  wheat  would  be  opened  in  competition  with  that 
of  Russia  and  the  East.  The  present  tariff  on  1000 
pounds  of  macaroni  is  $15,  or  IJ  cents  per  pound  ; 
under  the  plan  proposed,  60%  of  the  said  1000  pounds 
would  enter  free,  leaving  40%  to  be  taxed  at  the 
present  rate  of  li  cents  per  pound,  making  on  the 
1000  pounds  a  tax  of  $6,  instead  of  $15.  It  should  be 
remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  Italian  man- 
ufacturer of  macaroni,  under  the  scheme  proposed, 
would  have  to  pay  freight  from  the  United  States  to 
Italy,  and  also  pay  freight  on  the  same  wheat  manu- 
factured into  macaroni  and  transported  to  the 
United  States. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


The  Foreign  Walnut  Market. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  by  a  California  association. 
Consul  R.  P.  Skinner  of  Marseilles,  France,  sends  to 
the  State  Department  a  very  interesting  statement, 
as  follows: 

The  export  of  walnuts  from  Marseilles  to  the 
United  States  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  nuts 
grown  in  ihe  interior  of  the  country,  which  seek  this 
port  because  of  its  advantages  as  a  shipping  center. 
The  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  commission 
houses,  and  I  ascertain  that  during  recent  years 
their  business  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  in- 
creasing practice  of  American  importers  to  deal 
directly  with  the  grower  in  the  interior,  and  to 
assume  all  the  risks  of  unsatisfactory  deliveries. 
Considerable  quantities  of  shelled  levantine  nuts, 
most  of  which  grow  in  Turkey,  are  imported  into 
France,  and  are  shipped  to  the  center  of  the  walnut 
growing  country,  where  they  are  consumed  by  the 
oil  crushing  trade.  In  certain  portions  of  the  in- 
terior of  France,  walnut  oil  is  preferred  for  table 
use,  in  the  first  place  because  it  is  cheap  and  in  the 
second  place  because  the  consuming  public  demands 
it.  Many  small  growers  have  oil  presses  and  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  quantity  for  their  own  use,  but,  as 
with  everything  else,  the  present  disposition  of  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  is  to  concentrate  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil  in  certain  industrial  centers,  notably, 
Grenoble,  where  the  business  is  conducted  on  a  large 
scale;  and  as  the  French  walnuts  command  higher 
prices  than  the  levantine,  it  has  naturally  come 
about  that  quantities  of  Turkish  nuts  are  imported 
into  the  Departments  where  walnuts  are  grown 
most  largely,  for  the  purpose  above  described. 

The  walnuts  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Marseilles  are 
small  in  size  and  inferior  in  quality.  No  effort  is 
made  to  export  them. 

The  value  of  exportations  of  nuts  from  Marseilles 
to  the  United  States  during  a  series  of  years  is 
shown  below: 

Walnuts, 

Year.     Almonds.  Filberts,  shelled  and  Pistachios. 

unshelled. 

1895....  $137,093  $3,949  $124,992  $576 
1896....  148,104  3,153  142,273  2,164 
1897....  105,118  2,121  185,428 
1898....  242,704  12,398  115,608  2,020 
1899....  183,103  20,731  119,815  578 
1900....    238,178      28,730        139,750  3,126 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  forecast  the  proba- 
ble crop  of  walnuts  in  France.  The  trees  are  now  in 
flower.  It  may  be  said  that  up  to  the  present  time, 
no  injury  by  frosts,  drought,  excessive  rains  or 
otherwise  has  been  noted,  and  the  conditions  are 
favorable  to  an  average  yield.  It  is  expected  that  a 
price  for  the  new  crop  will  be  established  in  August, 
and  that  shipments  will  begin  in  September. 

The  best  walnuts  sold  here  are  shipped  from  the 
Department  of  Isere,  and  are  generically  known  as 
Grenoble  walnuts.  Marseilles  also  receives  walnuts 
known  as  "Marbots,"  "Cahors,"  and  "Cornes;" 
these  being  the  three  varieties  most  appreciated. 
They  are  generally  shipped  via  Bordeaux. 

Grenoble  walnuts  are  not  prepared  for  the  market 
by  the  sulphur  process,  because  they  are  fair  enough 
in  their  natural  state.  All  dealers  recognize  that 
the  sulphur  process  affects  the  quality  of  the  walnut, 
and  it  is  applied  only  to  the  Marbot,  Cahors  and 
Cornes  walnuts,  which  are  of  relatively  inferior 
quality. 

Walnuts  of  last  year's  crop  are  selling  at  this  mo- 
ment at  $12.74  per  220  pounds. 

The  production  of  walnuts  in  California  is  much  dis- 
cussed here,  but  my  informant  says  that  it  has  prac- 
tically not  affected  the  market  in  this  city.  The 
buyers  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  use  the  threat  of 
large  crops  in  that  State  as  a  means  of  hammering 
down  prices  in  Prance.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of 
almonds.  While  the  Princess  almond  of  France  is 
said  to  be  not  equaled  by  the  Californian  nut,  the 
Californian  quality  is  here  acknowledged  to  be  suf- 
ficiently excellent  to  replace  the  French  article,  and 
Marseilles  trade  has  been  very  much  injured  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  demand  for  shelled  walnuts  in  the  United 
States  is  for  the  confectionery  trade,  and  for  this 
purpose,  walnuts  of  first-clfiss  quality  are  used  and 
whole  half  kernels  are  shipped.  The  small  fragments 
of  kernels  resulting  from  the  shelling  process  are 
carefully  saved  in  the  interior  of  France  and  used  for 
the  production  of  oil.  Unshelled  walnuts  are  at 
present  selling  at  145  francs  per  100  kilograms 
($27.98  per  220  pounds),  best  quality,  and  the  small 
pieces  sell  for  80  francs  per  100  kilograms  ($15.44 
per  220  pounds). 

The  levantine  walnut  trade  is  considered  entirely 
separate  from  the  French  walnut  business,  the  only 
possible  connection  being  when  an  unscrupulous 
dealer  selects  the  fairer  portion  of  the  kernels  from 
a  levantine  shipment  and  mixes  them  with  Grenoble 
kernels,  thereby  securing  a  better  average  price. 
This,  of  course,  is  simply  a  commercial  fraud. 

Robert  P.  Skinner,  Consul-General. 
Marseilles,  June  4,  1901. 
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FRUir  PRESERVATION. 

Notes  on  the  Canning  Industry,  With  Special  Reference 
to  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

A  special  writer  for  the  San  Jose  Herald  has 
brought  together  many  interesting  facts  and  opinions 
which  will  be  eagerly  read  just  at  this  time  by  the 
fruit  growers.  We  select  from  his  writing  what 
seems  to  us  of  the  widest  interest. 

Tnis  Year's  Prospect.— The  only  branch  of  the 
fruit  industry  where  the  outlook  is  promising  this 
year  is  the  field  exploited  by  the  cannery.  All  of  the 
managers  of  the  local  canneries  report  the  demand 
good  for  all  that  they  can  produce.  The  pack  will 
reach  in  figures  that  of  1900,  and  perhaps  that  of 
1899,  which  was  the  largest  pack  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  The  carry-over  from  last  year  practically 
amounts  to  nothing,  except  in  the  cherry,  which  was 
done  purposely  by  the  canners  foreseeing  that  the 
crop  would  be  light  and  the  price  high  this  year.  'Tis 
thus  that  the  wise  canner  protects  himself. 

All  of  the  canneries  in  the  county  have  been  put  in 
prime  condition  and  several  of  them  have  enlarged 
their  capacity  for  production  and  storage  since  last 
year.  The  question  of  help  will  be  less  vexatious  this 
year  than  for  the  past  two  years,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  less  help  will  be  employed  in  other  fields  of 
the  industry  and  more  will  be  forced  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  cannery.  Estimates  made  now  are  that 
the  fruit  crop  in  this  county,  taking  all  varieties  into 
account,  will  be  one-half  in  bulk  what  it  was  last  year. 
In  the  harvesting,  therefore,  it  will  require  only  one- 
half  of  the  help  in  the  field.  For  the  last  two  seasons 
the  canneries  have  not  been  able  in  the  height  of  the 
season  to  obtain  what  help  was  needed  to  take  care 
of  the  fruit  they  had  contracted  for,  and  have  been 
subject  to  loss  in  consequence. 

Apricots.— The  apricot  pack  this  year  will  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  although  the  crop  is 
about  two-fifibs  that  of  last  year.  The  quality  is 
said  to  be  excellent  and  less  difficulty  than  in  other 
years  in  securing  the  sizes  desired  for  canning.  The 
apricot  is  a  fruit  that  has  had  a  rapidly  increased 
demand  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  canners 
have  had  a  setback  this  year  in  the  war  tax  that  has 
just  been  levied  by  England  on  canned  apricots  and 
plums,  7  shillings,  or  about  $1,75  per  hundred  pounds 
irrespective  of  value.  This  will  compel  the  apricot 
to  bring  a  higher  price  at  retail  in  England  than  the 
peach  or  pear  and  will  consequently  decrease  the 
export.  Knowing  this,  however,  the  canneries  are 
planning  to  pack  about  the  usual  quantity  and  trust 
to  fortune  to  find  a  market  elsewhere.  Prime  apri- 
cots of  the  largest  size  have  been  contracted  for 
readily  at  $40  per  ton  and  second  grade  at  prices 
going  as  low  as  $30.  The  canners  say  that  prices  for 
peaches  and  pears  will  run  about  the  same.  The 
large  crop  of  peaches,  however,  may  run  the  price  a 
little  lower. 

Peaches  and  Pears.  —  The  peach  crop  is  the 
largest  in  proportion  to  the  amount  usually  pro- 
duced of  any  fruit  in  the  State.  The  same  is  true  in 
this  county  and  the  State  at  large.  The  pack  of  this 
fruit,  therefore,  will  be  large.  The  pear  crop  is 
light  and  the  demand  brisk. 

Fine  Fruit  Required. — The  question  this  year  is 
more  emphatically  than  ever  before  one  of  quality. 
In  an  interview  one  of  the  largest  experienced  can- 
ners in  the  county  said  to  the  writer:  "The  fruit 
grower  is  slow  in  learning  that  it  is  quality  not  quan- 
tity that  we  want.  Our  carry-over  every  year  is  of 
the  low-grade  fruit,  which  proves  conclusively  the 
tendency  of  the  trade  and  we  are  encouraging  that 
tendency  as  much  as  we  can.  It  .  costs  no  more  to 
put  up  first-class  fruit  than  it  does  the  low  grade, 
there  is  more  profit  for  us,  it  establishes  a  better 
reputation  for  the  fruit  product  of  the  State  and  is 
advantageous  in  every  way.  We  get  stuck  on  con- 
tracts, every  year  and  get  foisted  onto  us  more  low- 
grade  fruit  than  we  want.  We  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience not  to  make  a  contract  with  a  raiser  who 
has  a  large  amount  of  small  fruit  for  he  is  sure  to  try 
and  push  it  onto  us  and  we  must  either  accept  it  or 
have  trouble,  and  to  avoid  the  latter  we  prefer  not 
to  do  business  with  him.  We  go  around  through  the 
orchards  the  entire  year  and  keep  track  of  those 
that  are  receiving  good  care  and  are  being  thinned 
properly,  and  those  are  the  men  with  whom  we  seek 
to  make  contracts." 

Jellies  and  Jams. — The  demand  is  yearly  increas- 
ing for  jellies  and  jams.  In  the  past  the  shelves  of 
the  grocery  stores  have  been  filled  with  a  foreign 
product  in  this  line.  The  canneries  in  this  State  have 
been  pushing  the  trade  on  the  domestic  product  and 
have  yearly  increased  the  amount  produced  and  con- 
sumed. Now  it  is  recognized  that  we  can  put  up  in 
this  country  as  fine  jellies  and  jams  as  can  be  brought 
from  London  and  Paris,  and  the  result  is  our  local 
dealers  are  substituting  the  domestic  for  the  foreign 
product.  The  California  Cannery  Association  has 
this  year  fitted  up  a  large  room  for  the  production 
of  jams  and  jellies  and  are  now  working  a  large  force 
in  the  production  of  the  same.  They  have  been  forced 
to  ship  in  berries  and  currants  from  various  parts  of 


the  State  to  supply  the  raw  product  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  finished  product.  The  products  are  put 
up  in  16-ounce,  vacuum  glass  jars,  and  are  a  beauti- 
ful sight  to  behold  when  stacked  up  ready  for  pack- 
ing in  the  cases. 

An  Expanding  Market. — The  fruit  canning  indus- 
try has  been  fortunate  in  having  at  its  head  some  of 
the  brightest  business  men  on  the  coast,  and  they 
I  have  worked  assiduously  and  wisely  to  the  building 
up  of  trade.  Until  three  years  ago  there  was  no 
cannery  combine,  and  each  company  worked  on  its 
own  hook  to  build  up  a  trade  for  its  product.  The 
formation  of  the  California  Fruit  Canning  Associa- 
tion, which  to-day  controls  about  thirty  of  the  largest 
canneries  in  the  State,  is  the  largest  combination  of 
the  industry  under  one  management  that  has  yet 
been  effected,  and  contains  possibilities  for  large 
operations  that  lay  outside  the  province  of  the  smaller 
companies.  The  canneries  have,  however,  always 
kept  the  market  in  advance  of  the  supply. 

In  talking  with  one  of  the  managers  of  the  large 
canneries  in  this  county  a  few  days  since,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  :  "  Is  it  not  true  that  the  tendency 
is  to  increase  in  the  demand  for  canned  fruit  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  demand  for  dried 
fruit?"  "  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  he.  "The  can- 
ners have  simply  opened  up  new  markets,  and  in  this 
way  have  increased  the  demand." 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  a  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  canned  product,  which 
is  very  fortunate  for  the  California  grower,  with 
the  rapid  increase  in  production  and  the  aggravat- 
ingly  even  demand  for  the  dried  product,  which  is 
resulting  in  constantly  increasing  surplus  and  de- 
creasing prices. 

The  Market. — It  is  the  opinion  of  a  number  of 
canners  that  the  best  market  for  California  canned 
fruits  is  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  its  great 
wealth  and  the  earning  capacity  of  the  masses, 
more  fruit  is  consumed  by  it  than  by  any  other 
nation,  although  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  large 
buyer.  Fruit  is  recognized  as  it  never  has  been 
before  as  an  a  dietary  necessity,  and  with  a  proper 
regard  for  quality  and  the  natural  increase  in  the 
world's  population  the  markets  for  California's 
canned  fruits  are  of  almost  indefinite  expansion. 
The  canners  of  Santa  Clara  valley  have  demon- 
strated what  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  as  they 
have  been  compelled  to  double  their  aggregate  ca- 
pacity during  the  past  two  years,  and  they  are 
convinced  that  still  greater  facilities  for  meeting 
the  increasing  demand  for  their  products  will  be 
necessary  in  the  very  near  future.  For  the  fame 
of  Santa  Clara's  canned  fruits  has  gone  forth 
throughout  the  world  ;  they  may  be  found  in  all 
countries  on  the  tables  of  royal  families,  the  wealthy 
and  the  humble  working  man  alike,  and  they  are 
none  the  less  a  luxury  because  they  are  becoming 
everywhere  recognized  as  a  cheap,  healthful  and 
almost  essential  feature  of  the  family  dietary. 

I  will  quote  further  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Nel- 
son in  speaking  of  the  gigantic  operations  of  the 
canners'  combine  : 

"  The  institution  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  connected  is  a  market  for  one  hundred  or  more 
million  pounds  of  fruit,  which  is  put  up  in  its  twenty- 
eight  factoris,  and  employs  something  like  9500 
men,  women  and  girls  to  handle  the  same.  To  these 
are  paid  during  the  canning  season  over  $750,000  in 
wages.  Its  output  of  fruit  and  vegetables  annually 
exceeds  60,000,000  cans,  a  no  small  factor  in  support- 
ing the  fruit  industry  of  the  State." 

Increased  Production.— The  canned  fruit  pack  of 
the  State  has  grown  from  1,495,000  cases  of  two- 
dozen  quart  cans  in  1890  to  more  than  3,000,000  cases 
in  1899,  and  of  this  quantity  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
canneries  have  put  out  about  one-third,  and  the  fact 
that  this  single  county  should  produce  one-third  of 
the  whole  canned  product  of  the  State  speaks  volumes 
for  the  special  excellence  of  its  soil  and  climate  and 
the  extent,  variety  and  superiority  of  its  fruits.  The 
pack  of  1900  fell  somewhat  short  of  the  1899  pack, 
owing  to  a  shortage  in  certain  varieties  of  fruit  that 
are  favored  for  canning,  but  the  canneries  of  the 
valley  have  been  steadily  increasing  their  capacity, 
adding  the  very  latest  devices  to  their  costly  out- 
fit of  machinery,  and  enlarging  in  every  way  the 
scope  of  their  operations.  The  art  of  canning  has 
become  so  perfected,  the  selection  of  fruit  for  this 
purpose  is  made  with  such  care,  canned  fruit  re- 
tains its  freshness  of  flavor  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  has  been  reduced  to  so  low 
a  point  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  California  can- 
ned fruit,  and  particularly  the  product  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  canneries,  has  found  a  ready  market  in 
every  country  on  the  globe. 

S&nta  Clara  county  has  eight  canneries,  the  plants 
of  which  involve  an  aggregate  investment  of  over 
half  a  million  dollars  and  employ  in  the  season  about 
4000  men,  women  and  children  in  their  operation. 


The  Canners  and  the  Apricots. 

Apricots  are  now  being  handled  at  a  lively  rate  by 
the  canneries.  The  San  Jose  Mercury  sketches  the 
trade  as  centered  at  that  city  in  the  following  perti- 
nent way: 

Short  Crop. — This  crop  is  exceedingly  short,  not 


only  in  the  county,  but  over  the  State  this  year.  For 
weeks  local  growers  have  held  that  'cots  should 
bring  $35  and  $40  this  year,  if  not  even  better.  Since 
the  import  duty  was  put  on  by  England  buyers  were 
talking  of  only  $25  to  $30  at  the  most,  and  some 
thought  $20  and  $25  would  be  the  outside  limit.  But 
growers  have  held  firm  for  a  better  price,  and  many 
have  said  that  they  would  dry  their  fruit  if  they  could 
not  get  $35  and  $40  and  take  the  risk  on  the  dried 
product.  It  now  appears  that  the  consumers  have 
been  hustling  around  this  week  for  fruit,  and  realiz- 
ing the  scarcity  and  full  situation  have  been  bidding 
right  freely.  While  the  canners  may  not  desire  to 
pack  so  heavily  as  some  seasons  it  seems  that  there 
will  be  demand  for  all  the  choice  fruit  the  valley  will 
produce  this  year.  All  things  considered  it  seemed 
yesterday  that  the  market  would  be  firm  at  $35 
and  $40. 

Some  Figures  Given.— Manager  Dixon  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Canners'  Association,  with  the  big  plant 
on  Sunol  street,  said:  "Yes  we  are  now  buying 
apricots  and  are  paying  $35  and  $40  a  ton  for  choice 
fruit.  We  shall  run  our  plant  full  force  and  will  buy 
freely.    We  have  contracted  some  already. 

"  No,  none  have  been  delivered  yet,  but  we  expect 
some  fruit  on  the  5th  or  6th,  when  we  will  begin  the 
season's  pack." 

Manager  Chase  of  the  Golden  Gate  Packing  Co. 
said  his  company  did  not  expect  to  pack  as  many 
'cots  as  usual.  "la  fact,"  said  Mr.  Chase,  "so  far 
the  demand  on  the  part  of  canners  is  light.  There 
was  a  carry-over  from  last  season  and  besides  the 
import  duty  put  on  apricots  by  England  shut  the 
canners  out  of  that  market, 

"  We  are  in  the  market  for  few  'cots.  So  far  we 
have  contracted  none  except  a  few  where  we  bought 
the  crop  of  'cots  with  other  fruit.  The  best  price  I 
have  heard  mentioned  for  apricots  of  the  highest 
grade  is  $35:  The  prices  I  have  heard  mentioned  are 
$30  and  $35  as  the  best.  Growers  have  been  holding 
for  $35  and  $40." 

Manager  Tibbetts  of  Campbell  Fruit  Growers'  Union 
said:  "  Apricots  are  bringing  $30  and  35  readily.  I 
have  heard  of  $40  being  paid  but  I  am  not  personally 
aware  of  the  facts.  I  do  know  that  $30  a  ton  has 
been  paid  for  entire  crops,  all  the  fruit  being  taken. 
The  $35  a  ton  has  been  paid  for  selected  fruit." 

Position  of  Gromers. — Growers  insist  that  $35 
and  $40  is  only  a  modest  price  for  the  fruit  this  year. 
One  grower,  in  speaking  of  the  market  conditions, 
said  he  saw  no  reason  for  canners  to  become  alarmed 
at  England's  import  duty.  "  Only  the  rich  people  of 
that  country  buy  the  canned  apricots,"  said  he, 
"  and  the  three  cents  a  pound  additional  price  will 
not  deter  them  from  consuming  the  usual  amount  of 
the  fruit.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  carry-over 
fruit  there  is  in  England  but  I  can  see  that  if  this  is 
large  it  might  have  a  material  booming  on  sales  then 
from  this  season's  pack.  But  with  only  a  moderate 
carry- over  there  and  at  home,  prices  should  be  good 
for  all  on  hand  and  those  to  be  picked,  as  the  crop  is 
but  a  small  per  cent  of  a  full  crop." 

England's  Law. — In  regard  to  England's  duty  on 
fruit  it  can  be  said  a  duty  on  canned  fruit  has  been 
placed  on  apricots  imported  into  England  of  72  cents 
a  case  on  extra  standards,  while  on  pears  and 
peaches  only  10  cents  per  case.  On  extra  apricots 
80  cents  per  case  and  on  peaches  and  pears  only  12 
cents  per  case.  On  apricot  pulp  7s  ($1.63)  per  100 
pounds.  The  same  duty  which  applies  to  apricots 
applies  to  plums.  This  duty  on  apricots  is  almost 
prohibitive  in  comparison  with  that  on  peaches  and 
pears,  as  it  will  turn  the  consumption  almost  entirely 
in  the  direction  of  the  latter  fruit.  The  total  amount 
of  canned  apricots  shipped  to  England  last  season 
from  the  State  would  amount  to  about  5000  tons  of 
green  fruit,  or  10,000,000  pounds. 


Poisoning  Gophers. 

To  THE  Editor:  — A  very  effective  way  of  ridding 
the  orchard  of  gophers  is  by  taking  what  you  can 
hold  in  your  hand  of  filaree  and  sprinkle  it  with  pow- 
dered strychnine ;  place  this  in  the  gopher's  hole, 
whereupon  he  will  immediately  pull  it  in  and  com- 
mence to  eat  it,  as  also  will  any  young  gophers  that 
may  be  in  the  hole.  By  this  means  the  old  and  young 
are  killed  at  once,  and  the  ground  is  soon  free  from 
them.  Of  course,  it  is  best  to  get  the  main  runway 
if  you  can,  and  put  the  filaree  each  way,  so  as  to  be 
sure  to  catch  him  wherever  he  is  working.  In  dis- 
tricts where  no  filaree  can  be  obtained,  green  alfalfa 
is  equally  as  good.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same 
way. 

For  the  last  five  years  I  have  used  no  other  means 
of  destroying  them,  finding  that  the  traps  were  not 
as  good.  Where  traps  are  used,  you  only  catch  one 
gopher,  and  if  he  slips  the  trap  he  can  never  be 
caught  again  ;  but  where  the  poisoned  alfalfa  or  fila- 
ree is  used,  it  is  brought  into  the  hole  and  all  eat  it, 
thereby  probably  killing  three  or  four  at  one  time.  I 
go  over  the  orchard  in  the  springtime,  after  plowing, 
about  three  times  ;  later  on,  in  about  two  weeks,  I 
go  over  it  again  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  later  go  over 
it  again,  and  that  settles  the  gophers.  I  have  tried 
prunes  and  raisins,  but  they  refuse  to  eat  these  arti- 
cles, as  thev  are  not  their  usual  food. 

Santa  Clara.  E.  P.  Bodkn. 
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ALAMEDA. 

The  Barley  Harvest.— E.  C.  Whip- 
ple, in  Niles  Herald,  July  5:  There  have 
been  800  acres  of  barley  harvested  on  the 
Whipple  ranch.  There  were  employed 
five  self-binding  harvesters,  eight  men 
bunching  the  cut  grain  and  six  men  with 
the  thresher.  The  yield  this  year  was 
very  heavy,  running  as  high  as  thirty 
sacks  to  the  acre,  but  averaging  about 
twenty-five.  This  will  give  us  about  20,000 
sacks.  Barley  is  quoted  at  80  cents  now, 
with  no  demand.  Sacks  are  selling  at 
8|c.,  with  the  outlook  that  they  will  go  to 
9c.  before  the  season  closes.  Several  years 
ago  barley  brought  $1@1.50,  while  sacks 
were  selling  at  4|@5c.  Alameda  county 
alone  could  use  all  the  sacks  made  annually 
at  San  Quentin. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
Dried  Fruit  Going  to  Distillery. 
— Antioch  Ledger,  July  6:  Several  large 
schooner  loads  of  raisins,  dried  prunes, 
apricots,  peaches,  etc.,  arrived  at  the  dis- 
tillery last  week.  About  thirteen  people 
are  at  present  employed.  Fruits  of  all 
kinds  will  continue  to  arrive  as  fast  as  the 
boats  can  make  the  trips,  and  work  at  the 
distillery  will  last  into  November. 

FRESNO. 

Harvester  and  Grain  Field 
Burned. — Hanford  Sentinel,  July  4:  J. 
B.  Williams,  who  has  been  at  work  on  a 
harvester  down  between  Huron  and  Coal- 
inga,  has  returned  to  Hanford.  The  har- 
vester he  has  been  with  belonged  to  Tom 
Allen,  and  it  took  fire  from  a  hot  box 
Thursday  and  burned.  Charles  Tyner  of 
Hanford  was  the  driver  of  the  26-horse 
team  that  was  on  the  machine  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  and  Mr.  Williams  states 
that  had  it  not  been  for  Tyner's  presence 
of  mind  some  of  the  horses  would  have 
been  burned  before  they  could  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  team  and  placed  in  a  safe 
location.  As  it  was  the  harvester  was  all 
burned  and  forty  acres  of  good  barley 
with  it.  The  grain  belonged  to  E.  Arnold, 
and  was  insured  for  $2.50  per  acre.  The 
field  included  200  acres  and  the  crop  is 
good,  yielding  about  eight  sacks  to  the 
acre.  There  are  160  acres  of  the  crop  re- 
maining, and  another  harvester  has  been 
engaged  to  cut  the  remaining  crop. 

Big  Grain  and  Pasture  Fire.— 
Reedley  Exponent,  July  4:  Last  Friday 
one  of  the  worst  grain  and  pasture  fires 
occurred  on  W.  L.  Heine's  ranch,  in 
Clark's  valley,  that  has  visited  this  sec- 
tion for  several  years.  Over  800  acres  of 
grain  were  burned,  besides  some  3000 
acres  of  pasture  and  considerable  fence. 
G.  W.  McNear  had  a  quarter-section 
burned,  but  not  much  damage.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  Wright  Bros,  threshing 
crew  there,  McNear's  damage  would  have 
been  very  great.  Mr.  Heine's  grain  was 
partially  insured,  but  his  pasture,  hay  and 
fences  are  a  total  loss.  Friday  evening  the 
fire  went  over  the  hill  into  Hills  valley  and 
stopped  temporarily  in  an  old  manure  pile 
near  where  H.  C.  Myers  lives,  smoulder- 
ing there  for  some  hours.  The  fire  fight- 
ers had  gone  home,  thinking  no  more 
damage  would  be  done.  In  the  early  af- 
ternoon of  Saturday  a  whirlwind  picked 
up  some  of  the  fire  and  carried  it  into  the 
pasture  and  grain  fields  in  the  valley.  It 
burned  over  most  of  Mr.  Myers'  ranch, 
destroying  140  acres  of  grain,  several  hay 
stacks,  not  insured;  also,  140  acres  of  grain 
on  the  Reedley  Improvement  Co.  land, 
farmed  by  J.  W.  Carpenter.  The  fire 
then  crossed  the  corner  of  C.  H.  Hill's 
ranch  to  the  hill  and  over  into  Wootan 
valley,  and  burned  a  quarter-section  of 
Mr.  Hanson's  grain  and  many  acres  of 
pasture,  fences  included,  where,  by  back- 
firing, the  fire  was  stopped. 

GLENN. 

Raising  Oats  Proves  Profitable. 
— Willows  Promoter :  One  of  our  promi- 
nent farmers  was  informed  that  there  was 
more  profit  in  raising  good  oats  than  in 
wheat  or  barley.  He  experimented  on 
some  of  his  land  this  season,  and  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  the  immense  yield. 
It  has  turned  out  from  forty  to  fifty  sacks 
to  the  acre  and  has  averaged  105  to  110 
pounds  to  the  sack.  Good,  clean  oats  not 
only  afford  a  ready  market,  but  bring 
here  on  the  cars  from  $1  to  $1.10  per  100 
pounds,  which  allows  a  fair  profit  to  the 
owner. 

KINGS. 

Beet  Sugar  Proposition.— Hanford 
Sentinel,  July  4 :  Hubert  Dyer,  repre- 
senting the  Dyer  Sugar  Co.,  has  been  in 
Hanford  for  several  days,  and  is  survey- 
ing the  field  in  this  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  factory  here,  if  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  acreage  can  be 
secured.  He  wants  a  guarantee  that  from 
5000  to  6000  acres  of  beets  will  be  produced 
here  annually,  for  which  he  will  contract 
for  three  years  at  $4  a  ton  delivered  at 
the  factory.  In  addition  to  this,  he  would 


like  say  forty  acres  of  land  for  a  factory 
site.  His  company  would  immediately  in- 
vest $500,000  in  the  enterprise  if  this 
guarantee  is  made. 

MONTEREY. 
Tall  Oats.— Salinas  Index:  David  C. 
Vierra  was  over  from  Moss  Landing  yes- 
terday and  presented  the  Index  a  speci- 
men of  black  oats  raised  on  the  old  Cato 
J.  Vierra  farm  near  that  place.  The  stalk 
of  the  oats  in  question  is  8  feet  6  inches  in 
length.  Two  years  ago  C.  F.  Langley  had 
some  stalks  which  measured  8  feet. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Early  Cantaloupes.— Los  Angeles 
Times:  There  is  quite  a  boom  in  the  mar- 
keting of  early  melons  at  Indio  these  days. 
The  growers  are  sending  out  eastward 
about  three  carloads  a  week.  Their  mar- 
ket is  Chicago.  The  fruit  is  netting  the 
growers  about  $2.50  a  crate  of  forty-five 
melons  each.  Fifty  and  sixty  crates  are 
sent  to  San  Francisco  daily,  and  some  are 
disposed  of  in  the  local  markets.  The 
cantaloupes  are  ripe  at  Indio  before  the 
plants  are  up  at  Rocky  Ford.  The  farm- 
ers at  Indio  are  producing  about  seventy- 
five  crates  to  the  acre  this  season,  which 
brings  quite  a  neat  little  revenue  at  pres- 
ent prices. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Lima  Bean  Crop.— Nordhoff  Ojai : 
Frank  E.  Barnard,  representing  J.  K. 
Armsby  of  Chicago,  who  is  now  contract- 
ing for  beans  and  fruit,  estimates  the 
Lima  bean  crop  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
Ventura  counties  at  1000  carloads.  The 
crop  last  year  amounted  to  less  than  175 
carloads.  A  great  many  farmers  are  re- 
ported to  have  already  contracted  their 
bean  crop  for  $3  50  to  $3.75  per  100  pounds. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Big  Packing  House  Contemplated. 
— San  Jose  Mercury,  July  7:  A  very  im- 
portant step  may  soon  be  taken  by  the 
directors  of  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Association  in  the  building  of  an  immense 
warehouse  and  packing  house  at  Santa 
Clara.  The  negotiations  which  have  been 
carried  on  with  the  Packers'  Company 
ever  since  the  annual  election  have  not 
yet  resulted  in  the  agreement  as  to  modi- 
fications of  the  contract  desired  by  the 
Association,  and,  if  this  agreement  cannot 
be  made,  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the 
Board  to  provide  storage  room  for  the 
new  crop,  independent  of  the  packers,  and 
do  their  own  packing.  It  was  in  connec 
tion  with  this  policy  that  the  differences 
in  the  Board  arose  which  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  President  Bond,  though  the  pol- 
icy itself  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
Board.  Judge  Bond  was  made  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Board 
in  this  respect  because  of  his  resignation. 
This  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  the  possibil- 
ities and  depends  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  packers.  Looking 
forward  to  the  possible  necessity  for  pro- 
viding facilities  for  handling  the  crop,  the 
Board  studied  the  situation,  and  it  seemed 
the  best  location  for  the  large  general 
packing  house  that  would  be  required  was 
Santa  Clara.  There  is  a  tract  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  city  adjacent  to  the  depot, 
which  the  city  is  willing  to  lease  for  along 
term  at  a  nominal  rental.  This  is  con- 
venient to  both  railroads,  and  the  best 
situated  location  to  be  found  in  the  county. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  there,  should  such 
a  policy  be  rendered  necessary,  a  packing 
house  300  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide, 
equipped  for  handling  the  large  crop  of 
Santa  Clara  prunes.  It  is  understood  that 
this  policy  of  providing  for  the  coming 
crop,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  sacrificing 
the  prunes  on  hand  to  make  room  for  the 
new  crop,  does  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  newly  elected  member  of  the 
Board,  J.  O.  Hayes,  and  that  his  resigna- 
tion will  be  tendered  to  the  Board  at  its 
meeting  Wednesday  next.  It  is  likely 
that  at  that  meeting  some  definite  action 
may  be  taken  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Big  Grain  Fire  at  Forest  Lake.— 
— Lodi  Sentinel,  July  6  :  Six  hundred 
acres  of  grain  on  the  McCauley  farm,  near 
Forest  Lake,  3  miles  north  of  Acampo, 
were  lost  Tuesday  forenoon  when  fire 
swept  over  that  section.  Farmers  fought 
hard  to  check  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
but  a  high  wind  carried  the  fire  along 
through  the  big  farm  and  into  adjoining 
fields.  The  news  reached  Lodi  that  after 
crossing  the  McCauley  ranch  the  fire 
moved  rapidly  eastward.  It  is  believed 
the  fire  started  from  a  passing  locomotive. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Grain  Burned -Record-Union,  July 
7 :  Phil  Reihl  of  Freeport  telephones 
that  about  noon  a  fire  started  in  the  75- 
acre  grain  field  of  an  Italian  named  Gon- 
zalea,  near  Walker's  Landing,  on  Grand 
island,  and  destroyed  the  entire  crop. 
Part  of  the  grain  was  standing  and  part 
in  sacks.  Only  a  portion  of  the  loss  was 
covered  by  insurance.    Walker's  Landing 


is  on  the  west  side  of  Grand  island,  on 
Steamboat  slough.  The  presumption  is 
that  the  fire  was  caused  by  sparks  from  a 
threshing  machine. 

SONOMA. 
White  Blackberries.  —  Healdsburg 
Tribune:  One  of  Luther  Burbank's  wiz- 
ard productions  found  its  way  into  the 
Tribune  office  on  Tuesday  in  the  shape  of 
a  box  of  white  blackberries.  They  were 
raised  on  the  farm  of  J.  L.  Rodgers 
in  Dry  Creek,  near  Healdsburg.  The 
berries  were  of  good  flavor  and,  eaten 
with  the  eyes  shut,  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  their  "coon  "  ancestry. 

SUTTER. 

Packing  Prunes.  —  Sutter  County 
Farmer,  July  5 :  Quite  a  force  of  men 
have  been  at  work  for  the  past  week  at 
the  Wilkie  drier,  packing  prunes  for  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association.  The 
prunes  are  put  up  in  fancy  boxes  and 
from  six  to  ten  carloads  will  be  sent  out. 

Peaches  Plentiful  but  Small. — 
Sutter  Independent,  July  5 :  Nearly  aU 
the  peach  orchards  in  this  section  of  the 
valley  show  the  crop  to  be  exceptionally 
large,  but,  owing  to  some  unfavorable 
condition  of  the  climate  or  soil,  the  size  of 
the  fruit  will  be  below  the  average.  While 
it  is  a  fact  that  a  peach  makes  a  rapid 
growth  after  it  commences  to  ripen, 
which  state  has  not  yet  been  reached  in 
most  late  varieties,  yet  the  size  at  the 
present  time  is  not  up  to  the  standard. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  or- 
chards of  T.  E.  Holmes,  James  Murray 
and  the  Walton  slough  orchard.  Some 
attribute  the  condition  to  the  extremely 
cool  nights  which  have  prevailed,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  during  the  past  four 
weeks. 

What  Almond  Growers  Expect. — 
Sutter  Independent,  July  5  :  Many  of 
the  local  almond  growers  anticipate  good 
prices  for  their  crop  this  year.  Though 
there  are  no  buyers  in  the  field  as  yet, 
letters  received  from  firms  and  growers 
below  indicate  that  the  prices  for  the  past 
three  years  will  be  maintained  this  season. 
H.  C.  Clark,  a  prominent  local  grower, 
has  a  letter  from  a  large  grower  below 
advising  him  that  the  Hatch  varieties  will 
readily  sell  this  season  at  10@10Jc  ;  that 
the  Lanquedoc  variety  will  not  fall  be- 
low 7A. 

STANISLAUS. 

Amount  of  Wheat  in  a  Squirrel's 
Jaw. — Oakdale  Leader:  L.  L.  Huntley  of 
Burwood  says  that  on  examining  the 
pockets  of  the  jaws  of  a  squirrel  that  he 
shot  recently,  he  found  by  a  careful  count 
392  kernels  of  wheat.  If  the  destructive 
little  gormandizers  each  store  away  an 
equal  quantity  daily  where  they  number 
hundreds  in  many  fields,  some  estimate 
can  be  made  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
ravages  upon  the  farmers.  Mr.  Huntley 
further  said  that,  notwithstanding  he  is 
75  years  of  age,  he  has  killed  200  squir- 
rels with  a  32-caliber  rifle  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  that  in  all  probability  he 
annually  shot  and  killed  more  squirrels 
with  a  rifle  than  any  other  man  in  the 
county  or  State.  He  believes  by  this 
means,  if  generally  adopted,  the  pests 
would  be  exterminated. 

TEHAMA. 

Some  Large  Apricots. —Red  Bluff 
News:  Harry  McGovern  exhibited  the 
other  day  a  number  of  apricots  grown  in 
this  vicinity  that  are  probably  as  large  as 
any  that  have  been  raised  this  year  in  the 
State.  On  a  small  twig,  not  over  a  foot  in 
length,  were  eight  apricots  that  were  as 
large  as  the  average  peach  of  this  time  of 
the  season.  The  tree  from  which  they 
were  taken,  he  says,  was  loaded  with 
fruit  and  the  family  for  some  time  have 
had  all  the  apricots  they  could  use  from 
the  one  tree. 

Sale  of  Goats.— Red  Bluff  People's 
Cause,  July  6:  The  Conklin  Bros.,  of 
Newville,  sold  and  delivered  last  week 
1700  Angora  goats  to  E.  J.  Etter,  Mendo- 
cinp  county,  and  received  $3.75  per  head 
for  them.  They  have  made  a  specialty  of 
raising  goats  for  many  years  and  have 
been  quite  successful  at  it. 

The  Yield  in  Antelope  Valley.— 
Red  Bluff  News,  July  6:  John  dayman 
of  Antelope  valley  has  finished  harvesting 
his  crop  of  wheat,  which  was  Little  White 
Club,  which  went  a  little  ever  ten  sacks  to 
the  acre.  His  neighbor,  John  Gurnsey, 
sowed  Golden  Gate  Club  and  he  was  sur- 
prised at  getting  only  about  seven  sacks 
to  the  acre.  A  month  ago  he  had  as  fine 
a  stand  of  grain  as  could  have  been  found 
any  place  this  year,  and  many  people  esti- 
mated that  his  yield  would  be  thirteen 
sacks  per  acre  at  the  very  least.  What 
caused  the  great  falling  off  was  the  con- 
tinued north  wind  which  threshed  out 
nearly  50%. 

TULARE. 
Big  Hogs.— Tulare  Advance:    J.  Fra- 
zier  of  Woodville  brought  into  town  two 
hogs  that  he  had  been  fattening  just  one 


month.  One  month  ago  the  hogs  weiglj 
166  and  146  pounds,  respectively,  a^  . 
when  weighed  after  having  been  hauled 
in  from  the  ranch,  it  was  found  that  each 
hog  had  gained  2^  pounds  a  day  for  thirty 
days.  Two  and  a  half  pounds  a  day  is  a 
good  weight  to  put  on  a  small  hog. 

Big  Grain  Fire.— Visalia  Times:  The 
grain  fire  which  took  place  near  Fountain 
Springs,  Friday,  destroyed  a  lot  of  grain. 
From  the  best  obtained  information,  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  those  who  lost 
their  crops,  together  with  their  acreage: 
L.  W.  Howeth,  900  acres;  John  Gill,  260 
acres;  Mrs.  Ogan,  160  acres;  T.  H.  Pur- 
sell,  160  acres;  A.  Hamilton,  160  acres; 
Peter  Norton,  160  acres;  Matt  Flynn,  160 
acres.  All  but  the  last  two  carried  insur- 
ance on  their  crops,  with  a  total  of  $500. 
The  loss  is  placed  at  about  $10,000.  Be- 
sides grain,  a  large  acreage  of  wild  feed 
was  burned  over,  and  this  loss  will  be  a 
severe  one  to  sheep  men,  as  thousands  of 
sheep  are  pastured  in  that  section. 

Tomato  Blight.— Visalia  Delta,  July 
4:  Orland  Moore  was  down  from  Venice 
Tuesday  with  a  big  load  of  melons  and  a 
small  lot  of  tomatoes.  He  said  that  the 
melons  were  ripening  very  fast.  When 
asked  regarding  the  tomato  blight,  he 
stated  that  his  vines  were  somewhat  af- 
fected, but  that  he  pulls  them  up  as  fast 
as  they  show  symptoms  of  blight  and 
throws  them  into  the  ditch  to  be  carried 
down  stream.  This  is  right,  so  far  as 
pulling  the  vines  up  is  concerned,  but 
they  should  be  burned.  Mr.  Moore  has 
been  investigating  tomato  blight,  and 
says  that  in  the  specimens  he  examined 
he  found  a  little  white  worm  in  the  stem, 
just  where  the  first  roots  begin  to  branch. 
He  is  not  at  all  positive  that  the  worm 
causes  the  disease,  but  he  has  a  strong 
suspicion  that  it  does. 

YOLO. 

Crops  Turning  Out  Better  Than 
Expected.  —  Woodland  Mail :  A.  E. 
Elton  of  Yolo  says  that  grain,  especially 
barley,  is  turning  out  much  better  than 
was  expected,  and  that  farmers  are  jubi- 
lant over  their  prospects.  J.  T.  Cooper, 
whose  ranch  is  northeast  of  Cacheville, 
is  one  of  the  happiest  farmers  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  He  expected  his  bar- 
ley to  yield  about  sixteen  sacks  to  the 
acre  and  it  averaged  twenty-six.  Louis 
Abele  got  about  thirty  sacks  to  the  acre, 
which  is  more  than  expected.  In  fact, 
almost  everywhere  barley  is  turning  out 
from  two  to  five  sacks  per  acre  more  than 
calculated  on.  C.  H.  Bork  last  year  built 
an  addition  to  his  warehouse,  with  a 
capacity  of  2500  tons,  making  the  capacity 
of  the  whole  7500  tons.  He  expects  to  fill 
it  this  year,  which  has  not  been  done  for 
several  years  past.  Wheat  harvesting 
has  not  commenced  generally  yet,  and  it 
is  too  early  yet  to  state  with  any  degree 
of  authority  what  the  yield  will  be.  The 
several  pumping  plants  on  orchards  and 
alfalfa  fields  are  in  operation  in  that  dis- 
trict. The  gophers  have  been  numerous 
during  the  year,  and  so  far  most  of  the 
water  has  been  consumed  in  filling  gopher 
holes  beneath. 

Grain  Fields  Burned.— Woodland 
Mail:  There  was  a  disastrous  grain-field 
fire  near  Madison  Sunday.  The  south  500 
feet  of  the  Madison  bridge,  which  spans 
Cache  creek  at  a  point  north  of  Madison, 
was  destroyed,  and  the  growing  grain  and 
fences  on  John  Archer's  place,  together 
with  1000  acres  of  grain  and  thirty  tons  of 
hay  on  J.  R.  Jones'  place,  went  up  in 
smoke.  The  residence  of  John  Archer 
and  his  father  came  near  being  destroyed. 
They  were  both  on  fire  several  times,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  hardest  work  that  the 
buildings  were  saved.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  county  has  been  damaged  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  bridge  between  $3500  and 
$4000.  John  Archer's  loss  is  $2500,  with 
no  insurance,  and  J.  R.  Jones  was  dam- 
aged about  the  same  amount.  The  fire  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  on  the  bank 
of  a  creek,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the 
bridge,  where  some  Spaniards  were  camp- 
ing. Frank  Chiles,  whose  ranch  is  IJ 
miles  east  of  Davisville,  suffered  a  loss  of 
some  $5000  from  a  grain  fire  that  swept 
over  a  large  portion  of  his  ranch  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  A.  Montgomery  and  others 
lost  by  it  also,  tout  Mr.  Chiles  is  the  prin- 
cipal sufferer.  A  grain  fire  last  week  de- 
stroyed about  thirty  acres  of  grain  and  a 
quantity  of  hay  for  Sheriff  Griffin  on  the 
Balfour-Guthrie  ranch,  north  of  town. 
The  fire  also  took  in  a  part  of  Ed  Graf's 
land  adjoining  and  burnt  up  about  seven 
tons  of  hay  in  the  shock.  Griffin's  grain 
and  Graf's  hay  were  insured. 

YUBA. 

Great  Demand  for  Boats. — Marys- 
ville  Democrat :  Because  of  the  large 
acreage  of  wheat  and  barley  and  the  fairly 
large  yield,  the  demand  for  transporta- 
tion facilities  is  greater  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Owners  of  river  boats  and 
barges  are  preparing  every  one  and  build- 
ing others  for  the  season's  traffic  on  the 
Sacramento  river. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Jester. 

They  rode  together  down  the  clau8tral 
aisles 

Of  the  dim  woodland.    From  the  cool  re- 
treats 

And  leafy  privacies  the  mated  birds 
Ruftled  their  throats  in  song.   High  over- 
head 

The  sun  coursed  a  diaphanous  sky,  and 
sent 

Through  swaying  boughs  his  javelins  of 
gold. 

A  slender  stream  rang  all  its  crystal  bells 
'Twixt  banks  of  moss  and  fern  beside  the 
way 

Whither  they  passed  unheeding.  The 

sleek  steeds 
Set  noiseless  hoofs  on  mast  and  russet 

leaves. 

The  last  year's  fallen  glory.    Each  was 

young, 

And  she  was  very  fair.     His  arm  was 
zoned 

About  her ;  the  twin  roses  in  her  cheeks 
Flamed  as  she  drooped  against  him,  her 

bright  hair 
Flowed  o'er  his  shoulder,  and  her  dancing 

plumes 
Swept  his  bronzed  cheek. 
Then  were  they  ware  of  one 
Who,  bowed  and  tattered,  in  the  shadow 

stood 

Leaning  upon  a  staff.     His  sightless  eyes 
Were  bent  upon  the  twain,  a  flickering 
hand 

Was  out-thrust  towards  them,  while  across 
his  breast. 

Stained  with  unseasonable  rains  and  dews. 
The  legend  ran,  "sweet  folk,  alms  for  the 
blind." 

With  little  sounds  of  pity  they  drew  rein  ; 
Upon  the  pleading  palm  a  coin  was  laid. 
And  conscience-free  they  pricked  along 

their  path. 
Till  suddenly,   from  behind,   a  peal  of 

mirth 

Caught  them  as  with  a  buffet,  and  they 
turned. 

Then  from  his  face  the  beggar  plucked  a 
mask. 

His  ragged    garments    from    his  body 
slipped. 

And  they  beheld  the  dazzling  wings  of 
Love. 

—James  B.  Kenyon  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


A  Distinguished  Amateur. 

Some  people  said  afterwards  that  it 
was  Fate.  Mrs.  Arlidge  said  so,  and 
she  ought  to  have  known.  If  Fate  had 
a  hand  in  it,  she  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  once. 

She  began  her  campaign — assuming 
it  was  she— at  one  of  the  always  im- 
promptu meetings  of  an  informal  com- 
bination of  smoking  club  and  debating 
society,  consisting  of  three  men  who 
could  talk  unweariedly — and  hardly 
tell  a  single  anecdote,  either — till  3 
o'clock  of  the  morning  following  any 
evening  they  chanced  to  meet.  Their 
discussions,  conducted  with  varying 
skill  and  unvarying  enjoyment,  were 
usually  on  out-of-the-way  problems  of 
character  and  incident.  Men  of  consid- 
erable ability  in  their  daily  work,  they 
let  no  question  concerning  it  encroach 
on  their  debates.  "  What  should  I  do 
if  such  a  thing  happened  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  or  the  legal  world  ? " 
had  not  sufficient  speculative  interest 
for  smoking  hours;  these  practical  de- 
cisions and  the  laws  that  governed 
them  were  matters  of  action.  But 
''  What  should  I  do  if  a  masked  burglar 
with  a  loaded  revolver  in  each  hand 
came  and  asked  me  if  my  great-aunt's 
hair  was  gold  or  black  ?  "  was  a  ques- 
tion of  real  interest,  involving  questions 
of  truthfulness,  invention,  probability 
and  judgment  of  character. 

This  question,  or  a  somewhat  similar 
one,  was  under  discussion  one  night, 
and  after  about  an  hour's  debating  the 
youngest  man  of  the  party  summed  up 
his  personal  intention  briefly  : 

"  I  should  tell  him  to  go  to  ."  He 

mentioned  the  locality. 

"That  would  be  silly,  Jimmy," 
remonstrated  the  eldest,  Mrs.  Arlidge's 
father.  "  You  might  provoke  him 
into  shooting,  and  then  perhaps  you'd 
go." 

"  Not  much  danger  !  A  burglar  isn't 
in  business  to  lose  his  temper  if  you 
speak  uncivilly  to  him." 

"  I  wonder  what  a  burglar  feels  like," 
mused  Jimmy.  "He  must  feel  pretty 
small,  I  should  think." 


"  It's  not  a  large  business,"  assented 
the  eldest  man.  "  But  perhaps  it's  re- 
deemed in  his  eyes  by  the  pluck  it  re- 
quires." 

"  I  suppose  it  requires  pluck  to  be  a 
sneak,  if  you  are  not  born  one,"  Jimmy 
said  ;  "  but  I  don't  think  it  takes  much 
other  pluck." 

"  Perhaps  they're  all  born  sneaks," 
suggested  the  third  man,  "and  are 
saved  the  trouble  of  being  plucky  at 

"  You  young  fellows  shouldn't  think 
being  plucky  any  trouble,"  said  their 
elder. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it's  any  trou- 
ble or  not,"  Jimmy  said.  "I  never 
tried.  But  I  believe  I  could  slip  into 
your  house,  sir,  and  carry  off  all  the  sil- 
ver on  the  sideboard,  without  being 
caught  or  even  scared." 

This  particular  debating  club  assisted 
its  researches  by  practical  experiment, 
when  possible,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
man  who  suggested  the  experiment 
usually  carried  it  out,  as  in  children's 
play  the  child  who  proposes  the  game 
is  obliged  to  take  the  isolated  part.  So 
Jimmy,  though  he  spoke  without  think- 
ing, was  not  surprised  at  the  elder 
man's  answer. 

"  The  silver  on  the  sideboard's  all 
plated,  I  believe,  and  wouldn't  be  any 
use  to  you.  But  you  can  run  along  and 
try.  We'll  wait  here  for  you;  it  isn't 
far.  I  don't  believe  you  can  get  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  even  quadruple  plate  out 
of  the  place." 

Jimmy  stood  up  and  buttoned  his  coat, 
laughing. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "If  you  want 
your  house  burglarized,  I'm  ready.  Ah! 
your  son  doesn't  sleep  with  a  revolver 
under  his  pillow,  I  trust ! " 

"No;  and  you  couldn't  wake  him 
if  he  did.  You  can  tell  us  how  a 
burglar  feels  when  you  come  back.  It's 
only  half-past  one,  and  we'll  wait  for 
you." 

"Au  revoir,  then."  And  Jimmy  de- 
parted. 

When  he  was  safely  out  of  hearing 
the  householder  whose  goods  were  in 
danger  laughed  aloud. 

"You  see,"  he  exclaimed;  "Jimmy 
doesn't  know  that  my  daughter  and 
niece  came  home  for  a  visit  to-day — 
and  he's  never  seen  either  of  them.  If 
they're  only  awake  !  " 

"Why,  he  may  frighten  them  aw- 
fully !  He  didn't  know  there  were  any 
girls  in  the  house." 

"They  won't  be  afraid,  with  Jack 
there.  They  don't  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  wake  him.  I'd  give  those  girls 
$10  apiece  if  they'd  only  get  in  his  way 
somehow,  just  so  he'll  have  some  human 
sympathy  for  burglars  after  this.  But 
he  won't  be  able  to  get  in  without  tools. 
The  place  is  locked  up." 

*»»*»» 

The  place  had  been  locked  up,  and 
the  girls  had  gone  upstairs  two  hours 
before  the  burglary  was  planned.  But, 
having  sat  down  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  to  talk  a  minute,  instead  of 
going  to  bed,  they  got  up  when  the 
minute  had  passed,  and  it  was  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  instead  of  nearly  12  as 
it  had  been  shortly  before,  and  went 
down  stairs  again  in  quest  of  bis- 
cuits. 

"Jack  must  have  been  smoking 
here,"  Mrs.  Arlidge  said,  as  they  en- 
tered the  dining  room.  "  III  open  the 
window." 

She  leaned  out  for  a  moment  into  the 
sweet,  cool  air.  "  What  do  men  ever 
smoke  for,  Gwen,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  I  wonder  ?  "  echoed  the  girl. 

As  this  was  beyond  guessing,  they 
turned  their  attention  to  the  less  de- 
pressing subject  of  supper. 

"  We'll  have  to  go  down  cellar  for  the 
milk."  It  was  a  very  few  seconds  after 
they  had  gone  on  this  errand,  taking 
the  lamp  with  them,  that  Jimmy,  in  his 
cautious  and  nerve  destroying  explora- 
tions, came  in  sight  of  the  dark,  open 
window. 

"  Didn't  I  say  it  way  easy  ?  "  he  told 
himself,  crawling  carefully  in  and  turn- 
ing the  light  of  his  lantern  about  the 
room.  "What  did  they  leave  a  window 
open  like  that  for,  I  wonder  ?  There's 
the  sideboard.  I'll  just  annex  that  lit- 
tle jug  and  get  out."  He  took  three 
steps  away  from  the  window  and  halted 
in  horror.    A  line  of  light  showed  un- 


der the  door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  a 
girl's  voice  reached  him. 

"That  lamp  will  explode  if  you  tip  it 
like  that,"  and  the  irresponsible  an- 
swer— 

"  Well,  aren't  you  ready  to  die  ?  " 

He  was,  he  thought,  a  good  deal 
readier  than  to  live  though  the  next 
few  minutes.  He  flashed  his  light  about 
the  room  again,  in  dizzy  haste,  and  saw 
another  door,  nearer  than  the  treacher- 
ous window.  He  turned  its  handle 
softly,  and  stepped  into  a  small  closet, 
that  had  an  unnecessary  number  of 
shelves,  when  one  considered  how  little 
space  they  left  for  an  unfortunate 
housebreaker.  In  a  moment  the  girls 
were  in  the  room  ;  he  could  hear  their 
voices  more  plainly,  and  then  the  light 
rattle  of  glass  and  china.  Did  young 
ladies  usually  eat  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ?  His  heart  was  beating 
violently,  and  his  hands  were  cold,  but 
he  fought  valiantly  for  a  little  self-com- 
mand and  philosophy.  "It  can't  be 
very  long,"  he  assured  himself ;  "  they 
won't  eat  much  at  this  hour  ;  they'll  be 
too  sleepy.  Why  didn't  that  brute  tell 
me  his  daughter  was  home  ? "  He 
hadn't  thought  of  the  other  ;  she  was 
merely  a  figure  to  fill  up  the  canvas  of 
this  nightmare  picture.  Why  didn't 
they  talk  ?  They'd  hear  him  breathe  if 
this  silence  continued.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  continued  altogether  about  half 
a  minute,  while  Gwen  was  pouring  out 
the  milk  and  Janet  was  getting  the 
spoons  from  the  sideboard. 

"  You  said,  I  believe,"  (Mrs.  Arlidge 
was  reverting  to  the  talk  on  the  stairs) 
"you  said  that  the  soul  never  was  cow- 
ardly, that  cowardice  was  of  the  mind 
or  the  body — but  never  of  the  soul." 
("Then  I  haven't  got  a  soul,"  Jimmy 
thought.  "  There  isn't  a  scrap  of  me 
that  isn't  afraid  now.") 

"Did  I  say  all  that?"  This  was  a 
different  voice,  and  the  surprise  of  it 
sent  a  little  shiver  down  Jimmy's  spine. 
"  Maybe  I  meant  that  that  was  a  possi- 
ble theory.  But  it  looks  reasonable, 
now,  doesn't  it,  that  souls  might  all  be 
made  of  good  material  ;  that  there  isn't 
any  bad  soul-stuff,  but  the  evil  is  all  in 
the  part  outside  of  the  soul  ?  " 

"  No,  it  doesn't  look  a  bit  reasonable 
— unless  the  soul  is  as  obsolete  as  the 
two- toed  horse.  I'm  too  much  of  a  pes- 
simist to  believe  that." 

"To  believe  that  the  soul  is  obso- 
lete ?  "  laughed  Gwen. 

"No — that  evil  comes  from  anything 
less — less  primal  than  the  soul  itself." 
("  Is  that  what  girls  sit  up  late  to  talk 
about  ?  "  wondered  the  silent  auditor.) 
"  But  you  haven't  told  me  the  poetry 
that  put  that  into  your  head,"  Janet 
went  on.    "  Let's  hear  that." 

"If  I  can  remember  it."  ("  If  they'd 
only  go  to  the  library  to  get  the  book," 
thought  Jimmy,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  he  was  glad  they  didn't.)  Gwen's 
memory  was  equal  to  a  verse  or  two  of 
"  Abt  Vogler,"  and  as  Jimmy  listened 
he  concluded  that  beautiful  voices 
should  always  say  beautiful  things,  with 
youth's  headlong  imperious  demand  for 
fitness.  Up  to  this  night  he  had  always 
thought  Prince  Geraint  somewhat  pre- 
cipitate in  his  conclusion  on  hearing 
Enid's  voice,  but  was  he  so  really  ? 

"  'The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  si- 
lence implying  sound,'  "  Janet  repeated 
slowly.  "  Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  it  is. 
But,  speaking  of  souls,  now,  did  you 
ever  meet  a  person  who  had  one  ?  " 

"Why  I  didn't  suppose  I  had  ever 
met  a  person  who  hadn't." 

"  Your  charity  will  be  the  death  of 
your  common  sense  some  day,"  com- 
mented Janet,  compassionately.  "  Fath- 
er says  he  knows  two  men  who  have," 
and  Jimmy  heard  his  own  name  men- 
tioned as  one  of  these.  He  turned  hot ; 
they  were  going  to  talk  about  him  ? 
("The  old  man  can't  square  this  by 
saying  I  have  a  soul,  either.")  Why 
couldn't  they  go  on  discussing  abstrac- 
tions, so  that  he  shouldn't  be  eavesdrop- 
ping— at  least  not  so  much  ?  It  didn't 
seem  dishonorable  to  listen  to  their 
views  on  spiritual  matters,  especially 
when  he  couldn't  help  himself,  but  he 
felt  uncomfortable  when  he  heard  his 
own  name.  "Father  calls  him  Jimmy," 
Mrs.  Arlidge  went  on.  "  Isn't  it  odd  to 
think  of  a  grown  man  called  Jimmy  ?  " 

"  Jimmy,"  the  othersaid.  "  I  like  it." 
("Glad  you  do,  ma'am;  so  do  I  when 
you  say  it.") 


"  And  father  says  he's  a  fine-looking 
fellow,  too."  (A  grin  illumined  the 
darkness  of  the  little  cupboard.  "  But 
the  old  boy  can't  even  square  it  that 
way.") 

"Jimmy — and  fine  looking — and  pos- 
sessed of  a  soul,"  Gwen  said,  counting 
on  her  fingers.  "  Go  on.  Have  the  gods 
given  this  curled  darling  anything 
else?"  ("Oh,  come  now,  you  needn't 
make  fun  of  a  fellow.  I'm  not  so  hand- 
some as  all  that.") 

"Father's  idea  of  a  soul  may  be  pe- 
culiar," Janet  explained.  "  They  do  the 
craziest  things,  father  and  this  Jimmy, 
and  another  man — who  also  has  a  soul, 
I  believe.  In  fact,  when  father  says 
soul,  I  think  he  merely  means  ability 
do  you  crazy  things  without  feeling  like 
a  fool."  ("  'Then  I  haven't  a  soul ;  that's 
twice  to  night.  I'll  be  a  Darwinian  ape 
before  they're  through  with  me.") 

"  I  get  reports  of  their  doing  in  fath- 
er's letters,"  Janet  went  on.  "  He  says 
they  like  to  understand  things  ;  1  think 
they  haven't  enough  to  do  to  keep  them 
out  of  mischief.  Once  Jimmy  and  Will 
— that's  the  other — hired  a  hand-organ 
and  dressed  in  some  dreadful  old 
clothes,  and  went  about  the  streets  just 
to  see  how  it  felt  to  have  coppers  given 
them." 

"  Did  they  want  to  write  a  newspaper 
article  ?  " 

"No — I  don't  believe  they  know  one 
end  of  a  pen  from  the  other."  ("I  do, 
too  !  ")  "  They  just  wanted  to  see  what 
it  was  like." 

"That  was  the  simplest  way  to  learn," 
Gwen  commented,  laughing  approv- 
ingly. "Goon.  Jimmy's  history  seems 
to  be  more  entertaining  than  that  of 
most  young  men."  ("If  she  only  knew 
how  very  entertaining  she  would  find 
this  present  chapter  !  ")  Jimmy  listened 
for  half  an  hour  to  accounts  of  his  own 
absurd  doings,  and  thought  how  small 
a  chance  there  was  that  a  girl  would 
think  such  a  man  anything  but  a  hope- 
less fool.  However,  Gwen  only  laughed 
and  asked  for  more,  saying  finally — 

"He'll  grow  up  after  a  while,  you 
know,  Janet,  and  then  just  think  how 
nice  he'll  be." 

The  next  words  Jimmy  heard  drove 
even  these  out  of  his  mind. 

"  If  you  ladies'll  jest  keep  quiet,  I 
won't  hurt  you,  but  ye'U  tell  me  the 
combination  of  your  father's  safe, 
ma'am."  Jimmy  pushed  the  door  of  his 
cupboard  a  crack  open,  and  saw  an 
ugly-looking  man  leaning  in  at  the  open 
window  and  covering  Janet  with  a  re- 
volver. He  bent  down  in  his  narrow 
quarters  and  began  to  unlace  his  shoes 
swiftly,  the  unnecessary  shelves  making 
indentations  in  his  person  as  he  did  so." 

"I  don't  know  the  combination," 
gasped  Janet,  while  Gwen's  hand  crept 
along  the  table  and  closed  round  the 
handle  of  the  bread  knife.  The  burglar 
climbed  into  the  room,  watching  the 
girls  warily. 

"  No,  but  it's  a  new  safe,  and  the  com- 
bination'll  be  written  down  somewheres, 
and  you  can  find  it  for  me,  I  guess." 
He  still  covered  Janet  with  the  revol- 
ver, yet  she  hesitated,  to  gain  time,  and 
sought  hurriedly  for  some  expedient. 
The  burglar,  watching  her  indecision, 
moved  forward,  leaving  the  door  of  the 
cupboard  behind  him.  Gwen  saw  this 
door  swing  open  noiselessly,  and  a  man 
step  out.  Their  eyes  met  over  the 
burglar's  shoulder,  and  instead  of  cry- 
ing out,  she  bent  her  head  slightly  in 
answer  to  his  hasty  telegram,  and 
turned  to  Janet. 

"  Tell  him,"  she  urged.  "  We'll  only 
be  killed  if  you  don't,"  and  her  voice 
shook  a  little  with  excitement. 

"I  suppose  I  could  find  it,"  Janet 
said,  hesitatingly.  She  had  kept  her 
eyes  away  from  the  revolver,  and  there- 
fore had  not  seen  Jimmy,  but  she  trusted 
Gwen's  wit.  "  But  we'll  have  to  search 
in  the  library." 

"  Lead  the  way,  then,  and  if  either  of 
yez  try  to  bolt  she'll  get  shot."  Gwen 
turned  to  the  door,  but  stumbled  and 
fell,  catching  at  the  table-cloth  as  she 
went  down,  and  bringing  the  dishes  to 
the  floor  with  a  crash.  The  moment's 
confusion  was  long  enough  for  the  sin- 
gle stride  Jimmy  had  to  make,  and  as 
Janet  bent  to  help  Gwen  up  a  bullet 
went  harmlessly  into  the  ceiling,  and 
the  revolver  dropped  to  the  floor,  Jim's 
iron  grasp  on  the  man's  wrist  loosen- 
ing the  clenched  fingers.    Gwen,  on  her 
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feet  in  a  moment,  darted  upon  the  re- 
volver, and  sprang  back  with  it  in  her 
hand.  But  the  burglar,  unlike  the  Brit- 
ish soldier,  knew  defeat  when  he  saw 
it,  and  waited  for  no  trial  of  strength 
with  Jimmy.  He  wrenched  his  wrist 
free  and  sprang  to  the  window,  skil- 
fully overturning  a  chair  in  Jim's  way 
as  he  went,  and  thereby  delaying  pur- 
suit the  necessary  thirty  seconds.  Jim 
gathered  himself  wrathfully  up,  and 
rushed  to  the  window,  but  this  captive 
was  out  of  sight  in  the  darkness. 

"  The  brute  has  gone,"  he  said,  fac- 
ing about. 

"  You  didn't  want  him  for  anything — 
did  you  ?  "  gasped  Janet. 

"  I  wanted  him  for  the  penitentiary," 
he  answered,  with  emphasis.  "How- 
ever, he's  clean  gone  now,  and  he 
didn't  get  anything."  Jimmy  knew  that 
this  end  justified  the  erratic  and  irre- 
sponsible means  but  nevertheless  he 
hastened  to  dissociate  himself  in  the 
young  ladies'  minds  from  the  house- 
breaking profession. 

"Will  you  let  me  explain  my  own 
most  unwarrantable  presence  here  ?  " 

He  fumbled  for  his  card  and  gave  it 
to  Janet. 

"  Your  father  thought  I  couldn't  get 
in  here  and  steal  some  of  his  silver  and 
escape  without  being  caught,  and  I 
thought  I  could,  so  I  came— he's  wait- 
ing over  at  Will's  for  me  to  come  back 
and  report  now.  I  find  he  was  right. 
But  let  me  say  in  my  defence  that  he 
didn't  tell  me  you  were  home.  It's  just 
one  of  these  indefensible  lunacies  you 
were  telling  about,"  he  concluded.  His 
eyes  turned  to  Gwen,  and  he  knew  now 
that  Prince  Geraint  was  most  deliber- 
ate and  wise. 

"Indeed,"  Janet  said,  offering  her 
hand,  "it  was  most  fortunate  for  us 
that  father's- — eccentricity — took  this 
form  to-night — and  we  are  very  grate- 
ful to  you.  I  don't  know  what  father 
has  in  his  safe,  but  I  suppose  he  wants 
it  or  he  would  not  lock  it  up  with  a  com- 
bination. Gwen,  it's  not  necessary  to 
tell  you  who  this  is — my  cousin.  Miss 
Martin." 

"I  am  happy  in  meeting  so  good  a 
fighting  comrade,"  he  said,  as  he  bowed, 
glancing  at  the  weapon  still  in  Gwen's 
hand. 

"  Oh,  put  that  pistol  down  !  "  uttered 
Janet,  nervously.  "You'll  shoot  your 
own  feet ! " 

"I  never  shot  anything  in  my  life," 
Gwen  said,  putting  the  revolver  down 
gingerly  ;  "  and  do  you  think  I'd  begin 
with  my  own  feet  ?  " 

"Were  you  keeping  it  in  case  I 
turned  out  to  be  a  burglar,  too  ? " 
asked  Jimmy. 

"No— I  knew." 

"  Take  the  bullets  out  of  that  thing, 
please,"  begged  Janet.  "  It  might  go 
off." 

"  I  thought  they  always  went  off  when 
they  were  not  loaded,"  Gwen  said,  as 
Jimmy  complied  with  Janet's  request. 
"But  it  certainly  looks  much  safer 
empty." 

"  Depends  on  what  you  want  it  for," 
Jimmy  said.  "  If  I  had  a  safe  with  an 
attractive  combination  lock  in  my  bouse 
I  should  prefer  a  loaded  revolver,  my- 
self. Hadn't  we  better  call  your  brother 
before  I  go,  Mrs.  Arlidge,  so  that  I  can 
help  him  see  if  everything's  safe  ?  " 

"  Surely  that  pistol  shot  must  have 
waked  him,"  Janet  said.  She  went  into 
the  hall  and  listened  at  the  stairfoot. 
Jimmy  turned  to  Gwen. 

"  Truly,  Miss  Martin,"  he  said,  plead- 
ingly, "  I'm  nothing  worse  than  a  fool — 
though  I'll  admit  I  look  like  a  pretty 
large  one  to-night." 

"You  are  better  than  most  folk, 
then,"  she  answered,  lifting  her  laugh- 
ing eyes  to  his  with  a  sense  of  intimacy 
that  she  thought  arose  from  the  unus- 
ual circumstances  of  their  meeting. 
"  Seriously,  we  have  cause  to  be  deeply 
obliged  to  you  and  the  foolishness  was 
as  much  uncle's  fault  as  yours.  Oh  !  " 
she  stepped  back  with  a  sudden  recol- 
lection, her  face  sparkling  with  humor- 
ous dismay.  "Oh — you  must  have 
heard  us  taking  of  you. 

"Yes;  I'm  sorry,  but  I  couldn't 
get  away.  And — I'm  going  to  grow 
up  as  fast  as  I  can." 

Janet  came  in  from  the  hall  at  that 
moment. 

"He's  not  stirring,"  she  said.  "Will 
you.  wait  while  Gwen  and  I  go  and 


wake  him  ?  I'm  afraid  to  go  upstairs 
alone  ;  there's  a  loaded  pistol  around 
every  corner." 

"  I'm  sure  there  is,"  uttered  Gwen, 
sympathetically.  They  went  off  af- 
ter asking  Jimmy  to  fasten  the  window, 
and  he  stood  staring  out  through  the 
glass  and  wondering  how  soon  he  could 
grow  up. 

His  young  hostess  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  accompanied  by  the  sleepiest 
young  man  that  ever  declined  to  wake 
for  burglars. 

"If  you  had  gone  to  bed  like  sane 
girls,"  he  said,  reprovingly,  "that 
poor  burglar  could  just  have  got  what 
he  wanted  without  bothering  you,  and 
I  shouldn't  have  had  my  beautiful  sleep 
knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  However, 
we'll  see  if  things  are  all  right  this 
time  if  you  promise  to  stay  in  bed  and 
let  the  next  robber  that  comes  along 
take  what  he  likes." 

The  young  men  explored  the  house 
and  garden,  tried  all  the  fastenings, 
and  finally  returned  to  the  dining 
room,  where  Gwen  and  Janet  had 
gathered  up  their  broken  dishes  and 
were  awaiting  their  report. 

"It's  all  safe,  now,"  Jimmy  said, 
"and  there's  not  a  burglar  on  the 
premises  but  me,  and  I'm  going." 

"But  not  empty-handed?"  Gwen 
asked.  "Uncle  will  laugh  at  you." 
She  brought  a  little  silver  cup  from 
the  sideboard.  "Show  him  that,  and 
tell  him  you've  buried  the  rest  in  a 
vacant  lot." 

Jimmy  put  the  cup  in  his  pocket, 
laughing. 

"But,  you  forget  I'm  a  reformed 
character.  Miss  Martin,"  he  said. 
"You  make  me  feel  like  the  man  who 
got  away  with  the  good  bishop's 
candlesticks." 

The  good-nights  said  and  Jack  gone 
to  the  door  to  let  Jimmy  out,  Janet 
looked  at  Gwen  humorously. 

"I  always  thought  you  were  a  most 
direct  and  simple  person,"  she  said, 
"and  here  I  find  you  giving  this  lad 
a  piece  of  silverware,  so  that  he  will 
have  an  excuse  to  return  it." 

Gwen's  eyes  opened  wide  in  surprise. 

"What  a  mastei-ly  intellect  you 
have!"  she  said.  "I  never  thought 
of  that.  He'll  be  more  likely  to  give 
it  to  uncle  to-night.  And — I  supposed 
he  would  come  back  to-morrow  any- 
way."— Toronto  Saturday  Night. 


Keeping  Track  of  Your  Books. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  a  list  of  the  books 
you  own,  says  St.  Nicholas,  it  will  be 
found  an  excellent  plan  to  buy  one  of 
the  small  boxes  of  index  cards  that  are 
advertised  in  so  many  magazines.  This 
will  be  found  much  more  convenient 
than  a  blank  book.  By  writing  the 
name  of  each  book  on  a  separate  card, 
you  can  jot  down  on  the  card  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  book.  Thus, 
when  it  is  lent,  write  lightly  in  pencil 
the  name  and  address  of  the  borrower 
and  the  date.  If  the  book  contains 
anything  to  which  you  may  wish  to  re- 
fer, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  note 
of  the  page  on  the  card.  If  the  book 
is  given  away,  lost  or  sold,  the  card 
can  be  taken  out  of  the  box  and  filed 
elsewhere,  or  destroyed.  These  index 
cards  may  be  classified  according  to 
subjects,  in  alphabetical  order,  or  in 
any  way  you  please,  whereas  the  blank- 
book  system  is  not  changeable.  By  the 
cards  you  may  always  know  just  where 
every  book  is.  The  time  to  begin  the 
use  of  any  system  is  when  one  is  young, 
and  before  the  library  grows.  Your 
librarian  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  the 
best  ways  of  using  a  card  system. 

"Look  here,  sir!"  exclaimed  the 
maiden  lady,  "  I  want  you  to  take  back 
that  parrot  you  sold  me.  I  find  that  it 
swears  bady! " 

"Well,  madam,"  replied  the  dealer, 
"it's  a  very  young  bird  ;  it'll  learn  to 
swear  more  perfectly  when  it's  a  bit 
older."  ^ 

Mrs.  Slimdiet — Did  you  pound  the 
steak  well  ? 

Servant — Yes,  mum. 

Mrs.  Slimdiet — And  steam  the  bread  ? 

Servant — Yes,  mum. 

Mrs.  Slimdiet — Well,  put  some  co- 
logne in  the  butter  and  call  the  board- 
ers to  breakfast. 


The  Fugitive. 

A  hunted  thing,  through  copse  and  wood 
Night  after  night    he    skulked  and 
crawled 

To  where  amid  dark  homesteads  stood 
One  gloomy  garden  locked  and  walled. 

He  paused  in  fear  each  step  he  took, 
And  waited  till  the  moon  was  gone  ; 

Then  stole  in  by  the  little  brook 
That  still  laughed  down  the  terraced 
lawn. 

And  up  the  well-known  path  he  crept, 
And  through  the  tangled  briars  tore  ; 

And  he,  while  they  who  sought  him  slept, 
Saw  his  ancestral  home  once  more. 

There  song  and  lights  were  still  astir. 
And  by  her  he  could  see  one  stand, 

(And  he  had  fared  so  far  to  her  I) 
Who  spoke  with  her  and  took  her  hand. 

Then  back  by  copse  and  wood  he  crept 
While  yet  the  dawn  was  cold  and  dim  ; 

And  while  in  her  white  room  she  slept, 
'Twas  his  old  hound  crawled  back  with 
him. 

— Arthur  Stringer  in  July  Century. 
Girl  Students  Who  Cook. 

A  girl  who  has  to  work  while  at 
college  has  certain  advantages  while  at 
Oberlin,  as  Miss  Alice  Fallows  points 
out  in  the  July  Century  : 

For  the  Oberlin  girl  who  prefers  to 
concentrate  her  housewifely  talents  on 
herself.  Keep  Home,  an  old  fashioned 
rambling  house  owned  by  the  college, 
provides  rooms  at  50  cents  a  week. 
With  the  little  cook  stove  which  is  part 
of  the  furniture  of  every  room,  a  frying 
pan  and  a  coffee  pot,  she  has  all  the 
paraphernalia  necessary  for  her  frugal 
meals.  Her  breakfast  oatmeal  simmers 
while  she  is  dressing.  At  noon  she  slips  a 
potato  into  the  oven  with  one  eye  on  her 
Latin  grammar,  and  completes  her  mid- 
day meal  with  a  dish  of  canned  corn,  per- 
haps, and  an  egg  or  two.  Supper  be- 
comes simple  or  elaborate,  according  to 
her  appetite  and  the  state  of  her  funds. 
Meat  is  sometimes  included  in  the  bill 
of  fare,  but  to  the  girls  at  the  Keep 
Home  it  often  ceases  to  be  a  daily 
necessity.  Some  of  them  are  farmers' 
daughters  who  come  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  parental  visits 
more  or  less  frequently  result  in  a  sup- 
ply of  eggs  and  vegetables,  or  bread 
and  cake,  which  the  mother  has  made 
with  loving  thoughts  of  her  college  girl. 
But  the  student  who  comes  from  a  dis- 
tance and  has  no  convenient  link  be- 
tween herself  and  the  home  larder,  can 
live  very  reasonably  and  wholesomely 
at  Keep  Home,  if  she  has  even  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
foods.  One  student's  weekly  ex- 
penses, including  room  rent,  fuel,  light 
and  food,  amounted  to  $1.65, 
and  her  meals,  she  said,  were  plen- 
tiful and  good.  Weekly  expenses, 
with  very  careful  planning,  can  be 
brought  down  to  a  dollar,  and  occa- 
sional girls  have  lived  on  75  cents, 
but  not  without  loss  of  physical 
strength  which  left  them  in  poor  con- 
dition for  college  work.  Sometimes 
girls  get  only  their  breakfast  and  sup- 
per, taking  dinner  in  one  of  the  board- 
ing houses  of  the  town,  and  working 
out  the  cost  of  it,  which  is  ten  cents 
or  more,  by  washing  the  dishes  and  set- 
ting the  table  afterward. 

Keep  Home  for  more  than  forty  years 
has  been  the  refuge  of  poor  students. 
While  college  life  for  its  occupants,  per- 
haps, has  not  been  so  full  of  color  and 
enjoyment  as  for  the  girls  who  needed 
to  take  no  anxious  thought  for  the 
morrow,  they  have  made  the  most  of 
the  blessings  they  could  have,  and,  with- 
out exception,  by  their  achievements 
in  the  world,  have  made  Oberlin  proud 
to  acknowledge  them  as  graduates. 


Don't  sit  down  and  wait  for 

Fortune  to  apply  the  goad. 
But  get  out  and  do  your 

Share  of  tramping  life's  rough  road. 


The  Watch 
Word  is 
E  L  G  1  N 

•wherever  exacS  time  is  essen- 
tial.   Nine  millions  Elgin 
Watches — the  greatest 
number  ever  made  in 
one  fartory — regulate 
the  business  and  the 
pleasure  of  the 
greater  part  of  the 
world. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has 
the  word  ••Elgin"  engraved  on 
the  works. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

ELGIN  NATIOXAI,  WATCH  CO. 
Elein,  IK. 


Oh,  blithe  mosquito,  you'd  be  blamed 
For  less  of  mortal  man's  regret 

If  like  sea  serpents  you  were  famed. 
But  never  personally  met. 


It's  an  easy  matter  to  fitid  a  way 
If  a  man  only  has  the  will ; 

It's  an  easy  matter  to  get  along 
After  he  starts  down  hill. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
beat.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Minis. 

Glazed  Turnips. — Pare,  cut  in  thin 
slices  and  boil  in  salted  water  ten  min- 
utes. Put  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
over  the  fire  with  half  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  sugar,  one  pinch  of  cin- 
namon, a  dusting  of  pepper  and  one 
cupful  of  boiling  water.  Drain  the  tur- 
nips, lay  in  a  baking  dish,  pour  the 
sauce  over  and  bake  half  an  hour,  bast- 
ing often.  Melt  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  stir  in  one  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
and  make  a  sauce  with  the  liquor  from 
the  turnips.  Pour  the  sauce  in  a  ser- 
ving dish,  lay  the  turnips  over  the  top, 
and  serve. 

Fowl  and  Rice  Croquettes. — The  re- 
mains of  cold  fowl,  a  little  white  sauce, 
one  quart  of  chicken  stock,  three  ounces 
of  butter,  egg  wash  and  bread  crumbs. 
Chop  the  fowl  quite  small  and  mix  with 
the  bechamel,  which  should  be  quite 
thick.  Boil  the  rice  in  the  stock  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  then  add  the  butter 
and  boil  until  soft  and  dry.  When  the 
rice  has  cooled  to  allow  handling,  form 
into  balls,  making  a  hollow  in  each  of 
them,  which  must  be  filled  with  the 
minced  fowl  and  covered  with  rice;  then 
egg  and  crumb.  Fry  and  serve  with 
oyster  sauce. 

Fish  Stew  and  Potatoes. — Take  a 
china  baking  dish  which  can  be  sent  to 
table,  and  around  it  make  a  3-inch  high 
wall  of  mashed  potato.  Brush  this 
over  with  milk,  and  place  in  a  steady 
oven  to  brown.  Take  some  cold  fish — 
haddock,  cod  or  hake — remove  all  skin 
and  bone,  and  break  it  into  flakes. 
Have  ready  two  or  three  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  some  good,  thick,  white  sauce. 
Heat  the  sauce,  season  it  with  cayenne 
and  salt,  set  the  fish  in  it  and  heat  all 
together.  When  the  potato  has  browned 
take  up  the  fish  carefully  with  a  spoon, 
and  arrange  it  in  the  center  of  the  dish; 
pour  the  white  sauce  over,  ornament 
with  chopped  parsley  and  around  the 
edge  of  the  fish  put  a  garnish  of  slices 
of  hard-boiled  egg.  Place  the  dish  in  an 
oven  so  as  to  let  all  heat  through,  and 
serve. 

Rabbit  Pudding. — Rabbit  pudding  is 
always  popular,  and  will  go  farther  for 
a  family  than  a  roasted  or  boiled  rab- 
bit. Skim  and  wash  it  and  divide  it 
into  ten  or  twelve  pieces.  Make  a  gravy 
by  stewing  the  head,  liver  and  trim- 
mings of  skin,  and  a  little  lean  bacon, 
with  some  herbs.  Pour  over  sufficient 
water  or  weak  stock  to  cover.  Line  a 
greased  basin  with  suet  crust,  dip  each 
piece  of  rabbit  into  seasoned  flour,  and 
arrange  in  the  basin  with  three  or  four 
ounces  of  bacon,  cut  in  strips,  or  one- 
half  pound  of  sausage  meat.  Pour  over 
a  cupful  of  the  cold  broth,  cover  the 
pudding  with  suet  crust,  press  the 
edges  together  and  tie  down  the  basin 
with  a  floured  cloth  wrung  out  in  boiling 
water.  Set  the  pudding  in  a  saucepan 
of  perfectly  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
simmer  steadily  but  slowly  for  three 
and  a  half  hours.  Serve  in  the  basin 
with  a  napkin  folded  round,  or  turn  out 
on  to  a  hot  dish,  if  preferred. 
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CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 


bushel: 

SfpL  Dec. 

Wednesday   66X@69'b  68;4@68 

Thursday  *:  ®    @  

Friday   6b%®66%  67H®6S% 

Saturday   6b%@66H  67'/4@68H 

Monday   M%@Mii  66Ji@65X 

Tuesday   6i%®63%  e6%®{5% 


LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 


July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                           5s  6Hd  5s  7%a 

Thursday                             5s  a%i  5s  6%i 

Friday                                  5s  6'/4d  5s  e'ad 

Saturday  5s   6  d  59  6S£d 

Monday                                   58   5  d  Ss  59<d 

Tuesday                              5s  4Kd  5s  S'id 


SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 


Dec.  May. 

Thursday  *  @    @  

Friday  *  @    @  

Saturday  *  ®    ®  

Monday   997j@   1  Oi%@l  Oili 

Tuesday   93%®   9S%   @  

Wednesday   98H@  99   ®  

*  Holiday. 

WHEAT. 


Lack  of  activity  and  absence  of  strength 
have  continued  prominent  features  of  the 
wheat  market  during  the  past  week.  A 
better  condition  of  affairs  for  the  selling 
and  producing  interests  may  be  experi- 
enced later  on,  with  less  pressure  to  real- 
ize and  prospects  of  fair  foreign  demand, 
but  the  situation  affords  little  or  no  en- 
couragement to  hope  for  the  development 
of  immediate  strength.  The  quantity  of 
ships  here  suitable  for  grain  loading,  en- 
gaged and  disengaged,  continues  small, 
with  freight  rates  still  at  a  tolerably  high 
range.  Five  ships  arrived  under  charter 
for  wheat  the  past  week  at  rates  ranging 
from  £1  163  3d  to  £\  18s  9d  for  Europe, 
usual  option.  The  amount  of  ocean  ton- 
nage headed  this  way  is  on  the  increase, 
and  now  shows  a  carrying  capacity  of 
300,000  tons,  as  against  275,000  tons  a  year 
ago.  There  will  be  more  wheat  to  send 
afloat  from  this  State,  however,  than  last 
season.  Included  in  this  week's  ship- 
ments wore  500  tons  wheat  for  Peru.  The 
Hungarian  crop  is  now  officially  estimated 
at  16,750,000  quarters,  against  17,500,000 
quarters  for  previous  season.  The  crop 
of  the  central  and  northwest  provinces  of 
India,  Bengal  and  Bombay,  is  given  at 
3,111,570  tons,  as  against  2,885,350  tons  a 
year  ago,  and  3,739,030  tons  two  years 
ago.  The  world's  shipments  for  the  past 
week  are  reported  at  5,945,000  bushels, 
being  a  decrease  of  2,833,000  bushels,  as 
compared  with  preceding  week. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  doUvery,  99i@98|. 

May,  1902,  deUvery,  $1.04i@1.04}. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  98§@99c  ;  May,  1902,  — @— . 


California  Milling,  old  Jl  00   ®1  02y, 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  ®  96'4 

Oregon  Valley   95  @I  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   97!^@1  02^4 

Washington  Club   95   @  97^4 

Off  qualities  wheat   92M®  95 


Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1X99-1900.  1900-01. 

LIT.  quotations         es4Md®6s5d  5s8d@5s9d 

Freight  rates   40@— s  36'4@38s 

Local  market   tl  05®1  07>4        95  ®S7^ 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  no  extensive  movement  at  pres- 
ent, either  outward  or  on  local  account. 
Quotable  values  are  without  change,  but 
markotcannot  be  termed  firm,  sales  at  full 
current  rates  being  confined  mainly  to 
favorite  marks  going  to  special  custom. 
Supplies  for  this  time  of  year  are  of  very 
liberal  proportions. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  25@3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50®2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  50®3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  25 


BARLEY. 
Business  in  this  cereal  since  last  review 
has  been  far  from  brisk.    There  are  no 
very  heavy  quantities  arriving,  but  there 


is  more  than  enough  coming  forward  to 
keep  the  market  against  the  selling  in- 
terest, especially  of  ordinary  feed  quali- 
ties, which  have  to  depend  mainly  on 
local  millers  for  purchasoss.  Values  for 
desirable  export  grades  are  being  toler- 
ably well  maintained  at  previously  quoted 
range.  That  there  will  be  a  fairly  active 
demand  for  shipment  to  Europe  is  alto- 
gether probable.  On  some  of  the  ships 
now  engaged  the  charterers  have  re- 
served the  privilege  of  loading  barley  in- 
stead of  wheat,  or  of  sending  mixed  car- 
goes. In  the  speculative  market  trading 
was  slow  and  fluctuations  kept  within  nar- 
row bounds. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   70  ®  72!^ 

Feed,  fair  to  good   97)4®  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  81^^ 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    ®  

Chevalier,  No.  2    ®  

Chevalier,  poor    @  


OATS. 

Offerings  are  principally  new  Reds  and 
ordinary  qualities  of  old  Blacks.  While 
market  for  Reds  is  without  quotable  im- 
provement, it  is  showing  more  steadiness 
than  for  several  weeks  preceding.  Prices 
for  these  oats  are  now  down  to  a  point 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
crowding  stocks  to  market.  Whites  and 
Grays  continue  scarce  and  are  hardly 
quotable,  and  there  will  likely  be  few  of 
these  on  market  for  a  month  or  more  to 
come. 


White  Oats,  fancy  feed   I  40  @1  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32H@1  37^4 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  2U  @1  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  35 

Milling   I  42!4@1  47% 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

Black  Russian   85  @1  00 

Red   95  ®1  10 


CORN. 

Large  White  is  still  going  forward  to 
Central  America,  this  week's  steamers 
taking  about  85  tons.  Spot  supplies  of 
this  variety  are  very  light.  Large  Yellow 
is  offering  in  moderate  quantity.  There 
is  very  little  Small  Yellow,  either  here  or 
at  producing  points.  Prices  throughout 
remain  close  to  the  figures  of  preceding 
week. 


Large  Wblte,  good  to  choice    1  So  @1  40 

Large  Yellow   1  30  @1  35 

Small  Yellow   1  55  ®1  60 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)          1  30  @1  35 

RYE. 


Demand  is  slow  and  market  lacks  firm- 
ness. There  are  no  heavy  spot  stocks, 
but  there  is  considerable  offering  to  ar- 
rive. 

Good  to  choice,  new   75  ®  77H 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Values  are  somewhat  unsettled.  Buy- 
ers are  holding  off,   anticipating  lower 
prices  than  have  been  lately  current. 

Good  to  choice   1  50  @1  75 

BEANS. 

A  very  quiet  market  is  experienced  for 
beans  of  nearly  every  description,  and  this 
is  apt  to  be  the  case  for  the  next  month 
or  six  weeks.  In  about  a  month  new  crop 
beans  from  Sacramento  river  section  will 
commence  to  come  forward,  when  values 
w'U  doubtless  change  materially,  so  as  to 
conform  to  conditions  of  the  coming  sea- 
son, the  supply  and  demand,  etc.  It  is 
yet  too  early  to  determine  just  what 
prices  will  rule  for  new,  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  there  will  be  a  marked 
decline  from  existing  rates  for  white 
beans. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  75  @5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  50  ffl4  90 

Lady  Washington   3  75  @3  90 

Butter    ®  

Pinks   1  40  @l  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  30  @2  40 

Rede   3  00  @828 

Red  Kidney   4  25  @4  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   6  25  @6  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  25 

Horse  Beans   1  00  @l  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ®1  75 


DRIED  PEAS. 
Values  are  very  poorly  defined,  both 
offerings  and  demand  being  of  insignifi- 
cant proportions. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  @2  50 

NUes  Peas   1  50  ®1  75 

WOOL. 

There  is  no  lack  of  demand  for  fine 
wools  at  rates  lately  current  on  same,  or 
at  a  slight  advance  where  the  transfer  of 
especially  desirable  lots  is  in  question,  the 
market  being  firm  at  quotations  for  wools 
of  this  class.  Stocks  of  fine  wools  in  first 
hands  are  now  down  to  small  compass. 
Coarse  and  medium  fleeces  will  probably 
come  in  for  more  attention  at  an  early 
day,  now  that  most  of  the  fine  wools  have 


passed  into  second  hands. 

BPRINO. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @15H 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Lambs  11  (a— 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  lO  @ll 

Middle  Counties,  free  lO  @ll 


Middle  Counties,  defective  9  @:0 

Southern,  12  mos   8  ®9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @18 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  U  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

HOPS. 


Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  article 
at  present.  Stocks  of  old  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  there  is  no  inclination  shown 
on  the  part  of  growers  to  contract  for  de- 
liveries of  new  at  the  low  figures  named 
by  buyers.  On  new  to  arrive  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  over  13c  could  be  secured  for  choic- 
est at  this  date. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   15  @20 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
While  there  are  fairly  liberal  offerings 
of  hay,  especially  as  compared  with  the 
immediate  demand,  arrivals  include  a 
rather  small  percentage  of  strictly  choice 
Wheat  hay,  and  for  this  description  the 
market  inclines  in  favor  of  sellers.  The 
supply  of  Alfalfa  is  also  of  very  moderate 
volume.  Common  qualities  of  mixed 
Wheat  and  Oat  and  Volunteer  Oat  are 
offering  in  more  than  ample  quantity  for 
existing  demand  for  same. 

NEW  CROP. 


WTieat,  good  to  choice   8  00®10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  50®  10  00 

Oat   6  00®  9  00 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Alfalfa   7  00^9  00 

Clover    @  

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  00 

Straw,  »  bale   85®  40 


MILLSTUFFS. 
Supplies  of  mill  offal  are  of  much  the 
same  light  proportions  as  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  values  in  consequence  continue 
to  be  well  sustained  at  the  quoted  range. 
Prices  for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
have  shown  no  material  changes  since  last 
review. 

Bran,  *  ton   17  00®18  00 

Middlings   19  50®21  OO 

Shorts,  Oregon    17  50®18  50 

Barley,  Rolled    16  00®  

Cornmeal    27  00@27  53 

Cracked  Corn   28  00®  28  SO 

SEEDS. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  line  at 
present,  which  is  as  much  due  to  absence 
of  noteworthy  offerings  as  to  lack  of  in- 
quiry. Owing  to  the  prevailing  dullness, 
values  are  necessarily  for  the  time  being 
largely  nominal. 


Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Flax   2  B0®3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   ®  

Alfalfa,  California   @  

Per  lb. 

Canary   8X@  35^ 

Rape   2  @  2S 

Hemp   3  ®  3K 


BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  active  demand  lately  experienced 
for  Grain  Bags  has  encouraged  principal 
holders  to  further  advance  prices,  the 
present  asking  figure  for  Calcuttas  being 
8Jc.  It  would  seem  no  further  proof  was 
necessary  than  has  been  given  [this  season 
of  the  utter  failure  of  the  State  to  regu- 
late the  price  of  bags  in  favor  of  the 
farmer,  through  the  present  scheme  of 
turning  out  a  few  thousand  prison-made 
bags.  These  prison  bags  have  made  im- 
porters more  than  ordinarily  cautious  and 
have  thus  indirectly  aided  in  bringing 
about  the  present  high  prices. 


Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. ..  — ®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   iH®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot  . . .  8  ®  8>4 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000, 1*  100. . . .  — ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  tbs  S2^@35 

Wool  Sacks,  8^  lbs  80  ®32H 

Fleece  Twine   7H@— 

Gunnies   — ®12W 

Bean  Bags   i\®  hM 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton  6K@  7M 


HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  is  a  healthy  tone  to  the  Hide 
market,  demand  being  good  at  prevailing 
figures.  Pelts  are  not  in  very  active  re- 
quest, although  current  values  are  being 
fairly  well  maintained.  Tallow  is  selling 
readily  at  quoted  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  fuU  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 


tions. 

Sound.  Guilt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  58  lbs            I0!4@—  9  ®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  tbs          9H@—  8  a— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs            8!4®  9  8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over 80 lbs..   9  ®  8  ®— 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  n>s..   8W(m  9  8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip                         9H@—  8>4®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal                       9H®—  8M®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf                       10  @—  9  ®— 

Dry  Hides                                 18  @—  14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  18  lbs..  16  @—  13  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs                   17  ®—  15  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  SO  ®— 

I  Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  00  @— 


Salted  Horse  Hides,  small 

1  00 

®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides  large 

1  75 

IS*  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small 

I  00 

®1  25 

Dry  Colts'  Hides 

so 

ra   

IH#  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  9  skin 

75 

@1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin  

50 

@  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  skin 

80 

®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin  

10 

@  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  

35 

@   

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  

®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  

@  10 

Elk  Hides  

@  12 

Tallow,  good  quality  

i% 

®  i% 

Tallow,  No.  2  

4 

®  4'i 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  

30 

®  37H 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  

10 

®  20 

Kid  Skins  

5 

®  10 

HONEY. 

The  spot  supply  of  honey  continues 
light  of  all  d  .scriptions,  but  there  is  at  the 
same  time  more  offering  than  can  be  placed 
at  extreme  current  rates.  Only  in  a  small 
way  are  those  figures  possible,  bids  of 
wholesale  operators  being  at  a  lower 
range. 


Extracted,  White  Liquid   5!4@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   A%®  5 

Extracted,  Amber  4  ®  4>4 

Wblte  Comb,  lib  frames  11  ®\-i% 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Dark  Comb   6  @  7!4 


BEESWAX. 
Market  is  not  burdened  with  offerings. 
The  few  transfers  effected  are  at  prices 
practically  the  same  as  have  been  in  force 
for  some  time  past. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  S)  26  @28 

Dark  24  eS6 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  in  fair  request  at  steady  rates, 
the  supply  coming  forward  being  just 
about  sufficient  for  current  needs.  Mut- 
ton has  been  tending  slightly  in  favor  of 
sellers,  market  showing  firmness,  without 
being  quotably  higher.  Current  values  on 
Lamb  and  Veal  are  being  well  maintained. 
The  market  for  Hogs  was  without  special 
change,  arrivals  continuing  of  very  mod- 
erate volume. 


Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  B)         7  ® — 

Beef,  second  quality   6M@  7 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  6H@7i4c;  wethers   7  @  8 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   6^®  8^ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6M®  6% 

Hogs,  large,  hard   SX®  6 

Hogs,  feeders   — ®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7H@  7X 

Veal,  small,  V  So   8  @  9M 

Veal,  large,  fllb   7  ®8 

Lamb,  spring,  f(  lb   8H®  9 

POULTRY. 


There  was  a  generally  beTter  tone  to 
the  poultry  market,  with  arrivals  lighter 
in  the  aggregate  than  for  several  weeks 
preceding  and  the  demand  slightly  im- 
proved. The  inquiry,  however,  was 
mainly  for  Chickens,  choice  young  stock 
being  given  the  preference,  although 
large  and  fat  Hens  were  salable  to  very 
fair  advantage.  Old  Ducks  and  Turkeys 
were  the  poorest  sellers. 


Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   9  @  10 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  IP  lb   9  ®  10 

Hens,  California,  f:  dozen   3  50  ®5  00 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  @7  00 

Fryers     4  00  @4  SO 

Broilers,  large   3  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small   2  50  ®3  00 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   2  50  ®3  00 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  dozen   3  50  64  OO 

Geese,  »  pair   1  U'>i®  \  25 

Goslings,  *  pair.    1  12i4®l  37!4 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  50  @l  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  50  ®l  75 


BUTTER. 
Market  is  firm  and  higher  for  choice  to 
select  butter,  both  creamery  and  dairy 
product.  Government  requisitions  have 
taken  considerable  choice  butter  off  the 
market  and  helped  stiffen  values.  Fair  to 
medium  grades  continue  to  be  offered  at 
comparatively  easy  figures. 


Creamery,  extras,  ¥  lb   18H®19 

Creamery,  flists   17M@18 

Creamery,  seconds   —  ® — 

Dairy,  select   17H®18 

Dairy,  firsts   17  @174 

Dairy,  seconds   16  ®M 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   13  ®I3H 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  ®19 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   \i%®\7\i 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  @16 


CHEESE. 
Not  much  cheese  now  coming  forward, 
either  regular  flats  or  small  sizes,  and 
market  is  inclining  in  favor  of  the  produc- 
ing interest,  being  firm  at  current  rates. 


California,  fancy  fiat,  new   9  @  <JH 

California,  good  to  choice   8M®  9 

California,  fair  to  good   8  ®  8K 

California  Cheddar   — ®— 

California,  •'  Young  Americas  "   9H®  lOH 

EGGS. 


For  most  select  fresh,  uniformly  large 
and  white,  and  in  every  way  desirable, 
the  market  tended  in  favor  of  sellers, 
without  any  very  pronounced  advance 
being  established.  With  above  exception, 
the  market  showed  no  improvement,  ordi- 
nary qualities  being  in  liberal  supply. 
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Eastern  eggs  were  ofiered  at  13i{@15c.,  the 
inside  figure  hardly  covering  cost. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  @19 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  16  ®17 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13  ®15 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   H  @'6 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  kinds  of  summer  vegetables  were 
in  very  fair  supply.  Changes  in  quotable 
values  were  not  very  numerous  or  very 
pronounced,  but  such  as  were  effected 
were  in  the  main  to  lower  levels.  Yellow 
Onions  were  offered  at  slightly  easier 
figures  than  preceding  week.  Tomatoes 
were  in  increased  supply  and  lower.  Pep- 
pers were  in  more  liberal  receipt  and  were 
offered  at  reduced  rates.  String  and  Wax 
Beans  were  more  plentiful  and  market 
was  easier  than  last  quoted. 

Asparagus,  ^  box   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  1*  ft)   IVt®  3 

Beans,  Wax,     fb   2®  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  1>  100  B)s...  50  ®  60 

Cauliflower,  ^  dozen   50  @  — 

Corn,  Grt  en,  -#  sack   35  @1  00 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  ^  large  crate.  1  00  @1  25 

Cucumbers,  V  small  box   50  @  60 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  ^  large  box   1  00  @1  ii5 

Egg  Plant,  ^  lb   5  ®  7 

Garlic,  *S  lb   2%®  3 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ^  cental   75  @  90 

Onlcns,  New  Cal.  Red,  ^  cental   45  @  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  a>   2  @  ilYt 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ^  sack  ".  ...  75  @1  00 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  sack.   75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  ^*  tb   3  @  5 

Rhubarb,  ^  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  ^  box   —  @  — 

Squash  Summer,     small  box   25  @  40 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box. .  40  @  75 

Tomatoes,  River,     large  box   1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  ^  small  box   20  @  35 

POTATOES. 

Receipts  of  new  potatoes  showed  consid- 
erable decrease,  as  compared  with  previ- 
ous week,  and  prices  averaged  higher, 
although  for  other  than  choice  to  select 
the  market  could  not  be  termed  firm. 
Best  qualities  are  arriving  mainly  in 
boxes,  which  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
for  several  weeks  to  come.  Old  of  desira- 
ble quality  are  selling  in  a  small  way  at 
$1.75@2. 00  per  cental,  but  are  too  scarce 
to  justify  regular  quotations. 

Burbaoks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  ^  ctl.     —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ^  cental   —  @  — 

River  Burbanks,  in  boxes,     cental.  1  00  @1  75 

Early  Rose,  *  cental   I  00  @1  35 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks   90  @1  40 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market  was  not  so  heavily  glutted 
with  common  qualities  of  fruits  as  for 
some  weeks  preceding,  and  in  consequence 
presented  a  better  tone,  although  the  de- 
mand was  mainly  for  choice.  Common 
and  defective  qualities  failed  to  command 
materially  better  figures  than  had  been 
ruling.  For  fairly  good  Gravenstein  Ap- 
ples $1.25  per  box  was  asked.  A  few 
Huckleberries  were  received  and  brought 
20c  per  poucd,  but  no  large  quantities 
could  have  been  placed  at  this  figure  or 
anything  near  thereto.  Apricots  in  bulk 
were  not  in  heavy  receipt,  but  wholesale 
values  were  no  higher  than  preceding 
week.  Only  for  most  select  qualities  was 
$30  per  ton  obtainable,  most  of  the  busi- 
ness being  within  range  of  $20@25  per  ton 
for  good  to  choice.  Apricot  pits  are  bring- 
ing $12  per  ton.  Fine  Pears  met  with 
a  firm  market.  Grapes  were  in  increased 
receipt,  a  few  Black  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  for  such  as  were  ripe  and  other- 
wise desirable  good  prices  were  obtain- 
able. Cantaloupes  are  now  arriving  from 
several  localities  South  and  North,  but 
the  aggregate  of  offerings  is  not  particu- 
larly heavy.  I  urrants  were  in  light  re- 
ceipt but  no  higher.  There  were  no  exces- 
sive supplies  of  choice  Berries  of  any  de- 
scription. 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan,  V  50-lb.  box.      40®  1  00 

Apples,  green,  ^  small  box   15®  30 

Apricots,  Royal,  "#  box   35®  60 

Apricots,  good  to  choice,  f>  ton   20  00@30  00 

Blackberries,  V  chest   3  00®  4  50 

Cantaloupes,  !4  crate,  $1.50@3;  crate.   3  00®  3  50 

Cherries,  Black,  ^  box   75®  1  00 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  f»  box   75®  1  00 

Crabapples,  ^  box   50®  65 

Currants,  *  chest   2  50®  4  50 

Figs,  Mayer  box,  40@60c;  21ayer. . . .      65®  1  00 

Gooseberries,  common,  $  S)   —   @  — 

Grapes,  Arizona,  Seedless,    crate. .    1  Oj@  1  25 

Grapes,  VacaviUe,  ^  box   75®  1  25 

Logan  Berries,  in  baskets,  ^  chest. .    4  00®  5  00 

Nectarines,  Red,  V  box   75®  1  00 

Nectarines,  White,     box   50®  65 

Nutmeg  Melons,  Indlo,  *  crate   2  50®  3  00 

Peaches,     box   25®  50 

Pears,  Dearborn  Seedl'g,  small  box  40®  60 
Pears,  River  Bartletts, "ia  iO-Tb.  box..    1  OO®  1  30 

Plums,  *  box   20®  40 

Prunes,  *  box   40®  60 

Raspberries,  *  chest   5  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ¥  chest. .    3  50®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ?l  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  Arizona,     doz   —  ®  — 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Aside  from  a  moderate  movement  in 
new  Apricots,  there  is  not  much  business 
to  record  in  cured  or  evaporated  fruits  of 


any  description.  There  will  be  little  de- 
cidous  fruit,  other  than  Prunes,  carried 
into  the  new  season,  contrary  to  predic- 
tions made  some  months  ago  by  many 
connected  with  the  trade.  Stocks  of 
Peaches,  Pears  and  Plums  are  light,  and 
in  present  offerings  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  high  grade  fruit.  Apples  are  in 
very  moderate  supply.  Figs  are  practi- 
cally out  of  stock,  and  values  for  new  crop 
remain  so  far  wholly  undetermined.  In 
the  absence  of  noteworthy  offerings  of 
dried  fruit  of  any  sort,  and  the  very  light 
trading,  values  for  the  time  being  are  not 
clearly  defined,  and  quotations  in  most  in- 
stances must  be  regarded  as  being  tempo- 
rarily largely  nominal.  Prunes  of  last 
crop  are  being  offered  at  2Jc.  for  the  4 
sizes,  which  is  certainly  low  enough,  con- 
sidering the  reduced  yield  the  current 
season.  There  are  some  going  forward  to 
Germany.  A  fairly  liberal  output  of  new 
Peaches  is  expected,  and  in  a  speculative 
way  5@5Jc.  is  mentioned  for  choice  in 
sacks  at  primary  points,  July  shipment 
New  Apricots  are  being  held,  as  a  rule, 
above  the  views  of  large  buyers.  The 
quality  of  this  fruit  this  season  is  above 
the  average,  and  there  should  be  a  good 
demand  at  good  prices.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  Eastern  and  foreign  buyers 
will  be  eager  to  purchase,  once  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  samples. 
Packers  are  now  bidding  7Jc.  for  choice 
'Cots  in  the  sweat  boxes,  and  are  offering 
to  turn  the  same  out  in  sacks,  ready  for 
shipment,  at  a  cent  advance.  Numerous 
growers  are  holding,  however,  for  mate- 
rially higher  figures. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6!^®  6% 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,  ¥  ft..   7^4®  8 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @11 

Apples,  in  50-ft)  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   5^@— 

Apples,  50- D)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3H®  454 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   —  @— 

Nectarines,  ^Ib   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   bl4@  5X 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   3y,®  4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  ®13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5W®  6H 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3Vi@  4H 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        3i4®  4^ 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   3i4®  4^ 

Plums,  White  and  Red   4=^®  by. 

Prunes,  Silver   4K@  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   5!4@  6!4 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2H 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   —  @— 

Figs,  White   —  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   2  @  3 

Pears,  prime  halves   2H@  3H 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No 
3,  tour  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  4?£c;  50-60s,  4Mc; 
6O-70S,  sue;  70-80S,  3Mc  ;  8O-90s,  2Mc.;  90-lOOs 
2^c;  1C0-120S,  13^0;  120  up,  IJic.  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  is  HiC.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  I4c.  per  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
Very  few  Raisins  are  moving  outward 
at  present  in  any  direction,  and  the  quan- 
tity changing  hands  on  local  account  is  of 
light  volume.  That  there  will  be  any  very 
brisk  movement  during  the  balance  of 
the  season  is  not  probable.  In  official 
card  rates  of  the  Growers'  Association 
there  are  no  changes  reported. 

F.  O.  B.,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  ^  20-Bi 

box   3  00  a— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  ®— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @— 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ^  box   160  ®— 

do        do      2-crown,  f»  box          1  50  ® — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

^  B)   — ®  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-orown   — ®  6y, 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-orown  standard. .  — ®  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — ®  6% 

{Above  prices  tor  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  ^  ft)..  5m®— 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  5V4c.,  byic.  and  5c.  for  4, 

3  and  2  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless  .—Bleached  fancy,      ft.,  — o; 

choice,  9c;  standard, —o;  prime, —o.  Unbleached 

7H@9c. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  V  lb.,  — o;  choice, 
8^c;  standard,— c;  prime,  — c.  Unbleached,  7o. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  offering  in  moderate  quan- 
tity at  generally  easy  rates,  but  meet 
with  slow  sale,  the  quality,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected at  this  date,  being  in  the  main 
quite  ordinary.  Lemons  were  in  fair  re- 
quest at  generally  unchanged  values,  with 
market  moderately  firm  for  best  quali- 
ties. Limes  were  in  limited  stock  and 
last  quoted  advance  continued  to  be  main- 
tained. 

Oranges— Navel,  V  box   75@2  00 

Seedlings,    box   50@1  25 

Valenclas,  ^  box   1  00®  J  50 

Grape  Fruit,  ^  box   76®1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  V  box   2  25®2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75®2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00®1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   8  00@7  00 

NUTS. 

Market  is  quiet  for  Almonds  at  pre- 


viously quoted  rates,  with  few  offering, 
either  of  last  crop  or  new  to  arrive.  Wal- 
nuts are  not  quotable,  market  being  bare 
of  supplies.  Peanuts  are  ruling  fairly 
steady,  with  stocks  of  very  moderate 
volume. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  ®12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   8  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5V4®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  remains  virtually  as  pre- 
viously noted,  with  no  likelihood  of  any 
special  changes  being  developed  for  sev- 
eral months  to  come.  Business  in  a  whole- 
sale way  must  continue  to  be  of  insignifi- 
cant proportions  until  the  new  season's 
product  comes  upon  the  market,  owing  to 
the  almost  entire  absence  at  present  of 
offerings  from  the  hands  of  growers. 
Values  for  dry  wines  of  last  season's  vint- 
age remain  nominally  quotable  at  22@25c. 
per  gallon,  as  to  quality  and  other  condi- 
tions. Fairly  liberal  quantities  of  blended 
wines  are  moving  outward  from  whole- 
salers and  jobbers. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  July  10.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  3Vt@ic;  prime  wire  tray,  5'/i@b%c; 
choice,  6@6!/sc;  fancy,  6!4®7c. 

California  Dried   Fruits.— Market  quiet,  with 
values  fairly  steady. 
Prunes,  2%@6>4C. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8@12V4c;  Moorpark,  9i4@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7®10o;  peeled,  ll@l4o. 


That's  what  agents  can 
make  selling  IWAN'S 
PATENT  IMPROVED  POST 
HOLE  and  WELL  AUGER. 
A  man  can  do  thrice  the  work 
with  an  "IWAN"  than  with  any 
other.    Used  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, which  buys  only  the  best. 
Highest  award.  World's  Fair, 
1893.    Price,  each,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
or  9  inch,  $2.50;  10  inch, 
$3.00.   Users  value  them  at 
$25.00.     Inquire  of  hard- 
ware dealers,  or  write  us 
for  particulars. 

HONEYMAN  HARDWARE  CO., 

Portland,  Ore. 


Rotary  Disc  Plows. 


Rippley's 
Fly  Remover 


instantly  removes  all 
flies,  niosquit.nes.li'.'e  and 
other  insects  from  cattle, 
horses  and  otheranimals 
sprayed  with  it.  It  is 
healin^r  to  any  sore.  Ani- 
mals rest  easy  and  feed 
quietly  all  day.  Cows 
give  }i  more  milk,  which 
is  a  hiif  savinj;.  Igal.  will 
protect  TiOO  cows.  Money 
refunded  if  animals  are 
not  protected.  Indorsed 
by  the  best  class  of  peo- 
ple. Order  at  once  and 
secure  apency,  yoa  can  sell  hundreds  of  gallons.  1  gal.  $1  10,  2 
pal.  $2.10,  5gal.  84.r)0,  10  gal.  89  00.  Rlppley's  Special 
Sprayer  to  apply  same,  $1.  5  gal,  ConipreRHed  Air 
Sprayer  to  apply  same  on  large  herds,  $f'<.25.  Addresa, 

RIPPLEV  HARDWARE  C0MPANY,B0X2t2  GRAFTON,ILL. 


Branch  Offices 


,  8  Park  Place;  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 
34  Mercbanta'  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


Just  Like  You. 

If  you  wanted  a  never  failing  well  of 
erood,  pure  wate-,  wouliln't  you  have  one 
drilled  larjre  enouy:h  and  deep  enouc:h  to 
tap  a  strontr  stream  of  livinfrwater!  Well, 
other  people  think  as  you  do.  They  are 
just  like  you  in  this  respect.  This  fact 
affords  a  fine  business  opportunity.  Buy 
one  of  our 


STAR 


Drilling  Machines 


and  make  such  wells  for 
yourself  and  others.  Theie 
I  is  more  money  in  it  than  any 
business  you  can  get  into  for 
the  capicAl  invested.  We  make  the  most  complete  line 
of  well  drilling  machinery  and  supplies  in  the  country. 
Send  at  once  for  large  illustrated  catalogue— free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.^  Akron,  Ohio. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM, 


By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
Incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  l2nio.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 
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All  the  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  make 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  From 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents,  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles.  * 


There  is  a  best  of  every- 
thing and  P  &t  B  Ready 
Roofing  is  the  top  notch 
roofing. 

Builders  hke  it  because 
when  once  laid  they  are 
never  called  upon  to  repair 
it;  property  owners  like  it 
for  it  gives  them  the  best 
service.  It  is  never  both- 
ered by  the  hot  sun, 
whether  laid  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs — it  never  cracks 
or  scales  from  the  cold — it 
doesn't  rot  or  decay  from 
gases,  steam,  fumes  or 
smoke.  It  outlasts  every- 
thing but  time. 

Send  for  booklet — free. 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


J 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MUNTGOUBRT  STKEKT, 
Bet.Callfornia  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


If  you  want  to  doable  your  crops,  have 
large  healthy  trees  and  sound  fralt,  spray 
them  with  a  solatlon  made  from 

Black  Soluble 
Insecticide  Soap. 

Greatest  Success  of  the  Century. 

Awarded  on  Its  merits  Grand  Prize  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  Gold  Medals  at  the  International 
Exhibitions  of  Rome,  Dijon  and  Turin;  also  a  Di- 
ploma of  Honor  at  Marseilles  Pamphlets,  prices 
and  other  information  furnished  promptly  on  ap- 
plication.    tfS-For  sale  by  all  reliable  seedsmen. 

V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
190-192  Prince  St.,  New  York  City. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LO\A/  F*RICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire     Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


ALMOND  HILLING  and 
SEPARATING  MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO.. 

(New  Shops.)  datistillb:,  cai.. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Sorjhum  Growing. 

Sorghum  has  proved  so  valuable  in  California  and 
is  so  largely  grown  in  interior  situations  for  summer 
forage  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  stock,  that  discussion  of 
methods  is  of  wide  interest.  We  find  in  the  writings 
of  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw  of  Minnesota  for  the  American 
Sheep  Breeder  a  very  good  sketch  in  this  line.  He 
writes  primarily  with  reference  to  sheep,  but  the 
conclusions  are  applicable  to  a  much  wider  range. 

Sorghum  has  been  grown  for  cattle  and  pastured 
down  more  or  less  for  many  years,  and  for  several 
years  the  danger  from  pasturing  it  thus  has  been 
fully  known.  But  not  until  1895  was  this  writer  able 
to  obtain  any  information  with  reference  to  its  value 
as  a  pasture  for  sheep,  and  such  information  was 
first  obtamed  through  growing  it  for  that  purpose  at 
the  Minnesota  University  Experiment  Station.  Since 
that  time  we  have  grown  it  more  or  less  every  year 
at  our  station  to  provide  grazing  for  sheep,  and  have 
settled  on  the  conviction  that  in  providing  such  graz- 
ing in  midsummer,  it  has  an  important  mission,  more 
especially  in  areas  that  are  more  or  less  prone  to 
suffer  from  an  insufficiency  of  moisture. 

Soils. — Sorghum  is  adapted  to  the  same  soils  as 
are  suitable  for  growing  corn,  but  with  the  difference, 
probably,  that  sorghum  is  rather  more  at  home  on 
soils  more  sandy  in  texture  than  those  found  most 
highly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  corn.  This  means, 
therefore,  that  sorghum  may  be  grown  in  fine  form 
over  the  entire  area  of  the  corn  belt.  [In  California 
it  thrives  in  many  places  where  heat  and  drouth  ren- 
ders corn  unprofitable. — Ei>.]  It  may  also  be  grown 
as  sheep  pasture  anywhere  that  fodder  corn  may  be 
advanced  sufficiently  to  make  fodder  for  winter  feed- 
ing. This  means  that  it  may  be  grown  for  such  a 
use  over  the  entire  arable  area  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  But  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains 
and  north  from  California  it  will  not  grow  with 
marked  vigor,  owing  to  the  low  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  summer  season.  And  of  course  it  will 
prove  much  more  valuable  in  the  southern  and  south- 
western States  than  in  the  western  States,  because 
of  the  longer  period  for  growth  in  the  former,  and 
also  because  of  the  less  high  adaptation  in  these  for 
the  production  of  grass  pastures. 

Place  in  Rotation. — As  sorghum  grows  again 
and  again  when  eaten  down,  it  ought  to  have  the 
entire  portion  of  the  season  in  which  to  grow,  that  is, 
free  from  frost.  In  several  of  the  States  along  the 
Canada  boundary  this  period  will  not  cover  more 
than  ninety  days.  Away  south  it  will  cover  more 
than  half  the  year.  This  means,  therefore,  that  sor- 
ghum grown  as  pasture  can  only  follow  with  best  ad- 
vantage such  crops  as  winter  rye,  grazed  down  early, 
or  crimson  clover,  or  other  crops  removed  quite  early 
from  the  ground. 

Usually  it  may  with  much  advantage  be  given  the 
ground  for  the  entire  season,  since  that  portion  of  it 
between  the  dawn  of  spring  and  the  planting  of  the 
sorghum  may  with  much  advantage  be  devoted  to 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  seed.  On  land  that  is 
sufficiently  fertile  sorghum  may  follow  any  crop  of 
the  previous  year,  but  better  results  will  be  obtained 
from  growing  it  on  land  that  is  not  too  foul. 

Preparing  the  Land. — In  growing  sorghum  for 
pasture  it  is  important  that  it  shall  be  sown  on  a  soil 
fioe,  firm,  moist  and  reasonably  clean  near  the  sur- 
face, since  the  plants  are  small  and  delicate  at  the 
first,  and  since  they  grow  slowly  for  a  time.  Weeds 
are  much  prone  to  get  ahead  of  the  sorghum  and 
consequently  to  hinder  its  growth.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  summer  grass,  that  is  to  say,  foxtail, 
when  grown  on  the  rich  soils  of  the  prairie.  Be- 
cause of  this  when  sorghum  is  the  sole  crop  grown, 
the  ground  ought  to  be  plowed  in  the  fall  or  early 
spring,  and  stirred  occasionally  on  or  near  the  sur- 
face until  the  seed  is  planted.  In  this  way  the  seed 
bud  is  usually  in  fine  condition  as  to  tilth  when  the 
seed  is  sown.  When  the  sorghum  follows  another 
crop,  as  for  instance  rye  pastured  off,  there  is  not 
much  time  in  which  foul  land  may  be  cleaned  on  the 
surface.  It  would  be  better,  however,  as  a  rule,  to 
delay  the  sowing  of  the  seed  until  something  had  been 
done  by  way  of  sprouting  the  weed  seeds  in  the  sur- 
face soil. 

Sowing  the  Seed. — Sorghum  seed  ought  not  to  be 
sown  until  after  the  usual  season  for  corn  planting. 
If  sown  earlier  the  germination  will  be  slow,  and  if 
nipped  with  frost  the  subsequent  growth  is  likely  to 
be  less  vigorous  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Of 
course  sorghum  may  be  sown  later,  but  when  the 
sowing  is  thus  deferred  the  period  of  growth  is  pro- 
portionately shortened.  The  seed  may  be  broad- 
casted and  covered  with  the  harrow,  but  it  is  better 
for  several  reasons  to  sow  it  with  the  grain  drill. 
When  thus  sown,  unless  in  dry  areas,  all  the  drill 
tubes  should  be  in  use.  In  prairie  soils  soft  and  loose, 
the  seed  ought  to  go  down  2  or  3  inches,  and  in  firmer 
soils  it  should  not  be  so  deeply  buried.  The  varieties 
to  plant  are  such  as  have  been  found  best  adapted  to 
each  locality  when  the  sorghum  has  been  grown  to 
make  syrup.  The  Minnesota  Amber  is  probably  the 
best  adapted  to  northern  conditions.    Not  less  than 


one  bushel  of  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre.  As  soon 
as  the  first  points  of  the  young  sorghum  plants  ap- 
pear a  light  harrow  should  be  run  over  the  land, 
with  the  teeth  much  aslant,  backwards,  to  destroy 
young  weeds,  and  in  some  instances  it  may  be  a  good 
plan  to  harrow  the  crop  with  a  heavier  harrow  when 
several  inches  high. 

Pasturing. — The  sorghum  plant  is  easily  pulled 
up  when  young.  It  should  not.  therefore,  be  grazed 
too  early.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  the 
best  time  for  grazing  down  the  sorghum.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  to  be  grazed  and  the  number 
of  the  sheep  to  be  used  in  grazing.  Ordinarily  it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  so  high  that  it  will  be 
much  broken  down  by  the  sheep  while  feeding  upon 
it.  They  are  not  so  fond  of  sorghum  as  of  good  fresh 
grass,  nor  do  they  relish  it  as  they  do  rape,  but  in  a 
time  when  pastures  are  dry  and  scarce,  sorghum 
pastures  will  be  greedily  devoured.  If  the  sheep 
could  be  grazed  on  the  sorghum,  say  in  the  forenoon, 
and  on  grass  or  other  suitable  grazing  in  the  after- 
noon, the  results  would  doubtless  prove  more  satis- 
factory on  the  whole  than  if  the  grazing  were  con- 
fined to  sorghum  only.  The  amount  of  grazing  from 
sorghum  is  relatively  very  large. 

During  all  our  experience  in  grazing  sorghum  at 
the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  we  have  experi- 
enced no  trouble  from  bloat  or  in  any  other  way. 
The  sheep  have  been  in  uniformly  good  health  while 
feeding  upon  it.  It  has  been  grazed  by  them  in 
various  stages  of  advancement.  They  have  fed  upon 
it  after  it  has  been  smitten  with  frost,  but  they  do 
not  relish  it  when  thus  injured.  While  this  crop  may 
not  be  much  required  in  the  northern  States,  in 
other  States  it  will  render  great  service,  and  even  in 
the  northern  States  one  piece  of  sorghum  for  late 
summer  grazing  will  usually  be  found  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  other  grazing  crops  grown.  If  the  pas- 
ture is  not  wanted  for  grazing  after  it  has  been 
grown  it  will  be  found  greatly  helpful  as  a  soiling  or 
fodder  crop,  if  fed  when  near  maturity  or  subsequent 
to  that  time,  and  after  partial  grazing  the  residue 
when  buried  will  be  greatly  helpful  in  increasing  the 
power  of  the  land  to  hold  moisture. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Hereford  Weights. 

There  has  been  an  impression  on  the  part  of  some 
people  in  the  past  that  Herefords  lacked  size,  and 
that  their  usefulness  would  be  increased  when  this 
requirement  was  met.  It  has  always  been  contended 
by  the  friends  of  the  Hereford  that  while  size  was  a 
most  desirable  feature  quality  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed for  its  sake.  In  the  early  part  of  1800  the 
Hereford  breed  was  noted  for  the  size  of  the  oxen  it 
produced.  These  were  what  the  demand  of  that 
period  required,  and  the  Hereford  supplied  that  de- 
mand as  successfully  as  they  do  the  changed  require- 
ments of  to-day. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  early  days  of  the  big 
ox  could  not  be  used  profitably  as  a  beast  of  burden 
or  draught,  and  the  requisite  quality  for  a  purely  beef 
animal  was  sought.  The  Hereford  female  had  never 
approximated  the  size  of  the  oxen,  and  it  was 
tlirough  her  that  the  breeders  worked  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  steer  that  would  have  the  early  matur- 
ing qualities  desired.  The  value  of  a  beef  animal 
must,  however,  depend  on  the  butcher's  block,  and 
the  representative  Hereford  of  to-day  can  lay  posi- 
tive claim  to  the  successful  combination  of  size  and 
quality  that  was  reached  only  through  years  of  care- 
ful selection  and  breeding. 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  Hereford's  appear- 
ance is  deceiving,  for  on  its  short  legs  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  the  pounds  of  its  Shorthorn  brother 
of  the  same  age.  An  interesting  incident  illus- 
trating this  was  the  comparisons  made  by  the  inter- 
ested spectators  at  the  joint  Hereford-Shorthorn 
show  at  Kansas  City  last  fall,  where  Herefords  and 
Shorthorns  of  the  same  ages  were  shown  in  adjoining 
rings.  The  general  opinion  of  all  but  the  most  expe- 
rienced observers  was  that  the  Herefords  had  the 
quality  and  uniformity,  but  that  they  suffered  in  the 
comparison  of  size.  Some  trouble  was  taken  to 
secure  the  official  weights  of  all  the  exhibition  cattle 
of  both  breeds,  and  the  average  weights  of  the  ani- 
mals in  the  various  classes  is  herewith  given.  The 
cattle  were  weighed  on  October  1,  1900,  but  the 
classification  by  ages  is  figured  from  the  base  date 
of  August  10,  1900  : 


, — Av. 

weights — . 

DifTerence^ 

Here- 

Short- 

Here- 

Short- 

Males— 

ford. 

born. 

ford. 

horn. 

Over  3  years. 

2201 

2285 

84 

Two  years. . . . 

. .  194:{ 

1885 

58 

Yearlings  

1537 

1381 

156 

Senior  calves. . 

..  929 

926 

3 

Junior  calves. . 

..  705 

648 

57 

Females — 

1735 

1602 

133 

1537 

1401 

136 

Senior  yearlings.  1140 

1234 

6 

Junior  yearlings.  1128 

1022 

106 

Senior  calves. . 

..  780 

787 

7 

Junior  calves. . 

..  583 

542 

'41 

Without  doubt  the  scale  of  the  Hereford  has  been 
1  increased  by  the  American  breeders  during  the  past 


two  decades,  and  it  has  been  accomplished  without 
the  sacrifice  of  the  early  maturing  quality  acquired 
by  so  many  years  of  careful  breeding,  but  which  was 
absent  in  the  huge  specimens  of  the  breed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  range 
demands  scale  and  substance  in  their  herd  bulls,  and 
the  Hereford  undoubtedly  has  these  qualities  in  addi- 
tion to  the  constitution  and  rustling  ability  that  has 
won  for  them  such  high  favor  in  recent  years. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Teaching  a  Saddler  the  Fox  Trot. 

A  Wisconsin  man  writes  to  the  Breeders'  Gazette: 
"I  have  purchased  an  eight-year-old  gelding  in  Ten- 
nessee and  had  him  shipped  north.  He  goes  these 
gaits — running  walk,  trot,  canter  and  rack.  I 
want  him  to  go  a  fox  trot  if  possible,  but  we  have 
no  trainer  of  any  kind  here  so  far  north.  I  have 
read  many  descriptions  in  your  journal  how  to  break 
a  horse  to  rack,  go  the  running  walk,  canter  and 
high  school  gaits,  but  the  only  description  you  ever 
gave  of  a  fox  trot  was  that  it  was  a  loose  jog.  My 
horse's  trot  is  a  low  one,  devoid  of  much  action;  his 
running  walk  is  easy,  canter  also  and  his  rack  is  full 
of  vigor,  while  he  does  it  very  easily,  slow  or  swift. 
On  the  road  he  has  a  tendency  to  leave  the  rack  and 
go  a  three-legged  canter,  a  kind  of  trot  in  front,  run 
behind.  It  is  fairly  easy.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  devote  one  or  two  columns  to  explain  the  fox-trot 
and  manner  in  which  one  could  try  to  break  a  horse 
to  it  ?" 

Talmadge  replies  as  follows:  Your  subscriber  is  in 
possession  of  a  horse  that  will  at  command  change 
his  gaits,  taking  in  all,  counting  the  flat-footed  walk, 
five.  In  an  average  horse  for  ordinary  purposes  this 
would  be  a  sufficiency,  and  inasmuch  as  your  sub- 
scriber states  that  two  of  these  gaits  are  somewhat 
mixed,  I  would  suggest  that  he  first  pay  attention  to 
improving  the  gaits  that  the  horse  already  has.  I 
would  begin  first  on  the  trot.  A  low  acting  trotter 
such  as  your  subscriber  describes  his  horse  to  be  is 
not  a  very  safe  one  for  a  rider.  By  proper  shoeing 
and  bitting  the  horse's  trot  no  doubt  can  be  im- 
proved. Each  gait  should  be  distinct  and  any  mix- 
ture not  tolerated.  As  the  horse  racks  vigorously, 
unless  he  is  naturally  stiff-kneed  in  the  trot,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  trot  can  be  improved.  His 
work  on  the  horse  should  commence  at  once,  riding 
him  with  his  mind  upon  the  work,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
impress  the  horse  with  the  meaning  of  the  rider.  In 
many  instances  I  have  discovered  that  the  horse 
studies  the  rider  more  than  the  rider  studies  the 
horse,  and  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  easing  him- 
self. The  horse  should  be  given  a  command  to  go  a 
certain  gait  and  the  rider  should  compel  the  horse  to 
obey  that  command.  My  belief  is  that  any  horse  that 
can  show  five  distinct  gaits  and  takes  them  willingly 
and  promptly  is  a  saddle  horse.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  running  walk  and  fox  trot  is  somewhat 
vague.  It  may  be  that  the  subscriber's  horse  takes 
a  fox  trot  gait.  Any  horse  that  racks  will  also  fox 
trot,  yet  only  a  few  out  of  many  can  show  a  clear 
running  walk. 

Horses  are  not  taught  the  slow  gaits  of  late  as  they 
were  years  ago.  I  am  told  that  in  Kentucky  forty 
years  ago  they  had  at  the  county  fairs  premiums  for 
the  fastest  walking  horses.  But  little  attention  is 
paid  to  it  now.  Saddle-bred  horses  have  a  natural 
slow  gait.  This  gait  is  used  almost  altogether  in 
hilly  countries.  They  take  it  when  forced  from  a  flat 
foot  and  learn  it  more  quickly  when  with  another 
slow-gaited  horse  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  up  but  not 
go  ahead.  There  is  little  difference  between  a  forced 
walk  and  a  fox  trot.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
plain  walk  and  the  running  walk  do  not  receive  more 
attention. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  slow  gaits  are  lost 
sight  of  by  a  desire  to  commence  at  what  is  known  as 
the  " high  school  steps."  This  tendency  should  be 
stopped.  The  horse  should  be  put  through  the  useful 
gaits  first.  These  should  be  brought  to  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation  possible.  The  best  time  to  teach 
the  fox  trot  is  when  first  riding  the  colt.  After  the 
first  mile  or  two  on  the  road  in  a  flat  foot,  a  saddle- 
bred  colt  when  his  head  is  turned  toward  home  will 
push  ahead;  this  is  first  observed  by  the  rider  in  the 
way  he  takes  hold  of  the  bit,  as  if  asking  for  greater 
speed,  and  the  rider  has  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  the  desire  of  the  horse — the  best  way  of  all  to  gain 
the  end.  The  temper  of  the  horse,  in  a  rider's  efforts 
to  bring  out  the  slow  gaits,  should  never  be  ruftied. 
Quiet  and  silence  should  be  the  watchwords,  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  almost  any  quick  stepping, 
warm  blooded  horse,  if  handled  for  it,  will  fall  into 
the  fox  trot  with  little  teaching.  If  urging  is  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  rider  let  him  give  it,  first  on 
a  slight  down  grade,  and  after  repeated  slow  ups  if 
the  trot  is  taken,  the  horse  will  understand  that  he  is 
expected  to  go  a  little  faster  than  a  walk  but  not  as 
fast  as  a  trot.  This  gait  means  to  a  traveler  in  a 
day's  journey  fully  an  hour  on  the  road  saved.  It 
has  been  described  by  a  foreigner  the  first  time  he 
saw  it  thus:  "There  is  a  walking  horse  that  gets  a 
hustle  on  himself." 
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THE  FIELD. 


One  Day  With  a  Threshing  Machine. 

To  THE  Editor: — Having  heard  much 
of  the  horrors  of  life  with  a  threshing 
machine,  I  determined  to  give  it  a  day's 
trial  and  thus  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  situation  and  give  the  de- 
tails to  your  readers,  if  you  see  fit  to 
publish  them.  Providing  myself  with 
overalls,  jumper,  straw  hat,  heavy 
boots  and  a  set  of  blankets,  I  engaged 
with  a  machine  owner  to  work  for  $1.50 
per  day  and  board  (?),  that  being  the  go- 
ing wages  for  a  "  pitcher  "  or  "  loader," 
for  the  first  named  of  which  I  engaged. 
Repairing  to  the  "scene  of  action," 
where  I  arrived  about  sundown,  I  found 
the  machine  in  full  operation,  stationed 
in  a  field  of  some  100  acres  of  bound 
barley.  The  crew  consisted  of  an  engi- 
neer, one  fireman,  two  sack  sewers, 
one  "bearer  off,"  two  "hoedowns," 
one  "  monkey  tender,"  one  separator 
tender,  one  water  man,  one  "  roust- 
about," five  pitchers,  seven  loaders 
and  one  cook  and  one  extra  man — in  all 
twenty-five  hands.  At  8  o'clock  sharp 
the  whistle  tooted  and  in  an  instant  the 
hissing  of  steam  and  the  hum  of  ma- 
chinery stopped,  and  all  was  silent  save 
the  conversation  of  the  men  while  car- 
ing for  the  stock  and  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  evening  meal. 

The  cook  house,  which  serves  for 
both  dining  room  and  kitchen,  may  be 
described  as  a  large  box  on  wheels,  in 
size  about  10x24  feet,  with  a  seating 
capacity  for  about  fifteen  men,  thus 
rendering  it  necessary  for  part  of  the 
crew  to  await  their  turn  at  the  tables 
at  each  meal  time.  The  furniture  of 
the  cook  house  consists  of  little  sta- 
tionary tables  arranged  upon  each  side 
of  a  central  alley.  Each  table  will 
accommodate  four  persons — by  a  little 
crowding.  The  seats  are  simply  stor- 
age chests,  used  for  kitchen  utensils 
and  provisions.  One  of  these  chests  is 
placed  between  every  two  tables  and 
will  seat  four  persons,  with  their  backs 
to  each  other. 

Dishes,  cups  and  everything  used  in 
the  cook  house  is  of  tin  or  iron,  as  any 
kind  of  crockeryware  would  break  in 
the  frequent,  rapid  moves  over  rough 
ground.  Supper  being  over,  the  men 
sought  their  beds,  which  consist  gener- 
ally of  spreading  out  a  little  straw, 
placing  your  blankets  thereon  and 
"turning  in" — many  of  them,  I  no- 
ticed, "boots  and  all."  About  10 
o'clock  the  murmur  of  voices  ceased 
and  tired  humanity  finds  a  sweet  re- 
pose beneath  the  twinkling  stars, 
fanned  by  the  cooling  breezes  of  the 
summer  night. 

How  quickly  the  night  passed  !  It  did 
seem  to  me  as  though  I  had  scarcely 
closed  my  eyes  when  the  whistle 
sounded  4  o'clock.  Everybody  was  out 
of  bed  like  a  flash  and  prepared  at  once 
to  roll  up  their  bedding  and  tie  it  in 
neat  bundles,  ready  for  a  move — for 
there  will  be  a  move  soon  and  every- 
thing must  be  in  readiness  for  that 
event,  as  a  threshing  machine  waits 
for  no  man.  I  rose  quickly  and  looked 
about  me,  trying  my  best,  meantime, 
to  get  the  sleep  out  of  my  eyes.  I  saw 
the  engineer  and  fireman  at  their 
posts,  with  full  steam  up.  I  noticed, 
also,  the  horses  all  harnessed  and  eat- 
ing away  voraciously — all  ready  to 
start  in  a  moment. 

It  is  now  4:30  by  my  watch.  There 
is  the  clank,  clank  of  a  bell — out  of 
tune — and  a  wild  rush  for  the  cook 
house.  There  is  something  sickening 
about  that  rush.  I  remain  in  the  back- 
ground until  the  first  installment  has 
finished,  and  then  someone  urges  me 
forward  and  I  enter  with  many  misgiv- 
ings. What  confronted  me  there  I  will 
pass  over  for  the  present,  as  I  do  not 
care  to  describe  it,  but  will  simply  say 
that  I  retired  immediately  and  after 


partaking  of  a  cup  of  very  excellent 
water  I  was  handed  a  fork  and  assigned 
to  a  position  in  the  field  among  the 
bound  sheaves  to  "wait  for  the  wagon," 
which  wagon,  with  loader  in  charge, 
arrived  in  a  minute,  on  the  trot,  and  I 
was  quickly  occupied  in  "  pitching." 

Now  everything  is  in  motion.  The  in- 
cessant moan  of  the  machine  and  the 
hissing  of  steam  are  about  the  only 
sounds  heard,  but  the  many  wagons, 
each  drawn  by  a  pair  of  powerful 
horses,  may  be  seen  rushing  in  haste  to 
various  parts  of  the  field  for  more 
sheaves.    All  is  hurry,  hurry,  hurry. 

The  sun  pours  down  a  relentless  heat. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  stirs.  The  per- 
spiration pours  from  man  and  beast  as 
they  work  together  with  unceasing  en- 
ergy to  keep  the  maw  of  that  insatiable 
machine  supplied.  Now  and  then  some 
poor  fellow,  overcome  by  the  great 
heat,  throws  down  his  fork,  declaring 
he  can  stand  no  more,  crawls  to  the 
poor  shade  of  some  friendly  fence,  then 
stretches  himself  at  full  length,  hoping 
thus  to  recuperate  his  exhausted 
strength  so  he  may  "go  at  it  again" 
and  earn  his  $1.50. 

It  does  seem  we  have  been  at  it  an 
age,  when  suddenly  toot,  toot  comes 
from  the  engine  whistle,  and  everybody 
drops  lines  and  tools  and  goes  on  a  run 
to  the  spot  whence  that  sound  pro- 
ceeds.   It  is  9  o'clock  lunch. 

I  followed  the  crowd  —  glad  of  the 
respite,  at  least — and  found  hot  coffee 
dealt  out  freely  in  tin  cups,  bread  and 
butter,  with  cold  meat.  Into  the  lat- 
ter everybody  grabbed  with  dirty 
hands.  Oh !  it  was  most  uninviting, 
most  sickening,  but  there  is  a  time 
when  hunger  wields  the  scepter  and 
the  most  delicate  susceptibilities  must 
be  subservient. 

So  I  really  partly  relished  that  which 
would  seem  to  be  capable  of  turning 
the  stomach  of  an  ostrich.  Ten  min- 
utes allowed  for  lunch,  and  all  hands 
rush  back  to  their  respective  positions, 
to  resume  the  toils  of  harvest  time. 
Twelve  o'clock  noon  the  shrill  whistle 
cries,  and  the  rush  is  repeated,  but  not 
quite  so  lively  this  time,  as  many  of  the 
men  are  so  fatigued  and  limp  that  they 
cannot  hasten,  but  slowly  drag  them- 
selves to  their  midday  meal,  they  hav- 
ing been  eight  hours  at  hard  work. 
"'Thirty  minutes  to  dinner  and  back  to 
your  posts."  That  monstrous  machine 
that  whips  out  the  golden  grain  that 
feeds  the  millions,  and  at  the  same  time 
wears  out  the  lives  of  those  who  oper- 
ate it,  announces  the  close  of  the  day's 
labor  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  sharp,  making 
just  sixteen  hours  of  body-destroying 
work  for  $1.50  and  board  (?). 

You  who  sit  down  to  your  nice  hot 
rolls  or  beautiful  light  bread  or  nicely 
raised  cakes  may  not  know  the  cost — 
may  not  know  the  suffering  endured  to 
place  those  delights  upon  your  table, 
but  if  you  really  wish  to  know  by  what 
means  they  come  there,  hire  out  for 
one  day  as  a  "  pitcher  "  to  a  threshing 
machine,  as  I  did.  A.  Kamp. 

Mountain  View. 


WHEELS 

>:»FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.    Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blarksmi til's  biUs  to  pay. 

No  tiree  to  re^et.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  eteel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Oar  catalogue 
telle  yon  how  to  do  it.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


FENCE  A  LAWN 

with  13  or  16  Inch  wire  PAGE  Fence,  and  It  la  well 
fenced  for  a  lifetime.   Write  for  deBcrlptlons. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADKI  AN,  HICII. 


/VIAIN    VA/  «  IN  T  E  D. 

A  thoroughly  competent,  reliable  and  trustworihy 
man  to  work  and  lake  charpe  of  a  twenty-acre, 
seven  year- old  lemon  grove  at  Lemon  '"ove  In  the 
foothills  of  Tulare  county,  on  the  Kaweah  river. 
State  experlenc-i,  reference,  single  or  married,  and 
wages  expected  Addresi  M.  HIGGINS,  2:i21Jack- 
Bon  itreet.  San  Francisco. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
B  I  a  Ic  a  ,    yviorritt    dk  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  SS-57-59-6i  PIrtt  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE.  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKX  UcPALL  &  OO  Portland,  Or. 


Sharpies  ''Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

Official  Report  of  State  Authorities. 

University  of  Wisconsin— 630  lbs  I 
perhour;te?tskimmillc..,01 1 
Conn.  Agr.  College— 927  lbs  per  I 

hour:  testskim  milk  02  f 

Ohio  State  University— "Doing  I 
I    good  work"test  skim  milk, 02I 

Univ.  of  Tenn  "Very  satisfac-  f 

tory;*'test skimmilk  trace  I 

N.  H.  Agr.  College— "The  bovs  I 
like  it;"  test  skim  milk. .,01' 
I  Hatch  Expenment  Station,  Mass.— «93  lbs 

per  hour;  test  skim  milk  .02  1 

I  KansasStateAgr.College— 660  lbs  per  hour; 

test  skimmilk  ,03  1 

Pennsylvania  Agr  .College— "Did  very  good 

work.    It  skims  very  clean." 
University  of  Nebraska.— "Runs  very  light. 

Doing  good  work." 
Tuskegee,  Ala..  Industrial  Inst.— "The  thor- 
I    oughness  of  skimming  is  remarkable. 
SHARPIES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPIES, 

Ctiicaeo.llis,  West  Chester,  Pa.  ' 


J 

Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  mUes.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

GRAIN-STOCK  FARM, 

07  ACRES,  FERTILE  L.\ND,  DWRLLlN'iS. 

barns,  chlcUen  houses,  10  outbuildings,  well 
— spring  water,  7  acres  young  and  bearing  orchard, 
mostly  apples;  4  cows,  2  horses,  wagons,  imple- 
ments, machinery.  Stations  M  and  2  miles,  post- 
offlce,  schools,  good  markets. 

S3000.00  down  and  $3000.00  at  6H%. 
J.  L.  JARMAH.  APTOS,  S4BTA  CRUZ  CO.,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE-FRUIT  RANCH. 

FIFTY  ACRES  IN  FULL  BEARING. 

Modern  house;  hot  and  cold  water.  Sold  on  ac- 
count of  departure.  Address  P.  O.  Box  138,  Vaca- 
vllle,  Solano  Co  ,  Cal. 

FOR  RENT. 

320-Acre  Farm, 

two  miles  west  of  S»nta  Rosa,  Oil.  One  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  Buildings  and  flelds  adapted 
to  diverslBed  farming  or  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock.   Rent  Five  ($5.00)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,    -    SANTA  ROSA.  CAL. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE. 

WELL-EQUIPPED  POULTRY  RANCH,  TEN 
to  twenty  acres,  Sonoma  county  preferred. 
Must  have  small  bearing  orchard,  good  water, 
up-to-date  poultry  buildings,  comfortable  dwell- 
ing, barn,  etc.  Might  buy  small  stock  of  poultry, 
horse,  cow  and  implements  Will  want  by  middle 
of  October  of  November  1st.  Some  timber  pre- 
ferred. Apply,  giving  full  particulars,  H.  W., 
this  office. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAR  DER  NAILLKir,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t3,5;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  12.5;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Portasb 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VA/.    JACK.  (SON    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  193  Osllfornla  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

BfannfactDred  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM,  H.  GRAY,  igent,  San  Leandro,  Cal, 

Fresno  Scraper. 
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Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FKESNO,  CALIFUKNIA 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARQBST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fbst :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  wheie  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third ;  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  Inven- 
Fourth :  tinn  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  iScien- 
titic  Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
oCBcial  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  ai  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  <  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  applfcation. 


Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VKRTIOAI., 

SINGLK  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-48  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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akes  short  roads. 


JL       Xkud  light  loads. 

QREASE 

^^^^ood  for  everything 
that  runs  on  v.  heels. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

>     Made  by  STANDAKn  OIL,  CO.  , 


THE  APIARY. 


Bee  Keepers'  Meeting. 

The  California  Bee  Keepers'  Associa- 
tion held  its  semi-annual  meeting  at 
Selma,  Fresno  county,  July  1,  at  the 
oflBce  of  the  Rochdale  store. 

The  executive  committee  reported 
that  selling  their  honey  last  year  by  the 
carload  they  realized  about  I  cent  per 
pound  more  than  they  could  have  ob- 
tained if  they  had  sold  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

The  committee  also  reported  that 
they  had  purchased  2600  cans  to  fill  up 
the  cases  that  were  left  over  from  last 
year  and  sold  the  cases  at  621  cents  to 
the  members.  Many  were  not  supplied 
and  the  members  think  they  will  need 
another  carload. 

A  letter  was  read  inquiring  with  re- 
gard to  the  probable  quantity  of  honey 
that  could  be  furnished  for  the  Eastern 
market.  The  association  sold  seven 
carloads  last  year  and  the  present  pros- 
pect is  that  the  yield  this  year  will  be 
greater.  One  carload  of  white  sage 
honey  was  reported  as  now  ready  for 
the  market. 

Dr.  Johnson,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, stated  that  he  had  been  mak- 
ing 100  hives  of  redwood,  and  that  they 
cost  him,  frames  and  all,  22  cents  each. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  arrange  for  storing  honej'  and  bor- 
rowing money  on  the  same. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again 
at  2  o'clock  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August.    

Pear  Blight  and  Bees. 

The  fruit  growers  appeared  before 
the  Kings  county  Board  of  Supervisors 
Monday,  says  the  Hanford  Journal, 
and  submitted  resolutions  asking  their 
aid  in  investigating  the  cause  of  pear 
blight.  The  committee  requested  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  make  a  definite 
statement  as  to  whether  they  would 
take  steps  to  have  the  bees  removed 
from  the  fruit  district  or  not. 

The  Supervisors  stated  that  they 
would  have  to  consult  the  District 
Attorney  to  see  if  they  had  the  power 
to  move  the  bees,  and  after  consulting 
that  official  they  advised  the  fruit 
growers  to  accept  the  proposition  of 
moving  the  bees  from  the  district  dur- 
ing the  blooming  season. 

Bee  Keepers  Agree  to  Move  Awav 
IN  Blooming  Time. — The  Central  Cali- 
fornia Beekeepers'  Association  has 
adopted  resolutions  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  bee  men  of  Kings 
county  are  anxious  to  use  every  reason- 


PubUshers 
of  the 

"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers' 
Hand -Book 
and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  aud  Brooder, 

8eud  for  Catalogue. 
OAKLAND  POULIK*    Y  *  ROS, 

131"  Castro  St.  Oakland.  Gal. 


able  means  to  demonstrate  the  true 
cause  of  the  spread  of  the  pear  blight 
and  to  place  the  blame  where  it  is  due; 
be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  as  members  of  the 
Central  California  Bee  Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, recommend  that  our  members 
and  all  others  engaged  in  keeping  bees, 

move  said  bees  at  least  miles  from 

orchards  of  pears  having  trees  in 

extent,  when  so  requested  by  the 
orchardists,  during  the  pear  blooming 
season,  which  season  will  be  deter- 
mined by  a  committee  of  bee  men  work- 
ing jointly  with  a  committee  of  pear 
growers;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  this  experiment  be 
allowed  to  cover  such  period  of  said 
seasons  as  will  be  agreed  upon  by  afore- 
said committee. 

The  blank  spaces  in  the  resolutions 
are  in  the  original  resolutions,  as  there 
are  yet  several  questions  to  be  settled 
in  conference,  to  wit: 

Will  it  be  necessary  to  move  the  bees 
5  miles  from  the  nearest  pear  orchard 
of  any  size,  or  will  a  few  pear  trees  be 
called  an  orchard  of  pear  trees  ? 

As  pear  trees  blossom  more  or  less 
from  early  spring  till  later  in  the  fall, 
what  can  properly  be  called  the  season 
of  bloom  ? 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BOKSTKIN8— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr..  :*-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  ISKS.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
826  Market  St.,  S.  T. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETEK  HAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JEKHETS,  HOL8TEINS  A  DUKHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUllam  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bzportera.  Bstabllehed  1878. 


J.  H.  ULIDE,  Sacramento, 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Gal.   Have  70  choice 


JEBSBTS— The  best  A.J.C.G.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Gal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Gal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  BcUpse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands:  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  TUOROUGHKRt!  I)  FOWLS  In  sniaU  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

.WEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Koblnson,  Napa,  Gal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Gal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUe«  A 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Bstabllshed  in  1878. 


POLAND-THINAH.  —  Spring  pigs  from  prize 
winners;  (15.00  to  t2C.OO  each.  S  P.  Llndgren  & 
Sons,  K  iigsburg,  Cal. 


SO  HEAD  CHOICE  POLANU-CHINA  HOGS 

from  recorded  breeders.  Boars  ti  to  10  months  old; 
tit  to  head  any  herd.    P.  H.  Murphy.  Perkins.  Gal. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal, 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANK,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


Breeder  and 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  Hat  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  508 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE,  35  SOOTflDOWN  EWE  LAMBS. 

six  months  old.  Average  weight,  dressed,  forty 
pounds.  Anply  to  T.  W.  THOMSON,  Box  No.  131, 
Scott's  Valley,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


ORDERS  AI<E  COMING  IN 

for  spring  pigs.  We  have  shipped  a  tew  and  have  orders  entered  for  others  to  be  shipped  whei  old 
enough.  We  sold  wo  of  the  three  hogs  advertised  the  past  tew  weeks  and  now  ofTer  the  remaining 
Poland-China  sow  farrowed  June  25  1900,  sired  by  Missouris  Hest  U.  S.  46355  and  out  of  Happy  Uueen 
134192  sired  by  the  great  $1UOU.OO  boar  Happy  Union  41111.   Write  us  tor  particulars. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  &  Stock  Farm.  117  E.  23rd  St..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


F=~OR  POULTRY 


We  have  put  In  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  Is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  Hve  hours  It  is  sacked  and  ready  tor  shipment.  Ours 
Is  the  only  genuine  odorless  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.  Sample  free.  Try  It  for  your  poultry. 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  ladlana  aud  Yolo  Sts.,  San  rranclsro.    (Huccessors  to  Kmery  Fertilizer  Co.) 

"BLACKLEQINE." 

PASTEUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINE,  single  troatmont,  ready  for  use. 

No  mixing,  filtering  or  injecting.    Applied  with  a  needle,  furnished  free. 

F»/\SXEUR  V/VCCIINE  CO.,  Chicago. 

BRANCH  OfF^ICE:    37  SHELDON  ULDG.,  SAN  FRANi  ISCO,  CAL. 

SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroymg:  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  =  New  York  -  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  =  San  Francisco. 


3000 

Choice  Citrus  Trees 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Parties  who  have  hesitated  about  planting  on  account  of 
high  prices  or  who  want  to  replace  missing  trees  in  their 
orchards  can  do  so  now  at  slight  cost.  Stock  clean  and  thrifty. 
For  full  particulars,  address 

R.  M.  TEAQUE,  Prop.  San  Dimas  Nurseries, 

SAN    DITVinS.  CAL. 


TWaohine  \A/ork:s, 

183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
F'IrBt  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  ot 

Thomson  k  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pamps,  Power  Pnmp*,  Etc  , 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Worn, 
PipeCu'tlng  General  Jobbing  ami  Kepa'.rlng 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
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Everybody 
^  Knows 
I  About 

«!  Household 
21  Medicine 

•  i    A  Safe  and  Sure  Cure  for 
^Cramps      Coughs  Bruises 
«  Diarrhoea   Colds  Burns 
Sprains  and  Strains. 

Gives  instant  relief. 

Two  eizea,  25c.  and  50c. 
Only  one  Pain  KUler,  Perry  Davis'. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Preservation  of  E^gs  in'  Germany, 

Consul- General  Guenther  of  Frank- 
fort, June  4,  1901,  sends  the  following 
extracts  from  an  article  on  the  results 
of  experiments  in  preserving  eggs, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  a 
technical  journal: 

Four  hundred  fresh  hen  eggs  were 
subjected  to  the  action  of  different  sub- 
stances for  a  period  of  eight  months. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  was 
found  that  the  eggs  which  had  been  put 
into  salt  brine  were  all  spoiled;  that 
those  which  had  been  wrapped  in  paper 
were 80%  bad;  and  that  a  like  percent- 
age of  those  which  had  been  immersed 
in  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  salicylic 
acid  were  unfit  for  use.  Of  the  eggs 
which  had  been  rubbed  with  salt,  or 
imbedded  in  bran,  or  coated  with 
paraffine,  70%  were  spoiled;  of  those 
subjected  to  a  coat  of  liquid  glass,  col- 
lodion or  varnish,  40%;  and  of  those 
which  had  been  placed  in  wood  ashes  or 
had  been  painted  with  a  mixture  of 
liquid  glass  and  boracic  acid,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  permangate  of  potash,  only  20% 
were  bad.  Almost  all  the  eggs  that 
had  been  coated  with  vaseline,  or  had 
been  placed  in  limewater,  or  in  a  solu- 
tion of  liquid  glass,  were  in  good  condi- 
tion. 


MONEY  11^  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKL,¥ 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
SAMPLE  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  MlchiganSt.,  Chloagclll. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World,    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  ^11.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Elgin  Watcbes  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co..  Elgin,  111. 


Preserving  Fresh  Fruit  in  Victoria. 

The  German  Consul-General  at  Syd- 
ney reports  that  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  Victoria  has  recently  made 
experiments  with  reference  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  fresh  fruits.  Pears  and 
peaches  packed  in  the  ordinary  boxes 
for  shipment  were  subjected  to  the 
vapors  of  hydrocyanic  gas.  The  fruits 
were  then  taken  out  of  the  boxes  and 
separately  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 
Some  of  them  were  again  treated  with 
the  gas,  and  the  whole  lot  was  placed 
in  a  dry  room  at  a  temperature  of  40° 
F.  and  kept  there  for  seven  weeks. 
When  the  fruits  were  taken  out  they 
were  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion, especially  those  that  had  been 
treated  with  the  gas  a  second  time. 
Not  only  the  pears,  but  the  peaches, 
felt  hard  to  the  touch,  retained  their 
fresh  appearance,  and  showed  no  de- 
cayed spots,  as  the  germs  had  all  been 
killed  by  the  gas. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St. 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  foUowing 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

rOR  THE  WEEK  END  NG  JUNE  25,  1901. 

676,972.— Farm  Truck— J.  A.  Ashley,  Yuba  City, 
Cal 

676,932 —Fruit  Jar— Ann  E  Bray,  Los  Gatos  Cal. 
677,067.— Wagon  Jack— D.  F.  De  Lape,  Pasadena, 
Cal 

677,091.— Sybinge—H.  &  H.  E.  Law,  S.  F. 
677,2.58.— Loose  Leaf  t^bdgbr— E.  L.  Mc'  lure,  S.F. 
676,957 —Preparing  Food— J.  Meyenberg,  Buena- 
park,  Cal. 

677,1)96  —Looms— J.  H.  Northrop,  Tustin,  Cal. 

677.097.  — Looms— J  H.  Northrop  Tust'n,  Cal. 

677.098.  — Looms— J.  H.  Northrop,  Tustin,  Cal. 
676,994.— Portable  Windlass— M.  O'Ketfe,  Val- 

lejo,  Cal. 

677,140  — Disk  Harrow— O.  T.  Evans,  AUamont, 
Cal. 

677.101.  — Propellhb—H.  V.  B.  Parker,  S.  F. 
677,103.— Pump— J.  Richards,  S.  F. 

676,996.— Pbbsbrving  Milk— A.  V.  Russell,  S.  F. 
677,10.5.— Scissors  Sharpener- J.  S.  Shaffer,  So- 
nera, Cal 

677.001.— Rotary  Engine— A.  T.  Stimson,  Eureka, 
Cal 

677,107.— Cloth  Cutter— H.  E.  Tnomas,  S.  F. 
677,146.— Portable  Forge— W.  C.  Thurman,  San- 
ger, Cal. 

677,391.— Steam  Gbnerator-S.  M.  Trapp,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

677.293.— Steam  Generator— S.  M.  Trapp,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

677.102.  — Clothes  Line  Apparatus— P.  N.  Trjon, 
S.  F. 

810O  Reward,  SIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  PlUs  are  the  best. 


A  Great  Paper. 


A  reader  at  Soaoma  kindly  writes:  "  In 
my  opinion,  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
is  great ;  no  up-to-date  farmer  ought  to 
be  without  it." 


The  Electric  Railway  &  Manufacturers' 
Supply  Co.  of  San  Francisco  has  removed 
its  office  and  warerooms  to  the  large  brick 
building  Nos.  68-72  First  St.,  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Mission. 


Feeding  Compound 


For 
Live  Stock 


It  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  all  animals  that  they 
receive  a  suitable  addition  to  the  ration,  not  only  to  re- 
store them  if  out  of  condition,  but  to  keep  them  in  the 
most  profitable  state  of  health.  This  is  obtained  by 
Lincoln  Feeding  Compound  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  and  desirable  substitute  for  .so-called  "Stock 
Foods."  Write  for  literature  regarding  this  cheap  and 
economical  preparation. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  152  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicafo. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  :    Room  37,  Sheldon  BnlldlDgr,  San  Fraticlsco,  Cal. 


'COLUMBIA 


TH 


Write  for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue  an 
Price  List— FREE 


THRESHER 


SWEEP 

AND 

TREAD 
POWERS 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  Racine.  Wis. 


Box  114 


BELLE  CITY^ 

FEED  and 

ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 

with  blower  car- 
rier attachment. 
All  sizes.   Cata-  ( 
logue  and  latest  I| 
book  about 
ensi- 
lage 
sent 
free 
on  re- 
quest. I 
Write! 
for  it. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRA2I. 

Write  for  particulars,  ofBcial  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

RASXEUR  VACCIINE  CO.,  nmcAGl;." 

Branch  Office,  37   Sheldon  Building:,  6an    Pranclsco  Cal. 


B  XJ  Gr  Gr  I E  S  ! 

Good  ones,  with  leather  quarter  top,  2000-mtle  axle,  etc.,  etc.,  S56.00. 
WE  GCAKANTEE  'EM.  No  old  Style  goods-all  up  to  date— just 
from  factory  this  week.  We  have  everything  on  wheels:  Carriages, 
Runabout  Wagons,  Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,    INE  &  CO., 

232  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AXENXS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  DEWEY.  bTKUNU  &  cO. 
(bBtabllshed  1860),  330  Market  bt  ,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  V. 


P 


4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Tbelr  HI  tory,  Cnltore  and  Curing;. 


By  GD9TAV  BISBN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  HU- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  IHB  Dbwet  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  <i  nlform  price  of  93.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  s  bould  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  IHmrkei  Street,  San  FrancUco,  Oal. 


Feeds-^^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  III  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SEFMD  ROR  OUR  LARGE  CAX/\LOGUE.  /WAILED  RREE. 


Webster  ivi  Horse  Power  Handy  Man 
Gasoline  Engine. 


Horse  Power  Irrigating  Fump 


PUMPS 


For  Hand,  Windmill,  Irrigating,  Spraying,  Road, 
Ship,  WIne,Whitewashing,  Fire  Purposes,  Power 
Purposes,  Air  Purposes— Pumps  for  every  con- 
ceivable use  and  for  all  depths  of  wells. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

 DEALERS  AND  JOBBERS  IN  

GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

WINDMILLS,  TANKS. 


Each 
Mill 

Guaranteed 


We  have  the 
Gem  with 
Graphite 
Boxes, 
Never 
Requiring 
Oiling. 


Horse  Powers,  Road  Famps,  Hose,  Brats 
Good  s,  Pipe  Fittings,  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 


IRON  PIPE,  ETC. 


1V4  &  2H  Horse  Power 
Webster  Gasoline  Engines. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
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GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

F=-OR    FULL    F«ARTICUL/*FIS,  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St..  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts ,  PORTLAND. 


THE 


FULTON 


VARIABLE  MOTION  CON- 
TINUOUS FLOW  IRRIGATING 


PUMP. 


THE  first  and  only  Continuous  Flow  Pump  ever  made  that  will  deliver  an 
irrigating  head  from  a  deep  well  of  small  diameter.    The  Pulton  Pump  is 
made  m  four  sizes,  as  follows:    No.  2,  No.  2J,  No.  3  and  No.  4,  and  can  be 
driven  by  any  kind  of  motive  power. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  FULTON  PUMP  it  was  considered  not  only  impracti- 
cal but  impossible  to  irrigate  successfully  from  deep-bored  wells,  but  after  five 
years'  trial  it  is  admitted  by  all  users  of  the  FULTON  PUMP  to  be  not  only  the 
cheapest  but  the  surest  way  to  irrigate. 


Pumping  Plant  of  John  Bolinger,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Note  the  smile  on  this  honest  old  German's 
face.    He  thinks  he  has  the  best  system  on  earth. 


READ  WHAT  MR.  C.  S.  LOMBARD  HAS  TO  SAY  ABOUT  HIS  PUMP. 

Redlands,  Cal.,  February  12,  1900. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Anut,  Gait,  Cai.— Dear  Sir:  After  using  your  No.  2  Power  Head  for  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  tline  I  have  critically  ejamined  everything  in  the  way  of  a  Deep  Well  Pump  In  this  part 
of  the  State,  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  state  that,  In  my  optnion,  you  make  the  best  Deep  Well  Pump  now 
upon  the  market  for  deep  pumping.   For  irrigating  purposes  your  No.  2  and  No.  3  have  no  equal. 

Respectfully  yours,  C.  S.  LOMBARD. 

SEND    FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Manufactured  at  Gait,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal.,  by  A  T.  AMES. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


FOR- 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  gTjarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


F^R/\NCIS  ©A\IXH 

 MANDFACTDREUS  OF  


Sc  CO., 


FOR    TOW/IS    VUATER  \A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irri§:ation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FKKMONT  STRKKT,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  girea  wben  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaltum. 


BAY  :  CITY  :  IRON  :  WORK 5. 


Telephone  Usin  I0«3 


JVlrtXTHElA/S.  F»roprletor. 

F-.    -X..    F~l  sen  E  R'S 

PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  thv  Easiest  feteamlog  Ktraw 
Uarneis  Made. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  THRESH- 
ING ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 
A  SPECIALTY. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted 
on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  Heald,  Mitchell,  Fischer  & 
Ketcher  Engines  furnished  at  short  notice. 

For  Circulars,  etc  ,  address 

BAY  CITY  IRON  WORKS, 

521  THIRD  STREBT. 
OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA. 


ERICSSON  SWEDISH 
m  TELEPHONES 

^  ■'■H    «5eein  lo  possess  almost  human  InielliQence.  ■ 
1^1^^  The/ respond  lo  every  requiremenl  in  a  smooth, 
W'f^^  posilive  tashion  thai  5hows  what  a  perfect  Leicpnone 

M'i\j\     f^n  do.  Beiides  this  the^  have  unequalled  5tren$fh 

uj     • ' .   and  durabilit/.  Their  reputation  as 

^^^"JTANDAf^D  OF  THE  WO/?LD" 

is  buill  on  tnerir.  Is  ihe  best  loo  ^ood  for  you  ? 

IL —  Ericsson  Telephone  CO. "^s^v^^i?,^/?: 


Electric,  l^ailway  and  Manufacturers'  Supply  Co., 

68 -7S    FIRST    STREET,    tHAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  AND  ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  ERICSSON  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 
\A7E    CARRY    F^ULL    LINE    OF"    MBO\/E  GOODS. 


;V\lnute. 


STEEL  KING 

BELT  POWER 

HAY  PRESS. 


17x22  IN.  BALE. 


ALL  STEEL  HAY  PRESS. 


 WARRAINXED.- 

SOLD     D Y 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 


SACRAMENTO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


$50.°°  R/VINGE  ROR  ^:2S.°° 

TO  niTKODUCE  THE 

Wll  I  APn  ^TPFI  PANflP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKU  SI  CCL  KAI^UC  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  ISO.OO.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21H  Inches  deep,  and  15-gaUon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlnt. 
Bent  Banire  miMte.  WH.  O.  WILLARD,  Hannfaotnrer,  619  N.  Fonrth  <4-. 
8t.  Lonla.  Mo.  Dept.  8.   Will  ihlp  O.  O.  D.  witb  prlTllexe  of  eMsmlnatlon. 
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Office,  330  Market  St. 


Prunes  and  Raisins. 

Our  illustrations  represent  prune  and  raisin  cur- 
ing as  practiced  in  Kings  county,  the  pictures  being 
reproduced  from  Mr.  F.  V.  Dewey's  Kings  County 
Directory,  which  we  have  already  commended  as  a 
credit  to  the  publisher  and  his  county.    The  prune 
and  the  raisin  are  prominent  in  Kings  county  pro- 
ducts, though  they  are  happily  supplemented  by 
other    products   both   of   vegetable    and  animal 
origin,  which  give  to  that  county  exceptional 
standing  as  a  region  of  safe  farming  because  of 
this  breadth  and  diversity.    We  choose  these 
pictures  just  at  this  time  because  they  are 
typical  of  California's  great  summer  industry — 
fruit  curing.    It  is  not  well  to  call  it  "drying," 
because  the  old  days  of  dried  fruits  have  well 
nigh  passed  by.    The  art  of  curing  stops  short 
of  the  old  end  of  reaching  something  which  will 
rattle  and  gives  a  product  from  which  just 
enough  water  has  been  set  free  to  render  the 
remaining  juice  dense  enough  to  resist  fer- 
mentation.   This  is  curing;  and  if  the  example 
set  by  the  prune  people  in  calling  their  organ- 
ization the  Cured  Fruit  Association  should  be 
followed  in  all  references  to  fruit  which  is  ren- 
dered imperishable  by  the  proper  degree  of 
evaporation,  it  would  more  fitly  present  the 
facts  and  be  more  pleasantly  suggestive  of  re- 
tention of  fresh  fruit  qualities.    Perhaps  the 
next  generation  may  reach  this  reform  in 
terms. 

Our  scenes  are  suggestive  first  of  the  fact 
that  California  is  a  great  land  of  open  air  cur- 
ing, la  most  parts  of  the  State  where  fruit  is 
grown  the  midsummer  and  early  autumn  skies 
are  cloudless  and  the  air  sufHciently  thirsty  to 


of  the  curing  enterprises.  When  it  is  said  that  Cali- 
fornia has  produced  in  a  single  season  something  like 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  of  prunes,  it 
seems  large;  but  the  figures  do  not  impress  the 
reader  so  vividly  with  immensity  as  does  the  sight  of 
even  a  few  tons  spread  out  to  view.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  sight  of  fruit  spread  out  by  the  acre 
which  calls  forth  an  exclamation  when  statistics  may 
be  endured  without  even  a  sigh.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  raisin  curing.    The  raisin  crop  of  California 


plains.  Next  to  the  sight  of  the  real  thing  is  the 
catch  of  the  camera,  which  appears  on  this  page. 
To  the  distant  reader  these  views  may  convey  new 
impressions  in  the  way  we  have  suggested. 


Plants  for  Alkali  Soils. 

The  recent  reports  of  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  State  University  have  shown  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  toleration  of  different  plants 


Curing  Raisins  and  Prunes  in  Kings  County,  California. 


take  from  the  exposed  fruit  its  surplus  moist- 
ure. These  curing  qualities  of  the  day  time  are  sup- 
plemented by  scantiness  of  dew  by  night,  so  that 
during  the  best  of  the  season  curing  proceeds  regu- 
larly, though  of  course  not  evenly,  until  the  end  is 
reached.  It  is  largely  due  to  this  advantage  of  our 
summer  climate  that  California  producers  can  furnish 
such  fine  cured  fruits  at  the  prices  they  command 
and  still  have  a  margin  of  profit  for  the  grower. 
Another  suggestion  of  the  pictures  is  of  the  extent 


has  exceeded  a  value  of  three  and  one-half  million 
dollars  in  a  year,  but  even  this  talk  of  money  im- 
presses one  less  than  to  see  a  large  vineyard  with 
the  vines  and  raisin  trays  reaching  out  of  sight  in  all 
directions.  All  this  is  proof  of  the  old  adage  that 
seeing  is  believing,  and  our  observation  is  that  no 
matter  how  familiar  one  may  be  with  the  statistics 
of  California's  special  products,  he  is  still  made  to 
realize  something  new  when  one  sees  even  a  single 
large  spread  reaching  to  the  distant  sky  line  of  the 


for  the  presence  of  alkaline  salts  in  the  soil. 
We  have  heretofore  shown  the  plants  which 
have  proved  most  resistant  and  impressed  the 
importance  of  the  investigation  still  in  progress 
by  Prof.  Hilgard  and  his  assistants.  It  seems 
that  the  Division  of  Soils  of  the  Department  at 
Washington  proposes  to  carry  on  the  same 
kind  of  work;  and  perhaps  with  all  these  in- 
vestigators at  work,  we  may  find  things  which 
will  make  even  the  meanest  alkali  a  thing  to 
be  sought  after.  The  San  Joaquin  valley 
papers  state  that  Mr.  T.  H.  Kearney,  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
division  of  vegetable  physiology  and  pathology 
— has  been  sent  by  the  Government  to  carry 
on  experiments  with  alfalfa,  barley  and  other 
crops  in  order  to  render  them  immune  to  al- 
kali. He  intends  to  apply  the  theory  of 
natural  selection — that  is,  he  will  find  a  plant 
of  barley  that  thrives  fairly  well  on  alkali.  He 
will  pick  out  the  best  that  he  can  find.  The 
plan  is  to  propagate  that  individual  piece  of 
barley  land,  selecting  the  best  of  its  decedents 
to  similar  treatment,  and  so  on  until  a  species 
is  obtained  that  will  thrive  on  alkali  land. 
Evidently  if  Mr.  Kearney  is  to  wait  for  this  to 
be  accomplished,  as  the  valley  journals  inti- 
mate, he  may  be  a  resident  of  the  valley  the  rest  of 
his  natural  life — but  that  would  not  be  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  a  man.  We  are  told  that 
he  does  not  propose  to  wait  for  this  if  he  can  help  it, 
for  in  Algiers  there  is  a  barley  which  does  well  in 
soil  containing  ten  times  more  alkali  than  soil  in  this 
country  where  ordinary  barley  will  not  grow.  It  is 
proposed  to  import  some  of  this  Algerian  barley  to 
try  it  out  in  our  alkali  and  to  develop  the  species  to 
a  higher  degree  of  immunity. 
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The  Week. 

The  city  is  overcome  this  week  with  the  invasion  by 
the  Epworth  Leaguers  from  the  whole  country.  All 
avenues  of  travel  are  thronged;  all  public  places  and 
conveyances  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  city's 
guests.  Audiences  of  ten  thousand  people  are  data 
by  which  to  measure  the  multitude,  and  several  times 
this  number  will  not  exceed  the  present  accession  to 
the  temporary  population  of  the  metropolis.  Grand 
concourses  and  entertainments  of  the  better  sort  are 
amply  provided,  while  to  many  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  standing  on  the  western  rim  of  the  conti- 
nent and  looking  out  on  the  grand  Pacific,  in  the 
clear  air  and  moderate  temperatures  of  California, 
seems  of  itself  to  be  entertainment  enough.  The  old 
Californian  renews  his  youth  as  he  views  these  count- 
less throngs  experiencing  the  first  thrills  of  love  for 
California  as  thej'  came  to  him  decades  ago. 

After  the  days  in  the  city  the  Epworths  will  fly  to 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Formal  receptions  are  planned 
in  many  places  and  informal  visits  will  be  made  every- 
where. It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  State  to  have 
entertained  such  guests,  and  no  doubt  the  State  will 
anew  deserve  its  old  repute  for  generous  hospitality. 

There  has  come  something  new  in  wheat — that  is 
firmness  and  advance,  though  the  latter  be  slight. 
The  terrific  heat  and  drouth  in  some  of  the  central 
grain-growing  States  tones  up  our  local  markets, 
even  though  some  labor  trouble  stops  ship  loading  at 
Port  Costa.  Spot  wheat  is  strong  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance whenever  sales  are  made.  Futures  show 
greater  advance  than  spot.  Barley  is  a  little  stronger 
also,  but  there  is  not  an  active  demand  at  the  higher 
prices;  feed  barley  is  helped  more  than  shipping.  Oats 
are  unsettled  for  new  whites,  which  are  just  arriving  ; 
new  red  and  black  oats  are  steady  at  last  week's 
prices,  one  buyer  having  been  quite  active  at  the 
higher  rates.  Rye  is  slow  and  low,  while  corn  is 
scarce  and  high.  Beans  are  unchanged ;  all  are 
waiting  for  the  new  crop.  Millstuffs  are  scarce  and 
prices  against  the  buyer.  Hay  is  weak,  with  heavy 
offerings,  though  quotations  are  about  the  same — fine 
wheat  and  alfalfa  being  in  best  shape.  Beef  is  a 
little  easier  and  quiet  ;  mutton  is  steady;  lamb  and 
veal  are  firm,  the  latter  particularly  so.  Hogs  are 
stiff,  with  some  Eastern  now  coming.  Butter  is 
higher,  a  condition  which  the  holders  of  storage  but- 
ter are  interested  in  promoting.  Cheese  is  firm, 
with  light  stocks  ;  some  Oregon  and  Utah  cheese  is 
arriving — the  latter  selling  for  Eastern,  though  not 
in  Cheddar  shapes.    Eggs  are  higher,  but  only  the 


best,  largest,  select,  fresh  eggs  are  gaining  the  ad- 
vance. Poultry  has  been  in  good  shape,  but  at  the 
close  the  market  is  lower  under  heavy  receipts. 
Potatoes  are  in  good  demand  and  prices  favorable. 
Onions  are  steady:  reds  are  nearly  out.  Fresh  fruits 
are  selling  fairly  all  around.  Lemons  are  high  still 
as  limes  are  scarce.  Dried  fruits  are  held  firmly 
and  the  best  grades  are  not  offering:  some  inferior 
grades  are  being  pushed  into  sale.  New  evaporated 
apples  have  sold  well  and  a  few  pitted  plums  have 
been  disposed  of.  Some  prunes  and  apricots  are  be- 
ing taken  for  Germany.  Old  almonds  are  held  for 
10c.  which  buyers  say  they  cannot  pay.  They  may 
find  out  how  to  do  it  later.  Holders  of  honey  refuse 
present  offers.  Wool  is  firm  for  all  fine  grades, 
which  are  largely  cleared  out.  Coarse  and  medium 
wools  are  hanging  fire.    Hops  are  undeveloped  yet. 

And  now  a  sugar  war  is  promised  which  may  help 
our  canners  to  pay  a  little  more  for  fruit  for  the  sake 
of  getting  cheaper  sugar.  The  sugar  trust  has  cut 
the  price  of  sugar  in  California  \  cent  per  pound,  and 
this  will  put  the  beet  sugar  makers  to  their  mettle. 
One  authority  estimates  that  this  cut  of  $10  a  ton 
means  a  total  difference  of  over  $3,000,000  in  the 
sugar  produced  and  refined  in  California,  of  which 
$1,000,000  will  come  from  the  beet  sugar  men.  Those 
who  handle  sugar  say  that  the  slash  in  prices  by  the 
trust  is  to  force  the  beet  sugar  producers,  led  by  the 
Oxnards,  to  go  back  to  the  old  method  of  sending 
their  raw  sugar  to  the  trust  refinery  to  be  refined 
before  it  is  marketed,  instead  of  putting  it  on  the 
market  through  the  present  process,  which  does  not 
necessitate  the  refining  in  the  trust  establishment. 
.\s  the  beet  sugar  men  represent  many  millions  of 
capital,  the  fight  may  be  a  great  one.  There  are 
several  things  which  can  be  done  which  will  not  please 
the  sugar  trust. 

All  of  the  blue-blooded  trotting  and  pacing  horses 
that  are  in  training  for  the  races  this  year  are  con- 
gregated at  the  State  Fair  grounds  in  Sacramento, 
in  preparation  for  the  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Trotting  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  which  will  be 
held  on  that  racecourse  July  30th,  31st  and  Aug.  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd.  This  meeting  will  open  the  racing  cir- 
cuit for  1901,  and  will  be  followed  by  a  meeting  at 
Santa  Rosa  and  one  at  Woodland,  to  be  held  before 
the  State  Fair.  From  the  speed  shown  by  the 
horses  in  their  work-outs,  it  is  expected  that  a  num- 
ber of  green  ones  will  come  to  the  front  at  this  meet- 
ing, as  the  Sacramento  track  will  be  in  prime  condi- 
tion for  fast  time.  The  Pacific  Coast  Trotting  Horse 
Breeders'  Association  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest  organizations  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
and  numbers  among  its  members  the  proprietors  of 
all  the  leading  breeding  farms  in  the  State  and  all  of 
the  well  known  horsemen.  The  Association  employs 
paid  officials  in  the  judges'  stand  and  conducts  its 
races  strictly  according  to  rule. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  is  having  much  to 
do  to  get  its  plans  in  final  shape.  The  untimely 
death  of  B.  M.  Lelong  seems  to  have  created  some 
confusion  and  the  incoming  of  several  new  members 
also  requires  adjustment.  There  was  a  meeting 
held  in  Sacramento  on  Monday  of  this  week,  at  which 
a  full  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  board  was  had. 
The  election  of  a  secretary  to  succeed  Mr.  Leloi.g 
was  not,  however,  effected.  There  was  a  wealth  of 
candidates,  which,  perhaps,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  trouble.  ^ 

Prof.  D.  G.  Fair  child  of  the  Division  of  Agros- 
tology of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
now  in  California  investigating  grass  and  clover 
growing.  He  has  chased  this  matter  across  the  arid 
half  of  the  country  and  now  comes  to  California  to 
learn  the  facts  about  our  alfalfa  growing,  grain-hay 
making,  etc.  He  finds  our  practices  very  novel  and 
interesting,  and  will  no  doubt  make  a  report  which 
will  refiect  these  characters  to  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Stubearauch,  who  was  connected  with 
the  agricultural  department  for  several  years  as  stu- 
dent and  assistant,  and  last  year  did  himself  credit 
in  post  graduate  work  at  Cornell  University,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Being  familiar  with 
the  advanced  fruit  growing  practices  and  policies  of 
California,  he  can  conduct  his  Illinois  work  on  very 
broad  lines. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Apparently  Lack  of  Moisture. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  forward  to  you  a  sample  of  dis- 
eased prune  leaves.  As  you  will  observe,  it  is  in  all 
probability  a  fungus  disease.  It  first  started  in  May 
on  a  few  scattered  trees,  but  since  has  spread  more 
or  less  over  fifty  acres.  The  sample  has  been  gath- 
ered from  the  most  affected  trees.  I  have  used  con- 
siderable dry  sulphur  without  being  able  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  fungus.  The  trees  have  been  win- 
ter irrigated,  and  while  the  top  soil  layer  for  some 
4  or  5  feet  is  practically  dry,  at  4  to  6  feet  we  find 
considerable  moisture,  and  water  at  16  feet.  So  it  is 
not  a  question  of  moisture,  as  the  trees  are  nine  and 
ten  years  old  and  very  vigorous  and  healthy.  I  in- 
tend to  irrigate  again  within  a  week  or  two  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  trees. — Grower,  Woodland. 

Your  specimens  of  prune  leaves  and  twigs  show  a 
certain  amount  of  shothole  fungus,  but  not  enough  to 
cause  the  generally  unfavorable  appearance  of  the 
foliage.  The  dying  of  the  leaves  around  the  margin 
and  the  general  slimness  of  the  growth  seem  to 
clearly  indicate  a  lack  of  moisture.  The  drying  of 
the  top  soil  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  feet  is  probably  the 
cause  of  your  trouble,  and  irrigation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible suggests  itself  as  a  proper  treatment.  It  is  not 
strange  to  have  this  appearance  come  upon  the  trees 
or  parts  of  trees  in  isolated  spots,  because  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  suffering  trees  have  not  rooted  so 
deeply,  or  the  moisture  has  been  lost  out  of  those 
places.  Part  of  the  tree  may  be  affected  and  not 
the  whole.  At  all  events,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  disease  in  sufficient  amount  to  cause  the  in- 
jury. _ 

Shy  Bearing  of  Royal  Ann. 

To  THE  Editor:— Mr.  Ehrhorn  of  this  county  ad- 
vised me  to  write  to  you  about  my  cherry  orchard. 
I  have  a  ten-acre  Royal  Ann  cherry  orchard,  now 
fourteen  years  old,  on  very  nice  sandy  loam  soil. 
The  trees  are  very  thrifty  and  very  large  and  well 
watered  every  year,  but  they  have  never  returned 
much  fruit — only  three  to  twelve  tons  in  any  one 
year.  The  trees  bloom  well  and  set  very  full — too 
full — and  when  the  fruit  is  about  as  big  as  very  large 
wheat  kernels,  it  drops  off,  so  by  the  time  they  are 
ripe  very  few  are  left.  In  my  opinion,  the  trees 
make  too  much  wood  and  not  enough  fruit.  What 
can  be  done  to  make  more  fruit  and  less  wood  ? 
There  are  fourteen  black  cherry  trees  among  the 
Royal  Anns  which  have  a  big  crop  every  year. — 
A.  B.,  San  Jose. 

Cherry  trees  do  sometimes  grow  so  vigorously  that 
fruit  bearing  is  postponed  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
This  excessive  wood  growth  can  be  discouraged  by 
allowing  the  orchard  to  go  uncultivated  for  a  year, 
thus  reducing  the  moisture  supply  and  sometimes 
this  treatment  induces  fruit  bearing.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  your  trees  maj'  fail  for  lack  of  cross- 
pollenation.  The  bearing  of  the  Royal  Ann  is  some- 
times found  more  satisfactory  when  associated  with 
other  trees.  You  would  be  able  to  judge  perhaps  of 
this  if  you  noticed  whether  the  trees  which  are  near 
to  the  black  cherries  bear  better  than  those  which 
are  far  away  from  them.  The  fact  that  the  black 
cherries  are  constant  bearers  under  the  same  condi- 
tions with  the  Royal  Anns  would  indicate  that  it  is 
lack  of  pollenation,  and  not  conditions  favoring  wood 
growth  which  is  involved  in  this  case.  If  you  find 
that  the  trees  near  the  black  cherries  are  the  best 
bearers  in  the  orchard,  your  future  course  would  lie 
in  grafting  over  part  of  your  Royal  Anns  into  a  pol- 
lenating  variety.  ^ 

Capriflcation. 

To  THE  Editor: — Are  the  wild  figs  which  carry  the 
fig  insects  the  common  old  black  figs  of  California. 
If  not,  where  can  I  get  wild  figs  and  fig  insects.  We 
have  two  old  trees  of  the  Bulletin  Smyrna  which  lose 
their  fruit  regularly,  although  occasionally  one 
ripens.  Will  the  fig  insect  help  them  ?  —  Fruit 
Grower,  Lambert. 

You  do  not  read  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  very 
carefully  or  you  would  understand  all  about  this  mat- 
ter, which  has  been  under  discussion  in  our  columns 
for  two  or  three  years  past.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  fig  of  commerce,  the  one  which  is  most  valuable 
for  drying  purposes  needs  the  visitation  of  insects 
from  the  wild  fig  tree.  The  wild  fig  is  quite  different 
from  the  figs  which  are  commonly  grown  in  Califor- 
nia and  you  can  get  trees  or  cuttings  from  nursery- 
men dealing  in  this  line  of  stock.  Mr.  Roeding  at 
Fresno  has  given  most  attention  to  this  matter  and 
will,  we  believe,  be  prepared  to  furnish  both  the  in- 
sects and  the  wild  fig  trees.    The  Bulletin  Smyrna 
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trees  which  you  have  will  be  converted  into  profit- 
able bearing  trees  by  the  presence  of  this  insect. 
The  one  or  two  specimens  that  you  speak  of  must 
have  been  poUenated  in  some  way. 

Cistern  Building. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  taken  up  forty  acres  as  a 
homestead  in  the  hills,  and  a  well  has  been  dug  60 
odd  feet  deep  without  getting  water.  ,  I  am  now 
thinking  about  building  a  cistern.  Can  you  give  in- 
formation as  to  the  construction  of  it  ? — Reader, 
Yolo  county. 

The  cheapest  way  to  make  a  cistern  if  you  have  a 
good  firm  clay  subsoil,  is  to  make  a  rectangular  ex- 
cavation with  the  sides  sloping  away  from  the  per- 
dicular  about  1  foot  in  5  of  depth.  Level  the  exca- 
vation carefully  on  the  top  and  lay  a  course  or  two  of 
brick,  then  cement  the  bottom  and  sides  carefully 
with  two  coats  of  pure  Portland  cement,  carrying 
the  cement  from  the  dirt  bank  to  the  bricks;  lay 
cross  pieces  on  top  of  the  brick  wall  of  4x4  redwood 
scantling.  Fill  up  between  the  ends  with  brick  and 
cement,  flush  with  the  top  of  the  cross  pieces,  cover 
with  a  layer  of  inch  boards,  and  then  with  another 
course  crosswise,  so  as  to  break  joints.  Cut  in  a 
manhole  and  make  a  box  to  hold  the  pump.  The 
boards  can  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth  to 
save  their  wear,  etc.  By  this  construction,  with  the 
ground  properly  graded  around,  the  inflow  of  surface 
water  and  the  entrance  of  various  creeping  things 
will  be  prevented.  A  better  cistern  can  be  built  of 
brick  laid  in  Portland  cement,  the  top  arched  over 
and  the  whole  well  cemented  on  the  inside,  but  this  is 
a  much  more  expensive  operation. 

1$  Ten  Acres  Enough? 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper.  I  own  ten  acres  of  land  in  Tehama 
county  and  have  it  planted  to  fruit  trees  two  years 
old.  I  intend  to  move  there  to  live.  Do  you  think 
that  ten  acres  can  be  made  to  support  a  family  com- 
fortably in  that  part  of  the  State  ?  I  have  been  told 
that  it  can  not  be  done,  and  yet  some  state  that  it 
can. — Reader,  Maine. 

We  are  very  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  you  any 
very  definite  and  encouraging  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions. Whether  ten  acres  of  land  will  be  found  ade- 
quate to  the  support  of  a  family  depends  upon  the 
land,  the  crop  and  the  man,  and  the  size  of  the  family. 
There  are  unquestionably  some  pieces  of  ten  acres  of 
fine  land  which  were  fortunately  planted  in  just  the 
fruit  or  some  other  crop  which  the  market  most  de- 
sired, which  have  yielded  very  satisfactory  returns  ; 
in  fact,  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre  have  been  se- 
cured. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  pieces  of 
much  larger  area  which  have  been  planted  in  fruit 
and  brought  to  bearing  without  yielding  at  all  satis- 
factory returns.  On  the  whole,  with  the  average 
land  and  the  average  crop,  we  should  say  that  ten 
acres  of  land  was  not  enough. 

Pruning  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — If  I  should  prune  my  Hale 
peaches  way  back  on  the  old  wood  would  they  grow 
enough  to  have  a  good  crop  next  year  ?  The  limbs 
have  grown  long  and  some  of  them  broken  off  this 
year.  I  like  my  peach  trees  stocky.  Do  you  think 
if  I  cut  them  back  at  once  and  watered  them  well 
they  would  grow  enough  ? — Grower,  Placer  county. 

The  proper  time  to  cut  back  a  peach  to  force  out 
new  wood  below  is  about  the  time  the  growth  starts 
or  a  little  before.  Decapitation  now  would  not  se- 
cure good  strong  growth  for  next  summer's  fruiting. 
You  can  cut  back  somewhat  now  if  the  trees  are 
thick,  but  we  should  retain  enough  wood  to  give  a 
crop  next  year.  You  have  your  choice  between  this 
and  letting  the  trees  go  until  next  winter  and  then 
cut  back  all  around  and  lose  most  of  next  year's 
bearing  for  the  sake  of  getting  better  crops  there- 
after on  good  strong  wood  lower  down  on  the  tree. 

Morning  Glory  in  a  Vineyard. 

To  the  Editor: — How  can  morning  glory  be  ex- 
terminated in  a  vineyard  ?  It  is  doing  much  harm  to 
the  growth  of  the  vines. — Subscriber,  Healdsburg. 

This  is  a  difficult  proposition,  because  the  growth 
of  the  vines  makes  it  so  difficult  to  get  at  all  the 
ground  during  the  growing  season.  The  only  practi- 
cal way  to  kill  morning  glory  is  to  persistently  cut  it 
off  under  ground  and  let  no  shoots  get  to  the  light; 
using  a  knife-edge  weed  cutter  running  flat  wise  and 
not  turning  over  the  surface  much.     You  can  use 


this  between  the  rows  and  work  around  the  vines 
with  a  hoe — but  never  waiting  until  you  can  see  what 
you  are  hoeing  for.  If  you  wait  to  see  the  morning 
glory  you  will  miss  your  object.  This  is  the  only 
way  we  know  of  and  we  acknowledge  that  some  vine- 
yards are  not  worth  following  it. 

Apricot  Rust. 

To  the  Editor: — The  leaves  are  falling  prematurely 
from  some  of  our  young  apricot  trees,  and  upon  ex- 
amination I  find  that  they  are  covered  with  scale,  as 
per  specimens  which  I  am  sending  to  you  under  sepa- 
rate cover.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  it  is, 
when  would  be  the  proper  time  to  spray  it,  and  what 
spray  to  use  ? — J.  H.  Chaffee,  "Ventura. 

You  have  not  a  scale  but  a  fungus  disease  to  deal 
with.  It  is  properly  called  a  rust,  as  it  forms  pos- 
tules  which  rise  above  the  leaf  surface.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  same  fungus  which  attacks  the  prune  in  your 
part  of  the  State,  doing  most  harm  usually  on  nurs- 
ery stock.  These  postules  have  a  general  resem- 
blance to  small,  round  scale  insects.  The  proper 
treatment  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture  earlier  in  the 
season,  unless  the  trees  are  carrying  a  crop  which  is 
likely  to  be  stained  ;  in  that  case  the  copper  carbon- 
ate solution  should  be  used. 

Sandy  Soil  and  Phylloxera. 

To  THE  Editor; — How  can  I  determine  whether 
soil  contains  60%  siliceous  sand.  I  have  forty  acres 
sandy  soil,  good  for  peaches,  medium  for  vines,  poor 
for  alfalfa  (no  alkali).  I  intended  to  plant  to  peaches 
but  might  plant  to  vines  if  soil  is  immune  to  phyl- 
loxera.— H.  W.  Wrightson,  Oleander. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  outside  of  the  laboratory 
with  the  best  appliances  to  determine  what  exact 
percentage  of  sand  the  soil  may  contain,  nor  the 
character  of  the  grit  which  you  find  in  it.  The  de- 
termination would  be  made  for  you  by  sending  sam- 
ple to  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  We  would,  however,  advise 
you  to  be  very  cautious  about  counting  on  sandiness 
as  giving  immunity  against  phylloxera,  for,  as  a  rule, 
land  which  is  too  sandy  for  this  insect  is  too  sandy 
for  other  purposes.  If  you  have  demonstrated  it  to 
be  good  for  peaches,  peaches  are  the  proper  crop 
for  it. 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  more  than  one  kind  of 
tall  oat  grass  ?  I  sent  to  San  Francisco  last  winter 
for  seed  and  they  said  they  usually  kept  tall  meadow 
oat  grass.  I  received  some  seed  called  tall  oat  grass 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley  about 
ten  years  ago  ;  it  has  proven  a  grand  success,  and  I 
wanted  more  seed  of  the  kind,  but  could  not  get  it  in 
San  Francisco. — E.  A.  Jenks,  Harris. 

Tall  meadow  oat  grass  and  tall  oat  grass  are  the 
same  plant,  the  former  being  the  full  name  and  the 
latter  a  contraction.  It  is  proving  so  useful  in  Cali- 
fornia that  no  doubt  our  San  Francisco  seedsmen  will 
be  supplied  with  it  before  sowing  time,  if  they  have 
not  now  supplies  on  hand.  It  should  be  sown  about 
the  time  of  the  first  rains  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
moist  enough  for  cultivation. 

Famishing  Pears. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  samples  of  pear  twigs. 
Kindly  describe  and  prescribe.  The  trees  have  not 
been  cultivated  this  year,  but  have  been  allowed  to 
pass.    The  land  is  adobe. — G.  H.  H.,  Corning. 

The  foliage  shows  some  signs  of  pear  scab  or  smut, 
but  the  chief  part  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  famish- 
ing of  the  trees.  This  year's  growth  is  from  li  to  4 
inches — thin,  weak  and  shriveling.  The  only  pre- 
scription must  be  good  cultivation  —  winter  plow- 
ing, to  let  in  water ;  frequent  summer  stirring 
to  keep  it  in.  If  this  will  not  give  the  tree  moisture 
enough  to  make  good  growth  and  hold  their  leaves  in 
good,  vigorous  condition  until  fall,  irrigation  must  be 
provided.  There  is  no  use  in  doctoring  a  tree  which 
has  no  chance  to  grow  ;  its  treatment  must  be 
hygienic,  not  medicinal. 

Slugs  in  Clover. 

To  THE  Editor: — Can  anything  be  done  to  keep 
down  small  snails  or  slugs  in  a  clover  lawn  ?  They 
are  so  numerous  that  hand  picking  has  evidently  lit- 
tle effect.  Is  there  any  other  method  of  getting  rid 
of  the  pest,  or  must  it  be  a  continual  hand  warfare  ? 
— Carmelita,  San  Francisco. 

Our  observation  is  that  slugs  in  a  clover  lawn  are 
the  result  of  excessive  watering,  or,  at  least,  of  too  fre- 


quent surface  sprinkling.  When  the  ground  was  given 
a  thorough  soaking,  say,  once  a  week,  and  the  foliage 
allowed  to  become  dry,  except  for  dew,  during  the 
intervening  days,  we  have  had  a  very  thrifty  growth 
of  clover  and  no  slugs.  On  the  other  hand,  clover 
daily  sprinkled  has  seemed  to  be  almost  alive  with 
the  pests.  Clover  does  not  need  as  much  water  as 
some  give  it.  Try  thorough  soaking  occasionally  and 
stop  the  frequent  sprinkling. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endinif 
July  15.  1901. 

ALlExanper  McAdie,  Forecast  OfBclal  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Nearly  normal  temperature  has  prevailed  during  the 
week  and  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  growing 
crops  and  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Grain  harvest,  hay 
making  and  baling  have  progressed  rapidly.  Wheat, 
barley  and  hay  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions the  yield  is  above  average.  Grass  and  brush  fires 
have  caused  slight  damage  in  Tehama  county.  Green 
feed  is  becoming  scarce  in  some  places.  Corn,  hops  and 
potatoes  are  doing  well.  Fruit  picking,  drying  and  can- 
ning are  progressing.  Grapes  and  citrus  fruits  are  in 
good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  for  all  crops, 
except  that  prunes  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  have  been 
somewhat  injured  by  heat.  Grain  harvest  and  thrash- 
ing are  progressing  and  good  crops  are  being  gathered. 
In  Sonoma  county  the  yield  is  the  largest  for  several 
years.  Hay  baling  continues;  in  San  Benito  county  the 
yield  and  quality  are  above  the  average.  Hops,  corn 
and  sugar  beets  are  in  good  condition.  Fruit  picking 
and  drying  are  in  progress.  Apricots  and  prunes  are 
yielding  light  crops,  but  are  mostly  of  good  size.  Citrus 
fruits  and  grapes  are  looking  well. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Excellent  weather  prevailed  during  the  past  week  for 
the  ripening  and  harvesting  of  all  crops.  The  grain  har- 
vest continues  to  progress  rapidly.  The  yield  is  fully  up 
to  expectations;  the  crop  will  be  large  and  the  quality  is 
excellent.  Considerable  grain  has  been  shipped,  but  far 
the  greater  portion  is  being  stored  in  the  warehouses. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  in  some  locali- 
ties the  apricot  crop  has  been  gathered.  Peaches  and 
plums  are  being  handled  in  large  quantities.  In  some 
localities  the  crop  is  good  and  in  others  light.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  is  reported  to  be  excellent.  Canneries 
and  driers  are  in  full  operation.  Melons  are  making 
rapid  progress  and  are  of  fine  quality.  Grapes  are  doing 
nicely  and  the  prospects  are  for  a  full  crop.  Water  for 
irrigation  is  plentiful.    Stock  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  generally  clear 
and  warm,  with  a  few  foggy  mornings  along  the  coast. 
There  was  a  trace  of  rain  on  the  10th  at  Poway.  A  fair 
crop  of  wheat  is  being  harvested,  but  in  some  sections 
the  grain  is  badly  rusted.  The  corn  crop  will  be  light. 
Sugar  beets  are  thrifty  and  will  yield  a  good  crop.  Fruit 
picking  and  drying  are  progressing;  there  is  a  light  crop 
of  most  varieties.  Grapes,  walnuts  and  citrus  fruits  are 
in  good  condition. 

Bean  Crop  Special.— Mr.  L.  E.  Blochman  of  Santa 
Maria  contributes  the  following:  "Owing  to  unusually 
cool  weather  in  June  and  the  damage  to  vines  by  worms 
the  plants  are  below  normal  size,  and  the  bean  crop  will 
be  much  less  than  anticipated.  Present  conditions  are 
very  favorable,  however.  The  bean  belt  includes  all  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  county  and  northern  Santa  Barbara 
county,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  centers  for  the  small 
white  (navy)  bean." 

Eureka  Summary.— Corn  and  peas  are  doing  well, 
but  potatoes,  and  root  crops  generally,  are  beginning  to 
show  the  effect  of  continued  dry  weather.  Oat  haying 
is  progressing  finely  and  yielding  better  than  was  ex- 
pected. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — The  weather  is  favorable 
for  ripening  and  drying  fruit.  Apricot  harvest  is  on; 
crop  light.  Walnuts  are  growing  well,  but  dropping 
more  than  usual.  The  honey  crop  is  large  in  the  south- 
ern mountains,  where  white  sage  is  in  full  bloom. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

Th ;  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  July  17,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIOMS. 

Total  Rainfall  lor  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date   

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximum    Tempera-  I 
ture  for  the  Week...  | 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  i 

.01 

.01 

T 

.05 

66 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.on 

00 

.01 

98 

.■j6 

Sai  ramento  

.00 

00 

.00 

T 

96 

52 

San  Francisco  

.03 

.00 

.00 

T 

64 

48 

Fresno  

00 

.00 

.(10 

T 

loa 

56 

Independence  

.00 

00 

.00 

T 

94 

62 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

.00 

T 

T 

84 

44 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

88 

54 

.00 

.10 

.00 

T 

73 

60 

.00 

T 

.00 

.10 

108 

78 

'66 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Horticultural  Commissioner  and  His  Duties. 

By  R.  P.  CUNDIFF  of  Riverside,  before  the  Horticultural 
CommissloDers'  Association. 

The  question  of  how,  as  horticultural  commissioners 
we  can  best  solve  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
horticultural  interests  of  our  State,  is  one  that  should 
vitally  concern  any  one  who  holds  this  responsible 
position.  Having  been  requested  by  our  presiding 
oflBcer  to  present  my  views  upon  this  question,  I  have 
consented  to  do  so  with  some  misgivings  as  to  my 
ability  to  enlighten  our  members  upon  a  subject  that, 
in  my  opinion,  could  have  been  better  handled  by  older 
and  wiser  members  of  our  society.  The  first  re- 
quisite is  one  of  fitness  for  the  position  of  commissioner. 
The  man  appointed  to  this  position  should  be  of  in- 
telligence and  integrity,  if  possible  one  who  has  made 
a  study  of  entomology,  to  have  as  far  as  possible  a 
Ifnowledge  of  same  to  enable  him  to  correctly  classify 
any  insect  pests  with  which  he  is  likely  to  come  in 
contact  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  commissioner; 
also,  to  have  as  far  as  possible  a  knowledge  of  such 
insect  enemies  as  prey  upon  injurious  insects.  In  ad- 
dition to  above,  he  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  artificial  means  of  abating  or  destroying  pests.  A 
knowledge  of  vegetable  pathology  is  also  important, 
at  least  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  same  to  be  able 
to  correctly  diagnose  and  apply  proper  remedies  for 
the  cure  of  such  plant  diseases  as  he  will  be  likely  to 
come  in  contact  with  in  his  locality. 

He  should  be  a  man  of  first-class  executive  ability: 
one  who  at  all  times  will  be  able  to  secure  a  maximum 
amount  of  benefits  to  the  horticultural  interests  of 
his  locality  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 

Moral  Suasion. — The  horticultural  law  of  our 
State  clothes  the  commissioner  with  powers,  seem- 
ingly arbitrary,  regarding  the  eradication  of  danger- 
ous pests.  This  power  should  never  be  used  in  a 
haughty  or  unjust  manner.  The  unwise  use  of  this 
authority  has  in  some  instances  made  enemies  for 
the  horticultural  commissioner,  that,  by  a  reasonable 
amount  of  diplomacy,  could  have  been  averted.  Not 
that  I  would  counsel  a  weak  or  vacillating  policy 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  any  individual  as 
against  a  community  interest. 

There  are  instances  likely  to  occur  when  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  commissioner  to  assert  his 
authority  in  a  prompt  and  positive  manner.  I  am, 
however,  persuaded  that  in  a  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, in  matters  of  enforced  eradication  of  pests, 
that  a  friendly  appeal  to  the  individual  will  convince 
him  that  you  are  workmg  for  instead  of  against  his 
interests.  The  eradication  of  pests,  in  my  opinion, 
should,  wherever  possible,  be  directly  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  the  commission. 

Public  Work. — The  commissioner  of  each  district 
should  be  supplied  with  suitable  paraphernalia  by  the 
county,  such  as  fumigating  and  spraying  outfits  to  do 
all  necessary  work  of  eradication.  A  careful  and  ex- 
perienced man  should  be  employed  by  the  commis- 
sioner to  have  charge  of  such  outfits  during  the  time 
such  work  is  being  done.  The  commissioner  should 
attend  to  serving  notices  upon  all  parties  owning  in- 
fested orchards,  also  to  securing  contracts,  collect- 
ing bills,  etc.,  for  the  work. 

In  no  case  should  the  grower  or  owner  of  an  in- 
fested orchard  be  compelled  to  pay  profit  for  such 
work,  beyond  the  actual  expense  of  material  and 
labor,  with  a  small  per  cent  sufficient  to  keep  the 
outfit  in  good  repair.  The  competitive  or  contract 
system  of  fumigation  and  spraying  should  be  abolished. 
No  one  can  reasonably  expect  to  have  work  done  as 
cheaply  and  effectively  under  a  system  where  a  profit 
is  the  only  incentive  for  a  person  to  engage  in  the 
work,  as  it  could  be  done  as  cheaply  and  effectively 
under  the  control  of  a  competent  commissioner.  The 
county  should  provide  all  chemicals,  charging  same 
to  the  commission,  and  as  the  collections  are  made 
by  the  commissioner  for  work  done,  he  should  return 
all  amounts  due  the  county  for  chemicals,  after  labor 
and  actual  expenses  of  operating  are  paid.  The  mat- 
ter of  supervising  the  eradication  of  pests  should  be 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  commissioner. 

Fitness. — The  horticultural  inspector  should,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  selected  for  his  especial  fitness  for 
the  position,  and  should  be  required  at  all  times  to  be 
industrious  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  some  instances  the 
appointment  of  commissioners,  as  well  as  inspectors, 
has  been  influenced  too  much  by  political  considera- 
tions. This  has  caused  much  criticism  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  people,  who,  but  for  this,  would  be  our  best 
supporters. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  positions  of  com- 
missioner and  inspector  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
ever  changing  fortunes  of  politics,  chief  among  which 
I  might  mention  the  fact,  that,  if  a  person  receiving 
the  appointment  is  confident  his  tenure  of  office 
depends  upon  his  ability  to  make  himself  useful  to  the 
horticultural  interests  of  his  locality,  both  his  pride 
and  self  protection  would  dictate  to  him  the  necessity 
of  giving  to  the  department  his  best  efforts. 

If,  upon  the  other  hand,  he  should  receive  the  ap- 
pointment because  of  his  ability  to  do  politics,  and 
serve  those  in  a  political  way  who  had  given  him  his 


position,  he  might  succeed  as  a  politician,  but  would 
most  assuredly  fail  as  a  horticultural  officer.  It  would 
simply  be  a  repetition  of  the  old  adage  that  ' '  you 
cannot  serve  two  masters." 

Nothing  would  improve  the  personnel  and  efficiency 
of  the  horticultural  commission  so  much  as  to  take  it 
entirely  out  of  politics. 

The  Right  Sort  of  a  Commissioner.— Let  the  ap- 
pointments be  given  to  those  whose  qualifications  are 
such  that  they  can  demonstrate  to  the  horticulturist 
and  taxpayer  that  they  are  competent  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  office  in  a  way  that  will  be  a  posi- 
tive benefit  to  the  horticultural  interests  of  their 
district.  The  commissioner  should  be  a  man  who  is 
studious.  He  should  be  at  all  times  able  to  give 
prompt  and  reliable  information  and  advice  to  those 
seeking  such  from  his  department.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  constant  and  careful  study,  as  well  as  close 
observation. 

The  bulletins  and  reports  of  the  Divisions  of  Ento- 
mology and  Pathology,  issued  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  should  engage  his  at- 
tention and  careful  study. 

The  advantages  of  a  competent  horticultural  com- 
mission in  any  country,  where  fruit  growing  is 
engaged  in  to  any  extent,  are  many  and  important. 
The  enemies  to  fruit  growing  in  the  way  of  insect 
pests  and  diseases  are  in  some  localities  of  our  State 
already  a  serious  drain  upon  the  income  of  the  or- 
chardist. 

The  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  combat- 
ing the  pests  that  we  have  should  engage  his  earnest 
attention,  as  well  as  a  determined  effort  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  new  ones. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  California  has  the 
best  horticultural  law  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and 
it  remains  almost  entirely  with  the  various  horticul- 
tural commissioners  of  the  State  to  see  that  its 
provisions  are  wisely  and  economically  administered. 

If  this  is  done  I  apprehend  that  we  need  have  no 
fear  that  any  future  legislature  will  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  present  law  by  passing  such  a  measure  as 
Assembly  bill  No.  681,  which  would,  but  for  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Governor  in  using  his  veto  power,  have 
practically  destroyed  the  splendid  horticultural  law 
as  it  now  stands. 


Why  California  Succeeds. 

Mr.  George  C.  Richardson,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Apple  Shippers'  Association,  in  a  talk  on 
"Orcharding"  before  the  Kansas  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  Topeka  said  in  part : 

The  State  of  California  is  famed  for  producing 
large  yields  of  handsome  and  attractive  fruit,  such  as 
pears,  peaches,  prunes,  grapes,  apples,  oranges  and 
lemons.  The  phenomenal  success  of  those  engaged 
in  fruit  growing  in  California  is  attributed  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  thorough  and  practical  cultivation  of 
the  orchards  and  the  proper  care  in  selecting  and 
packing  the  products  for  market.  Their  sales  ex- 
tend to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  distance 
from  markets  and  high  freight  rates,  those  engaged 
in  this  line  make  fabulous  profits,  and  some  orchards 
are  valued  at  from  $1000  to  $2000  per  acre.  The 
majority  of  orchards  of  other  States  show  neglect 
and  a  lack  of  proper  cultivation  and  proper  care  of 
the  trees,  which  causes  tend  to  greatly  reduce  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  fruit. 

How  About  the  Bell  Cling? 

To  THE  Editor: — Has  any  reader  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  had  any  experience  with  this  cling  ?  I 
would  like  to  hear  something  regarding  its  bearing 
capacity,  canning  qualities,  freedom  from  curl  leaf, 
time  of  ripening,  etc.  It  was  propagated  by  Trum- 
bull &  Beebe  about  nine  years  ago. 

Loomis.  Andrew  Rydee. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


The  Raisin  Situation. 

M.  Theodore  Kearney,  president  of  the  Raisin 
Growers'  Association,  was  in  New  York  last  week 
on  his  way  to  Europe,  and  gave  one  of  the  metropoli- 
tan dailies  a  condensed  statement  of  the  raisin  situa- 
tion, which  will  be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers  who 
from  the  mass  of  materials  presented  by  local  jour- 
nals of  the  raisin  districts  have  probably  not  drawn 
very  clear  conceptions.  The  following  is  a  general 
view  of  the  present  status  : 

The  Last  Crop. — We  had  a  large  crop  of  raisins 
last  year  and  did  not  succeed  in  selling  the  whole 
of  the  crop  during  the  season.  When  the  holiday 
trade  was  over  we  had  1500  carloads  unsold  out  of 
the  4000  carloads  raised.  But  the  means  we  have 
adopted  in  offering  a  lot  of  rai.sins  for  sale  at  reduced 
prices  in  order  to  advertise  seeded  raisins  and  help 
sell  off  stock  are  materially  improving  the  situation 
statistically.  We  have  made  a  cut  price  on  seeded 
raisins  and  have  put  them  up  in  cartons,  having  in 


them  what  the  trade  calls  "stickers"  to  name  the 
retail  price,  which  is  10  cents  per  pound.  We  have 
also  sold  a  lot  of  raisins  to  mincemeat  manufacturers, 
and  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  trade  we 
have  reduced  our  stock  to  less  than  700  carloads. 
There  is  always  a  very  active  demand  for  seeded 
raisins  when  the  fall  trade  opens  up,  and  it  will  take 
about  400  carloads  to  supply  the  seeding  companies 
with  stock  to  work  upon  before  the  new  crop  comes 
in.  That,  you  see,  cuts  the  crop  down  until  there  is 
of  all  sorts  about  300  carloads  for  the  trade  to  take 
over.  To  sum  it  up,  the  carry-over  will  all  be  cleaned 
up  before  the  new  crop  comes  in. 

The  New  Plan.— There  has  been  some  talk  about 
the  Raisin  Association  and  the  Prune  Association  not 
being  legally  strong.  Several  suits  were  brought  by 
the  Prune  Association  people  and  the  courts  de- 
cided against  them.  There  has  been  none  brought 
by  the  Raisin  Growers'  Association  that  we  have 
lost,  because  we  understood  the  contract  better  than 
the  prune  people  and  have,  therefore,  conducted  our 
legal  affairs  in  a  more  successful  manner.  But  the 
idea  has  gone  abroad  that  the  growers  are  not  bound 
by  the  arrangement,  the  Prune  Association  contract 
being  the  same  as  the  raisin  contract,  and  we  have 
determined  to  get  up  a  new  arrangement,  and  we 
are  now  asking  our  growers  to  sign  leases.  Every 
grower  must  lease  his  property  to  the  Association. 
I  called  the  growers  together  and  explained  the  situ- 
ation. The  lease  of  every  vineyard  to  the  Associa- 
tion means  that  the  Association  will  get  a  much 
stronger  hold  on  the  crop,  and  the  public  meeting  of 
the  growers  entirely  approved  the  idea.  The  papers 
have  now  been  prepared  and  we  have  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  instead  of  under  the 
laws  of  California,  and  within  the  next  sixty  days  I 
expect  to  have  the  crop  secured  by  lease.  In  fact, 
under  the  new  arrangement  the  Association  will  be 
the  producer  and  the  grower  will  simply  be  an  em- 
ploye. The  Association  will  be  the  owner  of  the  crop. 
We  are  now  making  a  canvass  for  signatures  to 
these  papers  and  on  September  1  I  believe  all  will 
have  signed.  I  have  no  doubt  the  growers,  while 
they  will  hesitate  at  first  about  signing  leases,  will 
eventually  sign  because  there  is  no  choice — they  will 
sign  the  leases  or  nothing. 

The  Coming  Crop. — Last  year  there  was  an  excep- 
tionally large  crop,  owing  to  the  very  unusually  dry 
weather.  "The  season  was  so  favorable  that  nearly 
every  grower  cured  his  crop  instead  of  selling  any  to 
the  wineries.  I  do  not  look  for  another  such  crop 
again  for  many  years.  The  winery  people  are  short 
of  Muscat  wine,  and  as  they  could  get  no  grapes  to 
make  Muscat  brandy  the  price  of  that  brandy  has 
doubled  in  the  last  three  months.  They  have  been 
running  from  stocks  of  previous  years,  as  we  have 
turned  all  our  grapes  into  raisins  instead  of  selling  a 
portion  to  the  wineries  for  brandy  and  wine  pur- 
poses. This  year,  however,  there  is  a  great  short- 
age in  the  wine  crop  of  the  State,  owing  to  frosts, 
and  I  expect  high  prices  will  be  offered  to  our  grow- 
ers for  our  grapes.  The  result  will  be  that  very  few 
Sultana  or  Thompson  Seedless  will  be  turned  into 
raisins,  as  the  crop  can  be  used  for  wine  purposes 
and  will  command  high  prices. 

I  expect  liberal  offers  for  some  of  our  Muscatel 
crop  of  grapes  from  the  wineries.  This  will  also  re- 
duce the  quantity  that  can  be  made  into  raisins  the 
coming  season.  I  think,  therefore,  there  will  be  only 
a  moderate  crop  of  raisins  to  be  made  this  year. 
This  year's  crop  has  been  considerably  hurt  by  frosts 
last  spring,  so  that  the  yield  will  not  be  any  more 
than  an  average  one  this  season. 

The  Future. — If  75%  of  the  growers  sign  the  new 
contracts  we  shall  continue  the  Association.  But  we 
are  telling  the  growers  that  all  of  them  must  join  if 
they  wish  to  maintain  prices.  There  is  a  very  bitter 
feeling  among  the  growers  against  those  who  have 
remained  out  of  the  Association,  and  at  their  public 
meeting  the  growers  have  called  upon  the  directors, 
if  those  growers  should  still  continue  to  remain  out, 
to  cut  the  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will 
have  no  profit  in  producing  raisins.  The  directors 
will  follow  these  instructions  if  it  becomes  necessary. 
But  the  feeling  is  so  generally  understood  by  those 
on  the  outside  that  it  will  work  its  own  cure,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  bring  in  all  but  an  extremely  small 
number  of  the  raisin  growers.  While  it  is  the  deter- 
mination of  most  of  the  growers  to  sacrifice  their 
crops,  if  necessary,  because  if  outside  growers,  I 
doubt  whether  that  necessity  will  arise. 

To  sum  up,  I  look  for  a  crop  of  raisins  a  little 
smaller  in  quantity  than  what  the  market  will  re- 
quire, and  at  prices  that  will  not  be  considered  ex- 
cessive. 


Opposed  to  Building  at  Present. 

To  the  Editor: — At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Napa  Fruit  Co.  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  money 
by  the  prune  growers  the  Napa  Fruit  Co.  vigorously 
protests  against  the  expenditure  of  any  moneys  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association  other  than  what  is 
absolutely  needed  for  the  marketing  of  prunes  now  on 
band,  and  is  especially  opposed  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  a  packing  house  at  San  Jose  or  elsewhere. 

E.  E.  Cook,  Secretary.  Napa  Fruit  Co. 
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FRUir  PRESERVATION. 


Apricot  Drying  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

The  record  of  Santa  Clara  county  in  dried  apricot 
shipments  is  350  carloads  of  twelve  tons  each,  or  a 
total  of  8,400,000  pounds.  This  high  mark  was  set 
four  years  ago  and  has  not  been  reached  since  by  a 
good  deal.  The  season  for  this  fruit  is  now  at  its 
height,  and  the  San  Jose  Mercury  has  a  timely  arti- 
cle on  the  policy  and  practice  of  drying  which  will  be 
interesting  in  all  apricot  districts. 

Help  and  Its  Handling. — The  busy  fruit  season 
of  Santa  Clara  valley  is  a  season  when  veritably  the 
people  are  busy  as  bees  indeed.  In  truth,  scarcely  a 
year  comes  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  import  many 
people  to  aid  in  packing  or  drying  the  fruit.  Acres 
of  ground  about  the  big  driers  and  canneries  are  left 
as  a  common  and  on  this  space  the  people  employed 
live  in  tents.  Attention  is  given  to  perfect  sanita- 
tion, and  on  the  grounds  water  pipes  are  laid  and 
those  who  camp  have  water  and  firewood  at  hand  for 
use  in  cooking  and  such  laundry  work  as  may  be 
necessary. 

To  Dry  or  Sell  to  Canners. — Practical  growers 
after  ten  or  fifteen  years  experience  in  growing  the 
apricot  have  found  that  much  depends  on  the  demand 
from  the  canners  to  determine  them  on  their  course 
in  disposing  of  the  fruit  from  the  tree.  At  the  aver- 
age market  price  for  the  last  five  years  growers 
were  inclined  to  sell  their  fruit  to  the  canners  if  they 
could  get  $30  a  ton  for  it.  The  finer  the  fruit,  that 
is  in  size,  the  higher  the  price  from  the  canner,  and 
the  more  inducement  to  sell  the  fruit  for  preserva- 
tion in  its  fresh  state.  With  a  base  price  of  $30  a 
ton  for  the  run  of  the  average  orchard,  extra  choice 
fruit  would  run  to  $40,  or  even  more.  The  canning 
establishments  desire  large  fruit,  for  it  not  only  looks 
better  but  commands  a  better  price. 

When  apricots  are  to  be  dried  it  is  not  so  essential 
that  they  shall  be  gathered  at  a  certain  stage  of 
ripeness  as  it  is  when  they  are  are  to  be  canned. 
The  canners  must  have  the  fruit  when  it  is  ripe — just 
ripe  and  no  more.  If  the  fruit  gets  a  little  soft  it  is 
worthless  for  canning.  This  is  one  of  the  drawbacks 
in  the  crop.  For  drying  the  fruit  may  be  so  ripe 
that  it  is  much  past  the  "firm"  stage  and  may  be 
even  soft.  So  long  as  it  is  sound  and  not  the  least 
bit  of  fermentation  has  set  in  it  is  all  right  for  dry- 
ing. In  fact  the  riper  the  fruit  without  fermenta- 
tion the  less  water  and  the  more  sugar  it  contains 
and  the  quicker  it  dries  and  the  better  the  dried 
product. 

It  takes  "from  four  to  six  and  one-half  tons  of  fresh 
fruit  to  make  one  ton  of  dried  fruit.  Careful  growers 
place  the  average  at  somewhere  from  five  to  five 
and  one-half  tons,  this  amount  depending  somewhat 
on  the  variety  of  fruit,  where  grown  and  whether 
irrigated  or  not.  Non-irrigated  fruit  will  usually 
have  less  water  and  be  sweeter  than  the  irrigated 
product. 

The  Process. — When  the  grower  has  determined 
to  dry  his  'cots  he  waits  until  they  are  perfectly  ripe 
on  the  trees.  Then  with  a  competent  force  he  goes 
into  the  orchard  and  the  'cots  are  picked  in  the 
usual  fruit  boxes  used  in  California — a  box  that  con- 
tains something  like  three  pecks,  or  a  bushel,  as  is 
known  in  the  East.  As  fast  as  the  boxes  are  filled 
they  are  placed  on  the  wagon  and  driven  to  the 
drier.  When  the  fruit  reaches  the  drier  it  is 
weighed  and  run  through  a  grader  to  be  sorted. 
Ralph  Hersey,  the  present  manager  of  the  California 
Packers'  Company,  is  said  to  be  the  first  to  grade 
the  apricot,  but  this  is  now  universal.  The  'cots 
pass  over  an  ordinary  "shake"  grader,  the  same 
machine  used  in  grading  prunes,  but  the  slats  are 
set  farther  apart,  of  course,  than  for  prunes.  As 
the  'cots  come  from  the  grader  they  are  designated 
"  prime,"  "  standard,"  "choice"  and  "fancy,"  the 
smallest  being  the  prime.  This  size  is  nominally  an 
inch,  that  is,  it  will  pass  through  an  inch  space, 
"standard  "an  inch  and  a  quarter;  "choice"  from 
one  and  one-fourth  to  one  and  one-half  inches  and 
"fancy"  from  one  and  one-half  to  all  above. 

Cdttinq  and  Spreading. — The  fruit  is  caught  in 
boxes  and  these  are  passed  along  to  tables  where 
girls  are  at  work  cutting  it  and  taking  out  the  pit. 
Usually  four  girls  are  employed  at  one  table  and  they 
fill  one  tray  before  starting  on  another.  The  longer 
the  fruit  is  left  to  the  air  after  being  cut  before  it  is 
"treated"  the  darker  it  becomes.  For  this  reason 
there  is  always  hurry  after  starting  a  tray,  to  fill. 
The  trays  are  8  feet  by  3  feet  in  size.  As  they  are 
filled  under  the  shed  they  are  placed  on  a  car  and 
hurried  to  the  sulphur  house.  The  fruit  goes  on  the 
trays  in  halves,  skin  down,  and  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen trays  are  moved  off  and  stacked  up  in  the  treat- 
ing house.  It  remains  here  from  one  to  two  and  one- 
half  hours,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
and  atmospheric  conditions.  The  longer  it  stays,  as 
a  rule,  without  getting  impregnated  with  the  sul- 
phur the  brighter  it  will  be.  From  the  treating 
house  the  trays  are  carried  to  the  drying  field,  where 
they  are  left  for  from  three  to  six  days,  this  time  be- 
ing determined  by  atmospheric  conditions  and  the 
state, of  ripeness  and  amount  of  water  in  the  fruit. 
In  case  of  foggy,  cloudy  weather — something  unusual 


in  this  valley — the  fruit  is  cured  in  the  stack,  that  is 
one  tray  on  the  top  of  another.  This  takes  more 
time. 

When  the  fruit  has  been  properly  dried  it  is  taken 
up  and  hauled  to  the  warehouse,  where  it  is  dumped 
into  bins  according  to  size.  Here  it  will  remain  until 
marketed.  It  may  be  packed  in  boxes  or  sacks  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  owner. 

The  Financial  Side.— With  fruit  at  $30  a  ton, 
fresh,  it  is  estimated  that  the  dried  product  should 
sell  for  about  8  cents  a  pound  or  a  little  more,  possi- 
bly 9  cents,  to  bring  equal  returns.  The  method  of 
drying,  whether  at  the  commercial  or  co-operative 
drier  or  by  the  grower  himself,  is  the  same.  The 
I  commercial  drier  charges  about  $35  a  ton  to  cover 
his  cost.  It  is  this  charge  the  grower  saves  and 
secures  as  compensation  for  his  labor  if  he  dries  his 
fruit  himself,  as  can  often  be  done  where  there  is  a 
large  family,  with  profit. 

The  pits  which  come  from  the  fruit  are  readily 
salable  at  $10  a  ton.  It  is  said  they  are  used  as 
salted  almonds  and  so  sold.  The  hulls  are  sold  for  a 
little  something.  Prussic  acid  is  made  from  them, 
and  they  are  good  fuel. 

Girls  are  mentioned  as  halving  the  fruit.  They  are 
usually  employed  for  this  work,  as  they  are  quicker 
than  men.  They  earn  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  day 
for  this  labor,  depending  on  the  quickness  of  this 
work  and  the  labor  market. 

Seeking  a  Drying  Climate. — Some  apricots  have 
been  dried  in  this  valley  already  this  season,  but  they 
were  not  grown  here.  They  belonged  to  growers  in 
San  Francisco  and  were  grown  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  The  Berryessa  Union  had  one  contract  to 
dry  150  tons  of  fresh  fruit.  The  largest  estimates  of 
the  dried  product  of  this  valley  this  year  do  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  or  sixty  carloads  and  many  growers  say  it 
will  not  reach  half  that  quantity. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  'cots  are  placed  on  the 
market  as  "prime,"  "standard,"  "choice"  and 
"fancy."  It  should  be  said  that  with  prime  at  6 
cents  a  pound  the  prices  would  be  7c,  9}c  and  12] c 
for  those  running  higher,  according  to  the  respective 
sizes.  With  the  county  exporting  8,400,000  pounds 
of  apricots,  the  record  for  one  year,  at  an  average 
of  10  cents  a  pound,  it  can  be  seen  that  much  money 
comes  back  to  the  grower.  While  no  one  can  tell 
thus  far  in  advance  what  the  price  will  be,  it  is  plain 
that  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  crop  of 
apricots  this  year  will  receive  good  returns  whether 
they  dry  the  fruit  or  sell  it  to  canners. 
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That  Scare  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  July  6  I  found 
quite  a  wail  from  the  grape  growers  of  Santa  Clara 
county,  especially  on  the  west  side,  and  an  invitation 
to  a  free  discussion  by  all  your  readers  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Lyangenberg.  I  will  give  you  my  surmises  for 
what  they  may  be  worth  and  why  I  think  that,  per- 
haps, the  grape  will  be  the  most  profitable  plant  yet. 
But,  to  find  the  remedy,  we  must  first  look  to  the 
cause.  This,  I  surmise,  can  be  found  in  a  single  word 
— "exhaustion."  This  I  ascribe  to  several  causes, 
which  I  will  enumerate  separately. 

Insufficient  Preparation  of  Soil. — We  know 
that  most  of  the  vineyards  in  this  State  were  planted, 
like  so  much  corn,  on  soil  that  was  simply  plowed  the 
common  depth,  and  the  cuttings,  to  a  great  extent, 
planted  with  a  crowbar.  This,  with  the  common  cul- 
tivation with  the  plow  and  cultivator,  created  a  hard- 
pan,  if  not  already  existing,  and  forced  the  vines  to 
find  their  sustenance  in  the  surface  soil,  which  made 
them  more  susceptible  to  drought. 

Poor  Cultivation.— During  the  low  prices  of 
grapes  and  wines  many  vineyards  were  neglected, 
and  the  vines  were  often  insufficiently  pruned,  while 
weeds  grew  up  around  them.  I  know  this  was  the 
case  in  Napa  valley,  and,  I  suppose,  the  same  in  Santa 
Clara. 

Phylloxera. — That  this  pest  already  existed  in 
Santa  Clara  county  in  1881  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  that  it  has  spread  during  that  time  can 
easily  be  supposed. 

Drought. — The  last  dry  years  have  certainly  had 
their  influence  on  the  surface  roots,  especially  where 
the  vines  could  not  get  to  the  subsoil  through  the 
hardpan  below. 

Overproduction. — It  is  the  custom  in  this  State 
with  almost  every  product  to  always  take,  and  not  to 
give.  When  this  is  kept  up  for  a  number  of  years, 
without  supplying  the  plant  with  nutriment  through 
manure,  is  it  surprising  that  its  energies  become 
exhausted  and  starvation  results  ?  For  such  an  ex- 
hausted state  even  a  small  product  is  too  much,  and 
the  plant  requires  a  rest  as  well  as  a  stimulant  by 
manure.  If  it  is  too  far  gone  already — as  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  many  vineyards  in  Santa  Clara  and 
elsewhere — pull  them  up,  give  the  soil  a  rest  for  a 
year  or  two,  manuring  when  possible,  and  when  you 
plant  again  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  by  plow- 
ing and  subsoiling  to  at  least  15  to  18  inches  in  the 
fall;  plow  again  in  spring  before  planting;  plant  with 


resistants,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  have  a 
healthy  and  productive  vineyard. 

To  those  whose  vineyards  are  in  a  fair  condition  I 
would  say  :  Plant  a  piece  of  new  soil  every  year ; 
prepare  the  ground  well,  letting  the  old  vineyard 
bear  what  it  can  under  rational  treatment,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  grapes  will  pay  better  than  any 
other  crop  you  may  put  on  that  soil.  I  throw  out 
these  few  thoughts  as  an  individual  opinion,  leaving 
them  to  your  readers  for  their  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion. 

Fumigation.— That  prohibitive  ordinance  of  Los 
Angeles  county  : 

Every  importer  of  nursery  stock  from  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  as  well  as  from  all  counties  north  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  San  Bernardino  and  Kern  counties,  must  take 
out  a  license  application,  accompanied  by  a  bond  of  $5000, 
and  give  written  notice  of  the  arrival  of  their  importa- 
tions within  twenty-four  hours.  The  plants  will  then  be 
inspected  and  fumigated,  and  in  the  case  of  vines,  roots, 
grafts  or  cuttings  from  northern  California,  or  any  other 
district  infected  with  phylloxera,  they  must  be  exposed 
for  twenty-four  hours  to  an  atmosphere  saturated  with 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  must  thereafter  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  inspector  for  six  months,  or  until  pro- 
nounced cured  by  the  inspector. 

So  far  the  ordinance.  If  this  does  not  prevent, 
there  is  no  salvation  for  Los  Angeles.  If  any  of  the 
plants,  etc.,  survived  such  heroic  treatment,  they 
had  more  lives  than  the  famous  cat  with  nine.  Well, 
the  ways  of  this  world  are  strange  and  difficult  to 
fathom.  This  is  another  case  of  locking  the  stable 
after  the  horse  is  stolen,  and  surpasses  even  that 
famous  ordinance  of  Fresno  county,  now  rescinded, 
after  eleven  months  of  existence. 

Napa,  July  9.  George  Husmann. 
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Marketing  and  Preserving  Eggs. 

By  C.  F.  Langworthy,  Ph.  D.,  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  128  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  ot  Agriculture. 

In  earlier  times  eggs,  if  sold  at  all,  were  marketed 
near  the  place  where  they  were  produced.  Many  are 
still  sold  in  local  markets ;  but,  with  improved 
methods  of  transportation,  the  market  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  large  quantities  of  eggs  are  shipped  from 
this  country  and  Canada  not  only  to  distant  points  in 
America,  but  to  England  and  more  distant  countries. 
For  shipping  long  distances  there  are  special  egg 
cases,  and  the  shipper  should  select  the  kind  which  is 
preferred  in  the  market  which  he  desires  to  reach. 

The  shells  of  new-laid  eggs  should  be  wiped  clean, 
if  necessary,  and  the  eggs  graded  as  regards  size. 
In  some  markets  brown  eggs  are  preferred  to  white. 
It  is  stated  that  in  the  Boston  market  brown-shelled 
eggs,  such  as  are  laid  by  Partridge  Cochins,  Dark 
Brahmas,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  etc.,  sell  at  from 
2  to  5  cents  per  dozen  more  than  white-shelled  eggs, 
such  as  are  laid  by  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns 
and  White  and  Black  Minorcas.  In  the  New  York 
market,  on  the  other  hand,  white-shelled  eggs  bring 
the  higher  price.  That  the  color  of  the  shell  has  no 
relation  to  the  food  value  is  shown  by  analysis. 

Shipping  Egos. — Eggs  which  are  to  be  shipped, 
whether  with  or  without  a  special  attempt  at  pres- 
ervation, should  be  perfectly  fresh,  and  should  never 
be  packed  in  any  material  which  has  a  disagreeable 
odor.  Musty  straw  or  bran  will  injure  the  flavor  and 
keeping  qualities  of  eggs  packed  in  it.  When 
shipped,  eggs  should  not  be  placed  near  anything 
which  has  a  disagreeable  or  strong  odor.  Keeping 
eggs  near  a  cargo  of  apples  during  transportation 
has  been  known  to  injure  their  flavor  and  also  their 
market  value.  As  previously  noted,  micro-organisms 
may  enter  the  egg  through  the  minute  pores  in  the 
shell  and  set  up  fermentation,  which  ruins  the  egg. 
In  other  words,  it  becomes  rotten.  The  normal  egg 
shell  has  a  natural  surface  coating  of  mucilaginous 
matter,  which  hinders  the  entrance  of  these  harmful 
organisms  for  a  consideaable  time.  If  this  coating  is 
removed  or  softened  by  washing  or  otherwise,  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  egg  is  much  diminished.  If  the 
process  of  hatching  has  begun,  the  flavor  of  the  egg 
is  also  injured. 

Testing  Eggs.— There  are  many  ways  of  testing 
the  freshness  of  eggs  which  are  more  or  less  satisfac- 
tory. "Candling,"  as  it  is  called,  is  one  of  the 
methods  most  commonly  followed.  The  eggs  are  held 
up  in  a  suitable  device  against  a  light.  The  fresh  egg 
appears  unclouded  and  almost  translucent ;  if  incuba- 
tion has  begun,  a  dark  spot  is  visible,  which  increases 
in  size  according  to  the  length  of  time  incubation  has 
continued.  A  rotton  egg  appears  dark  colored.  Egg 
dealers  become  very  expert  in  judging  eggs  by  test- 
ing them  by  this  and  other  methods. 

The  age  of  eggs  may  be  approximately  judged  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact,  that  as  they  grow  old, 
their  density  decreases  through  evaporation  of 
moisture.  According  to  Siebel,  a  new-laid  egg  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  brine  made  in  the  proportion  of  two 
ounces  of  salt  to  one  pint  of  water,  will  at  once  sink 
to  the  bottom.  An  egg  one  day  old  will  sink  below 
the  surface,  but  not  to  the  bottom,  while  one  three 
days  old  will  swim  just  immersed  in  the  liquid.  If 
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more  than  three  days  old,  the  egg  will  float  on  the 
surface,  the  amount  of  shell  exposed  increasing  with 
age;  and  if  two  weeks  old,  only  a  little  of  the  shell 
will  dip  in  the  liquid. 

The  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  studied 
the  changes  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  eggs  on 
keeping  and  found  that  on  an  average  fresh  eggs  had 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.090;  after  they  were  ten  days 
old,  of  1.072;  after  twenty  days,  of  1.053,  and  after 
thirty  days,  of  1.035.  The  test  was  not  continued 
further.  The  changes  in  specific  gravity  correspond 
to  the  changes  in  water  content.  "When  eggs  are 
kept,  they  continually  lose  water  by  evaporation 
through  the  pores  in  the  shell.  After  ten  days  the 
average  loss  was  found  to  be  1.60%  of  the  water 
present  in  the  egg  when  perfectly  fresh;  after  twenty 
days,  3.16%,  and  after  thirty  days,  5%.  The  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  room  where  the  eggs  were 
kept  was  63.8'  F.  The  evaporation  was  found  to  in- 
crease somewhat  with  increased  temperature.  None 
of  the  eggs  used  in  the  30-day  test  spoiled. 

Cold  Storage  of  Egos.— Fresh  eggs  are  preserved 
in  a  number  of  ways  which  may,  for  convenience,  be 
grouped  under  two"  general  classes  :  (1)  Use  of  low 
temperature,  i.e.,  cold  storage  ;  and  (2)  excluding 
the  air  by  coating,  covering  or  immersing  the  eggs, 
some  material  being  used  which  may  or  may  not  be  a 
germicide.  The  two  methods  are  often  combined. 
The  first  method  owes  its  value  to  the  fact  that 
micro-organisms,  like  larger  forms  of  plant  life,  will 
not  grow  below  a  certain  temperature,  the  necessary 
degree  of  cold  varying  with  the  species.  So  far  as 
experiment  shows,  it  is  impossible  to  kill  these  minute 
plants,  popularly  called  bacteria,  or  germs,  by  any 
degree  of  cold  ;  and  so,  very  low  temperature  is  un- 
necessary for  preserving  eggs,  even  if  it  were  not 
undesirable  for  other  reasons,  such  as  injury  by  freez- 
ing and  increased  cost.  According  to  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  Canadian  Commission  of  Agriculture  and 
Dairying  : 

When  fresh-laid  eggs  are  put  into  cold  storage  with  a 
sweet,  pure  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  of  34"  F.,  very 
little,  if  any,  change  takes  place  in  their  quality.  The 
egg  cases  should  be  fairly  close  to  prevent  circulation  of 
air  through  them,  which  would  cause  evaporation  of  the 
egg  contents. 

Eggs  should  be  carried  on  the  cars  and  on  the  steam- 
ships at  a  temperature  of  from  42"  to  38°.  When  cases 
containing  eggs  are  removed  from  the  cold-storage  cham- 
ber, they  should  not  be  opened  at  onc  e  in  an  atmosphere 
where  the  temperature  is  warm.  They  should  be  left  for 
two  days  unopened,  so  that  the  eggs  may  become  gradu- 
ally warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  a  room 
where  they  have  been  deposited,  otherwise  a  condensa- 
tion of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  will  appear  on  the 
shells  and  give  them  the  appearance  of  sweating.  This 
so-called  "sweating  "  is  not  an  exudation  throug:h  the 
shell  of  the  egg,  and  can  be  entirely  prevented  in  the 
manner  indicated. 

It  is  stated  by  Siebel  that  in  practice  in  this  coun- 
try 32°  to  33°  F.  is  regarded  as  the  best  temperature 
for  storing  eggs,  although  some  American  packers 
prefer  31°  to  34°,  while  English  writers  recommend  a 
temperature  of  40°  to  45°  as  being  equally  satisfac- 
tory. The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  in  the  cold- 
storage  chamber  has  without  doubt  an  important 
bearing  on  this  point.  Eggs  are  generally  placed  in 
cold  storage  in  April  and  the  early  part  of  May.  If 
placed  in  storage  later  than  this  time  they  do  not 
keep  well.  They  are  seldom  kept  in  storage  longer 
than  a  year.  Eggs  which  have  been  stored  at  a  tem- 
perature of  30°  must  be  used  soon  after  removal  from 
storage,  while  those  stored  at  35°  to  40°  will  keep  for 
a  considerable  time  after  removal  from  storage,  and 
are  said  to  have  the  flavor  of  fresh  eggs.  The  author 
cited  states  that  eggs  for  market,  especially  those 
designed  for  cold  storage,  should  not  be  washed. 
Stored  eggs  should  be  turned  at  least  twice  a  week, 
to  prevent  the  yolk  from  adhering  to  the  shell. 

Eggs  are  sometimes  removed  from  the  shells  and 
stored  in  bulk,  usually  on  a  commercial  scale,  in  cans 
containing  about  fifty  pounds  each.  The  temperature 
recommended  is  about  30°  F.,  or  a  little  below  freez- 
ing, and  it  is  said  they  will  keep  any  desired  length  of 
time.  They  must  be  used  soon  after  they  have  been 
removed  from  storage  and  have  been  thawed. 

Excluding  Microbes. — The  substances  suggested 
and  the  methods  tried  for  excluding  air  conveying 
micro-organisms  to  the  egg,  and  for  killing  those  al- 
ready present,  are  very  numerous.  An  old  domestic 
method  is  to  pack  the  eggs  in  oats  or  bran.  Another, 
which  has  always  had  many  advocates,  consists  in 
covering  the  eggs  with  lime  water,  which  may  or  may 
not  contain  salt.  The  results  obtained  by  such 
methods  are  not  by  any  means  uniform.  Sometimes 
the  eggs  remain  fresh  and  of  good  flavor,  and  at 
other  times  they  spoil.  Recently  in  Germany  twenty 
methods  of  preserving  eggs  were  tested.  The  eggs 
were  kept  for  eight  months  with  the  following  re- 
sults:  Those  preserved  in  saltwater,  i.e.,  brine, 
were  all  bad,  not  rotten,  but  unpalatable,  the  salt 
having  penetrated  the  eggs.  Of  the  eggs  preserved 
by  wrapping  in  paper,  80%  were  bad  ;  the  same  pro- 
portion of  those  preserved  in  a  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  and  glycerine  were  unfit  for  use.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  rubbed  with  salt  were  bad,  and  the 
same  proportion  of  those  preserved  by  packing  in 
bran,  or  coveredlwith  paraffine  or  varnished  with  a 
solution  of  glycerine  and  salycilic  acid.  Of  the  eggs 
sterilized  by  placing  in  boiling  water  for  twelve  to 


fifteen  seconds,  50%  were  bad.  One-half  of  those 
treated  with  a  solution  of  alum  or  put  in  a  solution  of 
salicylic  acid  were  also  bad.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  varnished  with  water  glass,  collodion  or  shellac 
were  spoiled.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  eggs  packed 
in  peat  dust  were  unfit  for  use,  the  same  percentage 
of  those  preserved  in  wood  ashes,  or  treated  with  a 
solution  of  boric  acid  and  water  glass,  or  with  a  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potash,  were  also  bad.  Some 
of  the  eggs  were  varnished  with  vaseline;  these  were 
all  good,  as  were  those  preserved  in  lime  water  or  in 
a  solution  of  water  glass.  Of  the  last  three  methods, 
preservation  in  a  solution  of  water  glass  is  especially 
recommended,  since  varnishing  the  eggs  with  vaseline 
is  time  consuming,  and  treatment  with  lime  water 
sometimes  communicates  to  the  eggs  a  disagreeable 
odor  and  taste. 

Many  of  these  methods  have  been  tested  at  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  this  and  other 
countries.  The  Canada  station  found  that  infertile 
eggs  kept  much  better  than  fertile  eggs  when  packed 
in  bran.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  preservation  in 
brine  has  been  said  to  injure  the  eggs  by  giving 
them  an  unpleasant,  salty  taste,  experiments  were 
recently  made  at  Berlin  University  to  learn  the  pro- 
portion of  salt  which  entered  the  eggs  when  placed 
in  brine  of  varying  strength.  It  was  found  by  the 
investigator  that  with  a  saturated  or  half- saturated 
solution,  the  salt  entered  the  eggs  at  first  very 
quickly,  and  later  much  more  slowly.  After  remain- 
ing four  days  in  the  saturated  solution,  an  egg  con- 
tained as  much  salt  as  one  which  remained  four  to  six 
weeks  in  a  1%  to  3%  solution.  If  kept  in  the  sat- 
urated solution  four  to  six  weeks,  1.1%  was  found  in 
the  yolk  and  1.5%  in  the  white  of  the  eggs.  None  of 
the  eggs  tested  were  spoiled.  When  a  1%  to  5%  solu- 
tion was  used,  the  eggs  kept  well  for  four  weeks  and 
did  not  have  a  salty  flavor.  These  instances  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  any  given  method  will  give  dif- 
ferent results  in  different  hands,  and  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  the  eggs  used  are  hot  always  uniformly 
fresh,  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  other  experimental 
conditions  are  uniform. 

The  Water-Glass  Method. — In  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  method  of  preserving  eggs  with  a 
solution  of  water  glass  has  been  often  tested,  both  in 
a  practical  way  and  in  laboratories.  The  North  Da- 
kota Experiment  Station  has  been  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  problem.  In  these  experiments  a  10% 
solution  of  water  glass  preserved  eggs  so  effectually 
that  "at  the  end  of  3*  months  eggs  that  were 
preserved  the  first  part  of  August  still  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  fresh.  In  most  packed  eggs,  after  a  lit- 
tle time,  the  yolk  settles  to  one  side,  and  the  egg  is 
then  inferior  in  quality.  In  eggs  preserved  for  3* 
months  in  water  glass,  the  yolk  retained  its  normal 
position  in  the  egg,  and  in  taste  they  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  fresh  store  eggs.  Again,  most 
packed  eggs  will  not  beat  up  well  for  cake  making  or 
frosting,  while  eggs  from  a  water-glass  solution 
seemed  quite  equal  to  the  average  fresh  eggs  of  the 
market." 

Water  glass  or  soluble  glass  is  the  popular  name 
for  potassium  silicate  or  for  sodium  silicate,  the  com- 
mercial article  often  being  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The 
commercial  water  glass  is  used  for  preserving  eggs, 
as  it  is  much  cheaper  than  the  chemically  pure  arti- 
cle which  is  required  for  many  scientific  purposes. 
Water  glass  is  commonly  sold  in  two  forms — a  syrup- 
thick  liquid,  of  about  the  consistency  of  molasses,  and 
a  powder.  The  thick  syrup,  the  form  perhaps  most 
usually  seen,  is  sometimes  sold  wholesale  as  low  as 
lii  cents  per  pound  in  carboy  lots.  The  retail  price 
varies,  though  10  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the 
North  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  seems  to  be  the 
price  commonly  asked.  According  to  the  results  ob- 
tained at  this  station,  a  solution  of  the  desired 
strength  for  preserving  eggs  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving one  part  of  the  syrup-thick  water  glass  in  ten 
parts,  by  measure,  of  water.  If  the  water-glass 
powder  is  used,  less  is  required  for  a  given  quantity 
of  water.  Much  of  the  water  glass  offered  for  sale  is 
very  alkaline.  Such  material  should  not  be  used,  as 
the  eggs  preserved  in  it  will  not  keep  well.  Only 
pure  water  should  be  used  in  making  the  solution, 
and  it  is  best  to  boil  it  and  cool  it  before  mixing  with 
the  water  glass.  The  solution  should  be  carefully 
poured  over  the  eggs  packed  in  a  suitable  vessel, 
which  must  be  clean  and  sweet,  and  if  wooden  kegs  or 
barrels  are  used  they  should  be  thoroughly  scalded 
before  packing  the  eggs  in  them.  The  packed  eggs 
should  be  stored  in  a  cool  place.  If  they  are  placed 
where  it  is  too  warm  silicate  deposits  on  the  shell 
and  the  egg  does  not  keep  well.  The  North  Dakota 
Experiment  Station  found  it  best  not  to  wash  the 
eggs  before  packing,  as  this  removes  the  natural 
mucilaginous  coating  on  the  outside  of  the  shell.  The 
station  states  that  one  gallon  of  the  solution  is  suf- 
ficient for  fifty  dozen  eggs,  if  they  are  properly 
packed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  eggs  packed 
in  any  way  will  be  just  as  satisfactory  for  table  use 
as  the  fresh  article.  The  opinion  seems  to  be,  how- 
ever, that  those  preserved  in  water  glass  are  superior 
to  most  of  those  preserved  otherwise.  The  shells  of 
eggs  preserved  in  water  glass  are  apt  to  crack  in 
boiling.  It  is  stated  that  this  may  be  prevented  by 
puncturing  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg  with  a  pin  before 
putting  it  into  the  water. 


THE  FIELD. 


Watermelon  Growing  in  Sononu  County. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  watermelon  scepter 
has  passed  from  the  Lodi  growers  and  several  dis- 
tricts are  dividing  the  eminence  which  the  Lodi 
region  at  one  time  almost  monopolized  for  the  central 
California  trade.  The  southern  parts  of  the  great 
valley  are  now  doing  more  and  coast  valleys  are  also 
notably  intruding.  The  Santa  Rosa  Republican  has 
a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  development  in  a 
very  fine  district  of  Sonoma  county. 

The  Mark  West  Section. — An  industry  of  Sonoma 
county  dating  its  beginning  back  only  a  few  years, 
but  which  in  proportion  to  the  area  devoted  to  it 
ranks  first  in  returns,  is  that  of  melon  growing. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  a  tract  of  some  ten  acres  in 
the  Mark  West  section  was  taken  up  with  the  cul- 
ture of  this  vegetable,  and  the  whole  harvest  was 
sold  in  the  streets  of  Santa  Rosa  and  other  neighbor- 
ing towns.  The  experiment  proved  a  success.  More 
land  was  added  to  that  already  under  cultivation  and 
others  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  in  money  rapidly.  In  1900,  instead  of 
two  or  three  growers  of  a  few  acres,  there  were  a 
dozen  men  engaged  in  raising  melons,  and  these  cul- 
tivated 250  acres.  Fifty  carloads  were  shipped  from 
Fulton  to  the  San  Francisco  market,  besides  large 
quantities  sold  locally.  The  return  was  $100  per  car- 
load. Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  quite  a  handsome  sum 
was  realized. 

The  section  devoted  to  melon  culture  this  year  ex- 
tends along  Mark  West  creek  to  the  bridge,  over 
toward  the  Fulton  road  and  around  the  Coffey  settle- 
ment, or  Mark  West  valley.  There  is  also  a  small 
tract  north  of  Fulton.  The  leading  growers  are  : 
The  Maddux  brothers,  who  have  about  ninety  acres, 
mostly  along  the  creek  ;  Tuttle  &  Finley,  who  own 
eighty  acres  in  the  same  section  ;  Simon  A.  Coffey, 
seventy  acres,  chiefly  on  the  Meacham  tract ;  Will 
Coffey,  sixteen  acres ;  S.  Gibbens,  eighteen  acres ; 
Thomas  Forsyth,  thirty  acres ;  George  Abel,  eight 
acres  ;  Ben  Hickok,  twelve  acres,  and  other  small 
growers  swell  the  total  to  about  350  acres. 

Crop  and  Profits. — As  to  returns  to  the  acre,  last 
season  George  Abel  sold  $450  worth  of  melons  off  of 
six  acres.  O.  M.  Tuttle  shipped  eighteen  carloads 
off  thirty-five  acres.  Jeff  Maddux  shipped  about  the 
same  quantity. 

All  the  growers  have  fine  looking  vines  this  year, 
but  the  late  spring  has  kept  the  plants  back.  The 
yield  to  the  acre  will  consequently  be  less  than  last 
year,  but  the  greater  acreage  will  more  than  com- 
pensate. Representatives  of  San  FranciSco  dealers 
have  already  been  up,  seeking  to  contract  for  crops, 
but  so  far  none  have  been  sold.  There  is  a  better 
demand  in  the  San  Francisco  market  for  Mark  West 
melons  than  for  those  grown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
State.  The  soil  in  this  section  is  especially  adapted 
to  growing  large,  sweet  watermelons. 

How  TO  Grow  Them. — While  the  men  engaged  in 
this  business  get  large  returns,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  labor  incident  to  a  good  harvest  is 
very  hard,  and  that  chance  is  an  element  largely  in- 
volved. The  longer  the  season,  i.  e.,  the  time  from 
seeding  to  first  frost,  the  greater  the  harvest.  But 
if  the  seed  be  sown  too  early,  while  the  soil  is  not  yet 
warm,  the  young  plants  are  attacked  by  insects  and 
sometimes  totally  destroyed.  Last  year  O.  M.  Tut- 
tle was  obliged  to  sow  some  ground  four  times  before 
getting  a  stand.  Again,  large  melons  are,  generally 
speaking,  in  better  demand,  and  so  command  bet- 
ter prices,  than  small  ones,  but  if  the  vines  be  too 
close  the  melons  will  be  small.  On  the  other  hand, 
large  melons  are  harder  to  handle  than  small  ones. 
The  plants  thrive  best  in  good,  light  soil.  If  grown 
in  soil  that  is  damp  or  too  rich,  they  will  grow  large 
but  rank.  Thus  good  judgment  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  kind  of  soil  required  are  essential.  The  varieties 
grown  for  shipment  are  the  Cuban  Queen  and  Rattle- 
snake. William  Kenley  raises  the  Kenley  and  Red- 
seed,  both  of  which  are  more  prolific  than  the  former, 
but  will  not  stand  shipment. 

Melons  are  usually  planted  along  from  the  10th  to 
the  20th  of  April,  and  are  harvested  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  middle  of  October,  or  later.  After 
the  first  frost  watermelons  are  no  longer  market- 
able. The  fields  must  be  cultivated  at  least  four 
times  during  the  season.  Like  all  other  crops, 
melons  exhaust  the  soil  if  grown  on  the  same  land 
year  after  year.  Three  years  on  one  field  is  the 
longest  period  that  will  give  a  satisfactory  yield. 
Some  of  the  growers  alternate  with  wheat  and  get  a 
good  crop  of  cereal  one  year  and  a  fine  harvest  of 
melons  the  next. 

Harvesting  is  about  the  hardest  work  connected 
with  melon  growing.  To  gather,  in  one  day,  a  car- 
load of  melons  weighing  from  fifteen  to  forty  pounds 
each,  load  them  on  wagons  and  then  transfer  to  a 
car  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor.  The  melons  are 
not  boxed  or  sacked,  so  that  each  one  must  be  han- 
dled separately,  and  handled  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
rind.  Then,  the  producer  must  take  chances  on  the 
demand  and  price.  As  with  the  other  industries  of 
California — or  any  other  country,  for  that  matter — 
successful  melon  culture  requires  two  things,  brains 
and  hard  work. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Apricots  Now  Moving. — Niles  Her- 
ald, July  12 :  The  E.  A.  Ellsworth  drier 
is  a  busy  place,  as  about  1000  boxes  of 
apricots  are  being  handled  daily.  There 
are  about  165  people  at  work  on  the 
grounds,  all  told,  and  the  first  shipment 
of  dried  fruit  was  made  yesterday  to  the 
city.  The  first  local  'cots  came  in  this 
week  and  proved  to  be  of  very  fine  quality 
and  size.  The  C.  B.  Overaker,  William 
Barry  and  Ellsworth  crops  are  being 
cured  in  this  drier.  The  movement  of 
'cots  to  the  canneries  began  Monday.  The 
price  ranges  from  $25  to  $30  for  'cots  at 
eight,  ten  and  twelve  to  the  pound.  The 
average  is  $27.50  per  ton. 

AMADOR. 

Flies  Said  to  Kill  a  Steer.— lone 
Valley  Record:  A  gentleman  came  in  from 
near  the  Swift  ranch  the  other  day  bear- 
ing a  rather  strange  tale.  He  says  that 
while  riding  on  the  grant  he  noticed  a 
fine  fat  steer  fighting  a  horde  of  flies.  The 
beast  seemed  to  be  in  great  agony,  bellow- 
ing and  roaring  and  pawing  the  earth  in 
a  wild  exertion  to  rid  himself  of  his  pesky 
tormentors.  Desirous  of  knowing  the  out- 
come, he  visited  the  place  the  next  day 
and  there  saw  the  steer  in  the  throes  of 
death,  surrounded  by  thousands  of  the 
common  fly,  and  it  died  in  a  short  time. 

BUTTE. 

Rats  Eat  Oranges. — Oroville  Regis- 
ter: The  Oroville  oranges  are  so  sweet 
that  the  rats  are  fond  of  them  and  will  eat 
out  the  center  of  an  orange  whenever  an 
opportunity  is  presented.  At  the  home  of 
C.  Gray  they  climb  the  house,  run  across 
the  roof  and  jump  from  the  edge  of  the 
porch  roof  to  an  orange  tree  where  they 
eat  their  fill  of  the  fruit.  At  the  home  of 
Judge  Lott  a  rat  was  lately  seen  walking 
a  telephone  wire  from  the  house  to  an 
orange  tree.  The  following  evening  the 
Judge  watched  for  the  rat  and  thought  he 
could  knock  him  down  with  a  pole  and 
let  the  dog  kill  the  rodent.  When  half 
way  across  the  pole  was  brought  into  use, 
but  the  rat  saw  the  danger  and  turning 
quickly  on  the  slender  wire  he  made  his 
way  back  to  a  place  of  security. 

Paradise  Fruit  Crop.— Oroville  Reg- 
ister :  Henry  Bushman,  speaking  of  fruit 
in  Paradise  locality,  said  the  prune  crop 
was  shorter  this  year  than  usual.  He 
thought  it  was  because  the  ti-ees  bore  so 
heavily  last  season.  The  apple  crop 
would  be  fair,  while  the  peach  crop  would 
be  very  fine. 

DEL  NORTE. 
Cutworms.  —  Crescent  City  News: 
Cutworms  are  making  their  advent  in  Del 
Norte  county.  Crops  of  various  kinds,  in- 
cluding peas,  corn,  beets,  etc.,  were  total 
failures  last  season  in  this  county,  as  well 
as  in  other  portions  of  the  State  and  in 
Oregon,  having  been  completely  devas- 
tated by  the  pests. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Fine  Berries. — Areata  Union:  James 
Eglos  of  Areata  can  easily  pride  himself 
upon  having  probably  the  finest  straw- 
berry patch  in  Humboldt  county — not  in 
lateral  area,  but  in  the  quality  and  size  of 
the  berries  produced.  The  berries  are  of 
the  Nick  Omer,  Brandy  wine  and  Excelsior 
varieties,  and,  in  addition  to  their  wonder- 
ful size,  are  of  excellent  quality.  Three 
berries  of  the  Brandywine  variety  were 
cured  in  alcohol,  each  being  as  large 
around  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the 
three  completely  filled  the  pint  fruit  jar. 

KINGS. 

Big  Job  of  Haying.— Hanford  Senti- 
nel: D.  M.  Stewart  has  a  big  job  of 
haying  on  hand  and  the  work  on  the 
ranch  was  begun  April  16th  last,  since 
which  time  a  force  of  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen men,  with  the  necessary  machinery, 
has  been  very  busy,  and  to  date  fully  1000 
tons  has  been  placed  in  the  stack.  The 
hay  is  alfalfa  and  grows  on  about  300 
acres.  The  harvest  will  be  finished  about 
October  1st,  when  that  meadow  will  have 
produced  this  season  upwards  of  2000  tons. 

Sale  of  Fine  Horses.— Hanford  Sen- 
tinel, July  11:  The  finest  carload  of  horses 
that  has  been  shipped  out  of  Hanford  for 
many  months  went  to  San  Francisco 
Monday,  where  they  will  be  transferred  to 
the  vessels  and  finally  landed  in  Guate- 
mala for  the  United  States  government. 
George  Wolf  purchased  the  horses  of  W. 
J.  Newport  for  C.  H.  Bellina,  and  the  en- 
tire lot  of  eighteen  will  average  1600 
pounds  apiece.  They  are  all  bays  or  very 
dark  browns  and  in  excellent  condition. 
The  sum  of  $2300  was  realized  by  Mr. 
Newport  for  the  entire  bunch. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Big  Strawberry  on  Small  Bush. — 
Los  Angeles  Times:    At  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  there  is  on  exhibition  a  large, 
red  strawberry,  with  a  full-fledged  straw- 


berry plant  of  three  branches  and  nine 
leaves,  growing  from  its  side.  The  plant 
is  about  1  inch  in  height. 

Big  Sale  of  Trees.— Ontario  Record- 
Observer,  July  12 :  R.  M.  Teague,  pro- 
prietor of  the  San  Dimas  Nurseries, 
recently  received  orders  from  Washing- 
ton for  the  shipment  of  orange  trees  to 
Mare  Island,  from  which  place  they  will 
be  sent  to  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  naval  sta- 
tions in  the  Pacific.  The  demand  for 
citrus  trees  this  season  has  been  very  good. 
Mr.  Teague  states  that  from  a  stock  of 
50,000  choice  citrus  trees,  only  about  3000 
remain,  which  are  now  offered  for  sale  at' 
extremely  low  prices.  The  reduction  in 
price  ought  to  be  a  strong  incentive  to 
plant  to  parties  who  have  held  back 
planting  on  account  of  high  prices,  or 
who  want  to  replace  missing  trees  in  their 
orchards.  Mr.  Teague  says  he  will  have 
100,000  choice  citrus  trees  for  planting  in 
1902,  and  that  contracts  are  being  taken 
for  delivery  next  year. 

MONTEREY. 

Grain  Field  Fire.— Salinas  Index, 
July  11:  News  of  a  most  destructive 
grain  fire  reached  here  yesterday.  A 
spark  from  the  northbound  train,  just  be- 
fore reaching  Gonzales,  set  fire  to  some 
standing  grain  on  the  H.  Orio  ranch  and 
spread  with  great  rapidity  to  the  ranches 
of  Chris  Asmussen  and  Mrs.  Ramelli. 
Hundreds  of  willing  hands  were  fighting 
the  flames,  which  were  subdued  as  they 
reached  the  V.  Tavernetti  place.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  between  $4000  and 
$4500,  which  is  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

Horses  on  a  Rampage.— Salinas  In- 
dex, July  11 :  A  year  or  so  ago,  when  the 
war  with  China  was  on,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment purchased  a  large  number  of 
horses  in  California  for  cavalry  purposes. 
Subsequently  hostilities  in  China  ceased 
and  the  Kaiser  had  no  use  for  the  horses 
purchased  here.  A  large  band  of  the  ani- 
mals were  placed  on  pasture  on  the  San 
Francisquito  ranch  below  Monterey.  They 
were  wild,  most  of  them  never  having 
been  even  halter  broken.  Some  of  them 
were  sold  at  auction  here,  bringing  from 
$10  to  $15  a  head.  Tuesday  afternoon 
about  500  of  the  horses  were  driven  into 
Monterey  to  be  shipped  away  on  the  cars. 
Breaking  away  from  the  vaqueros  in 
charge,  the  wild  horses  stampeded  in  all 
directions,  cavorting  through  the  streets 
and  a  portion  of  them  racing  up  through 
the  Del  Monte  grounds,  where  they  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  flower  beds 
before  they  were  corraled.  As  a  vaquero 
named  Jose  Torres  was  chasing  them,  the 
horse  he  was  riding  leaped  into  an  old 
well  which  had  been  dug  near  the  Del 
Monte  gas  house.  Fortunately  there  was 
no  water  in  the  well,  and,  wonderful  to 
I'elate,  neither  horse  nor  rider  was  in- 
jured in  the  plunge  to  the  bottom. 

Twenty  Gallons  of  Ladybugs.— 
Salinas  Index:  George  R.  Rowe  and  H. 
Hetherington  of  Watsonville  drove  in 
from  Tascajara  Hot  Springs  and  brought 
with  them  the  strangest  load  of  freight 
ever  brought  to  this  city — twenty  gallons 
of  live  ladybugs,  contained  in  a  five-gallon 
coal  oil  can,  a  box  about  the  same  size  and 
the  remainder  in  grain  sacks.  They  were 
caught  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  the 
mountains  near  the  springs,  and  will  be 
turned  loose  in  the  Pajaro  valley  orchards 
to  clear  the  trees  of  wooly  aphis.  The 
bugs  are  placed  on  one  side  of  an  orchard 
and  they  never  let  up  until  the  aphis  nest 
is  cleaned  from  every  tree.  The  destroy- 
ers then  go  on  until  they  find  another 
orchard,  as  the  aphis  is  their  favorite  food. 
There  are  about  10,000  ladybugs  in  a 
quart,  consequently  there  are  about  800,000 
in  the  twenty  gallons  now  in  possession  of 
Rowe  and  Hetherington.  The  market 
price  of  the  bugs  is  50  cents  a  thousand, 
making  the  lot  worth  $400,  although  sud- 
denly dumping  so  large  a  quantity  is  likely 
to  bear  the  market.  Rowe  and  Hether- 
ington say  there  are  plenty  more  bugs 
where  they  got  theirs.  They  can  be 
scraped  up  from  the  ground  by  the  hand- 
ful. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Sugar  Beets  a  Success. —  Perris 
Progress:  The  sugar  beets  planted  in  early 
spring  at  Ethanac  have  been  tested  at  the 
factory.  The  result  was  14%  saccharine 
matter  and  83%  purity.  The  beets  have 
recently  been  irrigated,  and  will  ripen  on 
or  about  Aug.  1.  Those  tested  weigh 
about  a  pound  each.  When  they  ripen 
and  are  ready  for  harvest  the  percentage 
of  sugar  will  be  considerably  more.  The 
beets  are  now  so  large  that  a  good  ton- 
nage is  assured,  many  weighing  two 
pounds  or  more  each.  The  basis  of  the 
new  prosperity  and  influx  of  capital  is  the 
ample  underground  water  supply.  Grow- 
ing sugar  beets  in  dry  soil  without  irriga- 
tion has  become  a  very  unpopular  busi- 
ness in  other  parts  of  southern  California. 
Sugar  factories  and  beet  growers  now 
seek  land  with  an  abundant  water  supply. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Shipping  Tons  of  Apricots.— Lodi 


Sentinel,  July  11 :  Dried  apricots  are 
being  sacked  at  a  lively  rate  in  Mason 
Bros.'  warehouse.  Much  of  the  fruit  will 
be  shipped  at  once  to  fill  contracts,  but  a 
considerable  quantity  will  be  held  as  a 
reserve  until  the  chance  offers  for  a  good 
sale  at  fancy  figures.  Two  grades  are 
being  handled.  To  an  ordinary  observer 
there  seemed  but  little  difl'erence  in  the 
fruit,  but  the  men  accustomed  to  sorting 
it  could  tell  at  a  glance  why  one  was  first 
class  and  the  other  second  class.  The 
dried  fruit  is  put  into  95-pound  bags  and 
is  then  ready  for  shipping. 

Over  Two  Thousand  Acres  of 
Grain  Burned.— Tracy,  July  12  :  The 
most  serious  grain  fire  in  this  section  for 
years  occurred  to-day.  A  spark  from  the 
locomotive  of  a  passing  freight  train  near 
Bethany  started  a  fire  in  the  Naglee 
Burke  tract  that  burned  over  2000  acres. 
Combined  harvesters  at  work  narrowly 
escaped.  Carl  Walters  is  the  heaviest 
loser.  His  loss  is  over  7000  sacks,  no  in- 
surance. Antone  Pierson  and  J.  B.  Root 
are  also  heavy  losers. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Apple  Crop  Sells  at  $20  Per  Ton.— 
Watsonville  Pajaronian,  July  11:  Geo.  W. 
Rowe  has  sold  the  apple  crop  of  his 
orchard  in  Railroad  district  (the  Coward 
orchard)  to  Porter  Bros.  Co.  for  a  flat 
price  of  $20  per  ton  delivered  at  the  com- 
pany's packing  house  at  Watsonville 
depot.  All  grades  are  included.  Mr. 
Rowe  is  to  care  for  the  orchard,  pick  the 
fruit  and  pack  in  orchard  boxes,  and  haul 
it  to  town.  His  apple  orchard  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  among  the  best  in  California, 
and  the  character  of  its  fruit  has  always 
been  excellent.  This  sale  is,  we  believe, 
the  opening  of  a  new  method  for  handling 
the  crops  of  large  orchards,  and  the  trial 
will  be  watched  with  considerable  interest. 
Heretofore  weight  purchases  have  been 
made,  but  almost  exclusively  with  small 
growers.  Mr.  Rowe  asked  and  was  of- 
fered close  to  $5000  for  his  crop,  and  he 
believes  that  his  large  crop  will  net  him 
considerably  above  that  sum. 

SOLANO. 

Fattening  Hogs  on  Fruit  Refuse. 
— Vacaville  Reporter:  Mr.  Gates  is  one  of 
those  orchardists  who  believes  in  utilizing 
the  waste  fruit  and  cuttings,  and  to  that 
end  has  a  drove  of  young  hogs  that  are 
thriving  splendidly  upon  the  refuse.  They 
are  placed  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  in  the 
orchard,  and  a  trough  runs  down  the 
bank  of  the  creek,  into  which  the  fruit  is 
dumped.  Not  a  penny  has  been  spent  for 
feed,  and  a  healthier  lot  of  hogs  we  never 
saw.  Feeding  them  is  really  a  saving,  as 
it  eliminates  the  cost  of  hauling  away  the 
fruit  they  are  fed. 

Heavy  Shipments  of  Vegetables. 
— Vacaville  Reporter,  July  13:  Vegetables 
have  done  well  this  year,  and  the  market 
has  held  up  good  even  under  heavy  ship- 
ments. Vacaville  is  certainly  in  the  minds 
of  the  San  Francisco  commission  men,  for 
there  has  not  been  a  report  issued  this 
year  that  has  not  had  more  or  less  to  say 
about  the  probable  consignments  from 
Vaca  valley.  Hartley  Bros.,  from  the 
ranch  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hartley,  sent  full  car- 
loads of  vegetables  for  nine  consecutive 
days  to  San  Francisco,  and  since  that  time 
have  continued  with  many  large  ship- 
ments daily. 

Pest  that  Resembles  the  Texas 
Fly.  —  Solano  Republican :  Dairymen 
throughout  Marin  county,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Olema  and  Point  Reyes, 
are  greatly  exercised  over  the  appearance 
in  large  numbers  of  a  small  fly,  similar  to 
to  the  Texas  fly,  which  threatens  to  com- 
mit serious  depredations  among  the  cat- 
tle. Already  a  number  of  calves  have 
succumbed  to  the  bites  of  this  pest.  The 
fly  is  described  as  a  small  hard  insect 
which  burrows  down  into  the  hair  and 
bites .  viciously.  It  seems  impossible  to 
crush  it,  as  a  severe  blow  of  the  hand  has 
no  effect.  Although  this  ■  species  of  fly 
made  its  appearance  two  years  ago,  it  was 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  the 
alarm  which  is  felt  this  year. 

A  New  Variety  of  Plum. — Vacaville 
Reporter,  July  13;  Oscar  Garlich  has  a 
new  variety  of  plum  which  for  uniform 
size  and  selling  quality  is  a  wonder.  The 
plum,  which  is  from  two-year-old  grafts, 
is  a  native  of  Japan  and  resembles  a 
banana  greatly  in  taste,  while  in  general 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the  Wickson 
plum.  A  good  sized  shipment,  which 
reached  Chicago  Wednesday,  sold  for 
$2.95  a  crate,  a  very  high  price  when  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  middle  of  the  season 
is  considered.  The  fruit  is  of  such  size 
that  three  plums  can  be  packed  each  way 
in  a  basket  and  only  two  deep.  Even 
then  4J-inch  crates  have  to  be  made  with 
cleats  to  allow  room  for  the  fruit.  Mr. 
Garlich  has  about  300  trees  of  these  plums 
and  from  150  of  them  has  picked  over  150 
crates  this  year. 

SONOMA. 

A  Runaway  Team  Causes  Serious 


Accident. —Woodland  Mail:  W. 
Hatcher  met  with  a  painful  and  perhaps 
fatal  accident  near  Windsor  Monday 
morning  while  hauling  hay.  His  team 
ran  away  and  the  wagon,  heavily  loaded, 
was  precipitated  upon  him.  His  right  ear 
was  torn  from  his  head,  his  face  badly 
disfigured,  and  he  probably  suffered  in- 
ternal injuries. 

TEHAMA. 

Wind  Caused  50%  Loss.— Red  Bluff 
News,  July  12:  P.  C.  Crumbaugh  is 
threshing  his  crop  of  wheat.  The  yield 
is  not  very  satisfactory,  as  it  is  going  only 
seven  or  eight  sacks  to  the  acre.  He  lost 
heavily  by  the  north  wind,  which  threshed 
out  probably  50%  of  the  grain.  He  planted 
last  year  a  wheat  called  the  blue  stem, 
that  produces  well  in  Washington,  but 
which  will  not  stand  the  north  wind  any 
better  than  Golden  Gate  Club.  Hereafter 
Mr.  Crumbaugh  will  give  his  attention 
more  to  stock  raising  than  to  farming. 

Harvester  Team  Runs  Away.— Red 
Bluff  News:  A  root  about  2^  inches  thick 
found  its  way  into  the  cylinder  of  a  har- 
vester engaged  in  cutting  grain  on  the 
Casale  ranch,  and  the  racket  it  made  in- 
side the  cylinder  case  frightened  the 
twenty-six  head  of  mules,  causing  them  to 
run  away  with  the  big  machine.  No  one 
was  hurt,  nor  were  any  of  the  animals, 
but  the  machinery  was  more  or  less  dam- 
aged and  work  had  to  be  knocked  off. 
Mr.  Casale  has  been  very  fortunate  with 
his  harvester  teams,  for  during  the  nine 
years  that  he  has  used  them  this  was  the 
first  runaway  where  any  particular  dam- 
age was  done. 

The  Future  Orchard.— Red  Bluff 
People's  Cause :  The  statistics  at  the 
assessor's  office  on  tree  growing  show 
that  the  orchards  of  this  county  in  the 
future  will  be  composed  mostly  of  peach 
and  olive  trees.  The  olive  tree  has  not 
yet  been  fully  tried,  but  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  do  well.  The  peach  has  been  found 
to  be  a  more  certain  bearer  than  the 
prune,  and  the  latter  is  giving  way  to  it. 
The  statistics  show  the  number  of  young 
peach  trees  coming  on  to  be  131,130,  and 
the  number  of  young  olives  87,472.  The 
young  prune  trees  coming  on  are  only 
17,550,  which  shows  they  are  not  in  such 
favor  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

VENTURA. 
Market  for  Apricot  Pits. — A  Ven- 
tura dispatch  states  that  the  apricot  pits 
this  season  will  yield  a  neat  sum  to  the 
growers  who  dry  their  fruit.  Buyers  are 
now  offering  $10  per  ton  for  the  pits,  de- 
livered at  the  Southern  Pacific  Milling 
Co.'s  warehouse  in  Ventura.  A  few  years 
ago  the  pits  were  usually  thrown  away, 
but  some  persons  used  them  for  fuel. 
Each  year  they  became  more  valuable. 
Two  years  ago  they  sold  for  $5  a  ton  ;  last 
season  the  price  advanced  to  $7  per  ton. 
A  machine  for  removing  the  kernel  will 
be  operated  at  the  warehouse  after  the 
apricot  season  closes.  Prussic  acid  will  be 
made  from  them. 

Bees'  Instinct.— Nordhoff  Ojai :  A 
few  days  ago  a  strange  object  was  found 
in  one  of  the  Kelly  hives.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  great  piece  of  wax,  but  why  the  bees 
should  have  spent  so  much  energy  in 
making  the  wax  when  there  was  honey  to 
gather  was  a  mystery,  until  the  object 
was  removed  from  the  hive,  and  on  inves- 
tigation was  found  to  be  a  dead  rat  in- 
cased in  a  coat  of  wax.  The  rat,  straying 
into  the  hive,  was  stung  to  death,  but  the 
bees  were  unable  to  move  the  body.  To 
make  its  presence  less  offensive,  the  little 
workers  spent  the  night  in  building  the 
rat  a  coffin  of  wax,  coating  it  from  head 
to  tail.  It  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  rare  cases  of  bee  instinct  on  record. 

YOLO. 

Apricot  Pits  Advancing.— Winters 
Express,  July  12:  Apricot  pits  are  grow- 
ing in  value  as  the  days  go  by.  The  latest 
top  price  we  have  heard  is  $13,  but  there's 
no  telling  what  the  price  is  to-day.  Just 
think  of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  pits  that 
have  been  burned  for  fuel  in  the  years 
that  have  passed.  It's  enough  to  make 
the  fruit  grower  sick  at  the  pocket  book. 

YUBA. 

Wheat  YiEBD  not  Up  to  Anticipa- 
tions.— Marysville  Democrat,  July  12: 
Harvesting  in  this  vicinity  is  now  well 
along — in  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
one-half  the  acreage  has  been  gathered. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  yield  of  the  wheat 
is  not  up  to  expectation  in  quantity, 
while  the  quality  is  quite  satisfactory.  An 
interview  with  several  farmers  establishes 
the  fact  that  eight  or  nine'sacks  per  acre 
is  about  the  average  yield,  though  there 
are  some  fields  that  exceed  this.  Eugene 
Summy  has  just  completed  harvesting  a 
field  of  seventy  acres  near  Sutter  City, 
which  produced  an  average  of  a  trifle 
more  than  eighteen  sacks  per  acre,  while 
other  fields  in  the  same  vicinity  are  yield- 
ing less  than  six  sacks.  The  barley  crop 
has  proven  fully  up  to  expectations,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Sweet  Girl  Graduate. 

Standiog  alone  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Where,  as  the  poet  says,  childhood's 
days  flee, 

Dreamily  gazing  far  into  the  future, 
Lazily  musing  on  things  that  shall  be  ! 

Slender  and  tall  in  your  womanhood's 
beauty. 

Fair  as  a  flower,  and  pure  as  a  dove. 
Wistfully  gazing  away  in  the  distance, 
Looking  and  longing  for  something  to 
love ! 

Who  would  not  love  such  a  fair,  winsome 
creature  I 

Bright  with  the  glories  of  childhood's 
fair  days, 

Dreaming  of  life  as  the  fairest  of  pictures, 
Giving  no  heed  to  its  long,  weary  maze? 

Maiden,  half  woman,  half  child  in  your 
beauty. 

Keep  your  pure  heart  in  this  world's 
toil  and  strife, 
Heed  not  the  voice  of  the  million  who 
seek  you. 

Keep  'midst  the  flowers  that  perfume 
this  life. 

Dreamy  brown  eyes  looking  out  on  the 
waters, 

Sweet,  rosy  lips  faintly  stirred  by  a 
smile. 

Tender  heart  dreaming  of  joys  in  the 
future, 

Tender  soul,   fair  and  unspotted  by 
guile — 

O  may  the  sunbeams  forever  rest  with 
you, 

Linger  around  j'ou  as  brightly  as  now. 
Chasing   all   sorrow   away    from  your 
bosom. 

Keeping  the   storm-clouds  afar  from 
your  brow. 

Standing  alone  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Watching   your  childhood's  days  go 

with  the  stream, 
May  all  the  years  of  your  womanhood's 

glory. 

Pass  just  as  brightly  as  that  vanished 
dream. 

— Eva  M.  Niles,  in  Transcript. 


A  Pair  of  Vagabonds. 

I  first  met  the  old  man  and  his  dog 
in  a  red-hot  melodrama,  in  which  Al- 
cibiades,  as  the  dog  was  called,  and 
his  master  were  engaged  for  a  kind 
of  a  specialty  part. 

It  was  a  shockingly  ridiculous  piece, 
badly  put  on  the  stage  and  villianously 
acted — I  was  manager  myself  and  I 
played  the  chief  part,  so  I  ought  to 
know — but  there  was  one  item  in  our 
entertainment  which  was  worth  all  the 
money  charged  at  the  door.  I  mean 
the  performance  given  by  old  Billy 
Ecclestone  and  his  dog. 

The  part  supported  by  Billy  Eccle- 
stone was  that  of  a  drunken,  lazy, 
kindly  old  vagabond,  who  supported 
himself  by  means  of  a  performing  dog. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  him  to 
act,  as  all  that  was  required  was  for 
him  to  act  naturally.  As  the  author 
said  at  rehearsal:  "Don't  try  to  be 
more  of  a  vagabond  than  you  really 
are,  Billy.    You'll  overdo  it." 

So  Billy  loafed  on  the  stage  just  as 
he  did  in  the  public  house  bar — the 
dog  did  the  rest. 

You  talk  about  acting — I  only  wish 
you  could  have  seen  this  dog.  That 
animal  combined  the  intelligence  of 
a  senior  wrangler  with  the  smug  hypoc- 
risy of  a  Chadband.  He  could  look 
miserable  and  half  starved,  walk  dead 
lame,  and  go  blind  one  minute,  and 
the  next  time  you  met  him  he  would 
be  going  through  a  long  and  com- 
plicated performance  with  unnat- 
ural activity  and  dash. 

I  suppose  the  shifty,  roving  life  had 
wakened  the  dog's  moral  nature ;  but 
I  can  only  say  that  he  rose  to  the 
heights  of  deception  which  I  thought 
were  only  possible  to  human  beings. 
He  would  "shoulder  arms,"  "march 
to  war"  and  "die  for  his  country"  in 
the  presence  of  a  district  visiting  old 
woman  with  such  a  chaste  air  of  pious 
resignation  that  I  have  seen  tears 
trickling  down  the  spectators'  cheeks. 
In  some  curious  way  that  abandoned  old 
dog  could  suggest  holy  martyrdom 
combined  with  a  desire  for  social  re- 
form just  when  he  liked. 

I  remember  seeing  an  old  woman  so 


impressed  by  the  dog's  air  of  noble  pa- 
tience that  she  gave  old  Billy  sixpence, 
and  groped  blindly  in  her  bag  for  a 
biscuit  for  the  dog.  Whether  she  was 
so  overcome  with  emotion  that  she 
didn't  notice  what  she  was  doing  I 
can't  say,  but  instead  of  producing  a 
biscuit  she  handed  the  animal  a  tem- 
perance tract,  entitled  "Shall  I  Get 
Drunk  To-night  ?  " 

The  dog  rose  to  the  occasion  su- 
perbly. To  be  sure,  when  she  groped 
in  her  bag  there  was  a  slightly 
worldly  look  in  his  eyes,  which  re- 
minded me  of  the  expression  on  a 
parson's  face  when  the  plate  is  being 
carried  around ;  but  when  the  tract 
was  produced  the  old  missionary  ex- 
pression returned,  and,  with  a  glance 
at  the  heading,  he  carried  it  to  his 
master  and  wagged  his  tail. 

I  regret  to  add  that  as  soon  as  the 
old  woman's  back  was  turned  Al- 
cibiades  led  the  way  to  the  public 
house. 

But  when  Alcibiades  went  through 
his  performance  in  a  music  hall  his 
manners  were  quit  different.  The  look 
of  noble  resignation  gave  way  to 
one  of  reckless  and  diabolical  enjoy- 
ment. There  was  a  sly  twinkle  in  his 
eye  that  suggested  comic  songs  with 
double  meanings,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  telling  a  yarn  com- 
pared with  which  a  French  farce 
would  be  innocent  and  pure. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  abandoned 
expression  on  that  dog's  face  had  once 
caught  the  attention  of  the  County 
Council  they  would  have  refused  to 
renew  the  license  of  every  hall  where 
he  appeared. 

Several  years  elapsed  since  the  break- 
ing-up  of  our  provincial  melodrama 
and  my  next  encounter  with  Billy  and 
his  dog.  I  believe  they  rubbed  along 
in  their  usual  fashion.  Alcibiades  was 
a  dog  of  some  resource.  When  things 
were  very  bad  he  was  capable  of  ab- 
stracting a  piece  of  meat  from  the 
butcher's  shop  and  bringing  it  in 
triumph  to  Billy's  lodgings.  His  mas- 
ter would  then  gravely  reprove  the 
dog  and  cook  the  meat. 

Once  Billy  sold  him  to  a  young  dog 
trainer  who  thought  Alcibiades  would 
exercise  a  good  moral  influence  over 
his  younger  pupils.  The  price  agreed 
upon  was  £5,  but  within  a  week  Billy 
bought  the  old  sinner  back  for  twenty 
shillings,  the  reason  being  that  Alci- 
biades not  only  obstinately  refused 
to  perform  tricks  of  any  kind  for  a 
stranger,  but  displayed  his  annoyance 
at  things  in  general  by  killing  a  val- 
uable fox  terrier. 

I  came  across  them  again  at 
Brighton.  Billy  and  his  dog  were 
giving  brief  performances  on  the 
beach.  They  both  looked  somewhat 
older,  and  a  little  wickeder.  Poor 
old  Billy  was  going  down  hill  rapidly. 
Strange  as  it  may  sound,  he  was  a 
man  of  high  education,  and  had  once 
held  a  good  appointment  as  master 
in  a  public  school.  The  downfall  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  usual 
causes,  and  now  he  had  degenerated 
into  a  thorough  vagabond. 

It  was  a  rather  pitiable  spectacle  to 
see  the  good-natured,  weak  old  fellow 
and  his  dog  going  through  the  same 
tricks  ;  Alcibiades  looking  as  pious  and 
vigilant  as  ever,  but  a  little  more 
ragged,  and  a  trifle  stiff  in  the  joints. 

But  it  was  here  that  Alcibiades  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  a  remakable 
career.  It  was  a  crowning  stroke  of 
diplomacy  and  sagacity,  for  which  at 
least  three  people  owe  him  an  ever- 
lasting debt  of  gratitude. 

It  happened  that  at  that  time  I 
was  working  very  hard  to  win  the 
affections  of  a  certain  young  woman, 
who  weighed  me  in  the  balance  with 
a  judicial  exactness  which  was  rather 
exasperating. 

However,  we  had  at  least  one  com- 
mon pecularity — a  profound  respect 
for  dogs — and  when  I  told  her  of  Al- 
cibiades and  his  master,  who  were 
then  performing  on  the  beach  ;  and  how, 
at  one  time,  I  had  been  their  comrade 
and  companion,  she  was  delighted. 
I  had  rather  feared  that  her  fastidious 
little  mind  might  have  been  shocked 
at  the  notion  of  my  having  once  been 
intimate  with  such  a  pair  of  vaga- 
bonds, but,  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
rather  pleased.    I  think  she  considered 


it  a  great  honor  for  any  man  to  be  in- 
timate with  such  a  dog  as  Alcibiades. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  scene  Alcibi- 
ades was  extremely  busy  balancing  a 
Japanese  umbrella  on  the  end  of  his  nose. 
He  winked  at  me,  and  dropped  the  um- 
brella, but  redeemed  his  reputation 
by  playing  a  concertina.  As  soon  as 
old  Billj'  saw  I  had  arrived,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  young  lady,  he 
judged  it  was  a  favorable  moment  to 
take  up  a  collection.  So  Alcibiades 
was  sent  round  with  a  tin  mug,  while 
his  master  gave  a  pathetic  recitation 
about  his  "grandchild's  doll." 

I  may  mention  that  Alcibiades  could 
take  up  a  collection  in  a  way  that 
would  put  many  church  wardens  to 
shame.  There  was  no  escaping  him. 
In  fact,  if  you  seriously  tried  to  avoid 
him,  he  sniffed  the  calves  of  your  legs 
in  a  way  which  would  excite  liberality 
in  a  miser. 

But,  to  my  surprise,  he  took  com- 
paratively little  notice  of  me,  and 
passed  on  to  Miss  Woodhurst,  and 
made  as  much  fuss  over  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a  friend  of  the  family.  I 
was  sorry,  because  she  was  just  the 
kind  of  a  girl  to  lose  her  head  if  a  dog 
took  any  notice  of  her. 

But  Alcibiades  behaved  in  a  most 
eccentric  fashion,  for  he  seemed  to 
abandon  the  sacred  task  of  collecting, 
and  ran  back  to  old  Billy,  with  his 
stump  of  a  tail  quivering  with  emo- 
tion. 

The  old  man  gave  me  a  grin  of  wel- 
come, and  glanced  at  the  girl  by  my 
side.  To  my  amazement  he  stopped 
dead  short  in  his  recitation  and 
blushed.  Yes  !  his  weather-beaten, 
grizzly  old  face  actually  turned  scarlet. 

Miss  Woodhurst  appeared  to  be  sub- 
limely unconscious  of  what  was  going 
on,  her  attention  being  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  the  dog,  whom  she  seemed 
to  regard  as  a  being  of  a  higher  sphere. 

"  Isn't  he  a  dear  old  thing  ?  "  she 
whispered  in  an  awe-stricken  voice. 
"  I  should  like  to  buy  him." 

"If  you  buy  the  dog  you'll  have  to 
take  the  old  man,  too,"  I  remarked. 
"You  can't  have  one  without  the 
other." 

"Oh!  I  don't  want  the  old  man," 
she  said,  glancing  with  a  little  shrug 
of  horror  at  old  Billy. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  the  first 
time  she  had  looked  at  him,  for  a  flash 
of  half-puzzled  recognition  came  into 
her  eyes,  and  a  scarlet  patch  ap- 
peared on  each  cheek  as  she  glanced 
from  the  old  man  to  the  dog  and  then 
back  again. 

Then  she  turned  away  quickly,  and 
walked  toward  home,  and,  of  course, 
I  followed  submissively. 

"What  is  the  name  of  that  dog?" 
she  said,  presently,  making  a  great 
effort  to  speak  naturally. 

"They  call  him  Alcibiades,"  I  said, 
speaking  lightly,  to  help  her  regain 
her  composure.  "He's  old  in  sin  and 
in  years." 

"  And — and  the  old  man  ?  "  she  said. 

' '  Ecclestone  —  familiarly,  Billy  —  a 
very  good  old  boy,  too,  in  spite  of  his 
faults." 

"  He  happens  to  be  my  father,"  she 
said. 

This  was  rather  a  shock,  but  of 
course  I  evinced  no  surprise,  but  re- 
ceived the  news  as  if  it  were  quite 
•natural  for  a  well-dressed  young  lady, 
living  on  The  Drive,  to  have  a  father 
who  ran  a  performing  dog  show  on  the 
beach. 

"  I — I  am  rather  upset  about  it,"  she 
faltered. 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  be  very  glad 
to  find  him,"  I  ventured. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that," 
she  whispered.  "I  was  afraid  you 
would  think  the  opposite.  Will  you 
help  me  ?   What  ought  I  to  do  ?  " 

It  appeared  that  her  mother  had 
died  when  she  was  six  years  of  age,  and 
from  that  time  until  she  was  eleven 
her  father  neglected  her  so  shamefully 
that  at  last  her  mother's  brother 
interfered  and  took  her  away.  She 
could  vaguely  recollect  her  father 
buying  Alcibiades  as  a  pup.  The  old 
man  was  then  going  down  hill  fast,  and 
had  practically  lost  all  self-respect. 
She  had  never  seen  him  again  after 
her  uncle  took  her  away,  and  old  Billy 
had  made  no  effort  to  seek  her  out. 

But  she  was  now  free.  Her  imcle  had 


died  and  left  her  well  provided  for,  and 
she  was  anxious  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
the  old  man,  and,  in  fact,  more  than 
the  right  thing.  She  was  living  with 
a  maiden  aunt,  the  only  other  relative 
she  had  in  the  world,  but  she  would 
like  to  be  a  real  daughter  to  the  old 
man,  if  I  could  suggest  any  way  of 
bringing  it  about. 

Now,  it  struck  me  that  this  was  not 
quite  so  impossible  as  one  might 
suppose  Like  most  weak  people, 
old  Billy  was  amenable  to  influence, 
and  I  had  long  since  found  that  I  could 
do  almost  what  I  liked  with  him. 

So,  without  telling  Miss  Woodhurst 
anything  of  my  intention,  I  sought  the 
old  vagabond  out  that  night  at  his 
lodgings,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to 
prevent  a  drinking  bout. 

After  giving  him  a  good  shaking  up, 
morally  and  physically,  a  proceeding 
which  rather  puzzled  Alcibiades,  who 
hadly  knew  whether  to  applaud  my 
efforts  or  lay  hold  of  my  leg,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  sound  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  daughter. 

Now,  there  was  one  redeeming  fea- 
ture in  old  Billy's  character — he  was 
not  exactly  a  cadger — and  when,  in 
order  to  see  how  he  would  take  it,  I 
suggested  that  he  should  ask  his 
daughter  for  help,  he  rejected  the 
notion  with  scorn. 

"No,  my  boy,"  he  said,  bitterly, 
"I  treated  the  girl  badly,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  blackmail  her  and  be  a  beastly 
nuisance.  To-morrow  morning  the  dog 
and  I  will  be  up  and  off,  and  get  out  of 
her  way.  And  so  it  will  go  on  un- 
til the  old  dog  dies — it  won't  be 
long  now,  for  he's  very  old — and  then 
I  shall  go  to  the  workhouse,  and  no  one 
will  be  a  penny  the  worse." 

Then  I  approached  the  matter  in  a 
different  spirit,  and  told  him  that  the 
girl  wanted  a  father  just  as  badly 
as  he  wanted  a  home,  and  that 
he  would  have  to  shake  off  his  vagabond 
ways  and  be  a  man. 

Finally,  I  took  him  into  town  and 
had  him  groomed  down  and  decently 
clothed,  and  the  change  was  so  re- 
markable that,  when  we  three — Billy, 
the  dog  and  myself — walked  along  the 
Parade  the  next  morning,  no  one 
would  have  recognized  the  old  show- 
man. 

It  was  a  great  occasion,  for  we  met 
a  certain  dignified,  self-possessed  little 
lady,  who  put  her  dignity  and  self  pos- 
session on  one  side,  and,  greatly  to  the 
amazement  of  a  large  and  fashionable 
crowd,  put  her  arms  around  the  old 
sinner's  neck  and  kissed  him. 

Then  she  welcomed  Alcibiades,  who, 
with  his  usual  sagacity,  had  remem- 
bered her  from  his  puppyhood. 

Finally,  she  turned  to  me,  and — well, 
no,  she  didn't  say  anything,  but  there 
was  a  certain  look  in  her  eyes  which 
I  had  never  seen  in  the  eyes  of  any 
woman  before  during  the  five  and 
thirty  years  I  had  been  knocking 
about  in  the  world. 

And  I  have  only  one  more  remark  to 
add  about  Alcibiades,  the  wily — since 
that  moment  he  has  never  performed 
a  trick.  No  coaxing  or  persuading 
will  induce  that  cunning  old  rascal  to 
die  for  his  country,  or  even  accept  a 
cake  on  trust.  He  seems  to  quite  un- 
derstand that  he  has  retired  from  the 
profession,  and  like  a  wise  dog  he  de- 
clines to  appear  as  an  amateur. — 
Black  and  White. 


Cuti. 

When  there  has  been  a  real  cut,  with 
profuse  bleeding,  plunge  the  part  in  as 
hot  water  as  can  be  borne,  says  Dr. 
Julia  Holmes  Smith  in  the  Ledger,  and 
then  take  a  bit  of  absolutely  clean  cot- 
ton or  linen,  place  upon  it  a  little  vase- 
line or  lard,  even,  and  hold  the  edges  of 
the  wound  together  and  bind  it  as 
tightly  as  possible.  Thus  the  office  of 
the  court  plaster  or  adhesive  plaster 
is  replaced  by  what  is  certainly  to  be 
found  in  every  farmer's  family.  I  have 
known  good  results  to  be  obtained  from 
binding  upon  cuts  spiders'  webs,  to  be 
found  in  every  attic. 

Teacher — If  you  are  kind  and  polite 
to  your  young  comrades  what  will  be 
the  result  ? 

Bully  Jones — They'll  know  they  can 
lick  you. 
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A  Gigantic  Beehive. 

Texas  is  a  State  of  such  magnitude 
and  of  so  many  wonders  that  one  is 
scarcely  surprised  to  read  in  the  July 
St.  Nicholas  of  a  natural  beehive 
there,  in  which  tons  of  honey  are 
stored. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  spots  in 
the  world,  in  its  way,  says  Dr.  Eugene 
Murry- Aaron,  is  the  famous  "Devil's 
Punch  Bowl,"  as  the  natives  prefer  to 
call  it,  in  Valverde  county,  Texas, 
which  borders  the  Rio  Grande.  Its 
discoverers  noticed,  as  they  came  within 
a  couple  of  miles,  what  appeared  to  be 
a  cloud  of  smoke  constantly  rising 
from  a  spot  in  the  valley  below  them, 
and  when  they  came  nearer  they  heard 
a  rushing  sound  as  of  a  great  water- 
fall. It  proved  to  be  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  gigantic  beehive,  a  hole 
in  the  ground  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
from  which  were  rising  and  into  which 
were  descending  innumerable  swarms 
of  bees.  This,  then,  was  the  cause  of 
the  distant  appearance  of  rising 
smoke,  accompanied  by  a  loud  hum  of 
countless  insect  wings. 

Those  who  have  ventured  to  visit 
this  curious  cave  since  its  discovery, 
protecting  themselves  from  the  stings 
of  the  bees  by  mosquito  netting  or 
otherwise,  as  they  look  down  into  the 
yawning  cavity,  observe,  clinging  to  its 
sides,  great  festoons  of  honeycomb. 
Opening  into  the  large  cavity  can  be 
seen  many  smaller  ones  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  contain  ad- 
ditional stores  of  honey  in  their  dark 
recesses,  for  bees  love  darkness.  If 
a  method  could  be  devised  to  secure 
the  contents  of  this  great  treasure 
house  of  honey,  several  tons  of  the 
sweet  product  would  be  the  probable 
outcome.  But  this  cave,  large  and  well 
filled  as  it  is,  contains  but  a  small 
part  of  the  honeyed  treasure  with 
which  those  valleys  abound. 

In  that  far  southern  latitude  the 
winters  are  so  mild  that  the  bees  can 
gather  honey  through  the  whole  year. 
In  the  summer  time  they  obtain  it 
from  the  endless  variety  of  flowers 
which  bloom  in  those  fertile  valleys, 
and  in  the  winter  from  cactus  pears 
and  berries  of  many  sorts.  The  bees 
store  the  honey  thus  gathered  in  hol- 
low trees  and  small  clefts  of  rock,  but 
chiefly  caves,  some  of  which  are  easily 
accessible,  while  others  can  be  reached 
only  by  means  of  ropes  let  down  from 
heights  above.  The  country  is  so 
rough  that  the  hunter  must  leave  his 
pack  pony  or  burro  at  a  long  distance, 
and  must  find  his  toilsome  way  on  foot 
lo  the  cave  whence  he  hopes  to  obtain 
his  honey.  For  this  and  other  reasons, 
our  bee  farmers  will  have  little  cause 
to  fear  competition  from  the  wild 
honey  of  that  wonderful  region,  at 
least  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  bees 
of  the  Rio  Grande  could  cease  from 
their  toil  and  feast  themselves  and 
their  grubs  on  stores  collected  in  former 
years.  But  a  blind  instinct  prompts 
them  to  continue  their  labor  as 
steadily  as  if  they  were  entirely  des- 
titute. 

How  much  in  this  respect  they  re- 
semble men,  who  go  on  piling  up  wealth 
long  after  they  have  laid  by  enough  to 
support  themselves  and  families  in 
comfort !  So,  though  no  fable,  our 
story  ends  with  a  moral. 


Hoax— You're  a  fine  fellow  !  " 
Joax— What's  the  matter  ? 
Hoax — You've  given  your  wife  a  $25 
bonnet. 

Joax — Well,  you  don't  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

Hoax— No  ;  but  I  have  to  pay  for 
another  one  just  like  it  for  my  wife. 

"What  would  you  say,"  began  the 
vo'.uble  prophet  of  woe,  "if  I  were  to 
tell  you  that  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  all  the  rivers  in  this  country  would 
dry  up  ?  " 

"I  Would  say,"  replied  the  patient 
man,  "  'Go  thou,  and  do  likewise.'  " 


Roach  and  Bedbug  Destroyers. 

Herr  Bernegau  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  housekeepers,  and,  in  fact,  of 
suffering  humanity  in  general,  for  a 
long,  exhaustive  and  exact  inquiry 
recently  made  by  him  in  regard  to 
the  real  work  and  value  of  those  sub- 
stances hitherto  recommended  and  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  efficacious  as 
roach  and  bedbug  destroyers.  The  re- 
sults are  somewhat  surprising  and 
disappointing  to  those  who  for  years 
have  spent  money  and  time  daubing 
the  bedsteads,  etc.,  with  all  the  va- 
rious bug  killers,  destroyers,  elimi- 
nators, etc.,  of  the  market. 

Herr  Bernegau's  method  of  investiga- 
tion was  very  practical  and  certain. 
The  bugs  were  caught  and  kept  in  glass 
tubes,  so  that  the  effects  could  be  most 
closely  watched.  The  following  is  a 
brief  resume  of  the  results  :  Best 
fresh  insect  powder  made  the  bugs  a 
little  groggy  for  awhile,  but  they  soon 
became  as  lively  as  ever,  and  seemed  to 
experience  no  evil  results  from  the 
powder.  When  mixed  with  ten  per 
cent  naphthaline  a  few  of  the  bugs  were 
killed,  but  results  in  general  were 
poor.  Various  chemicals  in  powder 
form  gave  little  better  results.  Hydro- 
gen hyperoxide  was  a  fiat  failure.  For- 
malin acted  well,  but  is  too  costly  to 
be  used,  and,  beside,  it  has  unpleasant 
effects  on  those  who  apply  it.  Coal 
oil  was  deadly,  but,  aside  from  the  | 
unpleasant  odor,  there  is  the  danger 
of  fire,  and  so  on  through  the  line.  If 
an  article  was  efficient  there  was  sure 
to  be  some  counter  indication  to  its 
use. 

Finally  Herr  Bernegau  tried  tur- 
pentine oil,  alone,  and  with  naphthaline, 
and  found  at  last  the  true  roach  and 
bedbug  destroyer.  The  following  are 
his  directions  for  freeing  a  locality — ■ 
barracks  say,  of  the  "terror  that 
walketh  in  darkness." 

All  the  furniture,  the  walls,  the  floor 
(the  cracks  and  joints  of  which  fur- 
nish favorite  hiding  places  for  the 
bugs),  should  be  gone  over  with  the 
turpentine  oil  and  naphthaline  applied 
with  a  brush.  The  application,  by  its 
penetrating  odor,  chases  the  insects 
out  of  their  hiding  places  into  the 
open,  by  the  thousands.  A  little 
sprinkling  of  the  oil  is  sufficient  to 
kill  these.  Immediately  after  having 
done  this,  with  a  hot  solution  of  car- 
bolic soap  (to  2i  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  and  a  quart  of  liquid  carbolic 
soap)  wash  the  floors,  baseboards, 
etc. 

To  prepare  the  turpentine  oil 
and  naphthaline,  proceed  as  follows : 
Into  a  half-gallon  jug  pour  a  quart  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  add  150  grains  of 
naphthaline,  and  set  the  jug  in  hot 
water,  giving  it  several  energetic 
shakes. 

To  prepare  the  carbolic  acid  soap, 
heat  together  equal  parts  of  common 
yellow  potash  soap  and  of  carbolic 
acid,  until  a  clear  solution  is  obtained. 

After  the  turpentine  and  naphthaline 
have  soaked  into  the  walls,  etc.,  the 
latter  should  be  freshly  painted  or 
kalsomined. 


She — ^Why  is  it,  Cousin  Bertie,  that 
you  always  smile  ? 

He — I  haven't  the  least  idea. 

She — Yes  ;  perhaps  that  is  the  rea- 
son. 


Suitor — I  have  come  to  ask  you  for 
your  daughter's  hand. 

Father — Well,  the  fact  is  we  are 
pretty  well  crowded  here  as  it  is, 
and  I  ■ 

Suitor — Oh,  I  intend  to  take  her  away 
from  home  if  I  marry  her. 

Father — Oh,  well,  in  that  case  . 

But  you  did  give  me  an  awful  start,  my 
boy. 

A  FASTIDIOUS  young  man  complained 
that  a  pie  a  baker  sold  him  was  not  up 
to  sample.  This  irritated  the  baker  and 
he  said,  severely: 

"  Young  man,  I  made  pies  before  you 
were  born." 

"  Yes,  I  can  believe  that,"  replied 
the  fellow,  who  was  a  wag,  "for  here  is 
the  evidence." 


A  DOG  once  met  a  sausage.  "  Do  you 
believe  in  reincarnation?"  asked  the 
dog.  "Sure,"  replied  the  sausage; 
"in  my  previous  existence  I  was  a  dog 
such  as  you." 

Thus  are  both  ends  made  to  meet, 
when  wurst  comes  to  wurst." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Ways  for  Canning  Corn. 

I  venture  to  send  my  mode  of  can- 
ning corn,  which  I  have  used  for  twenty 
years  with  perfect  success.  Having 
tried  many  ways  of  putting  it  up  with 
acid,  and  salt,  and  drying,  all  of  which 
detract  from  the  natural  flavor,  I  set- 
tled on  the  following  rule,  and  we  have 
corn  as  sweet  and  fresh  in  the  winter 
as  when  picked  from  the  field  :  First, 
have  perfect  cans  and  new  rubbers.  I 
use  Lightning  pint  cans,  though  Ma- 
son's are  good.  The  corn  must  be  taken 
when  just  right  for  eating  and  the  milk 
can  be  pressed  out  easily.    Select  nice 
ears,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  from 
the  cob,  and  jam  or  press  in  a  pan  till 
the  milk   runs  freely  from  it.  Then 
pack  solid  in  your  jars  till  the  milk  runs 
over  the  top.    Put  on  the  cover  and,  if 
a  Lightning  can,  bring  up  the  wire  to 
hold  on  the  cover,  and  if  a  Mason  can 
give  cover  one  turn.    Proceed  in  this 
way  as  quickly  as  possible  till  you  have 
enough  cans  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle  or  boiler  you  cook  them  in.  I 
use  a  clean  wash  boiler  and  put  narrow 
strips  of  lath  or  boards  in  the  bottom 
to  keep  the  jars  from  sitting  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.    Fill  the  boiler 
with  cold  water  up  to  within  3  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  jars,  bring  to  a  boil 
and  keep  steadily  boiling  for  four  hours. 
As  the  water  boils  away  fill  up  from  a 
kettle  of  hot  water  near  by.  When 
they  have  boiled  four  hours  remove  and 
seal  as  quickly  as  possible  by  tighten- 
ing the  other  wire,  or  screwing  on  top 
as  tightly  as  possible.  When  cool,  wrap 
each  can  in  a  newspaper  and  put  away 
in  a  cold,  dark  place.    Do  not  wash  the 
outside  of  the  cans  before  putting  away, 
as  the  milk  or  juice  that  runs  out  forms 
a  coating  that  helps  to  keep  the  air 
out.    Corn  is  the  hardest  thing  to  can 
I  have  ever  tried,  and  my  experience 
has  proved  that  the  secret  lies  in  your 
cans,  rubbers,  in  having  the  corn  in  its 
prime  age  for  eating,  and,  lastly,  in 
boiling  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  cut- 
ting from  the  cob,  for  if  it  stands  a  few 
hours  after  being  cut  from  the  cob  it 
will  ferment,  and  no  amount  of  cooking 
will  make  it  a  success. — M.  B.  Bene- 
dict. 

I  have  practiced  canning  corn  for 
ten  years  and  think  our  corn  very  nice. 
I  will  give  my  way  of  preparing  and 
canning  :  Have  the  corn  fresh  picked 
in  the  morning,  then  proceed  to  husk 
and  silk  it.  I  take  my  cabbage  cutter, 
set  a  little  coarser  than  for  cutting 
cabbage,  then  shave  the  tops  from  the 
kernels  with  cutter,  and  with  a  case 
knife  scrape  the  cob  to  remove  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pulp  from  the  kernel. 
This  makes  the  corn  nice  and  fine.  I 
then  fill  this  corn  in  the  cans,  packing 
as  tight  as  possible  and  letting  all  sur- 
plus milk  overrun  the  can  onto  a  plate 
provided  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
cans  are  all  filled  I  make  my  boiler 
ready  by  putting  in  a  pailful  of  water 
and  then  place  a  folded  cloth  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler.  I  have  wire  can 
holders  made  for  the  purpose,  in  which 
I  set  a  can,  place  the  cover  of  can  on 
loosely  and  place  in  the  boiler.  If  cov- 
ers are  screwed  on  tightly  at  first,  as 
the  corn  heats  they  will  pop  off.  When 
all  the  cans  are  placed  in  the  boiler  I 
fill  in  enough  waterjto  come  1  inch  from 
the  top  of  the  cans,  put  the  cover  on 
the  boiler,  let  come  to  a  boil  and  boil 
slowly  three  hours.  If  boiled  too  hard 
they  may  overturn  or  get  in  some  other 
trouble.  When  they  have  boiled  three 
hours  I  take  can  rubbers  and  good  cov- 
ers, heat  them  thoroughly  with  boiling 
water,  lift  the  can  from  the  boiler, 
quickly  remove  the  old  cover,  place  the 
rubber  and  new  cover  on  quickly  as 
possible  and  tighten,  then  return  to 
the  boiler,  and  when  all  cans  have  cov- 
ers tightened  I  boil  them  one  hour  lon- 
ger. The  corn  may  settle  in  the  cans, 
so  that  the  cans  are  not  full  when  the 
covers  are  tightened,  but  I  do  not  mind 
that,  as  it  does  not  prevent  its  keeping, 
if  the  cans  are  properly  tightened.  I 
lay  old  covers  on  the  cans  at  first,  as  I 
find  that  so  much  boiling  was  injurious 
to  both  tops  and  rubbers.  When  they 
have  boiled  the  hour  after  tightening  I 
remove  from  boiler,  tighten  again,  if 
necessary,  and  consider  them  all  right. 


Since  following  this  plan  I  have  nev^ 
lost  a  can. — Sibyl. 

The  first  requisite  is  good  corn.  I 
have   the    Squantum   variety,  which 
ripens  in  September,  and  watch  it  to 
see  when  it  is  just  right  for  the  table. 
When  that  announcement  is  made,  the 
day  before  I  purpose  canning  I  test 
eight  jars  to  see  if  the  covers  screw  on 
tightly,  and  always  put  on  their  new 
rubbers.  The  next  morning  I  have  nine 
dozen  large  ears  of  corn,  all  husked, 
brought  in  to  me.    After  my  morning 
work  is  over  I  split  every  kernel  on  the 
ears  by  passing  a  sharp  knife  through, 
cutting  off  the  corn  into  a  granite  pan, 
and  scraping  the  cob  well.    When  full, 
I  begin  to  pack  the  corn  into  the  jars, 
pushing  it  down  very  hard  with  a  po- 
tato masher.    I  get   thirteen  ears  in 
each  can.   When  ready  I  leave  them  on 
the  kitchen  until  I  get  my  dinner  and 
finish  my  work.    Then  I  put  them  into 
a  boiler  which  I  keep  expressly  for  that 
purpose,  which  has  a  perforated  board 
for  the  bottom,  which  fits  exactly.  To 
prevent  their  breaking  by  contact  with 
each  other,  I  stuff  the  husks  between 
them.    Then  I  proceed  to  make  my  fire 
of  the  best  wood — I  use  nothing  but 
hard  wood.    When  it  is  burning  bright 
and  clear  I  fill  the  boiler  with  cold 
water  half  way  up  the  jars,  screw  the 
covers  on  not  too  tightly,  put  the  boiler 
over  the  fire  and  boil  three  hours. 
After  it  begins  boiling,  never  disturb- 
ing it  during  that  time,  I  feed  the  fire 
from  the  end  door  of  stove  and  feed  it 
well.    No  knitting  or  crochetting  lace 
during  this  process.  I  have  told  a  num- 
ber of  my  friends  just  how  to  can  corn, 
but  they  say  they  never  have  any  luck, 
but  I  know  they  do  not  keep  their  fire 
hot  enough.    Their  corn  does  not  boil 
all  the  time — they  attend  to  other  mat- 
ters and  the  heat  goes  down.  Some  say 
they  could  never  boil  it  three  hours, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  any  more  work  to 
boil  corn  three  hours  than  I  do  to  make 
brown  bread.    My  corn  is  boiling  by  3 
o'clock,  and  by  6  draw  my  kitchen 
table  up  to  the  stove,  put  a  large  dry 
cloth  over  my  hand,  take  the  can  by 
the  top  and  fift  out  on  the  table,  care- 
fully closing  all  doors  to  avoid  a  draft 
on  them.    I  do  not  wash  them  off  until 
next  morning.    Then  I  stow  them  in 
the  cellar,   covering  them  from  the 
light,  and  in  the  winter  I  am  repaid  for 
all  my  trouble  by  delicious  corncakes, 
succotash,  etc.,  which  are  very  satis- 
factory to  my  family  and  guests.  I  usu- 
ally can  twice,  but  this  year  I  shall  put 
up  more. — Mrs.  George  O.  Hopkins  in 
Orange  Judd  Farmer. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Bleached  Apricots. — Wash  one-half 
pound  of  dried  apricots  twenty-four 
hours  before  wanted,  and  pour  over 
them  boiling  water;  let  it  stand  not 
more  than  two  minutes,  then  drain;  add 
cold  water  to  cover  well  and  let  stand 
twelve  hours,  then  pour  this  water  off. 
Make  a  boiling  syrup  of  one-half  pound 
of  sugar  and  a  third  of  a  cupful  of 
water,  then  turn  it  over  the  fruit  and 
allow  it  to  stand  till  morning.  The  fruit 
needs  no  cooking. 

Fillets  of  Ducklings  With  Green 
Peas. — Roast  two  or  three  ducklings. 
Boil  a  quart  of  fresh  green  peas,  and 
when  tender  drain  off  the  water.  Make 
a  border  on  a  dish  of  mashed  potatoes. 
Have  half  a  dozen  slices  of  fried  bread 
and  when  the  ducks  are  done  take  them 
out,  trim  the  fillets,  and  arrange  alter- 
nately with  the  slices  of  fried  bread 
against  the  mashed  potato.  Strain  the 
gravy  that  has  run  from  the  ducks 
while  roasting, 'Over  the  peas,  and  pour 
them  into  the  center  of  the  dish. 

Tomato  Ice  Salad. — Put  a  quart  can 
of  tomatoes  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire 
with  half  an  onion,  a  slice  of  green  pep- 
per, if  convenient,  three  cloves,  two 
bay  leaves,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  Cook  until  the  onion  is  ten- 
der, about  ten  minutes,  remove  from 
the  fire,  press  through  a  sieve  fine 
enough  to  retain  the  seeds.  When  cold 
freeze  as  water-ice  and  mould,  a  melon 
mould  is  very  pretty  for  it ;  pack  in  salt 
and  ice  in  the  usual  way  ;  turn  it  out  in 
a  nest  of  crisp  young  lettuce  and  serve 
with  a  mayonnaise  dressing  in  a  sauce- 
boat. 
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Produce  MarKet 

San  Francisco,  July  17,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   657s@66?$ 

Thursday   64«^@65ai  66H@67?i 

Friday   68   @68Ji  685i@70« 

Saturday   69i,-@66X  W%@V1\ 

Monday   68?i@66'/i  69?i@677i 

Tuesday   65X@67=!i  67X@69JJ 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   5s  i%A     5s  h%i 

Thursday   5s   i%&      5s  5V4d 

Friday   5s   57id      5s   7  d 

Saturday   5s   BMsd      3s  7y4d 

Monday   5s   6Xd      5s  7Hd 

Tuesday   5s   .'iKd      5s  6Hd 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   89^4®  99^   @  

Friday   1  "2  @1  W%      1  06'4@  

Saturday   1  03%®l  W%   @  

Monday   1  OO'/s®  99  7«   @  

Tuesday   99X@1  01'/»      1  053i@l 

Wednesday   I  OlH@l  01%   ®  

WHEAT. 

There  was  a  decidedly  improved  tone 
developed  in  the  wheat  market  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  week,  owing  to  un- 
favorable crop  conditions  in  a  largo  por- 
tion of  the  middle  West,  or  what  is 
termed  the  corn  belt  of  the  Missouri  river 
section.  There  was  a  sharp  advance  Sat- 
urday in  speculative  values  in  Chicago, 
and  also  in  this  center.  December  wheat 
on  local  Board  touched  $1.03^,  being  an 
advance  of  5c.  per  cental  inside  of  four 
days,  but  there  was  a  speedy  decline  from 
above  point,  December  option  selling 
down  to  $I.00|  before  noon  of  Saturday, 
and  closing  at  §1.00|.  Values  in  the  spot 
or  sample  market  did  not  follow  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  speculative  market.  Ask- 
ing figures  were  advanced  about  50c.  per 
ton  for  spot  wheat,  but  there  was  little  or 
no  business  transacted,  very  little  attempt 
being  made  by  either  shippers  or  millers, 
under  the  excitement  above  noted,  to  do 
any  purchasing.  Most  of  the  mills  are 
temporarily  closed  down,  and  ships  con- 
tinue in  light  supply,  with  ocean  freight 
rates  at  a  high  range.  If  ships  were  offer- 
ing more  freely,  the  prospects  of  wheat 
doing  better  would  be  first  class.  The 
crop  of  wheat  in  this  State  is  not  turning 
out  as  well  as  generally  expected,  much  of 
the  grain  having  been  knocked  out  of  the 
shell  by  north  winds  just  before  harvest. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.033@99Jc. 

May,  1902,  deUvery,  $1.0tii@1.05J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.01t@1.01J  ;  May,  1902,  $1.05i  bid. 

California  Milling,  old  Jl  00  @1  02!4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  @  97!4 

Oregon  Valley   95  @1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   97Vi@l  02H 

Washington  Club   95  ®  97)4 

OS  qualities  wheat   92H®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899~19O0.  1900-01. 

LIT.  quotations            6s4d@6s4vid  5s9d®5s9!^d 

Freight  rates                 — ®40s  36M@38a 

Local  market  II  07M®1  10  96!^@98K 


cannot  well  go  much  lower,  and  conditions 
are  not  favorable  for  anything  like  stiff 
figures  being  established.  Advices  from 
most  parts  of  the  State  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  barley  yield  is  of  a  very  fair 
average  and  better  than  wheat.  There  is 
some  foreign  demand,  but  there  are  too 
few  ships  and  too  high  freight  rates  for 
an  active  outward  movement  at  present. 
Some  barley  is  going  to  Europe  by  the 
steamer  line  recently  established  via  Cape 
Horn. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   T2%@  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   nVi®  82V^ 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  

Chevalier,  poor    @  

OATS. 

The  main  feature  of  the  week  has  been 
active  purchasing  of  Red  oats,  mainly  on 
speculative  account.  One  operator  did 
most  of  the  buying  and  is  reported  to 
have  taken  not  less  than  10,000  and  possi- 
bly 15,000  sacks.  Inquiry  during  the  past 
few  days  has  been  less  active,  but  values 
are  being  fairly  well  maintained  at  the 
quoted  range.  Market  for  Blacks  con- 
tinues slow  and  weak.  There  are  very 
few  Whites  or  Grays  offering,  and  values 
for  these  kinds  are  not  clearly  defined. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  15  ®1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  05  @1  12)4 

White,  poor  to  fair   92'i@l  UO 

Gray,  common  to  choice   95  @1  lU 

Milling   1  20  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  25 

Black  Russian   80  ®1  00 

Red   85  ®1  10 

CORN. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
market  East  and  lack  of  local  supplies, 
values  have  been  unsettled  and  on  the  up 
grade  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week. 
Little  business  has  been  done,  neither  buy- 
ers nor  sellers  showing  inclination  to  enter 
into  heavy  transactions. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  40  @I  42!4 

Small  Yellow   1  55  ®1  60 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  35  ®1  37',^ 

RYE. 

There  is  no  business  of  consequence  to 
record,  although  offerings  are  of  fairly 
liberal  volume. 

Good  to  choice,  new   75  ®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 
No  special  or  urgent  demand  is  ob- 
servable at  the  moment,  and  if  pressure 
to  realize  was  exerted,  it  is  doubtful  if  full 
current  quotations  could  be  obtained. 

Good  to  choice   I  50  ®1  75 

BEANS. 

The  market  presents  no  new  or  espe- 
cially noteworthy  features.  Trade  is 
light,  which  is  looked  for  at  this  date, 
with  offerings  of  last  crop  of  slim  volume 
and  new  beans  not  yet  on  market.  Busi- 
ness in  new  crop  offerings  for  future  de- 
livery seems  to  be  confined  almost  wholly 
to  Limas,  free  purchases  of  which  are  re- 
ported at  $3.50C"3.75  at  producing  points. 
There  are  very  few  Limas  here  at  present. 
Spot  supplies  are  principally  White  beans 
and  Pinks.  There  is  no  special  selling 
pressure  being  exerted  on  White  beans. 
Some  ordinary  qualities  of  Pinks  are  be- 
ing offered  at  comparatively  easy  figures. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                   4  7S  @5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              4  50  ®4  90 

Lady  Washington                           3  50  @3  75 

Butter    ®  

Pinks                                          1  40  @1  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                      2  30  ®2  50 

Reds                                              3  00  ®3  25 

Red  Kidney                                       4  26  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        6  15  @6  25 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  75  @3  2.t 

Horse  Beans                                   1  OO  ®1  25 

Garbanzos,  large                               2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                            1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 


The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Quotable  rates  are  without  improve- 
ment. There  has  been,  in  fact,  more  or 
less  cutting  of  prices  lately  in  order  to 
effect  sales.  Considerable  flour  is  going 
outward  to  the  Orient  and  to  South 
America,  more  particularly  to  the  latter 
country,  but  there  are  still  liberal  stocks 
in  store  and  warehouses,  notwithstanding 
the  output  of  mills  the  past  few  weeks  has 
been  quite  light. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  12  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50®2  78 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  50®3  68 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  25 


BARLEY. 
Values  have  not  materially  changed 
since  last  review  for  barley  of  any  descrip- 
tion, nor  is  there  anything  at  the  moment 
to  warrant  anticipating  any  radical  fluctu- 
ations in  values  in  the  near  future.  Prices 


Values  for  Green  Dried  or  Blue  peas  are 
at  a  rather  wide  range.  Some  of  poor 
quality  from  Sacramento  river  district 
are  offering  at  tolerably  low  prices,  while 
choice  Humboldt  are  being  steadily  held, 
some  asking  above  top  quotation.  Niles 
peas  are  a  present  meeting  with  very  lit- 
tle inquiry. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  ®2  50 

NUes  Peas   1  50  @1  78 

WOOL. 

Market  shows  much  the  same  condition 
as  last  noted.  Movement  would  be  more 
active  if  free  wools  were  in  more  liberal 
supply,  but  stocks  of  this  description  are 
now  down  to  small  proportions.  Values 
are  quotably  unchanged,  but  choice  fine, 
especially  in  large  lots,  would  probably 
command  higher  figures  than  quoted. 
Coarse  wools  are  not  yet  receiving  any 
special  attention  from  either  Eastern  or 


local  buyers. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®15M 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Lambs  11  fa  — 

Northern,  free  12  ®13 

Northern,  defective  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @ll 


Middle  Counties,  defective  9  ®I0 

Southern,  12  mos                                    8  ®9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos                              7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @I3 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  H  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good                    9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

HOPS. 


The  same  inactivity  previously  noted 
continues  to  be  experienced.  Spot  stocks 
are  too  small  to  admit  of  any  noteworthy 
business,  and  on  new  hops  to  arrive,  the 
views  of  growers  and  dealers  as  to  values 
are  too  far  apart  for  contracts  to  be  made. 
It  is  probably  well  that  it  is  so,  for  dealers 
in  most  instances  want  the  contracts 
wholly  in  their  favor. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   15  @20 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
In  a  general  way  the  hay  market  has 
inclined  in  favor  of  the  buying  interest, 
especially  for  other  than  select  Wheat 
and  desirable  Alfalfa,  these  two  kinds  con- 
stituting a  very  light  proportion  of  offer- 
ings. Quotations  were  not  reduced,  but 
sales  of  ordinary  Oat  and  Wheat  hay  at 
full  figures  were  the  exception. 


Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  00®10  50 

Wheat  and.Oat   7  50®10  00 

Oat   6  00®  9  00 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Alfalfa   7  00®  9  00 

Clover    @  

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  00 

Straw,  »  bale   35®  40 


MILLSTUFFS. 
As  most  of  the  flouring  mills  have  shut 
down  temporarily,  as  they  ordinarily  do 
between  seasons,  the  output  of  mill  offal  is 
at  present  exceedingly  light,  and  market 
for  Bran  and  Middlings  shows  decided 
firmness.  Rolled  Barley  is  in  fair  supply 
and  is  offering  at  rather  easy  figures. 
Cracked  Corn  and  Cornmeal  are  scarce 
and  high. 

Bran,  V  ton   J7  00®18  00 

Middlings   20  00@22  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    17  50®18  50 

Barley,  Rolled   16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal    27  80@28  00 

Cracked  Corn   28  50@29  00 

SEEDS. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  the  kinds 
quoted  herewith  and  is  showing  very  little 
life.  Values  remain  nominally  in  same 
position  as  lately  quoted.  There  is  no 
likelihood  that  any  especially  noteworthy 
features  will  be  developed  for  at  least  sev- 
eral weeks  to  come. 


Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    ®  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  80@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   @  

Alfalfa,  California   @  

Per  lb. 

Canary   3«®  3% 

Rape   2  ®  2!< 

Hemp   3  ®  3Vi 


BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
While  principal  holders  quote  Grain 
Bags  the  same  as  a  week  ago,  there  are 
evidences  of  concessions  being  granted 
buyers  in  not  a  few  instances.  There  is 
some  talk  of  the  price  being  marked  up  to 
8ic.  before  the  season  closes,  but  that  this 
figure  will  be  realized  in  a  regular  way  is 
not  generally  considered  probable.  The 
demand  will  be  apt  to  be  slow  from  this 
time  forward. 


Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  — @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   SH®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  23x36.  spot. . .  8  ®  8U 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  V  100. . . .  — ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  32V4®35 

Wool  Sacks,  SHIbs  30  ®32K 

Fleece  Twine   7H@ — 

Gunnies   — ®12H 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5X 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6H@  7H 


HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  improved  values  recently  estab- 
lished for  Hides  are  being  well  maintained. 
Pelts  are  selling  at  generally  unchanged 
rates,  with  demand  not  very  brisk.  Tal- 
low is  in  good  request  at  the  prices  quoted. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  fuU  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 


Sound. 

CuUe. 

10^4®— 

9  (S— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  

9^4®- 

8  a— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  Ris  

8H@  9 

8  ®- 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  . 

9  (3. 

8  ®- 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs. 

thi(<l'  9 

8  @— 

9H®— 

8V4®- 

9>4®- 

8^®- 

10  @— 

9  @— 

16  ®— 

14  @- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.. 

16  @- 

13  @— 

17  @- 

15  ®- 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  

2  50 

®- 

Sailed  Horse  Hides  medium. . 

2  00 

@- 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small  

1  00 

®  - 

1  75 

®  - 

1  00 

@1  25 

SO 

®  - 

75 

®1  00 

SO 

@  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  1>  skin 

30 

@  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  f»  skin  

10 

®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  

35 

@  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium 

®  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  



@  10 

®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality  

4^4 

®  i% 

Tallow,  No.  2  

®  4'4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  

80 

®  37H 

10 

®  20 

Kid  Skins  

@  10 

HONEY. 

A  shipment  of  about  200  cases  Ex- 
tracted went  forward  this  week  per 
steamer  for  Germany.  The  quality  is  re- 
ported light  amber  and  the  price  41c. 
Sales  at  much  higher  figures  are  difficult 
to  effect,  unless  in  a  small  way  for  very 
choice.  Comb  is  in  light  supply,  with  in- 
quiry for  same  almost  wholly  on  local  ac- 
count. 


Extracted,  White  Liquid   5>4@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%®  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @  4^4 

White  Comb,  IB)  frames  11  @12H 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7V4 


BEESWAX. 
Not  much  offering  from  any  quarter. 
Previously  quoted   values    continue  in 
force. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  lb  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Considering  that  it  is  the  mid-Summer 
season,  when  Beef  is  ordinarily  not  in 
active  request,  there  is  a  very  fair  busi- 
ness doing  and  at  tolerably  steady  values. 
Mutton  is  moving  at  much  the  same 
prices  as  for  several  weeks  past,  with  no 
special  excess  of  offerings.  Veal  is  in  very 
moderate  receipt,  as  is  also  Lamb,  both 


commanding  firm  figures.  Hogs  are  in 
light  receipt  and  are  meeting  with  a  firm 
market. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          6^®  7 

Beet,  second  quality   6H®  6^ 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  6!4@7i4c;  wethers   7  ®8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6^®  6V4 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6%®  6<^ 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5X®  6 

Hogs,  feeders   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7^®  7Ji 

Veal,  small,  1*  tb   9  @10 

Veal,  large,  »Ib   8  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  f(  lb   8(4®  9 

POULTRY. 


Inquiry  has  been  mainly  for  Chickens, 
and  comparatively  good  figures  were  real- 
ized most  all  the  week  for  desirable  stock, 
young  and  old.  Arrivals  of  Eastern  were 
of  only  moderate  volume,  as  compared 
with  recent  importations.  Full  grown 
young  chickens  made  the  lightest  show- 
ing, offerings  being  principally  Broilers 
and  old  fowls.  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese 
met  with  very  little  demand.  Pigeons 
were  in  fair  request.  At  the  close  the 
poultry  market  throughout  was  more 
quiet  than  a  few  days  ago,  and  a  gener- 
ally easier  feeling  prevailed. 


Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  Bi                       8  @  10 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,     lb                   8  ®  10 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen                 4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old                                     3  50  ®4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              5  00  ®6  00 

Fryers                                              3  00  ®4  00 

Broilers,  large                                2  75  ®3  00 

Broilers,  small                                   1  50  @2  25 

Ducks,  old,  TS»  dozen                           2  50  ®3  UO 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  dozen                      3  OO  ®4  00 

Geese,     pair                                  1  00  @1  25 

Goslings,  Impair   1  12I4@1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen                       1  50  @i  75 

Pigeons,  young                                 1  80  @1  75 


BUTTER. 
Prices  have  been  again  advanced  for  all 
grades  of  fresh  butter,  both  creamery  and 
dairy  product,  but  for  other  than  most 
select  qualities  the  market  is  not  note- 
worthy for  firmness.  There  are  large 
quantities  of  cold  storage  butter  to  draw 
upon,  and  attention  of  consumers  will 
soon  be  diverted  to  same. 


Creamery,  extras,  V  tt>   20  @ — 

Creamery,  flists   19  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   —  @— 

Dairy,  select   19  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   17  @17H 

Dairy,  seconds   16  ®1S 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   13  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs   18  ®19% 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          17  ®18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   15  ®16 

CHEESE. 


Arrival  are  light  and  are  likely  to  prove 
so  during  the  balance  of  the  season.  Mar- 
ket is  firm  at  the  quotations,  with  sales  in 
a  small  way  at  higher  figures,  especially 
of  favorite  marks  going  mainly  to  special 
custom. 


California,  fancy  fiat,  new   9  ®  9S4 

California,  good  to  choice   8^®  9 

California,  fair  to  good   8  ®  8^ 

California  Cheddar   — ®— 

California,    Young  Americas  "   9V4®lOM 

EGGS. 


Market  is  moderately  firm  for  strictly 
select  fresh,  with  sales  of  the  same  at 
higher  figures  than  were  current  the  pre- 
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ceding  week,  and  prospects  good  for  fur- 
ther improvement  in  values  in  the  near 
future.  Dealers  will  endeavor  to  have 
prices  for  fresh  stock  at  a  high  range 
during  the  next  four  or  five  months,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  work  off  cold  storage 
stock  to  advantage. 

California,  select,  large,  wMte  and  fresh.  19  @ — 
California,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  17  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  ®15 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   15  @17 

VEGETABLES. 

Changes  in  quotable  rates  have  not 
been  numerous  or  very  pronounced  since 
last  review.  Prices  current  for  best  quali- 
ties were  as  a  rule  well  maintained,  while 
defective  stock  went  in  the  main  at  low 
figures  and  then  moved  slowly.  Business 
now  doing  in  Onions  is  mainly  in  Yellow, 
which  are  in  very  fair  supply,  while 
season  for  Red  is  nearly  ended,  and  for 
latter  variety  there  is  little  inquiry. 
Tomatoes  were  not  in  heavy  receipt  and 
brought  as  a  rule  fairly  good  prices. 
Green  Corn  showed  better  average  quality 
than  preceding  week  and  met  with  im- 
proved demand. 

Asparagus,  ^  box   50  @1  50 

Beans,  String,  ^  ft   2W 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  ft   3  (Si  — 

Beans,  Wax,     ft   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  fts. . .     50  @  60 

Cauliflower,  ¥  dozen   50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  ^  sack   50  @1  00 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda, large  orate.  100  @1  50 

Cucumbers, small  box   50  ®  60 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  ^  large  box   1  00  @1  25 

Egg  Plant,  V  box   1  25  @1  60 

Garlic,  With   2  @  3 

Onions,  Yellow  Dan ver,     cental....     80  @  90 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  H  cental   35  @  50 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  ft   2  @  2y, 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  |*  sack   75  @1  00 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  sack   75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  box   75  @1  25 

Squash  Summer,     small  box   40  @  65 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,     large  box, .  1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  River,     large  box   1  25  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  ^  small  box   50  @  65 

POTATOES. 
Most  of  the  potatoes  now  arriving  are 
in  sacks,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  there 
will  be  virtually  none  coming  forward  in 
boxes.  Market  was  moderately  firm  dur- 
ing most  of  the  week,  with  fair  shipping 
demand.  There  were  very  few  potatoes 
sold  under  $1  per  cental,  and  for  some 
fancy  Burbanks  81.50  was  realized.  Ship- 
ping demand  has  been  fairly  active  during 
the  past  few  days  and  market  has  ruled 
quite  firm,  with  sales  mainly  within  range 
of  $1.10@1.40. 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  ^  ctl.    —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ^cental   —  @  — 

River  Burbanks,  in  boxes,  cental.  1  15  @1  40 
River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ^cental..  1  10  @1  15 

Early  Rose,  *  cental   1  00  @1  15 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks   100  @1  15 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  was  no  glut  of  desirable  qualities 
of  any  variety  of  fruit  now  in  season.  In- 
ferior stock  was  naturally  in  poor  request 
and  found  buyers  only  at  a  low  range  of 
prices.  Apricots  in  bulk  have  been  sell- 
ing mainly  within  range  of  $15@25  per 
ton  for  fairly  good  to  choice,  while  for 
extra  choice  $30  was  possible,  although  it 
was  the  rare  exception  where  offerings 
were  sufficiently  fine  to  command  latter 
figure.  Apples  of  desirable  quality  were 
in  light  stock  and  salable  to  advantage. 
For  choice  Gravenstein,  four  tiers  to  the 
box,  $1.25  was  readily  obtainable.  Peaches 
sold  at  much  the  same  range  of  prices  as 
preceding  week,  with  market  firm  for 
choice  shipping  stock.  Plums  made  a 
very  good  display  as  to  variety  and  qual- 
ity, but  prices  were  not  particularly  well 
maintained.  Grapes  were  in  moderate 
receipt,  but  the  quality  was  in  the  main 
under  choice,  and  offerings  in  consequence 
did  not  sell  very  readily  at  prices  gener- 
ally demanded.  Canteloupes  and  Water- 
melons were  in  increased  supply,  and  such 
as  were  ripe  met  with  good  inquiry  at 
tolerably  stiff  prices.  Berries  were  in 
only  moderate  receipt,  but  demand  was 
rather  light  for  most  kinds.  It  was  the 
exception  where  any  appreciable  advance 
in  values  was  established. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  f  4-tler  box. , ,  1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan,  ¥  50-lb.  box.  40®  1  00 

Apples,  green,  ^  small  box   iSfgi  30 

Apricots,  Royal,  f.  box   30®  60 

Apricots,  fair  to  choice,  ¥  ton   15  00@30  00 

Blackberries,  ^  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,  'f>  crate   1  50@  2  75 

Crabapples,  ^  small  box   35®  50 

Currants,  f(  chest   4  00®  6  00 

Pigs,  l-layer  box,  50@75o;  2-layer. ...  1  00®  1  50 

Grapes,  Seedless,  'f,  crate   50®  1  00 

Grapes-,  Vacaville,  ^  box   75®  1  25 

Logan  Berries,  in  baskets,     chest. .  4  00®  6  00 

Nectarines,  li*  box   50®  75 

Nutmeg  Melons,  *  crate   1  00®  2  OO 

Pears,  Dearborn  Seedling,  ^  box   40®  65 

Peaches,  ^  box   30®  60 

Pears,  River  Bartletts, f>  40-ft.  box..  1  00®  1  30 

Plums,  f»  box   25®  50 

Prunes,  *  box   40®  60 

Raspberries,  *  chest   5  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ¥  chest..  3  60®  5  00 


Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   3  50®  4  50 

Watermelons,  f.  100   10  00@20  00 

Whortleberries,  ¥  lb   10®  12% 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Dealers  without  exception  report  a  quiet 
market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  of 
all  descriptions.  Aside  from  Apricots 
there  is  not  much  new  stock  offering,  and 
bids  on  'cots  are  slightly  lower  than  pre- 
ceding week.  Local  handlers  claim  less 
active  shipping  inquiry,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
recent  extremely  hot  weather  East.  While 
bids  show  a  reduction  of  l^^c,  there 
are  no  evidences  of  free  offerings  at  the 
easier  figures,  especially  of  desirable  quali- 
ties. Some  'cots  of  rather  ordinary  qual- 
ity were  this  week  exhibited  for  sale,  and 
where  selling  pressure  was  exerted  it  was 
mainly  on  stock  of  this  sort.  For  fancy 
Royals  as  high  as  10c.  is  asked,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a.nything  obtainable  in  the  line 
of  new  'cots  as  low  as  7c.  Buyers  name 
5c.  for  choice  Peaches  in  sacks,  July  and 
early  August  delivery,  and  4|c.  for  same 
grade,  later  deliveries,  but  bids  are  not 
being  accepted.  Evaporated  Apples  are 
scarce;  a  few  choice  new  in  50-lb.  boxes 
are  offering  at  5|c.  Plums  of  new  crop 
are  expected  to  be  on  market  in  liberal 
quantity  in  a  week  or  two;  for  choice  new 
Red,  pitted,  5c.  is  asked.  New  White 
Figs  in  10-lb.  boxes  are  on  market  at 
5@7^c.,  and  Black  in25-lb.  boxes  at  4@4.5c. 
per  pound.  The  little  business  doing  in 
Prunes  is  mainly  on  basis  of  22C.  for  the 
four  sizes,  although  the  market  presents 
a  fairly  firm  tone,  and  to  purchase  freely 
better  figures  would  have  to  be  paid. 
Some  new  Sonomas  are  reported  con- 
tracted at  2|c.  for  the  four  sizes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7  ®  7i4 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ¥  ft..    S  @  S% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   —  @— 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   5i4@— 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3i4@  4H 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   —  @— 

Nectarines,  ^ft   4  ®5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5M@  55^ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   3H®  4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  II  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6W 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3H®  iVi 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        3V4®  iVi 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   3V4®  i% 

Plums,  White  and  Red   4%®  6 

Prunes,  Sliver   4W@  6 

COMMON  SnN-DRIED. 

Apricots   6%@  7 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2!4 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   —  @— 

Figs,  White   —  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   2  ®3 

Pears,  prime  halves   2H@  3^4 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  4O-50s,  i^c;  50-60s,  4Mc; 
60-70S,  3\c;  70-80s,  3Mc.;  80-90S,  2?4c.;  90-lOOs 
2Ho;  100-120S,  l'4c;  120  up,  IMc  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  is  Mi  c.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  He  per  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
There  is  a  moderate  movement  reported 
in  seeded  Raisins  at  the  unchanged  figure 
of  51c.  for  1-lb.  cartons,  but  little  doing  in 
any  other  stock.  All  the  clusters  and  lay- 
ers are  now  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Grow- 
ers' Association,  the  last  transfer  aggre- 
gating not  to  exceed  six  carloads. 

F.  O.  B.,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown,   2  50  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @— 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ^  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  1*  box          1  50  ® — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

¥  ft   — ®  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — ®  6^ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — ®  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — ®  654 

(Above  prices  tor  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  V  ft..     5j^@ — 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  SHc,  5>ic.  and  5o.  for  4, 

3  and  2  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless .—Ble&cheA  fancy,  ^  ft.,— c; 

choice,  9c;  standard,  — c;  prime,  — c.  Unbleached 

7!/,@9o. 

Sultanas.— BledkCheA  fancy,  ^  lb.,— o;  choice, 
8Ho;  standard,— o;  prime,  — o.  Unbleached,  7o. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  ruled  exceedingly  quiet, 
with  offerings  not  especially  heavy,  but 
of  ordinary  qualities  there  were  more  than 
enough  for  the  demand.  A  few  Valencias 
in  good  condition  sold  to  fair  advantage. 
Lemons  sold  at  practically  same  range  of 
prices  as  last  quoted,  but  tendency  on 
choice  to  select  was  more  in  favor  of  the 
selling  than  the  buying  interest,  the  in- 
quiry being  very  fair,  demand  being 
helped  materially  by  light  stocks  of  Limes 
and  stiff  prices  for  same. 

Oranges— Navel,  ^  box    @  

Seedlings,*  box   50@1  25 

Valencias,  *  box   75®2  50 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   75®1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  *  box   2  25@2  60 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  00 

California,  conmion  to  fair   1  00®1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ¥  box   6  50@7  50 


NUTS. 

No  business  of  consequence  reported  and 
very  little  spot  stock  at  present  upon 
which  to  operate.  For  new  soft  shell  Al- 
monds growers  are  asking  10c.  net,  with 
the  expressed  views  of  buyers  half  a  cent 
to  a  cent  lower,  and  no  business  consum- 
mated, as  far  as  made  public. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  ®22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  *  ft  12  ®14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5^®  6 

Pine  Nuts   6  ®  8 

WINE. 

Market  presents  the  same  firm  tone  as 
for  some  time  past,  but  in  the  absence  of 
noteworthy  offerings  from  first  hands, 
wholesale  values  are  for  the  present  largely 
nominal  at  22@25c.  per  gallon  for  dry 
wines  of  last  season's  vintage.  Indications 
are  that  dry  wine  grapes  of  coming  season 
will  command  from  $20(<*25  per  ton,  as  to 
quality,  quantity  and  place  of  delivery. 
The  steamer  Leelanaw,  clearing  from  this 
port  Monday  for  New  York,  carried  191,- 
278  gallons  and  36  cases  wine. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  sbason  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  sacks. 

77,376 

146,821 

248,214 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.306,594 

320,6)0 

191,016 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  41,4.50 

85  275 

131,801 

10,101 

25,.54i 

23,573 

7,800 

26-i 

490 

1,805 

Beans,  sacks  . . , 

1,246 

1,676 

2,680 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  22,707 

32,622 

37,212 

7,252 

8,400 

4,848 

3,8ij2 

5,124 

6,444 

1,355 

2,853 

1,134 

I 

EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks  138,800 

Wheat,  centals.... 302,. 63 
Barley,  centals....  24,889 

Oats,  centals   340 

Corn,  centals   1,672 

Beans,  sacks   3.54 

Hay,  bales   110 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   11,373 

Honey,  cases   221 

Potatoes,  pack's. , .  2,258 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1901. 

last  year. 

138,860 

167,280 

302,263 

169,141 

24.889 

1,848 

340 

418 

1,672 

392 

572 

110 

100 

160,090 

11,373 

6,317 

224 

45 

4,619 

881 

The  West  Coast  Wire  Works  has 
moved  its  office  and  salesroom  to  17  and 
19,  Fremont  street,  San  Francisco. 


A 

l^oof  in^ 
That  Lasts 


■  P  &i  B  Ready  Roofing  will  out 
last  any  other  known  roofing. 

It's  better  than  tin  because  tin 
sweats  and  rusts  out — better  than 
iron  because  iron  draws  heat, 
expands,  contracts  and  eventually 
leaks;  better  than  shingles  because 
shingles  warp  and  curl  and  then 
leak;  better  than  slate  because  slate 
gets  brittle,  flakes  off  and  cracks. 

P  CEL  B  Ready  Roofing  is  made 
for  roofing  purposes  and  made 
right — it's  made  to  overcome  the 
faults  of  other  roofings  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  used  on  all  the  best  build- 
ings is  proof  that  it  is  the  best 
roofing. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

_  116    Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


New  York,  July  17.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  3V^®4c;  prime  wire  tray,  5i4@5Jic; 
choice,  8@6i4c;  fancy,  6V4@7c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Movement  light,  and 
no  special  changes  in  quotable  rates. 

Prunes,  2%@6),ic. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8@12'/4c;  Moorpark,  9H®14o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@10c;  peeled,  ll@14o. 


I^otary  Disc  Plows. 


All  the  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  make 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  From 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents.  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles.  * 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

R.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH 

H/\Y  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Mannfactared  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GR&T,  jgeDt,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

TUt  Mi^iH  i[itili3Tl)Y. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  i  HB  Dbwkt  Publishing  Co..  or  Us 
agents  at  the  uulform  price  of  8>3. 00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  e  bould  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
339  Blarkel  Street,  Skn  Fntnolaco,  Oal. 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Baby  Beef. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1900,  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  put  into  the  feed  lots  130  head 
of  calves  that  had  just  been  weaned.  They  were 
divided  into  lots  to  test  the  value  of  alfalfa  hay, 
prairie  hay,  corn,  Kafir  corn  and  soy  beans  in  the 
production  of  baby  beef.  Prof.  H.  M.  Cottrell  gives 
the  following  sketch  of  the  methods  and  results  : 

Sixty  head  of  heifer  calves  were  purchased  in  the 
Kansas  City  slock  yards,  weighed  an  average  of  418 
pounds  each,  cost  $4.25  per  cwt.  at  the  yards,  and 
cost  an  average  of  $18.25  per  head  delivered  in  the 
college  feed  lots.  These  were  range  calves,  grade 
Shorthorn,  Hereford  and  Angus.  Fifty  head  were 
purchased  of  farmers  near  Manhattan  and  had  been 
kept  with  their  dams  through  the  summer  in  small 
pastures.  Twenty  head  were  mixed-bred  calves  that 
had  been  purchased  around  Manhattan  when  born, 
and  had  been  raised  at  the  college  by  hand,  ten  being 
raised  on  creamery  skim  milk  and  ten  on  whole  milk. 
The  calves  were  vaccinated  to  prevent  black  leg. 


small  amount  of  feed  required  to  make  100  pounds  of 
gain.  Last  year  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  re- 
ported making  100  pounds  of  gain  on  1000-pound 
steers  with  718  and  780  pounds  of  corn.  Many  old 
feeders  wrote  us  that  they  could  not  make  such  gains 
with  so  little  feed.  Prof.  Henry  reports  that  he  finds 
the  average  in  a  large  number  of  feeding  experiments 
with  steers  to  be  100  pounds  of  gain  for  1000  pounds 
of  grain  and  500  pounds  of  roughage.  These  calves 
averaged  100  pounds  of  gain  for  from  439  to  594 
pounds  of  grain  and  426  to  626  pounds  of  hay — about 
one-half  the  amount  required  for  mature  cattle. 


Market  Value  of  Silaje. 

Prof.  F.  H.  King,  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
places  the  value  of  silage  as  follows  : 

"Well-cured  timothy  hay  contains  about  15%  of 
moisture  and  85%  of  dry  matter ;  good,  well-cured 
silage  put  in  when  the  corn  is  at  the  right  stage 
should  contain  28%  to  30%  of  dry  matter.  If 
we  were  to  count  the  feeding  value  of  corn  silage 
equal  to  the  feeding  value  of  good  timothy  hay,  mak- 
ing the  comparison  on  the  amount  of  dry  matter  per 
ton  in  each  case,  and  calling  timothy  hay  worth  $7 
per  ton,  the  silage  would  be  worth  |4  of  $7,  or  $2.30. 


nish  480  pounds  and  one  ton  of  hay  1740  pounds  of 
dry  substance.  When  the  digestibility  of  these  two 
materials  is  calculated,  we  find  that  the  ton  of  silage 
will  furnish  336  pounds  of  digestible  food  nutrients, 
while  the  hay  will  supply  about  1000  pounds.  Based 
on  these  figures  alone,  the  silage  would  be  worth  one- 
third  as  much  as  hay.  But  the  total  food  nutrients  of 
the  hay  contain  more  protein  than  do  the  total  nutri- 
ents of  the  silage,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  cow  must 
expend  more  energy  in  making  the  nutrients  of  the 
hay  available. 

The  protein  is  relatively  more  valuable  than 
the  other  food  constituents,  but  its  higher  value 
is  offset,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  extra  expenditure  of 
energy  in  making  it  available.  Based,  then,  on  the 
total  food  constituents,  we  would  consider  silage  for 
feeding  dairy  stock  worth  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  as  much  as  a  good  quality  of  stock  hay  (free 
from  clover).  When  good,  marketable  hay  is  worth 
over  $12  per  ton  at  the  farm,  silage  fed  with  the 
cheaper  grades  of  hay  or  with  corn  stover  is  a  far 
more  economical  coarse  feed  to  use." 


A  Scenic  Idaho  District. 


Central  Idaho  is  typical  of  many  localities  that 
possess  attractive,   charming  scenery  that  would 


Snake  River  Below  Ballards  Landing,  Seven  Devils,  Idaho. 


Crossing  the  Middle  Fork  of  Salmon  River,  Idaho. 


Without  this  safeguard  we  should  not  have  dared  to 
undertake  the  experiment. 

All  lots  were  fed  twice  daily  all  they  would  eat, 
water  and  salt  were  always  before  them,  and  they 
were  sheltered  in  common  board  sheds  opened  to  the 
south.    The  yards  were  fenced  with  woven  wire. 

The  calves  were  fed  seven  months  with  the  follow- 
ing results : 

Average 

gain 
per  head. 
Peed.  Lbs. 
Alfalfa  hay  and  corn. .  .407 
Alfalfa  hay  and  Kafir 

corn  379 

Prairie  hav,  corn  5  and 

beans  J  378 

Prairie  hay,  Kafir  corn 

5  and  soy  beans  J . . .  .342 
Skim-milk    calves,  al- 
falfa hay  and  corn. .  .440 
Whole-milk  calves,  al- 
falfa hay  and  corn. .  .404 

At  the  close  of  the  experiment,  May  27,  the  entire 
lot  averaged  800  pounds  per  head  in  the  college  feed 
lots.  The  shrinkage  in  shipping  to  Kansas  City  was 
3%.  Thirty-two  steers  averaged  838  pounds  and  sold 
at  $5.40  per  100  pounds,  seventy-four  heifers  aver- 
aged 758  pounds  and  sold  at  $5.35,  and  eighteen 
heifers  averaged  741  pounds  and  sold  at  $5.15.  Six 
head  of  heifers  went  as  springers. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  experiment  is  the 


Grain  per 

Hay  per 

100  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

gain. 

gain. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

470 

544 

524 

626 

520 

486 

594 

539 

439 

436 

470 

420 

It  is  my  judgment  that  good,  well-eared  and  properly- 
matured  corn,  when  made  into  silage,  is  worth  more, 
pound  for  pound  of  dry  matter,  than  the  best  timothy 
hay  for  milch  cows,  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  good  corn  silage  worth  at  least  $2  per  ton  ; 
but  it  is  my  judgment  that  this  is  an  underestimate  of 
its  value.  You  can,  of  course,  make  various  compari- 
sons from  the  data  of  feeding  tables.  Such  compari- 
sons, however,  are  never  very  close  to  the  actual 
case  in  hand." 

Prof.  C.  S.  Phelps  makes  the  following  statement 
upon  the  same  subject : 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  silage  is  bought  or  sold 
but  very  little,  it  is  difficult  to  give  it  a  market  value 
based  on  the  demands  of  the  market.  Based  on  the 
cost  of  production,  it  is  usually  given  a  value  in  New 
England  of  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  ton.  The  value 
based  on  cost  will  vary  according  to  the  amount 
raised  and  the  amount  of  hand  labor  employed.  From 
my  experience  in  growing  the  crop,  I  should  not  care 
to  put  the  value  below  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  ton,  if  a 
profit  is  to  be  realized.  The  actual  cost  of  raising 
150  tons  on  our  college  farm  in  1899  was  $2.40  per 
ton. 

"  Another  method  of  valuation  would  be  to  compare 
the  total  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  in  a  ton  of 
silage  with  that  of  a  ton  of  good  stock  hay.  Silage 
that  is  allowed  to  become  well  glazed  before  cutting 
should  contain  about  24%  of  dry  matter  (tree  from 
water),  while  well-dried  hay  would  contain  87%. 
Based  on  these  figures,  one  ton  of  silage  should  fur- 


have  remained  inaccessible,  if  not,  indeed,  unknown, 
but  for  the  discovery  of  dormant  resources  of  min- 
eral wealth. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  are  glimpses  of  a 
scenic  paradise  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  region.  The 
Seven  Devils  country  and  the  basin  of  Salmon  river 
are  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  have  long  been  re- 
mote from  settlement,  but  during  the  past  few  years 
the  advancing  fringe  of  settlement  pushed  the  pio- 
neer prospectors  forward  into  it. 

Now  that  the  way  is  broken  and  roads  built  by  the 
miners,  the  country  is  found  to  have  additional  possi- 
bilities of  wealth  production  from  grand  natural 
scenic  attractions.  Hotels  and  summer  homes,  and 
the  facilities  that  attend  on  social  life,  will  in  turn 
aid  to  more  complete  discovery  and  exploitation. 


Bounty  for  Squirrel  Tails. 


Whenever  a  bounty  act  begins  to  operate  in  good 
shape  the  county  officers  grow  tired  of  it.  Take  the 
case  in  Tulare  county,  where  the  total  number  of 
squirrel  tails  on  deposit  with  the  clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  is  84,300.  This  number  is  the  total 
for  the  month  of  June.  The  bounty  on  these  tails 
amounts  to  $2529.  The  bounty  law  has  been  repealed 
and  no  bounty  will  be  paid  for  squirrels  killed  after 
July  1.  The  supervisors  hold,  we  presume,  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  let  the  squirrels  eat  the  farmers' 
wheat. 


July  20,  lyol. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OP  DSE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAH  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  »50.-  to  S800.- 
"Alpba"  and  "Babj"  styles.  Send  for  Cataloene. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Ranaolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I    ■       NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FBANOI8CO,  CAL, 

THE  APIARY. 

The  Career  of  R.  Wilkin. 

We  find  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
an  account  of  the  late  R.  Wilkin  of  Ven- 
tura county  from  which  we  take  the 
most  striking  statements  about  this 
veteran  California  bee  keeper.  He  came 
to  California  in  1875  with  a  carload  of 
bees,  and  subsequently  settled  in  the 
Sespe  valley.  His  first  experience  with 
them  was  in  helping  to  prepare  a  ship- 
ment of  bees  for  Mr.  Harbison,  who 
was  then  about  to  leave  Pennsylvania 
(where  he  was  then  residing)  for  Cali- 
fornia. This  was  some  time  in  the 
early  '50's;  and  the  result  of  this  ven- 
ture, and  how  Harbison  subsequently 
came  to  be  the  great  bee  king  of  Cali- 
fornia, owning  and  operating  at  one 
time  some  6000  colonies,  are  matters  of 
history. 

Mr.  Wilkin  began  keeping  bees  while 
he  was  at  Westminster  College,  Pa. 
The  next  we  know  of  him  in  connection 
with  bees  was  at  the  county  fairs  of 
northern  Ohio.  On  these  occasions  he 
astonished  the  natives  by  having  a 
swarm  of  bees  hanging  from  his  hat 
and  beard.  This  series  of  remarkable 
feats  was  accomplished  by  having  a 
queen  caged  under  his  chin;  and  as  long 
as  she  remained  the  bees  continued  to 
hang  from  his  head,  to  the  wonder  of 
the  aforesaid  natives.  It  is  not  told 
that  he  was  ever  stung,  except  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  says  he  very  foolishly 
attempted  to  put  some  of  those  gentle, 
fly-like  bees  in  his  mouth.  The  incident 
resulted  in  his  being  stung  in  the 
throat,  and  from  that  time  on  he  never 
attempted  the  feat  again. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Wilkin's  home  was 
at  Cadiz,  Ohio.  From  this  point  he  at- 
tained considerable  celebrity  as  a  bee 
master;  and  so  many  were  the  ques- 
tions that  were  plied  him  that  he 
finally,  to  answer  all,  wrote  a  book  of 
100  pages,  entitled  "  Hand-book  on  Bee 
Culture,"  which  at  the  time,  1871,  had 
a  considerable  sale. 

Just  what  induced  him  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia is  not  stated.  Possibly  the  suc- 
cess of  Harbison,  who  had  preceded 
him,  had  much  to  do  with  it;  but  after 
he  had  gone  to  the  coast  in  1875,  with 
his  family  and  a  carload  of  bees,  and 
had  produced  those  enormous  yields  of 
sage  honey  in  the  now  celebrated  Sespe 
Apiary,  his  celebrity,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  only  local,  was  made  world- 
wide. Here  he  produced  honey  by  the 
carload,  and  sold  in  the  London  mar- 
kets for  a  number  of  years. 

His  largest  yield  was  in  1884,  when 
he  produced  from  his  Sespe  Apiary  60,- 
000  pounds  of  honey.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  colonies  he  had  in  his  yard  at 
one  time  was  700.  Such  a  number 
managed  profitably,  in  one  apiary, 
seems,  to  an  Eastern  keeper,  almost 
incredible.  But  to  one  who  has  just 
come  from  the  location,  with  its 
green  mountains  on  every  side,  and 
the  orange  groves  in  the  valley,  the 
number  does  not  seem  so  impossible  of 
belief  after  all.  Indeed,  to  see  is  to 
believe. 

In  later  years  the  Sespe  Apiary  has 
been  occupied  by  his  son-in  law,  J.  P. 
Mclntyre;  and  during  all  the  years 
this  location  has  supported  on  an  aver- 
age 500  colonies. 

Mr.  Wilkin,  even  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  retained  a  deep  interest  in 
bees;  and,  though  his  success  in  life 
had  been  such  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  him  to  work,  yet  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  managing  an 
apiary  at  Newhall,  Cal.,  some  450  colo- 
nies. 

Although  well  advanced  in  years, 
when  most  old  men  lose  interest  in  the 
business  of  a  lifetime,  Mr.  Wilkin  re- 
tained all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  His 
love  of  bees  seemed  to  be  as  strong  as 
ever;  and  even  up  to  the  last  days  his 


mind  seemed  to  possess  all  the  vigor  of 
his  earlier  years.  Mr.  Wilkin  was 
twice  elected  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
and  in  all  the  doings  of  that  organiza- 
was  a  prominent  and  conspicuous  fig- 
ure. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Inspection  of  Dairy  Products  Exported. 

We  alluded  in  last  week's  Pacific 
EuRAL  Press  to  the  Act  of  Congress 
making  appropriations  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902, 
which  contains  the  following  paragraph 
in  the  section  relating  to  the  general 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  construe  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  as  amended  March  sec- 
ond, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
for  the  inspection  of  live  cattle  and  prod- 
ucts thereof,  to  include  dairy  products 
intended  for  exportation  to  any  foreign 
country,  and  may  apply,  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  him,  the  provi- 
sions of  said  Act  for  inspection  and  certi- 
fication appropriate  for  ascertaining  the 
purity  and  quality  of  such  products,  and 
may  cause  the  same  to  be  so  marked, 
stamped,  or  labeled  as  to  secure  their 
identity  and  make  known  in  the  markets 
of  foreign  countries  to  which  they  may  be 
sent  from  the  United  States  their  purity, 
quality,  and  grade ;  and  all  the  provisions 
of  said  Act  relating  to  live  cattle  and 
products  thereof  for  export  shall  apply  to 
dairy  products  so  inspected  and  certified. 

Discretionary  authority  is  thus  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
augurate and  regulate  this  new  inspec- 
tion service.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
discretion  Secretary  Wilson  has  de- 
cided to  make  a  beginning  in  the  cus- 
toms districts  of  Boston,  New  York. 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  But,  in- 
stead of  entering  immediately  upon  a 
preconceived  system  of  inspection,  a 
number  of  weeks  will  be  devoted  to 
becoming  familiar  with  all  the  persons, 
conditions  and  circumstances  connected 
with  the  export  of  dairy  products  of  all 
kinds  from  the  four  districts  named. 
The  necessary  data  can  thus  be  com- 
prehensively obtained  for  formulating 
such  regulations  as  may  become  expe- 
dient for  conducting  this  servce. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  in- 
spection and  certification  to  be  ulti- 
mately made  may  not  be  decided  for 
some  time.  But  it  is  probable  that  at 
an  early  date  the  owners  or  shippers 
of  products  for  export  may,  upon  appli- 
cation, have  the  same  marked  and  cer- 
tified as  to  purity  and  quality,  provided 
they  are  above  a  minimum  grade  yet  to 
be  fixed. 

The  Department  has  received  numer- 
ous letters  from  experienced  mer- 
chants, both  foreign  and  domestic,  as 
well  as  from  other  reputable  parties, 
urging  that  one  of  the  first  rules  to  be 
established  be  in  the  interest  of  honesty 
in  trade,  by  aiming  to  prevent  the  ex- 
port of  packages  marked  in  any  way 
incorrectly  or  tending  to  mislead  or 
deceive  buyers  as  to  the  character  of 
their  contents.  The  Secretary  will  en- 
deavor to  administer  this  law  in  accord- 
ance with  its  clearly  expressed  purpose 
to  secure  the  identity  and  improve  the 
reputation  of  dairy  products  from  the 
United  States  in  the  markets  of  for- 
eign countries. 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

Is  the  only  horse  remedy  that  has 
stood  out  with  fipeci:il  prominence 
all  these  years.  Curex  Hpavlnii, 
RInebnnes  SpIInU,  Curlig  and 
all  L&nieness.  $1.  a  bottle  ;  6  for 
85.  Alt  druggiKls.  I'De-iualed 
tor  taniilyu^e.  liuok  "A  Tn-atl»iO 
on  the  Horse"  sent  free.  Address 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Enosburg:  Falls,  Vt. 


I»°4SHARPLES  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS, 

"Business  Dairying,"  a,  very  valuable  book  and  Catalogue  No.  131  tree. 
I  Sharpies  Co..  Chicago,  Uls^  P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pao 


IT  RUNS  ITSELF 


ply  or  water. 


without  expense  or  attention,  plving  a 
congtant  sup-   ^  |  FE  ^^^''^'j"^'*^ 

umps  water  any  helf^fat-  Sold  on 
0  days  trial.     Send  for  ralnlufjue. 

RIFE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
126  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 

World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  Clll.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


TTHE  above  represents  our  SAN  JOSE  GRADER,  of  which  there  are  more 
in  use  than  of  all  other  makes.    The  sales  of  the  former  to  date  double 
that  of  that  of  any  former  season.    It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  late  improved 
grader  before  purchasing. 

EVERY  DRY  YARD  SHOULD  HAVE  OUR  SAN  JOSE  ROLLER  GRADER. 

We  carry  Cannery  Supplies,  Orchard  Trucks  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  full  line  of  Dipping  and  Processing  Apparatus. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND   MENTION   THIS  TAPER. 

Barngro\/er,  Hull  &  Co.,  san  jos&,  cni. 


Dip  iS:  Wash  (for  Live  Stock"* 

Dipping,  washing-  or  spraying  live  stock  is  essential  for 
the  cure  of  Scab,  Mange,  Itch,  etc.,  and  for  killing  and 
removing  ticks,  fleas,  lice,  etc.  Lincoln  Dip  is  com- 
posed of  nicotine,  sulphur  and  valuable  oils,  but  con- 
tains neither  lime  nor  arsenic.  It  is  effective  but  nov 
,  poisonous  or  injurious.  Write  for  literature  UT)ori 
ZiiTc-ovti    treatment  of  stock  for  skin  parasites. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO..  152  E.  Huroa  St..  Chicago. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  :    Boom  37.  Sheldon  Bnllding,  San  Fi  anctsco,  Cal. 


B  XJ  Gr  Gr  I  E;  S  ! 

Good  ones,  wiih  leather  quart  r  top,  2010  mile  axle,  etc.,  etc..  »55  «0. 
WE  GU4RA>TEE  'KM  No  old  style  goods-all  up  to  date— just 
from  factory  this  week.  We  have  ever.vthiDg  on  -wheels:  Carriages, 
Runabout  Wagons,  Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

MLLISOIN.    INEF'F'    <&  <rO.. 

233  MIS8Ii*N  STkKET   8xN  KK  AN  i.ISCO.  <  A  L . 


theolx)  reliable 


LlCiHININCi  " 
HAY  PRESSES 

HORSE ^"^5TE7\M  POWER  C^tau^^^^ 
KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO 
429  MILL  5T KANSAS  CITY  MO 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying:  gfround  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  =  New  Yorl<  =  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  =  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDiriON  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

California  Association  of  County  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  convention  met 
in  Blanchard's  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  July 
9.  The  opening  address  by  W.  A. 
Becket  was  well  received.  The  address 
of  welcome  by  D.  H.  Gillan,  on  the 
principle  of  co-operation  in  general  and 
co-operative  insurance  in  particular, 
was  a  very  convincing  effort. 

The  most  of  the  morning  session  was 
spent  in  the  election  of  officers  and  list- 
ening to  the  reports  of  committees. 

The  following  officers  were  re- 
elected :  W.  A.  Beckett,  Santa  Ana, 
president ;  S.  D.  Merk,  Paso  Robles, 
vice-president  ;  G.  F.  Cromer,  Los  An- 
geles, secretary;  H.  Gregory,  Santa 
Rosa,  treasurer.  Executive  Commit- 
tee—W.  A.  Beckett,  Santa  Ana  ;  G.  F. 
Cromer,  Los  Angeles ;  P.  E.  Walline, 
Ontario  ;  Charles  Barnard,  Ventura  ; 
N.  P.  Nelson,  Fresno. 

The  paper  of  F.  D.  Reed  of  Fuller- 
ton,  on  statistics,  at  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  not  dry,  as  statistics  usually 
are.  The  facts  produced  were  enough 
to  convert  anyone  to  co-operation. 

The  question  of  needed  legislation  was 
tersely  handled  by  P.  E.  Walline  of 
Ontario,  president  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino County  Mutual  Co.  During  the 
discussions  that  followed  many  good 
ideas  were  exchanged. 

G.  F.  Cromer,  W.  J.  Clark,  Mr. 
Beckett  and  N.  P.  Nelson,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion,  from 
which  was  gleaned  the  following  data  : 

Co-operative  fire  insurance  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  great  many  years.  It 
costs  in  the  Eastern  States  about  $L50 
per  $1000,  Switzerland,  New  Zealand 
and  the  Pacific  coast  80  cents  per 
$1000  per  year. 

There  are  nine  counties  organized  in 
California  since  1897,  carrying  $2,000,- 
000  worth  of  property. 

G.  F.  Cromer,  State  Secretary. 


Sonoma  Valley  Grange. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  El  Verano 
Grange,  held  in  Sonoma  last  week, 
eight  new  members  were  taken  in.  The 
Index-Tribune  says  a  motion  is  pending 
to  change  the  name  from  El  Verano 
Grange  to  Sonoma  Valley  Grange,  and 
the  change  will  probably  be  made  at 
the  next  meeting.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  members  to  make  the  Grange  a 
representative  bodj'  of  farmers  of  the 
entire  valley.  Meetings  are  held  the 
second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  every 
month  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall. 


SlOO  Reward,  SIOO. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure.in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  otter  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  tails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

Little  Nephew — Is  it  true.  Uncle, 
that  the  bark  grows  thickest  on  one 
side  of  a  tree  ? 

Old  Uncle  Grout— Yuss  ! 

Nephew — Which  side,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle  Grout — The  outside. 


School  Of  Practical,  GItII,  HechaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  MlDlDg  Engineering,  ' 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 
Open  All  Te«r.   :  A.  VAH  DES  HAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  t50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 

Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HOKIZOJNTAI.  ANI>  VEKTlnAl-, 

SINULK  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

4t-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FBANCISCO. 


HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper  Foufider,  Pneu> 
monla,  etc.,  ns  well  as  all 
foriijK  of  Lameness,  Contract* 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc, 

are  instant \y  relieved,  and  In- 
variably cnii-ed  by  tlio  use  of 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

S.'itistaolion  guaranteed  or 
{money  refunded.    Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex- 

firess  Company.  Used  by  leading  l>reeclei-s  and 
urfnien  everywhere.  Ilassj.vednndcjredmany 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likowiso  for  you. 

TUTTIE  S  FAMILY  tllXIR  c"r«>s  rheumatism,  spi-alna, 
bnjise.s,  etc.  Kills  puiii  insTa'i'.ly.  Our  lCl>.pago  boolc, 
"Veterinary  E-xporience"  Fi:  KL. 

Tutllc'«  KlixIrCo.,  SR  Itwcrlv  St..  Rulon,  Mhh. 
4S7  O'Farrcll  St.,  Sun  t  riiiK  ix  o,  Cut. 
Ri>w*re  9f  ,o-cnllf'l  Klixir»— Done  ernulne  but  Tiillle^s. 

Aviilil  all  blisters:  theyofferonly  temporary  relief  If  any 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading;  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago. 

ESTAllLISHBD  NEARLY  40  YKAIIS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  In  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Kzposltlon. 

*S- Write  for  new  80  page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


FENCE  A  LAWN 

with  13  or  10  inch  wire  P.\C4K  Fence,  and  it  is  well 
fenced  for  a  lifetime.    Write  fur  descriptions. 
PAGE  WOVE.N  n  iUKKE.NCKtO.,  AI»UIA.\,JIIt'll. 


HOW  MANY  MEN 

in  your  nelfrhborhood  nted  wells  for  home 
supply  or  live  stock  purposegl  Just  take  the 
time  to  count  them,  then  llj.'ure  upthe  money 
you  could  make  in  driUiu^r  those  wells. 

Sta^r  Drilling  MaLchines 

will  do  the  work  In-'tter,  more  of  it  and 
la*it  longer  than  any  other  maehinea 
of  the  kin<l  made.  Send  lor  our  tree 
llluHtrated  catalov,  |>rt"«  list,  etc.  Il«r« 
Ib  a  cbaoc-e  to  cet  Into  I'usine^o  for  younelf. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Akron,  0. 


MAZZARD  CHERRY  SEED. 

FRESH  CROP.    BEST  QUALITY. 
Write  for  prices  on  all  Fruit  Seeds  and  Raffia. 
THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS, 

NURSERYMEN  &  TREE  SEEDSMEN, 

GERMANTOWN,  PHILA.,  PA. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thorouKhly  cured- 
14ew,  comuiou-t>ense  method.  < 
not  exi'ensive.    No  care*  no 
pay.   FUEK.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  oo  theabso- J 
lutf-  cure  of  Lump  Jaw.  free  to  ] 
readersof  thispaper. 

Flerolns  Hro*.,  chemiRtS, 
Cnlua  Htock  Yards,  ChiCAKO, 


ALMOND  HULLING  and 
SEPARATING  MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO., 

(New  Shops.)  DAVISVILLE.  CAL. 


FOR  SALE-FRUIT  RANCH. 

FIFTY  ACRES  IN  FULL  BEARING. 

Modern  house;  hot  and  cold  water.  Sold  on  ac- 
count of  departure.  Address  P.  O.  Box  138,  Vaca- 
vlUe,  Solano  Co  ,  Cal. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Oal. 

FOR  RENT. 

3:20-/\cro  Farm, 

two  miles  west  of  S»Dta  Rosa,  Cal.  One  of  the 
best  In  the  State.  Buildings  and  fields  adapted 
to  diversified  farming  or  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock.   Rent  Five  ($5.00)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,    .    SANTA  ROSA.  CAL 


MONEY  m HONEY! 


THK  WEKKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

TelU  all  aboat  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q  W.YORK&CO. 

118MloMganSt.,Cbloago,m. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Artificial  Limb  Co. 

MENZO  SPRING,  Proprietor. 

[established  in  SAN  FRANCISCO  1871.1 


Ti  The  ERIC559N  Swedish 
ELEPHQNES 
Hurmsiffvse  Otzft  2»  YcA/ts. 
They  Always  TuK.  cnMuOu'^n-miifM 

Catalpcue^  Free. 

ERICSSm  TELEPHmECo 
20  W*itKe.y3T.  *i»Y«/u<  J^.^ 


Electric,  Railway  and 
Manufacturers*  Supply  Co. 

68-78  FIK8T  ST., 

SAN  FRA.MCISCO,  OAI.. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  AND 
ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  :  :  :  ;  :  i  i  i  i 
ERICSSON  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 


WE  CARRY  FULL  LINE  OF  ABOVE  GOODS. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860  ) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDBST  AND  LARaBST  AQENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECftUSE-- 


Invpn^ors  have  the  opp-'rtunlty  to  ex- 
Fiist:    plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  mun  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  idea.s  wil  bi!  cc  rrcctly  i  onveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vtxatious  dehi.v". 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
/Second:  Francisco  may,  wh  lo  they  s-o  desire, 

consult  directly  wilh  our  Washicgton 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    .icarb'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  Inven- 
Fourth:  tinn  will  appear  in  thj  J/i/ii/iy  u/irf  ^tiV/i- 

tltiC  /'Id" 

We  have"  a  complete  Patrnt  Library,  including 
ofHolal  recjrd.s  since  i793  aiid  full  certitled  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  sime  These  a  e  for 

free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  ail  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  an  the.  preparat  on  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patients,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Afjreemenls.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentahiliiv  of  inventions. searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  iu'frirnjements,  c  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  ( >ur  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  ap pUcaliun. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \JU.    J/%CK.e*01S    dfc  CO., 
Bole  Agenta,     -     Mo.  123  OalKornla  Street, 
SAN  FKANCISCO,  OAL. 

Elgin  Watches  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  in 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.  Elg-in  National  Watch  Co..  Blgln,  111. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F,,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JTTLY  3,  1801. 

677,532.— Car  Fendeh— S.  W  Alexander,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

677,,')55.-Pdi.ley— D  B.  Baker,  Tacoma,  Cal. 
677,495.— Vineyard  Plow— J.  A.  BUz,  Pleasanton, 
Cal. 

677.108.— Saw  Gauge— C.  F.  Fowler,  Columbia  City, 
Or. 

877,844.— Excavator— ,T.  C.  des  Granges,  S.  F. 
677,508.  —  Boiler  Leveling  Device  —  Grlsez  & 

Walch,  Montague.  Cal. 
677,510.— Roasting  Furnace  —  B.  Hall,  Nevada, 

Cal. 

677,514 —Window— E.  Hlpolito,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
677,456.— Railway-G.  Larson,  Hotbell.  Wash 
677,671.— Bbd.stead-H.  C.  Lausen,  Newman,  Cal. 
677,784  — Stop  MECHANISM  for  Machines- F.  T. 

Leillch,  S.  F. 
677.788  — Pipe  Boiler— W.  MacFsrlane,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

677,.528.— Weighing  Machine— J.  Manes,  S.  F. 
677.795.— Stamp  Mill  Feeder- A.  C  Pratt.  S  F. 
677.800.— Mosaic  Panels— W.  J  Blackwood,  Mon- 
rovia, Cal. 

677  843.— Electric  Cdt  Oct- F.  H.  Rogers,  San 
Jacinto,  Cal. 

677,804.— Bicycle  Brake  — J.  Schulte,  Jr.,  Mon- 
terey, Cal. 

877,724.— Telephone  Switch— W.  D.  Watklns,  San 

Jose. 

677,8.19.— ANCHOR— J.  N.  Young,  Alameda,  Cal. 
34,713.— Design-O.  H.  Greene,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Disk  Harrow.— No.  677,140.  June  35,  1901.  O.  T. 
Owens,  Altamont,  Cal.,  one-half  assigned  to  J.  E. 
Allison.  This  invention  comprises  a  series  of 
turnable  disks,  disk-shaped  colters  journaled  to 
travel  approximately  in  front  of  the  first-named 
disks,  and  to  enter  the  ground  so  as  to  resist  tbe 
side  thrust  of  the  latter  disks,  means  for  support- 
ing the  first-named  disks  and  permitting  them  to 
be  turned  and  held  at  an  angle  with  relation  to 
the  colters. 

Farm  Trcck.— No.  676,973.  June  25,  1901.  J.  A. 
Ashley,  Yuba  City,  Cal.  This  invention  relates  to 
vehicles  of  the  class  used  In  gathering  fruit  in 
orchards  and  vineyards,  or  where  movement  or 
turning  in  a  limited  space  is  necessary,  with 
small  size,  lightness,  strength  and  rigidity,  and 
ease  of  riding  to  prevent  damage  to  the  fruit  in 
transportation  over  rough  ground  The  truck  Is 
formed  with  an  arch  at  the  front  of  the  body,  con- 
necting it  with  the  front  axle,  the  forward  end  of 
the  arch  having  an  abutment  directly  over  and 
upon  the  axle  u  Dere  the  rear  end  of  the  body  Is 
supported  upon  springs  secured  to  the  rear  axle. 
Stirrups  are  employed,  in  which  the  axle  has  a 
free,  vertical,  sliding  movement,  and  means  by 
which  the  stirrups  are  relieved  from  strains 
caused  by  the  draft  of  the  apparatus. 

Vineyard  Plows.— No.  677,495.  July  8,  1901. 
J.  A.  Bilz,  Pleasanton,  Cal.  The  object  of  this 
Invention  is  to  provide  gang  plows,  which  are  de- 
signed to  work  between  regularly  spaced  rows  of 
vines  or  trees,  and  it  consists  in  a  novel  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  plow  frames,  standard 
bearing  sockets,  journal-boxes  of  the  wheel  axles 
and  adjusting  lever  mechanism  whereby  the  loca- 
tion of  these  parts  may  all  be  shifted  or  reversed 
in  a  sicgle  apparatus,  and  the  plows  may  be  first 
used  to  ihrow  the  earth  away  from  the  rows,  and 
afterwards  adjusted  for  a  second  plowing  to  throw 
the  dirt  towards  the  roads. 

Process  of  Preserving  Milk  or  Cream —No. 
676,996.  June  35,  19J1.  A.  V.  Russell,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  This  invention  Is  designed  to  preserve  milk 
and  cream  so  that  It  may  be  kept  Indefinitely  with- 
out deterioration  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the 
natural  sweetness  and  actual  flavor  of  the  original 
product.  It  consists  in  heating  the  cream  or  milk, 
sealing  it  at  the  same  temperature.  Increasing  the 
temperature  to  a  degree  above  the  normal  boiling 
point,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  an  ex- 
terior pressure  sufficient  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  vapor  and  avoid  ebullition  in  the  can,  and 
finally  suddenly  cooling  the  sealed  product. 

Portable  Windlass.— No.  676,994.  June  25, 1901. 
Michael  O'Keefe,  Vallejo,  Cal.  The  object  of  this 
Invention  is  to  provide  a  comparatively  light, 
powerful,  portable  windlass  which  is  easily  ad- 
justable temporarily  with  relation  to  an  anchor  or 
lixed  point  and  a  part  which  is  to  be  moved  by  the 
operation  of  the  windlass.  The  device  may  be 
used  for  raising  telegraph  or  other  poles,  or  for 
moving  cars  and  for  similar  purposes.  It  com- 
prises a  winding  drum,  gears  connected  therewith, 
a  crank  shaft,  pinions  mounted  thereon  and  engag- 
ing the  gears,  a  tope  adapted  to  wind  about  the 
drum,  a  sleeve  upon  the  crank  shaft  and  a  guide 
carried  by  the  frame  through  which  the  rope  is 
directed  in  winding  and  unwinding. 

Non-Refillable  Bottle.— No  676,715.  June  J8, 
1901.  F.  Franz,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  Inven- 
tion relates  to  a  device  for  preventing  the  refilling 
of  bottles  and  like  packages,  and  in  conjunction 
therewith  of  a  means  whereby  tne  closing  valve  is 
opened  by  positive  action  when  it  is  desired  to 
discharge  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  The  de- 
vice consists  of  a  cap  with  an  annular  disk  clos- 
ing the  upper  end  interior  to  the  neck,  said  disk 
having  an  upturned  flange  around  the  central 
opening.  A  rod  is  guided  and  slldable  through 
said  opening  having  a  disk  fixed  upon  its  upper 
end  and  a  valve  intermediate  of  the  two  disks 
which  is  adapted  to  close  upon  the  opening. 
Above  the  di^ks  is  a  conically-shaped  chamber 
having  a  ball  contained  with  the  cone,  and  this 
ball  will  rest  against  the  upper  disk  and  main- 
tain the  valve  in  closed  position  as  long  as  the 
bottle  is  in  anything  but  an  Inverted  position. 
When  thus  Inverted  the  ball  rolls  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  cone,  and  the  valve  may  be  opened 
either  by  its  own  gravitation  and  the  pressure  of 
liquid,  or  a  movable  weight  slidable  upon  a  guide 
rod  may  be  adapted  to  contact  with  the  valve  and 
force  it  open. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
e  1  a  k  »  ,   yviorritt   a  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  S8-S7-S9-61  Pint  St.,  Sao  PraocUco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  A  TOWNE,  Loi  Angelas. 
BLAKS  McFALL  &  QQ. .. ......Portland.  Or. 
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A 
Few 
Words 


about 


"Pdin-KiUev 

A  prominent  Montreal  clergyman,  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Dixon,  Rector  St.  Judes  and  Hon.  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  writes :— "Permit  me  to 
Bend  you  a  few  lines  to  strongly  recommend 
Perrt  Davis'  Pain-Killer.  I  have  used  it  with 
satisfaction  for  thirty-five  years.  It  is  a  prepara- 
tion which  deserves  full  public  confidence." 


Pain-Killer 


A  sure  cure  for 

Sore  Throat, 
Coughs, 
Chills, 
Cramps,  &c. 


Two  Sizes,  25c.  and  50c. 
There iB  only  one  Pain-Killer,  Perry  Davis.' 


coming  volume,  for  that  would  have 
made  a  volume  too  bulky  for  use,  but 
ail  sections  of  California  will  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  in  other  volumes. 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  the 
Buffalo  Exposition  has  been  about 
38,000.  Probably  the  expectation  of 
the  management  of  the  Exposition  that 
there  would  be  a  total  attendance  be- 
tween the  initial  opening  and  the  final 
closing  of  the  gates  of  15,000,000  to 
16,000,000  will  not  be  realized.  The 
attendants  of  the  most  value  to  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  sense  of  being  possible 
future  dwellers  in  the  State,  will  not 
appear  at  the  Exposition  until  after 
the  haying  season  is  over  in  the  East, 
these  being  the  agriculturists. 

Mr.  Mills  said  that  Buffalo  is  well 
situated  to  catch  visitors,  being  on  the 
line  of  travel  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  Thousands  of  visitors  see  the 
show,  by  taking  lay-over  tickets,  who 
would  never  visit  it  if  they  had  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  reach  it. 


California  at  the  Pan-American, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  in  this  city  last  week  some  very 
interesting  statements  were  made 
about  the  California  display  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
According  to  a  report  in  the  Call,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mills,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Buffalo,  described  what  had  been 
done  and  discussed  the  probable  bene- 
fits that  may  be  expected.  He  made 
the  striking  statement  that  all  the  hor- 
ticultural exhibits  of  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries,  and  also  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  if  com- 
bined in  one  collection,  would  not  be 
more  than  20%  of  the  California  offer- 
ing to  the  public  at  Buffalo.  Indeed, 
so  strongly  does  California  preponder- 
ate in  the  horticultural  building  that 
the  structure  is  commonly  called  "the 
California  building."  The  California  ex- 
hibits occupy  35%  of  the  entire  floor 
space. 

A  written  report  was  also  received 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  Secretary 
J.  A.  Filcher,  who  had  charge  of  the 
installing  of  the  California  exhibit,  and 
who  is  now  in  charge  of  it.  He  wrote 
that  in  spite  of  leaky  roofs,  bad  weather 
and  other  difficulties  that  were  aggra- 
vating the  installation  for  California  is 
complete. 

The  Best  Exhibition.— "  We  have 
easily  the  best  exhibition  in  our  line  at 
this  Exposition,"  wrote  Mr.  Filcher. 
"In  the  aggregate  we  show  practi- 
cally every  product  and  possibility  of 
the  State,  and  the  arrangement  and 
color  blending  are  such  as  to  make  at 
once  a  striking  impression  upon  the 
visitor.  The  beauty  of  our  display  and 
the  excellency  of  our  products  seem  to 
have  been  spoken  of  abroad  by  return- 
ing visitors.  Newcomers  on  entering 
the  grounds  for  the  first  time  are  fre- 
quently heard  to  inquire  for  the  Cali- 
fornia exhibit  as  something,  we  learn 
upon  inquiry,  they  have  been  told  to  be 
sure  to  see." 

Mr.  Filcher  also  reported  that  Buf- 
falo affords  the  best  opportunity  for 
placing  reading  matter  of  any  place 
that  he  has  found  in  his  round  of  expo- 
sitions. There  is  no  reasonable  limit  to 
the  amount  that  can  be  profitably  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Filcher  agreed  in 
the  statement  that  while  American 
travelers  are  fairly  conversant  with 
conditions  in  California,  the  great  mass 
of  Americans  have  much  to  learn  re- 
garding this  State,  and  that  this  is  a 
remarkably  favorable  opportunity  to 
educate  them.  Mr.  Mills  also  made  a 
statement  concerning  a  new  and  inter- 
esting method  of  providing  information 
about  such  conditions  as  concern  intend- 
ing immigrants  to  California  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  has  adopted  and 
is  about  to  put  into  practical  use.  A 
book  has  been  prepared  which  is  made 
up  of  the  statements  of  practical  agri- 
culturists residing  in  different  parts  of 
California,  in  which  they  narrate  their 
personal  experiences  as  producers,  and 
incidentally  tell  how  profitable  they 
have  found  this  State  as  compared  with 
the  localities  in  the  East  in  which  they 
formerly  resided. 

Mr,  Mills  said  that  all  parts  of  the 
State  were  not  treated  of  in  the  forth- 


Breeders*  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVEKT 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2ncl  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  T. 


BCLLiS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUIIam  NUeg  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bzportera.  Bstabllshed  1876. 


J.  H.  QLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal. 
Durham  Bulla  for  sale. 


Hare  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


WILLIAM  NILES  dt  CO.,  Los  Angeles,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafov^l,  etc. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  THOROCGHIJRED  FOWLS  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUeg  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


POLAND-CHINAS.— Spring  pigs  $15.00  to  $20.00 
each.    S,  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  K  ngsburg,  Cal. 

50  HEAD  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  HOHS 

from  recorded  breeder".  Boars  6  to  10  months  old; 
fit  to  head  any  herd.    P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  B2630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANF,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

Thirty  Choice  High  Grade 
Dairy  Cows. 

For  further  particulars,  address 
MRS    L.  A    STARR,  50:i    McLane  Street, 

SOUTH  VALLEJO,  CAL. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


ORDERS  ARE  COMING  IN 

for  spring  pigs.  We  have  shipped  a  few  and  have  orders  entered  for  others  to  be  shipped  when  old 
enough.  We  sold  '  wo  of  the  three  hogs  advertised  the  past  few  weeks  and  now  offer  the  remaining 
Poland-China  sow  farrowed  June  25  1900,  sired  by  Missourls  Best  U.  S.  463£.^  and  out  of  Happy  Queen 
134192  sired  by  the  great  $JU00.00  boar  Happy  Union  41U1.   Write  us  for  particulars. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  &  Stock  Farm.  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


FOR  F»OULXRY 


We  have  put  Id  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  Ave  hours  it  is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
is  the  only  genuine  odorless  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.  Sample  free.  Try  it  for  your  poultry. 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  Yolo  Sts.,  San  Francisco.     {.Successors  to  Emery  Fertilizer  Co.) 


3000 

Choice  Citrus  Trees 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Parties  who  have  hesitated  about  planting  on  account  of 
high  prices  or  who  want  to  replace  missing  trees  in  their 
orchards  can  do  so  now  at  slight  cost.  Stock  clean  and  thrifty. 
For  full  particulars,  address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop.  San  Dimas  Nurseries, 


oo 


R/\INGE  F^OR  3^5.°^ 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WII  I  APD  STFPl  RANOP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILUAKUSIEEL  K/^l^vjc  „e  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 


depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21 H  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Bent  Ran^e  na»<1«-  WH.  O.  WILLARD,  Hannfaotorer,  619  N.  Fourth 
'»  TnnU.  Mo  Dept.  8.    Will  «hli>  n.  o.  n.  with  prlvlloeo  of  «nnttD»ti«n. 


Si!  Fresno  Scraper. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW/        R  I C  E  S . 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
Wf  St  Coast  Wire  tc  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Feeds-^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  worb 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


6S7  PAGES,  BOUKD  IS  CLOTH. 
Price,  92  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  mariiet  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  i2mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

330  niaiket  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.Callfornia  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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CHAMPION  GIANT  HAY  PRESS. 


The  CH/\A\F*IOIN  GIAINT  is  the  most  complete  up-to-date  press  on  the  market.  By 
means  of  a  PRESSURE  GAUGE  each  fork  full  of  hay  is  pressed  as  it  is  fed  to  the  machine.  The 
FEED  DOOR  opens  and  closes  automatically,  the  opening  being  four  feet  square.  The  plunger  is 
driven  by  double  toggles,  made  of  wrought  iron  and  steel,  connected  to  a  power  capstan  to  which 
sweep  attaches.  The  press  is  easily  moved  by  lowering  the  chamber  to  a  horizontal  position  on 
the  power  frame;  at  the  same  time  the  rear  wheels,  which  are  on  a  crank  axle,  raise  the  rear  end. 

We  also  carry  the  CHAMPION  STEEL  CHAMBER  CONTINUOUS  TRAVEL  and  CHAMPION  HAND  POWER  PRESSES. 

«■■«  SEND    FOR    SPECIAL    CIRCULAR    AIND    PRICES.  ■■■■ 

Deere    Implement   Co.,   5an    Francisco,  Cal. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

F'OR    FULL    I'MRTICULrtRS,  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Loj  Angeles  St..  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts .  PORTLAND. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  Th.=Baird  in  their  No.  2 
♦'Locomobile"  at  Monterey. 
WE  HAVE  NINE  OTHER  STYLES.   ■  ♦ 

♦  S  E  IN  D    FOR  CATALOGUE. 

The   Jtocomobile'*  Company  of  the  Pacific^ 

1255  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BAY  :  CITY  :  IRON  :  WORKS, 


Telephone  Main  1093. 


F.    I.    MATTHE\A/S,  F»roprlotor. 

F^.    X..  EISCHER'S 


PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming  Straw 
Borneis  Made. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  THRESH- 
ING ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 
A  SPECIALTY. 

OldTbresh'Dg  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted 
on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  Heald,  Mltcbell,  Fiscber  & 
Ketcher  Engines  furnished  at  sbort  notice. 

For  Vircitlars,  etc  ,  addresi 

BAY  CITY  IRON  WORKS, 

521  THIRD  STREBT, 
OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA. 


PATENTS. 
We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copjrigbts  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Llcecst^s  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  DKWET.  (jTKOMU  A  «.0. 
(Kstabllshed  1860),  330  Market  St.,  8.  F.,  Csl.,  and  918  F  St.,  WaahloKton,  D.  V 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  4. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  JULY  27.  1901. 


THIRTIETH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Field  Crops. 

Reference  to  the  sugar  beet  crop  is  timely  because 
all  is  now  being  rushed  into  readiness  for  it.  The 
railways  are  convinced  that  they  need  more  beet  cars 
and  a  large  number  of  "sides  "  to  be  used  upon  flat 
cars  are  being  prepared.  The  crop  will  not  be  a  full 
one,  for  the  uneven  seasons  are  still  afifecting  a  por- 
tion of  our  beet  lands  and  machinery  will  not  be  used 
up  to  its  capacity.  Still  there  will  be  a  large  sugar 
product — plenty  to  make' the  makers  active  in  their 
issue  with  the  sugar  trust,  to  which  reference  was 
made.  One  of  the  pictures  on  this  page  shows  a 
sugar  beet  of  good  form.  Its  weight 
is  about  two  pounds.  It  is  the  com- 
paratively small,  slim  and  shapely 
beet  which  carries  the  high  sugar 
percentage,  other  things  being 
equal,  and  selection  toward  the 
form  shown  has  been  long  made  by 
seed  growers.  This  root  is  quite  in 
contrast  to  the  conventional  beet. 
Another  point  which  is  involved  in 
sugar  content  is  ample  foliage,  and 
the  picture  shows  the  slim  beet  un- 
der its  glorious  canopy  of  vigorous 
verdure.  The  smaller  picture  in 
the  beet  line  is  also  suggestive.  It 
shows  the  topping  of  the  beets  in 
the  field  as  some  do  it.  There  are 
various  ways;  and  this  sitting  down, 
as  we  all  used  to  do  at  the  old  corn- 
husking,  is  not  the  quickest  way  to 
top  beets.  It  may  be  easier  on  the 
back  and  the  knees,  but  these 
things  do  not  count  in  up-to-date 
beet  growing. 

Another  view  shows  a  field  crop 
which  has  been  much  mooted  and  yet  has  not  yielded 
as  great  rewards  as  were  anticipated.   It  is  the  tan- 
ner's dock  or  canaigre — a  wild  plant  of  southern 


California  which  was  so  much  sought 
for  a  few  years  ago  that  there  was 
much  interest  in  undertaking  its 
growth  as  a  field  crop.  The  view  is 
at  the  University  sub-station,  near 
Chino,  where  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
the  roots  were  planted  out  in  Febru- 
ary, 1895;  the  soil  a  very  light,  sandy 
loam  with  considerable  gravel.  Dur- 
ing seasons  of  abundant  rainfall  the 
plants  made  good  growth  and  pro- 
duced tubers  of  5  to  8  inches  in 
length,  but  during  recent  dry  years 


Topping  Sugar  Beets. 

the  plants  did  not  make  growth  enough  to  mature 
seeds.  The  picture  shows  the  plants  in  a  fair  year 
and  the  tall,  dock-like  seed  heads  are  clearly  seen. 

When  the  year  is  dry  the  crop  must 
^  be  foregone  or  irrigation  must  be 
j  resorted  to  bring  it  out.  The  plant 
is  naturally  fitted  to  endure  drouth, 
for  the  root  may  long  remain  dor- 
mant in  dry  soil  and  start  growth 
when  moisture  favors.  The  drouth 
has  forced  a  considerable  acreage 
to  lie  dormant  and  anticipated  re- 
turns have  been  postponed.  The 
crop  even  at  best  has  hardly  proved 
as  remunerative  as  estimated,  and 
seems  to  need  brightening  some- 
what to  be    very    attractive  to 


Canaigre  at  the  University  Sub  station,  Near  Chino. 


The  Soy  Bean. 


An  Ideal  Form  of  Sugar  Beet. 

planters.  Another  rare  crop  of  which  much  has 
been  talked  is  the  soy  bean.  How  the  plant  grows  is 
seen  by  the  picture,  which  also  was  taken  at  the 
University  station,  near  Chino.  The  soy  bean  is  an 
Asiatic  legume  and  has  been  grown  in  a  small  way  by 
Chinamen  on  the  tule  islands  and  elsewhere  for  years 
past.  It  has  not  shown  very  great  adaptability  to 
dry  heat,  and  still  is  probably  the  best  of  the  bean 
group  under  trying  circumstances.  The  crop  shown 
in  the  picture  was  drilled  in  between  the  trees  of  the 
young  plum  orchard.  The  land  had  been  irrigated 
by  the  block  system,  and  was  in  excellent  condition. 
The  beans  were  cultivated  with  a  beet  cultivator  until 
the  vines  shaded  the  ground  and  were  too  high  to 
pass  under  the  frame  of  the  implement  without  in- 
jury. They  came  into  bloom  during  August,  when 
the  thermometer  ranged  from  90°  to  108°  Fahr.  for 

twenty-one  days. 
During  this  time 
beans  set,  and  65 
pounds  of  seed  were 
harvested  in  the  fall 
from  the  one- fifth  of 
an  acre,  or  at  the 
rate  of  325  pounds 
per  acre.  About 
10%  of  the  vines 
were  killed  by  go- 
phers before  they 
matured.  The 
plants  attained  a 
height  of  3*  feet. 
They  received  no 
irrigation  after  be- 
ing planted.  Soy 
beans  can  be  recom- 
mended as  a  valu- 
able plant  for  stock 
feed. 
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The  Week. 


The  great  visitations  are  over  and  the  city  would 
drop  quickly  back  into  regular  summer  habits  were 
it  not  that  the  strikers  of  various  kinds  and  degrees 
keep  things  somewhat  unsettled.  The  aggregate  of 
visitors  was  somewhat  less  than  first  estimated. 
One  measure  of  the  shrinkage  may  be  had  in  the  re- 
port that  of  12  miles  of  track  made  available  for  the 
storage  of  cars  awaiting  return  to  the  East,  not 
more  than  5  miles  were  at  any  time  occupied.  Other 
providings  were  also  untaxed  to  their  full  capacity 
as  various  city  purveyors  can  testify.  However,  we 
are  very  thankful  for  what  we  received  and  hope 
similar  emotion  was  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the 
visitors.  The  enterprise  of  several  counties  and 
interests  in  making  display  of  productions  at  the  as- 
sembly was  very  creditable  and  the  displays  them- 
selves greatly  enjoyed. 

The  week's  weather,  as  described  elsewhere,  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  and  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  grievous  afflic- 
tion visited  upon  men  and  crops  by  the  extremes  of 
the  regions  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Serious 
reductions  of  crops  must  result.  Current  supplies  of 
esculents  have  been  destroyed  and  shipments  from 
this  coast,  even  from  as  far  north  as  Idaho,  are 
being  made  to  relieve  the  deficiency  at  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  centers.  It  has  been  a  summer  of  .great 
trial  at  the  East  in  many  ways. 

Wheat  is  higher,  but  little  is  doing.  No  ship  has 
cleared  for  two  weeks  past.  High  freights  and 
strikes  at  loading  points  have  discouraged  shippers. 
The  freight  outlook  is  not  promising,  for  though  more 
tonnage  is  on  the  way  than  formerly,  more  is  now 
required,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  sea  business 
within  reach  of  this  port.  Wheat  now  finds  many 
competitors  for  a  place  in  a  ship.  These  local  con- 
ditions are  offsetting  the  influence  of  crop  losses  in 
the  central  west,  which  should  causes  advances  here. 
Barley  is  a  little  stiller,  but  shipping  is  checked,  as 
with  wheat.  Choice  feed  barley  is,  however,  rising  in 
value  to  the  level  of  shipping  grades,  and  there  is 
greater  firmness  in  all  barley  feeds.  Oats  are  in 
better  shape,  owing  to  freer  buying  for  Government 
account.  Corn  is  out  of  sight.  There  is  little  doing 
in  beans,  except  that  pinks  have  slightly  improved, 
for  the  main  bean  trade  seems  to  be  awaiting  the 
new  crop.    Bran  is  scarce  and  high  and  all  mill- 


stuffs  against  the  buyer.  Hay  has  been  rather 
weak  and  lower,  because  of  freer  arrivals.  Beef 
and  mutton  are  quiet  and  steady ;  veal, 
lamb  and  pork  firm ;  few  hogs  are  arriving. 
Butter  and  cheese  are  quiet  and  slow;  butter  is 
watching  its  chance  to  come  out  of  storage  and  the 
fresh  product  is  hampered  thereby.  Eggs  are  also 
quiet.  Too  many  Eastern  eggs  are  visible;  they  are 
being  pushed  here  on  favorable  terms  to  receivers 
because  they  can  not  be  used  or  safely  stored  in  the 
Eastern  hot  time.  Poultry  is  demoralized.  There 
is  hardly  any  demand,  and  stocks,  though  not  large, 
are  still  excessive.  The  week's  demand  for  poultry 
was  evidently  overestimated.  Potatoes  have  done 
fairly  in  spite  of  the  draying  difficulties.  Yellow 
onions  are  firm  and  a  little  higher,  but  red  onions  are 
not  wanted.  Fruit  is  distressed  by  the  troubles  in 
transportation  cited  below,  and  values  of  large  lots 
are  much  unsettled.  The  crush  here  was  met  by 
checking  shipments  or  diverting  them,  but  it  all 
means  hardship  to  the  growers.  Though  limes  are 
now  lower,  lemons  have  advanced  and  the  few  Va- 
lencia oranges  available  have  sold  better  than  re- 
cently. Raisins  are  cleaning  up  well.  There  is  little 
doing  in  prunes.  Reports  are  being  circulated  of 
September  contracts  of  outside  prunes  at  low  prices, 
but  the  outlook  seems  clearly  for  higher  prices. 
Wool  was  going  well  until  the  drivers'  strike,  but  is 
now  almost  motionless.  Stocks,  however,  are  low 
and  likely  to  go  well  when  hauling  is  again  assured. 

Governor  Gage  has  appointed  Assemblyman  John 
A.  Bliss  of  Alameda  county  a  member  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau,  vice  the  late  George  W.  Burbank. 
Mr.  Bliss  takes  much  interest  in  the  appointment 
and  will  make  a  great  effort  to  render  the  State 
provision  for  the  promotion  of  dairying  as  effective  as 
possible. 

We  have  apprehended  that  the  labor  troubles  dur- 
ing the  harvest  season  might  strike  the  agricultural 
interest  very  hard  at  some  point.  This  seems  to  be 
reached  in  the  quarrel  between  the  city  draymen  and 
their  drivers.  City  commission  firms  and  retailers 
who  had  their  own  teams  and  wagons  have  been  able 
so  far  to  keep  the  fruit  moving  into  sale ;  but  the 
canners,  who  trust  to  draymen  to  move  their  supplies 
from  the  wharves  to  the  canneries,  have  been 
unable  to  get  their  materials  into  place.  Ship- 
ments to  the  city  have  therefore  been  stopped 
at  supply  points  or  diverted  to  canneries  in 
places  where  hauling  is  possible.  Some  fruit 
has  gone  to  the  Alameda  county  establishments 
and  to  San  .lose.  This  diversion  has  not  amounted  to 
much  so  far,  but  if  the  strike  should  continue,  and  if 
the  stevedores  should  be  drawn  in,  as  some  appre- 
hend, there  would  be  serious  reduction  of  the  output 
of  the  canneries  and  incidental  losses  all  along  the 
line.  This  is  an  interference  with  production  and 
manufacture  which  should  not  be  possible.  Perish- 
able products  en  route  should  be  protected  from  de- 
tension  as  are  the  mails  and  army  supplies.  The 
growers'  road  to  market  is  vital  to  his  enterprise. 
It  should  not  be  closed  to  serve  the  interest  of  any 
one. 

Prof.  Koch  of  Berlin,  in  whose  name  countless  cows 
have  gone  to  destruction,  seems  inclined  to  lift  the 
heavy  burden  which  his  great  discoveries  have  placed 
upon  the  bovine  race.  At  a  great  "Congress  of 
Tuberculosis"  in  London,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
Dr.  Koch  made  an  address  which  shows  how  far  the 
crusade  against  dairy  cows  was  senseless  and  a 
grievous  wrong  to  a  most  important  interest.  Ac- 
cording to  the  cabled  reports.  Dr.  Koch  said  his 
experiments  had  satisfied  him  that  human  tubercu- 
losis and  bovine  tuberculosis  were  radically  different 
diseases,  and  that  he  had  amply  demonstrated  that 
cattle  could  not  be  infected  with  human  tuberculosis. 
The  counter  proposition  that  human  beings  were  not 
liable  to  infection  from  bovine  tuberculosis  was  hard 
to  prove,  the  doctor  said,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
experimenting  upon  human  subjects,  but  personally 
he  was  satisfied  that  such  was  the  case,  and  he  re- 
cited at  length  post-mortem  evidence  supporting  this 
belief.  Continuing,  he  said  that  human  immuaity  to 
bovine  infection  disposed  of  the  belief  of  infection 
through  dairy  products,  and  he  considered  this  source 
of  danger  so  slight  as  to  be  unworthy  of  precaution- 
ary measures. 

What  a  light  this  quiet  declaration  of  the  master 


of  bacteriology  throws  upon  the  sensational  infer- 
ences of  health  officers  and  boards  of  health,  and 
their  frantic  efforts  to  ruin  property  and  inflame  the 
public  mind.  The  cow  has  been  made  the  scapegoat 
for  all  the  evil  which  men  have  done  to  each  other, 
for  Dr.  Koch  believes  that  man  can  only  take  the 
disease  from  the  ejecta  of  his  consumptive  associate. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  scare  about  tuberculous 
cows  long  ago  began  to  vanish  into  thin  air,  and  this 
showing  of  Dr.  Koch  will  but  mark  its  final  disap- 
pearance. Of  course  no  one  desires  to  keep  tuber- 
culous cows  and  no  one  desires  to  drink  milk  from  an 
animal  suffering  from  this  or  any  other  disease,  but 
it  is  an  immense  relief  to  know  that  one  is  neither 
giving  death  nor  receiving  it  through  the  medium  of 
dairy  products. 

Singularly  enough  the  acquittal  of  the  cow  as 
source  of  tuberculosis  to  the  human  race  is  accom- 
panied with  the  announcement  from  Paris  that  the 
hen  may  afford  the  cure  for  the  dread  disease.  The 
innocence  of  the  cow  and  the  beneficence  of  the  hen 
will  be  demonstrations  of  great  value  to  the  agri- 
culturist. It  is  said  that  Parisian  medical  journals 
have  recently  been  filled  with  accounts  of  discoveries 
of  the  value  of  eggs  as  a  cure  for  tuberculosis  made 
in  the  Academ'.e  des  Sciences.  Dr.  Gehrmann,  the 
health  officer  of  Chicago,  is  not  diposed  in  advance  of 
his  tests  to  accept  the  declarations  of  the  French  in- 
vestigators, but  he  says  that  he  will  be  thorough  in 
his  work  to  decide  whether  the  hen  is  to  be  honored 
in  the  future  as  a  great  physician.  Experiments 
will  be  tried  on  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits. 

And  now  the  advantage  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  wandering  sheep.  He  gets  few  good  things  in 
this  life,  but  Judge  Morrow  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  San  Francisco  has  issued  an  order 
which  will  be  of  comfort  to  sheep  men  who  use  moun- 
tain ranges  during  the  summer.  Several  of  the 
mountain  counties  have  a  special  tax  of  10  cents  per 
head  on  all  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  county  owned  by 
non-residents.  A  case  was  brought  for  an  order  re- 
straining the  Licence  Collector  of  Sierra  county  from 
collecting  this  tax  on  30,000  sheep  owned  by  plaintiff. 
Judge'Morrow  granted  the  order  on  the  ground  that 
the  tax  is  unconstitutional,  as  it  discriminates  in 
favor  of  resident  owners  and  does  not  impose  a 
license  on  hogs,  cattle  or  horses  grazing  in  that 
county  and  owned  by  non-residents. 

The  distressing  spread  of  pear  blight  has  been 
duly  noted  in  our  columns  and  discussion  of  recourses 
freely  indulged  in.  Horticultural  Commissioner  C.  S. 
Riley  of  Visalia  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
pear  orchards  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  would  soon 
be  things  of  the  past  unless  some  means  could  be 
devised  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  He  said 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  pear  orchards  of  Kings  and 
Fresno  counties  were  affected.  The  blight  is  also 
spreading  through  the  Tulare  county  orchards  at  an 
alarming  rate,  and  Mr.  Riley  looks  upon  it  as  the 
most  serious  menace  the  fruit  growers  of  that  section 
have  ever  been  called  upon  to  face.  We  hope  that 
the  check  to  the  disease,  which  Mr.  Riley  says  is 
essential  to  the  saving  of  the  orchards,  may  soon  be 
attained.  But  what  it  shall  be  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
So  serious  a  trouble  should  first  be  known  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible,  and  to  assist  toward  that  end  we 
publish  on  another  page  such  exact  information  as 
the  well-known  expert  whose  name  is  attached  to 
the  article  is  able  to  provide. 

There  are  on  another  page  some  interesting  state- 
ments about  the  favorable  reception  which  our  fruits 
are  meeting  this  year  at  the  East.  The  quantity 
sent  this  year  is  less,  for  according  to  figures  com- 
piled by  the  freight  department  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, 1869  cars  of  green  deciduous  fruit  had  been 
shipped  from  California  to  the  Eastern  markets  up 
to  July  18th.  The  shipments  at  that  date  were  374 
cars  behind  the  record  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  The  prices  of  a  number  of  cars  are 
given  elsewhere;  the  bumper  sale  is,  however,  re- 
ported by  Frank  H.  Buck  of  Vacaville,  who  is  ad- 
vised of  the  sale  at  Boston  on  Friday  last  of  a  car  of 
peaches  containing  1000  boxes,  shipped  by  him,  for 
the  record-breaking  price  of  $2340.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  single  car  of 
California  green  fruit,  and  indicates  the  Eastern  de- 
mand for  the  California  product. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Native  Plums  on  Peach. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  desire  to  graft  or  bud  about 
one  dozen  ten-year-old  healthy  peach  trees  with 
native  plums,  that  is,  Chicasaw,  Hortulana,  Ameri- 
cana and  Subcordata  varieties.  In  the  article  on 
"Plums"  in  Bailey's  "  Cyclopedia  of  American  Hor- 
ticulture "  the  general  statement  is  made  that  when 
it  is  desired  to  work  plum  on  peach  stocks  budding 
should  be  done  instead  of  grafting.  In  your  work  on 
"California  Fruits"  it  is  stated  that  there  are  some 
varieties  of  plums  that  do  not  make  a  perfect  union 
with  the  peach,  but  evidently  you  consider  such  vari- 
eties merely  an  exception.  Will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  inform  me  whether  you  consider  it  advisable 
to  graft  or  bud  the  native  plums  on  the  peach  trees 
referred  to  ?  I  prefer  to  graft  if  the  chances  for 
success  are  as  good  as  in  budding. — Amateur,  San 
Francisco. 

The  propagation  of  plums  of  any  kind  upon  peach 
trees  involves  two  considerations  :  one,  the  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  plum  to  accept  the  peach  as 
a  stock — and  that  matter  is  referred  to  in  the  state- 
ments in  "  California  Fruits,"  to  which  you  allude. 
We  cannot  tell  how  the  native  plums  you  mention 
stand  affected  toward  the  peach  root  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  advice  in  Bailey's  "  Cyclopedia,"  that  it  is 
better  to  work  plums  by  budding  instead  of  grafting, 
refers  not  to  the  disposition  of  the  plum,  but  to  the 
difficulty  of  grafting  on  the  peach.  The  peach  is  so 
ill-disposed  to  take  a  graft  that  even  in  working 
peaches  on  peaches  grafting  is  seldom  used,  but  the 
budding  process  is  adopted  as  being  more  sure  to 
take.  The  peach  bark  has  something  to  do  with 
this,  for  it  shrinks  and  cracks  badly  after  amputa- 
tion, which  is  not  the  case  with  most  other  fruits. 
For  this  reason,  if  you  undertake  grafting  at  all  on 
the  peach,  it  is  better  not  to  split  the  stock,  but  to 
use  the  side  graft,  making  the  cut  with  a  saw, 
according  to  the  grafting  method  described  on  page 
236  of  "  California  Fruits,"  third  edition.  Some  such 
method  as  this  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  to  make 
these  plums  succeed  on  the  peach,  even  if  they  them- 
selves are  disposed  to  the  union.  We  should,  if  at  all 
possible,  work  by  budding  rather  than  grafting.  You 
can  operate  sooner,  too,  by  that  method  if  you  have 
satisfactory  stock,  because  you  can  bud  at  any  time 
during  the  next  two  months  in  the  new  wood  of  the 
peach,  whereas  grafting  will  have  to  be  deferred 
until  next  spring. 

Propagation  of  Fruits  From  Seeds. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  possible  for  me  to  get  seeds 
of  fruits  grown  in  California  and  have  the  same  kinds 
from  trees  grown  from  them  ?  It  is  difficult  and  per- 
haps dangerous  because  of  insects  to  obtain  trees  or 
scions. — L.  T.  P.,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  which  varie- 
ties of  fruit  can  be  expected  to  come  true  from  the 
seed,  because  we  have  so  little  to  do  with  that  method 
of  propagation.  Really  there  are  no  fruit  trees 
grown  from  the  seed  in  this  State  except  the  English 
walnut,  and  even  with  this  fruit  grafting  is  growing 
in  favor  because  of  the  constant  desire  to  get  perfect 
uniformity  to  the  type  which  is  most  preferred.  We 
know  in  a  general  way  that  some  varieties  of  fruit 
come  more  true  from  seed  than  others.  Our  popu- 
lar drying  peach,  the  Muir,  has  that  reputation,  and 
yet  no  one  thinks  of  trusting  to  it  in  propagation. 
We  grow  seedlings  only  for  budding  and  grafting 
purposes.  Experimenters  with  seedlings  for  the 
purpose  of  originating  new  varieties  assure  us  that 
they  get  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  distinguishable 
varieties  from  the  seeds  of  one  plant,  and  that  these 
are  mostly  poorer  than  the  seed  parent,  because  of 
the  constant  tendency  towards  reversion  to  the  wild 
type.  , 

Strawberries  on  Adobe. 

To  THE  Editor: — Can  strawberries  be  successfully 
cultivated  on  adobe  soil  ?  Two  efforts  have  failed. 
Please  state  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the  prep- 
aration and  management  necessary  to  succeed. — 
H.  D.,  Ventura. 

We  would  not  choose  adobe  for  strawberry  grow- 
ing because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  surface  in 
condition  to  favor  the  growth  of  the  plant;  but  if  one 
has  only  that  soil,  and  wishes  to  grow  strawberries 
on  a  small  scale,  the  effort  is  worth  making.  One 
way  is  to  mulch  the  plants  well  with  rotten  straw  to 
prevent  surface  evaporation  and  baking,  which  is 
very- distasteful  to  them.    Put  on  a  cover  of  this 


material  several  inches  thick  after  making  low 
levees  around  the  bed  so  water  can  be  run  in  as 
needed  to  distribute  itself  under  the  mulch.  Late  in 
the  fall  dig  this  mulch  into  the  soil,  keep  clean  during 
the  winter  and  put  on  a  new  mulch  next  spring,  etc. 
In  this  way  the  baking  propensity  of  the  soil  will  be 
overcome  by  the  working  in  of  the  coarse  material, 
so  that  after  a  time  the  mulching  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. Adobe  soil  can  be  improved  at  once  by  work- 
ing in  sand  and  by  free  use  of  old  slaked  lime  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  Whatever  is  done,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  strawberries  must  have 
moisture  in  moderate  amount,  but  regularly  applied 
during  the  dry  season. 

Prunes  in  Glass  Houses. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  way  to  dry  or 
cure  French  prunes  ?  I  have  about  eight  acres  of 
them  and  have  a  large  greenhouse  that  is  empty. 
Would  it  do  to  dry  them  there  ?  —  Reader,  San 
Rafael. 

Prunes  are  cured  in  California  on  wooden  trays  ex- 
posed to  the  sunshine,  usually  by  placing  them  upon 
the  dry  ground.  You  can  probably  cure  more  quickly 
and  with  perfect  satisfaction  by  using  your  green- 
houses, because  this  will  assure  you  a  higher  degree 
of  heat  and  protect  the  fruit  from  any  moisture  which 
might  collect  during  the  night.  Curing  would  be 
facilitated  under  cover,  as  you  propose,  by  arranging 
sufficient  openings  to  allow  the  free  escape  of  the 
moisture-laden  air.  It  would  hardly  be  profitable  to 
provide  glass  houses  for  the  curing  of  prunes,  but 
where  you  have  the  house,  without  other  use  for  it, 
it  can  undoubtedly  be  used  to  facilitate  the  curing  of 
your  fruit.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  if  you 
have  any  considerable  crop  this  year  you  will  grow 
very  weary  of  carrying  prunes  into  the  greenhouse 
and  out  again,  and  will  spread  out  the  trays  on  the 
ground.  Much  was  done  some  years  ago  in  the 
effort  to  make  sun-drying  under  glass  practicable, 
but  all  devices  failed  for  lack  of  capacity. 

Tomato  Blight  and  Corn  Worms. 

To  THE  Editor: — Our  tomatoes  are  all  dying;  the 
plants  are  of  large  size,  with  some  fruit  on,  but  the 
vine  begins  to  wither  and  finally  they  shrink  back  to 
almost  nothing.  If  you  know  a  remedy  please  let  us 
know  as  soon  as  possible,  also  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Do  you  know  a  way  of  checking  the  worms 
in  sweet  corn  ?  They  are  very  bad. — Subscriber, 
Merced. 

The  dying  of  tomato  plants  in  the  way  you  describe 
is  due  to  the  work  of  bacteria  in  their  tissues.  There 
is  no  way  known  of  reaching  these  minute  organisms 
which  work  in  the  very  tissue  of  the  plant,  and  which 
are  believed  to  enter  the  plant  from  the  soil.  The 
only  treatment  now  known  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  disease  is  to  immediately  pull  up  and  burn  plants 
which  give  signs  of  being  affected.  This  seems  to 
prevent  the  spread  to  other  plants.  To  escape  the 
germs  in  the  soil,  tomatoes  should  be  grown  upon 
new  ground  each  year. 

No  satisfactory  way  has  been  found  of  preventing 
the  appearance  of  worms  in  sweet  corn.  The  late 
corn  usually  escapes  because  the  moth  does  its  egg 
laying  before  the  ears  are  in  condition,  and  some 
practice  late  planting  with  this  end  in  view.  The 
moth  is  known  to  fly  to  the  light,  and  for  this  reason 
moth  traps  which  expose  a  flame  above  and  a  pan 
of  water  on  which  a  little  kerosene  is  floating  will 
undoubtedly  largely  reduce  their  numbers.  No  way 
of  poisoning  the  plant,  so  that  the  worm  may  be 
killed  before  entering  the  ground,  has  yet  been  found 
practicable. 

Yellow  St.  John. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  forward  you  one  ripe  peach 
which  no  person  here  can  tell  the  name  of.  The 
leaves  in  the  package  are  from  the  same  tree.  Will 
you  kindly  let  me  know  the  name  of  it  ?  It  ripens 
here  the  first  week  in  July,  is  of  good  size,  flesh  a 
perfect  yellow,  red  at  pit,  and  skin  beautifully  col- 
ored. The  tree  was  on  the  place  when  I  bought  it, 
but  no  one  seems  to  know  where  it  came  from.  If  I 
were  sure  it  was  a  regular  bearer  I  would  graft  it  to 
a  lot  of  worthless  stock  I  now  have.  I  think  there  is 
little  doubt  about  a  market  for  it,  as  it  comes  in 
between  the  early  peaches  and  the  Crawfords.  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ? — S.  J.  Irvin,  Ceres. 

The  specimen  suffered  considerably  in  the  mail, 
but  seems  to  retain  marks  enough  of  the  Yellow  St. 
John  to  indicate  that  variety.  This  variety  is  of 
some  service  because  it  is  the  earliest  of  the  yellow- 


fleshed  class.  Its  weakness  is  undersize,  and  i 
not  worth  growing  except  for  local  sale  in  a  very 
early  locality,  because  otherwise  the  larger  yellow 
peaches  from  early  localities  will  soon  oversell  it. 
You  may  find  it  profitable  at  home,  but  your  locality 
is  not  early  enough  to  grow  the  St.  John  for  the  dis- 
tant markets. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endinif 
July  22.  1901. 

Alexanpvr  McAdie,  Forecast  Offloial  and  Section  Director. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Nearly  normal  temperature  has  prevailed  during  the 
week.  In  most  sections  the  weather  has  been  favorable 
for  fruit  and  harvesting,  but  in  Humboldt  county  the 
continued  dry  weather  and  drying  winds  have  damaged 
root  crops  and  grass.  Grain  harvest  is  progressing,  and 
in  most  sections  wheat  and  barley  are  yielding  excellent 
crops.  Hops,  sugar  beets  and  corn  are  doing  well,  and 
good  crops  are  predicted.  Apples  are  reported  excellent 
in  quality,  but  the  yield  in  some  places  will  be  below  the 
average.  Deciduous  fruits  in  Lake  county  were  seriously 
damaged  by  the  late  spring  frosts;  it  is  reported  that  in 
one  200-acre  orchard  of  pears  and  prunes  there  is  not  a 
pound  of  fruit.  Citrus  fruits  and  grapes  are  in  good 
condition.  There  will  be  a  large  yield  of  pears  in  Ala- 
meda county. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  continued  favorable  for  growing 
crops  and  for  harvesting.  Wheat  is  yielding  fully  up  to 
expectations,  and  the  quality  is  excellent.  Barley,  oats 
and  rye  will  also  yield  good  crops.  Grain  harvest  is 
nearly  completed  in  some  sections.  Hops  are  doing  well, 
and  give  indications  of  a  large  crop  of  good  quality. 
Grapes,  walnuts  and  citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition, 
and  are  expected  to  yield  fully  average  crops.  Olives 
will  be  light  in  some  places.  There  is  some  complaint  of 
loss  to  shippers  of  perishable  deciduous  fruits  through 
delays  in  transportation.  Fruit  drying  and  canning  are 
progressing  rapidly.  Tokay  grapes  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  in  a  few  days. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Clear  and  warm  weather,  which  was  favorable  for  the 
ripening  and  harvesting  of  all  crops,  prevailed  during 
the  week.  The  grain  harvest  is  progressing  rapidly, 
and  probably  two-thirds  of  the  crop  has  been  gathered. 
The  yield  and  quality  are  good.  Very  little  grain  is  be- 
ing shipped,  most  of  it  being  stored  in  the  warehouses. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  in  most  sec- 
tions the  crops  are  good  and  the  quality  excellent. 
Pears,  plums  and  peaches  are  being  shipped  in  large 
quantities,  and  canneries  and  driers  are  in  full  operation. 
Large  shipments  of  green  fruit  are  being  made  to  East- 
ern markets.  Large  quantities  of  melons  are  being 
shipped.  A  large  crop  of  figs  is  reported  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cutler.  Table  grapes  are  being  marketed. 
The  present  indications  are  favorable  for  a  large  grape 
crop.  The  almond  crop  will  be  light.  Water  for  irriga- 
tion continues  plentiful,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  are  in 
good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Hot  days  and  cool,  foggy  nights  during  the  week  have 
been  beneficial  to  beans  and  beets,  but  walnuts  have 
been  slightly  injured  by  the  heat.  Oranges  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  will  probably  yield  a  heavy  crop. 
Walnuts  will  be  nearly  up  to  the  average.  The  bean 
crop  will  be  far  below  average  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  An- 
geles. Apricots,  peaches  and  other  deciduous  fruits  are 
very  light,  and  tomatoes  are  below  average.  Grapes  are 
in  good  condition.  Harvesting  and  threshing  are  pro- 
gressing. Grain  and  hay  are  yielding  very  light  crops  in 
most  sections. 


Eureka  Summary. — Warm  and  dry  weather  con- 
tinues ripening  grain  rapidly.  Oat  haying  is  well  ad- 
vanced. Vegetables  and  grain  on  high  lands  need  rain 
badly.  ^ 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Warm  weather  is  ripen- 
ing fruit  rapidly,  yielding  better  than  expected  in  some 
places.  Almond  hulls  show  signs  of  opening.  Corn 
and  crops  on  irrigated  land  are  looking  well.  Oranges 
are  setting  irregularly. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  July  24,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  Unitpd  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week... 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Eureka  

.00 

.01 

T 

.07 

68 

50 

Red  Blutr  

.00 

.00 

00 

.02 

102 

64 

.00 

.00 

T 

.01 

98 

51 

San  Francisco  

.00 

.00 

T 

.01 

70 

48 

.00 

.00 

T 

T 

108 

62 

.00 

.00 

.07 

.01 

98 

62 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

.00 

T 

T 

90 

48 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

88 

58 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

72 

62 

.00 

T 

.02 

.14 

108 

78 

52 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Pear  Blight  in  California. 

By  Newton  B.  Pierce,  Vegetable  Pathologist,  U.  S.  Deparlment 
ot  Agriculture,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Pear  blight  is  a  bacterial  disease.  In  the  Eastern 
States,  especially  in  the  North,  infection  of  pear 
trees  by  the  bacillus  causing  blight  occurs  mainly 
during  the  spring,  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and 
the  blighting  branches  may  be  found  more  or  less 
commonly  during  May  and  the  early  part  of  summer. 
In  general  infection  of  the  trees  takes  place  through 
the  blossoms,  though  other  points  of  infection  occur. 
The  period  during  which  pear  trees  are  in  bloom  is 
shorter  in  cold  than  in  warm  climates  ;  hence  the 
period  favorable  for  spring  infection  in  New  York, 
for  instance,  is  much  more  limited  than  in  much  of 
California.  Both  regions,  however,  show  a  spring 
epidemic  of  the  disease. 

How  THE  Disease  Spreads. — The  germs  causing 
pear  blight  are  spread  from  flower  to  flower,  tree  to 
tree,  orchard  to  orchard  and  section  to  section  of 
country  by  insects,  as  long  as  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 
Chief  among  the  distributers  of  these  germs  are  the 
bees,  which  are  busily  engaged  in  procuring  nectar 
from  these  flowers  throughout  the  period  of  bloom, 
and  which  have  the  power  of  sustaining  flight  for 
considerable  distances.  These  facts  have  been  care- 
fully demonstrated  hy  M.  B.  Waite,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  has  given 
attention  to  the  study  of  this  disease. 

The  organism  causing  pear  blight  multiplies  rapidly 
upon  the  nectar  disk  of  pear  flowers  and  enters 
through  these  organs  into  the  tender  shoots,  where 
its  progress  is  rapid  through  the  tender  tissues  of 
the  bark  or  cortex  of  the  branch.  From  points  of  in- 
fection it  spreads  rapidly  both  downward  and  up- 
ward, destroying  the  entire  cortex  as  far  as  the 
germ  is  able  to  spread,  or  until  the  tissues  become 
too  hard  or  otherwise  unsuited  to  its  further  pro- 
gress. When  the  tender  bark  becomes  filled  by  these 
germs  the  altered  tissues,  filled  with  bacilli,  will  ooze 
out  upon  the  surface  in  sticky  mucilaginous  drops. 
Flies  and  various  other  insects  visit  these  drops  of 
slime  and  become  more  or  less  covered  with  the 
germs.  They  afterwards  visit  the  flowers  for  nectar 
and  the  blossoms  thus  become  infected.  The  bees 
now  also  become  smeared  with  the  organisms  and  be- 
gin the  epidemic  spread  of  blight  from  tree  to  tree. 
Mr.  Waite  has  isolated  these  pear  blight  germs  from 
the  mouth  parts  of  bees  which  were  seen  to  visit  in- 
fected flowers.  The  first  spring  infections  arise 
from  "  holdover  "  cases  of  blight,  which,  when  spring 
growth  starts,  give  rise  to  the  exuded  drops  of  in- 
fected ooze  or  bacterial  slime  occurring  upon  the 
bark. 

The  only  remedy  thus  far  recommended  through- 
out all  the  East  is  that  of  cutting  out  all  infected 
parts,  making  the  cuts  some  6  inches  below  external 
signs  of  disease.  While  this  method  has  saved  many 
orchards  from  total  destruction  and  is  the  most 
practical  treatment  yet  known,  it  is  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  new  light  is  earnestly  hoped  for  by  all 
interested. 

Occurrence  in  California. — For  several  years 
pear  blight  has  prevailed  in  a  typical  manner  in  the 
Northwest  Pacific  States.  The  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  this  disease  in  California,  however,  was  faulty 
until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  although 
many  earlier  reports  of  its  presence  in  several  val- 
leys of  this  State  have  appeared  in  the  press.  Within 
the  past  three  years  the  disease  has  developed 
seriously  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  and  throughout  much  of  the  country  south  of 
the  Tehachapi.  While  these  widespread  outbreaks 
have  sharply  distinguished  the  present  trouble  from 
the  hitherto  reported  sporadic  and  local  cases  of  the 
dying-back  of  branches,  which  were  probably  due  in 
many,  if  not  in  all,  instances  to  peculiar  soil,  moisture, 
or  other  local  conditions,  there  have  appeared  char- 
acters in  our  later  epidemics  which  still  required  ex- 
planation before  the  identity  of  the  California  pear 
blight  with  its  Eastern  namesake  could  be  fully 
established.  One  of  these  abnormal  characteristics 
of  the  California  malady  was  the  great  amount  of 
damage  done  by  it  to  the  orchards  after  the  middle 
of  November  and  onward  till  the  middle  of  January, 
a  time  of  year  when  little  or  no  pear  blight  is  active 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  Hanford  Investigation. — Several  serious 
cases  of  this  winter  injury  to  pear  orchards  have  been 
observed  of  late  near  Hanford,  and  the  unusual  time 
of  development,  together  with  the  special  location 
of  the  disease  upon  the  trees  showed  the  need  for 
further  study.  An  investigation  was  therefore  un- 
dertaken to  determine  whether  the  cause  of  the  win- 
ter blight  of  California  is  the  same  as  the  cause  of 
spring  and  summer  blight  in  the  East,  and  why  the 
disease  developed  during  the  winter  in  California.  An 
orchard  near  Hanford  which  had  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  blight  between  the  middle  of  November 
and  the  middle  of  January  was  visited  the  last  of 
January.  Samples  of  actively  blighting  branches 
and  bark  were  obtained.  From  this  material  were 
isolated  pure  cultures  of  the  bacillus  causing  the 


blight,  by  means  of  poured  potato  gelatine  plates, 
after  my  return  to  the  laboratory.  This  organism 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  bacillus  amylovorous, 
the  germ  known  to  be  cause  of  Eastern  pear  blight. 
Two  fine  6-foot  nursery  trees  of  the  Bartlett  pear 
were  procured,  potted  and  placed  in  a  sunny  place  in 
the  laboratory.  One  of  these  trees  was  carefully  in- 
oculated at  four  points  by  means  of  a  scalpel  and 
platinum  wire,  with  germs  from  a  pure  culture  of  the 
organism  obtained  from  the  winter  blighted  material 
procured  at  Hanford.  The  second  tree  was  cut  like 
the  first  but  no  germs  were  introduced  in  these  cuts; 
it  was  left  for  comparison  with  the  inoculated  tree. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  week  evidence  of  infection  was 
observable  at  three  or  four  inoculated  points  on  the 
first  tree,  while  the  second  or  control  tree  showed  no 
evidence  of  disease.  The  fourth  cut  in  the  inoculated 
tree  failed  to  become  infected,  probably  owing  to  the 
dying  out  of  the  germs. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks  typical  pear  blight 
had  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  upward 
and  downward  from  the  three  points  of  inoculation 
where  infection  had  occured.  The  control  tree  showed 
no  signs  of  disease.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  in- 
oculated tree  was  black  and  practically  dead,  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  The  control  tree 
was  fresh  to  the  tip  and  showed  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  blight. 

This  is  the  first  scientific  demonstration  of  pear 
blight  in  California,  unless  some  rebutting  fact  may 
have  escaped  my  attention,  and  I  believe  may  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  evidence  obtained  from 
the  study  of  cultures  as  suflBcient  proof  of  the  iden- 
tity in  cause  of  winter  blight  in  California  with  sum- 
mer blight  in  the  East. 

The  Fall  Bloom. — Having  looked  into  the  eti- 
ology of  winter  blight,  it  was  desirable  to  determine, 
if  possible,  the  reasons  for  the  unseasonable  devel- 
opment of  this  well-known  bacterial  disease.  It  was 
learned,  through  the  sons  of  Mr.  Clow  of  Hanford, 
that,  at  the  time  the  pears  were  gathered  in  their  or- 
chard, the  main  limbs,  up  to  a  point  five  feet  above 
the  ground,  bore  many  short  twigs  and  spurs 
showing  well-developed  open  flower  clusters.  This 
observation  was  fully  indorsed  by  the  pear  growers 
of  the  region.  It  was  also  observed  by  the  writer 
that  nearly  all  the  winter  blight  had  occurred  below 
the  height  of  a  man's  head,  about  the  base  of  the 
main  limbs,  and  that  most  of  the  limbs  were  healthy 
above  the  point,  except  where  spring  or  twig 
blight  had  extended  down  a  few  of  the  branches. 
The  points  of  infection  of  these  winter  cases  of 
blight  could  also  be  commonly  traced  to  some  short 
twig  or  spur  near  the  the  base  of  the  limbs.  The 
writer,  therefore,  believes  that  the  infections  of 
winter  blight  usually  take  place  through  fall  blos- 
soms, and  as  these  fall  blossoms  occur  near  the  base 
of  the  main  limbs,  it  is  this  vital  portion  of  the  tree 
which  becomes  infected  at  that  season.  As  these 
late  blossom  spurs  are  mostly  short,  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  germs  to  pass  from  the  infected  flow- 
ers into  the  main  limbs  is  brief,  too  brief,  indeed, 
for  the  discovery  of  infection  in  time  to  remove  the 
spur  and  save  the  limb. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  important  that  all  unneces- 
sary blossom  spurs  and  twigs  should  be  carefully 
cut  from  the  base  of  the  main  limbs  as  early  as  they 
appear,  up  to  a  height  above  the  more  vital  por- 
tions of  the  tree.  In  this  way  much  of  the  infection 
of  the  larger  limbs  may  be  prevented,  and  water 
blight  may  be  brought  largely  under  control. 
Spring  infections  have  very  commonly  run  their 
course,  been  cut  out,  or  dried  out  by  the  heat 
of  the  summer  before  winter  blight  begins.  If, 
therefore,  the  main  limbs  are  kept  free  from  short 
blossom  spurs,  winter  blight  may  be  largely  pre- 
vented, while  spring  infection,  twig  blight,  will  be 
largely  confined  to  smaller  branches,  which  are 
readily  remove,  if  taken  in  time,  without  serious 
injury  to  the  tree. 

Not  all  affected  pear  orchards  in  California  suf- 
fer from  winter  blight,  as  not  all  orchards  develop 
fall  bloom.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  conditions 
in  California  are  such  that  there  is  often  a  tendency 
for  trees  to  make  a  fall  growth  after  the  crop  is 
gathered  and  upon  the  occurrence  of  fall  rains.  This 
is,  perhaps,  especially  true  in  those  orchards  sit- 
uated in  low  alkaline  positions,  and  the  pear  is 
commonly  selected  for  planting  in  such  situations. 
In  addition  to  this  is  the  fact  that  many  winters  are 
mild,  and  the  tissues  of  the  trees  do  not  harden  as 
perfectly  as  in  colder  climates,  nor  is  there  suf- 
ficiently low  temperatures  to  kill  the  germs  induc- 
ing the  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that 
serious  injury  is  done  to  the  trees  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter  through  fall  infections  and  by  renewal 
in  activity  of  those  cases  of  spring  blight  not  en- 
tirely killed  during  the  dry  summer  months. 


The  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, briefly  mentioned  in  last  week's  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  is  more  fully  sketched  by  the  Record-Union 
as  follows:  Thomas  A.  Hender  of  Tuolumne  county 
was  seated  a  member  of  the  board  from  the  El 
Dorado  district,  to  succeed  W.  B.  Gester. 

The  report  of  George  Compere,  the  expert  ap- 
pointed to  visit  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 


securing  parasitical  insects,  was  received.  It  was 
voluminous  and  its  reading  consumed  two  hours.  It 
was,  according  to  members  (the  meeting  was  execu- 
tive), full  of  valuable  information. 

The  matter  of  the  election  of  a  secretary  of  the 
board  to  succeed  the  late  B.  M.  Lelong  was  called  up, 
but  the  recently  appointed  members  had  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the 
several  applicants  for  the  position,  and  at  their  re- 
quest a  recess  was  taken  until  8  o'clock.  After  the 
recess  the  new  members  were  still  undecided,  and 
urged  a  postponement  of  the  election  to  a  meeting  to 
be  called  by  the  chairman.  After  some  discussion 
their  wishes  were  deferred  to. 

State  Quarantine  Officer  Alexander  Craw  has, 
since  the  demise  of  Mr.  Lelong,  been  acting  as  secre- 
tary, without  salary,  and  it  devolves  upon  the  presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  secretary  pro  tem.  R.  D.  Stephens 
offered  a  suggestion,  which  will  probably  be  followed, 
that  none  of  the  applicants  for  the  position  of  secre- 
tary be  appointed  to  temporarily  fill  the  office.  The 
meetiog  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  president, 
Ellwood  Cooper. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


The  Foreign  Walnut  and  Prune  Crops. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  accompanying  reports,  re- 
ceived through  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum  of 
San  Francisco  from  the  United  States  consuls  abroad, 
in  compliance  with  the  oft  reiterated  request  of  the 
California  fruit  growers,  should  be  published  in  jour- 
nals read  by  the  fruit  growers. — Edward  Berwick, 
Monterey. 

SPECIAL  CONSULAR  REPORT  FROM  MARSEILLES,  PRANCE. 

Walnuts. — The  standard  walnuts  offered  for  ex- 
port from  Marseilles  are  known  by  the  following  des- 
ignations, which  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
generally  accepted  excellence  :  Pure  Mayette,  May- 
ette  commercial  or  courant,  Parisiens,  Franquettes, 
Rondes  and  Chabertes — the  foregoing  being  vari- 
ations of  the  so-called  Grenoble  walnuts,  Marbots 
first  choice,  Marbots  second  choice,  Cornes,  Cahors, 
Levantines.  The  last-named  walnut,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  received  here  from  the  Far  East  and  re- 
exported. 

The  Mayette  is  considered  the  finest  of  the  French 
walnuts  and  as  a  rule  sells  for  5  francs  more  per  100 
kilos  than  any  of  the  others,  and  as  much  as  20  francs 
more  than  the  Marbots.  The  Marbots  are  grown  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux  and  are  usually  exported 
from  that  port. 

I  now  have  definite  advices  that  the  crop  prospects 
are  good,  especially  in  the  department  of  Isere. 

Prunes. — Referring  to  your  observations  on  the 
subject  of  prunes,  I  have  to  say  that  you  are  correct 
in  your  belief  that  the  distinctions  are  a  little  closer 
in  France  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  classi- 
fication is  as  follows : 

Per  demi-kilo. 


1.  — Imperial  Fleur   45 

2.  — Imperial   50-55 

3.  — Surchoix   60-65 

4  -Choix  70-75 

5.  — Demi-Choix  80-85 

6.  — Riime  Superieure   90-95 

7.  — Belle  Rame  100-105 

8.  — Rame  ordinaire    110-115 

9  — Petite  Rame,  in  barrels  120-125 

10.— Fretins,  in  sacks  or  barrels  140-150 


Some  of  the  high-grade  prunes  are  dropped  into 
boiling  water  for  an  instant  and  then  dried,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  silvered  appearance  which  causes 
them  to  be  sought  in  the  market.  Crop  reports  are 
meager,  but  indications  are  all  very  good. — Robert 
P.  Skinner,  Consul  General,  June  27. 

special  consular  report  prom  GRENOBLE,  PRANCE. 

Walnuts. — In  compliance  with  the  Department's 
instructions,  under  date  of  May  21st  last,  calling  for 
regular  reports  on  the  walnut  trouble  in  Grenoble,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  : 

It  is  early  yet  to  pronounce  opinion  as  to  what  will 
be  the  probable  extent  and  quality  of  the  growing 
crop  of  walnuts  in  this  district  this  year,  as  every- 
thing will  depend  greatly  on  weather  conditions  be- 
tween now  and  gathering  time.  It  is,  however,  an 
established  fact  to-day  that  the  output  will  fall  con- 
siderably short  of  last  year's  production,  although 
by  exactly  hoir  much  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  determine  at  present.  Some  interested  parlies 
pretend  that  it  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-half,  if 
not  more ;  but  from  inquiries  I  have  made  among 
dealers  and  growers  competent  to  judge,  and  from  my 
own  personal  observations  on  the  spot,  a  medium 
crop  may  be  expected,  provided  always  that  circum- 
stances continue  favorable  ;  but  nothing  positive  can 
be  known  on  the  subject  until  July  15,  on  or  about 
which  date  I  shall  make  it  my  duty  to  furnish  another 
report  on  the  situation. 

Until  quite  recently  prospects  were  promising  for 
a  good  crop  of  walnuts  in  the  Isere  valley,  as  the 
trees  were  showing  well  and  appeared  to  be  fairly 
hung  with  young  nuts,  still  very  small,  as  agriculture 
is  in  a  backward  state  in  these  parts,  owing  to  late 
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frosts  and  the  cold  experienced  here  in  March  and 
April.  Fine  summer  weather  had  prevailed  for  sev- 
eral weeks  previously,  causing  vegetation  to  prosper 
greatly;  but  toward  the  end  of  May  it  began  to  get 
abnormally  hot  and  sultry,  which  led  to  violent  thun- 
der storms  about  June  11th,  followed  by  heavy  and 
continuous  rains,  culminating  on  the  14  th  in  a  rather 
severe  cold  spell  for  the  season  (we  experienced  such 
weather  as  might  be  expected  in  March),  which  lasted 
until  June  17th,  thus  changing  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days  what  was  a  short  time  before  a  very  encourag- 
ing outlook.  Fruit  crops  especially  have  suffered 
considerably  from  this  state  of  things,  and  will  be 
greatly  reduced  in  consequence.  With  regard  to 
walnuts,  it  appears  from  all  accounts  that  many  of 
the  young  nuts  have  withered  and  fallen  off ;  but  as 
the  weather  now  seems  to  be  gradually  clearing  and 
becoming  fine  and  warm  again,  further  damage  may 
be  avoided,  for  the  present,  at  least. 

Immediately  I  hear  of  any  contracts  being  con- 
cluded for  further  delivery  I  will  at  once  report  same, 
as  well  as  prices  paid,  although  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  any  transactions  of  the  kind  will  be  effected  just 
yet,  many  dealers  having  been  hard  hit  last  season 
by  being  too  previous.  Competition,  however,  is 
very  keen  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
enterprising  speculator  may  shortly  come  forward 
and  endeavor  to  monopolize,  as  was  the  case  last 
year,  and  thus  start  prices. — T.  W.  Murton,  U.  S. 
Vice-Consul,  June  18. 

SPECIAL  CONSULAR  REPORT  FROM  BELGRADE,  SERVIA. 

Prunes. — The  present  prospects  for  the  prune 
crop  in  Servia  are  very  bad  indeed.  In  Schabatz,  the 
most  important  district  for  prunes,  they  do  not  ex- 
pect more  than  half  of  last  year's  harvest,  which  was 
not  a  good  one.  In  the  other  districts,  which  are  not 
so  important  producing  centers,  the  prospects  are  a 
little  better.  The  stocks  of  last  year  are  very  small. 
All  in  all,  the  growers  and  dealers  have  not  more 
than  60,000  kos.  (600  tons). 

Regarding  the  quality,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
information  now,  as  it  is  too  early. — Christian 
VoGELi,  Vice-Consul  General,  June  11. 


This  Year's  Eastern  Shipments. 

"There  has  not  been  so  continuously  well-sustained 
a  market  on  California  deciduous  fruits  in  many 
moons  as  the  present  season  shows,"  was  the  reply 
made  by  George  B.  Katzenstein,  manager  of  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.,  when  asked  by  a  Record-Union  re- 
porter as  to  the  result  of  the  present  season's  ship- 
ments of  fresh  fruits  up  to  date.  Continuing,  he 
added:  "  I  do  not  now  recall  an  equally  satisfactory 
season  as  a  whole.  Prices  at  auction  have  steadily 
advanced  with  the  season,  and  the  week  just  closed 
records  the  highest  realization  of  the  season.  Omit- 
ting all  reference  to  f.  o.  b.  sales,  which  have  been 
phenomenal,  and  smaller  markets,  the  record  of  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.'s  sales  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
leading  auction  points  for  the  past  week,  on  a  half- 
hundred  straight  carloads  of  fruit,  is  as  follows: 

"New  York,  18  cars  sold — Average  $1528  per  car. 

"  Chicago,  13  cars  sold — A  verge  $1353  per  car. 

"  Boston,  11  cars  sold — Average  $1392  per  car. 

"  Philadelphia,  4  cars  sold — Average  $1393  per  car. 

"Pittsburg,  3  cars  sold — Average  $1446  per  car. 

"  Montreal,  3  cars  sold — Average  $1550  per  car. 

"The  general  average  on  the  entire  week's  sales  is 
$1442  per  car. 

"Contrary  to  all  expectations,"  added  Mr.  Katz- 
enstein, "peaches — of  which  there  is  a  fine  full  crop 
in  the  State — have  commanded  premier  figures,  and 
is  the  only  fruit  the  shipment  of  T^hich  during  the 
present  season  exceeds  that  of  last.  Up  to  and  in- 
cluding Saturday's  shipment,  or  during  the  first 
twenty  days  of  July,  319  cars  of  peaches  were  billed 
from  California,  as  against  259  during  a  correspond- 
ing period  last  year.  Up  to  and  including  the  date 
last  mentioned,  there  were  shipped  in  1900,  of  de- 
ciduous fruits,  1251  carloads,  as  against  but  913  for 
the  present  season,  showing  a  shortage  of  338  car- 
loads up  to  date." 

As  to  reports  of  the  Eastern  peach  crops,  Mr. 
Katzenstein  remarked  that  the  information  received 
was  conflicting.  ' '  Undoubtedly, ' '  he  added, ' '  Georgia, 
which  is  our  chief  competitor,  is  now  marketing  a 
large  crop  of  peaches,  the  bulk  of  which  will  reach 
destination  during  the  coming  week,  when  probably 
800  carloads  will  be  distributed,  and,  in  a  meteoric 
way,  the  output  will  as  rapidly  diminish. 

"Climatic  conditions  have  seriously  impaired  the 
condition  of  the  fruit,  which  shows  increasing  rot. 
As  against  the  fine,  firm  and  hard  stock  which  Cali- 
fornia is  supplying,  with  its  proverbially  excellent 
keeping  qualities,  there  is  little  to  fear.  With  the 
peach  competition  largely  removed,  forecasting  the 
future,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  serious  to  appre- 
hend, and  the  season  will  close  as  it  has  opened — re- 
ceptive, strong  and  eminently  satisfactory." 


It  is  estimated  that  under  proper  supervision  of  the 
cutting  the  forest  reserves  of  the  United  States  might  be 
capable  of  supplying  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  lumber  at  the  present  existing  rate. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Southern  California  Dairymen's  Association. 

Address  by  President  C.  H.  Sessions  at  the  meeting  in  Los  An- 
geles last  week. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  members  of  this  Associ- 
ation on  the  outlook  for  the  most  prosperous  season 
we  have  had  for  several  years.  The  last  winter's 
rains  were  so  abundant  as  to  insure  good  crops  in 
every  branch  of  farming.  Those  farmers  producing 
milk  have  received  good  prices  for  their  milk  at  both 
creamery  and  cheese  factory  and  the  prospects  are 
good  for  satisfactory  prices  during  the  balance  of 
the  season.  The  demand  for  milk  and  cream  for  city 
delivery  has  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  supply  at 
the  creameries  and  has  helped  to  keep  up  prices  of 
milk,  which  earlier  in  the  spring  bid  fair  to  be  cut  to 
a  low  point. 

The  Herds. — Milch  cows  have  sold  at  very  high 
prices  during  the  past  several  months,  and  many 
farmers  have  sold  off  their  herds  at  a  good  profit 
and  will  wait  until  their  young  stock  comes  fresh, 
when  they  will  again  become  milk  producers.  Dur- 
ing the  very  dry  years  many  cows  were  weeded  out 
of  herds  and  sent  to  the  butchers,  and  now  the  herds 
will  average  much  better  in  the  production  per  cow 
and  a  corresponding  increase  of  profits. 

The  dry  years  have  not  been  without  their  bless- 
ings by  making  farmers  do  more  planning  than  for- 
merly, and  I  believe  they  are  in  better  condition  to  ( 
do  business  profitably  than  ever  before. 

Organization. — The  Creamery  Board  of  Trade  has 
been  organized  over  a  year  and  been  very  successful 
In  its  work.  The  weekly  meetings  have  been  well 
attended  and  the  market  conditions  well  discussed 
before  action  was  taken  on  prices.  The  Board  of 
Trade  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  all  milk  producers, 
as  it  has  kept  the  price  of  butter  where  it  would  sell 
readily  and  not  accumulate  and  be  sold  later  at  cut 
rates. 

During  the  past  winter  great  quantities  of  butter 
have  been  brought  in  to  supply  the  trade  which  the 
southern  milk  producers  could  not  furnish. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  made  up  of  twelve  of  the 
principal  creameries  of  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
counties.  They  put  up  under  the  Board  of  Trade 
"  trade  mark  "  about  two  and  one-half  tons  butter 
per  day  and  still  cannot  supply  the  demand.  For  a 
short  time  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  a  surplus 
may  accumulate,  but  this  is  partly  caused  by  not 
having  butter  enough  earlier  in  the  winter  and  hav- 
ing to  bring  quantities  from  the  north  and  east, 
which,  when  once  started,  is  hard  to  shut  out  as  soon 
as  we  have  a  sufficient  supply.  If  this  is  true,  then 
the  farmers  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
Let  them  furnish  a  larger  supply  of  milk  when  it  is 
so  badly  needed  and  the  price  is  high  and  they  would 
have  a  better  control  of  the  market. 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  local  butter  and 
the  quantities  of  foreign  butter  brought  in,  the  con- 
ditions are  first  class  for  every  one  to  increase  their 
herds  and  their  supply  of  milk  with  no  fear  of  over- 
stocking the  market  for  some  time. 

Dairy  School. — At  the  last  Legislature  an  appro- 
priation was  allowed  the  State  University,  which  en- 
ables them  to  take  the  first  steps  toward  a  dairy 
school.  It  was  not  as  large  as  needed,  but  it  makes 
a  beginning,  and  we  hope  at  another  session  they 
can  secure  enough  to  put  up  the  proper  buildings 
and  have  a  good  working  herd  in  addition  to  the 
school  and  creamery  work.  The  school  will  open 
early  in  October  and  continue  for  eight  or  ten  weeks. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  butter  and  cheese  mak- 
ing in  the  most  up-to-date  manner,  with  laboratory 
practice  also  in  general  farming,  in  the  management 
of  herds,  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  animals  and 
veterinary  practice. 

Farmers'  Institutes. — Farmers'  Institutes  will  be 
held  at  Clearwater  and  Gardena  between  the  10th 
and  15th  of  August.  Prof.  Cook  will  have  charge  of 
them,  and  Prof.  Anderson  of  the  State  University  is 
expected  to  be  present.  Prof.  Anderson  is  the  new 
instructor  in  dairy  husbandry,  and  is  better  posted 
on  such  matters  than  any  man  we  have  had  to  lec- 
ture to  us.  He  was  at  El  Monte,  Downey  and  Comp- 
ton  last  December,  and  all  who  heard  him  were  well 
pleased  and  none  can  afford  to  miss  his  talks  at  this 
time. 

We  can  ask  all  manner  of  questions  in  regard  to 
selection,  breeding  and  feeding  of  stock,  and  the  care 
and  handling  of  milk  and  about  any  troubles  we  may 
meet  in  our  business  and  expect  an  answer  that  will 
benefit  us. 

Improvements. — The  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles 
county  are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  put 
watering  troughs  along  the  county  roads  where  they 
are  needed  and  where  water  will  be  furnished.  These 
ought  to  be  located  near  houses  on  account  of  the 
damage  done  to  pipes,  faucets,  etc.,  by  tramps  or 
thoughtless  boys.  They  are  also  willing  to  put  up 
sign  posts  at  road  corners  giving  the  names  of  the 
roads.  I  trust  the  farmers  will  impress  on  the  boys 
the  fact  that  these  signs  ought  not  to  be  interfered 
with,  as  they  are  put  there  to  guide  the  stranger, 
and  not  as  targets  for  rocks  and  shotguns.    A  few 


words  to  the  boys  would  probably  prevent  any  in_, 
to  them. 

To  Be  or  Not  to  Be.— We  have  met  to-day  to  elect 
our  officers  for  the  next  year,  and  before  taking  that 
step  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  discuss  the  matter 
and  ascertain  whether  it  is  best  to  continue  as  an 
organization  or  to  drop  it  after  being  seven  years  in 
the  field. 

When  we  first  organized  there  were  several  im- 
portant legislative  matters  to  be  looked  after,  and 
great  interest  was  taken  by  all  the  milk  producers, 
but  latterly  they  have  lost  interest  and  only  the 
officers  have  kept  it  alive. 

We  formerly  held  dairy  meetings  in  different  sec- 
tions with  great  success,  but  the  Farmers'  Institutes, 
with  their  better  aray  of  talent,  have  taken  the 
place  which  we  occupied,  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  call  for  us  that  there  used  to  be. 

The  Creamery  Board  of  Trade,  holdmg  the  posi- 
tion, and  being  so  closely  connected  with  the  milk 
producers,  can  look  after  the  legislative  matters 
which  will  come  up  from  time  to  time. 

With  these  facts  before  you  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
members  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  consider  it 
best  to  continue. 

_  Association  to  Be  Continued. — After  Mr.  Ses- 
sion's paper  considerable  discussion  followed,  taken 
part  in  by  Messrs.  White,  Miller,  Moore,  Smithers, 
Hamilton,  Ridgeway  and  Niles.  Put  to  a  vote,  it 
was  unanimously  voted  to  continue  the  association. 

The  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows:  President, 
C.  H.  Sessions,  Los  Angeles;  first  vice-president, 
George  H.  Peck,  Pasadena;  second  vice-president, 
A.  C.  Smithers,  Los  Angeles;  secretary,  H.  G.  Ham- 
ilton, Los  Angeles;  treasurer,  George  E.  Piatt,  Los 
Angeles;  directors — J.  J.  Harshman,  Compton;  Carl 
Raab,  El  Monte;  J.  L.  Starr,  Los  Angeles;  Guy  H. 
Miller,  Riverside;  William  Niles,  Los  Angeles. 


A  Southern  Calirornia  Dairyman's  Methods  With  Milk  Fever. 

By  C  S.  Burgess  of  Arlington,  at  last  week's  meeting  of  the 
Southern  California  Dairymen's  Association. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  veterinarian,  but  have  had 
quite  an  experience  with  milk  fever  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  have  been  all  this  time 
trying  to  learn  some  way  to  cure  it,  and  I  believe  I 
have  succeeded. 

I  remember  the  first  case  I  ever  had.  It  was  many 
years  ago,  and  several  of  my  neighbors  were  called  in 
to  my  aid.  Some  called  it  one  thing,  some  another, 
but  no  one  at  that  time  thought  it  milk  fever.  The 
prevailing  opinion  was  the  cow  had  "hollow  horn." 
So  holes  were  bored  in  her  horn  and  turpentine  in- 
serted, and  for  fear  her  tail  was  hollow  or  something 
of  that  kind,  I  was  directed  to  split  the  end  of  it  and 
insert  in  the  split  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  and  pep- 
per. I  did  so.  After  all  had  given  up  and  gone  home 
I  thought  I'd  try  my  hand,  so  took  a  hose  and  gave 
her  a  cold  bath.  Well,  she  died.  Guess  she'd  have 
died  anyhow  ! 

Since  that  time  I've  tried  every  remedy  read  or 
heard  of,  including  Schmidt's  treatment  complete.  I 
gave  it  to  them  complete,  but  they  didn't  want  to 
stay  in  the  dairy  business.  Now  I  have  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  scientific  treatment,  and  should  this  fail 
my  hopes  are  all  gone. 

The  very  first  thing  I  would  do  is  to  get  some  water 
boiled,  so  as  to  have  that  ready.  Have  some  one  else 
see  to  that,  so  as  to  occupy  none  of  the  operator's 
time.  Take  the  temperature  of  the  patient  via  the 
rectum  ;  lOlJ-102  is  normal  temperature,  45  normal 
pulsation,  of  a  regular,  even  throb.  Any  condition 
of  either  pulse,  temperature  or  respiration — which 
should  be  easy  and  natural — should  be  noted.  If 
pulse  is  irregular,  jerky  and  uneven,  or  very  weak, 
and  temperature  down  to  80  to  96,  give  immediately 
hypodermic  injection  of  1^  grains  strychnia  nitrate, 
2s  grains  digitalis  pure.  Repeat  dose  of  strychnine 
not  oftener  than  one  hour,  the  digitalis  not  oftener 
than  four  hours.  The  dose  given  is  a  maximum  one, 
and  must  be  regulated  according  to  size  and  condi- 
tion of  the  cow.  If  temperature  is  below  normal, 
pulse  weak  and  irregular,  you  must  know  the  condi- 
tion of  your  patient,  then  act  accordingly.  If  one 
hypordermic  injection  raises  the  temperature  to 
above  normal,  you  are  making  progress.  Do  not  re- 
peat the  dose  unless  temperature  drops  below  nor- 
mal. When  you  are  doing  well,  let  well  enough 
alone  ;  overdosing  is  dangerous. 

Now,  take  two-thirds  of  a-pail  of  hot  water  that 
has  previously  been  boiled.  Into  this  put  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  permanganate  of  potash.  As  soon  as  water  is 
cool  enough  for  you  to  bear  the  hand  in,  insert  a  rub- 
ber tude  into  the  uterus  and  thoroughly  irrigate  with 
this  solution,  which  is  absolutely  safe  and  is  one  of 
the  very  best  antiseptics  known  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession— a  wonderful  germ  destroyer.  After  the 
solution  is  all  used,  wash  out  the  parts  with  tepid 
water. 

Now  remove  all  excrement  from  the  rectum  by  in- 
serting hand  and  arm.  Then  give  thorough  irrigating 
with  warm  water  and  soapsuds,  using  same  instru- 
ment as  for  vagina  and  womb.  At  least  a  pailful  of 
water  should  be  used. 

Now  use  the  Schmidt  treatment,  which  consists  of 
thoroughly  washing  udder  after  milking  out  dry. 
Dissolve  in  boiling  water  one  to  two  quarts,  into 
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which  has  been  dissolved  two  drachms  potassium 
iodide  ;  inject  into  each  teat  one-fourth  of  this  solu- 
tion. After  this  is  done,  thoroughly  knead  udder 
once  each  hour;  do  not  milk  out  for  forty-eight  hours. 
I  might  add  :  force  into  udder  all  air  possible  by  pour- 
ing a  funnel  full  and  then  allowing  it  all  to  run  out; 
then  pour  in  more,  continuing  this  way  until  all  of 
the  solution,  excepting  any  dregs  that  may  be  in  bot- 
tom of  vessel,  is  used. 

After  this  is  done,  apply  fully  one  pint  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  over  loins,  rubbed  well  in.  If  cow  does 
does  not  urinate  in  six  to  eight  hours  after  treatnaent 
is  commenced,  draw  off  urine  by  inserting  hand  into 
valve  a  few  inches.  You  will  find  mouth  of  bladder 
bottom  side  toward  feet ;  insert  catheter  and  run  off 
water.  Keep  patient  propped  up  by  bolstering  up 
with  sacks  containing  chaff. 

Change  her  position  by  rolling  her  over  once  in  ten 
or  twelve  hours ;  keep  her  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble, in  shade,  and  protected  from  winds  and  drafts. 

Do  not  force  her  to  eat.  She  will  eat  readily  enough 
as  soon  as  her  digestive  system  is  ready  for  food; 
feed  sparingly  until  normal  strength  and  vigor  is  at- 
tained. 

I  might  add  be  very  careful  that  all  instruments 
used  are  absolutely  "clean.  Drop  hypodermic  needles 
into  hot  water  ;  also  glass  that  is  used  to  insert  into 
uterus. 

I  am  confident  that  inside  the  womb  is  where  the 
trouble  begins  and  ends  with  death,  unless  thoroughly 
cleaned — germs  destroyed.  They  are  caused  by  clots 
of  blood  that  are  retained.  Septisemia  sets  in  just 
the  same  as  with  women  with  puerperal  fever,  and  is 
treated  the  same,  except,  perhaps,  the  potassium 
iodide.  Whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  use  this 
with  the  cow  I  cannot  say.  I  have  been  successful 
with  it  in  connection  with  the  full  treatment,  as  de- 
scribed. What  has  been  done  once  can  be  done  again. 
I  would  be  willing  to  guarantee  a  cure  or  no  pay.  I 
have  faith  in  the  treatment.  It  eclipses  everything 
else  I  know  of.  I  hope  my  brother  breeders  and 
dairymen  may  profit  by  my  experience. 


Three  Ways  of  Feeding  Milk  to  Calves. 

D.  H.  Otis  writes  that  twenty  head  of  grade  Short- 
horn and  Hereford  calves  were  purchased  by  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  in  the  spring  of  1900  and 
divided  into  two  lots.  One  lot  was  fed  on  sterilized 
creamery  skim  milk  with  a  grain  ration  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  corn  and  Kafir  cornmeal,  with  all  the 
alfalfa  hay  they  would  eat.  The  second  lot  was  fed 
the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  fresh  whole  milk 
was  used  instead  of  skim  milk.  In  addition  to  these 
two  lots,  the  Station  secured  the  privilege  of  weigh- 
ing twenty-two  head  of  high-grade  Hereford  calves 
which  were  running  with  their  dams  in  a  pasture 
near  the  Experiment  Station. 

Results  wiTe  Skim  Milk. — For  the  twenty-two 
weeks  under  experiment  the  ten  calves  consumed 
24,736  pounds  of  skim  milk,  1430  pounds  of  corn 
chop,  1430  pounds  of  Kafir  cornmeal  and  641  pounds 
of  alfalfa  hay.  The  total  gain  was  2331  pounds,  or  a 
daily  average  of  1.51  pounds  per  head.  Figuring 
skim  milk  at  15  cents  per  100,  grain  at  50  cents  per 
100  pounds  and  hay  at  $4  per  ton,  the  total  feed  cost 
of  raising  these  calves  was  $52.68,  or  $5.27  per  head. 
The  feed  cost  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain  was  $2.26. 

Cows  that  are  milked  will  produce  larger  yields 
than  when  suckling  calves.  According  to  the  aver- 
age yield  at  this  Station,  ten  cows  (one  for  each  calf) 
produced  55,540  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.93%  butter 
fat.  With  butter  fat  at  15J  cents  per  pound,  this 
would  amount  to  $338.52.  The  value  of  the  skim  milk 
not  needed  by  the  calves  would  raise  this  to  $374.24. 
Deduct  from  this  the  value  of  the  feed  consumed  by 
the  calves  and  there  remains  $321.56,  or  $32.15  per 
calf  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  milking,  feeding  the 
calves  and  hauling  the  milk  to  the  creamery.  At 
12J  cents  per  hour,  this  expense  need  not  be  one- 
half  of  the  above  sum,  leaving  $15  to  $16  clear  profit 
for  each  calf  raised  on  skim  milk. 

Results  with  Whole  Milk.— During  twenty-two 
weeks  these  ten  calves  consumed  23,287  pounds  of 
fresh  milk,  835  pounds  of  corn  chop,  835  pounds  of 
Kafir  cornmeal  and  835  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay.  The 
total  gain  was  2878  pounds,  or  a  daily  average  of  1.95 
pounds  per  head.  Charging  butter  fat  at  creamery 
prices,  the  feed  cost  of  raising  these  calves  amounts 
to  $157.19,  or  $15.72  per  head.  The  feed  cost  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain  amounts  to  $5.46. 

Results  with  Calves  Nursed  by  the  Cows. — On 
May  28,  1900,  twenty-two  calves  that  were  running 
with  their  dams  averaged  174  pounds.  On  October 
15  these  same  calves  averaged  422  pounds,  or  an 
average  daily  gain  per  head  of  1.77  pounds.  The 
only  expense  attached  to  raising  these  calves  was 
the  keep  of  the  cows,  which  was  estimated  by  the 
owner  to  be  $12  per  head.  Multiplying  the  average 
daily  gain  of  these  calves  by  154,  the  number  of  days 
in  previous  experiment,  gives  a  total  gain  of  272 
pounds  per  head.  With  $12  as  the  cost  of  raising 
the  calf,  each  100  pounds  of  gain  cost  $4.41. 

Results  in  Feed  Lot  after  Weaninq. — In  the  fall 
all  these  calves  were  placed  in  the  feed  lot,  where 
they  were  pushed  for  baby  beef.  During  the  seven 
months  under  experiment,  the  skim-milk  calves 
gained  440  pounds  per  head,  the  whole-milk  calves 


405  pounds  per  head  and  the  calves  nursed  by  the 
cows  422  pounds  per  head. 

This  experiment  shows  that  the  feed  cost  of  rais- 
ing a  good  skim-milk  calf  need  not  exceed  $5.25  in 
contrast  to  $15.75  for  a  whole-milk  calf  and  $8  for 
one  nursed  by  the  dam.  The  skim-milk  calf  becomes 
accustomed  to  eating  both  grain  and  roughness  early 
in  life,  is  handled  enough  to  be  gentle  and  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  feed  lot  is  ready  to  make  rapid  and 
economical  gains. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Selling  E^gs  by  Weight. 


The  Farmers'  Bulletin,  from  which  we  quoted  last 
week,  remarks  that  since  eggs  vary  more  or  less  in 
size  it  has  been  proposed  that  they  should  be  sold  by 
weight  rather  than  by  the  dozen,  which  is  the  usual 
custom  in  this  country.  The  North  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  investigating  this  point,  recorded 
the  weight  of  eggs  per  dozen  and  the  number  pro- 
duced during  six  months  by  pullets  and  old  hens  of  a 
number  of  well-known  breeds  and  by  ducks.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  larger  eggs  were  laid  by  hens  than  by 
pullets  of  the  same  breed.  The  eggs  laid  by  Pekin 
ducks  (old  and  young)  averaged  35.6  ounces  per 
dozen,  and  were  heavier  than  those  laid  by  any  breed 
of  fowls.  Of  the  different  breeds  of  hens  tested,  the 
largest  eggs  weighed  28  ounces  per  dozen,  and  were 
laid  by  Light  Brahmas.  The  Black  Langshan  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens'  eggs  weighed  a  little 
over  26  ounces  per  dozen,  while  those  laid  by  Single 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  late  hatched  Plymouth  Rock, 
White  Wyandotte  and  Buff  Cochin  hens  ranged  from 
21.7  to  24.7  ounces  per  dozen. 

Of  the  pullets,  the  heaviest  eggs  (weighing  26. 5 
ounces  per  dozen)  were  laid  by  the  Black  Minorcas, 
the  lightest  by  the  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Silver-Laced  Wyandottes.  These  weighed  17.5  and 
22.1  ounces  per  dozen,  respectively.  The  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock,  White  Plymouth  Rock,  White  Wyan- 
dotte, Black  Langshan  and  Buff  Cochin  pullets'  eggs 
all  weighed  not  far  from  24  ounces  per  dozen.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  variation  in  the  weight  of  the  eggs 
was  considerable.  In  tests  carried  on  at  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  it  was  noticed  that  eggs  from 
hens  that  laid  the  greatest  number  were  on  an  aver- 
age smaller  in  size  than  those  from  hens  producing 
fower  eggs.  The  percentage  of  fertility  was  also  less 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

In  the  North  Carolina  test  all  of  the  eggs,  regard- 
less of  size,  had  a  local  market  value  of  13i  cents  per 
dozen  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  If  a  dozen 
Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  pullets'  eggs  weighing 
17i  ounces  were  worth  13i  cents  per  dozen,  or  12 
cents  per  pound,  the  eggs  of  the  other  breeds  would 
be  actually  worth  from  16.3  cents  for  the  Single 
Comb  Brown  Leghorn  hens  to  21.6  cents  per  dozen 
for  the  Light  Brahma  hens,  or  from  20.7°o  to  G0%  in 
excess  of  their  market  value.  The  eggs  of  the  Pekin 
ducks  would  be  worth  26.7  cents,  or  97.8%  above 
their  market  value.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  ob- 
tained, the  station  advocates  selling  eggs  by  the 
pound  instead  of  by  the  dozen.  It  is  said  that  the 
egg  packers  and  dealers  maintain  that  this  method 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  eggs,  owing  to  the 
extra  handling  necessary  and  the  consequent  break- 
age. An  apparent  objection  to  selling  eggs  by 
weight  is  that  they  are  not  generally  used  in  the 
household  in  this  way.  Most  recipes  call  for  eggs  by 
number  and  not  by  weight.  There  is  no  question 
that  weighing  the  eggs  would  be  more  accurate,  and 
recipes  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  this 
method  is  followed. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Santa  Clara  Vine  Troubles. 

To  THE  Editor: — Regarding  the  wholesale  dying  of 
grape  vines  in  Santa  Clara  county,  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing for  your  readers  to  ponder  over  :  All  that  part  of 
my  old  vineyard  still  in  vines  was  planted  right  at  the 
beginning  partly  with  resistant  stocks  and  partly  re- 
planted with  Riparia,  Rupestris  and  Solonis.  The 
age  of  these  vines  ranges  from  six  to  fifteen  years. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  vines  died  last  year  and 
many  more  during  this  present  season;  the  dying-out 
has  so  far  progressed  that  it  will  not  pay  to  cultivate 
any  more  than  those  which  will  remain  in  good  condi- 
tion at  the  close  of  this  season. 

I  commenced  planting  a  new  vineyard  on  fresh  soil 
five  years  ago  last  spring,  partly  with  Solonis, 
Champini,  America,  Elvicand  and  several  other  vines 
of  Prof.  Munsoa's  creation.  All  these  vines  were 
planted  by  myself  and  sons,  not  by  Chinamen,  and 
the  cuttings  had  not  been  stuck  in  a  hole  made  with 
a  crowbar. 

Upon  the  graft-stock  Solonis  we  grafted  Mataro, 
Carrignan  and  St.  Macaire;  they  bore  satisfactory 
crops  the  last  two  years,  but  are  dying  this  year  by 
the  wholesale,  and  it  seems  that  all  these  vines  must 
be  replaced  with  hardier  stocks. 

Upon  Champini  we  grafted  Sauvignon  Vert,  Zin- 
fandel,  Tanat  and  Mondeuse;  all  these  are  healthy, 
vigorous  vines,  presenting  a  great  contrast  to  those 
grafted  upon  Solonis.    The  same  satisfaction  is  given 


by  the  vines  grafted  upon  America,  Elvicand,  Doani- 
ana,  and  some  America  and  Post  Oak  hybrids. 

Of  the  direct  producers,  I  have  a  Post  Oak- 
Herbemont  (named  Neva  Munson)  on  a  very  warm 
southern  slope;  this  vine  has  always  been  (for  seven 
years  and  going  on  the  eighth  year)  a  very  vigorous 
grower,  and  is  this  season  loaded  with  grapes. 

I  could  name  others  very  worthy  of  recommenda 
tion,  but  think  this  will  do  for  the  present. 

What  may  happen  to  these  vines  in  the  future  I 
do  not  know,  but  since  they  have  resisted  an  unpar- 
alleled drouth  of  three  years'  duration,  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  growers  may  witness  a  similar  drouth  or  one 
of  still  longer  duration,  and  consequently  I  believe 
grape  growers  need  not  despair. 

Cupertino,  July  21,  1901.  Wsi.  Pfeffer. 

THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Save  the  Forests  and  Store  the  Floods. 


By  George  H.  Maxwell,  Executive  Cbalnnan  oC  the  National 
IrrigatlOD  Association,  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial 
ConRress  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

The  twentieth  century  will  be  an  era  of  mighty 
achievement,  but  none  greater  than  the  transforma- 
tion of  arid  America  from  an  uninhabitable  waste  into 
a  fertile  territory,  teeming  with  a  dense  and  pros- 
perous population. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hitchcock  has  said: 
"  That  this  vast  acreage,  capable  of  sustaining  and 
comfortably  supporting,  under  a  proper  system  of 
irrigation,  a  population  of  at  least  50,000,000  people, 
should  remain  practically  a  desert,  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  or  in  keeping 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  future." 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  national  purpose.  So  long  as  there  was  an 
abundance  of  unoccupied  government  land  open  to 
homestead  settlers  which  did  not  require  irrigation 
to  be  productive,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  nation 
should  undertake  the  great  work  of  the  reclamation 
of  the  arid  region. 

But  that  time  has  gone  by,  and  now  we  see  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  homeseekers  gathering  on 
the  edge  of  the  Kiowa  reservation,  waiting,  not  for  a 
home  on  the  land,  but  for  the  chance  to  draw  lots  for 
one.  Many  thousands  of  these  would-be  homebuilders 
will  be  turned  back  with  bitter  disappointment  in 
their  hearts.  A  few  fortunate  ones  will  possess  the 
promised  land. 

And  Uncle  Sam  has  100,000,000  acres  left  of  his 
great  farm  which  he  can  subdivide  among  his  chil- 
dren, and  give  to  every  industrious  man  who  wants  a 
home  on  the  land  a  chance  to  get  it,  for  a  generation 
yet  to  come,  if  Congress  will  heed  the  demands  of  the 
people  and  inaugurate  a  sound  and  sensible  policy 
for  the  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  arid  public 
domain. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  are  being  rapidly  over- 
come. The  East,  as  the  result  of  the  persistent 
educational  campaign  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  National  Irrigation  Association  for  the  last  two 
years,  is  becoming  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  gigan- 
tic possibilities  of  the  increase  of  our  national  wealth 
and  prosperity,  the  enlargement  of  the  home  market 
for  our  manufacturers,  the  opening  up  of  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  for  our  workers,  and  for  home 
seekers  to  get  land,  through  the  building  by  the 
national  Government  of  the  great  storage  reservoirs 
and  main-line  canals  which  are  necessary  to  bring  the 
water  within  reach  of  settlers. 

The  people  of  the  West,  and  the  people  of  the  whole 
country,  have  repudiated  State  cession,  and  will  re- 
fuse to  be  led  into  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  any 
scheme  which  would  turn  the  control  of  the  solution 
of  this  great  problem  over  to  State  politicians  or 
State  legislatures,  or  put  any  impediments  in  the  way 
of  the  settler  who  desires  to  go  upon  the  public  land 
and  build  his  home  there. 

Where  can  there  be  found  a  subject  more  fitted  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  and  pride  of  every  American 
citizen  than  the  transformation  of  this  vast  desert 
region  into  happy  and  prosperous  homes  for  many 
millions  more  of  patriotic  American  citizens. 

And  if  we  are  to  accomplish  this  great  result,  we 
must  take  as  the  slogan  of  the  movement  "  Save  the 
forests  and  store  the  floods."  The  preservation  of 
the  forests  is  of  first  importance.  We  must  remem- 
ber always  the  old  Arab  saying  that  "The  tree  is 
the  mother  of  the  fountain"  With  the  experience  of 
the  past  before  us,  we  know  that  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  means  the  destruction  of  the  water  sup- 
plies, and  not  only  present  desolation,  but  hopeless 
aridity. 

The  forests  are  nature's  storage  reservoirs.  With- 
out them  artificial  storage  reservoirs  will  be  useless. 
But  if  we  will  not  only  preserve  the  forests  but  also 
store  the  flood  waters,  that  now  go  to  waste,  in 
great  reservoirs  where  they  can  be  utilized  for  irri- 
gation, and  for  power  for  all  industrial  piirposes,  we 
can  create  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States 
an  addition  to  our  national  wealth  and  resources 
which  will  double  it.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  this  great 
work  being  accomplished  by  private  capital  or 
private  enterprise.  It  is  a  national  problem  just  as 
much  as  were  the  dikes  of  Holland,  or  the  great  Nile 
dam,  or  the  irrigation  works  of  India.  It  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  country  where  there  was  none  before. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Fruit  Shipments  Slow.— Oakland 
Enquirer,  July  19:  Despite  the  slow  de- 
livery of  fruit,  the  California  Central  Can- 
ning Company  at  Emeryville  is  running 
with  nearly  300  hands— men,  women  and 
Chinamen.  The  operation  of  the  cannery 
has  been  hindered  this  season  by  the  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fruit.  Now,'however,  a  sufBcient  quantity 
has  been  secured  and  assurances  obtained 
that  enough  will  be  delivered  every  day  to 
keep  the  present  force  busy.  When  work- 
ing full  handed  the  cannery  employs  al- 
most 450  persons.  So  far  the  pack  has 
been  chiefly  of  apricots,  with  some  peaches 
and  plums.  The  fruit  pits,  which  were 
formerly  wasted,  are  now  sold  by  the  can- 
nery and  a  considerable  sum  realized  from 
this  source.  The  apricot  pits  are  sent  to 
the  various  acid  works,  where  they  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  low-grade 
product.  A  San  Jose  company  takes  all 
the  peach  pits  and  their  distillate  is  con- 
verted into  a  brandy  that  may  be  found  in 
San  Francisco  water  front  saloons. 

BUTTE. 

Enormous  Barley  Yield. —Chico 
Record:  W.  V.  Helphenstein  has  finished 
harvesting  a  ten-acre  field  of  barley  on 
the  E.  T.  Reynolds  ranch,  which  is  under 
lease  to  Mr.  Compton.  The  land  had 
never  been  cropped  before,  and  yielded 
the  enormous  amount  of  forty  sacks  to 
the  acre. 

FRESNO. 
Fresno's  Melon  Trust.  —  Fresno 
Democrat:  The  Melon  Growers'  Associa- 
tion is  a  reality.  Last  Friday  they  held  a 
meeting  and  effected  a  permanent  organi- 
zation. K.  Arkalian  was  elected  chair- 
man and  Milo  Rowell  secretary,  they  to 
serve  also  on  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  selling  committee  with  J.  Vartanian, 
S.  Broaddis  and  Mr.  Markley.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  control  nearly  90%  of  the 
crop.  Mr.  Rowell  says  that  the  melons 
are  selling  readily  and  bringing  good 
prices,  and  the  same  is  true  of  cantaloupes. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season  many 
of  the  melons  were  of  inferior  quality, 
owing,  it  is  thought,  to  the  long  dry  spell 
in  March  and  the  cold  weather,  but  now 
some  choice  articles  are  coming  in.  The 
growers  seem  to  consider  that  their  pros- 
pect is  bright  this  season. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Deer  Said  to  be  a  Nuisance. — Hum- 
boldt Times:  A  correspondent  writes  from 
Bull  creek  as  follows:  "  I  have  been  asked 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Times  asking  the 
Game  Warden  to  come  here  and  look 
after  his  deer,  as  they  are  getting  to  be  a 
nuisance,  and  the  law  says:  '  Mustn't  shoot 
'em.'  They  are  gathering  the  winter  ap- 
ples rather  early  and  destroying  young 
trees,  taking  corn,  cabbage,  etc.  What 
must  a  man  do '?  If  you  try  to  catch  them 
to  shut  them  up  and  advertise,  as  one 
would  any  other  stock,  why,  they  would 
run  too  fast.  Mustn't  let  the  dogs  chase 
'em;  that's  against  the  law.  You'd  have 
Uncle  Sam  in  your  wool — or  those  sports 
who  sit  around  the  cities,  making  these 
game  laws,  so  they  can  go  out  shooting 
when  they  see  fit — and  the  poor  ranchers, 
who  have  to  feed  and  winter  the  deer  on 
their  gardens,  young  orchards,  etc.,  must 
not  hurt  them.  One  man  saw  thirty-six 
deer  in  one  day  last  week,  and  he  has  an 
orchard  that  the  deer  are  using  for  a  base- 
ball park  and  playing  ball  with  the  ap- 
ples. Another  man  here  has  a  cabbage 
patch  that  the  whole  band  of  deer  use  as 
a  large  salad  bowl,  and  very  daintily  pick 
off  the  leaves  and  leave  the  bare  stocks  to 
greet  the  eye  of  the  gardener  next  morn- 
ing." 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Apricot  and  Peach  Crop. — Pasa- 
dena Star:  The  price  paid  for  apricots 
this  year  by  the  Pasadena  Packing  Co. 
varies  from  $20  to  $35  per  ton.  The  crop 
is  quite  light  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  not  up  to  the  usual  high  standard,  al- 
though some  very  fine  specimens  are 
brought  in.  Apricots  are  about  half  a 
crop.  There  is  a  heavy  crop  of  free- 
stone peaches,  but  a  light  crop  of  clings. 
The  price  of  labor  is  the  same  as  last  year. 
Nearly  all  of  the  women,  boys  and  girls 
work  by  the  piece,  and  the  men  are  paid 
from  $1.50  to  $3  per  day,  according  to 
their  worth  and  duties.  "There  have  been 
more  applicants  for  employment  this  sea- 
son than  ever  before. 

MADERA. 

Flax  Growing  a  Success.— Madera 
Mercury:  The  110  acres  of  flax  planted 
this  year  near  Turlock  has  been  harvested 
and  is  now  ready  for  the  fiber  machine. 
The  planting  of  flax  was  an  experiment, 
but,  from  the  success  attending  the  effort, 
it  is  possible  that  a  much  larger  acreage 
will  be  put  in  next  year. 

A  Grain  Fire. — Modesto  News:  Friday 
last  there  was  a  grain  fire  near  Berenda 


which  destroyed  grain  belonging  to  J.  S. 
Wootten  of  this  city  and  James  Curran,  a 
former  resident  of  this  city.  The  fire 
started  along  the  line  of  Curran 's  com- 
bined harvester,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  machine  must  have  struck  a  rock  and 
the  spark  started  the  fire.  Curran  lost 
about  1300  acres  of  wheat  that  was  yield- 
ing from  six  to  eight  sacks  to  the  acre. 
J.  S.  Wootten 's  loss  was  350  sacks  of  grain 
that  had  been  harvested,  but  there  was  no 
insui-ance  upon  the  Wootten  grain. 

MONTEREY. 

Chevalier  Barley  Burned.  —  Sa- 
linas, July  17:  Fifty  acres  of  standing  and 
fifteen  acres  of  cut  and  bundled  chevalier 
barley,  averaging  forty  sacks  to  the  acre, 
or  a  total  of  about  2500  sacks,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  near  Spreckels'  sugar  fac- 
tory. The  fire  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  Chinamen  throwing  burning  matches 
into  a  field  of  grain,  after  having  used  the 
matches  for  lighting  cigarettes.  A  change 
of  the  wind  alone  saved  an  immense  stack 
and  several  buildings  from  destruction. 
The  loss,  which  will  amount  to  $3000, 
was  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

RIVERSIDE. 

_  Lemons  in  Active  Demand.— River- 
side Enterprise:  There  has  been  but 
little  stirring  in  oranges  the  past  week, 
but  the  terrific  hot  weather  has  made  a 
demand  for  lemons  and  they  have  taken 
another  jump  during  the  past  week  and 
are  selling  at  least  50  cents  per  box  higher, 
with  prospects  good  for  a  continued  high 
market.  The  shipments  from  California 
have  been  very  large,  but  there  is  a  ready 
demand  for  all  that  goes  out.  All  of  the 
lemons  that  have  been  accumulating  for 
months  in  the  storehouses  are  being 
loaded  and  sent  out  as  fast  as  possible.  A 
large  part  of  the  shipments,  however, 
consists  of  fresh  cut  lemons,  and  the 
better  condition  in  which  these  are  arriv- 
ing is  helping  the  market. 

SAN  BENITO. 

Fruit  and  Grain.— Hollister  Bee:  In 
San  Benito  county  there  are  sixteen  acres 
in  table  grapes  and  174  acres  in  wine 
grapes;  9500  trees  bear  apples,  and  apri- 
cots reach  the  numbers  of  15,000  bearing 
and  3000  non-bearing.  The  number  of 
cherries  in  bearing  are  2500,  and  500  are 
not  bearing.  There  are  200  fig  trees,  300 
olive  trees,  and  14,000  bearing  and  4000 
non-bearing  peach  trees.  The  number  of 
pear  trees  in  bearing  are  11,750  and  non- 
bearing  3600.  Prune  trees  are  nearing 
the  six-figure  mark — 74,810  bearing  and 
5000  non-bearing  of  the  French  variety, 
while  the  total  of  all  other  kind  of  plums 
or  prunes  is  only  6300.  Only  250  nectarine 
trees,  100  orange  trees  and  7000  almond 
trees  are  listed.  Walnuts  are  coming  in 
favor,  as  there  are  1500  non-bearing  to 
400  bearing  trees.  The  acreage  seeded  to 
wheat  is  14,701;  to  barley  19,800;  7500 
acres  are  devoted  to  hay  and  1600  to  sugar 
beets. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Watermelons  a  Small  Crop. — Lodi 
Sentinel,  July  18:  Watermelons  will  be 
quite  late  this  season.  There  is  no  great 
acreage  planted,  but  this  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  spring  rains  were  so 
late.  As  it  is,  growers  are  a  little  bit  sore, 
though  the  young  melons  are  coming  on 
very  well  since  the  cool  weather  set  in. 
During  the  late  extremely  hot  spell  many 
of  the  young  melons  literally  cooked  on 
the  vines,  thus  killing  off  much  of  the  first 
crop.  A  peculiar  disease  is  said  to  have 
made  itself  manifest  in  some  of  the  fields, 
though  no  great  amount  of  damage  is  re- 
ported. It  begins  at  the  roots  of  the  vines 
and  quickly  kiUs.  It  will  be  some  time  yet 
before  the  watermelon  from  this  district 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  market. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

New  Bean  Thresher. — Paso  Robles 
Record:  Mr.  J.  Skinner  has  just  com- 
pleted the  building  of  another  of  his  pat- 
ent bean  threshers.  The  machine  is 
slightly  improved  over  the  others  that 
have  been  made.  It  works  with  three 
rattan  brushers  about  8  feet  long  and  10 
inches  wide  that  operate  over  a  cast  iron 
corrugated  floor  with  openings  for  the 
beans  to  drop  through.  The  brushes 
work  independent  of  each  other,  but  are 
placed  close  together  and  side  by  side. 
The  unthreshed  beans  enter  at  one  end  of 
the  table  and  are  dragged  in  and  under 
the  brushes  which  brush  only  one  way. 
The  beans  fall  through  slots  with  the 
chaff  or  are  carried  over  the  end  opposite 
the  entrance.  From  where  they  fall  they 
are  carried  to  a  fanning  mill  cleaner  and 
are  soon  ready  for  the  sacks.  The  ma- 
chine will  be  inexpensive  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  threshing 
machine.  The  cost  of  the  Skinner  ma- 
chine will  probably  be  about  $200.  It  can 
be  run  with  2  or  3  H.  P.  engine. 

Rust  in  Some  Fields. — Advance:  It 
transpires  that  there  is  considerable  rust 
in  some  fields  of  grain  in  this  vicinity,  so 
that  the  yield  was  not  as  heavy  as  was 


anticipated.  A  notable  instance  is  the 
Hardenberg  grain  near  Paso  Robles.  We 
learn  that  it  turned  out  but  three  sacks  to 
the  acre.  There  are  many  trees  on  the 
land,  however,  and  this  is  an  exceptional 
case.  The  average  will  doubtless  be 
greater  than  the  normal  yield  of  recent 
years. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Fruit  Drier  Burned. —  San  Jose 
Herald,  July  17:  A  fire,  the  origin  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  incendiary,  de- 
stroyed the  old  Crandall  fruit  drier  at  Los 
Gates  at  about  1  o'clock  this  morning, 
with  all  the  contents  of  the  structure,  con- 
sisting of  430  tons  of  dried  fruit.  The  loss 
is  placed  at  $20,000,  with  insurance  at 
$12,000. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian,  July  18:  Offers  from  85  cents  up- 
ward for  100  pounds  are  being  offered 

orchard  ists  for  their  Bellefleur  crop.  

The  hot  days  two  weeks  ago  did  some 
damage  to  apples  in  a  few  of  the  foothill 

orchards,  but  it  was  not  severe.  The 

season  has  been  very  favorable  thus  far 
for  the  perfect  development  of  Newtown 
Pippin  and  other  late  varieties  of  apples 
which  are  grown  for  distant  markets.  The 
trees  and  the  fruit  have  never  looked  bet- 
ter, and  the  fruit  gives  every  indication 
that  it  will  mature  right. 

SONOMA. 

Acreage  in  Fruits  and  Cereals. 
— Santa  Rosa  Press  -  Democrat :  From 
County  Assessor  Dowd's  annual  report  it 
is  learned  that  the  number  of  acres  sown 
for  crops  in  Sonoma  county  for  the  year 
1901  is  as  follows  :  Wheat  4570,  oats  7290, 
barley  2010,  corn  1410,  hay  47,950,  sugar 
beets  610.  There  are  270  acres  of  bearing 
table  grape  vines  and  90  acres  non-bear- 
ing, assessed,  and  110  acres  non-assessable 
this  year.  There  are  12,080  acres  of  bear- 
ing wine  grape  vines  and  2270  acres  of 
non-bearing  vines,  and  2880  acres  not 
assessable  this  year.  There  are  of  fruit 
trees  growing  170,160  bearing  apple  trees 
and  71,320  non-bearing;  apricots,  14,700 
bearing,  2660  non-bearing  ;  cherries,  29,960 
bearing,  13  240  non-bearing;  figs,  1910 
bearing,  1010  non-bearing;  olives,  28,960 
bearing,  14,960  non  -  bearing ;  peaches, 
19,755  bearing,  13,860  non-bearing;  pears, 
45,960  bearing,  10,320  non  -  bearing ; 
French  prunes,  360,970  bearing,  155,270 
non-bearing;  prunes,  other  kinds,  38,240 
bearing,  6870  non-bearing ;  lemons,  510 
bearing,  430  non-bearing ;  oranges,  4590 
bearing,  1040  non-bearing  ;  almonds,  2660 
bearing,  390  non-bearing ;  walnuts,  2830 
bearing,  2070  non-bearing. 

Prize  Winning  Sheep. — Santa  Rosa 
Republican:  Sampson  W.  Wright  has  re- 
cently imported  something  entirely  new 
in  this  county,  also  a  novelty  in  the  State, 
Dorset  horned  sheep.  Two  pedigreed 
rams  that  came  in  over  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific recently  attracted  considerable  notice 
at  the  depot.  They  are  magnificent  ani- 
mals, with  large  curved  horns  and  heavy 
coats  of  wool.  A  dozen  ewes  are  to 
quickly  follow  to  complete  Mr.  Wright's 
flock.  One  of  the  rams  is  Woodland,  34, 
another  was  formerly  the  property  of 
Joseph  E.  Wing  of  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 
As  a  lamb  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wing 
and  won  all  the  prizes  for  which  it  com- 
peted. After  exhibiting  it  Mr.  Wing  sold 
the  animal  into  Indiana.  It  brought  the 
highest  purchase  price  for  the  year.  It 
was  from  Indiana  that  Mr.  Wright  ob- 
tained it.  Four  of  the  ewes  which  are  to 
be  received  by  Mr.  Wright  come  from 
Tranquility  farms,  New  Jersey.  They 
were  the  principal  winners  of  premiums  at 
the  International  Stock  Shows  held  at 
Chicago  in  1900.  The  Dorsets  are  said  to 
be  the  best  mutton  sheep  and  they  are 
also  esteemed  for  their  wool.  They  are 
also  among  the  bravest  sheep  and  are  con- 
sidered dog  proof,  protecting  themselves 
with  their  horns,  both  the  ewes  and  lambs 
being  provided  with  horns. 

STANISLAUS. 

A  $50,000  Land  Deal.— Modesto  Her- 
ald: One  of  the  finest  stock  ranches  in  the 
valley,  comprising  6000  acres,  largely  bot- 
tom land  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  in  tbis 
county,  changed  hands  on  Saturday,  Mil- 
ler McPherson  disposing  of  the  property 
to  A.  G.  Chatom  of  Turlcck.  The  consid- 
eration will  approximate  $43,000  or  $44,- 
000,  something  in  excess  of  $7  per  acre  on 
an  average.  Chattom  also  takes  McPher- 
son's  bunch  of  cattle,  comprising  perhaps 
230  head,  calves  included,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  $25  per  head,  the  transaction  as 
a  whole  representing  the  transfer  of  ap- 
proximately $50,000.  The  land  comprises 
what  is  known  as  the  Vivian  estate  stock 
ranch,  the  W.  K.  Wallis  ranch  and  a  part 
of  the  J.  H.  Carpenter  ranch.  A  portion 
of  it  is  in  Turlock  Irrigation  district,  but 
the  most  of  that  portion  is  only  nominally 
assessed,  because  it  is  overflow  land  or  can 
not  be  irrigated  because  of  its  broken 
character.  Mr.  Chattom  has  a  herd  of 
1400  beef  cattle,  at  present  on  rented  land 


of  the  Mitchell  estate,  to  stock  the  new 
possession. 

TEHAMA. 
A  Delivery  op  5000  Mutton  Sheep. 
—Red  Bluff  News,  July  19  :  Major  E.  H. 
Ward  and  James  Catton,  the  mutton 
buyer,  started  this  morning  for  Govern- 
ment lake,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  where  the  former  will  deliver  to 
the  latter  about  5000  head  of  mutton  sheep 
that  were  contracted  for  last  May  from 
the  firm  of  Cone  &  Ward.  The  sheep  will 
be  driven  to  this  place  and  shipped  from 
here  to  San  Francisco. 

TULARE. 

Overflowed  Wheat.  —  Hanford 
Journal,  July  19:  About  1200  acres  of  grain 
belonging  to  Bardin  Bros,  of  Salinas  and 
Dr.  J.  M.  Bond  and  his  sons  of  Hanford, 
have  recently  been  put  under  water  by 
the  wind  blowing  the  water  of  Tulare 
lake  out  through  a  break  or  a  cut  in  the 
levee  of  the  Buena  Vista  Reclamation  dis- 
trict. The  Bardins  still  have  a  large 
amount  of  grain  that  the  water  has  not 
reached.  The  land  referred  to  is  in  the 
extreme  western  and  southern  part  of  the 
reclamation  district.  As  to  how  much 
damage,  if  any,  the  water  will  do,  seems 
to  be  problematical.  The  lake  is  said  not 
to  be  raising  now,  as  the  streams  that 
flow  into  it  have  all  gone  down,  and  if  no 
more  water  gets  on  the  land,  as  seems  very 
probable,  little  damage  may  be  done,  per- 
haps, and  yet  again  the  whole  crop  that 
is  overflowed  may  be  spoiled. 

Rotation  and  Irrigation.— Tulare 
Register:  A  prosperous  farmer  suggests 
that  those  who  can  irrigate  their  stubble 
now  will  do  well  to  sow  Jerusalem  corn 
broadcast  over  the  ground  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  on  to  it  to  plow  after  irrigating; 
that  it  will  make  splendid  forage  for  stock 
until  after  frost,  when  the  cattle  will  eat 
up  all  the  stalks.  It  will  be  almost  equal 
to  summer-fallowing  the  land.  The  best 
wheat  this  farmer  ever  raised  in  Tulare 
he  grew  after  having  taken  off  a  crop  of 
Jerusalem  corn  grown  in  this  way,  on  irri- 
gated stubble  plowed  and  sown  broadcast. 

VENTURA. 
Estimate  on  Bean  Crop.— Oxnard 
Courier;  Early  in  the  season  the  Courier 
made  an  estimate  of  this  year's  Lima  bean 
crop  in  Ventura  county,  placing  the  acre- 
age at  about  35,000  acres  and  the  possible 
output  at  50,000  bags;  we  still  hold  to  these 
figures,  and  every  indication  points  to 
their  being  fulfilled.  The  warm,  sunny 
weather,  interspersed  with  foggy  nights, 
is  bringing  the  vines  along  very  rapidly. 
Bloom  will  soon  be  filling  them.  As  on 
last  year,  thousands  of  acres  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  will  be  irrigated  down 
the  rows,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  near 
Santa  Paula.  The  Donlon  Bros,  and  others 
have  already  begun  their  summer  irriga- 
tion, and  will  continue  for  some  time.  On 
the  Santa  Clara  ranch  almost  every  bean 
raiser  along  the  great  Santa  Clara  ditch 
will  use  water.  Every  indication  now 
points  to  the  price  of  beans  being  excep- 
tionally good  this  fall.  Buyers  are  offer- 
ing to  contract  for  $3.50  per  cental,  and 
very  few  farmers  have  yet  taken  the 
offer. 

A  Pair  op  Valuable  Palms.— Ven- 
tura Democrat,  July  19:  A  palm  of  the 
Cocus  plumosa  and  one  of  the  Seaforthia 
elegans  species,  each  about  fifteen  years 
old,  and  now  in  Mrs.  Shepherd's  gardens, 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  wealthy 
Los  Angeles  man,  who  is  starting  a  pri- 
vate park.  An  offer  of  $200  for  the  two 
palms  was  refused  by  Mrs.  Shepherd,  as 
the  plants  are  specimen  palms  and  have 
no  market  value.  A  San  Francisco  florist 
advised  Mrs.  Shepherd  that  the  palms 
were  worth  on  the  market  over  $200  each. 

YOLO. 

Fruit  Shipments. — Winters  Express, 
July  19 :  As  an  indication  of  the  fruit 
shipments,  one  company  has  disbursed 
this  week  over  $15,000.  The  total  num- 
ber of  cars  that  have  gone  East  to  date  is 
170,  against  137  for  the  same  date  last 
year.  This  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  shipments  to  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  and  other  local  points.  The 
local  shipments  amounted  to  considerable, 
as  sometimes  two  cars  were  going  each 
day,  and  the  average  for  the  season  ex- 
ceeded one  car  a  day.  Grapes  and  late 
peaches  will  soon  begin  to  go  East.  Grapes 
are  a  fair  crop  and  peaches  large.  Dried 
fruit  prices  are  also  good,  and  promise  to 
be  better.  The  fruit  is  of  unusually  fine 
quality  and  it  will  command  the  top  price 
all  through  the  season. 

A  Tailless  Calp.—YoIo  Mail:  Avery 
curious  freak  of  nature  is  on  exhibition  at 
Linggi  ranch.  Elk  Horn.  A  calf  was  born 
there  recently  without  a  tail,  and  there  is 
a  curious  hump  on  his  back  near  the  hind 
quarters  not  unlike  a  camel's.  The  hind 
quarters  are  about  4  inches  higher  than 
they  ought  to  be.  The  calf  is  a  very 
curious  specimen,  and  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  neighbors  for  miles 
around. 
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A  Dream  of  Luxury. 

If  I  had  a  million  dollars  I  would  surely 

take  my  ease. 
I  would  go  where'er  I  listed  and  I'd  wear 

whate'er  I  please. 
I  wouldn't  wear  stiJf-bosomed  shirts  nor 

collars  strong  and  high, 
Intended  greatly  to  impress  the  casual 

passer-by; 

I  wouldn't  wear  my  well-made  coat  nor 
patent  leather  shoes — 

I'd  change  the  style  of  hat  that  I  habitu- 
ally use ; 

These  stern  decrees  of  custom  which  so 

hold  me  in  their  power — 
If  I  had  a  million  dollars  I'd  discard  them 

in  an  hour. 

I'd  get  myself  a  pair  of  shoes  a  long  ways 

off  from  small, 
And  if  I  found  some  cool  plowed  ground, 

why,  I'd  wear  none  at  all. 
I'd  wear  a  great  big  hat  of  straw,  with 

overhanging  brim. 
And  look  just  like  the  hired  man,  while  a- 

swapping  yarns  with  him. 
I'd  only  have  one  gallus,  and  I'd  wear  a 

gingham  shirt, 
And  I'd  keep  away  from  town,  so's  no 

one's  feelings  would  be  hurt. 
And  I'd  make  long  trips  to  Nowhere,  un- 
derneath the  rustling  trees — 
If  I  had  a  million  dollars  I  would  surely 

take  my  ease. 

— Washington  Star. 


A  Stray  A\an. 

Miranda  Rose  was  a  sweet-looking 
woman  without  really  knowing  it.  Born 
and  reared  in  an  inland,  manufacturing 
town,  "Mirandy,"  as  they  called  her, 
had  never  found  time  to  waste  any  too 
much  thought  on  her  personal  appear- 
ance. She  was  upwards  of  thirty,  with- 
out relatives,  and  dependent  on  her 
own  exertions  as  a  seamstress  for  sup- 
port. 

From  her  father,  Mirandy  had  in- 
herited the  wit,  good-humor  and  self- 
reliance  that  made  her  a  pleasant, 
agreeable  woman  to  go  into  different 
homes,  while  from  her  mother  she  had 
to  a  degree  inherited  the  strict,  prim 
ideas  concerning  propriety  and  wo- 
manly reserve,  especially  toward  "men- 
kind,"  that  characterizes  one  type  of 
the  New  England  woman. 

"Never  on  any  account,  my  daugh- 
ter, have  anything  to  say  to  a  stray 
man,"  her  mother  had  cautioned  time 
and  again.  "  They  are  dangerous  crea- 
tures. Many  of  them  haven't  any 
conscience  at  all,  and  no  knowing  when 
it  is  safe  in  the  least  to  trust  one." 

What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  linger 
there  whether  it  outs  in  the  flesh  "  or 
not.  And  Mirandy,  lone  woman  that 
she  was,  had  unconsciously  a  deep- 
seated  dread  and  distrust  of  the  genus 
man  except  as  regarded  such  as  she 
knew  well  and  felt  that  she  could  trust 
with  safety. 

In  her  innermost  soul,  Mirandy  had 
certain  vague  longings  that  are  as  in- 
separable from  the  nature  of  an  affec- 
tionate, willing,  cheery  woman,  as  the 
bloom  is  from  the  rose.  She  never  had 
thought  it  all  out,  but  when  in  going 
from  house  to  house,  she  saw  happy 
children  caressing  their  mothers,  and 
men  turning  gladly  toward  the  hearth- 
stone at  night,  Mirandy  would  heave  a 
kind  of  smiling  sigh,  and  half  wonder 
why  she  must  forever  go  to  her  two 
little  rented  rooms  at  nightfall  and 
amuse  herself  all  by  herself  as  it  was 
her  portion  to  do. 

And  deep  down  in  her  spinster  heart 
was  one  desire  that  for  summer  after 
summer  had  been  a  kind  of  dream,  a 
want,  an  increasing  longing,  that  now 
she  had  more  than  half  determined  to 
gratify. 

"  I  could,"  she  mused,  "  and  without 
disturbing  my  little  hoard  in  the  bank. 
I've  been  so  industrious  all  through  the 
winter  and  spring  that  I  really  could 
take  the  money  without  pinching,  and  I 
declare,  I  believe  I'm  entitled  to  it.  I 
guess  I  might's  well  run  over  and  see 
what  Cynthy  Wells  says  about  my 
going." 

Mirandy  had  never  looked  upon  the 
sea.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  the  rivers 
that  flow  everywhere,  nor  the  rippling 
ponds  that  flow  often  through  quiet 
towns.    Plenty  of  these  Mirandy  had 


seen,  aye,  and  feasted  her  eyes  upon, 
for  "the  water"  was  something  she 
could  never  see  enough  of.  But  the 
ocean,  the  great,  grand,  limitless  ex- 
panse and  waste  of  water  that  books 
told  of  and  that  people  talked  about, 
it  seemed  as  though  Mirandy  actually 
panted  to  look  upon  with  her  own  eyes. 

It  was  hot  and  dusty  in  the  inland 
town,  poor  Mirandy  was  tired  out,  the 
great  sea  called  more  loudly  than  ever, 
and  now,  oh,  joy  !  old  Mrs.  Parley  who 
had  a  plain  little  cottage  at  Scrum 
island,  quite  a  resort  of  late,  had  writ- 
ten, fixing  a  price  for  board  for  three 
weeks  that  had  sent  such  a  thrill  of 
excitement  and  delight  into  Mirandy's 
maidenly  bosom  as  she  had  scarcely 
ever  known  before. 

Cynthy  Wells,  a  maiden  lady  of  forty 
summers,  lived  in  her  own  trim  little 
house  directly  opposite  Mirandy's 
lodgings.  She  liked  Mirandy  better 
than  she  would  acknowledge,  but  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  she  was  jealous  of 
her.  Mirandy  was  good-looking  and 
was  cheerful  and  was  liked.  Cynthy 
was  faded,  inclined  to  murmur,  and 
not  over  popular.  Dame  Rumor  had  it 
that  she  had  "  been  disappointed  more 
than  once,"  but  this  other  lone  woman, 
far  better  off  than  poor  Mirandy,  held 
her  head  well  up,  declared  herself  bet- 
ter off  than  as  if  she  wasn't  her  own 
mistress,  and  gave  the  impression 
strongly  that  she  guessed  she  "  knew 
a  thing  or  two  "  when  it  came  to  such 
a  matter  as  giving  up  one's  independ- 
ence. 

She  listened  a  bit  grimly  as  Mirandy 
laughingly  unfolded  her  plan,  ex- 
claiming as  she  closed,  "  Now  congrat- 
ulate me,  Cynthy,  do  !  You  know  I  al- 
ways like  to  think  people  approve  of 
what  I  do." 

"Well,  Mirandy  Rose,  I'd  congrat- 
ulate you  fast  enough,  if  I  conscien- 
tiously could  !  "  was  the  unpromising 
reply.  "  But  for  a  woman  to  go  all  by 
herself  to  a  seaside  place,  and  of  all 
things  !  to  an  island  running  out  into  the 
ocean  where  they  have  one  of  those 
dreadful  life  saving  stations — well,  I'm 
glad  it  isn't  me,  that's  all ! " 

"Why,  I  think  a  life  saving  station  is 
one  of  the  best  things  going,"  said 
Mirandy,  although  her  voice  sank  and 
trembled  a  little.  "  But  the  station  is 
half  a  mile  from  Mrs.  Parley's.  I 
needn't  know  the  least  thing  about 
it,  and  as  to  going  alone,  you  know  I 
have  to  go  alone  if  I  go  at  all,  Cyn- 
thy ?  " 

She  put  the  last  half-pathetic  appeal 
in  the  form  of  a  question.  Alas  !  that 
very  station  had  been  a  bugbear  al- 
ready to  her  simple  imagination.  Every 
word  that  Cynthy  spoke  now  hinted  of 
stronger  menace. 

"Oh  well,  do  exactly  as  you  think 
best,  Mirandy.  You  certainly  are  old 
enough  to  judge  for  yourself" — with  a 
little  scarcastic  laugh — "but  I  know 
just  how  it  is  at  these  resorts,  espe- 
cially where  a  pack  of  men  are  sta- 
tioned on  one  pretense  and  another. 
You  can't  go  for  a  stroll,  or  walk  the 
beach,  or  go  anywhere  at  such  a  place, 
but  lo  and  behold  !  a  stray  man  turns 
up  at  every  few  yards.  I  wouldn't 
trust  myself  at  Scrum  island  or  any 
other  kind  of  lonesome  bit  of  land 
bordering  on  the  ocean,  unless  some 
good,  reliable  friend  was  with  me.  Even 
then,  I  should  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
and  shy  clear  of  such  new  strangers  as 
tried  to  scrape  an  acquaintance. 
There's  plenty  of  'em." 

Mirandy  felt  terribly  put  down,  and 
didn't  stay  long.  When  she  went 
across  to  her  lodging,  Cynthy  looked 
after  her  with  the  muttered  observa- 
tion :  "Well,  I  guess  I've  taken  the 
idea  out  of  her  head  of  going  off  sixty 
miles  to  an  ocean  island  all  by  herself.  I 
hope  I  have." 

Mirandy  was  depressed,  and  no  mis- 
take. At  first  she  dwelt  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  question.  Oh,  dear  !  had 
not  Cynthy  spoken  ominously  of  the 
very  thing  or  object  her  mother  had 
always  cautioned  her  against  ?  A 
stray  man  !  And  was  not  the  "  coast- 
guard," that  Mrs.  Parley  had  spoken 
of  rather  jubilantly,  a-  very  junket, 
so  to  speak,  of  this  objectionable 
species  ? 

The  next  moment  she  smiled. 
"There's  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Cynthy  'd  like  to  go  with  me,"  she 


said  in  soliloquy,  "but — I  don't  want 
her.  One  old  maid  is  enough  to  go  off 
boarding  for  rest  and  leisure  and  then 
— "  up  came  that  fine  charac- 
teristic of  her  father's — "am  not  I 
sufiicient  unto  myself  ?  Verily  I  am, 
and  stray  man,  or  no  stray  man,  I'm 
going  to  Scrum  island,  and  right 
away,  too  ! " 

Miss  Cynthy  Wells  bade  Mirandy  a 
significant,  more  than  half  displeased 
good-bye,  when  two  days  later  an  ex- 
pressman came  for  the  little  black 
trunk,  and  Mirandy  started,  alone  of 
course,  for  Scrum  island.  She  had  al- 
most asked  at  last  to  accompany  Mi- 
randy, but  the  latter  lady  had  managed 
remark  innocently  that  Mrs.  Parley 
had  but  one  room  to  let. 

Oh,  but  the  glory  of  the  sea !  It 
seemed  as  though  Mirandy  Rose  was 
fairly  intoxicated  by  the  splendid  vis- 
ion. She  would  sit  for  hours  dream- 
ing across  the  broad  expanse,  her  soul 
fairly  reveling  in  the  changeful  pic- 
ture. She  would  forget  everything — 
her  wearying  needle,  the  sameness  of 
her  maiden  life,  getting  in  late  at 
meals,  and  forget  that  God's  creation 
held  such  a  thing  as  a  stray  man,  in 
the  beautiful  absorbing  dash  and 
brightness  of  the  foaming  waves  and 
rushing  billow.  She  was  "in  it"  at 
last  to  her  heart's  delight  and  content ; 
"in"  for  the  long  desired,  restful 
sight. 

As  for  the  coast  guards,  they  came 
and  went  in  their  clean  white  cloth- 
ing, apparently  oblivious  of  meeting  a 
stray  woman  on  her  way  to  and  from 
the  rocks  close  by  the  sea.  Once  or 
twice  when  they  happened  to  look  at 
her  face,  they  looked  again,  to  Mir- 
andy's surprise,  exactly  as  if  they 
wanted  to  see  the  pleasant  counte- 
nance again. 

One  day — it  was  a  gray,  gloomy  day, 
such  as  often  lends  a  peculiar  charm 
to  the  old  ocean.  Mirandy  had  taken 
a  book  Mrs.  Parley  had  recommended, 
and  had  skipped  blithely  as  a  girl 
across  some  low  rocks  until  a  slight 
distance  from  the  shore,  where  she 
seated  herself  on  some  favorite  rocks 
higher  up  and  commanding  a  sweep- 
ing view  along  the  water  way.  For  a 
long  time  the  book  lay  idle  in  her  lap, 
and  with  hands  clasped  around  her 
knees,  she  watched  a  number  of  fishing 
vessels  slowly  making  their  journey  to 
deeper  waters.  Then  the  dusky  beauty 
of  the  sky  and  wave  claimed  her  at- 
tention. Finally,  to  rest  her  eyes, 
she  took  up  the  book  to  beguile  her  a 
little  while  until  the  tide  rolled  in. 

The  story  proved  alluring  beyond 
her  expectations.  At  intervals  she 
paused  to  laugh  happily  at  tiny  wave- 
lets that  rushed  in  an  important  way 
between  the  rocks  below  her,  then  she 
read  on.  All  at  once  she  started  in 
surprise.  A  bold  wave,  not  so  tiny, 
came  with  impetuous  force  up  the  de- 
clivity where  she  was  perched,  send- 
ing foam  and  spray  all  over  the  page 
she  was  reading. 

Why  !  how  had  the  sea  "contrived" 
to  roll  in  at  such  a  rate  while  she  had 
ceased  to  watch  for  a  little  time  ? 
At  first  she  was  amused,  and  sat 
smiling  in  pleased  unconcern  as  an- 
other ambitious  wave  swelled  and 
roared,  and  rushed  to  her  very  feet. 
Then  she  stood  up.  "Perhaps  I'd  bet- 
ter be  getting  down  to  the  sands," 
she  said. 

But,  upon  looking  behind  her,  she  gave 
a  little  cry  of  consternation.  She  re- 
membered, too,  on  the  instant,  that 
Mrs.  Parley  had  warned  her  that  the 
tide  had  a  sly  way,  on  rough  days, 
of  creeping  swiftly  around  the  back 
of  the  high  rocks  and  hemming  them 
in. 

"I  shall  get  proper  wet,"  she 
said,  cheerfuly,  "but  I  must  plunge 
right  along.    Oh,  dear,  dear  me  !  " 

Even  as  she  spoke,  a  monster  wave 
dashed  defiantly  over  the  rocks  mid- 
way between  herself  and  the  shore, 
and  before  that  had  subsided  there 
came  another,  then  another ;  there 
seemed  no  pause  between. 

"  Land  sake  alive  !  You  don't  mean 
to  drown  me,  do  you,  when  I've  loved 
you  so  desperately  ? "  she  half  ex- 
claimed, as  safe  retreat  appeared  al- 
ready cut  off,  and  she  looked  reproach- 
fully at  the  tumbling  foam. 

It  was  no  use  diving  here  and  there, 


trying,  with  trembling  haste,  to  jump 
from  one  rock  to  another ;  the  great, 
greedy  sea  fairly  drove  her  back.  At 
last  she  stopped  in  despair.  She 
looked  at  the  sea,  which  had  risen 
about  her  too  high  to  be  safely  breasted. 
Then  she  looked  landward.  No  one 
in  sight.  She  thought  of  her  busy  life. 
It  was  far  more  precious  than  she  had 
realized,  although  she  never  depreci- 
ated it.  She  thought  swiftly  of  her 
father  and  her  mother,  and  all  at  once, 
flinging  out  her  arms,  she  cried  aloud  : 

"  Oh,  for  a  stray  man  !  " 

But  the  waters  rose  and  rose. 

"I  expect  Cynthy  '11  thank  her 
lucky  stars  forever  and  ever  that 
she  didn't  get  a  chance  to  come  with 
me,"  she  half  sobbed,  then  turning 
toward  a  bend  along  the  shore,  she 
suddenly  eyed  eagerly  an  object  at  a 
distance.  Another  instant  she  again 
flung  out  her  arms  as  she  cried 
joyfully  : 

"A  stray  man,  as  I  am  a  living 
woman  !   Thank  God  !  " 

She  took  the  cape  from  her  shoulders 
and  waved  it  to  and  fro  with  all  her 
might.  The  white  figure  approached 
quickly,  and  soon  a  hearty  voice 
called  out : 

"Hold  on,  my  dear,  don't  be  afraid. 
I'll  come  for  you  presently,  stay  right 
where  you  are  till  I  come." 

All  by  herself  Miracdy  blushed.  "  He 
called  me  'my  dear',"  she  said,  under 
her  breath.    My  !  where  is  he  ?  " 

Mirandy  thought  she  had  seen  a 
man  run  before,  but  she  concluded  she 
hadn't  really,  as  the  round  white  cap 
and  the  flying  white  figure  fairly  spun 
out  of  sight.  A  moment  or  two  more 
and  out,  just  before  the  Life  Saving 
Station,  shot  a  long  white  boat,  which 
danced  recklessly,  as  she  fought  through 
the  foam  and  bade  defiance  to  the  rush 
of  the  still  incoming  tide.  Three  men 
were  rowing. 

"I'll  warrant  Cynthy  'd  give  about 
all  she's  worth  to  be  here  now,"  bub- 
bled Mirandy,  never  thinking  there 
might  be  considerable  danger. 

But  when  a  stalwart  man  in  an  oil- 
skin suit  clambered  to  his  neck  in  water 
to  the  rocks  below,  and  called  aloud, 
"  I'll  throw  you  a  rope,  my  dear,  put 
it  around  you  waist  and  come  as  far  as 
you  can,  then  trust  to  me  to  save 
you,"  poor  Mirandy  turned  pale. 

"I  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks,"  she  cried. 

"Oh,  no  you  wont,"  responded  the 
voice,  "you're  only  to  trust  yourself 
t)  me  and  you're  safe." 

She  put  the  rope  with  its  adjusted 
loop  about  her  waist.  She  then  de- 
scended a  few  steps,  trembling,  then 
suddenly  floated  off  and  almost  im- 
mediately, by  some  dexterous  clutch, 
she  was  caught,  held  upright,  and  be- 
fore there  was  time  to  realize  anything 
she  was  in  the  long  white  boat. 

"I'm  wet  through,"  she  faltered, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  was  saying. 

"Never  mind,  my  dear,"  said  the 
hearty  sailor,  "I've  got  you  all  right, 
and  you're  perfectly  safe." 

And  so  it  proved.  At  the  station 
she  was  given  a  comfortable  room  in 
which  to  don  a  sailor's  jacket  while  her 
dress  was  drying.  This,  by  some  pro- 
cess, was  soon  accomplished,  then  Mi- 
randy found  herself  well  enough  to  in- 
spect the  interesting  and  remarkably 
speckless  place. 

"I  shall  come  for  you  again,  my 
dear,"  said  the  man  who  had  rescued 
her,  as  he  left  Mirandy  at  Mrs. 
Parley's,  later  on. 

And  he  did  come  for  her,  in  good 
earnest.  He  was  to  leave  the  service 
in  the  fall  to  enter  a  shipchandler's 
establishment  in  a  near  city.  And  he  se- 
cured Mirandy's  promise  to  keep  house 
for  him  in  the  most  honorable  and  desir- 
able position  possible,  for  somehow  he 
had  liked  the  comely  face  and  bright 
cheery  manner  of  the  seamstress  from 
the  moment  he  caught  her  from  the 
rocks  in  his  strong  arms. 

"Dear  me,  Mirandy,"  said  Cynthy 
Wells,  the  day  after  Mirandy's  return 
to  her  rooms,  "who  in  the  world  is 
that  great  man  that  came  home  with 
you,  but  left  so  soon  with  so  many 
good-byes  ?  " 

"Oh,  that?  '  replied  Mirandy,  her 
eyes  dancing  brightly,  "now  who  do 
think  that  is,  Cynthy  ?  " 

"  Not  some  stray  man  you've  picked 
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up,  I  hope,"  said  Cynthy,  severely. 

"No,  it's  a  stray  man  that  picked 
me  up,"  said  Mirandy,  "and  mighty 
glad  I  was  to  have  him,  too.  He 
saved  my  life,  and  this  fall  we  are  to 
be  married.  Poor  mother  was  mis- 
taken, there  is  such  a  thing  as  know- 
ing when  a  man  can  be  trusted." 

"  Humph  !  muttered  Cynthy,  as  she 
turned  from  Mirandy's  door,  "I  was  a 
great  goose  not  to  insist  on  going  to 
Scrum  island  myself,  this  summer." 

After  a  moment  of  dissatisfied  mus- 
ing, she  added  "any  stray  may  not  be 
the  worst  thing  in  the  world  after  all." 
— Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Cheever. 


Camera  Notes. 

Glycerine  is  the  standard  agent  to 
prevent  prints  from  curling.  Add  a 
little  to  both  toning  and  fixing  baths, 
or  immerse  the  finished  prints  in  a 
solution  composed  of  water  one  part, 
glycerine  three  parts,  alcohol  four 
parts. 

The  magnesium  strips  which  are  often 
referred  to  in  photographic  magazines 
are  strips  of  thin  fabric  impregnated 
with  magnesia  powder.  They  offer  a 
convenient  method  of  making  quick 
night  exposures. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington will  shortly  possess  the  most 
rapid  camera  in  the  world.  It  is  de- 
signed to  take  a  successful  negative 
in  one  six-hundredth  of  a  second,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  in- 
creased so  that  a  negative  may  be  ob- 
tained in  one-thousandth  part  of  a  sec- 
ond. 

Gelatine  plates  will  keep  indefinitely 
if  not  exposed  to  dampness.  Even  ex- 
treme heat  will  not  aff'ect  them.  If  to 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  should  be  wrapped  in  light, 
tight  paper.  A  year  should  not  cause 
the  slightest  deterioration  in  a  good 
plate.  Films  are  nowhere  near  so  long- 
lived.  Each  roll  is  dated  usually  not 
more  than  six  months  ahead,  and  after 
that  date  the  manufacturer  does  not 
guarantee  it. 

Uneliminated  hypo  in  prints  will  do  a 
great  many  disagreeable  things,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  to  entirely 
spoil  the  picture.  There  is  one  very 
good  way  of  testing  whether  your  final 
washing  of  the  prints  has  been  long 
enough,  and  that  is  adding  to  the  wash 
water  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  iodine.  If  there  is  hypo  still  in 
the  prints,  the  back  of  each  one  will 
turn  light  blue.  Continue  washing  until 
the  blue  disappears.  If  no  color  ap- 
pears, the  washing  has  been  suf- 
ficient. 

Foggy  negatives  :  White  light  enter- 
ing camera  or  dark  room  ;  too  much 
light  during  development ;  introduc- 
tion of  hypo  into  developing  solution  ; 
too  warm  developer,  or  excess  of  al- 
kali. 

Too  strong  with  clear  shadows  :  Un- 
der exposure. 

Weak  negatives  with  plenty  of  detail 
in  the  shadows  :  Over-exposure,  or  too 
weak  developer. 

Too  much  intensity  :  Developer  too 
strong,  or  too  warm. 

Fine  transparent  lines  :  Using  too 
stiff  a  brush  in  dusting  off  plate. 

Round,  transparent  spots  :  Air  bub- 
bles in  the  developer. 

Transparent  spots  of  irregular  shape : 
Dust.  Keep  the  inside  of  camera  and 
plate-holder  free  from  dust  by  occasion- 
ally using  a  damp  cloth  to  dust  with, 
and  brush  plales  before  exposure  with 
a  soft  camel's  hair  brush. 

Mottled  appearance  of  negative  and 
fading  of  image  :    Insufficient  washing. 


Papa  (severely) — Did  you  ask  mamma 
if  you  could  have  that  apple  ?  Five- 
Year-Old — Yes,  papa.  Papa — Be  care- 
ful now.  I'll  ask  mamma,  and  if  she 
says  you  didn't  ask  her  I'll  whip  you  for 
telling  a  story.  Did  you  ask  mamma  ? 
Five- Year-Old  —  Papa,  I  asked  her. 
(A  pause. )  She  said  I  couldn't  have  it. — 
Tit-Bits. 


Rescuer — Miss  Properleigh,  give  me 
your  hand.  Drowning  Maiden  (prepar- 
ing to  sink  for  the  third  time) — Oh,  Mr. 
Manley,  this  is  so  sudden;  so  unex- 
pected !  You  will  have  to  ask  ma- 
ma 1 — Harlem  Life. 


The  Evil  of  Eatinj  Alone.  , 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the 
marrying  age  of  the  average  man  of  the 
middle  classes  is  being  more  and  more 
postponed,  the  physical  ills  of  bachelor- 
dom  come  increasingly  under  the  notice 
of  the  medical  man.  It  is  not  good  for 
man  or  woman  to  live  alone.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  well  said  that  for  solitude 
to  be  successful  a  man  must  be  either 
angel  or  devil.  This  refers,  perhaps, 
mainly  to  the  moral  aspects  of  isolation, 
and  with  these  we  have  now  no  concern. 

There  are  certain  physical  ills,  how- 
ever, which  are  not  the  least  among  the 
disadvantages  of  loneliness.  Of  these 
there  is  many  a  clerk  in  London,  many 
a  young  barrister,  rising,  perhaps,  but 
not  yet  far  enough  risen,  many  a  busi- 
ness man  or  journalist  who  will  say  that 
one  of  the  most  trying  features  of  his 
unmarried  life  is  to  have  to  eat  alone. 
And  a  premature  dyspepsia  is  the  only 
thing  that  ever  takes  him  to  his  medi- 
cal man.  There  are  some  few  happily 
disposed  individuals  who  can  dine  alone 
and  not  eat  too  fast  nor  too  much  nor 
too  little.  With  the  majority  it  is  dif- 
ferent. The  average  man  puts  his 
novel  or  his  paper  before  him  and  thinks 
that  he  will  lengthen  out  the  meal  with 
due  deliberation  by  reading  a  little 
with,  and  more  between,  the  courses. 
He  will  just  employ  his  mind  enough  to 
help,  and  too  little  to  interfere  with, 
digestion.  In  fact,  he  will  provide  that 
gentle  mental  accompaniment  which 
with  happier  people  conversation  gives 
to  a  meal. 

This  is  your  solitary's  excellent  idea. 
In  reality  he  becomes  engrossed  in 
what  he  is  reading  till  suddenly  finding 
his  chop  cold  he  demolishes  it  in  a  few 
mouthfuls;  or  else  he  finds  that  he  is 
hungry,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the 
book,  which  he  flings  aside,  he  rushes 
through  his  food  as  fast  as  possible,  to 
plunge  into  his  armchair  and  literature 
afterward.  In  either  case  the  lonely 
man  must  digest  at  a  disadvantage. 
For  due  and  easy  nutrition  food  should 
be  slowly  taken,  and  the  mind  should 
not  be  intensely  exercised  during  the 
process.  Every  one  knows  that  violent 
bodily  exercise  is  bad  just  after  a  meal, 
and  mental  exertion  is  equally  so. 

Wise  people  do  not  even  argue  during 
or  just  after  dinner,  and  observation  of 
after-dinner  speeches  will  convince  any 
one  that  most  speakers  neither  endure 
themselves  nor  excite  in  their  hearers 
any  severe  intellectual  effort. 

in  fact,  the  experience  of  countless 
generations,  from  the  red  Indian  of  the 
woods  to  the  white-shirted  diners  of  a 
modern  party,  has  perpetuated  the  les- 
son that  a  man  should  not  eat  alone,  nor 
think  much  at  this  time,  but  should  talk 
and  be  talked  to  while  he  feeds.  Most 
people  do  not  think  much  when  they 
talk,  and  talking  is  a  natural  accom- 
paniment of  eating  and  drinking. 

How  does  it  fare  with  the  many 
solitary  women  of  to-day  ?  No  better, 
we  know,  than  with  the  men,  but  dif- 
ferently. Alone  or  not  a  man  may  gen- 
erally be  trusted  at  any  rate  to  take 
food  enough.  (We  suppose,  of  course, 
that  he  can  get  it).  With  a  woman  it 
is  different.  She  is  more  emotional, 
more  imaginative,  and  less  inclined  to 
realize  the  gross  necessities  of  existence. 
Therefore,  the  woman  doomed  to  dine 
alone  as  often  as  not  does  not  dine  at 
all.  She  gets  dyspepsia  because  her 
digestion  has  not  sufficient  practice  ;  a 
man  gets  it  because  his  functions 
practice  it  too  often  in  the  wrong  way. 

Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  case  of 
the  solitary  cook.  In  the  myriads  of 
small  fiats  in  London  there  are  thou- 
sands of  women  "  doing  "  for  their  soli- 
tary masters  or  mistresses.  These  wo- 
men, whose  main  occupation  is  to  pre- 
pare food  for  others,  find  it  impossible 
to  enjoy  or  even  to  take  food  them- 
selves. As  confectioners  are  said  to 
give  their  apprentices  a  free  run  of  the 
stock  of  the  shop  for  the  first  few  days, 
knowing  that  it  will  effectually  cure 
appetite  afterward,  so  the  women  who 
are  always  occupied  with  buying  and 
preparing  food  grow  unable  to  use  it 
for  themselves.  These  people  suffer 
from  dyspepsia,  which  is  cured  if  some- 
body else  manages  their  kitchen  for  a 
week,  allowing  them  to  take  meals 
without  preparing  them. 

It  needs  no  moralist  to  declare  the 


evils  of  solitariness.  Man  and  woman 
is  a  gregarious  animal.  Physcially  and 
intellectually  we  improve  with  com- 
panionship. Certainly  it  is  not  good  to 
eat  and  to  drink  alone.  It  is  a  sad  fact 
of  our  big  cities  that  they  hold  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  who  in  the  day  are 
too  busy  and  at  night  too  lonely  to  feed 
with  profit,  much  less  with  any  plea- 
sure.— Lancet. 


Poor  Bridegroom ! 

Chloe,  a  young  colored  house  servant 
in  an  Atlanta  family,  had  asked  per- 
mission to  attend  the  wedding  of  one  of 
her  friends.  This  permission  having 
been  granted,  Chloe  set  forth,  arrayed 
like  unto  a  combination  of  Solomon  and 
glory  and  the  lilies  of  the  field.  The 
next  day  her  mistress  said  to  her  : 

"Well,  Chloe,  how  did  the  wedding 
go  off?" 

"Ob,  la,  missus,  it  was  de  grandest 
weddin'  I  ever  saw  !  It  was  just  lubly! 
An'  de  splendid  weddin'  suppah  an'  de 
bride — oh,  de  bride  !  She  had  on  de 
longest  trail  an'  a  white  veil  all  ovah 
her,  an'  a  wreath  ob  flowahs,  an',  oh, 
it  was  jess  de  mos'  elegant  weddin' 1" 

"  How  did  the  bridegroom  look  ?  " 

An  expression  of  infinite  disgust  came 
into  the  face  of  Chloe  as  she  said, 
scornfully  : 

"La,  missy,  dat  good-for-nothin,'  no- 
'count  niggah  nebbah  come  a-nigh  1 " 


A  JUDGMENT  as  of  Solomon  is  re- 
ported from  a  neighboring  State, 
wherein  is  involved  the  ownership  of  a 
pig.  Each  party  claimed  the  pig,  and 
Solomon  first  suggested  that  it  should 
be  cooked  and  divided  between  them. 
Neither  party,  however, — possibly  be- 
cause roast  pork  tempts  not  in  hot 
weather — would  consent  to  the  barbe- 
cue. "  Then,"  said  Justice,  seeing  that 
the  claimants  were  of  the  opposite  sex, 
"  the  only  way  to  settle  the  matter  is 
to  get  married  and  keep  the  pig  in  the 
family."  So  they  got  married  and  kept 
the  pig  in  the  family,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  all  will  live  hapily  for- 
ever after. — American  Cultivator. 


"  You  people  down  here  spent  $5000 
boring  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  oil, 
didn't  you  ?"  asked  the  passenger  who 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  station 
platform  to  stretch  his  legs  while  the 
engine  was  taking  in  a  feed  of  coal  and 
water.  "  Yes,  sir,"  returned  the 
hump-shouldered  native  sitting  on  a 
nail  keg,  "that's  about  the  size  of  it." 
"And  what  have  you  got  to  show  for 
it  ?"  "  Well,  mister,"  said  the  native, 
taking  a  fresh  chew  of  Missouri  plug, 
"we've  still  got  the  hole." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  glass  of  hot  milk  taken  just  before 
retiring  will  often  induce  sleep  for  those 
troubled  with  insomnia. 

If  the  bottom  crust  of  a  pie  is  brushed 
over  with  the  white  of  an  egg  before 
putting  in  the  filling  it  will  not  absorb 
the  juices  and  become  soggy. 

The  secret  of  making  good  mashed 
potatoes  is  to  keep  them  hot  while 
mashing,  and  to  have  also  the  milk  very 
hot  when  it  is  added.  Beat  thoroughly, 
and  serve  in  a  hot  dish.  Lay  a  piece  of 
butter  on  the  top  and  serve. 

To  wash  organdie,  soak  it  in  a  gallon 
of  warm  water  in  which  a  tablespoonful 
of  borax  has  been  dissolved.  Let  soak 
about  twenty  minutes  and  pour  in  soap- 
suds made  of  pure  castile  soap  ;  squeeze 
several  times,  pour  boiling  water  over 
it  and  allow  to  cool ;  rinse  thoroughly  in 
tepid  water. 

Foamy  sauce  for  suet  and  fruit  pud- 
dings is  often  not  all  that  its  name 
implies.  The  cause  of  failure  is  apt  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  butter, 
sugar  and  fruit  juice  are  not  rubbed  to 
a  sufficiently  -creamy  consistency,  or 
else  that  the  sauce  is  stirred  after  the 
melting  begins.  To  make  it,  rub  two 
cupfuls  of  sugar  to  a  very  light  cream 
with  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  butter. 
Then  add  by  the  teaspoonful,  beating 


constantly,  one  cupful  of  fruit  juice. 
Just  before  using  float  the  bowl  con- 
taining the  mixture  in  boiling  water  un- 
til it  is  dissolved,  but  do  not  stir  after 
this  begins. 

Soap  jelly  is  made  by  shredding  many 
little  pieces  of  white  soap  into  hot  wa- 
ter, and  dissolving  them.  If  they  do 
not  melt  readily  the  soap  is  not 
shredded  finely  enough,  in  which  case 
the  pail  can  be  set  on  the  stove  for  a 
few  minutes.  If  there  are  any  pieces 
left  over  they  may  be  saved  for  future 
use.  Pour  enough  of  the  jelly  into  the 
water  to  make  a  stiff  lather. 

Strawberry  Bavarian  cream  is  a  de- 
licious dessert  for  strawberry  time. 
Mash  one  quart  of  berries,  and  add  one 
cupful  of  sugar.  Let  them  stand  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved.  If  a  very  nice 
looking  dessert  is  wanted,  the  seeds 
may  be  strained  out  through  a  fine 
sieve.  In  the  meantime  soak  out  one- 
half  box  of  gelatine  in  one-half 
cupful  of  cold  water  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  dissolve  it  in  one-half  cupful  of 
boiling  water.  When  it  is  cool  add  it 
to  the  fruit.  As  soon  as  the  mix- 
ture begins  to  thicken,  fold  in  two  cup- 
fuls of  cream  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Turn  into  a  mould  and  stand  in  a  cold 
place  to  set. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Summer  Squash. — Wash  and  peel 
two  large  summer  squash,  cut  in  small 
pieces  and  remove  the  seeds,  cover  with 
boiling  water  and  cook  until  tender. 
Drain  in  a  colander  and  press  gently  as 
much  of  the  water  out  as  possible  with 
a  potato  masher,  then  mash  through 
the  colander  into  a  saucepan,  put  it  on 
the  stove  and  let  it  cook  until  the 
squash  is  quite  dry,  taking  care  that 
it  does  not  burn.  'Then  add  four  heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste. 

Welsh  Rarebit. — Chafing  dish. 
Have  ready  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
creamed  with  one  level  teaspoonful  of 
constarch,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  few  grains  of  cayenne,  also  one- 
half  pound  cheese,  grated  or  crumbled 
fine  ;  one-half  teaspoonful  of  mushroom 
catsup  and  some  wafers  or  squares  of 
delicate  toast.  Heat  one-half  cup  of 
cream  in  the  blazer,  and  blend  with  it 
the  butter  mixture.  When  thick  set  it 
over  the  hot  water,  add  the  cheese  and 
catsup,  stir  still  melted,  then  pour  it 
over  the  wafers. 

Strawberry  Shortcake  — Beat  a 
half  cupful  of  sugar  with  the  yolk  of  one 
egg.  Add  a  half  cupful  of  milk  and  two 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
sifted  with  flour  enough  to  make  a  bat- 
ter as  thick  as  that  required  for  the 
usual  cake.  Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
white  of  the  egg  and  bake  in  two  layer 
tins.  Crush  the  berries  and  sweeten 
them  with  powdered  sugar  two  hours 
before  using  them.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream  or  with  a  dressing  made  of 
pineapple  or  strawberry  juice  thick- 
ened with  cornstarch.  About  one  tea- 
spoonful of  cornstarch  will  be  required 
for  one  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  juice.  The 
cake  should  be  very  light,  with  no  hint 
of  toughness. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  July  24,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   67!i@68!4  69M@70}< 

Thursday   67H@68H  69H@70 

Friday   6734@69^  m%®mx 

Saturday   e9'4@68M  71H®70H 

Monday   72  @75H 

Tuesday   riM®mii  74>i@72X 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   5s  6!4d     5s  7Xd 

Thursday   5s   6%A      5s  7?^d 

Friday   5s  ^%A      5s  8Vid 

Saturday   5s  7i4d     53  %%& 

Monday   5s   8i4d      58  9:^d 

Tuesday   5$  9)id     5s  lOud 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dee.  May. 

Thursday   1  0\\im  0\%   ®  

Friday   1  01X@I  02^ 

Saturday   1  0U£@1  WVt 

Monday   1  035i@l  04!< 

Tuesday   1  035^@I  02'/4 

Wednesday   1  03H®1  04Ji 


1  U75i@- 

 ®- 

1  07X®- 


WHEAT. 


Speculative  values  have  ruled  higher, 
owing  to  drouth  in  the  middle  West,  but 
prices  for  spot  wheat  have  not  improved 
correspondingly.  Offerings  in  the  spot 
or  sample  market  were  not  particu- 
larly heavy,  and  it  was  the  exception 
where  any  undue  selling  pressure  was  ex- 
erted, but  with  the  immediate  needs  of 
shippers  of  very  slim  volume,  values  were 
not  as  a  rule  especially  well  maintained. 
Owing  to  a  strike  among  laborers  at  Port 
Costa,  ship  loading  and  handling  of  grain 
at  that  point  was  seriously  interfered  with 
part  of  the  time,  but  even  if  this  impedi- 
ment had  not  been  in  the  way,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  very  great  activity 
would  have  been  experienced.  Foreign 
demand  was  far  from  active,  especially  at 
full  current  figures,  and  ships  available 
for  grain  loading  remained  in  light  supply. 
Several  ships  arrived  under  charter,  and 
were  added  to  the  grain  loading  fleet  at 
rates  ranging  from  £1  15s  to  £1  19s  3d  to 
Cork  or  Queenstown  for  orders  to  United 
Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk. 
Very  few  ships  are  obtainable,  however, 
under  £\  178  6d,  and  to  secure  especially 
desirable  vessels  an  advance  on  this  figure 
has  to  be  paid.  The  visible  supply  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rockies  was  on 
Monday  given  at  27,681,000  bushels,  indi- 
cating a  decrease  of  297,000  bushels  for 
the  week.  A  year  ago  stocks  in  the  sec- 
tion above  named  were  45,631,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.013@1.01J. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.07^@  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.03i@1.04i  ;  May,  1902,  $1.07|. 

California  Milling,  old  %\  02!4®1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   97'/^®!  00 

Oregon  Valley   97H@1  02^4 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  OO  ®l  05 

Washington  Club   97!4®1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   95  @  iVA 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

LIT.  quotations         6s2!4d@6s.')d  6s0d®6s0Kd 

Freight  rates   37H@408  37H®40s 

Local  market   11  05®  1  OT^       97  ^®1  09 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Market  is  not  noteworthy  for  firmness, 
but  at  the  same  time  is  not  quotably 
lower.  The  immediate  demand  is  not 
very  brisk,  although  there  is  considerable 
flour  moving  outward  to  South  America 
and  the  Orient,  most  of  which  is  being  de- 
livered on  previously  made  contracts. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  {2  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50®2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  26 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25®8  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75®8  25 

BARLEY. 
A.  large  proportion  of  ofl'erings  was  ex- 
port and  brewing  grades,  with  the  demand 
for  the  same  far  from  active,  particularly 
at  full  prices,  and  values  were  in  conse- 
quence somewhat  better  sustained  for 
common  feed  qualities  than  for  the  better 


sorts.  There  is  good  prospect,  however, 
for  considerable  barley  going  to  Europe 
during  the  season.  The  market  has  been 
lately  seriously  handicapped,  not  only  by 
scarcity  of  ships  and  high  freight  rates, 
but  also  by  labor  strikes  of  grain  handlers. 
Speculative  dealings  in  barley  were  limited 
and  fluctuations  in  Call  Board  values  were 
not  of  a  pronounced  order. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72^4®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   77!/3@  82!i 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  

Chevalier,  poor    ®  

OATS. 

The  market  for  Red  oats  is  not  showing 
as  much  activity  as  earlier  in  the  month, 
not  owing  to  lack  of  inquiry  or  absence  of 
desire  to  operate,  but  for  the  reason  that 
the  holders  are  in  most  instances  asking 
firmer  figures  than  have  been  paid  for  the 
bulk  of  Reds  lately  secured.  Blacks  of 
ordinary  quality  are  not  much  sought 
after  and  are  salable  only  at  a  rather 
low  range  of  values.  A  few  Whites  and 
Grays  are  arriving,  but  not  many  of  these 
are  looked  for  until  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  17H®1  22'/4 

White,  good  to  choice   1  10  ®1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   97'4@1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  00  ®1  10 

Milling   1  20  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  25 

Black  Russian   85  ® I  00 

Bed   80  ®1  15 

CORN. 

Firmness  of  the  market  and  light  spot 
supplies  continue  to  be  prominent  fea- 
tures. There  is  very  little  or  no  proba- 
bility of  there  being  heavy  stocks  or  ma- 
terially low  prices  for  some  time  to  come. 
Eastern  markets  bid  fair  to  be  unfavorable 
to  buyers  the  entire  season. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @l  45 

Large  Yellow   1  40  ®1  48V4 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @1  60 

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)          1  35  ®1  37;^ 

RYE. 

Market  remains  quiet,  with  prices  at 
about  same  quotable  range  as  for  some 
weeks  past,  but  free  sales  are  not  possible 
at  top  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  new   75  ®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Very  little  doing  in  this  cereal  at  pres- 
ent, and  no  great  amount  of  business  is 
looked  for  V6ry  soon.     Values  for  the 
time  being  are  not  very  clearly  defined. 

Good  to  choice   1  50  @1  75 

BEANS. 

Some  transfers  of  Pink  beans  are  re- 
ported, and  market  for  this  variety  shows 
a  slightly  better  tone  than  for  some  weeks 
preceding,  but  the  market  as  a  whole  has 
been  quiet,  and  is  likely  to  so  continue 
until  new  crop  begins  to  arrive  in  quot- 
able quantity.  In  a  few  weeks  Sacra- 
mento river  beans  of  current  crop  will 
commence  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  75  ®5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  60  ©4  90 

Lady  Washington   3  50  ®3  75 

Butter    ®  

Pinks   1  40  ®1  65 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  30  ®2  50 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  26  @4  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   6  15  @6  25 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  ®3  25 

Horse  Beans   1  00  @1  25 

Garbanzos,  large   8  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  is  no  new  feature  to  record.  Mar- 
ket is  quotably  unchanged,  but  only  for 
select  Green  are  prevailing  values  being 
well  maintained. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  ®2  50 

Niles  Peas   1  50  @1  75 

WOOL. 

Dealers  are  not  averse  to  inspecting 
samples,  and  are  doing  considerable  pur- 
chasing. More  wools  would  be  changing 
hands  at  full  current  rates,  if  present 
stocks  were  not  mainly  medium  and 
coarse  wools,  while  fine  wools  are  the  sort 
principally  sought  after.  There  are  some 
coarse  wools  changing  hands,  however, 
but  in  the  main  at  a  rather  low  range  of 
prices. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®15M 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Lambs  11   (B  — 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  ®1I 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  ffi  9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  ®10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  @8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  '.  11  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

HOPS. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  much  doing 
in  this  article,  either  in  spot  goods  or  new 


to  arrive.  Hops  of  last  crop  are  so  nearly 
cleaned  up  that  there  is  little  opportunity 
at  this  date  for  any  noteworthy  trading 
in  them.  Values  remain  nominally  as  last 
noted.  New  are  expected  to  be  on  mar- 
ket in  quotable  quantity  in  a  few  weeks. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   15  ®V!')i 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Most  descriptions  of  hay  have  been  in 
quite  liberal  receipt,  causing  the  market 
to  present  an  easy  tone,  especially  for 
other  than  select  Wheat  and  fine  Alfalfa. 
Quotations  were  not  materially  changed, 
but  sales  at  extreme  figures  were  more 
the  exception  than  the  rule.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  of  dealers  that  values  will 
remain  close  to  present  range  for  some 
weeks  to  come. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   7  50®  10  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Alfalfa   7  00®  9  00 

Clover   5  50®  7  OO 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  10  00 

Straw,  *  bale   25®  43>4 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Market  continued  about  as  unfavorable 
to  buyers  for  mill  offal  of  all  descriptions 
as  for  some  weeks  preceding.  Generally 
higher  rates  were  asked  for  Milled  Corn. 
Rolled  Barley  was  quite  steadily  held. 

Bran,  ft  ton   17  50®  18  50 

Middlings   30  00@22  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    17  50®  18  60 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®  17  50 

Cornmeal      29  00®30  00 

Cracked  Corn   29  50®  30  50 

SEEDS. 

Nothing  doing  in  Alfalfa  or  Mustard. 
Market  is  practically  bare  of  the  latter. 
There  is  a  small  amount  of  trading  in  Bird 
Seed  within  range  of  the  quotations  noted. 

Per  M. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  60@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   ®  

Alfalfa,  California   @  

Per  lb. 

Canary   ^H®  3H 

Rape   IX® 

Hemp   8  @  3V4 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Although  Grain  Bags  are  quoted  the 
same  as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  be- 
ing on  the  basis  of  8Jc.  for  standard  Cal- 
cuttas,  this  figure  is  being  shaded  to 
buyers  in  many  if  not  the  majority  of  in- 
stances. The  season  is  nearly  ended,  and 
as  predicted  in  this  column  at  the  begin- 
ning, there  are  Grain  Bags  still  for  sale 
and  will  likely  be  to  the  end,  despite  the 
cries  made  of  shortage  during  the  past 
few  months. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  — ®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   8!^®  8'i 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  — @  i% 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  ^»  100. . . .  — @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fts  32V4(a35 

Wool  Sacks,  3H  fts  SO  ®32H 

Fleece  Twine  '   7H®— 

Gunnies   — @12H 

Bean  Bags   i%® 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton     6H®  7!< 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

A  fairly  active  demand  for  Hides  is  be- 
ing experienced  at  full  current  rates. 
Pelts  are  in  moderate  request  at  un- 
changed values.  Tallow  is  meeting  with  a 
moderately  firm  market,  quotable  figures 
remaining  as  before. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  B)S   10H@—     9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts          9H@—      8  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8>4@  9      8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  softs. .  9  ®  8  ®— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts. .   8V4®  9     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9H@-  8M@- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9y4@—  8>4@— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   H  ®—     H  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  18  fts..  16  @—    13  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts   17  ®—    15  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  60  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  00  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  I*  skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,     skin   50  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ^  skin   30  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  *  skin   10  ®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  @  — ■ 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality..,   4H        @  i% 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  ®  iH 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  37^ 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Dealers  are  not  bidding  up  to  any  note- 
worthy extent,  so  far  as  made  public,  but 
are  not  securing  much  honey  at  their  ideas 
of  values.    In  a  small  way  higher  figures 


than  are  quoted  are  realized,  but  quota- 
tions below  given  represent  extreme  val- 
ues obtainable  in  transfers  of  round  lots. 
Stocks  in  this  center  are  not  large. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6>^@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4>^@  5 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @  4V4 

White  Comb,  1ft  frames  11  @l2i4 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7ii 

BEESWAX. 
Not  much  offering  and  values  are  quot- 
ably unchanged.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  heavy  quantities  could  be  placed  at  ex- 
treme current  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  light,     ft  26  @28 

Dark  24  ®S& 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  has  not  changed  mate- 
rially since  last  review,  but  has  presented 
a  rather  easy  tone.  Mutton  is  command- 
ing fairly  steady  values,  present  offerings 
being  just  about  sufficient  for  immediate 
demand.  Lamb  and  Veal  were  in  limited 
stock  and  sold  to  good  advantage.  Hogs 
brought  much  the  same  prices  as  preced- 
ing week,  with  no  very  heavy  arrivals 
and  market  moderately  firm. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft          69^®  7 

Beef ,  second  quality   6',®  6V4 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  6!4®7!4c;  wethers   7  @  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6^®  64 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6X®  6^ 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5X@  6 

Hogs,  feeders   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7^ 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   9  @10 

Veal,  large,  »ft   8  ®— 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   84®  9 

POULTRY. 
Demand  was  lighter  than  previous 
week.  Receipts  of  domestic  product  were 
of  fair  proportions,  and  Eastern  was  in 
liberal  receipt,  as  compared  with  require- 
ments, four  carloads  of  imported  arriving 
within  the  week.  As  can  be  readily  in- 
ferred, the  market  inclined  against  sell- 
ers, the  changes  made  in  quotations  being 
without  exception  to  a  lower  range  of 
values.  Young  stock,  more  especially 
medium  size  to  full  grown,  sold  at  a 
marked  decline. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  ft   8  @  9 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  1^  ft   8  ®  9 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   3  60  ®4  50 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  00  ®5  00 

Fryers   3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  large   2  50  ®3  00 

Broilers,  small   1  50  ®2  00 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   2  50   ®3  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   3  00  «4  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  00  @l  25 

CJosllngs,  Upair.   1  I24@l  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   150  @l  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  50  &1  75 

BUTTER. 
Values  for  choice  to  select  fresh,  cream- 
ery and  dairy,  wore  tolerably  well  sus- 
tained at  last  quoted  range,  with  some 
sales  of  specials  above  utmost  figures  war- 
ranted as  quotations.  For  the  more  com- 
mon grades,  however,  the  market  is  weak 
and  slow.  Stocks  of  cold  storage  are 
heavy,  and  dealers  are  now  beginning  to 
draw  on  same. 

Creamery,  extras,  ¥  ft   '9  ®20 

Creamery,  fit  sts   18  ®19 

Creamery,  seconds   —  @ — 

Dairy,  select   18  @19 

Dairy,  firsts   17  @174 

Dairy,  seconds   15  ®16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   18  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs   18  ®194 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          17  ®18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   15  ®16 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  rather  lightly  stocked  with 
domestic  product  and  presents  fully  as 
firm  a  tone  as  last  noted.  There  is  con- 
siderable Oregon,  Utah  and  Eastern 
cheese,  with  market  for  imported  hardly 
so  firm,  relatively,  as  for  home  product. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9  @  9H 

California,  good  to  choice   8Vi@  » 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  8V4 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  •'  Young  Americas  "   9%®\0% 

EGGS. 

The  market  has  been  somewhat  unset- 
tled since  last  review,  and  prices  have 
averaged  lower  than  during  preceding 
week.  The  unsettled  condition  was  due 
to  decreased  inquiry  on  local  account  and 
to  rather  heavy  offerings  of  low-priced 
Eastern  warm  weather  eggs.  The  latter 
were  offered  down  to  14c.  in  small  lots.  A 
few  eggs  of  extra  select  quality  from  near- 
by points  went  to  special  custom  at  a  mod- 
erate advance  on  quotations. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  @19 
California,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  16  ®17 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  ®I5 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   15  @18 

VEGETABLES. 
There  were  no  very  marked  changes  in 
quotable  rates,  but  such  as  were  effected 
were  in  the  main  to  easier  figures.  Onions 
proved  an  exception,  choice  Yellow  selling 
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up  to  81.05  on  wharf.  Red  Onions  are 
now  hardly  in  suEBcient  stock  to  warrant 
quoting.  Tomatoes  were  in  materially  in- 
creased receipt  and  sold  at  a  decided  de- 
cline from  the  figures  which  had  been 
ruling. 

Asparagus,  f>  box   50  @1  50 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   IH®  2W 

Beans,  Lima,     ft   3  @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  ^ft   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,      100  fts. ..     50  ®  60 

Cauliflower,  ¥  dozen   50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  "#  sack   50  @1  00 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  ^  large  crate.  100  @1  50 

Cucumbers,^  small  box   25  @  35 

Cucumbers,  Bay,     large  box   40  @  65 

Egg  Plant,  ^  box   75   ©1  ^5 

Garlic,  *ft   2  @  3 

Okra,  Green, 'It*  ft   10  @  15 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f>  cental          95  @1  05 

Onions,  New  Gal.  Red,  1»  cental   35  @  50 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  f»  ft   2  @  2^ 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ^  sack   1  00  @1  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  1*  sack   75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  box   1  CO  @1  50 

Squash  Summer,  ^  small  box   20  @  35 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  V  large  box. .  1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  River,  'f>  large  box   30  @  75 

Tomatoes,  ^  small  box   15  @  25 

POTATOES. 
A  good  shipping  demand  was  experi- 
enced during  part  of  the  week  and  very 
fair  inquiry  on  local  account.  So  long  as 
dealers  were  not  handicapped  by  lack  of 
teaming  facilities  for  handling  stock,  ow- 
ing to  strike,  prices  were  very  well  main- 
tained, with  bulk  of  sales  within  range  of 
$1.10@1.30  for  good  to  choice  Burbanks, 
some  fancy  going  higher.  The  strike  of 
the  teamsters,  however,  necessitated  some 
cutting  in  rates,  owing  to  difficulty  in  get- 
ting stock  moved. 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  ^  ctl.    —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ^  cental   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  14  100  lbs   1  00  @1  50 

River  Burbanks,  in  boxes,  cental.  1  00  @1  25 
River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ^cental..     85  @1  10 

Early  Rose,  *  cental   90  @1  15 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks   100  @1  15 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  fresh  fruits  remained 
about  as  last  noted  until  the  teamsters  of 
the  city  went  on  a  strike  Monday,  which 
unsettled  values  for  nearly  all  kinds  of 
fresh  fruits,  owing  to  great  difficulty  in 
securing  teams  and  moving  consignments. 
That  this  condition  of  affairs  will  long  ex- 
ist is  altogether  improbable.  In  fact, 
there  is  some  relief  already  from  the  tie- 
up  mentioned,  dealers  an3  receivers  being 
able  to  do  more  in  the  movement  of  round 
lots  of  fruit  from  wharves  and  warehouses 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike.  Ow- 
ing to  the  unsettled  condition  of  values 
within  the  past  few  days,  the  market  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  quote,  but  figures 
below  given  represent  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble wholesale  prices  in  force  at  the  close. 
Values  in  the  jobbing  market  were  better 
maintained  as  a  rule  than  in  the  whole- 
sale market,  where  heavy  teaming  was 
required  for  the  handling  of  fruits  in 
bulk. 


Apples,  Gravenstein,  4- tier  box. . . 
Apples,  Red  Astrachan,  f.  50-lb.  box. 

Apples,  green,  ^  small  box  

Apricots,  Royal,  V  box  

Apricots,  fair  to  choice,^  ton   

Blackberries,  1*  chest  

Cantaloupes,  'f.  crate  

Crabapples,  V  small  box  

Currants,  1?  chest  

Figs,  Mayer  box,  65@90c;  2-layer. . . . 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ^  crate  

Grapes,  Black,  V  crate  

Grapes,  Fontainbleau,  Iterate  

Grapes,  Muscat,  ^  crate  

Grapes,  Tokay,  ^  crate  

Logan  Berries,  *  chest  

Nectarines,  ^  box  

Nutmeg  Melons,  ^  crate  

Pears,  Dearborn  Seedling,  ^  box. . . 

Peaches,  V  box  

Pears,  River  Bartletts, ^  40-ft.  box.. 

Plums,  f.  box  

Prunes,  box  

Raspberries,  ^  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest. 

Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest  

Watermelons,  100  

Whortleberries,  ^  lb  

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  has  not  shown  much  life  since  last 
review,  so  far  as  outward  evidence  and 
reports  go  in  this  center.  Some  cite  the 
teamsters'  tie-up,  or  strike,  as  a  contrib 
uting  cause  to  the  quietude,  but  why  this 
should  prove  more  than  a  mere  temporary 
incident  in  the  way  of  retarding  trade  in 
the  dried  fruit  line  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
Although  the  apricot  market  is  quoted 
weak,  choice  qualities  are  not  going  beg- 
ging for  custom,  nor  are  they  obtainable 
in  noteworthy  quantity  at  materially 
lower  figures  than  have  been  current  at 
any  time  this  season.  In  not  a  few  in- 
stances holders  refuse  to  let  go  at  current 
quotations.  It  is  estimated  that  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  of  the  current  crop  has 
been  already  placed.  Apples  are  being 
firmly  ,  held,  with  spot  stocks  light,  and 
the  outlook  is  bright  for  market  ruling 


1  00®  1  25 
40@  1  00 
I5@  30 
30®  50 
12  50@27  50 
3  50®  5  00 
I  75®  3  50 
35®  60 

1  50®  2  GO 
1  25®  1  50 
1  00®  1  50 
75®  1  00 
1  00®  1  itb 
1  00®  1  25 
i  00®  6  00 
30®  65 
1  GO®  1  75 
40®  65 
25®  50 
75®  1  25 
20®  40 
35®  60 
5  00®  6  00 
3  60®  5  00 
3  00®  4  50 
8  00@  20  00 
8®  10 


favorable  to  sellers  throughout  the  sea- 
son, owing  to  shortage  in  apple  crop  East 
In  new  peaches  not  much  has  yet  been 
done.  Limited  quantities  of  choice  are 
offered  for  early  delivery  at  blc.  f.  o.  b.  in 
carload  lots.  Pear  market  is  wholly 
nominal  at  present,  but  there  is  every 
prospect  that  stiff  prices  will  rule,  as  the 
output  this  season  will  be  light.  Pitted 
plums  are  quotable  nominally  at  5@6c.  for 
new  stock;  moderate  quantities  of  red  are 
reported  offering  at  the  inside  figure. 
There  are  some  new  Black  Figs  in  sacks 
on  market,  and  they  are  hard  to  place  in 
a  wholesale  way  at  over  Sic.  The  Prune 
market  remains  quotably  as  last  noted  for 
spot  stocks,  but  outside  offerings  are 
practically  all  gone  from  first  hands,  giv- 
ing Association  goods  control  of  the  situa- 
tion for  the  time  being.  That  Prune 
prices  wiU  rule  stiffer  the  coming  season  is 
about  as  well  assured  as  anything  in  the 
future  can  be,  although  there  are  reports 
current  of  some  non-Association  stock 
having  been  contracted  for  on  basis  of  2c. 
for  the  four  sizes,  September  delivery. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7  @  7i4 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  f>  ft..    8  ®  8^ 

Apricots,  Moorpark   —  @— 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   5i4@— 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3H®  4V4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   —  @— 

Nectarines,  f»ft   4  @5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5M@  5^ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   3y,@  4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   .11  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5V4@  6H 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3!4@  4H 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        3/j@  iVt 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   3!4@  iVt 

Plums,  White  and  Red   4H@  6 

Prunes,  Silver   i%®  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots  ,   5  @  6 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2!4 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   3  ®  3V4 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   2  ®  3 

Pears,  prime  halves   2H®  3!4 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  4'4c;  50-60s,  4Mo; 
60-.70S,  33Sic;  70-80s,  3Mo.;  8O-90s,  2^c.;  90-lOOs 
2Mo;  1CO-120S,  \^c;  120  up,  IMc  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  is  ^c.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  He.  per  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
Business  is  of  a  rather  light  order,  and 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  other- 
wise at  this  date.  Values  as  quoted  by 
the  Growers'  Association  remain  un- 
changed. Seeded  Muscatels  in  1-lb.  car- 
tons continue  to  be  offered  at  5Jc.  Sul- 
tanas have  all  passed  into  second  hands; 
the  last  transfer  was  of  about  forty  car- 
loads, three-fourths  being  unbleached, 
these  going  at  5c.  The  bleached  were 
mainly  low  grade  and  are  said  to  have 
averaged  very  little  over  6Jc. 

F.  O.  B.,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  ^  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @ — 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  ® — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ^  box   160  @ — 

do        do      2-crown,     box          150  @ — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

ft   —®  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6V4 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard..  — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  6V4 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  ^  ft..  5;^®— 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  5i4c.,  5>^c.  and  5c.  for  4, 

3  and  2  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless.— B\e&cheA  fancy,  V  ft.,— c; 

choice,  9c;  standard,  — c;  prime,  — c.  Unbleached 

7!4®9c. 

Swiiareag.— Bleached  fancy,  lb.,— o;  choice, 
8Hc;  standard,  — c;  prime,  — c.  Unbleached,  7o. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  Orange  market  is  lightly  stocked 
and  exceedingly  quiet.  Valencias  are  the 
only  kind  now  quotable,  and  there  is  not 
much  inquiry  from  any  quarter  at  pres- 
ent for  this  or  any  other  variety  of  orange. 
Lemons  are  in  fair  request,  with  market 
moderately  firm  at  prevailing  rates  for 
best  qualities.  Limes  are  cheaper  than 
last  quoted,  supplies  being  more  liberal. 

Oranges— Navel,  ^  box    @  

Seedlings,  1*  box    ®  

Valencias,     box   2  50@3  50 

Grape  Fruit,  V  box    ®  

Lemons— California,  select,  ^  box   3  00@3  25 

California,  good  to  choice   2  00@2  50 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  75 

Limes— Mexican,  ^  box   5  00@5  50 

NUTS. 

Practically  nothing  doing  at  the  mo- 
ment in  either  Almonds  or  Walnuts,  and 
no  spot  stocks  of  consequence  to  operate 
upon.  This  year's  crop  of  the  Davisville 
Almond  Growers'  Association,  estimated 
at  about  130  carloads,  will  be  submitted 
for  bids  on  August  3d.  Peanuts  rule 
steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

'  California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  B>  — 12  @li 


California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4i4@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5V4@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

There  is  practically  nothing  doing  in 
the  way  of  transfers  of  wines  from  first 
hands,  the  market  being  about  bare  of 
offerings  from  growers.  Firmness  of  tone 
is  fully  as  pronounced  as  previously  noted. 
Quotable  values  for  dry  wines  of  last  sea- 
son's vintage  remain  nominally  at  22{3,25c. 
per  gallon.  Wine  grapes  of  crop  now 
maturing  have  been  contracted  for  at  $25 
per  ton,  and  it  is  likely  that  strictly  choice 
will  command  the  coming  autumn  an  ad- 
vance on  this  figure. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


l^otary  Disc  Plows. 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks  127,652 

Wheat,  centals....  22,210 

Barley,  centals  58,045 

Oats,  centals   23,800 

Corn,  centals   440 

Rye,  centals   1,505 

Beans,  sacks   776 

.Potatoes,  sacks....  26,022 

Onions,  sacks   4,127 

Hay,  tons   4,544 

Wool,  bales   1,066 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1, 1901. 


274,483 
342,850 
143  320 
49,341 
8,210 
1,995 
2,452 
58,644 
12,527 
9,668 
3,919 


Same  time 
last  year. 


371,5'5 
338,260 
183,346 
40,378 
2,152 
3,405 
5,791 
66,430 
7,6.55 
10,588 
1,984 
1 


EXPORTS  BT  BKA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

92,040 

230,900 

21.5,164 

Wheat,  centals. . 

302,263 

303,226 

Barley,  centals. . 

5,ii2 

30,001 

2,510 

340 

418 

2,202 

3,874 

2 

394 

805 

110 

155 

168,700 

168,700 

160,090 

162 

11,835 

6,882 

5 

229 

55 

Potatoes,  pack's. 

591 

5,210 

1,323 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


NEW  YORK,  July  24.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  3H@4c;  prime  wire  tray,  5J4@5?ic; 
choice,  6@3Ho;  fancy,  6i4@7c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Demand  is  fair  and 
values  are  tolerably  steady. 

Prunes,  2%®6!4C. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8@12!4o;  Moorpark,  9i4@14o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7®10c;  peeled,  ll@l4c. 


Happy  Father — We've  got  a  new 
baby  at  our  house.  Friend — So?  What 
do  you  call  him  ?  Happy  Father — We 
don't  call  him;  he  does  all  the  calling 
himself. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


L  0 
Lasting 
0  0  f  i  n  ^ 


P  &i  B  Ready  Roofing 
is  the  longest  lasting  root- 
ing it  is  possible  to  buy. 

Buildings  roofed  with 
P  &  B  never  leak  nor  give  | 
any  roof  trouble.  The 
heat  doesn't  affect  it,  rain 
snow  and  cold  weather 
won't  hurt  it ;  gases,  fumes 
and  acids  do  not  injure  it 
whatever. 

Time  is  the  only  enemy 
and  it  gives  time  a  long, 
long,  weary  race. 

The  first  cost  is  the  only 
cost,  for  once  P  &  B  is 
laid  on  your  roof,  all  roof 
trouble  vanishes — it's  the 
roofing  for  you. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


All  the  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  make 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  From 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents.  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles.  * 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

R.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 

3H — S  F=-oot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FKKSNO,  CALIFOKNIA 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havarta  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Go. 


FeedS'::Fee(ling. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
(acts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUKD  IS  CLOTH. 
Frice,  $2  Postpaid. 
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FORESTRY. 


The  New  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  Division  of  Foresty  and  three 
other  scientific  divisions  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  advanced  to  bureaus.  This  vr&s 
provided  for  by  the  last  session  of  Congress,  which 
appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry during  its  first  year  $185,440.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  Division  of  Forestry  during  the  year  just 
ended  was  $88,520.  For  the  year  1898-99  it  was 
$25,520. 

These  figures  show  how  rapidly  the  forest  work  of 
the  Government  has  expanded  of  late,  and  also  how 
well  it  has  commended  itself  to  Congress.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  practical  value  of  the  scientific  in- 
vestigations carried  on  by  the  Government  was  not 
fully  understood,  and  farmers  were  inclined  to  think 
that  the  money  spent  on  experiment  stations  and 
chemical  laboratories  was  of  little  benefit  to  them. 
Now  the  case  is  very  different.  The  improvements 
in  agriculture  due  to  the  work  of  the  Department 
have  increased  the  value  of  the  farm  products  of  the 
country  by  many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  As 
this  kind  of  work  has  proved  its  practical  utility, 
Congress  has  shown  itself  generous  toward  it.  The 
readiness  with  which  Congress  has  increased  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Division  of  Forestry  is  the  best 
evidence  that  forestry  has  proved  its  importance 
from  a  business  standpoint. 

The  change  from  a  division  to  a  bureau,  and  the 
larger  appropriation,  will  make  possible  both  an  im- 
proved office  organization  and  more  f  xtended  field 
work.  The  Bureau  will  be  provided  with  a  much 
larger  office  force  and  will  be  organized  in  three 
divisions.  But  field  work,  not  office  work,  is  what 
the  Bureau  exists  for.  This  work  has  been  going  on 
during  the  last  year  from  Maine  to  California  and 
from  Georgia  to  Washington.  It  includes  the  study 
of  forest  conditions  and  forest  problems  all  over  the 
country,  the  giving  of  advice  to  owners  of  forest 
lands,  and  the  supervising  of  conservative  lumbering 
operations  which  illustrate  forest  management  on 
business  principles.  This  work  can  now  be  greatly 
extended.  Private  owners  of  some  three  million 
acres  have  applied  for  this  advice,  which  in  every 
case  requires  personal  examination,  and  about  177,- 
000  acres  have  been  put  under  management.  This 
land  is  in  many  tracts,  large  and  small,  and  is  owned 
by  individuals,  clubs  and  corporations.  Several 
State  governments  have  also  asked  the  aid  of  the 
Bureau.  But  the  greatest  demand  is  that  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, which  has  asked  for  working  plans  for  all  the 
forest  reserves,  with  the  enormous  total  area  of 
about  47,000,000  acres. 

Organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. — The 
Bureau  of  Forestry  is  made  up  of  the  Division  of 
Forest  Management,  the  Division  of  Forest  Investi- 
gation and  the  Division  of  Records.  Each  of  these 
continues,  with  enlarged  facilities,  work  which  was 
in  progress  under  the  old  Division  of  Forestry. 

The  Division  of  Forest  Management  is  in  charge  of 
Overton  W.  Price,  the  former  Superintendent  of 
Working  Plans.  When  the  owner  (private  or  public) 
of  woodland  wishes  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  his 
property  if  handled  as  a  constant  source  of  timber 
supply,  the  tract  must  be  examined  by  an  expert  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  standing  timber,  the 
prospects  of  reproduction,  the  facilities  for  market- 
ing, the  best  method  of  harvesting  the  present  crop 
so  as  to  secure  the  largest  present  and  future  yield, 
and  the  likelihood  of  success  under  management.  A 
preliminary  report  is  then  made.  If  the  owner  de- 
cides on  management,  a  working  plan  follows.  This 
involves  a  careful  study  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
different  kinds  of  marketable  timber,  the  computa- 
tion of  the  proper  interval  between  cuttings  and  of 
the  amount  of  timber  to  be  harvested,  and,  if  desired, 
the  recommendation  of  the  necessary  regulations  to 
enable  the  work  to  go  on  under  contract.  All  this 
falls  to  the  Division  of  Forest  Management. 

The  Division  of  Forest  Investigation,  under  the 
charge  of  Geo.  B.  Sudworth,  makes  studies  of 
trees — of  their  rapid  growth,  distribution,  reproduc- 
tion and  habits— and  investigates  all  the  forest  prob- 
lems connected  with  fires,  lumbering,  grazing,  tree 
planting,  stream  flow  and  erosion. 

The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Records  is  Otto  J. 
J.  Luebkert.  It  takes  charge  of  all  office  and  routine 
matters,  and  also  has  custody  of  the  library  of  litera- 
ture bearing  on  forestry,  and  of  a  unique  collection 
of  photographs,  which  is  continually  being  added  to, 
illustrating  forest  conditions  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Recent  Work  of  the  Division  of  Forestry. — The 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Division  has  been  to  turn 
practical  forestry  in  the  United  States  from  a  doubt- 
ful experiment  into  an  assured  success.  Special 
studies  of  some  of  the  most  important  trees,  com- 
mercially, have  been  made,  from  which  can  be  calcu- 
lated their  probable  future  yield.  Cheap  methods  of 
harvesting  the  present  lumber  crop  without  injuring 
the  productivity  of  the  forest  have  been  put  in  opera- 
tion.   Such  concerns  as  the  Great  Northern  Paper 


Company  and  the  Deering  Harvester  Company  have 
been  led  to  undertake  conservative  management  for 
their  forest  properties.  Meanwhile,  the  work  of 
tree  planting,  particularly  in  the  almost  treeless 
Western  States  of  the  plains,  has  been  furthered; 
the  relation  of  the  forest  to  the  volume  of  streams, 
erosion,  evaporation  and  irrigation  have  been 
studied;  matters  connected  with  irrigation  and 
water  supply  have  been  investigated;  hopeful  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  regulating 
grazing  in  the  Western  reserves  in  a  manner  fair 
both  to  the  important  interests  of  cattle  and  sheep 
owners  and  to  those  who  look  to  the  reserves  as  a 
source  of  continuous  supply  of  wood  and  water;  and 
studies  of  forest  fires  were  conducted  with  a  view  of 
reducing  the  great  yearly  loss  from  this  source,  a 
loss  which  has  been  estimated  at  $50,000,000. 

Field  work  is  to  go  on  this  summer  in  seventeen 
States.  There  are  in  all  179  persons  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  Bureau.  Of  this  number  eighty-one  are 
student  assistants  —  young  men,  largely  college 
students,  who  expect  to  enter  forestry  as  an  profes- 
sion, and  who  serve  during  the  summer  on  small  pay 
for  the  sake  of  the  experience  gained. 


THE  FIELD. 


Millets  for  Dry  Countries. 

Prof.  McClatchie  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Sta- 
tion says  the  number  of  inquiries  received  concerning 
the  culture  of  millet  indicates  considerable  interest  in 
this  forage  crop.  While  there  is  probably  no  section 
of  the  Territory  where  it  should  be  made  a  primary 
crop,  yet  as  a  catch  crop  or  a  supplementary  crop  it 
has  a  place  in  Arizona  agriculture.  A  crop  may  be 
secured  in  so  short  a  time  after  seeding,  that  a 
farmer  may  often  utilize  a  piece  of  land  that  might 
otherwise  grow  up  to  weeds,  and  supplement  his  sup- 
ply of  forage  without  interfering  much  with  the  grow- 
ing of  the  regular  staple  crops. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  millet  grown 
in  the  United  States,  each  possessing  certain  merits. 
Some  are  better  adapted  to  dry  regions  than  others, 
and  some  will  make  a  crop  on  land  too  poor  for  other 
varieties.  These  varieties  may  be  arranged  into 
three  groups:  Foxtail  millets.  Barnyard  millets  and 
Broomcorn  millets.  The  most  of  those  grown  in  the 
United  States  belong  to  the  first  group,  character- 
ized by  having  compact,  bristly  foxtail-like  heads. 
To  this  group  belong  Common  millet,  German  millet, 
Golden  Wonder  millet  and  Hungarian  millet.  The 
Barnyard  millets  have  branched  heads  and  are  closely 
related  to  the  grasses  that  grow  in  summer  along 
irrigating  ditches  and  in  other  moist  places,  and 
known  in  southern  Arizona  as  "  water  grasses."  To 
this  group  belongs  the  "Ankee"  grass  of  the  south- 
west, Shama  millet  or  Jungle  Rise,  and  Sanwa  millet. 
The  second  variety  is  simply  a  cultivated  form  of  the 
grass  with  leaves  banded  with  purple  stripes  that 
grows  so  luxuriantly  along  Arizona  ditch  banks 
during  warm  weather.  The  Broomcorn  millets  have 
bushy  heads  resembling  more  or  less  those  of  broom- 
corn. The  seeds  of  this  group  are  white,  yellow  or 
red.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  the  best  known  in 
the  southwest  being  the  Manitoba,  California  Beauty, 
French,  Turkish  and  Hog  millet. 

Millets  are  grown  for  two  purposes:  for  forage  and 
for  the  seed.  The  forage  is  fed  to  both  cattle  and 
horses,  but  principally  to  the  former.  The  seed  is 
used  for  both  human  food  and  food  for  stock.  The 
use  of  the  seed  for  human  food  is  confined  to  the  Old 
World  almost  exclusively.  For  seed  for  stock  feed 
the  Broomcorn  millets  are  the  principal  ones  grown 
in  this  coimtry. 

The  Foxtail  millets  are  the  ones  grown  most  exten- 
sively in  this  country,  and  of  this  group  the  one  most 
generally  grown  in  Arizona  is  German  millet.  These 
millets  not  only  endure  excessive  heat  and  bright 
sunshine,  but  will  make  a  crop  with  less  water  than 
others.  The  Common  millet  is  the  hardest  of  the 
group  and  endures  drouth  the  best.  German  millet 
gives  a  heavy  yield  under  favorable  conditions,  but 
requires  more  water.  The  hay  is  coarser  than  that 
of  Common  millet.  The  Hungarian  millet  does  not 
endure  drouth  as  well  as  Common  millet,  but  under 
favorable  conditions  usually  gives  a  heavier  yield. 
For  a  crop  of  seed  the  Golden  Wonder  millet  is  the 
best  of  the  Foxtail  millets,  the  forage  being  coarse. 
This  variety  endures  less  drouth  than  any  of  the  Fox- 
tail varieties  mentioned. 

Millets  prefer  a  rich,  mellow,  loamy  soil,  thriving 
in  neither  heavy  clay  or  adobe  soil,  nor  in  a  light, 
sandy  soil.  While  it  is  better  to  prepare  the  soil 
well,  millet  may  be  sown  on  quite  rough  land.  Where 
the  soil  is  not  too  compact  or  the  surface  covered 
with  too  rank  a  growth  of  weeds,  it  may  be  simply 
"disked"  in.  This  method  is  especially  applicable  to 
stubble  land  after  the  grain  is  off. 

Millet  is  a  warm  weather  plant,  thriving  in  heat 
and  sensitive  to  cold.  In  southern  Arizona  it  may  be 
sown  any  time  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  end  of 
September.  While  it  may  be  sown  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, it  is  not  usually  advisable  to  do  so,  as  the  month 
of  June  is  apt  to  be  very  trying  on  it,  irrigating 
water  commonly  being  short  as  well  as  the  air  dry. 


The  most  favorable  time  is  during  July  and  August, 
the  exact  date  advisable  depending  on  the  weather, 
the  water  supply  and  local  conditions.  The  time 
that  the  forage  is  desired  may  also  be  a  factor  in 
deciding  upon  the  time  to  sow.  The  varieties  vary 
considerably  as  to  the  length  of  time  required  for 
growth,  but  the  average  time  is  about  two  months. 
As  it  is  quite  sensitive  to  frost  it  must  be  sown  early 
enough  to  reach  the  stage  desired  before  there  is 
danger  of  freezing.  Thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  seed 
of  the  Foxtail  or  Broomcorn  millets  is  the  usual 
amount  sown  per  acre,  and  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds 
per  acre  of  the  Barnyard  varieties.  Rich,  well  pre- 
pared land  requires  less  seed  than  poor  or  rough 
land.  Sowing  too  little  seed  is  likely  to  result  in 
coarse-stalked  hay.  Most  varieties  of  millet  enjoy 
plenty  of  water,  hence  there  is  little  danger  of  irri- 
gating the  crop  too  heavily  during  July,  August  or 
September. 

Millet  should  be  cut  before  the  seed  begins  to 
ripen,  especially  if  it  is  intended  for  horses.  But  it 
should  not  be  cut  too  green,  as  the  hay  is  liable  to 
have  a  somewhat  laxative  effect  upon  stock.  Less 
harm  results,  however,  from  cutting  it  too  green 
than  cutting  it  too  ripe.  The  best  time  to  cut  it  is 
considered  to  be  when  the  majority  of  the  heads  have 
distinctly  appeared.  It  should  not  be  permitted  to 
become  entirely  dry  in  the  swath,  but  should  be 
raked  when  partially  dry  and  allowed  to  cure  in 
cocks. 

Instead  of  cutting  the  millet  it  may  be  pastured 
within  a  month  or  so  after  being  sown.  Varieties 
that  make  a  second  growth  from  the  roots,  such  as 
Common  millet  and  Hungarian  millet,  are  best  suited 
for  pasturing.  Poor  alfalfa  pastures  may  be  much 
improved  during  the  hot  weather  of  summer  by 
"disking"  in  millet  seed  where  the  supply  of  irrigat- 
ing water  makes  it  possible. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  filing  and  setting  aaws  attention  should  be  paid  to 
certain  points.  The  teeth  in  crosscut  saws  should  cut 
both  ways.  In  every  saw,  crosscut  and  rip,  the  teeth 
should,  as  near  as  possible,  be  equal  in  length  and  equal 
in  sharpness.  The  bevel  on  the  tooth  should  be  more 
acute  for  soft  than  for  hard  woods.  In  filing  to  get  the 
same  bevel,  the  file  should  be  held  at  the  same  angle  for 
all  the  teeth,  and  the  same  number  of  strokes  with  the 
same  pressure  should  be  given.  Uneven  teeth  should  be 
beveled  with  a  flat  file  before  starting  to  sharpen  and 
bevel.  Filing  should  be  done  from  the  handle  toward 
the  point.  In  no  case  should  the  saw  be  lower  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends.  The  feather  from  the  sides  of 
the  teeth  should  be  removed  wifch  a  flat  file  or  whetstone 
drawn  smoothly  over  them  with  a  very  light  pressure. 
The  setting  of  the  saw  Is  important,  as  It  controls  the 
width  of  the  kerf.  The  amount  of  the  set  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  work  and  Is  a  matter  of  personal 
judgment.  Uniformity  of  the  set  must  be  secured. 
Either  a  hammer  and  punch  Is  used  In  setting  or  a  spe- 
cial tool  of  a  lever  type.  The  use  of  either  requires 
practice  and  care. 


The  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  any  channel  Is  obtain- 
able In  cubic  feet  per  second  by  multiplying  the  cross-sec- 
tional area  of  the  waterway  by  the  mean  velocity  of  flow. 
The  important  point  is  the  determination  of  this 
velocity.  Floats  are  timed  over  a  measured  length  of 
channel,  several  tests  being  made  In  different  lines  of 
parallel  flow.  The  surface  velocity  for  different  sections 
is  thus  obtained.  The  velocity  is  much  less  at  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  a  channel  and  the  average  velocity  Is 
ordinarily  between  80%  and  90%  of  the  maximum  sur- 
face velocity.  Generally  83%  is  taken  as  the  coefficient. 
The  quantity  of  flow  then  becomes  equal  to  the  cross- 
section  area  of  the  waterway  multiplied  by  .83  of  the 
surface  velocity  determined  by  floats.  A  second  method 
of  getting  at  the  quantity  of  flow  Is  by  measuring  the 
discharge  through  an  orifice,  either  a  tube  or  weir.  The 
critical  point  of  this  method  is  the  measuring  of  the 
head  under  which  the  flow  Is  maintained. 


For  massive  concrete  work  It  is  often  safe  and  practi- 
cable to  use  In  the  body  of  the  structure  large  boulders 
and  pieces  of  broken  stone  and  thereby  effect  a  consider- 
able economy  of  cement  where  the  economy  is  Important. 
Where  such  material  is  used  it  should  be  solid  and  clean 
and  should  not  contain  Iron  oxides  or  sulphides,  but  be 
of  similar  character  to  the  broken  stone  employed  In  the 
concrete  mixture.  As  much  as  30%  of  this  coarse  stone 
can  be  used.  In  the  construction  of  the  overflow  dam 
and  ditch  headworks  In  the  American  river  at  Auburn, 
Cal.,  the  large  stream  boulders  and  cobbles  were  so  used. 
The  fine  gravel  and  sand  just  as  it  came  from  the  river 
bed  was  used  in  mixing  the  concrete.  The  clam  is  over 
300  feet  long  and  has  a  midstream  height  of  40  feet. 


Texas  fuel  oil  differs  considerably  from  California  fuel 
oil.  The  former  has  a  gravity  about  22°  Baume  as  com- 
pared with  14°  to  16°  Baume,  flashing  point  180°  F.  as 
compared  with  about  240°  P.,  firing  point  200°  F.  com- 
pared with  290°  F.,  and  Its  weight  averages  7.43  pounds 
to  the  gallon  as  compared  with  8  pounds  to  the  gallon. 
The  Texas  oil  contains  the  most  sulphur  and  the  Califor- 
nia oil  the  more  alkali  and  salty  waters. 

As  the  result  of  comparative  tests  of  California  and 
Texas  fuel  oils  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  the 
former  was  found  to  be  about  2%  the  better  In  evapora- 
tive power.  Theoretically  the  Texas  oil  should  have 
proven  the  better  owing  to  a  lower  proportion  of  oxi- 
dized oils. 

The  oil  tank  recently  made  for  the  Market  Street  Rail- 
way Co.  of  San  Francisco  Is  90  feet  In  diameter  and  30 
feet  high,  and  contains  1,260,000  gallons. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  DSE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAH  SEPARATORS 

Prices  850.-  to  $800.- 
"Alptaa"  and  "Babj"  styles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STUKET, 
SAN  FRANUISCU,  CAL. 

THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Crecly. 

DYING  AT  CALVING. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  would  like  to  know 
what  causes  the  cows  to  lose  their  calves. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  calf  is  born  he  is  dead, 
and  the  cow  is  left  in  a  weak  condition 
across  the  kidneys.  Some  of  the  calves 
do  not  die  just  as  soon  as  born,  but  can 
not  stand  up,  are  weak  in  the  back  and 
then  die  in  about  six  or  eight  hours. 
Others  live  for  two  days  and  stand  to  suck 
under  great  difiiculty,  then  die.  All  the 
cows  are  left  weak  across  the  kidneys;  all 
being  large  at  first,  but  now  during  hot 
weather  are  minute.  All  are  born  at  the 
proper  time  and  are  not  "slunk  calves." 
—Subscriber,  Knights  Ferry. 

This  condition  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
smutty  food;  a  change  of  pasture  and 
food  would  remedy  it.  The  history 
should  give  an  account  of  abortions  or 
premature  birth. 

SKIN  TROUBLE  OF  THE  HORSE. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  have  a  mare  that 
has  some  form  of  itch;  she  bites  herself 
continually,  and  there  are  some  small, 
round  spots  on  her  body  where  she  has 
been  biting  herself.  The  spots  are  about 
the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece;  there  is  no 
matter  in  them,  being  perfectly  dry. 
What  can  I  do  for  the  same  ?— L.  Holtz, 
Lodi,  Cal. 

Give  a  good  physic  of  six  to  eight 
drachms  of  Barbadoes  aloes  dissolved 
in  one  pint  of  warm  water,  also  once 
daily  thereafter  the  following  powders 
— one  each  day:  Iodide  potash,  li  oz. ; 
nitrate  potash,  4  oz. ;  powdered  Co- 
lumba  root,  1  oz. ;  mix  and  make 
twelve  powders.  Apply  the  following 
once  daily  to  parts  affected  after 
thoroughly  scrubbing  with  hot  water 
and  green  soap:  Creoline,  4oz. ;  salad 
oil,  4  oz. ;  coal  oil,  J  oz. ;  mix. 


skin  cracks  on  shoats. 

To  THE  Editor:— Of  about  thirty  head 
of  hogs,  five  large  and  twenty-five  shoats, 
in  the  bird  rape  and  mustard,  some  six 
shoats  have  got,  particularly  on  the  hind 
legs,  cracks  like  mange,  and  drag  or 
either  lift  their  hind  legs  in  a  queer  way. 
The  hind  part  seems  to  be  affected.  This 
bird  rape  seems  to  be  too  laxative  for 
them.  Please  advise  a  struggling  be- 
ginner what  to  do. — Chas.  Koerner, 
Sherwood,  Mendocino  county. 

Apply  the  following  ointment  over 
the  cracks:  Sulpho- iodide  ointment 
and  glycerine.  Apply  every  third  day. 
Give  the  following  powder  in  the  feed: 
Nitrate  potash,  2  oz.;  gentian  root,  4 
oz. ;  iron  citrate,  1  oz. ;  bi-carbonate 
soda,  1  lb.  Give  one-half  teaspoon  daily 
to  hogs. 

FOR  SMALL  swellings  IN  THE  HORSE. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  have  a  mare  eleven 
years  old;  she  is  in  good  condition  and  is 
worked  on  the  ranch.  Her  ribs  and  flanks 
are  covered  with  little  lumps  about  the 
size  of  cherry  pits  and  they  seem  to  irri- 
tate her  a  good  deal,  for  when  I  bring  her 
into  the  stable  from  work  she  turns  round 
and  bites  herself.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  I  can  do  to  cure  her  ? — A  Sub- 
scriber, Alma. 

Give  internally  one-half  ounce  daily 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic.  Apply 
externally  the  following:  Bi-chloride 
mercury,  1  drachm;  water,  1  quart; 
mix.  A  good  scrubbing  occasionally 
with  warm  carbolic  acid  water  and 
tar  soaps  would  be  beneficial.  If  the 
horse  is  in  good  condition,  cut  down  on 
the  grain  and  feed  mashes  and  wet  hay. 

.    TICKS  IN  CALVES'  EARS. 

To  THE  Editor:— Enclosed  find  speci- 
men of  tick  which  I  find  in  ears  of  calves 
four  months  old,  also  in  ears  of  one  Hol- 
stein  bull  purchased  about  fourteen 
months  ago,  but  which  was  not  in  healthy 
condition  when  I  received  him.  The 
calves  came  from  Humboldt  county  about 
five  Weeks  ago.    I  have  lost  two  calves. 


They  first  seem  to  get  dumpish,  do  not 
eat  hearty,  swell  at  the  base  of  the  ears, 
the  eyes  water  and  run,  and  mouth  and 
nose  run  also.  I  found  five  or  six  ticks  in 
each  ear.  Was  the  death  of  the  calves 
due  to  the  tick  or  some  other  cause? 
What  is  best  to  apply  to  the  ears  to  de- 
stroy the  ticks  ?  I  put  a  small  quantity 
of  sheep  dip  in  their  ears.  Is  that  suffi- 
cient or  too  strong  for  the  ear  ?  Will  the 
ticks  spread  from  one  animal  to  another  ? 
Will  total  immersion  in  some  insecticide 
be  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — P. 
Miller,  Dos  Palos, 

Sheep  dip,  unless  diluted,  is  too 
strong  for  the  ears.  The  ticks,  while 
harmful,  are  not  of  the  malignant  type, 
but  they  are  bound  to  spread  unless 
you  isolate  the  sufferers  and  get  rid  of 
the  ticks. 

FOR  barbed  wire  WOUNDS. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  have  a  colt  that 
has  been  cut  with  barbed  wire.  What  is 
good  to  use  for  the  cut  ?— John  Light, 
Modesto. 

Wash  with  warm  carbolic  water  (one 
teaspoonful  of  acid  to  one  pint  of  water); 
use  castile  soap ;  apply  tincture  of 
iodine  (diluted)  once  daily. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Ceeely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  P. 


Don't  tie  the  top  of  your 
jelly  and  preserve  jars  In 
the  old  fashioned  way.  Seal 
them  by  the  new,  quick, 
absolutely  sure  way— by 
a  thin  coating  of  pure, 
refined  Paraffine  Wax. 
Has  no  taste  or  odor. 
Is  air  tight  and  acid 
proof.  Easily  applied. 
Useful  In  a  dozen  other 
ways  about  the  house. 
Full  directions  with 
each  pound  cake. 

Sold  everywhere. 
Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO- 


That's  what  agents  can 
make  selling  IWAN'S 

Patent  improved  post 

HOLE  and  WELL  AUGER. 
A  man  can  do  thrice  the  work 
with  an  "IWAN"  than  with  any 
other.    Used  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, which  buys  only  the  best. 
Highest  award.  World's  Pair, 
1893.    Price,  each,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
or  9  inch,  $2.50;  10  inch, 
$3.00.   Users  value  them  at 
$25.00.     Inquire  of  hard- 
ware dealers,  or  write  us 
for  particulars. 

HONEYMAN  HARDWARE  CO., 

Portland,  Ore. 


Rippley's 
Fly  Remover 


instantly  removes  all 
flies,  mosquitoes,  lice  and 
other  insects  from  cattle, 
horses  and  other  animals 
sprayed  with  it.  It  is 
healinprto  any  sore.  Ani- 
mals rest  easy  and  feed 
quietly  all  day.  Cows 
give  \i  more  milk,  which 
is  a  hig-savintf.  Igal.  will 
protect  500  cows.  Money 
lefunded  if  animals  are 
not  protected.  Indorsed 
by  the  be^t  class  of  peo- 
ple. Order  at  once  and 
secure  apeocy,  yoa  can  sell  hundreds  of  i;alloDS.  1  gsl.  %\  10,  2 
gaL  «2.10,  dgal.  84.50,  10  gal.  «9  00.  KlppIeT*n  Elpeclal 
Sprayer  to  apply  aame,  $1.  &  (al.  OomprenHed  Air 
Sprayer  to  apply  same  on  Lirge  herds,  $f>.^J5.  Address, 

SIPPLEY  HARDWARE  C0MPANy,B0X212  GRAFTON.ILL. 

'  8  Park  PlaceJ  N.  Y.  City.  N.  Y.  ' 
^^^Ierchaot•^ow^Bo3ton^^l*8«^^^^ 


Branch  Offices  { 


NO  OTHER  CO. 

has  ever  tried  to  weave  a  heavy  fence  so  closely 
spaced  as  PAGE  Babbit  Proof  or  Cemetery  Fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WlltE  FENCE  CO.,  AKBIAN,  MICH. 


ALMOND  HULLING  and 
SEPARATING  MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO.. 


(New  Shops.) 


DATI8TILI.E,  CAI.. 


AT  THE  20th  CENTURY  MODEL  FARM. 

FIRST  COW:— "You  might  press  the  button  for  the  milkmaid,  Jenny.  I  think  I'll  be  milked  now.' 
SECOND  COW:— "  One  moment,  Betty.   Wait  till  I've  finished  having  my  shower  bath." 


JERSEYS  AT  AUCTION! 

Owing  to  other  business  I  offer  my  entire  herd  of  Registered  Jerseys  at  auction,  witho  .t  limit  or 
reserve,  at  my  ranch  near  Compton, 

Wednesday,  August  15th, 

FKT    lO    /\.  7V\. 

This  herd  la  composed  of  carefully  selected  and  royally  bred  anima's  and  for  individual  excellence 
stands  in  the  front  rank,  and  numbers  among  it  many  I.VI PORTED  ANIMALS. 


BULLS  IN  THE  HERD  ARE: 

TORI  BNCELL^'a  TORMENTOR,  44»1S,  by  Oonan's  Tormentor,  he  by  Tormentor,  Imp.,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Coomassle  strain 
PABOLK.  261  14,  by  Diploma,  he  by  Combination,  of  World's  Fair  fame. 

MATlLDA'a  OUKB  2(1,  46406,  by  Matilda's  Djke,  tracing  back  to  Stoke  Pjgis,  the  greatest  bull  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

AHONQ  THE  FEHALES  IN  THE  HERD  ARE: 

MATILDA'S  «  ONAN,  1 19388,  by  Matilda's  Duke  out  of  Sigletta,  test  20  lbs.  ViVi  oz. 
SILVIA'S  BTHLBBL,  by  Ethleel  2d's  Jubilee,  average  record  35  lbs  Wt  oz. 

VELA  HAST  NQS,  another  descendant  of  Oxford  Kate  who  has  a  record  of  39  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
AND  MANY  OTHERS.   

Extended  pedigree  with  each  animal  and  sold  without  reserve.    Here  is  a  grand  opportunity. 

MRS.  L  J.  HAMMOND  HASTINGS,  Compton,  Cal. 

Teams  will  meet  all  trains  to  carry  visitors  to  the  ranch  which  is  one  and  one-half  miles  northeast 
from  depot.   LUNCH  SERVED. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRA2Z. 

Write  for  particulars,  ofBclal  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  In  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  againtit  Anthrax. 

RASXEUR  VACCIINE  CO.,  n^lli^Go!" 

Branch  Office,  37   Sheldon  Bulldlns.  San    F^ranclsco  Cal. 


P 


yyVaohlne  \A/ork:s, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
Y^WmX  -  Class    AVochln©  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Weil  Pumps,  Power  Pampii,  Etc  , 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbln?  and  RepalHoe 

AXENXS. 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
"Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  LlcensPS  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  DEWKY.  l«TK«(MU  &  «  O. 
<li8tabUBbea  1860),  330  Market  bt.,  8.  F.,  Val.,  and  918  F  Sc.,  Waahington,  D.  C. 
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Sharpies  ''Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

Greatest  Slep  Ever  Made  in  Ad- 
vanced Cream  Separator 
Construction. 
If  cost  in  o  I  e.  a  I  e  w  urt  h  double, 
for    tliey    pnulune   f-rii>uKh  I 
more  butttr  ttiari  the   bust  [ 
roni|>etlnt:  separator  to  |)ay  I 
fully  6  piT  cent  interest  on 
whole  flrtt  cost  of  marhine. 

We  Absoiutely  Warrant  It  and  Give  I 
Free  Trial  to  Prove  It.  ' 

Also  very  li^rht  runninjr.u  COO  lb.  miichine 
turning; easier  than  other:{(MJ  lb  machines. 
No  (liska  to  bother  with  and  get  out  of 
onier.   No  complications. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  atl  different 
eeparators.send  us  for  a  copy  of 'TlioSep- 
arator,"  conlainintr  an  expert  opinion  on 
them.  to:,'ether  with  free  Catalog  No.  131. 
Sharpies  Co.«  P.  M.  Stiarples. 

Chicago,  III.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Wheat  Growing  and  Transportation. 

The  quarterly  session  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Development  Association 
was  held  Saturday  of  last  week  in  this 
city  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with 
the  railroad  and  steamboat  authorities 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  aiding 
the  wheat  growers  of  the  valley  by  re- 
ducing freight  rates  on  grain.  Neither 
of  the  river  transportation  companies 
was  represented  in  the  conference,  but 
William  Sproule  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
met  with  the  association  and  discussed 
the  subject  fully  and  freely. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sproule, 
says  the  Chronicle  report,  the  matter 
was  informally  discussed  by  those  pres- 
ent, and  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  a 
flat  reduction  of  25%  on  grain  rates  for 
Sacramento  valley  points,  but  when  the 
meeting  entered  into  a  discussion  no 
request  was  specifically  made,  but  sim- 
ply a  general  request  made  that  some 
help  be  extended  to  the  wheat  growers. 

The  Growers'  Side. — After  the  ques- 
tion had  been  presented  to  Mr.  Sproule 
I.  R.  Garnett  stated  the  situation 
briefly  and  forcibly.  In  substance  he 
said  :  "We  cannot  raise  wheat  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  at  the  present  price 
and  railroad  rate.  A  25%  reduction 
will  let  us  live.  There  is  no  profit  in 
wheat  raising  in  an  average  year,  but 
the  farmer  is  of  a  hopeful  nature,  and 
he  sows  when  he  does  not  know  whether 
he  is  going  to  reap  or  not.  We  do  not 
want  to  quarrel  with  the  railroad. 
What  we  want  is  to  talk  together  as 
one  business  man  to  another.  Wheat 
has  gone  down  and  the  charges  have 
remained  the  same.  The  railroad  is 
equally  interested  with  the  farmers. 
We  have  bought  lands  of  the  railroad 
and  paid  50%  more  for  it  than  we  can 
sell  it  for  to-day.  We  have  impover- 
ished ourselves  for  the  railroad,  and 
now  we  cannot  raise  wheat  any  longer 
and  pay  the  freight.  Railroad  facili- 
ties have  improved  and  you  can  haul 
cheaper.  We  would  not  enter  a  pro- 
test were  we  not  down  to  a  point 
where  we  cannot  raise  grain  at  a  profit. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land  will  be  aban- 
doned this  year  if  the  railroad  does  not 
do  something  to  help  us  out.  Your 
charges  are  now  about  15%  to  20%  of 
the  net  value  of  our  grain." 

Tde  Railroad  View. — Other  talks 
were  made  along  the  same  lines  by 
A.  Hochheimer,  A.  R.  Briggs,  William 
Beckman  and  Frank  Miller,  and  then 
Mr.  Sproule  was  asked  to  make  some 
suggestions.  He  opened  by  conceding 
that  their  interests  were  mutual,  and 
said : 

"  If  you  go  backward  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  State  declines,  the  rail- 
road has  nothing  to  expect  but  that 
which  is  harmful  to  its  interests.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell  but  transportation. 
We  have  sold  you  all  our  lands,  and 
have  nothing  now  left  to  sell  but  our 
carrying  power.  The  question  of  the 
status  of  grain  raising  in  California  is 
of  much  concern  to  the  interests  which 
I  represent.  These  matters  are  of 
great  importance  to  us  who  have 
charge  of  bringing  in  revenue  to  the 
railroads.  It  has  been  stated  here  that 
grain  rates  have  not  been  reduced  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  in  the  letter 
apprising  me  of  your  meeting  the  same 
statement  has  been  made.  If  you  be- 
lieve this  to  be  true,  then  this  meeting 


has  been  called  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion, for  the  rates  have  been  materially 
reduced  a  number  of  times  since  1894. 
Two  years  ago  these  same  arguments 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  rail- 
road, and  the  rates  at  that  time  were 
reduced  to  meet  the  request.  Since 
that  time  the  price  of  grain  has  not 
increased,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  higher  now 
than  it  was  then.  I  wish  to  meet  you 
in  all  friendliness,  but  T  wish  to  say 
that  the  assertion  that  the  railroad  is 
responsible  for  present  conditions  has 
not  been  proven.  Should  we  reduce 
the  freight  rate,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  the  charter  rates  for  ocean  car- 
riage would  not  be  proportionately  in- 
creased. The  present  situation  is 
largely  due  to  a  peculiar  condition 
which  has  existed  for  the  past  three 
years.  The  advancement  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  world  has 
been  greater  than  the  supply  of  ships, 
and  the  result  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  charter  rate.  We  believe  that  at 
the  present  time  our  rates  are  as  rea- 
sonable as  we  can  make  them.  If  we 
were  to  carry  wheat  free  the  difference 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  charter 
rates.  The  price  of  wheat  has  not 
fallen  since  we  reduced  to  meet  you, 
but  the  charter  rates  have  advanced. 
We  should  not  be  compelled  to  suffer 
for  this." 

Friendly  Feeling. — "The  question 
is  not,  '  Will  you  lose  or  not  ?  '  "  said 
R.  G.  Trumbull,  "but  will  you  meet 
the  farmer  who  is  being  forced  out  of 
business  ?  The  farmer  must  go  out  o*^ 
business  unless  he  gets  relief.  Can  yoi. 
as  carriers  afford  that  relief  ?  " 

"The  company  which  I  represent, 
replied  Mr.  Sproule,  "is  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer  of  California. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  railroad  can  re- 
duce its  rates  on  grain.  I  do  not;  how- 
ever, say  anything  final.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  company  has  already  got 
down  as  low  as  possible,  and  I  know  we 
are  as  low  as  any  other  company  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you  in  this  friendly  talk,  and  feel  that 
I  am  in  company  with  friends.  The 
railroad  has  nothing  but  friendly  feel- 
ing for  the  farmers." 

To  Pursue  the  Matter  Further. — 
Mr.  Sproule  having  delivered  himself  of 
the  friendly  expression,  which  offered 
nothing  in  the  way  of  relief,  took  his 
departure.  As  the  association  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  summary  dismissal 
of  its  efforts,  it  was  decided  that  I.  R. 
Garnett,  chairman  of  the  transporta- 
tion commitee,  select  a  committee  for 
further  conference  with  the  railroad, 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  idea  he 
selected  to  aid  him  in  his  endeavor  to 
get  lower  rates  H.  E.  McCune,  .1.  W. 
Hartford,  William  Bettman  and  H.  H. 
Seaton,  who  will  see  what  further  can 
be  done  in  the  matter  and  then  report 
to  the  organization  at  some  future  date. 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  3.30  Market  St., 
S.  P.,  has  official  reports  of  tho  following 
U.  S.  patonta  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOK  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JCLT  9,  1901. 

877.925  — Bahbed  FENCE— C.  C.  Benson,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

678.157 —DYNAMO— B  Bjarnason,  Seattle,  Wash. 
B77.9.11.   Necktie  Holder- P.  M  Cady,  S.  F. 
677,96 1. -Railway  Car-G.  W.  DougUs,  S.  F. 
677,9«3  — TRACK  Brake-G.  W.  Douglao,  S.  F. 

677.  P61 —Terra -CoTTA  Ware— E.   G.  Durant, 

678,  a3y  — TRU.SS  Bridge- T.  G.  GilflUan,  Union, Or. 
677.982. -Piston  Valve— J.  T.  HeCternan,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

678,2J7.— Life  Raft-J.  V.  Janin,  Seattle,  Wash. 
677,992  — BLUE5T0NING  Seed— A.  J    Johnson,  Ar- 
buckle.  Cal 

678,018.- Protractor  Pattern  -  J.  M.  McFar- 

land,  Lns  Angeles,  Cal. 
678,011  —Valve  Seat-E.  H  Merrill,  S.  E. 
678,02a.— Vehicle  Wheel— G.  V  Orton,  Monterey, 

Cal. 

678, 197 -Bed  Awning— L  Price,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
678.198.— Centriidgal  Pdmp-J.  R'chards,  S  F. 
67g,lb9.— Ce.ntrifugal  Pump— J.  Richards.  S.  F. 
678.2)1  —Protecting  Timber  — C.  Sctaallberger, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
beat.  The  kind  .vou  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co  .  San  Francisco.  Cal." 

Klgln  Watchea  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  in 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  tor 
free  booklet.    Elpin  National  Wati'h  On..  Klerln.  III. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 
T.  VA/.  Ji/\c:i<.e»oiN  «fc  CO., 

Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  OallfornU  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


BXJGrGrlESZ 

Good  ones,  with  leather  quarter  top,  2000-mile  axle,  etc.,  etc.,  SS5.00. 
"WB  UUARANTKE  'EM.  No  old  style  goods— all  up  to  date— just 
from  factory  this  week.  We  have  everything  on  wheels:  Carriages, 
Runabout  Wagons,  Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,    INEF-F-    <&  CO.. 

832  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"BLACKLEQINE." 

PASTEUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINE,  single  treatment,  ready  for  use. 

No  mi.xing,  filtering  or  injocting.    Applied  with  a  needle,  furnished  free. 

F»/\SXEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  chic«eo. 

BR/\1NCI-I  OfFICE:    37  SHEl,DUN  ULD(i.,  SAN  FRANt  ISOO,  CAL. 


Feeding  Compound 


For 
Live  Stock 


It  is  essential  for  the  well-beintr  of  all  animals  that  they 
receive  a  suitable  addition  to  the  ration,  not  only  to  re- 
store them  if  out  of  condition,  but  to  keep  them  in  the 
most  ])ro(itabl('  state  of  In'alth.  This  is  obtained  by 
^  Lincoln  Feeding  Compound  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  and  desirable  substitute  for  so-called  "Stock 
Foods.  Write  for  literature  regarding  this  cheap  and 
economical  jtrcjia ration. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO..  152  E.  Huron  St.,  Chijajro. 

KRANCH  OFFICE  :    Boom  37,  fehe'don  Bot'dlDK,  San  FrantlHCO,  Citl. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


FOR- 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


RRANCIS   ©miTH   &>  CO. 

 MANUTACTDaCBS  OF  


FOn.    TOWN    XA/ATER  W/ORK-S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ...      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   KsUmates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  ail  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaitum. 

SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroyingf  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers.** 

PASTEUR  VACCINE 


Chicago  =  New  York 
Ft.  Worth  = 


CO., 

-  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
San  Francisco. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Shasta  County  Fruit  Belt. 

While  Shasta  county  is,  correctly 
speaking,  a  mineral  county,  and  prob- 
ably has  the  largest  copper  belt  in  the 
State,  it  is  not  generally  known  as  a 
fruit  section,  and  she  has  her  fruit  belts 
also.  Within  a  few  years  the  orchard- 
ists  here  claim  that  they  will  open  the 
eyes  of  the  fruit  men  of  the  counties 
south  of  it  to  the  character  and  amount 
of  fruit  raised  here.  One  of  the  fruit 
belts  lies  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and 
the  smaller  ones  within  a  radius  of  fif- 
teen miles  of  Anderson.  Hitherto 
there  has  not  always  been  an  abundance 
of  water,  but  by  September  next  the 
Electric  Power  Co.  promises  to  bring 
to  this  section  a  greatly  increased  sup- 
ply of  water  and  to  furnish  it  at  re- 
duced rates.  This  will  make  the  busi- 
ness of  fruit  raising  in  this  section  a 
more  profitable  industry  than  it  has 
been,  though  usually  very  profitable. 

Happy  Valley. — In  the  Happy  val- 
ley, six  to  nine  miles  west  of  Anderson, 
are  about  900  acres  of  fruit;  and,  al- 
though as  a  rule  the  orchards  are  small, 
ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  acres, 
there  are  a  few  larger,  and  one  has  100 
acres  in  olives,  forty  of  which  are  bear- 
ing. Bartlett  pears,  apples,  peaches, 
French  prunes,  strawberries  and  black- 
berries are  the  leading  varieties  of  fruit 
raised  in  Happy  valley  section.  Most 
of  its  fruit  is  hauled  to  Anderson  and 
shipped  via  Redding  into  the  various 
mining  camps  of  Shasta  and  Siskiyou 
counties,  some  also  going  to  Oregon. 

Battle  Creek. — On  Battle  creek 
are  B50  acres  of  choice  bottom  land  and 
in  matured  orchards,  with  a  good  pros- 
pect of  a  fair  crop  of  all  fruits  this 
year,  with  the  exception  of  prunes. 
The  Ludwig  Fruit  Co.  orchard,  Wm. 
Weaver  Supt.,  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  Anderson,  has  14,000  French 
prune,  3500  Bartlett  pear  and  1500 
peach  trees,  and  will  this  year  have 
about  half  a  crop,  except  prunes  later, 
which  will  be  about  one-tenth  of  a  crop. 

The  River  Bank  orchard,  G.  W. 
Green  Supt.,  near  Anderson,  has  forty 
acres  in  Bartlett  pears  and  fifteen 
acres  bearing  French  prunes,  and  ex- 
pects three-fourths  of  a  crop  of  pears 
and  few  prunes. 

Other  Orchards.  —  The  Frisbie 
Shady  farm,  one  and  one-half  miles 
southeast  of  Anderson,  has  this  season 
fifty  to  sixty  acres  in  Bartlett  pears, 
and  three-fourths  of  a  crop. 

The  Stock  Co.  orchard,  one  and  one- 
half  miles  east  of  Anderson,  has  200 
acres,  mostly  in  Bartlett  pears,  and 
expects  one-half  a  crop. 

There  are  numerous  smaller  orchards 
in  this  locality  which,  with  those  of 
Happy  valley,  will  make  over  2000 
acres,  mostly  bearing,  also  a  large 
acreage  of  young  orchards  that  within 
two  years  will  come  into  bearing. 

A  general  complaint  exists  here 
among  fruit  men  and  hay  men  on  ac- 
count of  great  injury  to  their  crops 
from  acid  smoke  from  Keswick  smelter. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  valued 
here  and  has  among  its  subscribers 
some  who  have  taken  the  paper  since 
the  first  year  of  publication  and  have 
renewed  their  subscription  gladly,  as 
has  the  writer.  G.  W.  A. 


How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  tree.  Price  75c.  per 
bottle.   Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


WIRE  NEHING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 
i_o\A/  f»ric;es. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


A  Good  Thin^  for  Farmers. 

Small  threshing  machines  for  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  are  coming  into  favor  A 
letter  received  from  Samuels  &  Jones  of 
De  Groat,  North  Dakota,  dated  July  7, 
1901,  says  :  "  Two  years  ago  we  bought  a 
32-inch  Columbia  separator,  manufactured 
by  the  Belle  City  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Racine,  Wis.,  and  have  run  it  with  a  12 
H.  P.  Fairbanks  &  Morse  gasoline  engine 
and  a  Parsons  feeder  to  our  entire  satis- 
faction. Samuels  &  Jones." 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  KVtlKT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  5-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  oc 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-ol(3s, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H  Burke 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BIJXI.8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETEK  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Gal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSETS,  HOLSTEINS  A  DURHAM8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUllam  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles  Cal 
Breeders  and  Bzportera.  Betabllshed  1876 

J.  n.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  OaL  Hare  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JBB8EY8— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPKOVEU   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  *  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROUGHBRHD  FOWLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlleii  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Bstabllshed  In  1876. 


POI.AND-OHINAS — Spring  pigs  $15.00  to  J'.'O.OO 
each.    S  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  E  ngsburg,  Cal 


50  HEAD  CHOICE  POLANII-CH (N*  HO<iS 

from  recorded  breetlern.  Boars  6  to  10  months  old; 
fit  to  head  any  herd.    P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52tj;ffl.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP. 


B.  H.  CRANF,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


Breeder  and 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEEn 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  brpcrt 
Ing  yards.  Why  not  improve  your  stock.  Man'f'.s  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  sel  f- 
regulatlog-,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  nnd 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  th° 
Pm-ifli:  (Utast  Poulterers'  Hand- Jlook  and  GukJi'.  Price  40c 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cat. 

FOR  SALE-FRUIT  RANCH. 

FIFTY  ACRES  IN  FULL  BEARING. 

Modern  house;  hot  and  cold  water.  Sold  on  ac- 
count of  departure.  Address  P.  O.  Box  138,  Vaca- 
ville,  Solano  Co  ,  Cal. 

FOR  RENT. 

two  miles  west  of  Sunta  Rosa,  Gal.  One  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  Buildings  and  fields  adapted 
to  diversified  farming  or  to  the  breeding  of  line 
stock.   Rent  Five  ($5.C)0)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,    -   SANTA  ROSA,  CAL 


WHEELS 

FARM  WAGONS 

size  wantrd,  any  width  of 
tire.    Iliibs  Ut  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  \v;igoD 
with  low  Bteel  wheels  with  wide 
tiren  at  low  i>rice.   Oar  cato  loeue 
^  telle  yoti  how  to  do  it.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


To  Build  a  Home, 

no  matter  where  located,  the  first  ab- 
solute necessity  is  an  ample  supply  of 
good,  pure  water.  Water  then  being 
a  necessity  to  both  men  and  animjils; 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  how 
much  money  there  is  in  that  idea? 
Well,  .lust  stop  long  enough  to  fitrure 
on  it  for  a  moment,  then 
iend  for  a  catalogue  of  our 


STAR 


Drilling  Machines. 

The  investment  in  one  of 
these  will  make  you  more  money  than  you  can  pos' 
sibly  make  in  any  other  way  with  the  same  expen- 
diture.   Think  it  over  and  write  us. 

Star  Di-illing  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  MechaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAK  DBS  HAILLEn,  Freft. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  12.5;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
stye  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  wlih 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  throut  h 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Seienliflc  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
F»rtTEINT  MGEINTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


If  yea  want  to  donble  year  crops,  i 
large  bealtby  trees  and  soand  f  rnlt,  spi.. , 
them  with  a  solntton  made  from 

Black  Soluble 
Insecticide  Soap. 

Greatest  Success  of  the  Century. 

Awarded  on  its  merits  Grand  Prize  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  Gold  Medals  at  the  International 
Exhibitions  of  Rome,  Dijon  and  Turin;  also  a  Di- 
ploma of  Honor  at  Marseilles.  Pamphlets,  prices 
and  other  Information  furnished  promptly  on  ap- 
plication.    ;8®"For  sale  by  all  reliable  seedsmen. 

V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO  , 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
190-193  Prince  St.,  New  York  »  ity 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

H/\Y  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Mannfactared  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HOKIZONTAl,  AND  VERTIfAI.. 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MONEY  ra  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

MRIC&N  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  abont  It. 
Sample  Copt  Mailed  Free. 
Q  W  YORK&CO. 

11 8  Michigan  St..  Chlcatro, III. 


California 
Vegetables 

Garden  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

FKICE  »3.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


ORDERS  ARE  COMING  IN 

for  spring  pigs.  We  have  shipped  a  few  and  have  orders  entered  for  others  to  be  shipped  when  old 
enough.  We  sold  ■  wo  of  the  three  hogs  advertised  the  past  few  weeks  and  now  offer  the  remaining 
Poland-China  sow  farrowed  June  25  1900,  sired  by  Missourls  Best  U.  S.  463.^5  and  out  of  Happy  Queen 
134  92  sired  by  the  great  $lt'00,00  boar  Happy  Union  41111.    Write  us  tor  particulars. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  &  Stock  Farm.  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


F^OR  POULTRY 


We  have  put  in  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  Uve  hours  It  is  sacke(^  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
is  the  o«,iy  o<fo/'ies«  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.   Sample  free.   Try  it  for  your  poultry. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  Tolo  Sts.,  San  Francisco.     (Huccessors  to  Emery  Fertilizfr  Co.) 


TH 


'COLUMBIA 


THRESHER 


Write  for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue  and 
Price  List— FREE 


SWEEP 


AND 


TREAD 
POWERS 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO..  Racine.  Wis.       Box  114 


BELLE  CITy\ 

FEED  and 

ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 

with  blower  car- 
rier attachment. 
All  sizes.  Cata- 
logue and  latest 
book  about 
ensi- 
lage 
sent 
free 
on  re- 
quest. I 
Write! 
for  it. 
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GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FOR    FULL    FARTICULrtRS,  AODRESS 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO.. 


310  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Lo$  Angelw  St.,  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sb..  PORTLAND. 


SEIND  ROR  OUR  LARGE:  CATALOGUE.        A'LED  EREE. 


Racb 
Mill 

Guaranteed 


Wind  Mill  Parop. 


GEMl 


We  have  the 

Gem  with 

GritphUe 

Boxes, 

Never 

Rpqulrjng 

Oiling. 


Webster  1  ".i  Horn-  l»i>vv..r  Haudy  Man 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

■314  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCIS  :0,  CAL. 


-DKALERS  AND  J  (BKKKS  IN- 


PUMPS 


For  Hand, Windmill,  Irrigating. Spraying,  Road,  A  C/^I  TlVtiZ  dVTPTlVrCC  Harte  Powers.  R  ad  Pnmps,  H>«'.  Br«-i 
Ship,  Wine, Whitewashlng^Fire  Purposes,  Power    ilAOvJLlilJC   dlvliilL^*    ^  tds, Pipe  Fittlne*. Tools.  L«wa  Mow  era. 


Purposes,  Air  Purposes— Pumps  fur  every  con- 
ceivable use  and  for  all  depths  of  wells. 


WINDMILLS,  TANKS. 


IRON  PIPE,  ETC. 


1%  &  »^  H  rite  rowrr 
Webs  er  tiasoUue  HuglijeA 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


CALIFORNIA 
CUPS. 

Cup  Leathers 

MADE  FROM  ONLY  THE  BEST 

Oak  Tanned  Leather. 


These  CUPS  are  the  Best. 


My  prices  are  the  lowest  when  quality  is  con- 
sidered.   Send  for  a  sample  dozen  to 

A.  T.  AMES,  Gait,  Gal. 


These  CUPS  are  put  up  in  cartons  of  one  dozen 
each.     Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid. 


lA/RIXE    F=^OR  PRICES. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blak^,   TVlorritt   <fe  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  8S-S7-89.61  PIrst  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKB  McFALL  A  00  Portland,  Or. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Rotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMEKY  8TKKET, 
Bet.Callfornla  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ERICSSON  SWEDISH 

m  TELEPHONES  . 

1^  1  *5eem  1o  possess  almost  human  Inlellisence. 
lypfe^  The/  respond  lo  every  requirement  in  a  smoolh, 
Wt^^  positive  tashion  thai  5how5  what  a  perfect  lelcpnone 

MflnC         do.  Beiides  this  the/  have  unequalled  5tren§fh 

(d!     • '\  and  durabilit/.  Their  reputation  as 

^^-  "JTANDA/^D  OF  THE  WO/?LD'' 
j         is  built  on  merit.  Islhebest  loo  ^ood  for  you? 


Ericsson  Telephone  CO. 


296  BPOADWAY 
NEW  YORK. 


Electric,  l^ailway  and  Manufacturers'  Supply  Co., 

68-72    FIRST    8TREKT,    BAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  AND  ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES. 


Pacific  Coast  Agenb  ERICSSON  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 
WE    CARRY    F'lJLL    LIISE    OF"    /\BO\/E  GOODS. 


BAY  :  CITY  :  IRON  :  WORKS, 


Telepbone  MaIa  1093 


F.    I.    yVlrtTTHE\A/S,  F*roprlotor. 

F".    X.  FISCHER'S 


PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming  Straw 
Burners  Hade. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  THRESH- 
ING ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 
A  SPECIALTY. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted 
on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  Heald,  Mitchell,  Fischer  & 
Ketcber  Engines  furnished  at  short  notice. 

For  Circulars,  etc  ,  address 

BAY  CITY  IRON  WORKS, 

521  THIRD  STRBBT. 
OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA. 


^50.°°  R/\INGE  F^OR  3^5.°° 

TO  niTKODUCK  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANQE  mto  every  section  of  the  united  states, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  t&.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  l.%.00.  It  has  six  S-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  80x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21H  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Famphlet. 
Best  Kange  aiade.  WM.  U.  WILLARD,  Mannfactarer,  619  N.  Foarth  4>. 
St.  LonlB.  Mo.  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  <1.  D.  with  prWIIece  of  aumlnatlon. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  5. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  AUGUST  3.  1901. 


THIRTIETH  TEAR. 
Office.  330  Market  St. 


In  the  California  Foothills. 

In  recognition  of  an  important  region  of  California  which  does 
not,  perhaps,  figure  in  current  horticultural  discussion  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  worth,  we  choose  this  week  characteristic  scenes  in  the 
region  of  the  Sierra  foothills.  This  region  extends  for  hundreds  of 
miles  along  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys, and  though  parts  of  it,  where  traversed  by  railways,  have 
received  splendid  development  and  are  yielding  in  large  quantities 
characteristically  excellent  products,  the  region  as  a  whole  has 
received  thus  far  but  scant  recognition  and  remains  a  largely  un- 
developed resource  of  the  commonwealth.  The  time  will  come, 
however,  when  it  will  support  a  dense  population  and  yield  an  im- 
mense surplus  of  the  finest  productions.  The  greater  part  of  the 
foothills  is  at  present  too  remote  from  the  railways  which  chiefly 
traverse  the  valleys  from  north  to  south.  There  will  be  ulti- 
mately more  east  and  west  cross  lines  or  spurs  which  will  render 
available  vast  areas  for  home  and  farm  making.  The  incalculable 
water  power  in  the  mountains  invites  the  projection  of  many  trol- 
ley lines  in  the  foothill  region.  It  is  reported  from  New  England 
that  trolley  lines  are  revolutionizing  farming  methods  and  motives 
and  bringing  new  life  into  districts  which  seemed  sinking  into  in- 
nocuous desuetude.  The  same  agency  will  bring  development  to 
new  regions  in  California  which  now  seem  to  lie  crushed  beneath 
the  lash  of  the  stage  driver.  We  have,  it  is  true,  too  scant  a 
population  at  present  to  warrant  too  great  indulgence  in  such 
opening  enterprises,  but  with  proper  effort,  coincident  with  such 
enterprises,  ample  population  will  be  attracted  and  located.  The 
ample  motive  power  and  irrigation  supplies,  the  charms  of  the 
picturesque  landscape,  the  climate  salubrious  for  plant  and  man, 
and  the  soil — warm,  rich  and  inviting — all  these  are  resources  of  the  foothills 
which  should  not  always  be  undeveloped. 

The  opening  of  the  foothill  region  can  now  proceed  with  much  greater  assur- 
ance than  was  formerly  warranted.  The  mineral  and  timber  enterprises  of  the 
higher  altitudes  are  active  and  promising  ;  the  tourists  of  the  world  are  coming 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers.  Local  markets  are  constantly  improving  and 
the  demand  for  distant  shipment  from  those  parts  whence  transportation  is  pro- 
vided is  increasing.  It  is  time  now  to  develop  farming  in  the  foothills,  not  alone 
in  fruit  lines,  which  are  probably  their  chief  glory,  but  in  all  lines  of  high-class 
animal  and  plant  products  which  the  markets  in  the  higher  mountains  demand. 
Vast  quantities  of  produce  are  now  carried  by  team  from  the  valleys  through 
the  foothills  which  should  produce  them.  This  idea  is  now  gaining  freer  recog- 
nition and  should  be  carried  further.  Many  old  residents  of  the  foothills  have 
never  learned  what  can  be  profitably  done  with  their  lands,  and  they  need  less 
disposition  to  accept  old  declarations  of  failure  and  more  eagerness  to  make 
trial  and  to  confer  among  themselves  about  diversification  of  products  and  how 
to  wisely  secure  it  under  local  conditions.   We  look  upon  the  foothills,  with  their 


Cottage  at  the  Foothill  Sub-Station  of  the  University  of  California. 

favoring  climate  and  ample  water  supply,  as  likely  to  be  in  the  future  the  most 
noted  portion  of  the  State  for  quality  and  variety  of  products  which  the  markets 
will  esteem. 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  University  has  always  shown  its  faith  in 
the  foothills  by  its  effort  to  demonstrate  their  resources  and  adaptations. 
One  of  the  first  local  experiment  stations  established  was  near  Jackson,  in  Ama- 
dor county.  It  was  somewhat  remote  from  the  district  opened  by  the  overland 
railway,  and  one  idea  in  departing  from  this  was  the  assurance  that  a  new  dis- 
trict might  be  opened  and  a  demonstration  of  the  advantage  of  wider  develop- 
ment made.  The  expectation  was,  however,  that  the  local  enterprise  which  met 
the  requirement  of  lands  and  buildings  was  but  a  part  of  the  general  progress- 
iveness  of  the  locality  which  would  not  be  content  with  stage-line  transporta- 
tion. Progressive  plans  did  not,  however,  materialize  as  expected,  and  the 
station,  about  5  miles  beyond  Jackson,  has  never  been  able  to  render  such  wide- 
reaching  service  as  anticipated.  It  has,  however,  furnished  many  important 
demonstrations  which  will  increase  in  value  as  the  retarded  development  of  the 
district  becomes  accelerated,  as  it  must  surely  be.    These  demonstrations  could 

help  thousands  as  well  as  hundreds,  and  they 
are  waiting  to  be  more  fully  employed. 

The  engravings  present  scenes  on  the  experi- 
ment station  grounds,  near  Jackson,  and  are 
suggestive  of  foothill  conditions.  The  cottage 
shows  how  tasteful  and  satisfactory  a  home  can 
be  secured  at  moderate  cost  and  how  light  a 
style  of  building  sufiBces  in  the  mild  foothill  cli- 
mate. The  glimpse  at  one  corner  of  the  station 
farm  shows  the  transformation  wrought  by 
clearing  and  planting  as  contrasted  with  the 
uncleared  slopes  around  it.  Though  there  are 
steep  slopes  which  should  always  perhaps  re- 
tain their  native  growths,  the  foothills  are  as  a 
rule  gentle  slopes  and  small  plateaux,  such  as 
the  picture  shows,  and  eminently  suitable  for 
cultivation.  These  varying  topographies,  in- 
cluded within  the  station  boundaries,  have  been 
tested  for  many  different  cultures,  of  which  the 
details  are  found  in  the  University  publications, 
and  many  of  which  can  be  seen  or  heard  of  by 
visits  to  the  establishment,  which  is  always 
open  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  by  local  inquiry 
and  observation. 


Cleared  and  Uncleared  Slopes  at  the  Foothill  Station  in  Amador  County. 


A  CROW  HUNT  will  be  undertaken  by  western 
Washington  farmers  soon.  The  crows  are  very 
troublesome,  and  by  following  them  over  an  ex- 
tended area  it  is  thought  they  can  be  driven  out. 
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The  Week. 

The  weather  has  behaved  itself  very  well  this  week 
and  has  maintained  its  normal  features  while  Eastern 
people  and  products  have  been  blistering  in  fervent 
heat  and  grievous  drouth.  Much  work  has  been  done 
by  producers  but  they  have  been  balked  in  the  re- 
sults in  many  cases  by  the  people  who  largely  live  by 
pushing  the  product  into  consumption.  The  tem- 
perature has  risen  very  high  in  all  circles  within  the 
embargo  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  way  out  of 
the  trouble  may  be  speedily  found. 

Spot  wheat  has  lost  25  cents  per  ton  ;  options  are 
unsettled  and  mostly  moving  downward.  The  world's 
wheat  crop  is  held  to  be  large,  and  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  it  has  for  the  most  part  escaped  the 
heated  term  which  has  crushed  the  corn  crop.  Local 
labor  troubles  also  made  occasion  for  crowding  down 
prices,  and  the  bears  have  the  advantage  in  this  as 
well  as  in  the  scarcity  of  ships — only  one  having  ap- 
peared in  two  weeks.  Barley  is  slow  but  unchanged; 
oats,  quiet  and  steady;  corn,  scarce  and  high.  There 
is  something  doing  in  both  colored  beans  and  Limas 
and  rates  are  higher.  Bran  is  still  scarce, 
and  offerings  are  above  buyers'  views.  Few 
mills  are  now  running.  Hay  receipts  are  light 
and  prices  unchanged.  Beef  is  easier ;  mutton 
quiet,  while  hogs  are  firm  at  old  figures  ;  though  local 
grain  hogs  and  Eastern  are  arriving,  the  demand 
keeps  up  with  them.  Butter  is  weak  and  lower ; 
cheese  steady.  Choice  fresh  ranch  eggs  are  firmer 
and  receipts  of  this  class  are  light.  Poultry  has  im- 
proved, chiefly  large,  fat  chickens,  both  old  and 
young.  There  is  a  good  call  for  potatoes,  both  local 
and  for  shipment  overland,  and  more  could  be  sold  if 
they  could  be  readily  handled.  Onions  have  declined, 
some  having  sold  for  less  here  than  they  cost  on  the 
river.  Shipments  are  prevented  by  lack  of  crates 
the  box  factories  having  closed  because  of  the  strike. 
Small  local  fruit  trade  is  good,  as  retailers  do  their 
own  hauling.  Some  large  lots  are  getting  movement 
to  canneries  in  spite  of  the  trouble.  Oranges  are 
high  and  the  best  lemons  firm,  though  low  grade  are 
low.  Dried  fruits  are  in  good  demand  from  the  East; 
apples,  peaches,  apricots  and  prunes  are  all  in  re- 
quest. A  notable  prune  sale  is  cited  below.  Seed- 
less raisins  are  cleaned  up.  Nuts  are  unchanged. 
Hops  are  quiet  and  all  hands  waiting.  Wool  is  in 
active  demand  for  free  at  full  rates.  A  little  fall 
wool  is  now  selling. 

This  hateful  strike  is  hurting  our  agriculturists 
severely,  and  we  are  clear  enough  in  the  conviction 
that  such  results  as  are  now  destroying  value  in 


good  products  ought  not  to  be  possible.  Just  how  to 
prevent  them  we  know  as  little  about  as  the  next 
one,  but  that  does  not  disqualify  one  from  pronounc- 
ing them  abominable  and  exasperating.  We  have 
every  condition  favoring  the  profitable  sale  of  every 
pound  of  fruit  and  vegetables  that  California  can 
spare  because  of  the  heat  shrinkage  of  these  prod- 
ucts at  the  East,  and  yet  the  strike  interferes  at 
every  step  from  box  making  to  train  loading,  and  the 
favoring  market  conditions  are  brought  to  naught. 
No  wonder  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  hesi- 
tates about  advancing  valuations  in  either  grain  or 
fruit  counties,  because  those  who  lost  the  crop  in 
the  winter  have  only  suffered  earlier  than  those  who 
are  now  losing  the  proper  profit  by  difficulties  in 
handling  and  transportation. 

How  the  Eastern  people  will  this  year  need  fruit 
in  all  its  forms — fresh,  cured  and  canned — can  be  in- 
ferred from  a  great  sale  reported  this  week  from  San 
Jose  of  24,000,000  pounds  of  prunes  by  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Association.  The  buyers  are  said  to  be 
Eastern  dealers,  and  the  sale  includes  all  the  small 
prunes  from  the  100  size  up,  and  disposes  of  all  the 
fruit  of  these  sizes  in  the  hands  of  the  Association. 
This  leaves  only  large  sizes  under  100  on  hand,  and 
will  assure  a  good  price  for  the  balance  of  the  left- 
over crop.  The  sale  was  made  on  the  basis  of  li 
cent  per  pound  for  100s  to  120s,  and  11  cent  for 
120  and  over  for  Santa  Clara  county  stock,  and  a  pro- 
portionate price  for  fruit  from  the  other  districts  of 
the  State.  These  are  the  full  Association  prices  for 
these  sizes. 

A  San  Mateo  county  subscriber  asks  us  how  it  is 
about  the  statements  credited  to  certain  Missouri 
professors  that  the  codlin  moth  is  largely  caught  by 
light-traps,  while  the  weight  of  evidence  from 
economic  entomologists  is  that  it  is  not.  All  that  we 
actually  know  about  it  is  that  in  all  the  catches  which 
we  have  seen  from  light-traps  there  were  no  codlins, 
but  no  end  of  moths.  On  this  basis  and  that  of  other 
observers  who  know  codlins  when  they  see  them,  we 
cling  to  the  belief  that  the  codlin  does  not  fly  to  a 
li^ht-trap  until  we  have  demonstrated  to  the  con- 
trary. "This  belief  is  not  shaken  by  apparently  in- 
spired declarations  by  Missouri  professors  to  the  con- 
trary. A  certain  Missouri  trap  seems  to  catch  many 
lawyers,  professors  and  others,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  statements  which  are  freely  mailed  to  us  ;  but 
until  one  of  these  advocates  crawls  out  of  the  oil  with 
a  codlin  moth  in  his  fist,  our  name  is  Thomas. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Santa  Barbara  that  Presi- 
dent EUwood  Cooper  has  appointed  Mr.  John  Isaac 
secretary  pro  tem  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, in  accordance  with  the  power  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  Board  at  its  last  meeting,  as  described  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  last  week.  Mr.  Isaac  has 
long  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  as  assistant  to 
Quarantine  Officer  Craw  and  is  familiar  with  the  de- 
tail of  the  duties  entrusted  to  him. 

There  is  to  be  a  summer  meeting  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association  in  Denver,  August  27  to  29, 
which  should  be  attractive  to  Californians  who  have 
leisure  and  means  for  travel.  The  circular  which  we 
receive  is  particularly  attractive  because  it  gives 
assurance  that  this  meeting  will  be  a  distinctively 
Western  one,  and  its  proceedings  of  special  interest 
to  all  concerned  with  the  forest  problems  before  the 
Western  States — fires,  grazing,  relations  of  forests 
to  water  supply,  etc.  The  Federal  Government 
more  than  ten  years  ago  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  preservation  of  the  forests  in  protecting  the 
timber  resources  and  conserving  the  water  supply, 
and  there  have  now  been  established  in  the  States 
and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  forty 
forest  reserves,  containing  nearly  47,000,000  acres. 
There  will  be  addresses  by  several  Western  states- 
men and  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Mr.  Gifford  Pin- 
chot.  Forester  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  entitled  "The  Government  and  the 
Forest  Reserves."  Special  investigations  have  been 
pursued  during  the  last  year  by  a  number  of  experts 
under  Mr.  Pinchot's  direction,  and  perhaps  the  re- 
sults will  be  foreshadowed.  It  is  expected  that  the 
President  of  the  Association,  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will  attend  the  meeting 
and  preside  at  one  or  more  sessions.  It  will  be  good 
to  be  there. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Budding  or  Grafting  the  Peach. 

To  THE  Editor; — I  thank  you  for  the  very  explicit 
and  full  information  you  have  furnished  in  regard  to 
my  inquiry,  about  working  native  plums  on  peach 
trees,  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  July  27.  There 
is  just  one  matter  you  have  mentioned,  however, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  encroach  upon 
your  time,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  a 
little  further  information.  In  the  last  sentence  of 
your  answer  you  state  :  "  You  can  bud  at  any  time 
during  the  next  two  months  in  the  new  wood  of  the 
peach." 

I  have  never  understood  that  it  is  necessary  to  bud 
only  in  new  wood  of  the  peach.  In  your  work  on 
"  California  Fruits,"  under  the  head  of  "  The  Peach," 
in  the  sub-division  headed  "  Working  Over  Old 
Trees,"  the  following  appears:  "Buds  are  success- 
fully set  in  quite  old  wood,  providing  buds  from  well 
matured  wood  are  taken." 

With  this  in  mind,  I  had  supposed  that  it  would  be 
entirely  practicable  to  place  the  buds,  if  desirable, 
in  the  trunk  of  the  peach  tree ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
reference  to  new  wood  contained  in  your  letter,  I  am 
somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  whether  you  would  recom- 
mend budding  at  all  in  old  wood,  or,  at  least,  I 
infer  that  you  consider  it  preferable  to  bud  in  new 
wood.  In  this  connection  allow  me  to  add  I  have 
five  or  six  peach  trees  at  my  place  in  San  Mateo 
county  that  have  been  planted  ten  years  which  are 
branched  so  high  from  the  ground,  namely,  3  to  4 
feet,  that  they  are  somewhat  of  an  eyesore,  and  I 
had  decided  to  cut  off  the  beads  entirely,  leaving 
about  2  feet  of  trunk,  with  the  view  of  forming  new 
heads  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  ground,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  securing  more  desirable  varieties.  If 
you  do  not  recommend  budding  in  the  old  wood,  which 
of  the  following  three  courses  would  you  advise  me  to 
adopt  ? 

First. — Cut  back  the  trunk  at  once — or  in  a  few 
days,  as  soon  as  the  present  crop  be  gathered — to 
the  proper  distance,  with  a  view  of  letting  new 
shoots  form,  into  which  buds  may  be  placed  during 
the  latter  part  of  September,  as  was  advised  by 
J.  W.  Mills  in  regard  to  the  apricot,  in  the  issue  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  13th  last. 

Second. — Cut  off  the  heads  next  spring  and  bud 
the  following  autumn. 

Third. — Cut  out  tlie  trees  entirely  and  plant  new 
and  more  desirable  varieties. — Amateur,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Budding  on  the  old  bark  of  the  peach  should  be, 
according  to  our  observation,  undertaken  earlier  in 
the  season,  and,  as  the  buds  are  seen  to  have  taken, 
the  branch  should  be  partly  severed  or  broken  at  a 
distance  beyond  the  bud,  so  as  to  force  growth  upon 
the  bud  during  the  current  summer.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  buds,  set  as  late  as 
this  in  old  bark  and  trusted  to  remain  dormant  until 
the  following  season's  sap  flows,  have  proved  satis- 
factory. Buds  in  old  bark  seem  to  need  coaching 
along  without  any  long  interval  of  dormancy  to  favor 
the  drying  and  shrinking  back  of  the  bark.  We  do 
not  think  that  working  in  the  bark  on  an  old  peach 
stump  would  be  at  all  satisfactory;  even  if  the  buds 
should  take,  which  would  be  doubtful,  any  growth 
would  have  but  a  poor  attachment  to  the  trunk,  and 
the  branches  would  break  out  when  they  attained 
size  and  weight.  Besides,  the  amputation  would  not 
heal  over  in  the  peach  and  would  need  to  be  carefully 
watched  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  decay.  Budding 
in  old  bark  in  the  peach  is  not  done  in  the  main  stem, 
but  usually  on  the  top  sides  of  branches  above  the 
forking.  This  would  be  of  no  value  to  you  in  reducing 
the  height  of  the  heads  of  your  trees. 

We  would  not  think  of  cutting  back  old  peach 
trees  to  the  trunk  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
chances  are  that  the  stumps  would  be  killed  outright. 
Such  cutting  back  should  be  done  very  early  in  the 
growing  season,  so  as  to  get  good,  strong  shoots  im- 
mediately afterwards,  into  which  buds  should  be  set 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  or  a  little  later. 

We  really  believe  that  far  more  satisfactory  results 
could  be  obtained  by  grubbing  out  the  old  trees, 
plowing  the  land  deeply  and  planting  new  trees  this 
coming  winter.  By  this  course,  with  attention  in 
forming  the  heads  and  in  shaping,  you  will  quickly 
get  beautiful  trees  of  just  such  height  and  form  as 
you  prefer.  It  would  be  impossible,  even  with  the 
best  success  in  cutting  back  and  budding  over,  to  get 
any  such  uniformity,  strength  and  thrift. 

Lecaniums  on  Oranje  Trees. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  some  twig  leaves  from  my 
orange,  pomelo  and  lemon  orchard  at  Fair  Oaks 
which  are  troubled  with  scale.  Last  season  when  I 
showed  some  of  the  brown  scale  to  Mr.  Lelong,  he 
said  that  I  need  not  feel  concerned,  as  a  parasite  de- 
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stroyed  the  scale;  but  I  have  noticed  a  tendency  this 
season  to  an  increase  of  the  scale,  and  in  some  trees 
there  seems  to  be  black  scale.  The  trees  can  not 
thrive,  though  I  noticed  ladybugs  at  work  on  several 
trees.  Please  inform  me  if  I  should  spray  my  trees 
now  and  the  best  spray  to  use. — E.  I.  Galvin,  Sac- 
ramento. 

It  is  true  that  the  brown  orange  scale  is  usually 
held  in  check  by  parasitic  insects;  but  wherever 
these  are  in  abundance,  spraying  or  fumigation  has 
to  be  resorted  to.  The  black  scale  is  less  liable  to 
parasitic  injury  than  the  brown  and  requires  thor- 
ough attention  everywhere.  In  southern  California 
most  growers  rely  upon  fumigation,  and  this  is  about 
the  time  of  the  year  to  begin  it.  It  is  also  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  spray  for  the  black  scale,  because 
the  young  scales  are  now  all  hatched  and  susceptible. 
In  San  Diego  particularly  there  are  a  number  of 
citrus  fruit  growers  who  believe  in  the  use  of  the 
distillate  spray  (described  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  January  26,  1901)  for  these  lecanium  scales. 
It  is  undoubtedly  effective,  but  there  is  difficulty  in 
reaching  all  parts  of  the  citrus  tree  with  any  sort  of 
a  spray.  That  is  the  reason  why  fumigation  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  larger  growers. 

Woolly  Aphis  Once  More. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  me  a  recipe 
for  killing  woolly  aphis  on  apple  trees  ?  I  have  used 
the  spray  of  sulphur,  lime  and  salt,  also  bisulphide  of 
carbon. — Grower,  Tulare  county. 

The  woolly  aphis  is  a  very  hard  insect  to  exter- 
minate. The  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  would  de- 
stroy the  insect  if  it  were  on  the  top  of  the  tree  in 
the  winter  when  that  wash  is  applied,  but  the 
stronghold  of  the  insect  is  in  the  roots  and  from  the 
roots  the  top  is  continually  repopulated.  The  effort 
to  destroy  it  on  the  roots  with  carbon  bisulfide  has 
been  variously  reported  upon,  but  its  efficiency  is  not 
yet  clearly  made  out.  If  the  woolly  aphis  can  be 
prevented  from  collecting  in  too  large  numbers 
around  the  root  crown  the  tree  can  endure  its  pres- 
ence on  the  smaller  roots  for  a  great  many  years 
and  still  be  profitable.  Treatment,  then,  which  gives 
the  best  results  in  accomplishing  this  purpose  con- 
sists in  removing  the  soil  from  around  the  base  of  the 
tree  so  as  to  expose  the  root  crown  and  the  main 
roots,  filling  in  with  several  pounds  of  tobacco  dust 
(which  is  made  by  grinding  up  the  refuse  of  the  cigar 
factories)  and  then  covering  again  with  earth.  If 
this  is  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  the 
water  leaches  out  the  tobacco  and  the  extract  kills 
the  insects.  Wood  ashes  are  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose  by  using  them  freely  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  In  this 
case  the  lye  leached  from  the  ashes  kills  the  insects 
which  are  near  the  surface.  The  insects  upon  the  top 
of  the  tree  during  the  summer  time  can  be  destroyed 
by  a  good  spray  of  kerosene  emulsion  applied  with 
much  force.  It  is  very  probable  that  our  recourse 
to  escape  this  insect  in  the  future  will  be  to  plant 
only  apple  trees  grafted  upon  roots  which  are  not  in- 
jured by  this  insect.  Such  roots  are  now  being  in- 
troduced by  our  nurserymen  and  really  furnish  the 
best  means  of  escape  from  this  very  troublesome 
pest.  ^ 

What  About  This  Kind  of  a  Peach  ? 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  a  peach  that  I  believe  to 
be  a  seedling  which  is  pronounced  by  fruit  dealers 
here  to  be  the  finest  peach  they  know.  It  is  a  fine 
mottled  red  and  white  color,  free,  exquisite  flavor, 
ripening  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early  Crawford. 
It  is  good-sized,  a  splendid  bearer  and  the  first  good 
peach  to  ripen  after  the  Crawford.  Would  it  be 
worth  propagating  ? — Grower,  Sacramento. 

From  what  you  say  of  the  seedling  peach  it  seems 
as  though  it  might  be  a  very  attractive  variety  for 
amateur  growers  or  perhaps  for  sale  in  local  mar- 
kets, but  the  characters  which  you  mention  as  at- 
tractive are  not  the  most  desirable  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  A  mottled  red  or  white  color 
is  inferior,  both  for  canning  and  drying,  to  a  solid 
color.  Either  a  clear  white  or  a  clear  yellow  are 
very  much  better.  Just  now  for  large  commercial 
use  likfe  shipping  East,  or  canning  or  drying,  the 
preference  is  strongly  for  a  very  firm  yellow  peach; 
and  while  the  clingstones  have  their  present  popu- 
larity, it  would  be  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  va- 
riety as  you  describe  would  be  worthy  of  propaga- 
tion. Again,  such  a  peach  earlier  than  the  Crawford 
would  be  very  much  more  valuable  than  the  same 


peach  later  than  the  Crawford.  Considered  from 
these  points  of  view,  which  seem  to  rule  desirability 
of  propagation  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  be  very 
doubtful  whether  the  variety  of  which  you  speak 
would  prove  valuable  except  for  home  use. 

Ills  of  Cherry  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  note  your  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion about  the  shy  bearing  of  the  Royal  Ann  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  July  20.  Is  there  any  fer- 
tilizer that  would  be  good  to  make  cherry  trees  pro- 
duce more  fruit  ?  If  so,  please  name  the  same  and 
what  amount  to  the  tree. 

I  have  a  friend  here  who  has  a  cherry  orchard  on 
very  black  land.  Every  spring  the  trees  have  curl 
leaf  the  same  as  peach  trees  have,  and  then  the  trees 
die.  He  wishes  to  know  what  to  do,  if  anything. — 
A.  B.,  San  Jose. 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  application 
of  phosphate  fertilizers  promotes  fruit  bearing  in  the 
tree  when  other  conditions  are  favorable.  Thomas' 
phosphate  powder  is  a  good  source  of  phosphoric 
acid  for  the  use  of  the  tree,  because  it  is  slowly  sol- 
uble and  the  effect  will  last  for  some  time.  The  appli- 
cation of  1000  pounds  to  the  acre  would  not  be  ex- 
cessive for  good-sized  trees.  It  should  be  put  in  at 
the  winter  plowing.  It  is  sold  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Co.  of  San  Francisco,  who  will  send  pamphlets,  on 
application,  describing  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

The  cherry  never  has  the  same  curl  leaf  which 
affects  the  peach.  It  is  probable  that  your  friend 
has  land  which  holds  too  much  water  in  the  winter, 
and  that  the  curling  of  his  leaves  is  due  to  injury  to 
the  roots  by  this  water,  the  trouble  commonly  known 
as  "sour  sap."  The  remedy  in  this  case  would  be 
underdrainage  to  prevent  standing  water  during  the 
winter  season. 

Probably  Lack  of  Moisture. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  find  a  grape-vine  leaf. 
The  vines  are  nine  years  old;  oak  trees  previously 
occupied  the  ground.  The  leaves  turn  red  and  die 
one  month  sooner  than  the  rest  of  the  vineyard. 
What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  ?  — Subscriber, 
Cloverdale. 

The  leaf  shows  the  reddening  characteristic  of 
natural  maturity  and  has  no  clear  token  of  disease. 
It  is  most  likely  that  the  vine  is  hastened  to  prema- 
ture dormancy  by  lack  of  moisture,  and  this  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  retentiveness  in  the  soil  or  to  imperfect 
cultivation.  Where  vines  suffer  in  this  way  the  land 
should  be  plowed  early  in  the  rainy  season  so  that  all 
the  water  possible  may  sink  deeply  into  the  soil;  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  and  before  the 
land  has  a  chance  to  dry  deeply,  the  surface  should 
be  well  cultivated,  and  this  cultivation  should  be  re- 
peated at  least  once  a  month  during  the  dry  season 
as  long  as  the  work  can  be  done  without  injury  to 
the  canes.  If  such  good  winter  and  summer  cultiva- 
tion does  not  enable  the  vines  to  retain  good  green 
foliage  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  vineyard,  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  to  summer  irrigate.  No  tree 
or  vine  can  be  profitable  which  can  not  get  moisture 
enough  to  make  a  perfect  summer  growth. 

Injured  Watermelon  l^oots. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  two  watermelon  vines 
whose  roots  are  affected.  Others  are  dying  in  the 
same  way.  In  one  case  I  found  a  small  white  worm 
about  i  inch  long  near  the  root,  and  in  all  the  hills  a 
great  many  saw  bugs,  but  nothing  else.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  trouble  and  the  remedy? — A  Subscriber, 
Rio  Vista. 

The  roots  show  mechanical  injuries,  probably  in- 
flicted by  ground  pests,  such  as  wire  worms,  saw 
bugs,  etc.  No  certain  indication  of  fungus  disease 
was  found.  The  use  of  soot  from  stovepipe  or  chim- 
ney is  deterrent  of  these  pests  when  placed  in  the 
hill  at  planting.  Nitrate  of  soda  sprinkled  very 
sparingly  around  the  young  plants  and  washed  in  by 
a  shower,  or  by  sprinkling  after  the  plants  have 
started  up  well,  also  has  a  good  effect.  Probably, 
however,  the  best  way  to  escape  ground  pests,  both 
insects  and  fungi,  is  to  practice  rotation  and  keep 
\  melons  from  following  each  other  on  the  same  land. 

Cracking  of  French  Prunes. 

To  THE  Editor: — A  good  many  of  my  French 
primes  are  cracked — some  trees  about  three-quar- 
ters cracked.  The  trees  have  been  well  trimmed  and 
the  ground  well  worked.  Please  let  me  know  the 
reason  for  it. — Grower,  Walnut  Creek. 

The  cracking  of  French  prunes  and  of  some  other 
fruits  as  well  seems  to  be  owing  to  local  conditions — 


perhaps  to  the  changing  amount  of  atmospheric 
humidity  prevailing.  This  is  surmized  because  the 
cracking  of  some  fruits  is  more  common  in  localities 
somewhat  open  to  coast  influences,  and  is  seldom 
found  in  some  interior  situations.  There  are  some 
fruits  or  varieties  of  fruits  which  have  the  habit  of 
cracking,  no  matter  how  they  are  grown.  There 
seems  to  be  no  condition  of  culture  or  pruning  which 
will  affect  the  result.  It  is  a  serious  trouble,  and  it 
is  unfortunate  that  no  prescription  can  be  given  to 
prevent  it,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

I^eport  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endintf 
July  29.  1901. 

ALEZANPBR  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Warm  weather  has  continued  through  the  week,  and 
conditions  have  been  favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain  har- 
vest is  still  in  progress,  though  nearly  completed  in  some 
sections.  Wheat,  barley  and  rye  are  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  the  yield  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  last 
season.  Corn  and  hops  have  made  rapid  growth  during 
the  week,  having  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  warm 
weather;  good  crops  are  probable.  Fruit  picking,  dry- 
ing and  canning  are  progressing  rapidly,  and  heavy 
shipments  to  the  East  are  being  made.  The  yield  of 
deciduous  fruits  is  below  average,  but  better  than  an- 
ticipated in  some  sections.  Grapes  are  doing  well. 
Oranges  and  olives  are  in  good  condition,  and  large  crops 
are  expected.    Irrigation  water  is  plentiful. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  aU  crops  during 
the  week.  The  days  have  been  warm  and  pleasant  and 
the  nights  foggy.  Grain  harvest  is  progressing,  with 
excellent  results  in  nearly  all  places,  both  as  to  yield  and 
quality.  Farmers  in  San  Benito  county  are  having  diffi- 
culty in  securing  presses  to  bale  the  heavy  crop  of  hay. 
Beans,  hops,  sugar  beets  and  corn  are  making  good 
growth,  and  large  crops  are  expected.  Fruit  drying  and 
canning  are  in  progress.  The  yield  is  below  average, 
but  better  in  some  places  than  estimated  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  the  quality  is  generally  excellent,  especially  in 
the  foothill  districts.  Blackberries  are  abundant. 
Grapes  are  in  good  condition,  but  the  yield  will  be  light 
in  many  places.    Citrus  fruits  continue  thrifty. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Clear  and  seasonable  weather  has  prevailed  during  the 
past  week,  which  was  favorable  for  the  ripening  and 
harvesting  of  all  crops.  The  grain  harvest  is  progress- 
ing rapidly,  and  in  some  sections  is  about  completed. 
Most  of  the  grain  is  being  stored  in  the  warehouses. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  in  most  sec- 
tions the  crop  is  good  and  the  quality  excellent.  Driers 
and  canneries  are  in  full  operation.  Peaches  and  melons 
are  plentiful.  Grapes  are  making  good  progress,  but  as 
yet  the  supply  in  market  is  light.  In  some  sections  the 
third  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  cut,  and  is  fully  as  good  as 
the  second  crop.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  good  condi- 
tion and  feed  is  plentiful.  Water  in  the  irrigating 
ditches  is  commencing  to  get  low. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Warm  days  and  cool  nights,  with  fogs  along  the  coast, 
have  been  favorable  for  crops.  Citrus  fruits  and  walnuts 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  will  yield  good  crops. 
Apricots  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Paula  are  yielding 
better  than  expected.  Beans  are  looking  well,  and  will 
yield  a  fair  crop  in  most  sections,  though  probably  less 
than  average.  The  corn  crop  will  be  light.  Wheat, 
barley,  hay  and  potatoes  are  yielding  much  better  crops 
than  anticipated,  and  in  some  places  the  hay  crop  is 
nearly  up  to  average.  Irrigating  water  is  falling  off. 
Hay  baling  is  progressing. 

Eureka  Summary. — Oat  haying  is  nearly  completed; 
yield  and  quality  good.  Grain  harvest  will  soon  begin. 
Apples  are  of  good  quality,  but  in  some  places  only  half 
a  crop.    Vegetables  are  suffering  for  moisture. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Nights  cloudy  with  fog. 
Thundershowers  in  southern  mountains.  Early  peaches 
are  ripening.  Lemons  are  being  shipped  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  July  31,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CAIiirOBNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximam  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Eureka  

.02 

.03 

T 

.09 

60 

48 

Red  Bluff  

T 

T 

.00 

.03 

108 

66 

T 

T 

T 

.02 

98 

54 

T 

T 

T 

.02 

63 

48 

T 

T 

T 

.01 

106 

68 

Independence  

.02 

.02 

.07 

.02 

100 

63 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

T 

T 

T 

.01 

84 

50 

T 

T 

.00 

.02 

82 

58 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

72 

64 

T 

T 

.02 

.18 

108 

78 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Pear  Blight  and  Bees  A^ain. 

Our  readers  may  like  to  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession of  discussion  as  to  the  relation  of  honey  bees 
to  the  spread  of  pear  blight,  of  which  we  have  kept 
them  informed  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
latest  contribution  is  from  the  bee  side,  and  in  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Root,  president  of  the 
National  Bee  Keeper's  Association,  to  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture,  Mr.  Root  alludes  to  the  general  facts 
with  which  our  readers  are  familiar,  and  concludes 
as  follows  : 

Why  the  Bee  Men  Decided  to  Move  Oct  in 
Blooming  Time. — When  both  sides  got  together  it 
was  suggested  by  one  of  the  fruit  men  that,  as  a 
compromise,  the  bees  be  moved  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  pear  trees  during  the  time  they  were  in  bloom, 
and  that,  after  they  were  out  of  bloom,  and  when 
the  alfalfa  began  to  yield  nectar,  they  be  returned 
to  take  the  heavy  or  main  crop.  This,  it  was 
thought,  would  give  the  bee  men  time  to  investigate 
for  themselves,  and  if,  after  investigation,  it  was 
shown  that  the  claims  of  the  fruit  men  were  well 
grounded,  afford  in  the  meantime  the  necessary  re- 
lief. This  was  finally  agreed  to,  although  it  would 
entail  a  big  expense  on  the  bee  men. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  the  latter  were  willing 
to  listen  to  a  compromise  at  a  1.  In  the  first  place, 
they  desired  to  be  fair  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  ' 
fruit  men  had  the  testimony  of  Prof.  M.  B.  Waite, 
assistant  chief  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiol- 
ogy and  pathology  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  of- 
ficial takes  the  position  that  bees  do  carry  the  mi- 
crobes of  pear  blight  from  flower  to  flower  while 
the  trees  are  in  bloom.  In  this  opinion  he  appears 
to  be  supported  by  Prof.  N.  B.  Pierce,  Pathologist 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Laboratory,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

An  Interview  with  Prof.  Pierce. — Prof.  Pierce 
happened  to  be  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  in  an 
interview  we  had  with  him  he  seemed  to  be  a  com- 
petent scientist,  and  a  fair-minded  gentleman  ;  but, 
unconsciously,  he  is  prejudiced,  I  think,  in  favor  of 
the  pear  men,  with  jvhom  he  has  come  much  in  con- 
tact of  late.  I  asked  him  if  it  were  not  true  that 
wild  bees,  insects  and  birds,  over  which  man  has  no 
control,  could  do  all  the  mischief  ascribed  to  the  bees. 
He  admitted  that  this  was  possible  but  not  probable. 
Did  he  not  think  that  bees  were  valuable  as  fertiliz- 
ers of  the  blossoms,  especially  of  those  of  the  Bartlett 
pear  ?  He  thought  they  were.  Well,  did  not  this 
service  of  the  bee,  year  in  and  year  out,  more  than 
counterbalance  the  alleged  mischief  done  by  them 
in  the  occasional  year  when  pear  blight  was  so  prev- 
alent ?  He  could  not  say,  although  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that,  by  a  certain  alteration  of  varieties, 
the  services  of  the  bee  might  be  dispensed  with  en- 
tirely ;  but  of  this  was  not  sure. 

From  Prof.  Waite's  statement  it  would  appear 
(to  express  it  in  common  parlance)  that  the  bees  have 
been  caught  "red-handed,"  bearing  the  marks  of 
the  alleged  criminal  act.  If  I  understood  Prof. 
Pierce  he  had  not  found  the  bacteria  of  pear 
blight  on  the  tongues  of  the  bees,  nor  had  he  himself 
seen  the  microbes  in  the  nectar.  If  this  be  true, 
we  have,  as  the  only  real  incriminating  chain  of  evi- 
dence, the  statement  of  Prof.  Waite.  Without  de- 
tracting in  the  least  from  the  skill  of  the  professor,  it 
is  proper  to  remark  that  even  the  best  of  the  scien- 
tific men  make  mistakes,  and  we,  as  bee  keepers,  can- 
not accept  the  unsupported  statement  of  Prof. 
Waite  without  further  investigation  by  some  of  our 
men  equally  competent  and  fair. 

This  is  a  nice  question,  as  a  lawyer  would  say,  and 
we  need  to  go  at  it  carefully  and  candidly  to  get  at 
the  truth,  cut  where  it  may. 

What  the  Bees  Cotji.d  Not  Do.— There  is  some 
evidence  that  goes  to  show  that  Prof.  Waite  is  mis- 
taken. For  instance,  there  are  young  pear  trees, 
acres  and  acres  of  them,  that  have  never  been  in 
bloom,  and  yet  thes  young  treese  are  blighted  to 
death.  How  in  the  name  of  reason  did  the  bees 
carry  blight  to  these  trees  when  it  is  apparent  that 
Ihey  never  went  near  them  ?  And  then  there  are 
little  shoots  that  have  pushed  up  from  the  ground 
since  the  big  trees  were  in  flower,  and  yet  these 
shoots  are  blighted  like  the  rest.  Assuming,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  bees  may  carry  the  blight 
on  old  trees,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  some 
agency,  possibly  the  wind,  Prof.  Waite  to  the  con- 
trary, that  carries  the  destructive  microbe  to  the 
young  shoots  and  the  young  trees.  There  are  some 
things  that  are  not  explained  yet. 

Again,  I  believe  we  have  the  right  to  insist,  for 
the  present,  until  we  have  more  corroborative  evi- 
dence that  wild  bees,  other  insects  and  birds,  over 
which  man  has  no  control,  may  be  able  to  spread 
the  blight  just  as  much  as  the  bees  under  the  control 
of  man.  If  this  be  true  the  removal  of  the  bees  con- 
trolled by  man  would  not  bring  the  relief  expected, 
by  a  long  way. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  visited  the  worst 
affected  large  pear  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Han- 
ford,  Cal.    The  large  pear  growers  were  fair,  in- 
elligent  men.    While  they  thought  the  bees  were 


to  blame,  they  also  thought  the  pear  men  had  some 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  I  visited  one  orchard  of 
120  acres,  and  every  tree  was  badly  blighted,  and 
no  mistake  ;  but  in  this  orchard  we  found  the  badly 
blighted  little  shoots  I  have  referred  to. 


Methods  with  Pear  Blight. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  C.  S.  Riley  of  Visalia 
gives  the  Delta  his  methods  with  pear  blight. 

Several  remedies  have  been  reported,  but  Mr. 
Riley  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  any  of  them  are 
effective,  for  in  no  instance  has  there  been  sufficient 
time  to  make  a  thorough  test.  He  has  experimented 
with  several  remedies  of  his  own  manufacture,  but 
he  has  up  to  the  present  time  found  nothing  so  efB- 
cacious  as  the  knife.  The  blight  begins  at  the  bud 
and  works  backward  down  the  branch,  and  as  soon 
as  he  discovers  the  presence  of  the  disease  he  cuts 
off  the  branch  at  the  first  joint  below.  The  trees 
that  he  has  gone  over  twice  seem  to  be  thriving  and 
show  no  further  symptoms  of  the  scourge.  This  is 
an  expensive  proceeding,  but  he  believes  it  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  until  a  cure  is  discovered,  if  the 
trees  are  to  be  preserved  from  destruction.  There 
is  no  room  for  hope  that  a  tree  burned  by  the  blight 
will  ever  recover,  for  it  is  as  dead  as  though  a  fire 
had  swept  over  it,  and  presents  much  the  same  ap- 
pearance. 

There  is  one  thing  that  Mr.  Riley  is  careful  to  im- 
press upon  those  whom  he  advises  to  use  the  knife, 
and  that  is  that  all  implements  must  be  disinfected 
after  each  cutting.  A  healthy  limb  will  be  inoculated 
if  a  knife  or  saw  is  used  upon  it  after  having  been 
used  upon  a  diseased  limb.  He  carries  with  him  a 
bucket  filled  with  twenty  parts  water  and  one  part 
carbolic  acid  in  which  he  dips  the  knife  or  shears  as 
soon  as  he  has  removed  a  limb.  In  the  case  of  a  saw, 
before  bathing  it  in  the  solution,  he  removes  with  a 
handful  of  paper  all  the  sawdust  from  between  the 
teeth. 

The  blight  is  somewhat  eccentric  in  its  actions.  It 
will  sweep  through  an  orchard,  leaving  behind  a 
scene  of  desolation,  and  yet  there  will  frequently  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  dead  trees  a  few  that  have 
escaped  unscathed. 

Copperas  Sdogested. — A  friend  of  the  Tulare 
Register  has  ransacked  his  memory  for  this  incident 
which  may  aid  those  orchardists  whose  trees  are 
suffering  from  the  dreaded  pear  blight.  A  neighbor 
of  his  was  coloring  carpet  rags  with  a  solution  of 
copperas;  when  through,  he  poured  the  remaining  dye 
stuff  about  the  roots  of  an  old  pear  tree  that  was  far 
gone  with  the  blight,  and  in  a  little  while  was  aston- 
ished to  find  the  tree  putting  out  new  shoots  and  re- 
covering from  the  disease.  Taking  the  hint,  he 
made  more  of  the  solution  and  poured  it  about  the 
roots  of  his  younger  trees  that  were  affected,  with 
the  result  that  the  blight  ceased  bothering  them. 
An  Eastern  fruit  journal  reports  also  that  the  use  of 
a  solution  of  copperas  as  a  spray  stops  the  blight. 
Here  is  another  suggestion:  I3ore  a  small  hole  into 
the  trunk  of  an  affected  pear  tree,  boring  downward, 
and  pour  a  solution  of  copperas  into  the  hole,  then 
plug  it  up  and  see  what  the  result  will  be.  It  can 
not  more  than  kill  the  tree,  which  the  blight  will  do 
anyway,  and  the  copperas  may  go  through  the  same 
and  kill  the  disease. 


About  Lemon  Houses. 

In  the  first  place,  says  a  writer  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  every  lemon  grower  who  is  in  the  business  to 
an  appreciable  extent  should  have  his  own  storage 
house.  As  to  packing  lemons  for  the  market,  that 
can  be  done  cheaper  and  better  from  a  central  point, 
large  enough  to  justify  the  employment  of  the  very 
best  skill.  Spring  wagons  are  coming  into  general 
use,  and  the  lemons  can  be  delivered  to  the  central 
house  in  fine  condition  if  properly  handled  at  the 
storage  house.  Granted  that  each  grower  should 
have  his  own  house,  he  evidently  cannot  increase  the 
beauty  of  it  by  building  the  lower  story  into  the 
ground.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  have  a  base- 
ment, however,  if  he  wants  it,  and  keeps  it  closed  all 
the  time. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  lemon  house  are  evenness 
of  temperature,  dryness  and  ventilation,  with  an  out- 
side corridor  for  storing  the  fresh  fruit  in  as  near  a 
cool,  open-air  condition  as  possible.  With  lumber, 
building  paper,  sawdust  walls,  or  any  form  of  wood- 
work that  may  preserve  a  proper  temperature  and 
exclusion  from  light,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
go  underground  for  storage.  If  the  builder  has  a 
few  live  oak  or  tall  eucalyptus  which  allow  perfect 
circulation,  under  which  to  construct  his  house,  he 
might  spare  some  expense  in  extra  wall  work.  Of 
course,  the  skyward  outlook  should  be  free  and  the 
upper  ventilators  always  in  order.  Plenty  of  hall-' 
ways  that  can  be  given  free  air,  the  doors  for  the 
inside  room  tight-fitting,  movable  ventilators  in  the 
roof,  good  walls,  the  house  built  near  the  ground — 
these  suggestions  might  also  be  beneficial. 

When  the  transportation  companies  shall  give  the 
lemon  men  a  low  winter  freight  rate  the  question  of 
storage  will  not  be  so  important,  but  that  would  not 
obviate  the  npcessity  of  a  good  .storage  house  for  the 
November  and  December  pick.  I  believe  the  wooden, 
one-floored  lemon  house  is  the  proper  thing,  although 


many  claim  that  they  get  all  the  essentials  by  the 
u^e  of  cement.  There  is  usually  enough  moisture  in 
curing  lemons,  however,  to  give  them  the  proper 
conditions  if  the  hot,  desiccating  air  can  be  shut  out. 
The  wooden  house  may  need  more  opening  and  clos- 
ing than  the  other  to  maintain  the  proper  tempera- 
ture, but  it  seems  to  be  in  general  favor. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Phylloxera  Investigations  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  jorunals  of  the  valley  are  properly  paying 
much  attention  to  the  exploration  and  experiments 
which  the  University  has  in  progress  to  assist  the 
local  authorities  in  defining  the  phylloxera  ted  district 
and  in  making  experiments  in  slaying  the  insect. 
The  Fresno  Republican  says  that  Mr.  Twight  of  the 
University  Experiment  Station  is  making  investiga- 
tions in  that  district  to  ascertain  how  rapidly  it  is 
likely  to  spread  in  future  and  the  best  methods  of 
meeting  the  condition.  The  question  of  the  slow  or 
rapid  spread  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  presence 
of  the  winged  form  of  the  insect.  If  that  is  here,  it 
will  be  but  a  short  time  until  every  part  of  the  valley 
is  taken.  If  there  is  no  winged  form,  the  only  way 
for  the  disease  to  advance  over  the  country  is  to  go 
through  and  upon  the  ground  from  vine  to  vine,  or 
by  means  of  cuttings  carried  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. This  is,  of  course,  a  very  slow  process,  one 
that  may  be  arrested,  and  in  such  case  it  will  be  years 
before  the  whole  of  the  grape  growing  region  is  over- 
whelmed. 

With  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  the  principal 
vineyardists,  Mr.  Twight  will  lay  out  the  experiments 
to  test  the  adaptablity  of  resistant  vines.  It  is  desired 
to  get  a  location  in  each  of  the  variety  of  the  soils — 
the  sandy,  white  ash,  heavy  red  and  adobe.  The 
University  will  furnish  about  fifty  resistant  cuttings 
for  each  place.  The  vineyard  managers,  said  Mr. 
Twight,  were  very  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  de- 
partment in  this  undertaking.  A  few  of  the  large 
vineyards  have  already  a  number  of  resistant  cut- 
tings of  one  kind  or  another  on  hand,  but  there  has 
been,  of  course,  no  comparative  studies  of  the  varie- 
ties. 

Experiments  are  to  be  made  with  regard  to  a 
number  of  methods  of  destroying  the  insects  of  the 
present  vines.  One  method  is  by  flooding,  and  the 
other  by  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide.  The  latter 
liquid  is  injected  into  the  ground  about  the  vines,  and 
the  fumes  are  supposed  to  kill  the  vermin.  'The 
claims  in  favor  of  flooding  have  been  widely  discussed. 
The  results  will  be  carefully  examined,  but  all  these 
plans  are  regarded  at  best  as  but  temporary  relief. 
It  is  said  that  some  experiments  in  the  use  of  bi- 
sulphide have  already  been  made  at  the  St.  George 
vineyard. 

As  to  finding  the  winged  variety  of  the  insect,  Mr. 
Twight  said  he  was  going  to  set  traps  for  them. 
The  phylloxera  is  very  small,  so  small  as  to  make  it 
hard  to  find  them  with  the  naked  eye.  All  that  have 
been  discovered  in  this  country  were  confined  to  the 
roots  of  the  vines.  To  trap  the  winged  specimens  a 
vine  will  be  covered  with  a  network  of  gauze,  and 
within  this  will  be  some  sheets  of  glue  or  paste. 
These  will  be  examindd  from  day  to  day  to  see  if  any 
insects  have  been  caught. 

Hanford  Desires  to  Participate. — A.  F.  Jewett 
writes  to  the  Hanford  Jounral  claiming  that  an  expert 
should  be  Sent  to  that  county.  He  puts  his  claim  in 
this  way:  ' 

I  cannot  understand  why  one  of  these  experts  has 
not  as  yet  been  sent  to  examine  the  vineyards  of 
Kings  county  to  ascertain  if  phylloxera  is,  or  is  not, 
prevalent  here,  unless  it  be  that  persons  interested 
in  the  sale  of  vineyard  lands  here  are  more  interested 
in  having  such  experts  remain  outside  of  this  county 
than  to  come  inside  of  it.  I  have  spoken  personally 
to  three  of  our  Supervisors  and  to  one  of  our  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  upon  the  necessity  of  having 
experts  sent  here,  and  all  of  them  appear  as  dormant 
as  mudsills  upon  the  subject. 

I  remember  when,  in  1892,  I  told  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  that  the  raisin  crop  here  had  been 
seriously  cut  off  by  frost,  certain  land  speculators 
who  had  been  telling  Eastern  people  that  we  never 
had  frost  here,  were  mad  enough  to  hang  me  ;  but 
when  fall  came  it  was  fully  demonstrated  that  I  had 
been  right. 

In  matters  of  this  kind  neither  a  hush  nor  a  scare 
policy  is  in  the  interests  of  the  public  good.  To  avoid 
either  extreme  investigation  is  the  only  practical 
method. 

If  I  have  phylloxera  in  any  of  my  vineyards  I  want 
to  know  it,  and  I  want  all  of  my  neighbors  to  know 
it,  so  that  we  may  prepare  for  the  emergency  that 
is  sure  to  come.  While  if,  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion by  a  competent  expert,  we  are  assured  that  we 
have  not  this  dread  disease  as  yet  in  this  county, 
every  property  owner  and  resident  loborer  in  the 
county  will  experience  a  feeling  of  relief.  There  is  a 
small  spot  in  one  of  ray  vineyards,  near  the  center, 
which  looks  very  much  as  if  effected  with  phylloxera, 
and  I  am  told  that  there  are  many  other  Kings 
county  vineyards,  near  the  center  of  which  are  like 
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suspicious  spots.  These  spots  are  all  reported  to  be 
small,  but  the  phylloxera  fly  travels  great  distances, 
and  a  swarm  coming  this  way  would  probably  divide 
up  into  small  squads  before  reaching  this  county. 

Now,  as  a  vineyardist  and  a  taxpayer,  I  insist  that 
a  competent  expert  be  sent  to  examine  the  vineyards 
of  this  county,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  arranged.  We 
may  as  well  face  the  music  now  as  later  on,  for  we 
will  have  it  to  do  and  the  sooner  we  prepare  for  it 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  It  is  folly  to  say  that 
this  dread  vine  disease  will  not  come  to  this  county, 
for  it  certainly  will,  if  indeed  it  is  not  already  here. 
It  is  known  beyond  doubt  to  be  30  miles  away,  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  every  grape 
vine  in  this  valley  will  be  wiped  out.  That  is  the 
history  of  the  disease  everywhere  it  has  been  known, 
in  both  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

It  is  also  folly  to  say  that  the  phylloxera  fly  will 
not  live  in  this  or  that  character  of  soil.  This  fly  is 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  vine,  and  it  is  safe  to 
presume  that  it  will .  thrive  wherever  the  vine  will 
grow. 

Now  what  I  propose  is:  That  the  progress  of  this 
disease  be  closely  followed  by  the  best  trained  ex- 
perts and  that  we  prepare  to  meet  it  with  resistant 
stock.  If  our  nurserymen  know  just  what  progress 
the  disease  is  making,  they  will  know  when  and  in 
what  quantities  to  grow  and  graft  this  stock  so  as  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  demand  for  it.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  plant  anything  but  resistant  roots  now.  In 
my  judgment,  twenty  years  hence  the  vineyard  in- 
terests of  this  valley  will  be  on  a  far  better  footing 
than  they  are  now.  Vineyardists  have  now  learned 
by  practical  experience  the  character  of  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vines.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  vineyards  of  this  valley  are  planted  upon  soil 
illy  adapted  to  the  business. 

Soil  too  weak  to  grow  good  wheat  is  not  strong 
enough  to  grow  grapes  with  profit.  Soil  upon  which 
grapes  will  not  ripen  sufficiently  to  make  good  raisins 
by  September  5th,  in  an  average  season,  is  too  damp 
and  heavy  for  grapes  and  had  far  better  be  planted 
to  other  fruit,  or  to  alfalfa. 

I  predict  for  both  the  raisins  and  the  wine  business, 
in  this  valley,  a  bright  future,  but  the  only  road  to 
success  hereafter  lies  through  the  resistant  vine. 


Vine  Planting  in  Sutter  County. 

The  Yuba  City  Farmer  says  that  it  is  claimed  that 
there  is  very  little  land  in  the  eastern  half  of  Sutter 
county  on  which  vines  will  not  grow  luxuriantly  with- 
out irrigation.  This  has  been  practically  demon- 
strated in  a  number  of  instances  and  large  returns 
have  been  realized,  and  this  very  fact  that  little  or 
no  irrigation  is  required  for  raising  wine  grapes 
makes  it  of  special  value  to  the  ranchers  who  are  not 
fixed  for  any  crop  which  needs  irrigation.  To  show 
that  the  people  are  in  earnest  concerning  this  indus- 
try, the  Farmer  prints  the  names  and  number  of 
acres  promised  for  vine  planting  :  J.  C.  Gray  100, 
Thomas  Holmes  40,  G.  L.  Jones  30,  G.  E.  Wapple  30. 
C.  B.  O'Banion  40,  Heiter  Blevin  100,  Mrs.  Ida  F. 
Lee  50,  E.  W.  Hixson  10,  Mark  Pease  30,  Lloyd  H. 
Wilbur  40. 


FRUIT  riARKETINQ. 


What  the  Prune  People  Are  Doing. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  says  that  the  contract  for 
the  packing  house  to  be  erected  by  the  Cured  Fruit 
Association  has  been  let.  This  structure  will  be 
built  in  Santa  Clara.  The  town  not  only  gives  the 
Association  a  twenty  years'  lease  of  the  lot  on  which 
it  is  to  be  built,  free  of  cost,  but  it  also  exempts  the 
structure  from  all  city  taxation  and  furnishes  water 
free. 

The  building  will  be  80  feet  wide  by  300  feet  long 
and  three  stories  high.  It  will  be  fitted  with  bins 
and  new  ways  of  the  most  approved  plans,  and  will 
furnish  storage  capacity  for  18,000,000  pounds  of 
prunes  and  complete  equipment  for  grading,  process- 
ing and  packing. 

What  it  Means. — The  building  of  this  warehouse 
is  taken  to  mean  that  the  Cured  Fruit  Association 
intends  to  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  packers 
in  case  such  occasion  arises  or  it  seems  prudent  and 
legal.  When  President  Woods  of  the  Cured  Fruit 
Association  was  recently  interviewed  in  regard 
to  the  matter  he  simply  had  to  say  that  the  direct- 
ors had  determined  to  build  the  warehouse,  that 
the  contract  had  been  put  on  file,  and  that  it 
spoke  for  itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is 
in  accord  with  the  policy  announced  at  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association  when  Judge  Bond, 
who  was  then  president,  held  that  the  growers  should 
pursue,  a  policy  that  would  make  them  absolutely 
independent.  It  is  understood  the  directors  feel  that 
the  Associatiori  must  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of 
itself  if  it  does  not  want  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Packers'  Co.,  and  that  the  expenditure  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  build  this  packing  house  will  be  more 
than  saved  in  the  price  received  for  prunes  because 
of  thi§  independence,  even  should  events  not  turn  so 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  the  packing,  and  if 


the  Association  does  its  own  packing  the  charges 
saved  would  be  enough  to  pay  for  the  packing  house 
twice  over. 

Prune  Prices  Withdrawn.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Association 
a  resolution  was  adopted  rescinding  the  price  fixed 
on  prunes.  This  price  was  a  3-cent  basis.  The 
action  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  means 
that  the  fruit  is  not  on  the  market — tha,t  is,  it  is  not 
seeking  a  sale.  Persons  wishing  to  buy  prunes  must 
now  seek  the  Association  and  negotiate  with  it  for 
such  fruit  as  desired.  It  is  plain  that  this  says  that 
prunes  are  good  property  and  worth  holding  for  pos- 
sibly better  prices  than  a  3-cent  basis.  Recent  sales 
I  have  been  unusual  for  so  early  in  the  season,  and  all 
reports  coming  in  tell  of  a  shortage  of  fruits  in  the 
East.  It  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  board  is 
taken  because  of  general  conditions  in  the  East. 

Prunes  Cracking. — Reports  from  various  sections 
of  the  valley  tell  of  prunes  splitting  wide  open  as 
they  approach  maturity.  A  grower  living  in  the 
hills  took  to  Manager  Graham  of  the  Flickinger  can- 
nery a  twig  18  inches  long.  On  this  were  twenty- 
five  magnificent  prunes,  and  not  a  sound  prune  in 
the  lot.  Each  was  split  open,  the  pit  is  exposed, 
and  the  fruit  worthless.  Milpitas  hills  are  not  the 
only  section  of  the  valley  where  this  trouble  exists, 
for  similar  reports  come  from  all  parts. 

Prunes  and  Apricots  at  Campbell. — The  apricot 
harvest  continues  to  keep  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
Campbell  section  busy.  The  cannery  has  been  run- 
ning at  good  speed  during  the  week,  and  the  various 
driers  are  turning  out  a  fair  amount  of  choice  dried 
golden  fruit.  The  supply  of  apricots  at  the  cannery 
will  soon  be  exhausted,  however,  but  the  company 
expects  to  make  its  best  and  longest  run  on  pears 
and  cling  peaches.  Agents  of  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association  are  in  the  field,  estimating  the 
amount  of  the  growing  prune  crop,  and  buyers  of 
green  prunes  are  also  quite  active,  canvassing  the 
market  and  buying  whenever  they  can  get  it  at  their 
figures.  Prices  have  been  quoted  at  from  $20  to  $23 
per  ton  for  ordinary  prunes,  but  the  growers  are 
holding  out  for  $25  per  ton  for  good  prunes.  The 
fruit  buyer  also  seems  to  look  with  considerable  long- 
ing on  the  dried  apricots,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  cured  fruits  in  the  market.  In  a  short 
time  off'ers  will  be  made  on  this  fruit,  and  from  all 
indications  it  will  command  a  good  price.  Apricot 
pits  seem  to  be  in  great  demand  this  year,  $13  per 
ton  being  offered,  while  last  season  $10  was  about  the 
ruling  price. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Advantages  of  Thoroughbred  or  High-Grade  Cows  for 
the  Dairy. 

By  Guy  H.  Miller,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern 
California  Dairymen's  Association. 

There  are  at  least  three  advantages  that  the 
thoroughbred,  or  high-grade,  has  over  the  scrub,  or 
low-grade  : 

First. — The  advantage  of  a  higher  market  value  a 
well-appearing  cow  that  shows  good  breeding  has 
over  a  coarse,  scrubby-looking  cow.  It  is  easier  to 
sell  a  cow  that  shows  the  type  of  some  of  the  dairy 
breeds  than  it  is  to  sell  a  cow  that  shows  plainly  that 
she  is  a  mongrel — and  nearly  every  dairyman  offers  a 
cow  for  sale  6nce  in  a  while. 

Second. — Breeders  whose  heifers  are  expected 
to  keep  up  the  herd,  or  to  increase  it,  or  to 
grow  into  cows  to  sell  as  family  cows,  know  that 
the  well-bred  cow  has  the  advantage  of  a  strong 
race  inheritance  from  a  line  of  ancestors  that 
have  been  bred  for  a  special  purpose.  She  is 
bred  with  a  special  end  in  view  ;  bred  to  produce 
milk  and  butter.  It  costs  no  more  to  raise  heifers 
from  high-bred  cows  that  make  fine  yearly  records 
than  it  does  to  raise  the  heifers  of  cows  that  are 
scrubs  and  only  make  200  pounds  of  butter  a  year. 
And  you  can  easily  expect  a  herd  of  heifers  to  make 
cows  that  will  average  as  high  as  their  dams,  pro- 
vided they  are  sired  by  a  bull  that  is  of  as  high  class 
as  the  dams. 

Sandy  Larkins,  in  his  book,  "Dairy  Fortunes," 
gives  figures  to  prove  that  if  a  cow  that  produces  350 
pounds  of  butter  per  year  is  worth  $40,  a  cow  that 
will  produce  450  pounds  of  butter  is  worth  $86.66. 
That  is  a  difference  that  is  worth  having.  That  dif- 
ference represents  only  the  difference  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts, to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  value  of  the  450- 
pound  cow  as  a  breeder.  These  cows  can  be  raised 
at  the  same  price  each. 

The  third  advantage  of  well-bred  cows  is  their 
greater  production.  To  show  that  the  highly-bred 
cow  is  a  greater  producer,  I  will  quote  some  yearly 
herd  records.  To  judge  any  class  of  cattle  intelli- 
gently you  must  resort  to  some  method  of  compari- 
son. It  is  said  comparisons  are  odious,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  are  to  the  scrub  cow.  But  we  have  to 
make  comparisons  to  obtain  knowledge.  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  yearly  re- 
ports of  the  work  of  herds  in  several  different  sec- 
tions : 

A  Contrast. — First,  I  have  a,  record  of  the  yearly 


work  of  the  Utah  Experiment  Station  herd.  This  is 
taken  from  Bulletin  No.  43  of  that  station.  This  herd 
consisted  of  common  cows,  selected  from  the  herds  of 
farmers  in  that  section.  The  manner  of  selection 
was  to  visit  the  different  herds  in  the  section,  look 
the  cows  over,  and  select  a  few  to  test  by  the  Bab- 
cock  machine.  More  than  250  cows  were  inspected, 
and  75  of  this  number  were  selected  for  test.  So, 
you  see,  there  were  175  cows  that  they  knew  they  did 
not  want  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  testing.  Of 
the  seventy-five  cows  whose  milk  was  weighed  and 
tested,  eleven  were  selected  for  purchase.  We  can 
be  sure  that  these  eleven  cows  were  the  aristocracy 
of  this  particular  breed — the  "common  cow."  The 
station  had  originally  three  cows — one  pure-bred 
Jersey  and  two  common  cows — making  fourteen  cows 
in  the  herd.  The  milk  of  each  cow  was  weighed  every 
milking  and  tested  regularly.  The  yearly  report 
shows  an  average  of  5655  pounds  of  milk  and  268 
pounds  of  butter  per  cow.  The  highest  butter  yield 
was  364.64  pounds  ;  this  was  made  by  the  pure-bred 
Jersey,  who  gave  6801  pounds  of  milk.  The  highest 
milk  yield  was  7156  pounds  by  a  common  cow.  She 
was  farrow  the  first  six  months  and  milked  the  full 
365  days.  The  Jersey  cow  made  the  most  butter  and 
made  it  at  the  least  cost  per  pound.  These  cows  were 
well  fed  and  well  cared  for. 

Here  is  another  report  from  an  experiment  sta- 
tion. This  is  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Kansas  Station, 
and  is  a  report  of  the  yearly  work  of  the  station's 
scrub  herd.  This  is  a  herd  of  twelve  cows,  bought  in 
the  surrounding  country  expressly  for  this  experi- 
ment. The  object  was  to  test  the  value  of  this  class 
of  cows  for  dairy  purposes.  This  herd  gave  an  aver- 
age of  5707  pounds  of  milk,  making  an  average  of 
277.7  pounds  of  butter  per  cow.  The  highest  butter 
yield  was  447.6  pounds  from  9116  pounds  of  milk. 
And,  just  as  was  shown  in  the  Utah  herd,  the  cow 
that  made  the  most  butter  made  it  at  the  least  cost 
per  pound.  This  cow  was  No.  20  of  this  herd,  who 
made  447.6  pounds  of  butter;  she  is  the  best  common 
cow  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  She  made  better  than 
eighty  pounds  more  butter  than  any  other  cow  in  the 
herd.  She  made  a  net  profit  of  $40;  average  net 
profit  of  the  herd  was  $16.25  per  cow.  They  lost  43 
cents  on  one  cow.  The  cows  were  fed  a  balanced  ra- 
tion and  were  well  cared  for. 

I  also  have  a  report  from  the  Wisconsin  Station.  This 
bulletin  is  a  report  of  the  yearly  work  of  four  differ- 
ent herds,  owned  by  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
station.  Milking  and  weighing  of  the  milk  of  each 
cow  was  done  by  the  owner,  and  the  testing  by  the 
station  officers.  The  herds  were  designated  A,  B,  C 
and  D.  In  herd  A  there  were  twelve  cows.  The  av- 
erage made  by  this  herd  was  4820  pounds  of  milk, 
229  pounds  of  butter.  In  herd  B  there  were  only  five 
cows.  They  made  an  average  of  6383  pounds  of  milk, 
319  pounds  butter.  In  herd  C  twelve  cows,  that  made 
an  average  of  6056  pounds  of  milk,  315  pounds  of  but- 
ter. In  herd  D  there  were  only  four  cows.  They 
made  an  average  of  5788  pounds  of  milk,  292  pounds 
of  butter.  Combining  the  four  herds,  we  have  an 
average  of  5623  pounds  of  milk  and  281  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  cow  for  the  thirty-three  cows.  Each  farmer 
fed  the  individual  cows  of  his  herd  the  same  ration; 
so,  of  course,  the  cow  that  made  the  most  butter 
made  it  at  the  least  cost  per  pound.  These  cows  are 
represented  as  being  fair  samples  of  the  common  cows 
of  that  section. 

In  the  three  bulletins  quoted  we  have  three  differ- 
ent sections  represented — Utah,  Kansas  and  Wiscon- 
sin. If  we  take  an  average  of  these  three  reports, 
we  should  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  best  class  of 
common  cows  can  do.  We  find  that  the  fifty-nine 
cows  reported  in  these  tests  made  an  average  of  5647 
pounds  of  milk  and  277  pounds  of  butter  per  cow. 

Thoroughbred  Records. — Now  I  will  quote  a  few 
yearly  records  of  high-grade  and  thoroughbred 
herds  : 

Here  is  a  report  of  the  yearly  work  of  a  herd  of 
pure-bred  Guernseys.  There  were  ten  cows  in  this 
herd,  four  of  them  were  ten  years  of  age  and  another 
fifteen  years  of  age,  who  gave  milk  from  two  teats 
only,  and  is  kept  now  solely  as  a  breeder.  The  ten 
cows  made  an  average  of  6347  pounds  of  milk  and 
350.77  pounds  of  butter — an  advantage  over  the 
scrubs  of  73  pounds  of  butter  and  700  pounds  of  milk. 

Here  is  a  record  of  a  herd  of  grade  Jerseys  down  in 
Tennessee  :  Sixteen  cows  in  the  herd,  who  made  an 
average  of  5336  pounds  of  milk  and  350  pounds  of 
butter.  This  is  a  herd  of  rich  cows;  they  did  not 
give  quite  as  much  milk  as  the  scrubs,  but  made  73 
pounds  more  butter  per  cow.  This  is  the  lowest 
record  I  have  seen  for  high  grades,  where  all  the 
milk  and  butter  were  taken  into  account  and  where 
the  cows  were  well  cared  for  and  well  fed,  like  the 
scrubs  whose  tests  are  reported  above. 

Now  we  have  a  report  of  a  western  Kansas  herd  of 
grade  Holsteins.  The  grades  are  half  bloods  and 
higher.  The  dairyman  tried  a  herd  of  scrub  cows 
first,  but  could  not  make  it  go.  So  he  graded  up  his 
herd  by  using  pure-bred  sires,  and  this  is  the  report 
for  last  year.  Several  heifers  are  included  in  the 
herd.  The  average  milk  yield  was  8263  pounds  of 
butter  and  360  75  pounds  per  cow.  This  is  a  gain 
over  the  scrubs  of  2616  pounds  of  milk  and  90.75 
pounds  of  butter. 

Here  is  a  report  of  a  small  herd  of  Jerseys  owned 
by  a  woman  up  in  northern  Vermont.  This  is  a  herd 
of  ten  cows.    They  made  404i  pounds  of  butter  per 
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cow.  The  yearly  milk  yield  is  not  given,  nor  the  milk 
and  cream  used  by  the  family  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  report  of  butter  yield.  This  herd  is 
registered  stock  and  belongs  to  Mrs.  Agnes  Cook  of 
West  Glover,  Vt.  She  and  her  three  small  boys  do 
the  work.  This  herd  is  all  descended  from  one  cow, 
the  oldest  being  eight  years  old.  Here  is  an  example 
of  the  wisdom  of  having  a  good,  pure-bred  foundation 
to  breed  a  herd  from. 

The  Writer's  Herd. — Now  I  wish  to  report  the 
work  of  my  own  herd  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 
1899  :  This  herd  made  an  average  of  (3428  pounds  of 
milk  and  413.75  pounds  of  butter.  There  were  eight 
head  in  the  herd,  the  oldest  being  six  years  old  and 
the  others  four  years  and  under.  The  highest  milk 
yield  was  7977i  pounds  of  milk,  made  by  Elaine  C, 
who  made  497.72  pounds  butter,  age  four  years. 

The  highest  butter  yield  was  made  by  Nettie  Un- 
derwood, 511.86  pounds  from  7593^  pounds  of  milk, 
age  four  years.  The  cow  that  made  the  most  butter 
made  it  at  the  least  cost  per  pound.  Two  of  this  herd 
made  over  500  pounds  of  butter  this  year. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1900,  this  herd  made 
an  average  of  6644  pounds  of  milk  and  425.88  pounds 
of  butter  per  cow.  This  is  an  advantage  of  997  pounds 
of  milk  and  148  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  over  the 
average  made  by  the  common  cows.  There  were 
three  cows  in  the  Vendera  herd  this  year  that  made 
over  500  pounds  of  butter,  and,  as  before,  the  cow 
that  made  the  most  butter  made  it  at  the  least  cost 
per  pound.  The  Vendera  herd  is  a  herd  of  registered 
Jerseys. 

Now  I  wish  to  give  the  report  of  one  more  herd. 
This  is  a  herd  of  registered  Jerseys  owned  by  F.  H. 
Scribner,  Rosedale,  Wis.  There  were  twenty-two 
cows  in  the  herd,  and  all  ages  represented.  They  for 
the  year  1900  averaged  6991  pounds  of  milk,  making 
449  pounds  of  butter  per  cow.  This  beats  the  scrub 
average — 1344  pounds  of  milk  and  172  pounds  of  but- 
ter; the  difference,  172  pounds  of  butter,  is  more  but- 
ter than  some  cows  can  make  in  a  year.  One  of  the 
cows  in  the  Kansas  herd  only  made  158  pounds.  The 
cow  that  gave  the  most  milk  in  this  herd  is  Ida  of 
Glendale.  She  gave  13,474  pounds  of  milk  and  made 
740  pounds  of  butter. 

According  to  Sandy  Larkin,  if  a  350-pound  cow  is 
worth  $40,  a  cow  that  will  make  750  pounds  is  worth 
$825.  It  did  not  cost  any  more  to  raise  Ida  of  Glen- 
dale than  to  raise  a  heifer  from  the  cow  at  the  Kan- 
sas Station  that  made  158  pounds  of  butter.  A  heifer 
calf  from  Ida  of  Glendale  is  worth  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  heifer  calves  from  the  Kansas  scrub. 

There  are  many  fine  herds  of  pure-bred  dairy  cat- 
tle that  make  just  as  good  records  as  Mr.  Scribner's, 
and  there  are  cows  that  can  make  more  butter  than 
Ida  of  Glendale.  But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  point  out  the  work  of  individual  cows  with  high 
records.  It  has  been  the  aim  to  show  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  yearly  records  of  the  best  com- 
mon or  scrub  cows  of  no  breeding  and  the  records 
made  by  high-grade  and  pure-bred  cows  of  recognized 
dairy  breeds. 

How  TO  Get  Better  Cows. — I  think  enough  sam- 
ples have  been  cited  to  show  that  the  way  to  attain 
the  highest  success  in  dairying  is  to  obtain  the  best 
blood  you  can  afford  to  start  with  and  then  grade  up. 
Grade  up  is  the  keynote  to  success  in  any  line  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  just  as  easy  to  raise  a  herd  of  cows 
that  will  make  more  than  277  pounds  of  butter  as  to 
raise  a  herd  that  will  make  less.  Every  dairyman  can 
start  on  this  road  if  he  only  thinks  so.  If  you  can  not 
buy  high-bred  cows  to  start  with,  buy  the  best  you 
can.  Then  get  a  pure-bred  bull  of  some  of  the  dairy 
breeds;  get  a  bull  from  a  cow  that  has  made  a  cred- 
itable record  ;  then  use  him  to  grade  up  your  herd. 
If  you  can  not  buy  a  bull,  then  buy  a  bull  calf;  he  will 
be  a  bull  next  year.  Do  not  breed  to  a  grade  sire,  no 
matter  how  much  he  looks  like  a  thoroughbred.  A 
grade  has  not  that  race  impressiveness  that  a  pure- 
bred has.  The  well  known  dairy  breeds  have  been 
bred  for  the  special  purpose  of  dairy  work  for  more 
than  100  years,  and  you  want  to  get  the  benefit  of 
what  these  former  breeders  have  done  in  the  way  of 
improving  dairy  cattle.  And  after  you  have  started 
to  breed  up,  do  not  forget  to  feed  up,  and  in  a  few 
years  you  will  produce  a  herd  of  cattle  that  will  be 
a  source  of  profit  and  a  credit  to  yourself  and  to  the 
dairy  interests  of  your  section. 


Mr.  Burjess  Adds  to  His  Milk  Fever  Essay. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  your  issue  of  July  27th  I  notice 
what  I  had  to  say  at  the  Southern  California  Dairy- 
men's Association  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  recently.  I 
did  not  intend  it  for  publication  and  wish  to  add 
something  to  it  to  make  it  more  valuable  to  my 
brother  dairymen. 

I  do  advise  giving  hypodermic  ally  the  dose  of 
strychnine  and  digatalin.  As  I  stated  in  my  essay 
the  dose  indicated  is  a  maximum  dose,  and  only  in 
extreme  cases  should  it  be  used.  I  would  recom- 
mend for  the  novice  the  use  of  say  one-half  grain 
strychnine,  one-twentieth  grain  digatalin,  following 
up  as  directed  and  as  the  patient's  condition  re- 
quired. I  have  never  lost  a  case  with  this  treat- 
ment. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Dairy- 


men's Association  recently,  I  have  cured  the  worst 
case  of  milk  fever  I  ever  witnessed.  This  cow 
dropped  her  calf  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  I 
was  called  at  3  o'clock  a.  m.  next  morning.  This 
cow  had  been  milked  out  repeatedly  the  day  before 
calving,  and  also  she  claimed  another  cow's  calf  and 
allowed  this  calf  to  suck  her,  so  if  there  is  anything 
in  "  there  being  germs  in  the  udder,"  and  that  calf 
sucking  before  calving,  and  milking,  this  disproves 
that  theory.  Also  this  cow  did  retain  the  placenta, 
something  I  had  never  seen  before  and  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  In  fact  I  had  always  felt  quite  safe 
when  an  extra  good  cow  retains  the  afterbirth.  I 
always  do,  however,  remove  it  if  it  does  not  come 
away  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  greatest  caution  should  be  observed  to  have 
everything  absolutely  clean  and  disinfected — hands 
and  instruments  used,  everything — you  cannot  be  too 
careful.  Remember  also  that  it  is  very  important  to 
get  the  medicine  to  work  as  speedily  as  possible,  so 
do  not  waste  any  time. 

I  might  perhaps  give  the  early  symptoms  of  milk 
fever:  The  cow  is  usually  taken  down  in  from  ten  to 
forty-eight  hours  after  calving,  rarely  after  the  sixth 
day.  All  signs  are  gradual:  as  the  disease  increases 
symptoms  will  be  more  marked  and  can  be  observed 
by  any  one.  The  cow  calves  satisfactorily  and  ap- 
pears perfectly  at  ease  and  comfortable,  but  within 
a  certain  time  signs  of  disturbance  are  evident  to  the 
intelligent  observer,  the  appetite,  at  first  normal, 
has  declined  or  may  be  absent.  The  animal  appears 
dull  and  does  not  chew  her  cud.  She  is  restless,  con- 
stantly moving  her  hind  feet,  the  milk  secretions 
rapidly  decrease  and  finally  cease  altogether.  The 
mouth  is  hot  and  dry,  the  mucus  membrane  is  red- 
dened, horns  and  ears  are  hot  if  the  temperature  is 
up  above  normal  and  cold  if  it  is  below.  Respiration 
increases  in  frequency,  but  the  motion  is  not  deep  or 
vigorous,  the  breath  is  short  and  the  animal  appears 
anxious  to  avoid  pain  in  the  act  of  breathing. 

Another  phase  of  the  malady  now  appears.  Pain 
is  evident  internally,  as  the  animal  grinds  her  teeth, 
looks  at  her  flank,  throws  her  head  to  her  side, 
draws  up  her  hind  feet  toward  abdomen  and  almost 
immediately  afterward  shoots  them  out  again  very 
quickly.  She  soon  will  become  unconscious  and  the 
white  of  the  eye  a  dull  leaden  color.  It  is  folly  to 
attempt  to  give  medicine  by  the  mouth,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  go  the  wrong  way,  into  the  lungs,  causing 
pneumonia.  If  nothing  is  done  the  animal  will  not 
live  twenty-four  hours  after  being  taken  down.  Bet- 
ter than  any  cure  is  how  to  prevent  it.  I  may  try 
and  tell  how  this  may  be  done  in  some  future  letter. 

The  Good  Cows  are  Attacked. — Any  cow  I  have 
known  that  has  taken  milk  fever  has  produced  two 
pounds  butter  fat  per  day  or  has  been  capable  of 
producing  this  quantity;  also  cows  susceptible  to 
milk  fever  are  cows  giving  from  thirty-five  pounds 
up  to  sixty  pounds  of  milk  daily,  testing  from  4%  to 
6%  butter  fat.  These  are  cows  that  are  fed  well, 
and  come  fresh  in  fine,  sleek  order.  I  have  never 
known  cows  that  have  to  be  "tailed  up"  to  have 
milk  fever,  nor  three-gallon  cows;  only  the  very  best 
and  greatest  producers  are  subjects. 

C.  D.  Burgess. 

Arlington  Station,  Riverside,  Cal. 

It  is  very  kind  of  Mr.  Burgess  to  give  us  this  post- 
script to  his  excellent  essay.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  about  prevention. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


About  Egg^ 

From  a  recent  Farmers'  BuUetln  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Different  methods  of  evaporating  or  desiccating 
eggs  have  been  proposed,  and  several  products  which 
claim  to  be  prepared  in  this  way  are  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  said  that  the  egg  is  dried  in  or  out  of  a 
vacuum,  usually  by  a  gentle  heat  or  by  currents  of 
air.  When  placed  on  the  market  the  dried  egg  is 
usually  ground.  Sometimes  salt,  sugar,  or  both, 
have  been  used  as  preservatives.  Such  material  is 
merely  egg  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  water  has 
been  removed.  If  the  process  of  manufacture  is  such 
that  the  resulting  product  is  palatable  and  keeps 
well,  the  value  of  evaporated  eggs  under  many  cir- 
cumstances is  evident. 

This  material  is  used  by  bakers  to  some  extent  as 
being  cheaper  when  fresh  eggs  are  high  in  price.  It 
is  also  used  in  provisioning  camps  and  expeditions, 
since  desiccated  foods  have  the  advantage  of  a  higher 
nutritive  value  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  than  the 
same  materials  when  fresh.  Fresh  eggs  contain 
about  25%  of  dry  matter.  If  all  the  water  is  removed 
in  preparing  evaporated  eggs,  one  pound  will  furnish 
nutritive  material  equivalent  to  about  four  pounds  of 
fresh  eggs.  One  of  the  commercial  products  recently 
tested  appeared  to  be  dried  egg  coarsely  ground. 
For  use  it  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  mixture  could  then  be  fried  or 
made  into  an  omelet,  etc.,  and  was  found  to  be  very 
palatable,  closely  resembling  in  taste  the  same  dishes 
made  from  fresh  eggs. 

Substitutes  for  Eggs. — An  egg  substitute  has 


been  manufactured  from  skim  milk.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tain the  casein  and  albumen  of  the  milk  mixed  with  a 
little  flour,  and  is  put  up  in  the  form  of  a  paste  or 
powder.  Such  material  is  evidently  rich  in  protein, 
and,  according  to  reports  apparently  reliable,  is  used 
in  considerable  quantities  by  bakers  and  confectioners 
in  place  of  fresh  eggs. 

Egg  substitutes  have  been  devised  which  consist  of 
mixtures  of  animal  or  vegetable  fats,  albumen,  starch 
or  flour,  coloring  matter,  and  some  leavening  powder 
in  addition  to  the  mineral  matters  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  egg.  Such  products  are  designed  to  re- 
semble eggs  in  composition. 

Other  egg  substitutes  have  been  marketed  which 
contain  little  or  no  albumen,  but  apparently  consist 
quite  largely  of  starch,  colored  more  or  less  with 
some  yellow  substance.  These  goods  are  specially 
recommended  for  making  custards  and  puddings  sim- 
ilar in  appearance  to  those  in  which  fresh  eggs  are 
used.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  prod- 
ucts cannot  be  made  so  that  they  will  be  perfectly 
wholesome.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in 
the  diet  they  cannot  replace  fresh  eggs,  since  they 
do  not  contain  much  nitrogenous  matter  or  fat.  As 
recently  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  medical  journals, 
this  may  be  an  important  matter  if  such  an  egg  sub- 
stitute is  used  in  the  diet  of  invalids,  especially  if  the 
composition  of  the  egg  substitute  is  not  known,  and 
it  is  employed  with  the  belief  that,  like  eggs,  it  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  protein. 

Possible  Danger  From  Eating  Eggs. — Occasion- 
ally a  person  is  found  who  is  habitually  made  ill  by 
eating  eggs,  just  as  there  are  those  who  cannot  eat 
strawberries  or  other  foods  without  distress.  Such 
cases  are  due  to  some  personal  idiosyncrasy,  showing 
that  in  reality  "one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison."  A  satisfactory  explanation  of  such  idiosyn- 
crasy seems  to  be  lacking. 

Overindulgence  in  eggs,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
foods,  may  induce  indigestion  or  other  bad  effects. 
Furthermore,  under  certain  conditions,  eggs  may  be 
the  cause  of  illness  by  communicating  some  bacterial 
disease  or  some  parasite.  It  is  possible  for  an  egg  to 
become  infected  with  micro-organisms,  either  before 
it  is  laid  or  after.  The  shell  is  porous,  and  offers  no 
greater  resistance  to  micro-organisms  which  cause 
disease  than  it  does  to  those  which  cause  the  egg  to 
spoil  or  rot.  When  the  infected  egg  is  eaten  raw, 
the  micro-organisms,  if  present,  are  communicated  to 
man  and  may  cause  disease.  If  an  egg  remains  in  a 
dirty  nest,  defiled  with  the  micro-organisms  which 
cause  typhoid  fever,  carried  there  on  the  hen's  feet 
or  feathers,  it  is  not  strange  if  some  of  these  bacteria 
occasionally  penetrate  the  shell,  and  the  egg  thus 
becomes  a  possible  source  of  infection.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  common  troubles  due  to  bacterial  infec- 
tion of  eggs  is  the  more  or  less  serious  illness  some- 
times caused  by  eating  those  which  are  "stale." 
This  often  resembles  ptomaine  poisoning,  which  is 
caused,  not  by  micro-organisms  themselves,  but  by 
the  poisonous  products  which  they  elaborate  from 
materials  on  which  they  grow. 

Occasionally  the  eggs  of  worms,  etc.,  have  been 
found  inside  hens'  eggs,  as  indeed  have  grains,  seeds, 
etc.  Such  bodies  were  doubtless  accidently  occluded 
while  the  white  and  shell  were  being  added  to  the 
yolk  in  the  egg  gland  of  the  fowl. 

Judged  by  the  comparatively  small  number  of  cases 
of  infection  or  poisoning,  due  to  eggs,  reported  in 
medical  literature,  the  danger  of  disease  from  this 
source  is  not  very  great.  However,  in  view  of  its 
possibility,  it  is  best  to  keep  eggs  as  clean  as  possible 
and  thus  endeavor  to  prevent  infection.  Clean  poul- 
try houses,  poultry  runs  and  nests  are  important, 
and  eggs  should  always  be  stored  and  marketed  un- 
der sanitary  conditions.  The  subject  of  handling  food 
in  a  cleanly  manner  is  too  seldom  thought  of,  and 
what  is  said  of  eggs  in  this  connection  applies  to 
many  other  foods  with  even  more  force. 

Oriental  Methods. — In  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago salted  ducks'  eggs  are  an  article  of  diet.  The 
new-laid  eggs  are  packed  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a 
mixture  of  clay,  brick  dust  and  salt.  They  are  eaten 
hard-boiled.  It  is  said  that  in  this  region  and  in  India 
turtle  eggs  are  also  preserved  in  salt.  These  prod- 
ucts, while  unusual,  do  not  necessarily  suggest  an  un- 
pleasant article  of  diet.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said 
of  a  Chinese  product  which  has  often  been  described. 
Ducks'  eggs  are  buried  in  the  ground  for  ten  or 
twelve  months  and  undergo  a  peculiar  fermentation. 
The  hydrogen  sulphide  formed  breaks  the  shell  and 
escapes  while  the  egg  becomes  hard  in  texture.  It  is 
said  that  the  final  product  does  not  possess  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  or  taste.  Eggs  treated  in  this  or 
some  similar  way  are  on  sale  in  the  Chinese  quarter 
of  San  Francisco,  and  very  likely  in  other  American 
cities.  A  sample  recently  examined  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  egg  covered  with  dark-colored  clay 
or  mud. 


The  maximum  velocity  of  the  water  column  in  the 
drive  pipe  of  a  hydraulic  ram  rarely  gfets  over  3.6  feet 
per  second.  In  certain  modifications  of  the  hydraulic 
ram  employed  in  air  compression  velocities  up  to  7.5  feet 
have  been  obtaiaed  in  practice.  There  is  with  these 
higher  velocities  a  positive  gain  in  economy,  but  no 
higher  rate  of  eflBclency. 

An  automobile  has  been  successfully  employed  on 
mountain  roads  In  California. 
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ALAMEDA. 

The  Apricot  Crop.— Niles  Herald, 
July  26 :  The  first  shipment  of  apricots 
from  Niles  this  season  was  made  July  2, 
and  consisted  of  two  boxes  by  Joe  Tyson 
and  one  by  Mrs.  Pickering'.  Since  that 
date  the  shipments  have  steadily  and 
rapidly  increased  until  Tuesday,  when 
seven  carloads  were  sent  from  this  sta- 
tion. The  total  amount  shipped  to  date 
will  aggregate  about  1,000,000  pounds. 

Good  Crops. — Livermore,  July  24 : 
Both  hay  and  grain  appear  to  be  yielding 
fully  up  to  expectations.  Some  of  the 
first  hay  cut  was  damaged  by  the  rain  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  unsalable, 
but  the  farmers  say  that  beyond  a  bad 
color  it  was  not  harmed  and  will  be  good 
enough  for  home  feeding.  The  hay  is 
said  to  be  heavier  than  usual,  and  all  that 
was  cut  late  is  of  excellent  quality.  Al- 
though the  usual  number  of  presses  are  in 
the  field  farmers  are  complaining,  as 
there  is  so  much  work  on  hand  that  it 
will  be  late  in  the  fall  before  all  the  baling 
is  done  with  the  present  facilities.  Con- 
trary to  expectations,  the  price  promises 
to  be  fair.  Several  sales  were  made  this 
week  at  $9  a  ton  delivered.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  both  turning  out  well  and  the 
four  threshers  now  at  work  in  the  valley 
will  be  kept  busy  for  many  weeks  to  come 
before  the  crop  is  all  in  the  sack. 

BUTTE. 

According  to  the  assessor,  Butte  county 
has  the  following  fruit  trees :  Apple, 
8175;  apricot,  14,420;  cherry,  9600;  fig, 
9320;  olive,  71,000  bearing  and  32,000  non- 
bearing;  peach,  125,000;  pear,  20,425; 
prune,  83,315;  lemon,  1220;  orange,  307,- 
800  bearing  and  20,090  non  -  bearing  ; 
almond,  25,375;  walnut,  965. 

NEVADA. 
Immense  Loss  by  Forest  Fire.— 
Grass  Valley,  July  28. — This  afternoon 
the  forest  fires  in  Indian  Springs  and 
Spenceville  districts  broke  out  with  re- 
newed fury,  the  flames  sweeping  over  vast 
areas  of  forest  and  brush  and  leaving  a 
trail  of  disaster  behind.  The  renewal  of 
the  fire  alarmed  the  neighborhood  and  a 
large  force  of  men  went  to  the  scene, 
fighting  the  flames.  On  the  Webber 
ranch  everything  except  the  house  has 
been  burned.  The  flames  came  with  such 
a  rush  that  before  the  men  could  get  to 
the  barn  the  structure  caught,  burning 
two  horses  with  it.  Edward  Brown  Mills 
has  been  burned  over,  destroying  a  large 
amount  of  pasturage,  hay,  fence,  build- 
ings and  other  property. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Good  Prices  for  Grapes. — Pasadena 
Star,  July  24  :  The  grape  growers  of  the 
San  Gabriel  valley  are  jubilant,  for  they 
have  been  offered  and  have  accepted  $25 
per  ton  for  the  new  crop  of  wine  grapes. 
The  offer  was  made  yesterday  to  the 
growers,  as  an  association,  by  President 
H.  J.  Wallacott,  who  had  called  a  special 
meeting  for  the  purpose.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  representatives  from 
every  section  between  Sierra  Madre  and 
Pasadena  to  Cucamonga,  and  also  from 
the  San  Fernando,  Artesia  and  Norwalk 
sections.  Mr.  Wallacott's  offer,  which  he 
said  came  from  New  York  purchasers, 
was  quickly  accepted  by  unanimous  vote, 
thus  shutting  out  entirely  the  southern 
California  wine  men,  who  have  for  years 
handled  the  local  crop,  nearly  always 
upon  their  own  terms.  The  wine  men's 
offer  this  year  was  $18  a  ton.  The  New 
Yorkers  are  to  take  2500  tons  at  the  $25 
figure,  leaving  a  balance  of  about  1000 
tons  to  be  disposed  of  later.  The  vines 
were  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition 
everywhere  and  a  bountiful  crop  is  as- 
sured. The  highest  price  paid  for  twenty 
years  past  in  this  section  for  wine  grapes 
was  $16.50  per  ton. 

MENDOCINO. 

Threshing  Machine  Boiler  Ex- 
plodes AND  Kills  Two  Men.— A  Santa 
Rosa  dispatch,  under  date  of  July  27, 
stated  that  Anderson  valley,  near  Boon- 
ville,  was  in  flames,  as  a  result  of  a  thresh- 
ing machine  explosion,  in  which  two  men 
lost  their  lives.  The  victims  are  William 
Rose  and  David  Lear.  The  former  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  threshing  outfit, 
which  was  at  work  on  John  Smalley's 
ranch.  He  was  superintending  the  run- 
ning of  the  engine  when  the  explosion 
occurred,  and  it  is  thought  that  ignorance 
of  the  apparatus  on  his  part  was  the  cause 
of  the  tragedy.  He  allowed  the  water  in 
the  boilers  to  become  low.  When  the  ex- 
plosion occurred  Lear  was  at  work  on  top 
of  the  machine  "  feeding  "  grain.  He  was 
struck  by  a  portion  of  the  boiler,  which 
was  blown  entirely  over  the  separator. 
The  stack  at  which  the  thresher  was 
working  took  fire  and  the  flames  rapidly 
spread,  burning  all  the  barns  and  build- 
ings on  the  place.    The  Smalley  residence 


and  live  stock  were  saved  with  difflculty. 
From  this  ranch  the  fire  was  communi- 
cated to  adjoining  property,  and  hundreds 
of  acres  of  standing  grain  were  burned 
over. 

MERCED. 
Damaging  Grain  Fire.  —  Merced 
County  Sun:  Sunday  afternoon  a  fire 
was  discovered  on  the  Pat  Reilly  ranch, 
about  4  miles  southwest  of  Merced.  After 
burning  some  fencing,  about  twenty  tons 
of  hay,  considerable  stubble  and  some 
grazing  on  the  Chamberlain  ranch, 
further  spread  was  stopped  in  that  direc- 
tion. Mike  Rahilly  lost  250  tons  of  hay  in 
stack  and  some  200  acres  of  standing 
grain,  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The 
fire  spread  in  the  Tetzlaff  brothers'  stub- 
ble. In  the  center  of  the  tract  stood 
about  100  acres  of  wheat,  and  alongside  of 
it  a  combined  harvester.  The  Tetzlaffs 
barely  had  time  to  gather  their  stock 
from  the  pasture  and  haul  the  harvester 
on  to  some  summer-fallowqd  land,  when 
the  fire  struck  the  standing  wheat.  From 
this  it  spread  along  the  stubble  into  a  pile 
of  some  2000  sacks  of  wheat,  which  was 
saved  with  but  little  damage.  Altogether 
it  is  the  most  extensive  grain  fire  that  we 
have  experienced  in  this  vicinity  this  sea- 
son.   The  total  loss  will  reach  fully  $5000. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Fine  Specimen  of  Fern  Life.— San 
Bernardino  Sun  :  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  plant  life  growing  in 
this  section  of  the  country  is  the  immense 
fern  just  inside  the  big  plate  glass  window 
at  Barton  &  Catick's.  The  plant  is  of  the 
asparagus  sprengeri  variety,  and  is  per- 
haps the  largest  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
Fronds  measuring  the  enormous  length  of 
12  feet  6  inches  have  been  cut  from  the 
plant,  all  of  which  sprung  from  the  three 
puny  fronds  measuring  less  than  3  inches 
in  length.  The  plant  blossoms  three 
times  during  the  year  and  is  now  in  full 
bloom.  The  odor  given  off  is  extremely 
pleasing  to  the  smell,  having  a  peculiar 
flavor,  which  seems  for  all  the  world  like 
freshly  picked  peaches. 

Lemon  Growers,  Notice.— Ontario 
Record-Observer,  July  26.  A  meeting  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Upland,  Citrus 
Fruit  and  Cucamonga  Association,  On- 
tario, and  Lemon  Growers'  Exchange  is 
called  for  Saturday,  Aug.  3,  at  2:30  p.  m., 
at  the  Exchange  building  at  North  On- 
tario, to  discuss  the  question  of  proper 
protection  of  lemon  and  orange  trees 
against  possible  damage  by  frost,  and  to 
organize  to  this  end. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Importing  Alfalfa  Hay.— Stockton 
Mail :  It  is  probably  not  generally  known 
that  the  hay  dealers  of  Stockton  have 
been  importing  alfalfa  hay  from  Kings 
county.  Nevertheless  that  is  the  case, 
and  they  are  retailing  it  by  the  bale  for  j 
cent  per  pound,  the  price  of  the  best 
grain  hay. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Prunes  Selling  at  Full  Prices.— 
San  Jose  Mercury,  July  26:  The  outlook 
for  the  Santa  Clara  county  fruit  grower 
is  decidedly  more  favorable  than  for  some 
time.  In  fact,  for  the  prune  grower  it 
may  be  said  that  the  present  outlook  is 
more  encouraging  than  for  two  years. 
The  improved  prospects  are  due  to  several 
causes.  Among  them  is  the  great  drought 
in  the  Middle  West  and  another  is  the 
short  crop  in  this  State.  Mr.  Crandall 
yesterday  sold  eight  carloads  of  prunes. 
It  is  not  stated  what  the  destination  of 
the  cars  is;  but  as  the  first  car  goes  to 
Iowa,  it  seems  reasonably  safe  to  say  that 
the  others  are  going  to  points  somewhere 
in  the  dry  section  of  the  West.  These 
prunes  are  association  prunes,  and  Mr. 
Crandall  sold  at  full  association  prices. 

Price  Schedule  of  Canneries.— 
San  Jose  Herald,  July  24:  The  canneries 
are  beginning  work  on  the  peach  crop, 
with  the  result  that  a  schedule  of  prices 
for  both  peaches  and  pears  is  announced. 
The  first  named  are  ranging  from  $20  to 
$25  a  ton,  with  a  very  high-grade  quali- 
fication necessary  to  bring  the  last  figure. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  pears.  The  limit 
price  at  the  canneries  will  probably  be 
about  $30  a  ton,  although  certain  canners 
are  offering  more  for  a  limited  quantity  of 
prime  fruit.  Shipments  East  are  under 
way,  and  the  coming  week  is  expected  to 
see  carloads  moving  freely  from  this  val- 
ley. The  crop  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  is  developing  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions held  a  month  or  so  ago  and  will  be 
above  the  average. 

Train  Sets  Grain  Afire.— Eden- 
vale,  July  23  :  A  lively  blaze  occurred 
in  the  grain  fields  of  Mrs.  Little's  ranch 
last  week.  Just  after  the  11  o'clock  morn- 
ing train  went  by  Tilden  Strickler  discov- 
ered the  fire,  which  had  evidently  been 
set  by  a  spark  from  the  engine.  With  a 
number  of  men  who  were  working  for 
him  Mr.  Strickler  fought  the  flames  and, 
reinforced  by  a  water  wagon,  the  fire  was 
finally  subdued,  but  not  until  about 
twenty  acres  of  grain  had  been  destroyed. 


SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian:  Orchardists  in  some  of  the  favor- 
ite and  near-town  districts  have  been 
offered  up  to  $23  per  ton  for  their  apples 
this  season.  At  that  price  is  there  any 
other  crop  of  this  section  which  can  show 
as  many  dollars  per  acre?  The  weight 
system  of  buying  is  going  to  be  more  gen- 
eral in  the  future.  The  packers  have 

had  crews  of  men  go  carefully  over  the 
orchards  which  they  had  purchased  and 
pick  off  the  apples  which  showed  signs  of 
the  visit  of  a  nioth.  Some  of  these  refuse 
apples  have  been  dumped  in  the  Salsi- 
peudes  creek  and  Pajaro  river.  They 
should  be  taken  to  tide  water  or  cooked  in 
the  orchards  where  picked.  The  con- 
tract prices  for  apples  have  been  in  the 
main  about  70  cents  per  box  for  four-tier 
Bellefleurs  and  90  cents  per  box  for  four- 
tier  Newtowns.  The  three-tier  Bellefieurs 
have  sold  at  a  figure  a  shade  above  the 
four-tier  stock  of  the  same  variety.  The 
three-tier  stock  is  contracted  for  cold 
storage,  and  is  intended  for  the  Eastern 
holiday  trade. 

SHASTA. 

Brown's  Valuable  Goats.— Mill ville 
Tidings:  Frank  Brown  purchased  some- 
thing over  200  head  of  goats  from  Joseph 
Hunt  Friday.  Mr.  Brown  already  had 
several  hundred  head  of  goats,  and  this 
acquisition  will  make  his  herd  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  county. 

SOLANO. 

Help  Scarce.  —  Solano  Republican, 
July  26  :  Some  of  our  orchardists  are 
meeting  with  difficulty  in  securing  enough 
help  to  harvest  their  fruit  crops.  Cutters 
are  wanted  chiefly  and  fruit  is  being  left 
on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hope 
that  more  help  will  soon  arrive.  We 
understand  that  the  same  condition  pre- 
vails in  the  fruit  canneries  north  of  here, 
some  of  them  being  operated  with  less 
than  half  the  required  number  of  cutters. 

SONOMA. 

The  Coming  Hop  Crop.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican:  S.  W.  Purrington,  one  of 
the  leading  hop  growers  of  this  county, 
states  that  the  product  grown  in  this 
county  this  year  will  amount  to  about 
12,000  bales,  as  compared  with  a  total  out- 
put of  6000  bales  last  season.  The  hops 
all  over  this  county  are  looking  fine  and 
give  promise  of  an  abundant  yield. 

STANISLAUS. 

Big  Blaze  in  West  Side  Fields.— 
Modesto  Herald:  The  Westley  neighbor- 
hood was  the  scene  of  an  extensive  stubble 
and  grain  fire  last  Sunday,  the  origin,  as 
usual,  being  sparks  from  a  railroad  loco- 
motive. Some  5000  acres  of  land  were 
burned  over,  entailing  an  aggregate  loss 
approximating  $15,000.  The  S.  P.  Co.  is 
expected  to  make  good  the  difference  be- 
tween insurance  and  actual  loss. 

Another  fire  destroyed  approximately 
300  acres  of  W.  F.  Draper's  wheat,  on 
land  a  little  northwest  of  Newman.  Re- 
port has  it  that  the  blaze  originated  from 
a  fire  in  the  cemetery  started  to  burn 
foxtail  off  a  lot. 

Grain  Bag  Thieves. — Modesto  News: 
Funck  Bros,  of  Grayson  are  out  2250 
grain  sacks  which  were  stolen  from  their 
ranch  within  the  past  few  days.  The  cost 
of  the  sacks  was  $210,  so  the  thieves  made 
quite  a  haul. 

SUTTER. 
Average  Yield  Not  Large. — Sutter 
Independent:  Reports  of  the  yield  of 
grain  throughout  the  country  are  now 
coming  in  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  not 
very  flattering.  In  some  localities  the 
yield  has  met  expectations,  while  in 
others  it  has  fallen  short  considerably. 
These  facts  are  not  encouraging  to  the 
grain  raisers  who,  if  compelled  to  sell 
now,  must  accept  an  exceedingly  low 
price. 

TEHAMA. 
Some  Hogs  Dying. — Red  Bluff  News : 
It  is  said  that  the  swine  raisers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county  are  losing  some 
hogs  from  a  disease  which  resembles  hog 
cholera.  So  far  no  great  losses  have  been 
reported. 

He  Was  a  Hog.— Red  Bluff  News  :  A 
farmer  living  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  some  time  ago  discovered  that  he 
had  a  pig-eating  boar  with  his  herd  of 
swine,  and  he  decided  to  cut  short  his 
career.  The  boar  was  killed  and  on  cut- 
ting him  open  it  was  found  that  he  had 
just  eaten  twenty-one  small  pigs. 

TULARE. 

Good  Crop  of  Sultanas.— Tulare 
Register:  There  is  a  particularly  good 
crop  of  seedless  Sultanas  on  the  Paige 
fruit  farm  this  year  and  some  of  the  vines 
will  go  100  pounds  each.  W.  S.  Clark  re- 
ports that  grapes  are  getting  ripe  enough 
to  eat  and  gives  promise  of  an  early  har- 
vest. 

Orange  Land  Sale. — Tulare  County 


Times,  July  25:  J.  W.  Thomas  &  Co. 
closed  negotiations  to-day  for  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  Exeter  district.  The 
transfer  includes  about  300  acres  of  fine 
orange  lands.  It  is  a  deep,  dry  bog  soil, 
and  occupies  the  northwestern  slope  of 
Rocky  hill.  This  land  will  go  into  the 
hands  of  a  syndicate  of  rich  men,  who 
have  abundant  means  to  improve  it. 

VENTURA. 

Sugar  Campaign  Begins.— Nordhoff 
Ojai,  July  16:  Five  hundred  people,  com- 
prising farm  hands,  laborers  and  sugar 
factory  officials,  arrived  in  Oxnard  this 
week.  The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  was  com- 
pelled to  put  on  an  extra  coach  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  traffic.  The  big 
output  of  sugar  from  the  factory  makes 
Oxnard  one  of  the  chief  shipping  points  in 
southern  California.  Operations  at  the 
factory  were  begun  Thursday.  The  fac- 
tory is  not  yet  running  to  its  full  capacity, 
but  will  be  grinding  2000  tons  a  day — the 
fuU  capacity — next  week.  There  is  to  be 
handled  a  crop  of  137  tons  of  beets,  the 
production  of  11,500  acres.  The  beets  will 
average  over  19%  in  sugar. 

YOLO. 

Almonds  Early.— Davisville  Enter- 
prise, July  25:  F.  Dickinson  exhibits 
some  samples  of  Nonpareil  almonds  that 
are  beauties;  the  hulls  are  beginning  to 
burst  open.  It  is,  we  are  informed,  a 
little  early  for  almonds.  Mr.  Dickinson 
informs  us  that  while  his  crop  is  not  a 
full  one,  the  quality  is  excellent.  The 
difference  in  price  this  season  is  expected 
to  make  up  for  the  shortness  of  crop. 

Blue  Stem  Wheat.— Davisville  En- 
terprise, July  25:  N.  Miner  finished  har- 
vesting the  first  of  this  week,  having 
made  a  run  of  thirty-one  days.  His  crop 
on  his  home  ranch  was  satisfactory,  but 
the  yield  on  the  rented  land  in  Egypt  was 
light.  He  informs  us  that  his  Blue  Stem 
wheat  turned  out  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, yielding  as  high  as  seventeen  or 
eighteen  sacks  to  the  acre  on  ground  that 
was  pastured  last  year  and  winter-plowed 
and  sown  this  season. 

Returns  from  Four  Acres.— Wood- 
land Democrat:  J.  W.  Gallup,  a  lessee  of 
some  of  the  Nelson  land  near  the  Nelson 
bridge,  planted  four  acres  to  potatoes  this 
season.  He  harvested  100  sacks  to  the 
acre  and  sold  the  crop  for  $1.25  a  sack. 
He  has  several  acres  planted  to  water- 
melons and  the  yield  is  very  heavy.  Mr. 
Gallup  bored  a  well  on  the  tract  near  the 
county  road,  and  obtained  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  at  eight  feet.  The  soil  is 
as  rich  and  black  at  that  depth  as  on  the 
surface. 

Fruit  Burned  at  Winters.— Win- 
ters Express,  July  26 :  A  $100,000  fire 
occurred  at  Winters  last  Saturday,  the 
principal  losers  being  the  Winters  Dried 
Fruit  Co.  and  a  grain  warehouse  com- 
pany. The  firms  lost  several  buildings, 
110  tons  of  dried  apricots  and  300  tons  of 
prunes.  The  California  Cured  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation lost  $6000  worth  of  prunes.  The 
Winters  Dried  Fruit  Co.  will  erect  tempo- 
rary quarters  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
work,  and  when  the  fall  pack  is  out  of  the 
way  will  put  up  a  substantial  building. 
J.  L.  Harlan  did  the  handsome  thing  by 
the  Winters  Dried  Fruit  Co.  He  tendered 
them  the  use  of  the  Yosolano  Fruit  Co.'s 
packing  house  in  which  to  fill  the  orders 
they  have  for  shipment. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOUBAnLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Sptedf  and  Ftiitift  Cart 
The  Smfest.  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  T«ke« 
jne  place  of  all  UnimentB  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
KiSC*"!?-  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impo$t\bU  to  produce  acar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $l.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugnlsts,  or 
lent  by  express,  cbarices  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAWRBNCK-WLLHAM3  CO..  Cleyelsnd  O 


That's  what  agents  can 
make  selling  I  WAN'S 
PATENT  IMPROVED  POST 
HOLE  and  WELL  AUGER. 
A  man  can  do  thrice  the  work 
with  an  "  IWAN  "  than  with  any 
other.    Used  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, which  buys  only  the  best. 
Highest  award.  World's  Fair, 
1893.    Price,  each,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
or  9  inch,  $2.50;  10  inch, 
$3.00.   Users  value  them  at 
$25.00.     Inquire  of  hard- 
ware dealers,  or  write  us 
for  particulars. 

HONEYMAN  HARDWARE  CO., 

Portland,  Ore. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


In  City  Pent. 

Oh,  sweet  at  this  sweet  hour  to  wander 
free, 

Or   follow    some   invisible  beckoning 
hand, 

Among  the  moody  mountains,  where 
they  stand. 
Awed  with  the  thought  of  their  own 
majesty! 

Sweet,  at  the  folding  up  of  day,  to  be 
Where  on  the  tattered  fringes  of  the 
land 

The  uncourted  flowers  of  the  penurious 
sand 

Are  pale  against  the  pale  lips  of  the  sea. 

Sweetest  to  dream,  on  easeful  earth  re- 
clined. 

Far  in  some  forest's  ancient  idleness, 
Under  the  shadow  of  its  bossy  boles. 
Beyond  the  world's  pursuit  and  Care's 
access; 

And  hear  the  wild  feet  of  the  elfin  wind. 
Dancing  and  prancing  in  mad  caprioles. 

— William  Watson  in  August  Century. 

Mrs.  Flint's  Furniture. 

Old  Mrs.  Drew  was  "  settin'  to  her 
front  winder "  darning  a  stocking  of 
blue  and  white  clouded  yarn  stretched 
over  a  wooden  potato  masher.  She 
was  a  small,  tidy,  alert-looking,  little 
old  woman,  with  very  keen  black  eyes 
that  looked  out  on  life  with  much  of  the 
interest  and  eagerness  of  youth. 

Phcebe  Drew's  sharp  eyes  saw  every- 
thing within  range  of  her  front  window, 
and  presently  she  called  out  shrilly: 

"Marg'ret!  Oh,  Marg'ret !  I  want 
you  should  come  here — quick  !" 

"  I've  got  my  hands  in  my  mixin',  an' 
don't  see  how  I  can  come,  mother." 

"Then  you'll  miss  seein'  a  whole  load 
of  things  goin'  into  'Bina  Flint's  house. 
She's  got  that  new  bedroom  set  at  last. 
Ther's  a  wagon  just  drove  up,  an' 
'Bina's  out  in  the  yard  all  excited  up 
over  it,  I'll  warrant." 

A  wagon  loaded  with  furniture  was 
standing  before  a  neat,  story-and-a- 
half  frame  house  painted  a  pale  yellow 
with  dark  green  blinds.  A  covered 
piazza  ran  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  a  small  woman,  with  a  corner  of  a 
light  calico  apron  pinned  over  her 
head,  was  laying  strips  of  old  rag  car- 
pet from  the  piazza  steps  to  the  door  of 
the  house. 

"  I'm  thankful  she's  got  that  bedroom 
set  at  last,"  said  Margaret  Dodge. 

"  Yes,  but  now  she'll  go  to  scrimpin' 
an'  savin'  to  buy  a  patent  rocker,  or  a 
new  sofa,  or  a  big  looking-glass,  you  see 
if  she  don't !  An'  she'll  feed  her  family 
on  boiled  beef,  an'  potatoes,  an'  have 
stewed  prunes  for  dessert  an'  dried 
apples  for  tea,  until  it  is  paid  for.  Her 
fam'ly  must  have  et  a  bar'l  of  stewed 
prunes  an'  another  o'  dried  apples, 
savin'  to  pay  for  the  lace  curtains 
'Bina's  got  to  her  parlor  windows." 

"Look  what  a  time  'Bina's  had  sav- 
in' for  her  fine  parlor  carpet,  and  then, 
the  minnit  it  was  down,  she  discovered 
that  it  was  too  fine  for  her  old  chairs, 
an'  so  the  fam'ly  went  back  to  cheap 
boiled  beef  an'  prunes  to  pay  for  the 
chairs.  Then  they  had  to  keep  it  up  to 
pay  for  a  new  parlor  table  an'  a  fine 
nickel- trimmed  base  burner  an'  a  hang- 
in'  lamp.  Then  the  old  paper  had  to 
be  scraped  off,  an'  new  satin'  and  gilt 
paper  put  on.  Then  come  the  lace  cur- 
tains an'  a  crinkled  plush  sofa,  an'  now 
that  they've  got  it  'Bina  never  allows 
one  of  'em  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
settin'  foot  in  the  parlor  to  see  it  all, 
an'  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  she 
keeps  a  rope  tied  across  in  front  o'  the 
sofa,  so  that  no  one  can  set  down  in  it 
an'  crush  the  crinkle  out  o'  the  plush. 
I  don't  see  bow  she's  goin'  to  make  up 
her  mind  to  let  anyone  use  that  bed- 
room set,  for  fear  they'll  scratch  it  or 
spill  a  drop  o'  water  on  the  washstand. 
I  should  hate  to  live  for  furniture  as 
'Bina  does." 

"Oh,  I  guess  she  lives  for  other 
things,  too,  mother." 

"I  never  see  any  sign  of  it  if  she 
does.  Her  one  idee  seems  to  be  to 
accumulate  furniture  that  her  fam'ly 
don't  get  no  good  of  after  they've  half 
starved  themselves  to  git  it.  You 
know  she  wouldn't  let  her  daughter 
Lucy  have  her  eighteenth  birthday 


party  in  the  parlor,  'cause  she  was  so 
afraid  they'd  track  in  dirt  or  scratch 
the  furniture.  An'  you  know  that  she 
hardly  ever  entertains  her  own  callers 
in  the  parlors.  Most  she  does  is  to 
fling  open  the  door,  so  they  can  see  in 
from  the  settin'  room  across  the  hall. 
What  sense  is  there  in  such  perform- 
ances, I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  It  does  seem  foolish." 

There  were  others  in  the  small  town 
of  Derby  Center  who  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  'Bina's  mind  "run  to  furni- 
ture "  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  and 
better  things.  There  were  members  of 
her  own  family  who  cherished  the  belief 
in  secret,  but  her  husband  was  too 
loyal  to  her  and  too  considerate  of  her 
feelings  to  voice  his  real  conviction  re- 
garding the  matter,  and  her  children 
were  too  respectful  and  too  well 
trained  in  'Bina's  severe  school  of  dis- 
cipline to  offer  advice  to  their  mother, 
or  to  question  her  authority. 

The  proposed  purchase  of  the  bed- 
room set,  the  arrival  of  which  had 
given  so  much  activity  to  old  Mrs. 
Drew's  tongue,  had,  it  is  true,  been 
mildly  opposed  by  some  of  the  Flint 
family ;  but  'Bina  had  ignored  this 
opposition,  and  the  long  suffering  fam- 
ily had  again  been  put  on  short  rations 
that  the  saving-up  process  for  the  bed- 
room furniture  might  begin. 

Mr.  Flint  condoned  this  by  saying 
that  "mother  meant  well,"  and  the 
children  yielded  the  point  because  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

"  I  confess  that  I  believe  in  taking 
care  of  nice  things  when  you  get  them," 
admitted  Mrs.  Flint.  "I  was  brought 
up  to  take  care  of  things.  My  mother 
had  a  bureau  and  six  chairs  that  were 
a  part  of  her  setting  out,  and  when 
she'd  been  married  twenty-five  years 
that  bureau  and  those  chairs  were  just 
as  nice  as  the  day  my  grandfather  gave 
them  to  my  mother.  She  took  care  of 
them.  Us  children  never  went  near 
that  bureau,  and  we  were  taught  never 
to  sit  in  one  of  those  nice  chairs.  How 
some  folks  buy  nice  furniture  and  use  it 
right  along  is  a  mystery  to  me  !  " 

There  was  dismay  in  the  Flint  family 
when,  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the 
bedroom  set,  Mrs.  Flint  announced  her 
intention  of  saving  up  for  a  complete 
new  set  of  dining-room  furniture. 

"  If  there  is  anything  I  do  admire  to 
see,  it's  a  real  nicely  appointed  dining- 
room,"  said  Mrs.  Flint.  "I've  lain 
awake  night's  sometimes,  planning  just 
how  I'd  like  to  furnish  up  my  dining- 
room.  I'm  going  to  have  a  sideboard 
and  chairs  and  table  and  everything  of 
fine  polished  oak,  with  a  handsome  rug 
for  the  table  to  stand  on." 

"  Yes,  an'  you'll  see  that  when  she 
gets  the  dining-room  all  fixed  up  like 
that,  she'll  make  the  family  eat  in  the 
kitchen,  you  see  if  she  don't,"  said  old 
Mrs.  Drew. 

"Oh,  I  guess  not,  mother,"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

"She  will,  too,  an'  I  swan  I'd  rebel 
then,  if  I  never  did  before,  if  I  was 
Myron  Flint.  Then  you'll  see  that 
when  'Bina  gets  the  dining-room  fur- 
nished up  to  suit  her,  she'll  discover 
that  her  dishes  don't  match  with  the 
new  furniture,  an'  she'll  go  to  saving 
up  to  buy  a  crate  of  new  chiny.  Well  ! 
I  pity  the  stummicks  of  the  Flint 
fam'ly,  now  I  do  !  Myron's  got  thin  an' 
peaked  as  a  rail,  savin'  up  for  that  bed- 
room set,  and  all  of  them  look  hungry. 
It's  queer  what  some  folks  will  do  for  a 
lot  of  old  furniture,  now  it  just  is  ! 
When  I  kep'  house  all  the  furniture  I 
had  was  things  that  could  be  used  for 
my  fam'ly's  comfort  an'  convenience. 
It's  queer  how  some  folks  will  spend 
their  days  fighting  files  and  dust,  and 
taking  care  of  furniture  and  then  think 
they're  really  living.  The  real  home 
spirit  ain't  in  such  houses.  I  like  to 
see  a  house  look  as  if  folks  lived  in  it. 
Ketch  me  makin'  a  furniture  shop  out 
o'  my  house  !  " 

The  saving  up  for  the  new  dining- 
room  furniture  was  begun  in  the  Flint 
home  and  with  it  came  the  usual  feel- 
ing of  repressed,  but  none  the  less  real, 
discomfort.  Rob,  who  had  always  been 
less  submissive  to  his  mother's  dis- 
cipline than  any  of  the  other  Flint  chil- 
dren, gave  outspoken  expression  to  his 
feelings. 

"Over  to  Ted  Naylor's  house  they 
have  ev'ry  room  in  the  house  wide  open, 


and  they've  got  nicer  things  than  we 
have.  T'heir  parlor  stands  wide  open, 
and  the  shades  are  up  all  of  the  time. 
I  asked  Ted  if  his  mother  wasn't  afraid 
the  sunshine  would  fade  the  carpet,  and 
he  laughed  and  said  he  reckoned  his 
mother  would  have  sunshine  in  her 
home,  no  matter  what  it  faded." 

It  was  true  that  Mrs.  Flint  was  most 
industrious,  and  she  had  "scrimped" 
as  few  women  would  or  could  "scrimp  " 
for  any  purpose  whatever.  She  did  all 
of  her  own  work,  even  to  the  washing 
and  ironing,  and  it  was  her  boast  that 
she  never  hired  anything  done.  She 
was  regarded  as  a  woman  who  had  fac- 
ulty, and  one  who  could  turn  her  hand 
to  anything.  Her  knowledge  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world  was  meager, 
because  she  had  "no  time  to  read." 
She  had  a  sincere  conviction  that  she 
was  doing  her  duty  as  a  wife  and 
mother  by  being  unfailingly  industrious 
and  by  keeping  her  house  immaculate. 
She  had  a  vague  idea  that  furniture 
was  refining  in  its  influence,  and  that  it 
increased  the  standard  of  one's  re- 
spectability. Each  plush  chair  and 
fancy  table  added  to  her  competency, 
if  not  to  her  comfort  and  the  comfort  of 
her  family.  So  'Bina  Flint  saved  and 
slaved  for — furniture. 

When  the  new  dining-room  furniture 
had  become  a  reality  in  polished  oak,  it 
did  not  surprise  her  family  to  have  Mrs. 
Flint  say: 

"  I  guess  that  when  we  are  all  by 
ourselves  we'll  eat  in  the  kitchen  and 
save  the  new  dining-room  furniture  from 
being  all  scuffed  up.  It  would  get 
shabby  in  no  time  if  we  used  it  common. 
The  kitchen  is  good  and  big,  and  we 
can  just  as  well  eat  in  it  as  not.  Then 
the  dining-room  will  be  so  nice  when 
company  comes.  I'll  carpet  one  end  of 
the  kitchen  and  " 

"  Please  don't,  ma,"  said  Bob,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  then  we'll  have  to  eat  in 
the  back  yard  to  save  the  carpet." 

The  general  laugh  that  followed  saved 
Bob  from  the  reprimand  that  he  de- 
served, but  might  not  have  received, 
because  of  Mrs.  Flint's  serenity  of  mind 
caused  by  the  acquisition  of  the  new 
dining-room  furniture. 

Several  hours  later  in  the  day  Mrs. 
Drew  called  out  to  her  daughter,  who 
was  rolling  out  cookies  in  the  kitchen  : 

"Marg'ret !   Marg'ret !  " 

"Well,  mother?" 

"Myron  Flint's  comin'  in  at  our  front 
gate,  and  you'll  have  to  go  to  the  door. 
I'm  too  rheumaticky  to  git  up  and  go. 
Seems  to  me  he's  excited  about  some- 
thing." 

Myron  Flint  was  as  excited  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  of  his  phlegmatic 
temperament  to  be.  When  Margaret 
opened  the  door  he  said: 

"  Is  it  bo  you  can  come  over  to  my 
house  and  stay  with  'Bina  while  I  go 
for  the  doctor  for  her  ?  She's  been 
taken  real  sick  all  of  a  sudden.  I'm 
'most  afraid  it's  a  shock.  The  children 
are  all  at  school  and  I  hate  to  have  her 
left  alone  while  I  go  for  Dr.  Martin." 

"  I'll  go  right  over,"  said  Mrs.  Dodge; 
and  Myron  Flint  hurried  away. 

"  What'd  he  want  ?  "  called  out  Mrs. 
Drew  the  moment  she  heard  the  front 
door  close. 

"  'Bina's  been  taken  sick,  and  he 
wants  me  to  go  and  stay  with  her  until 
the  doctor  comes." 

"What's  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

"  He  doesn't  know." 

"  I  know;  it's  too  much  furniture  and 
not  enough  beefsteak.  She's  looked  all 
run  down  for  some  time.  She  ain't 
been  able  to  go  to  church  for  three 
Sundays,  she's  been  so  tired  out.  Some 
folks  would  call  it  a  judgment,  if  she 
never  got  to  eat  off  that  new  oak 
table." 

"I  guess  it's  nothing  that  serious, 
mother;  but  she  looked  awfully  peaked 
of  late." 

Margaret  thought  that  'Bina  looked 
more  than  peaked,  as  she  lay  with  a 
drawn  and  pallid  face  and  colorless  lips 
on  the  sitting-room  lounge.  She  made 
no  reply  when  Mrs.  Dodge  said,  with 
genuine  sympathy  and  anxiety: 

"  Why,  'Bina  Flint,  what  ails  you  ?  " 

Old  Dr.  Martin  asked  a  few  questions 
when  he  came,  and  then  said: 

"  She  is  nervously  and  physically  ex- 
hausted.   If  she  escapes  a  long  spell  of 


nervous  prostration,  she  can  be  thank- 
ful. I  want  her  put  in  the  largest  and 
sunniest  bedroom  in  the  house." 

"The  room  over  the  parlor  is  the 
largest  and  sunniest,  but  I  do'  know  as 
'Biny  would  want  it  used  common,  for 
it's  her  new  bedroom  furniture  in 
and  " 

"What's  the  furniture  there  for,  if 
it's  not  to  be  used?"  interrupted  Dr. 
Martin  sharply. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Myron  meekly. 
"All  I  was  thinkin'  of  was  of  what 
'Bina  would  say." 

"  She  isn't  going  to  say  much  of  any- 
thing right  away,  and  I'll  make  it  all 
right ^  with  her,"  said  the  doctor. 
"She'll  have  to  have  a  nurse." 

Although  Myron  was  not  penurious, 
he  groaned  inwardly  at  this,  for  he  was 
a  poor  man,  and  all  of  the  ready  money 
had  been  spent  for  the  dining-room  fur- 
niture. However  weak  'Bina  and  My- 
ron Flint  were  in  other  respects  they 
were  rigidly  honest  and  paid  cash  for 
everything  they  purchased.  That  de- 
lusion and  snare,  the  monthly  or  weekly 
payment  store,  had  no  power  over 
them. 

Whatever  the  cause  that  had  laid  her 
low,  'Bina  Flint  was  very  ill  indeed 
before  she  began  to  mend.  It  seemed 
at  times  as  if  she  had  reached  the  very 
border  land  between  the  life  that  is 
and  that  which  is  to  come.  Slowly  and 
silently  she  came  creeping  back  to 
health  and  strength,  and  it  was  many 
weeks  before  color  came  to  her  wan 
cheeks  or  strength  to  her  enfeebled 
body.  In  the  depths  and  vales  of  the 
border  land  to  which  she  had  been, 
there  had  come  to  'Bina  Flint  visions 
and  dreams  that  she  could  not  forget 
when  she  came  back  to  the  world.  It 
had  been  a  time  of  great  stress  and 
strain  for  the  patient  and  affectionate 
Myron,  and  he  looked  worn  and  hag- 
gard when  'Bina  was  beginning  to  look 
quite  like  herself  again.  His  mind  was 
burdened  with  something  he  feared  to 
tell  'Bina,  and  yet  she  must  know  it. 
He  hung  around  her  bed  eager  to  ren- 
der her  any  slight  service  that  would 
add  to  her  comfort  or  happiness.  He 
gave  her  unstinted  praise  for  her  fidel- 
ity as  a  wife  and  mother  in  the  past, 
and  told  her  of  his  great  sorrow  when 
he  feared  she  would  not  recover. 

Finally  the  day  came  when  Dr.  Mar- 
tin said  that  'Bina  might  be  taken 
down  stairs.  It  was  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing in  early  October.  The  trees  were 
in  fullness  of  their  scarlet  and  golden 
splendor.  The  air  was  so  balmy  that 
Dr.  Martin  had  said  that  'Bina  might 
be  taken  out  on  the  porch  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Myron  came  into  his  wife's  room 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  perform  an  unpleasant 
duty  because  there  was  no  escape 
from  it. 

Sitting  down  by  the  bed,  he  took 
one  of  his  wife's  thin  hands  in  his  and 
said  : 

"  'Biny." 

"Well,  Myron?" 

"  You  an'  me  have  always  been  hon- 
est, hav'n't  we  ?  " 

"  We  have  tired  to  be,  Myron." 

"Yes,  we  have,  that's  so ;  an'  you 
wouldn't  want  us  to  be  any  different 
now." 

"Of  course  not,  Myron." 

"  Well,  'Biny,  I've  had  to  do  some- 
thing, in  order  to  keep  honest,  that  I've 
been  afraid  you  wouldn't  like,  an'  it's 
fretted  me  a  lot." 

"I  could  see  that  you  were  fretting 
about  something,  Myron." 

"  Well,  I  was.  You  know  that  we've 
never  borrowed  a  dollar  in  all  our 
lives." 

"No,  and  I  hope  that  we'll  never  be 
compelled  to." 

"An',  of  course,  you  bein'  sick  so 
long  has  made  lots  of  expense — not  that 
I'm  makin'  any  complaint  about  that. 
I'd  gladly  bear  ten  times  the  expense 
it's  been  to  see  you  look  in'  as  you  begin 
to  look  now.  But,  then,  there  was  the 
nurse  to  be  paid  her  $15  ev'ry  Satur- 
day night,  an'  the  other  expenses 
footed  up  big,  an'  so — so — I  hate  to 
tell  you,  'Biny." 

"  Go  on,  Myron." 

"  I  had  to  sell  the  parlor  furniture." 

"You  did?" 

"  Yes,  an'  that  isn't  all,  'Biny;  the 
new  dining-room  furniture  has  gone 
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back  to  the  store.  We  hadn't  used  it 
any,  an'  Smith  &  Brown  said  they'd 
take  it  back,  as  we'd  been  such  old 
customers  of  theirs.  We've  got  the  old 
things  back  in  the  dining-room,  but  the 
parlor  hasn't  a  thing  in  it  but  the  car- 
pet. I'm  dreadful  sorry,  'Biny,  but 
there  wasn't  any  other  way  to  keep 
out  of  debt,  an'  we're  all  willing  to  save 
up  an'  get  new  things  for  you.  I  hope 
you  won't  take  it  too  much  to  heart, 
'Biny." 

"Myron,"  said  'Bina,  in  a  sweetly 
serious  tone,  as  she  reached  out  and 
took  both  his  hands  in  hers,  "I  don't 
take  it  to  heart  at  all — at  least,  not  in 
the  way  you  think.  I'm  glad  you  did 
just  what  you  did.  It  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  And  as  for  saving  up  for 
new  furniture,  we  will  not  do  it  again. 
I  am  sorry  we  ever  did  it  at  all.  It 
added  nothing  to  the  value  of  life.  I 
have  had  time  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
thinking  since  I  have  been  laying  here, 
and  going  down  so  near  to  the  'valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death'  has  made  me 
have  thoughts  I  have  never  had  before." 

"Why,  'Biny!  " 

"  Yes,  Myron  ;  I've  new  ideas  about 
life.  I  can't  tell  you  all  I  feel  now,  but 
you  and  the  children  need  not  worry 
about  having  to  save  up  for  anything 
so  unnecessary  as  fine  furniture.  We'll 
start  out  on  a  new  track  now.  We'll 
not  have  any  parlor.  We  need  that 
room  for  everyday  use,  now  that  the 
children  are  so  large  and  we  have  so 
many  of  them.  We're  going  to  live — 
well,  rationally,  Myron." 

"I  never  saw  such  a  change  come 
over  a  livin'  mortal  as  has  come  over 
'Biny  Flint,"  said  old  lady  Drew,  on  re- 
turning from  a  long  call  at  the  Flint 
home  three  months  after  'Bina's  re- 
covery. "She's  got  just  some  plain 
wooden  furniture  in  the  parlor,  an'  she 
keeps  it  wide  open  an'  all  the  shades  in 
the  house  flung  up  all  the  time,  an'  the 
sun  streamin'  in,  an'  I  should  judge, 
from  the  smell  comin'  from  the  kitchen, 
that  they  was  goin'  to  have  a  mighty 
good  dinner.  An'  'Biny  was  tellin'  me 
about  a  book  she's  been  readin'  about 
plain  livin'  an'  high  thinkin'.  It  or 
something  else  has  made  her  feel  that 
there  is  something  beside  furniture  to 
live  for  in  this  life.  It'd  be  a  good 
thing  if  more  folks  come  to  that  con- 
clusion, that's  what  I  say."  —  The 
Housewife. 


The  Qua^ga's  Heels. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  by  Cleve- 
land Moffett  in  his  paper  on  "The 
Wild  Beast  Tamer  "  in  St.  Nicholas  for 
August. 

Well,  it  was  here  that  I  heard  the 
story.  Bonavita,  it  appears,  was  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  one  morning  when 
there  arose  a  fearful  racket  in  the  run- 
way; and  looking  in  he  saw  the  quagga 
tearing  along  toward  him.  He  con- 
cluded that  some  one  had  unfastened 
the  door,  and  was  just  preparing  to 
check  the  animal,  when  around  the 
curve  came  Rajah  in  full  pursuit.  Bona- 
vita stepped  back,  drew  his  revolver, 
and,  as  the  tiger  rushed  past,  fired  a 
blank  cartridge,  thinking  thus  to  divert 
him  from  the  quagga.  But  Rajah  paid 
not  the  slightest  heed,  and  in  long 
bounds  came  out  into  the  arena  hard 
after  the  terrified  quadruped,  which 
was  galloping  now  with  the  speed  of 
despair.  A  keeper  who  was  sweeping 
clambered  up  the  iron  sides  and  anxi- 
ously watched  the  race  from  the  top. 
Bonavita,  powerless  to  interfere, 
watched  from  the  bridge. 

Of  all  races  over  run  in  a  circus  this 
was  the  most  remarkable.  It  was  a 
race  for  life,  as  the  quagga  knew  and 
the  tiger  intended.  Five  times  they 
circled  the  arena.  Rajah  gaining  al- 
ways, but  never  enough  for  a  spring. 
In  the  sixth  turn,  however,  he  judged 
the  distance  right,  and  straightway  a 
black-and-yellow  body  shot  through  the 
air  in  true  aim  at  the  prey.  Where- 
upon the  quagga  did  the  only  thing  a 
quagga  could  do — let  out  both  hind 
legs  in  one  straight  tremendous  kick  ; 
and  they  do  say  that  a  quagga  can  kick 
the  eyes  out  of  a  fly.  At  any  rate,  in 
this  case  a  pair  of  nervous  little  heels 
caught  the  descending  tiger  squarely 
under  the  lower  jaw,  and  put  him  to 
sleep  like  a  nice  little  lullaby.  And  that 
was  the  end  of  it.    The  quagga  trotted 


back  to  its  cage,  Bonavita  put  up  his 
revolver,  the  frightened  sweeper 
climbed  down  from  the  bars,  and  Rajah 
was  hauled  back  ignominiously  to  his 
den. 


Some  Domestic  Animals  I  Have  Known. 

Jeannie  Betts  Hartswick  sings  of 
certain  "  Domestic  Animals  I  Have 
Known"  in  the  Century  for  August, 
with  pictures  thereof  by  Fanny  Cory. 
Among  them  are  "  The  Clothes  Horse," 
"The  Fire  Dogs,"  "The  Monkey 
Wrench  "  and  "The  Sewing  Bee." 

THE  CLOTHES  HORSE. 

This  angular  and  ribby  steed 
Is  famed  for  neither  grace  nor  speed  ; 
And  yet  its  worth  is  recognized 
When  once  a  week  'tis  exercised. 
For  maidens  then  upon  it  place 
The  trappings  of  the  human  race. 

THE  FIRE  DOGS. 

Upon  the  hearth  these  faithful  dogs 
Guard  zealously  the  blazing  logs. 
They  boast  a  lengthy  pedigree 
Of  ancient  English  ancestry. 
Their  breed  is  growing  very  rare — 
I  am  in  luck  to  own  a  pair. 

THE  MONKEY  WRENCH. 

Thou  art,  to  womankind  at  least, 

A  wild  and  unfriendly  beast — 

Elusive,  slippery  and"  wild — 

Although  with  man  thou'rttame  and  mild. 

Since  thou  to  him  art  such  a  friend, 

Perhaps  from  monkeys  men  descend. 

THE  SEWING  BEE. 

This  is,  in  truth  a  busy  bee  I 
It  hums  about  the  family  tree. 
To  sting  it  oftentimes  contrives. 
And  on  a  dish  of  gossip  thrives. 
Whene'er  its  baleful  buzz  I  hear, 
If  possible  I  disappear. 


Taming  a  Lion. 

In  Cleveland  Moffett's  series  of  papers 
on  "Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring," 
the  eighth  article,  "The  Wild  Beast 
Tamer,"  appears  in  the  St.  Nicholas, 
for  August. 

The  wild  beast  tamer  as  generally 
pictured  is  a  mysterious  person  who 
stalks  about  sternly  in  high  boots,  and 
possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  the 
eye  that  makes  lions  and  tigers  quail 
at  his  look  and  shrink  away.  He  rules 
by  fear,  and  the  crack  of  his  whip  is 
supposed  to  bring  memories  of  tortur- 
ing points  and  red-hot  irons. 

Such  is  the  story  book  lion  tamer, 
and  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that 
outside  of  story  books  he  has  small  ex- 
istence. There  is  scarcely  any  truth 
in  this  theory  of  hate  for  hate  and 
conquest  by  fear.  It  is  no  more  fear 
that  makes  a  lion  walk  on  a  ball  than 
it  is  fear  that  makes  a  horse  pull  a 
wagon  ;  it  is  habit.  The  lion  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  walk  on  the  ball,  and 
he  has  reached  that  mind,  not  by  cruel 
treatment,  but  by  force  of  his  train- 
er's patience  and  kindness  and  su- 
perior intelligence. 

Of  course,  a  wild  beast  tamer  should 
have  a  quick  eye  .and  delicate  sense 
of  hearing,  so  that  he  may  be  warned 
of  a  sudden  spring  at  him  or  a  rush 
from  behind ;  and  it  is  important  that 
he  be  a  sober  man,  for  alcohol  breaks 
the  nerve  or  gives  a  false  courage 
worse  than  folly ;  but  the  quality  on 
which  he  must  chiefly  rely  and  which 
alone  can  make  a  great  tamer — not 
a  second-rate  bungler — is  genuine  fond- 
ness for  his  animals.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  animals  will  necessarily 
be  fond  of  the  tamer  ;  some  will  be 
fond  of  him,  some  will  be  indifferent 
to  him,  some  will  fear  and  hate  him. 
Nor  will  the  trainer's  fondness  protect 
him  from  fang  and  claw.  We  shall 
see  that  there  is  danger  always,  ac- 
cident often,  but  without  the  fondness 
there  would  be  greater  danger  and  more 
frequent  accident.  A  fondness  for  lions 
and  tigers  gives  sympathy  for  them, 
sympathy  gives  understanding  of  them, 
and  understanding  gives  mastery  of 
them,  or  as  much  mastery  as  is  possible. 
What  but  this  fondness  would  keep 
a  tamer  constantly  with  his  animals, 
not  only  in  the  public  show  (the  easiest 
part)  but  in  the  dens,  in  the  treach- 
erous runaway,  in  the  strange  night 
hours,  in  the  early  morning  romp, 
when  no  one  is  looking,  when  there  is 
no  reason  for  being  with  them  except 
the  tamer's  own  joy  in  it  ? 

I  do  not  propose  now  to  present  in 


detail  the  methods  of  taming  wild 
beasts,  rather  what  happens  after 
they  are  tamed ;  but  I  may  say 
that  a  lion  tamer  always  begins  by 
spending  weeks  or  months  in  gaining 
a  new  animal's  confidence. 

Day  after  day  he  will  stand  for  a 
time  outside  of  the  cage,  merely  look- 
ing at  the  lion,  talking  to  him,  im- 
pressing upon  the  beast  a  general 
familiarity  with  his  voice  and  person. 
And  each  time,  as  he  goes  away,  he 
is  careful  to  toss  a  piece  of  meat  as  a 
pleasant  memento  of  his  visit. 

Later  he  ventures  inside  the  bars, 
carrying  some  simple  weapon — a  whip, 
a  rod,  perhaps  a  broom,  which  is  more 
formidable  than  might  be  supposed, 
through  the  jab  of  its  sharp  bristles. 
One  tamer  used  a  common  chair  with 
much  success  against  unbroken  lions. 
If  the  creature  came  at  him  there 
were  the  four  legs  in  his  face  ;  and 
soon  the  chair  came  to  represent 
boundless  power  to  that  ignorant  lion. 
He  feared  it  and  hated  it,  as  was  seen 
on  one  occasion  when  the  tamer  left 
it  in  the  cage  and  the  lion  promptly 
tore  it  into  splinters. 

Days  may  pass  before  the  lion  will  let 
his  tamer  do  more  than  merely  stay  in- 
side the  cage  at  a  distance.  Very  well ; 
the  tamer  stays  there.  He  waits  hour 
after  hour,  week  after  week,  until  a 
time  comes  when  the  lion  will  let  him 
move  nearer,  will  permit  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  will  come  forward  for  a  piece 
of  meat,  and  at  last  treat  him  like  a 
friend,  so  that  finally  he  may  sit  there 
quite  at  ease,  and  even  read  his  news- 
paper, as  one  man  did. 

Last  of  all  he  begins  the  practice 
of  tricks  ;  the  lion  must  spring  to  a 
pedestal  and  be  fed ;  he  must  jump 
from  one  pedestal  to  another  and  be 
fed,  must  keep  a  certain  pose  and  be 
fed.  A  bit  of  meat  is  always  the  final 
argument,  and  the  tamer  wins  (if  he 
wins  at  all,  for  sometimes  he  fails)  by 
patience  and  kindness. 

"  There  is  no  use  getting  angry  with 
a  lion,"  said  a  well-known  tamer  to  me, 
"and  there  is  no  use  in  carrying  a 
revolver.  If  you  shoot  a  lion  or  injure 
him  with  any  weapon,  it  is  your  loss, 
for  you  must  buy  another  lion,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  kill  you  any- 
way, if  he  starts  to  do  it.  The  thing 
is  to  keep  him  from  starting." 


The  Eden  Garden  in  Venice. 

In  a  long,  illustrated  article  on 
"Venice  Gardens,"  Mr.  Lee  Bacon 
writes  thus  in  the  August  Century  of 
the  Eden  Garden  in  the  City  by  the 
Sea: 

Where  the  roses  bloom  in  greatest 
profusion  is  the  Eden  Garden,  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Giudecca,  stretching 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  salt 
marshes,  which  give  out  such  strange 
seaweed  odors. 

The  English  gardener,  who  speaks 
with  a  bur  and  an  Italian  accent  at  the 
same  time,  told  me  the  property  once 
belonged  to  a  "convict."  I  surmised 
that  he  intended  to  say  convent. 

Here  the  late  Empress  of  Austria 
was  wont  to  sketch,  and  here  the  Italian 
actress  Duse,  fortunate  in  being  a  wel- 
come guest,  spends  many  mornings 
wandering  up  and  down  its  shady  walks. 
One  is  rarely  near  enough  to  see 
whether  it  be  Alfred  de  Musset,  Dante, 
or  one  of  the  English  authors  she  has  in 
hand  ;  for  as  one  advances  within  sight 
and  sound,  the  slight  figure  is  apt  to 
lose  itself  in  the  crosspaths,  though 
when  Henry  Bacon  was  painting  his 
picture  of  the  Virgin  among  the  lilies 
he  was  often  aware  of  the  shadow  of 
the  noted  Italian  falling  almost  on  his 
canvas.  These  paths  are  overhung 
with  grapevines  trained  upon  trellises, 
with  here  and  there  great  acanthus 
plants,  with  the  wonderful  foliated 
leaves  which  seem  to  have  been  the  in- 
spiration and  base  of  four-fifths  of  the 
world's  decorative  designs  and  carvings. 
Farther  along,  hundreds  of  lily  plants 
raise  their  straight  stiff  stalks,  and  at 
a  certain  time  are  covered  with  so 
many  blooms  that  one  is  fairly  driven 
from  them  by  the  heavy  perfume. 


"It's  very  queer,"  thought  baby, 
"  But,  as  everybody  knows. 

The  longer  that  my  body  gets 
The  shorter  grow  my  clothes  1  " 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Baked  Sweetbreads. — Clean  the 
sweetbreads  as  usual,  then  boil  them 
gently  till  quite  firm.  Drain  and  wipe 
them.  Roll  them  in  beaten  egg,  then  in 
breadcrumbs,  and  put  in  a  baking  pan 
well  buttered  till  they  are  quite  brown. 
Baste  a  bit  with  melted  butter  if  neces- 
sary while  baking.  After  taking  them 
out  of  the  pan  pour  a  wineglassful  of 
sherry  into  it  to  heat,  and  pour  this 
over  the  sweetbreads. 

Boiled  Capon.  —  Have  the  capon 
drawn  and  well  "  cleaned,"  and  boil  in 
equal  quantities  of  water  and  white 
wine.  At  the  last  of  the  cooking  add 
salt  and  a  bit  of  white  pepper  to  the 
water,  which  should  by  the  time  the 
capon  is  tender  be  reduced  to  less  than 
a  pint.  Take  out  the  capon,  add  to  the 
water  in  which  it  was  boiled  a  dozen 
fresh  mushrooms  chopped,  a  few  truffles 
chopped  and  thicken  with  a  little  flour 
braided  with  butter. 

Chicken's  Legs  Deviled. — Skin  the 
cold,  dressed  legs  of  the  chicken  over 
night,  and  score  the  flesh  parallel  to 
the  bone.  Make  a  sauce  by  mixing  a 
tablespoonful  of  oil,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper  and  a  few 
drops  of  anchovy.  Insert  this  sauce 
into  the  scores  of  the  flesh  and  spread 
it  about.  In  the  morning,  grease  the 
bars  of  the  gridiron  and  make  them 
hot,  put  on  the  deviled  legs  and  broil, 
turning  until  well  cooked.  Serve  very 
hot. 

Stewed  Cucumbers. — For  a  quickly 
prepared  dish  try  this:  Cut  the  stem 
end  from  the  three  cucumbers,  put  into 
boiling  water  and  cook  three  minutes. 
Drain  and  put  in  ice  water.  Make  a 
white  sauce  as  follows:  One  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter  melted  in  frying  pan,  stir 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour  into  this  till 
smooth  and  cooked,  but  not  browned, 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  little  cayenne 
pepper,  one  cupful  of  milk  ;  stir  until 
smooth  and  it  comes  to  boil,  then  pull 
back  and  add  the  cucumbers  sliced,  and 
simmer  till  tender. 

Rice  Border  With  Vegetables  or 
Hard-boiled  Eggs  in  Cream  Sauce. — 
Three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  Carolina 
rice,  picked  over  carefully  and  washed. 
Boil  fifteen  minutes  in  salted  water. 
Drain  off  the  water  and  have  one  pint 
and  a  half  of  boiling  milk  in  a  double 
boiler,  stir  the  rice  into  this  and  cook 
until  all  the  milk  is  absorbed,  then  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Butter  a  border 
mould  well,  turn  the  rice  into  it,  press- 
ing it  down  so  that  the  form  will  be 
perfect,  put  in  the  plate  heater  for  five 
minutes,  turn  out  on  a  platter  and 
serve  with  vegetables  or  hard-boiled 
eggs  in  a  cream  sauce. 


How'g  This? 
We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c.  per 
bottle.   Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  UecbaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  BER  VAILLBII.  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Or^s,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


FOR  SALE-FRUIT  RANCH. 

FIFTY  ACRES  IN  FULL  BEARING. 

Modern  house;  hot  and  cold  water.  Sold  on  ac- 
count of  departure.  Address  P.  O.  Box  138,  Vaca- 
ville,  Solano  Co  ,  Cal. 


FOR  RENT. 

320-Acre  F"arm, 

two  miles  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  One  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  Buildings  and  fields  adapted 
to  diversified  farming  or  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock.   Rent  Five  ($5.00)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,    •    SANTA  ROSA.  CAL. 
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5s  11  d 
Ss  lO^d 
5s  lOMd 
5s  8?id 
5s  8  d 
5s  77id 


May. 


Produce  Market 

San  Francisco,  July  31,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   7m@73  73«@74Ji 

Thursday  72H®70H  74«@727S 

Friday   7I«@70J4  73?i@72H 

Saturday   69!4@70  71H@72 

Monday   69   @67!4  70X®89>4 

Tuesday   69JK@71 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept. 

Wednesday   5s  9%& 

Thursday   5s  9%i 

Friday   5s  9  d 

Saturday   5s  7Xd 

Monday   5s 

Tuesday   5s 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday   1  03H 

Friday   1  025i@l  02!4 

Saturday   1  0H£@1  OlVJ 

Monday   1  OOX@1  OOH 

Tuesday   1  Oi  @l  oix 

Wednesday   1  01   

WHEAT. 

With  the  poor  condition  of  the  cereal 
and  other  crops,  more  particularly  corn, 
in  a  large  area  of  the  grain  lands  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  it  is 
surprising  that  wheat  is  not  commanding 
better  figures  in  the  local  market.  That 
is,  it  is  surprising  if  consideration  stops  at 
above  point,  but  when  our  inadequate 
facilities  for  transporting  grain  abroad, 
the  heavy  cost  of  the  same,  and  the  long 
distance  traversed  under  the  present 
mode  of  shipment,  are  each  and  all  taken 
into  the  calculation,  the  dragging  market 
and  the  low  and  unsatisfactory  prices  ex- 
perienced are  more  readily  accounted  for. 
Ocean  freight  rates  are  nearly  double 
what  they  should  be,  and  no  great  relief 
on  this  score  need  be  looked  for  until  a 
ship  and  steamer  route  across  the  isthmus 
is  established.  With  such  a  reduction  in 
freight  rates  as  could  bo  reasonably  looked 
for  if  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  was 
opened,  wheat  could  to-day  be  command- 
ing in  this  market  a  figure  which  would 
afford  some  profit  to  a  large  number  of 
growers  and  would  give  a  respectable 
minority  who  are  especially  well  located  a 
chance  to  lay  up  some  money.  But  until 
we  are  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the 
markets  of  Europe  the  business  of  wheat 
growing  is  not  apt  to  prove  very  remuner- 
ative. Only  one  wheat  ship  has  cleared 
from  here  the  past  week  and  only  eight 
the  current  month. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.04J@1.00J. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.06A@1.05. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.0U@  ;  May,  1902,  . 

Calirornia  Milling,  old  {1  00  @1  03^ 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  @  97H 

Oregon  Valley   97M@1  02>4 

Washington  Blue  Stem   l  oo  @i  02^ 

Washington  Club   97H@1  00 

on  qualities  wheat   95  @  97^ 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

LIT.  quotations   6s2d@6s2Kd  6s0d@6s0Md 

Freight  rates   37H@40s  37H@40s 

Local  market   II  05@1  07^        95  @98^ 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  of  flour 
to  South  America  and  Asia,  mostly  under 
contracts  entered  into  some  time  ago. 
Business  locally  is  far  from  brisk.  Prices 
are  without  quotable  change,  and  the 
market  is  not  remarkable  for  firmness. 
Supplies  are  of  fairly  liberal  proportions 
for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Super&ne,  lovrer  grades  t2  3S@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50®2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  25@8  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   S  60®3  66 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@S  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  25 

BARLEY. 
Business  doing  in  this  cereal  is  not  of 
heavy  volume  and  is  mainly  on  local  ac- 
count. Values  are  at  a  rather  narrow 
range,  best  feed  qualities  selling  close  up 
to  figures  named  by  shippers  for  export 


grades.  This  is  likely  to  prove  the  case 
until  ocean  tonnage  is  in  better  supply 
and  freight  rates  are  easier.  Most  of  the 
barley  coming  forward  is  showing  good 
average  quality,  and  this  accounts  to 
some  extent  for  the  comparatively  small 
gap  at  present  between  prices  of  feed  and 
brewing  descriptions.  Speculative  dealing 
in  this  cereal  was  of  a  light  order  the  past 
week,  and  fluctuations  in  Call  Board 
values  of  small  compass. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72H@  73X 

Feed,  ralr  to  good   70  @  12% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   77^®  82H 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  

Chevalier,  poor    ®  

OATS. 

Where  there  has  been  no  great  amount 
of  activity  observable  in  the  oat  market 
the  past  week,  there  has  been  a  fair  de- 
mand, and  values  have  been  tolerably  well 
maintained  at  prevailing  rates.  Offerings 
continue  to  be  largely  Reds  and  Blacks, 
with  trading  mostly  in  the  first-named 
kind. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  17M®1 

White,  good  to  choice   1  10  ®1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   97!4@1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  00  ®1  10 

Milling   1  20   @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  80  @l  25 

Black  Russian   85  ®1  00 

Red   90  m  15 

CORN. 

Market  is  very  poorly  supplied  and  is 
unfavorable  to  buyers.  There  is  little  at 
present  upon  which  to  base  quotations 
other  than  asking  prices  East,  plus  the 
freight  charges  to  this  center.  There  is 
naturally  not  very  much  demand  at  exist- 
ing high  range  of  values. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice              1  60  @I  65 

Large  Yellow                                  1  55  @1  60 

Small  Yellow                                    1  66  @1  70 

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)          1  55  ®  

RYE. 

Prices  are  without  quotable  improve- 
ment. There  is  more  offering  than  there 
is  immediate  demand  for. 

Good  to  choice,  new   75  ®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Market  is  very  lightly  stocked,  but  de- 
mand is  of  a  slow  order.    Free  sales  could 
not  be  readily  effected  at  top  figures 
quoted. 

Good  to  choice   1  50  @1  75 

BEANS. 

Considerable  shipping  demand,  mainly 
from  Texas,  for  colored  beans,  has  caused 
considerable  reduction  in  stocks  of  Pinks 
and  Bayos,  and  also  some  hardening  in 
values  for  these  varieties.  There  are  very 
few  Bayos  now  offering  and  stocks  of 
Pinks  are  by  no  means  large.  Limas  are 
in  very  limited  supply  and  are  apt  to  con- 
tinue so  until  new  crop  begins  to  come 
forward.  In  white  beans  there  is  not 
much  doing  at  present,  and  aside  from  a 
little  easier  tone  fcr  Lady  Washingtons, 
there  are  no  changes  to  note.  Stocks  of 
whites  are  largely  of  above  named  variety. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  75  @5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  60  (24  90 

Lady  Washington   3  50  @3  75 

Butter    ®  

Pinks   1  85  @2  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  X)  @2  60 

Reds   3  00  @S  25 

Red  Kidney   4  25  @4  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   6  30  ®6  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  25 

Horse  Beans   1  00  @l  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ®1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Not  much  doing  in  this  line.  Choice 
Green  Dried  are  being  steadily  held,  while 
market  for  off  qualities  is  weak.  Niles 
Peas  are  receiving  very  little  attention, 
and  to  effect  free  sales  at  this  date,  mate- 
rial concessions  would  probably  have  to 
be  granted  buyers. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  @2  50 

NUes  Peas   1  50  ®1  76 

WOOL. 

Owing  to  the  strike  of  teamsters  pre- 
venting the  free  movement  of  wools,  not 
much  business  has  been  consummated  the 
past  week.  If  the  market  had  not  been 
thus  handicapped,  it  is  probable  there 
would  have  been  considerable  trading, 
but  no  very  active  movement  would  have 
been  experienced,  as  the  wools  are  not 
now  here  to  admit  of  such  a  condition  of 
affairs.  Present  offerings  are  principally 
coarse  and  medium  wools. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®I6M 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Lambs  11  @— 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  ©u 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @ll 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  @9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos   7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 


Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7^®  9 

HOPS. 

The  same  inactivity  previously  noted 
continues  to  prevail  in  the  hop  market, 
with  no  spot  supplies  worth  mentioning, 
and  nothing  doing  in  the  way  of  contract- 
ing. New  hops  are  expected  to  put  in  an 
appearance  from  earliest  sections  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Good  to  choice  1901  crop   13  ®15 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Arrivals  and  offerings  showed  a  mate- 
rial decrease,  owing  to  shippers  being 
notified  to  hold  back  supplies  on  account 
of  the  teamsters'  strike.  There  was 
enough  for  the  immediate  demand,  how- 
ever, and  prices  showed  no  quotable  im- 
provement. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   7  60@10  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Alfalfa   7  00®  9  00 

Clover   6  60®  7  00 

Stock   6  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  10  00 

Straw,  »  bale   25®  42« 

MILLSTUFFS. 
With  few  flouring  mills  running,  and 
the  amount  of  mill  offal  offering  of  very 
limited  volume,  the  market  showed  de- 
cided firmness,  sellers  having  much  their 
own  way  as  to  prices.  Milled  Corn  was  in 
light  stock  and  high.  Rolled  Barley  re- 
mained quotably  as  last  noted,  with  sup- 
plies ample  for  the  demand. 

Bran,  »  ton   17  50®  18  50 

Middlings   20  00@21  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    17  50®19  OO 

Barley,  Rolled    17  00®17  60 

Commeal    3J  00®  

Cracked  Corn   33  00®  

SEEDS. 

There  is  little  doing  in  seeds  of  any  de- 
scription quoted  herewith,  as  much  due  to 
absence  of  supplies  of  wholesale  magni- 
tude as  to  limited  inquiry.  Quotable 
values  are  without  appreciable  change, 
but  are  for  the  time  being  largely  nominal. 

Fer  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    ®  

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Flax   2  60@8  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   ®  

Alfalfa,  California   @  

Per  lb. 

Canary   SH®  3H 

Rape   Hi®  2<ti 

Hemp   8  ®  3M 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  ruling  quiet 
and  is  weak  at  the  quotations,  most  of  the 
season's  requirements  having  been  satis- 
fied. Wool  Sacks  are  held  practically  the 
same  as  for  some  time  past,  with  moderate 
inquiry  on  account  of  Fall  clip. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July . . .  — @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   8  ®  8H 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot. . .  8  @  8^ 
State  Prison  Bags  In  lots  of  2000,  V  100. . . .  — ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  3i  @38 

Woolsacks,  8Mi  lbs  82H®81 

Fleece  Twine   1%®— 

Gunnies   — ®12H 

Bean  Bags   4X®  5M 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6H®  7H 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Market  for  Hides  shows  fairly  healthy 
condition,  arrivals  meeting  with  tolerably 
prompt  sale  at  prevailing  rates.  Pelts 
are  not  in  very  active  request,  but  last 
quoted  prices  continue  in  force.  Tallow 
is  bringing  practically  the  same  figures 
as  for  several  weeks  past  and  is  not  lack- 
ing for  custom. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readUy  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  OuUt. 

Heavy;steers,  over  56  lbs   10!r4®—     9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs          9H®—      8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8Vi®  9      8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over 60 lbs..  9  @  8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs. .   8!4^  9      8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9H®—  »%@- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9H®—  »y,@— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—    14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  16  @—    13  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  @—    16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  50  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  00  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®1  26 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  ®  76 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  sunmier   86  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4M        ®  4X 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  @  iH 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  87H 

Qoat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 


HONEY. 

Only  very  moderate  quantities  offering 
and  nothing  in  spot  supplies  to  indicate 
that  this  year's  yield  was  of  liberal  pro- 
portions. Much  of  this  season's  honey, 
however,  is  being  held  back  at  producing 
points.  Bids  of  large  operators  continue 
under  the  views  of  holders. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   b%®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4M®  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ®  4^ 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11  @\2% 

Amber  Comb   8  ®I0 

Dark  Comb   6  9  7K 

BEESWAX. 
Stocks  are  small,  affording  buyers  very 
poor  opportunity  to  dictate  as  to  prices. 
There  is  no  active  inquiry,  however,  at 
current  quotations,  which  remain  at  same 
range  as  for  some  time  past. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  m  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®2& 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
There  has  been  a  quiet  market  for  Beef 
since  last  review  at  generally  easy  rates, 
and  nothing  to  warrant  anticipating  any 
radical  fluctuations  in  prices  in  the  near 
future.  Mutton  was  in  fair  request,  val- 
ues ruling  steady,  with  the  demand  about 
equal  to  the  supply.  Veal  brought  good 
average  figures  and  Lamb  sold,  as  a  rule, 
to  very  fair  advantage.  Hogs  were  not 
in  large  receipt,  and  met  with  a  rather 
firm  market,  prices  continuing  at  practi- 
cally the  same  range  as  previous  week. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          6h®  6H 

Beef,  second  quality   6  ®  6^ 

Beef,  third  quality   6H@— 

Mutton— ewes,  6H@7c;  wethers   7  @  74 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6X®  6M 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6^®  6M 

Hogs,  large,  hard   i%®  6 

Hogs,  feeders   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7H@  7JC 

Veal,  small,  »Ib   9  @10 

Veal,  large,  »Ib   8  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   8H@  9 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  were  lighter  than  previous 
week,  but  the  market  failed  to  develop 
any  noteworthy  firmness,  being  seriously 
handicapped  with  large  carry-over  stocks 
of  live,  and  heavy  quantities  of  dressed 
in  cold  storage.  Should  no  large  quanti- 
ties arrive  the  coming  week,  there  will 
probably  be  an  improved  tone,  accompa- 
nied by  a  slight  recovery  in  prices. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   9  ®  10 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ¥  lb   8  @  9 

Hens,  California,  f,  dozen   4  00  @4  60 

Roosters,  old   3  60  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  .SO  ®6  00 

Fryers   4  CO  ®4  60 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®8  60 

Broilers,  small   1  75  ®2  28 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   2  60  ®8  00 

Ducks,  young,     dozen   3  UO  ®4  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  00  @1  25 

Goslings,  »  pair   1  25  ®1  60 

Pigeons,  old,  fl  dozen   1  50  ®l  75 

Pigeons,  young    125  ®1S0 

BUTTER. 
While  there  were  no  very  heavy  re- 
ceipts of  fresh,  stocks  of  other  than 
strictly  fancy  were  in  excess  of  immediate 
needs  and  market  for  the  ordinary  run  of 
offerings  inclined  against  dealers.  Retail- 
ers are  now  running  to  considerable  ex- 
tent on  cold  storage  stock. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  fit   19  ®S0 

Creamery,  flists   18  ®19 

Creamery,  seconds   —  @ — 

Dairy,  select   18  ®19 

Dairy,  firsts   17  @17« 

Dairy,  seconds   16  ®16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ®— 

Mixed  store   18  ®U 

Creamery  In  tubs   18  ®19H 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          17  ®18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®16 

CHEESE. 

The  same  healthy  tone  as  last  noted  is 
prevailing,  with  prospects  that  market 
wiU  continue  firm  for. several  months  to 
come,  although  prices  are  not  expected  to 
rule  at  a  much  higher  range  than  now 
current. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   94®10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  ®— 

California,  fair  to  good   8!^®— 

California  Cheddar   — ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  ®11 

EGGS. 

Strictly  choice  to  select  fresh  were  in 
only  moderate  receipt,  as  is  usual  at  this 
date,  and  for  such  stock  the  market  was 
moderately  firm,  with  some  sales  above 
quotations.  There  was  no  scarcity  of  sup- 
plies, however,  of  the  more  common 
grades,  and  for  other  than  fancy  stock 
the  market  was  devoid  of  firmness.  Cold 
storage  eggs  are  being  offered  freely  and 
market  for  same  is  favorable  to  buyers. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  ®2I 

California,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  17  019 

California,  good  to  choice  store               14  ®16 

Eastern,  good  to  choice                         15  ®I8 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion  market  was  slow  and  lower.  The 
labor  strikes  not  only  interfered  with  the 
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free  movement  of  large  quantities  by 
teams,  but  prevented  securing  crates  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  enable  wholesale 
shipments  being  made.  Tomatoes  were 
in  fairly  liberal  receipt  and  went  at  gen- 
erally easy  figures.  Green  Corn  arrived 
rather  freely,  but  desirable  qualities  did 
not  lack  for  custom  at  the  prevailing 
values.  Peppers  were  plentiful  and  in- 
clined in  favor  of  buyers.  Other  vege- 
tables in  season  went  at  much  the  same 
figures  as  preceding  week. 

Asparagus,  *  box   1  50  @2  25 

Beans,  String,  f»  ft   2W 

Beans,  Lima,  f>  (b   4  (g>  5 

Beans,  Wax,  *ft   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f>  100  ft)s...  35  @  40 

Cauliflower,  1*  dozen   40  ®  50 

Corn,  Green,  ^  sack   60  @I  00 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  V  large  crate.  1  00  @1  50 

Cucumbers,  1*  small  box   20  @  35 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  *  large  box   40  @  65 

Egg  Plant,  V  box   65  @  80 

Garlic,  If*  ft   2  @  3 

Okra,  Green,  f>  tox   75  @1  00 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f(  cental   80  @  95 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,     cental    @  

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  V*  ft   2  @  ay. 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ^  sack   75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,     sack   50  @  75 

Peppers,  Bell,  ^  box   1  00  @1  50 

Squash  Summer,  ^  small  box   20  ®  35 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  f(  large  box. .  100  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  River,     large  box   35  @  60 

Tomatoes,  ^  small  box   15  @  25 

POTATOES. 
Local  trade  was  of  fair  volume  and  at 
generally  steady  values,  but  shipping 
trade  was  retarded  by  the  teamsters' 
strike.  In  consequence  of  the  trouble  ex- 
perienced in  shipping  outward,  the  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  brought  forward  from 
producing  points  was  much  lighter  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  there  been 
normal  facilities  for  handling  goods  and 
moving  the  same  by  team.  There  was 
considerable  inquiry  for  potatoes  from 
cities  in  Texas  and  Colorado  and  points 
East  so  far  as  Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  ^  ctl.     —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ^  cental   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  *  100  lbs   1  00  @1  40 

River  Burbanks,  in  boxes,  ^  cental.  1  OO  @1  50 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ^  cental. .     85  @1  30 

Early  Rose,     cental   85  @1  05 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks   85  @1  10 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Labor  strikes  have  continued  to  inter- 
fere with  the  movement  of  fresh  fruit, 
more  especially  in  a  wholesale  way  or  with 
deliveries  to  canneries,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  tie-up,  heavy  losses  are  being  in 
curred  by  growers  and  others — in  fact,  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  fruit  trade, 
either  as  producers,  canners,  dealers  or 
shippers.  Knowing  the  difficulties  to  be 
contended  with,  consignees  requested 
shippers  to  forward  sparingly  for  the  time 
being,  and  as  a  result  of  following  these 
instructions,  there  were  no  serious  ac- 
cumulations here,  most  of  the  surplus  be- 
ing allowed  to  pile  up  in  the  country  or 
was  diverted  to  interior  canneries.  Prices 
here  were  fairly  well  sustained,  averaging 
in  some  instances  slightly  better  than  pre- 
ceding week,  although  quotable  values 
were  without  special  change.  Choice 
Cling  Peaches  brought  tolerably  stiff 
figures  in  a  small  way.  Figs  were  in  such 
light  receipt  as  to  be  hardly  quotable. 
Watermelons,  Cantaloupes  and  Nutmegs 
were  in  liberal  supply  and  market  for 
these  descriptions  inclined  in  favor  of  con- 
sumers. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  1*  4-tier  box. . .  I  00®  1  Co 
Apples,  Red  Astrachan,     50-lb.  box.      50®  1  00 

Apples,  green,    small  box   15®  30 

Apricots,  Royal,  f.  box   30®  50 

Apricots,  fair  to  choice,  *  ton   13  50®25  00 

Blackberries,  ^  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,  V  crate   1  25@,  1  50 

Crabapples,  'P  small  box    35®  50 

Currants,  ^  chest    ®   

Figs,  l-layer  box,  65@90c ;  2-layer. ...    1  50®  2  00 

Grapes,  Seedless,     crate   1  00®  1  50 

Grapes,  Black,  ^  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Grapes,  Fontainbleau,  V  crate   75®  1  25 

Grapes,  Muscat,     crate   1  00®  1  50 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ^  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Logan  Berries,  ^  chest   5  00®  6  00 

Nectarines,  f,  box   40®  65 

Nutmeg  Melons,     orate   50®  1  25 

Peaches,  *  box   30®  60 

Pears,  Bartletts,  *  40-ft.  box   75®  1  25 

Pears,  other  kinds,  1*  box   40®  65 

Plums,  f>  box   35®  60 

Prunes,  #  box   40®  75 

Raspberries,  *  chest   5  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest. .    3  50®  5  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ^  chest   3  00®  4  50 

Watermelons,  ^  100    8  00@  20  00 

Whortleberries,  ¥  to   8®  

DRIED  FRUITS. 

A  decided  change  for  the  better  has 
been  developed  in  the  market  for  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits,  with  prospects  favor- 
able for  a  much  more  profitable  and  sat- 
isfactory market  than  was  experienced 
the  past  season.  There  has  been  fairly 
active  inquiry  the  past  week  from  points 
East  for  Apricots,  Apples  and  Peaches  of 
new  crop,  and  for  Prunes  of  old  crop,  but 
it  has  been  a  difficult  matter  in  most  cases 
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to  get  buyers  and  sellers  to  agree  on 
terms,  growers  and  handlers  being  firm  in 
their  views,  with  asking  rates  generally 
stiffer  than  lately  current,  while  Eastern 
buyers  are  anxious  to  operate  at  the  low 
figures  lately  in  vogue.  The  East  is  in 
need  of  our  dried  fruits,  however,  and 
that  handlers  on  the  Atlantic  side  will 
have  to  bid  up  to  secure  the  stock  seems 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Apple  market  is 
especially  strong,  owing  to  crop  failure 
East,  with  Eastern  values  quotable  up  to 
8Jc,  and  that  figure  is  said  to  have  been 
refused.  Apricots  are  in  good  request  at 
prevailing  rates,  some  commanding  above 
quotations.  Apricot  pits  are  quoted  at 
$10@12  per  ton,  and  are  bringing  more 
money;  sales  are  known  to  have  been 
made  at  $13  per  ton.  There  is  a  demand 
for  all  the  Apricot  pits  offering,  mainly  on 
European  account.  Market  for  new 
Peaches  is  firm  at  the  quotations,  which 
show  an  advance  on  figures  lately  current 
for  average  offerings  of  old.  Some  Prunes 
are  going  to  Germany  at  special  rates, 
and  free  sales  could  be  made  on  Eastern 
account  at  same  figures,  but  holders  want 
full  Association  prices  and  are  very  likely 
to  get  same.  Prune  values  have  touched 
bottom  and  are  certain  to  recover  to  some 
extent  from  the  unprofitably  low  levels 
established  the  past  season.  Stocks  of 
Prunes  have  been  lately  greatly  reduced. 
No  business  has  been  yet  reported  in  new 
Prunes,  Pears  or  Plums.  That  choice 
Pears  are  almost  certain  to  meet  with  a 
stiff  market  is  conceded  on  all  sides. 

BVAPOBATBD  OB  BLBACHBD. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,  ¥  ft. .  8 

Apricots,  Moorpark   - 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   6 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   —  @— 

Nectarines,  |*to   4  ®5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5%@  53l£ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4!4@  5 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  ®13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  b%@  6V4 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3H@  4V4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts....  SY,®  iVt 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   3!4®  iVt 

Plums,  White  and  Red   4H®  5 

Prunes,  Sliver   iVt®  6 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots   5 

Apples,  sliced   2 

Apples,  quartered   2 

Figs,  Black   3 

Figs,  White   3 

Peaches,  unpeeled   2  ®  3 

Pears,  prime  halves   2i4®  3V4 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  i\c\  50-60s,  414c; 
60-70S,  3Jio;  70-80s,  3^0.;  80-90s,  2%c.;  90-lOOs 
2Ho;  100-120S,  l?£c;  120  up,  IHC.  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  is  ^c.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  j^c.  per  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
Not  much  doing  in  this  line  and  no 
changes  to  record  in  quotable  values,  as 
officially  set  forth  by  the  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. Seeded  raisins  in  1-lb.  cartons 
are  now  out  of  stock.  Supplies  of  Sul- 
tanas and  Thompson  Seedless  are  prac- 
tically exhausted,  and  indications  are 
there  will  be  very  few  of  these  the  coming 
season. 

F.  O.  B.,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  ^  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  60  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-orown   2  00 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ^  box   1  60 

do       do      2-orown,  ^  box          1  50 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

*  ft  

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard.. 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless  

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  ft.. 

Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  5Ho.,  5>ic.  and  5o.  for  4 
3  and  2  crown  respectively. 

Thompson  Seedless. — Bleached  fancy,  ^  ft.,  —0 
choice,  9c;  standard,  —0;  prime,  —0.  Unbleached 
7V4@9o. 

ySMZiarao*.— Bleached  fancy,  lb.,— 0;  choice, 
8i4o;  standard,— c;  prime, —c.  Unbleached,  7o. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Offerings  of  oranges  are  now  confined 
almost  wholly  to  a  few  late  Valencias,  and 
these  are  being  rather  stiffly  held,  but 
demand  for  them  is  not  brisk.  Lemons 
of  choice  to  select  quality  are  ruling  in 
favor  of  sellers,  but  for  the  lower  grades 
the  market  is  without  appreciable  im- 
provement. Limes  have  continued  to  be 
offered  at  much  the  same  low  figures  as 
last  quoted. 

Oranges— Navel,  ^  box    @  

Seedlings,  ^  box    ®  

Valencias,  ^  box   2  75®3  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ^  box    ®  

Lemons— California,  select,  1»  box   3  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@8  50 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00®1  75 

Limes— Mexican,  f(  box   5  00®6  00 

NUTS. 

Market  for  Almonds  and  Walnuts  is 
quiet,  with  values  largely  nominal,  pend- 
ing arrivals  of  new  crop.    The  Almond 


yield  in  this  State  will  probably  not  ex- 
ceed 200  carloads,  being  about  40  per  cent 
less  than  last  season. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ^  ft. ...12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4i4@  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked  <  5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  6 

WINE. 

The  wholesale  market  for  wine  is  very 
quiet,  with  scarcely  anything  offering 
from  first  hands,  and  not  likely  to  be  any 
material  change  in  this  regard  until  new 
crop  becomes  available.  There  is  a  de- 
cidedly firm  tone  to  the  market,  and  every 
prospect  of  the  situation  continuing  fa- 
vorable throughout  the  season  to  the 
producing  and  selling  interest.  Dry  wines 
are  quoted  nominally  at  22@25c.  per  gal- 
lon. There  is  a  fair  movement  outward  in 
bonded  wines  from  the  hands  of  whole- 
salers, going  mainly  overland  to  points 
East. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 
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Rotary  Disc  Plows. 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   98,884 

Wheat,  centals  73,215 

Barley,  centals   58,820 

Oats,  centals   22,080 

Corn,  centals   1,830 

Rye,  centals   500 

Beans,  sacks   1,979 

Potatoes,  sacks....  32,248 

Onions,  sacks  ,  5,375 

Hay,  tons   3,937 

Wool,  bales   1,994 

Hops,  bales   1 


Since 

Same  time 

Julyl,  1901. 

lasityear. 

373,367 

500,580 

416,065 

506,539 
231,776 

202,160 

71,421 

56,538 

10,070 

3,442 

2,495 

3,855 

4,431 

10,543 

90.892 

93,4.58 

17,902 

11,639 

13,605 

16,917 

5,913 

2,468 

1 

31 

EXPORTS  BT  SBA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   37,040 

Wheat,  centals....  62,978 
Barley,  centals —  58 

Oats,  centals  

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   65 

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   1,483 

Honey,  cases   68 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  60 


Since 
Julyl,  1901. 


267,940 
365,059 
30,059 
340 
3,874 
459 
110 
168,700 
13,018 
297 
8,270 


Same  time 
last  year. 


275,764 
503.130 
10  960 
2,765 

2,255 
165 
160,090 
6,882 
89 
1,323 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  Yoril. 

New  York,  July  31.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  4H®7c;  prime  wire  tray,  7@7Hc; 
choice,  75i@8c;  fancy,  8@8i4c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.- Market  is  quiet,  but 
rather  firm,  with  values  quotably  unchanged. 

Prunes,  2%@6hc. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8@12i4o;  Moorpark,  9H@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7®10c;  peeled,  ll@14c. 


Good 
1^  0  0  f  i  n  g 


P  Ca.  B  Ready  Roofing  is  a 
good  roofing  for  it's  made  of  the 
best,  closely  woven  jute  canvas — 
thoroughly  saturated  with  P.  &  B. 
compound  and  lined  with  heavy 
felt.     An  enlarged  cut: 


A — a  P  &  B  patent  water  and  acid 
proof  compound.  B — thick,  closely 
woven  canvas.    C — felt  lining. 

It  is  ten  times  stronger  than  any 
other  ready  roofing.  It  cannot  be 
torn — it's  odorless  and  fire-resist- 
ing. Insurance  companies  regard 
it  better  than  shingles  or  tar  roof- 
ings. Easiest  to  lay.  Cheapest 
to  transport. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
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All  the  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  make 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  From 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents,  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles.  * 

"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


Elgin  Watches  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  in 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co..  Elgin,  111. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

R.  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
«S*Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


MAZZARD  CHERRY  SEED. 

FRESH  CROP.    BEST  QUALITY. 

Write  for  prices  on  all  Fruit  Seeds  and  Raffia. 
THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS, 

NURSERYMEN  &  TREE  SEEDSMEN, 

GERMANTOWN,  PHILA.,  PA. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 
T.  \nj,  J/\CK.e*ois  cfc  CO., 

Sole  Agents.     -     No.  123  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  fof  C*talog:ue, 

Havana  Clll.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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CEREAL  CROPS. 


An  Issue  Over  Prison  Grain  'Rags. 

Complaints  have  reached  the  State  Prison  directors 
from  various  parts  of  the  State,  says  the  Chronicle, 
to  the  effect  that  farmers  are  unable  to  secure  grain 
bags  from  the  San  Quentin  jute  mill,  while  merchants 
and  bag  dealers  have  plenty  of  prison-made  bags  on 
hand,  for  which  they  demand  a  higher  price  than  that 
fixed  by  the  State.  It  is  alleged  that  perjury  is  being 
committed  by  unknown  persons,  in  collusion  with 
dealers,  in  order  to  circumvent  the  rule  fixed  by  the 
prison  board  not  to  sell  more  than  2000  bags  to  any 
one  person.  The  object  of  this  rule  was  to  prevent  a 
corner  in  the  bags,  which  are  sold  from  *  to  3  cents 
lower  than  the  usual  market  price,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  crops. 

The  farmers'  side  of  the  matter  is  stated  clearly  in 
the  Reedley  Exponent  of  July  11th  : 

There  is  and  can  bo  no  question  but  that  scores  of  peo- 
ple have  committed  perjury  last  year  to  aid  others  (not 
themselves)  to  get  a  large  quantity  of  grain  sacks  from 
San  Quentin  prison.  The  rule  of  the  prison  is  that  every 
man  obtaining  sacks  there  must  make  affidavit  that  be  is 
an  actual  grower  of  grain,  and  no  one  can  get  more  than 
2000  sacks  on  one  order. 

Following  is  the  form  of  affidavit  which  must  accom- 
pany each  order  for  grain  sacks  : 

State  of  California,  county  of  ss.    I  hereby  certify 

that  I  am  a  farmer  and  grower  of  grain,  residing  in  

county,  and  that  bags  ordered  above  are  for  my  own  per- 
sonal and  individual  use. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  day  of 

 190.. 


(L.  S.) 


Notary  Public. 


Last  February  some  thirty  growers  of  Reedley  and 
vicinity  made  affidavits  as  above  and  sent  in  their  orders 
for  sacks,  together  with  the  proper  amount  of  money  for 
the  first  payment  on  the  sacks.  Every  affidavit  and  or- 
der was  returned  with  the  statement  that  the  sacks  could 
not  be  furnished  until  September  1,  1901. 

Now  those  farmers  are  rather  warm  because  they  could 
not  got  these  sacks  at  the  price  of  5.64  cents  each,  and 
must  now  pay  Ik  to  8  cents  each.  But  what  is  causing 
the  wonderment,  among  the  actual  growers  of  grain  is 
the  fact  that  merchants  have  plenty  of  San  Quentin 
sacks  for  sale.  The  question  arises,  how  did  these  mer- 
chants get  possession  of  these  sacks  that  actual  growers 
of  grain  only  are  entitled  to?  There  is  no  question  but 
that  perjury  of  the  rankest  kind  has  been  perpetrated; 
that  scores  of  people  who  are  not  farmers  at  all  have 
been  induced  through  friendship  to  sign  these  orders, 
and  that  concerted  action  was  taken  to  get  control  of  San 
Quentin  sacks. 

The  way  the  thing  is  done  is  for  some  one  interested  to 
get  men  who  are  not  growers  to  sign  these  orders — but 
not  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  notary  public.  After 
a  bunch  of  these  signatures  have  been  obtained  they  are 
carried  to  a  notary  for  acknowledgment,  and  through 
friendship  to  the  party  interested  he  signs  and  seals  each 
paper  and  gets  his  fee.  This  is  done  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  thing  will  work  out  all  right.  It  has  done 
so  in  the  past,  but  the  end  is  sure  to  come,  and  greed  for 
gain  is  the  tbing  that  will  bring  it  to  light,  and  it  may 
come  this  year.  Anyway,  we  would  advise  non-growers 
who  sign  these  things  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future. 

What  One  in  Authority  Says. — R.  M.  Fitzgerald, 
president  of  the  board  of  prison  directors,  discussed 
the  situation  with  a  Chronicle  reporter,  after  reading 
the  article  just  quoted. 

"In  a  good  season  like  the  present,"  said  he, 


"there  are  from  26,000,000  to  32,000,000  bags  used 
in  California.  San  Quentin  prison's  jute  mill  manu- 
factures 5,000,000  a  year.  It  is  plain  that  only  a  few 
of  the  farmers  can  get  prison-made  bags.  The  law 
provides  that  we  shall  register  applications  as  they 
are  received,  and  deliver  bags  in  turn,  without  favor- 
itism. That  is  what  we  are  doing,  so  far  as  I  know. 
If  there  is  any  favoritism  it  is  done  at  the  prison 
without  the  knowledge  of  this  board. 

"Some  shrewd  farmers  are  aware  of  the  difference 
in  price  between  prison-made  and  other  bags,  and 
get  in  their  applications  early  for  their  pro  rata — 
2000.  No  more  bags  are  allowed  to  go  to  any  per- 
son, and  each  person  is  required  to  give  an  affidavit, 
which  is  correctly  quoted  in  the  newspaper  article. 
The  affidavit  certifies  that  the  applicant  intends  to 
use  these  bags  himself.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where 
a  man  got  bags  under  this  affidavit,  and  his  crops 
failed,  and  he  sold  the  bags.  I  don't  see  how  such 
things  as  that  can  be  prevented.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  considerable  amount  of  traf- 
ficking in  bags  that  come  from  San  Quentin.  In  the 
first  place,  no  man  gets  more  than  2000.  So,  if  a 
merchant  has  a  large  quantity  on  hand,  it  signifies 
that  there  has  either  been  a  general  failure  of  crops 
in  his  neighborhood  or  that  there  is  a  conspiracy 
whereby  purchasers  of  bags  perjure  themselves.  If 
there  are  bogus  affidavits  being  tiled  it  is  a  very  easy 
thing  to  unearth.  A  register  is  kept  of  each  affidavit, 
with  the  name  of  the  notary  acknowledging  it,  so 
that  the  matter  may  be  easily  traced. 

"Now,  as  to  the  farmers  having  to  wait  until  after 
harvest  before  they  could  get  their  bags  :  One  rea- 
son for  the  shortage  is  the  immense  batch  of  orders 
sent  in  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Milling  Company, 
which  operates  down  around  Salinas.  This  company 
sent  in  several  hundred  affidavits,  with  a  check  for 
the  usual  10%  of  the  order,  stating  that  it  repre- 
sented the  farmers  whose  names  were  signed  to  the 
affidavits,  and  certifying  that  they  were  all  bona  fide 
farmers  desiring  the  number  of  bags  ordered.  Some 
of  them  wanted  5000  each.  We  scaled  them  all  down 
to  2000  each,  according  to  the  rule  we  had  adopted. 
The  total  number  of  bags  in  this  one  batch  of  orders 
was  over  2,000,000,  but  when  scaled  down  it  was 
about  900,000  bags. 

"We  went  to  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  gen- 
uineness of  these  affidavits,  though  we  were  not  re- 
quired to  do  so.  In  every  case  we  found  that  the 
farmer  in  question  was  actually  in  the  business  and 
would  need  the  sacks  he  purported  to  have  ordered. 
So  we  filled  the  entire  order,  sending  the  sacks  to  the 
individual  farmers,  and  not  to  the  milling  company, 
which  was  acting  merely  as  agent  for  its  clients. 
Now,  the  milling  people,  I  am  told,  worked  up  this 
matter  in  order  to  do  business  with  the  farmers,  and 
there  was  nothing  unlawful  about  it.  It  was  good 
business  enterprise.  Meantime,  farmers  who  did  not 
get  their  applications  in  early  were  left  in  the  cold. 
We  could  not  help  that.  First  come  first  served  was 
the  rule.  These  Reedley  farmers,  who  sent  in  their 
order  in  February,  were  too  late.  The  Salinas  peo- 
ple I  mention  had  their  order  in  last  October  or 
November. 

"  There  may  be  a  conspiracy  to  gobble  all  the  jute 
bags  made  at  San  Quentin  through  the  signing  of 
false  affidavits,  or  through  bogus  acknowledgments 
of  notaries,  but  I  doubt  it.  The  conspiracy  would 
have  to  be  very  widespread  in  order  to  get  the  bags 


at  the  rate  of  2000  to  each  affidavit.  Still,  the  affi- 
davits are  on  file  at  the  prison  and  may  be  inspected 
by  anybody.  If  there  is  any  crookedness  we  would 
like  to  know  it." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  digging  a  ditch  the  use  of  a  templet  form  insures 
correct  and  well  finished  work  and  an  economy  of  labor. 
The  templet  is  constructed  from  four  pieces  of  l"x3"  or 
1"  x  4"  batten  stuff.  The  bottom  piece  is  made  the  exact 
length  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  bottom  width  of  the  pro- 
posed ditch.  The  top  piece  is  made  the  length  on  its 
bottom  edge  of  the  top  width  of  the  ditch  plus  the  dis- 
tance of  the  beginning  of  the  cut  from  the  line  of  the 
survey  grade  pegs.  Those  two  pieces  are  placed  parallel 
and  apart,  the  distance  between  bottom  edges  equal  to 
the  depth  of  the  ditch  cut  below  the  grade  peg  line. 
The  two  sides  are  then  firmly  nailed  in  place  on  the  pro- 
posed angle  of  slope  completing  the  frame,  the  extra 
length  of  the  top  piece  being  at  one  side.  A  plumb  line 
is  then  fastened  to  the  top  piece  and  hanging  free  with 
the  top  set  horizontal,  the  point  the  plumb  bob  touches 
on  the  bottom  piece  is  marked  with  a  nail.  Using  the 
templet  the  end  of  the  extended  top  piece  is  made  to  rest 
on  the  grade  peg,  the  frame  entering  the  ditch  excava- 
tion which  is  not  finished  until  the  plumb  bob  hangs 
over  the  nail.  The  floor  of  the  ditch  must  then  be  uni- 
formly deep  enough  and  level  and  the  banks  of  the  cut 
must  have  the  proper  slope.  Care  is  of  necessity  taken 
that  no  unnecessary  excavation  shall  be  done  outside  of 
the  limits  of  the  designed  dimensions. 

In  building  small  reservoir  walls  out  of  such  material 
as  is  most  convenient,  cobble  and  rock,  if  used,  should  be 
put  on  the  outer  slope  of  the  dam,  and  not  on  the  inside. 
Earth  and  clay  should  be  placed  on  the  inner  face.  Dump 
carts  or  scrapers  can  move  material  to  place.  The  out- 
side of  the  dam  should  preferably  be  kept  highest,  so 
that  the  material  deposit  is  in  wedge-shapod  layers,  the 
point  being  at  the  ground  edge  of  the  inner  water  face  of 
the  dam.  Slopes  for  such  dams  should  be  inside  3  or  3J 
hor.  to  1  vert,  and  outside  U  or  2  hor.  to  1  vert.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  on  which  the  dam  is  to  rest  should 
be  broken  up  first,  so  that  the  dam  structure  shall  be- 
come incorporated  with  and  there  will  be  no  seam  for 
water  flow.  If  a  leak  develop,  it  can  generally  be  closed 
by  dumping  earth  along  the  inside  of  the  dam.  The 
water  leaking  into  the  dam  will  carry  the  earth  in  and 
seal  the  opening.  The  preceding  refers  to  dams  not  more 
than  10  or  12  feet  high. 

A  ROUGH  working  rule  for  approximately  calculating 
the  horse  power  of  water  proposed  to  be  used  for  power 
development  is  to  multiply  the  number  of  inches  of 
water  flow  by  the  height  of  the  proposed  fall  divided  by 
400.  This  will  give  the  power  that  can  bo  developed  on 
the  water  wheel  shaft  where  the  efficiency  of  the  wheel 
is  80%  or  over.  Thus  for  example  with  2000  inches  (50 
second  feet  or  3000  cubic  feet  per  minute)  and  a  fall  of 
120  feet,  the  horse  power  developed  would  be  2000  X  (120 
-f-  400)  =  .3)  =  600.  If  it  be  desired  to  know  the  number 
of  inches  of  water  required  to  produce  a  stated  H.  P., 
the  head  or  fall  of  water  being  given  the  calculation  for 
2000  H.  P.  required  and  50  feet  head  would  be  2000 
(50  -4-  400  =  .125)  =r  16,000  inches  (400  second  foot  or  24,- 
000  cubic  feet  per  minute).  The  rule  lends  itself  to  rapid 
mental  calculations. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  wrench  on  a  polished 
rod  or  shaft,  the  surface  should  be  protected  by  a  cover- 
ing of  wood  to  receive  the  jaws  and  bite  of  the  wrench. 
A  block  should  be  split  and  sawed  out  with  the  grain  to 
fit  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be  held.  Bolting  the  two 
halves  firmly  together  furnishes  a  good  place  for  taking 
bold  with  a  wrench.  There  are  no  marks  left  on  the 
metal  after  removing  the  block. 


JERSEYS  AT  AUCTION! 

Owing  to  other  business  I  offer  my  entire  herd  of  Registered  Jerseys  at  auction,  without  limit  or 
reserve,  at  my  ranch  near  Compton, 

Wednesday,  August  14th, 

AT    lO    fK.  7W. 

This  herd  Is  composed  of  carefully  selected  and  royally  bred  animals  and  for  individual  excellence 
stands  in  the  front  rank,  and  numbers  among  it  many  IMPORTED  ANIMALS. 


BAY  :  CITY  :  IRON  :  WORKS, 


BULLS  IN  THE  HERD  ARE: 

TOKRBNCELLA'S  TORMENTOR,  44  » 1 5,  by  Oonan's  Tormentor,  he  by  Tormentor,  Imp.,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  celebratuU  Coomassle  strain. 

MATILDA'S  DUKE  2d,  46406,  by  Matilda's  Duke,  tracing  back  to  Stoke  Pjgls,  the  greatest  bull  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

AHONQ  THE  FEHALES  IN  THE  HERD  ARE: 

MATILDA'S  CONAN,  1 19388,  by  Matilda's  Duke  out  of  Sigletta,  test  20  lbs.  12^4  oz. 
SILVIA'S  ETHLEEL,  by  Ethleel  2d  s  Jubilee,  average  record  35  lbs.  oz. 

VELA  HASTINGS,  another  descendant  of  Oxford  Kate  who  has  a  record  of  39  lbs.  butter  In  7  days. 
AND  MANY  OTHERS.  

RIRXY    HEAD  JERSEYS. 

Extended  pedigree  with  each  animal  and  sold  without  reserve.    Here  Is  a  grand  opportunity. 

MRS.  L  J.  HAMMOND  HASTINGS,  Compton,  Cal. 

Teams  will  meet  all  trains  to  carry  visitors  to  the  ranch  which  is  one  and  one-half  miles  northeast 
from  depot.   LUNCH  SERVED. 


Telephone  Main  1093. 


F.    I.    /VlrtTTHEVl/S,  Proprietor. 

F".    X..  RISCHER'S 


PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  EvHlest  bteamlngr  Straw 
ttornerg  Hade. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  THRESH- 
ING ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 
A  SPECIALTY. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted 
on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  Heald,  Mitchell,  Fischer  & 
Ketcher  Engines  furnished  at  short  notice. 

/'or  Circulars,  etc  ,  address 

BAY  CITY  IRON  WORKS, 

521  THIRD  STREET, 
OAKLAND  OAI.IFORNIA. 


Dip  &  Wash  (for  Live  Stock'' 

Dipping,  washing  or  spraying  live  stock  is  essential  for 
the  cure  of  Si'ab,  Mange,  Itch,  etc.,  and  for  killing  and 
removing  ticks,  fleas,  lice,  etc.  Lincoln  Dip  is  com- 
posed of  nicotine,  sulphur  and  valuable  oils,  but  con- 
tains neither  lime  nor  arsenic.  It  is  effective  but  not 
poisonous  or  injurious.  Write  for  literature  upon 
treatment  of  stuck  fur  skin  parasites. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  152  E.  Huron  St.,  ChlcafO. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  :    Room  37,  Sheldon  BalldluKi  Sao  Franclico,  Cal. 
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SAVE  $10..  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAn  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  S50,-  to  S800.- 
"AJplia"  and  "Baby"  styles.  Send  for  Catalogne. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  8TKEBT, 
SAN  FRANUISCO,  OAL. 

Grain  Growers  Will  l^csort  to  Water 
l^outes. 

We  gave  the  issues  last  week  be- 
tween the  Colusa  farmers  and  the  rail- 
way on  the  cost  of  grain  shipment.  The 
Chronicle  shows  that  the  farmers  have 
joined  hands  with  a  steamboat  man 
who  had  a  grievance  also  and  is  willing 
to  show  the  railway  a  caper.  It  says 
that  Captain  Z.  J.  Hatch  of  the  steamer 
General  Frisbie  has  decided  to  aid  the 
farmers  of  Colusa  and  other  points  on 
the  upper  Sacramento  river  to  get 
their  grain  to  Port  Costa,  something 
the  Southern  Pacific  has  failed  to  do, 
although  its  line  traverses  that  section. 
Some  days  ago  a  delegation  of  Colusa 
farmers  appealed  in  vain  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  officials  for  better  facilities 
and  more  reasonable  rates  for  trans- 
porting their  grain  to  the  Port  Costa 
warehouses,  and  then  went  to  Captain 
Hatch  with  a  proposition  to  give  them 
a  service.  He  was  not  favorably  in- 
clined to  the  plan  on  the  ground  that 
the  Vallejo  business  was  proving  quite 
satisfactory,  and  he  had  no  desire  to 
engage  in  a  new  enterprise. 

Soon  afterward  the  Southern  Pacific 
advertised  an  excursion  rate  of  50 
cents  from  Vallejo,  in  direct  competi- 
tion to  the  steamers  General  Frisbie 
and  Monticello,  whose  rates  were  one- 
third  higher.  This  aroused  a  retalia- 
tory spirit  in  Captain  Hatch,  who 
opened  negotiations  with  the  Colusa 
wheat  growers.  The  result  was  an- 
other visit  from  the  farmers,  who  came 
with  a  pledge  of  $85,000  behind  them. 
An  agreement  was  made  whereby 
Hatch  is  to  furnish  two  steamers  and 
six  barges  for  use  on  the  river  as  far 
up  as  Colusa.  The  contract  for  their 
construction  will  probably  be  awarded 
to  Captain  Matthew  Turner  of  Benicia. 
A  flat  rate  of  $1.50  a  ton  for  grain  is 
to  be  charged  from  all  points  on  the 
river  down  to  Port  Costa.  The  steam- 
ers will  be  fitted  with  oil-burning  fur- 
naces, an  arrangement  for  the  oil  sup- 
ply having  already  been  made. 

A  Valued  Testimonial. 

To  THE  Editor: — My  subscription  to 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  commenced 
with  its  first  issue;  and  I  have  never 
missed  a  paper  in  all  these  years.  I 
have  had  the  worth  of  my  money  and 
feel  free  to  recommend  it  to  every 
farmer  in  the  State.       I.  C.  Steele. 

Pescadero. 

We  are  gratified  beyond  expression 
at  this  kindly  word  from  the  honored 
and  honorable  pioneer  who  writes  it. 
He  was  in  at  the  beginning  of  our  great 
dairy  interests  of  California  and  for  the 
last  half  century  nearly  has  been 
prominent  in  all  good  agricultural 
efforts.  His  influence  has  always  been 
exerted  in  behalf  of  sound  progress  in 
agricultural  work,  citizenship  and  man- 
hood. We  are  thankful  that  he  still 
lives  surrounded  by  his  descendants, 
strong  and  loyal  to  the  lofty  principles 
which  have  always  actuated  him.  The 
Pacific  Rural  Press  points  with 
pride  to  the  records  of  its  oldest  and 
warmest  friends. 

There  is  a  little  business  reflection 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Steele 
accompanies  his  kind  words  with  a 
check  for  a  new  subscription  —  thus 
showing  that  he  not  only  talks  but 
works  effectively  for  the  advancement 
of  a  journal  which  he  delights  to  honor. 


L.  B  220,  NasiUft,  N.  H.,  March  30,  1801. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  S  r:— Will  you  please  name  me  the  very 
It  west  price  you  wtU  sell  me  one  gross  of  your 
Elixir  for  horses,  as  I  h4ve  used  it  for  several 
years  acd  I  don't  think  Us  equal  Is  on  the  mamet. 

Yours  truly,        F.  A.  LiTTLEriBU). 


Sulphur  for  Plant  Diseases  in  Italy. 

The  following,  bearing  date  of  Frank- 
fort, June  14,  1901,  has  been  received 
from  Consul-General  Guenther:  Ger- 
man newspapers  report  that  the  agri- 
cultural societies  of  Italy  will  pay  a 
prize  of  1000  lire  ($193)  for  a  reliable 
method  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of 
sulphur  and  of  mixtures  of  sulphur  and 
sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  use  of  sulphur  against  dis- 
eases of  plants  has  increased  very 
largely,  but  that  very  frequently  the 
quality  of  the  sulphur,  as  well  as 
that  of  its  mixtures  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  is  very  inferior.  The  prize 
essays  must  be  transmitted  up  to 
March  1,  1902,  to  the  main  oSice  of  the 
Federazione  Italiana  dei  Consorzi 
Agrari,  at  Piacenza.  The  award  will 
be  made  by  a  special  committee.  Com- 
petition is  entirely  international. 


Farm  Wagon  Economy 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found 
in  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  itself, 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor  It  will  save,  and 
its  great  durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Co. 
who  make  this  Electric  Handy  Wagon  and  the 
now  famous  Electric  Wheels,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  a  successful  and  durable  low  down 
wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels, 
steel  hounds,  etc.   Guaranteed  to  carry  40(X)  lbs. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and 
make  practically  a  new  wagon 
out  of  the  old  one.  They  can  be 
bad  in  any  height  desired  and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches. 
With  an  extra  set  of  these  wheels 
a  farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low  down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  forcatalogue  of  the 
full  "Electric  Line"  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  111. 


SPn    IHE  tRIC5S?N  SWEDISH 
Teiephones 
■  H»r[  BiENjff  USE  oi'£f(  20  Years. 
They AiWAYsTm .  (mrmjifmf/ffnimKnrou 
Catalocucj  Free 
ERicssm  TelephojveCo 
20  Warre/tSt.  MwYeitK./^.Y. 


Electric,  Railway  and 
Manufacturers'  Supply  Co. 

68-73  FIRST  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAT,. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  AND 
ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  t  t  :  i  :  :  i  i  i 
ERICSSON  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 

WE  CARRY  FULL  LINE  OF  ABOVE  GOODS. 


gPEMCEBrSj 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  I n  1 0  liours  or 
NO  PAY. 

J.  A.  SPENCER.  25  Williams  Street,  Dwiehi,  Ills. 


IT'S  NO  TROUBLE 

for  us  to  tell  why  PAGE  Fonres  outlast  others,  nor 

why  they  stay  up  and  don' t  sap.   Atsk  us. 

PA«K  WOVEN  WIKE  FENCK  CO..  ADUIAN,  MICH. 


Your  Water  Supply 

can  tie  utilized  to  raise  itself  l>v  the 

Rl  HYDRAULIC 
I  I"   fc-  ENGINE. 

Ileflt   for   f^rniH,    cnnnlry  real- 
idencefl  and  Irrigation,  riiiiipa  30 
£t.  Iiigh  tor  eveiy  (oo  i  of  fall. 
Ip^^"^  Sold  on  :iO  days  trial. 

Ui^lS^^^         RIFE  ENGINE  COMPAHi, 

tpi       12B  Llberly  81.,      Now  York. 


Telephone  Main  IW. 

BiAic»,  morritt  at  nrown*, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No«.  S5-57-SQ'6l  Pint  5t..  San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MnFALL  &  GO  Portland.  Or 


SHARPIES 

Cream  SepsratoPB 

lluve  Tubular  Kowie 

ase  oo  disks,  eaaj-  to  nm,  rtliwble. 
durable  aud  etiectlve.  Caia.o^  131 
and  treatise,  ".Suslnesa  Dairying'' 
tree.  TA  e  hesl  dai-ryinen  aay  ihey  a»e 
ttie  best  fftparaioris. 

Sharpies  Co.,   P  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  lil.  WestChester,Pa. 


^  VT.FARM  MACHINE  CCBttlOWS  FAtlS.VT^ 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Ofannfactnred  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY.  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Si!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3y4-'+-S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


'J-'-i"; 


Full  Heads 

Strong  grain  re- 
sults only  when  a 
liberal  amount  of 

Potash 

is  present    in  the 

fertilizer  used. 

Our  books  tell  the 
rest.    They  are /ree. 

German  Kali  Works, 

93  Nassau  St.,  Niw  York. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advat- 
lages  as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  estahlishment,  gre^it 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusinflij  to  our  busiDes~  bef'  re 
tbe  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquainlame 
with  the  subjects  ot  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exien 
sive  reference  ll^rary,  containing  cffl- 
cial  American  reports  since  17iiO,  wiih 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
win  have  the  benetit  of  a  desiription  In 
the  Mining  and  Scunliflc  Presi.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protPction  to  inventors.  The  laree 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ALMOND  HULLING  and 
SEPARATING  MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO.. 


(New  Shops.) 


DAVISVILLK,  CAL. 


Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAI.  AND  TERTIOAI., 

SINGLB  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MONEY  iw  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

\MERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
a  W  YORK&CO. 

118MlchlganSt.,ChlcaRro,Ill. 


Feeds-^^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facta. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOTTKD  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  9:2  Postpaid. 
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m  NO 

EQUIL 

For 

Spavins, 
Ringbone 
Splints, 
Curbs, 

ksd  rU  forms  oi 

Lameness, 

bunches  or  bony 
enJar^'ementa. 
MwnoH*.  MJ.,  Jan.  17th,  1900. 
Dear  Sirs:— I  have  used  two  bottU  enf  Ki-n<Jall'a  Spavin  Cure  and 
oao  say  thut  it  haa  given  entire  satiBraclion ;  as  a  snavio  cure  It 
haiaocqaaL    Vouts  very  respwtlully,  JAMES  F.  McQUADE. 
As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Price  $1; 

«lx  for  tT'.      Auk  jour  druKKlst  for  KemlairaSpiirln  fort) 
•1.10  "A  Trtatl.t.  on  t  -.<i  lIor»c,  "the  hook  free,  or  a<ldress 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


New  Life  for  Arizona. 

For  many  years  Arizona  has  been 
the  synonym  for  arid  dryness.  Situ- 
ated on  the  Mexican  border,  in  the 
very  hottest  and  dryest  part  of  the  so- 
called  "arid  West,"  its  baked  and  dusty 
plains  have  been  considered  a  most  try- 
ing part  of  the  trip  across  the  conti- 
nent. But  relief  and  a  new  life  have 
come  to  Arizona  through  the  medium 
of  irrigation,  and  great  changes  in  the 
Territory  are  likely  to  result  in  the 
future.  Irrigation  has  been  practiced 
for  some  years  there,  but  the  plans  now 
on  foot  are  for  the  construction  of  im- 
mense storage  reservoirs  which  will  far 
outrank  anything  in  the  way  of  irriga- 
tion ever  before  attempted  in  that  sec- 
tion. There  are  to  be  a  number  of 
them,  storing  enough  water,  it  is 
claimed,  to  irrigate  and  reclaim  over 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  which  at  pres- 
ent is  desert  and  uninhabitable. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
has  spent  several  years  in  making 
studies  of  Arizona's  water  supply  and 
how  it  may  be  most  advantageously 
used,  and  much  of  the  present  activity 
in  that  Territory  is  the  result  of  hav- 
ing the  detailed  facts  upon  which  pro- 
jects can  be  based. 

The  largest  of  the  schemes  is  the 
Ton  to  reservoir,  on  the  headwaters  of 
Salt  river.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a 
dam  in  a  deep  canyon,  650  feet  long  at 


the  top,  which  will  impound  a  body  of 
water  covering  more  than  eighteen 
square  miles,  with  an  average  depth  of 
180  feet,  the  cost  being  $2,500,000. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  largest  artificial 
reservoirs  in  the  world  and  will  hold 
water  enough  to  irrigate  more  than 
500,000  acres  of  land. 

The  soil  in  this  country  is  very  pro- 
ductive with  the  application  of  water, 
and  the  increase  in  available  land  for 
homes  and  productive  agriculture  in 
this  thinly  settled  Territory  will  mean 
much  for  its  future  prosperity. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  EKDINO  JULY  16,  1901. 

678  546.— Speed  Regulator  —  E.  N.  Corson,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 
678,351.— BBignKTING  MACHINE— J.  T.  Davis,  S.  F. 
678,648  —Saw  Set— C.  L,.  Drleter,  S.  F. 
678  582.— DRAWING    BOARD  —  O.    Haskell,  San 

Rafael  Cal 

678,618.— Plow  —  W.  K.  Hobson,  Santa  Maria, 
Cal. 

678.821.— FuRNACE-Hynes  &  Bert,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

678,849.— Cultivator— T.  J.  Hubbell,  Watsonvllle, 
Cal. 

678.494.— Can  HEADING  MACHINE  —  W.  T.  Jones, 
S.  F. 

678,793  —Concentrator— L.  Look,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

678,679.— Tree  Prop  Bracket— R.  S.  Molntyre, 
Riverside  Cal. 

678,796  — Turning  Tool— F.  L.  Stearns,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal 

678.529.— Gold  Saving  Apparatus- C.  P.  Stewart, 
Oakland,  cal. 

678,819  —Ore  Separator— C.  V.  Watklns,  Vine- 
gar's Landing,  Wash. 

678.603  —Sewing  Machine  —  S.  B.  Wickersham, 
Phoenix,  Arlx. 


The  report  sent  out  by  Frank  H. 
Hitchcock,  the  chief  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ket section  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, shows  that  of  agricultural 
tural  products  the  United  States  sent 
last  year  $408,000,000  worth  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  $134,000,000 
worth  to  Germany,  while  the  Nether- 
lands took  $52,000,000  worth,  France 
$45,000,000  worth,  Belgium  $33,000,000 
worth,  Italy  $24,000,000,  Canada  $21,- 
000,000,  Japan  over  $15,000,000  and 


Denmark  nearly  $15,000,000,  Cuba 
$14,000,000,  or  $10,000,000  more  than 
in  1896,  Spain  $10,500,000,  British 
South  Africa  over  $10,000,000  worth. 
Thus  twelve  countries  exceeded  $10,- 
000,000  worth  each.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands  to- 
gether exceeded  $20,000,000  worth, 
against  $6,200,000  in  1896,  and  Asia  in- 
creased from  $5,735,000  in  1896  to 
nearly  $23,000,000  in  1900.  The  total 
of  agricultural  products  exported 
amounts  to  $739,000,000,  which  exceeds 
all  records  excepting  1898,  when  they 
reached  $762,000,000.  The  ten  princi- 
pal articles,  as  reported,  included  for 
1900,  breadstuffs  $262,744,000,  cotton 
$242,988,978,  meat  products  $173,751,- 
471,  live  animals  $43,585,031,  tobacco 
$29,422,371,  oil  cake  and  oil  cake  meal 


$16,806,302,  vegetable  oils  $16,345,656, 
fruits  and  nuts  $11,642,662,  dairy  prod- 
ucts $9,226,520,  seeds  $7,036,982. 

Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

Rjiof  lie  irsf's  often  become  sore 
and  St  iff  from  continufilst  rain 
on  tlio  hardtracks.  Nothintrtalcefl 
out  this  bt  l^lle^8  oiui  xoreaeea 
li  ko  a  \>  ash  eoin|>uundeii  of  diluted 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

apply  to  the  leirsami  put  on  ll^'ht 
bitnflapep.spontrethe  btxlyandput 
on  lifflit  blanket.  (luaranteea  to 
k]»roduce  desired  results  or  money 
'back. 

Kt):>dvUleTroUiDg  Park,  Mass.,  March  23. 1900, 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttlp.  VS.  o        »         »  -~» 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  used  your  Elixir  for  the  past  tea  yeart,  Id  the 
diluted  form  for  a  le^  and  body  wash.  I  consider  H  tb«  Wiit  wmah 
for  keeping  hor-esfroti  aoring  up.  Horses  done  up  with  this  with 
arc  much  feBS  Hatite  to  take  cn.dtban  wbendtneup  wlih  witch  hazel 
or  any  other  wash  I  ever  uwd.  J.  H.  >AY 

Our  lOO-page  book,  "Vetcrlaary  Experience,"  FREE. 
Tuttle*«  Elixir  Co..  SR  Reverly  dt.,  Boaton.  Mm. 
48T  O'Farrell  «t,,  Sun  FrHin-iaco,  <  al. 
B»war*  o f  so^alled  Elizlr»— nono  irenainn  hnt  Tiittlr>*«. 
iToldallbliuters;  theyofferoiilytem;-orar  'relief  if  any 


State  Fair  of  1901 

At  SACRAMENTO,  CAL.,  September  2d  to  14th. 
Greatest  Race  Meeting  in  the  State. 

Two  Weeks  of  Running,  Trotting  and  Pacing.    Famous  Horses  will  Race. 


DRAFT  HOR8B4,  SWINE,  AND  SHEEP. 

The  Pick  of  the  World.  Come  and  see 
the  Highest  Types  of  Farm  Animals. 

CATTLE— BEEF  AND  DAIRY  ItREEDS. 

Orand  Animals  —  See  them  and  try  to 
breed  some  like  them. 


GREAT  POVLTRT  SHOW.  AH  Standard 
and  Fancy  Breeds. 

PAVILIOX  EXHIBIT  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 
FINEST  PRODUCT.e.  Fruits,  Cereals, 
Hops,  Wines,  Oils,  Grasses,  and  Fibers. 


Band  Concerts,  Art  Display,  Meeting  of  the  State  Dairy  Convention,  Dairy  Exhibits,  Farm  Machinery. 
CO/V\E    XO    THE  F^AIR. 


Know  your  State,  and  try  to  grow  and  make  and  breed  as  good  as  those  you  see 

EXHIBITS  CARRIED  FREE.      EXCURSION  RATES  TO  VISITORS. 

For  Particulars  and  Premium  List,  apply  to 


GEORGE    \A/.  JACKSON. 
Secretary, 


A.    B.    SF»R  ECKELS, 

President. 


ECONOMY  ONE-SWEEP  HORSE  POWER, 

FLY  WHEEL  AND  WALKING  BEAM. 


THE  ECONOMY  One-Sweep  Horse  Power,  with  Fly  Wheel  and  Walking 
Beam,  can  be  furnished  with  any  kind  of  pump  required.  The  Upright  is  6i  feet 
high.  The  Fly  Wheels  have  4-inch  face  and  can  be  used  as  belt  pulleys.  The 
Crank  is  adjustable  ;  stroke  from  4  to  18  inches.  A  Fly  Wheel  should  always  be 
used  with  a  Horse  Power  intended  for  pumping,  as  it  gives  a  steady  motion, 
necessary  for  good  pumping. 

/\r&  jy\eidL&  to  be-  Run  fc>y  One  or 
T\A/o  Horses. 


Horse  Powers  of  All  Descriptions. 


SUPERIOR  LEVEL  TREAD  POWERS. 


USED  EVERYWHERE. 

ON  THE  FARM  OR  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

Suitable  for  driving  Qrinding  Mills,  Fruit  Graders, 
Bean  Threshers,  Pumps,  Churns,  etc. 


SOLD  BY' 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 


SACR/\7V\EINXO.  LOS    AINGELES.  PORTLAND,  OR. 
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In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
the 


Mica 
Axle 
Grease 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


Showing  Fruit  at  the  Pan-American. 

Supt.  F.  "W.  Taylor  of  the  fruit  de- 
partment of  the  Buffalo  fair  writes  to 
Orange  Judd  Parmer  about  cold  stor- 
age and  other  matters  connected  with 
showing  fruits  at  this  exposition.  The 
account  may  be  suggestive  to  our  read- 
ers who  are  preparing  for  this  year's 
fairs. 

The  pomological  exhibits  of  all  former 
expositions  have  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely at  first  of  preserved  and  pro- 
cessed fruits.  Such  exhibits  possess 
much  merit,  and  they  keep  the  space 
well  covered  until  fresh  fruits  are  avail- 
able. At  the  Pan-American  it  was  de- 
sired that  every  State  should  show  ex- 
amples of  such  fruits  as  may  be  kept  in 
good  condition  by  the  use  of  artificial 
refrigeration  until  after  the  season  of 
the  opening,  or  during  the  months  of 
May,  June  and  July.  The  use  of  am- 
monia refrigeration  has,  for  the  most 
part,  grown  up  so  far  as  its  practical 
application  to  preserving  fruit  from 
decay  is  concerned,  since  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  was  held. 

It  seemed  necessary,  therefore,  to 
get  all  the  facts  possible  before  those 
who  might  have  fruit  of  the  crop 
of  1900,  which  they  could  keep 
over  for  the  opening  weeks  of  the  ex- 
position. To  reach  this  end  a  circular 
was  prepared  which  gave  such  prac- 
tical reports  of  results  that  had  been 
produced  and  could  be  expected  to  fol- 
low, as  would  enable  intelligent  plans 
to  be  laid  with  regard  to  the  handling 
of  the  fruits  that  might  be  desired  held 
for  1901.  This  circular  was  sent  to  the 
members  of  all  the  leading  horticultural 
societies. 

Last  Year's  Apples. — Acting  either 
independently  or  following  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  circular,  several  carloads 
of  apples  were  placed  in  storage  by 
various  States,  some  at  home  and  some 
in  Buffalo,  ready  for  use  in  the  earlier 
weeks  of  the  exposition.  The  result  of 
this  forethought  and  foresight  has  been 
most  noticeably  apparent.  Certainly 
no  exposition  has  ever,  in  May  and 
June,  shown  such  splendid  fruits  in  such 
great  abundance  during  what  is  usually 
an  "off  "  portion  of  the  season. 

The  States  participating  in  the  ap- 
ple exhibits,  showing  the  crop  of  1900, 
have  been  New  York,  which  exhibited 
358  varieties,  the  largest  number,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Ontario,  Oregon,  Michi- 
gan, Connecticut,  Maine,  Virginia,  Min- 
nesota, i'he  varieties  most  noticeable 
by  reason  of  their  plentifulness  have 
been  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Yellow  Bell, 
Lady,  Ben  Davis,  Wine  Sap,  Jonathan, 
York  Imperial,  Newtown  and  Baldwin. 
The  characteristics  of  the  varieties  fre- 
quently change  as  they  pass  through 
storage  and  are  opened  and  placed  in 
the  open  air.  Some  varieties  which 
come  out  in  apparently  excellent  condi- 
tion last  only  a  few  hours  or  days, 
while  others-  will  endure  even  in  the 
heat  and  dust  of  an  exposition,  in  good 
form  and  flavor  for  two  weeks  or 
longer.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant characteristics  to  be  studied  and 
recorded,  and  is  to  be  worked  out  and 
made  the  subject  of  a  report  later. 

Showing  Fruit. — The  method  of  in- 
stallation is  also  a  fruitful  theme  for 
discussion  and  disagreement.    The  two 


systems  may  be  designated  as  pyra- 
midal and  flat.  In  showing  fresh  fruits 
of  all  sorts,  no  method  can  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  enormous  mass  and  splen- 
did color  as  can  the  flat.  Tables  built 
uniformly  30  feet  in  height,  painted 
white,  slightly  tinted  with  cream,  cov- 
ered with  white  plates  bearing  the 
splendid  specimens  of  winter  apples, 
Catawba  grapes  and  pears,  are  more 
effective  than  any  other  possible  kind 
of  installation.  For  jars  of  processed 
or  preserved  fruits,  pyramidal  installa- 
tion is  usually  effective  and  satisfac- 
tory. The  Illinois  exhibit  produces 
good  effects  here,  as  was  done  at  Chi- 
cago and  at  Omaha,  by  receding,  stair- 
shape  shelving  with  the  risers  covered 
by  mirrors.  This  has  been  facetiously 
called  the  barroom  style,  referring  to 
the  lavish  use  of  mirrors,  but  the  many 
favorable  comments  indicate  that  it  is 
attractive  to  a  great  number  of  vis- 
itors. 

The  building  in  which  the  fruit  ex- 
hibits are  placed  is  thoroughly  well 
adapted  to  its  use,  being  the  most 
lofty  of  any  built  for  exhibits.  The 
lighting  is  generous,  so  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  use  sufficiently  heavy  paint 
on  all  glass  in  roof  and  sides  to  exclude 
the  direct  sun's  rays  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  plenty  of  light  for  the  day, 
while  the  electric  lights  have  been  fig- 
ured on  the  same  basis  as  is  used  in 
printing  houses  for  night  work.  The 
windows  have  all  been  painted  with  a 
fairly  heavy  coat  of  white  paint  with  an 
admixture  of  sufficient  greenish  tinge. 
The  result  is  the  coolest  and  most  com- 
fortable building  that  could  be  devised. 
As  the  season  advances,  small  fruits 
appear,  to  be  followed  by  larger  ones, 
varieties  and  kinds  later.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  coming  months  will 
present  attractions  that  will  indicate 
more  forethought  and  careful  planning 
than  did  the  splendid  tables  of  apples 
with  a  sprinkling  of  pears  and  grapes, 
placed  before  the  public  during  May 
and  June. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Farm  Wagon  only  S21.95. 

In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Qulncy,  111,,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  Is  only  25  Inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-lnch  wheels  with  4-lnch 
tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Qulncy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-y r.,  3-y r.  and  2-y r.-old  classes,  except  Ist  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-ol(ls, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhama  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


Are  You  a  Renter? 

Wouldn't  you  much  rather  own  a  farm  than  to 
rent  onel    Well,  If  you  will  buy  one  o(  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

aiid  go  to  work  drilling  wells,  in  about  two  good  sea- 
soDsyou  can  make  money  enoagb  to  buy  a  farm 
of  your  own  and  be  Independent  the  reoialuder 
of  your  days.  Hundreds  of  other  men  have 
done  this  and  why  notyoof  Atany  rate  the 
propoeitlon  U  worth  looking  Into.  We  mall 
catalog,  price  list,  etc.,  free.    Ask  for  It 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Akron,  0. 


California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Lar^e  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PBICE  S13.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


GOODS. 
NETTING. 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

17-19  PRBHONT  STRBBT, 
SAM  FRANCISCO. 


PETER  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JEBSETS,  HOLSTEINH  S  DURHAM8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WlUlam  NUeg  &  Co.,  Los  Angelea,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  Bstabllshed  1876. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulla  for  sale. 


JEK8ET8— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  tor  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  BoUpse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  THOROUGHBRED  FOWLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINB. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Loi  Angeles.  Oal.   Bstabllshed  In  1876. 

POLAND-CHINAS.— Spring  pigs  $15.00  to  $20.00 
each.    S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Klugsburg,  Cal. 


60  HEAD  CHOIOE  POLANU-CHINA  HOnS 

from  recorded  breeders.  Boars  6  to  10  months  old; 
fit  to  head  any  herd.    P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Bosa,  Cal. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Beg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf oran,  1900. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Bosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
ing yards.  Why  not  Improve  your  stock.  Man'f's  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulating,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Poulterers'  Hand-Book  and  Guide.  Price  40c. 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Oal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  R.  W.  from  FETALUHA,  on  the 
Fetaluma  and  Sevastopol  Soad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALTJMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


fRftNK.    A.    JWE.CH  f\iy\. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep. with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    FETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
Iv03A,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


FLEMING'S. 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thorooKhly  cared- 
^ew»  commoQ-Bense  methodi 
not  expensive.  No  carc^  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
nfitrated  treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
readers  of  th  iepaper. 

FlemlneBros.*  chemistfl, 
DdIod  Sloeklmrds,    ClUca^,  UL 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


ORDERS  ARE  COMING  IN 

for  spring  pigs.  We  have  shipped  a  few  and  have  orders  entered  for  others  to  be  shipped  when  old 
enough.  We  sold  i  wo  of  the  three  hogs  advertised  the  past  few  weeks  and  now  offer  the  remaining 
Poland-China  sow  farrowed  June  25.  1900,  sired  by  Mlssouris  Best  U.  S.  ■16365  and  out  of  Happy  Queen 
134192  sired  by  the  great  $1000.00  boar  Happy  Union  41111.   Write  us  for  particulars. 

SESSIONS  &  CO..  Lynwood  Dairy  &  Stock  Farm,  117  E.  23rd  St..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


F^OR  POULTRY. 


We  have  put  in  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  Hve  hours  It  is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
Is  the  o/Uy  genuine  odorless  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.  Sample  free.  Try  it  for  your  poultry. 
N.  OULANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  Yolo  8tg.,  San  Vranclsco.    (Successors  to  Emery  Fertilizer  Co.) 

SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroyingf  groand  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  =  New  York  -  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  -  San  Francisco. 
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DEERE  DISC  PLOWS 

SINGLE.     DOUBLE.     TRIPLE.  QUADRUPLE. 


:  :  :  BUILT  ON  THE  :  :  : 

Most  Approved  Principles 

IN  THE 

Most  Substantial  Manner 

WITH  THE 

Most  Careful  Attention 

to  Working  Details. 

YOU  TAKE  NO  CHANCES 
WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  "DEERE." 


M01JNE.a.L. 


THERE  HAVE  BEEN 
MANY  IMPROVE- 
MENTS ON  THE  DISC 
PLOWS  FOR  1901. 
WRITE  US  FOR  CIR- 
CULAR DESCRIBING 

THE  NEW  ROLLER 
BEARING  DISC,  DUST 
PROOF  AXLE  BOX 

AND  OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


DEERE    DOUBLE    DISC  F»LOlA/. 


Disc  Plows  differ  as  much  in  utility  and  the  work  they  perform  as  they  do  in  durability.  For 
the  work  for  which  these  plows  are  intended,  there  must  be  a  proper  set  to  the  disc,  a  proper 
placing  of  the  wheels  for  convenience  in  operating  and  a  solid  construction  with  the  least 
possible  complication.    These  features  are  found  in  the  Deere  Disc  Plows  and  no  others. 

Deere  Implement  Co., 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

F='OR    FULL    F»rtRTICULrt  RS,  ADORESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St.,  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  SU.,  PORTLAND. 


1 

1 

[J 



'T'HE  above  represents  our  SAN  JOSE  GRADER,  of  which  there  are  more 
^     in  use  than  of  all  other  makes.    The  sales  of  the  former  to  date  double 
that  of  that  of  any  former  season.    It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  late  improved 
grader  before  purchasing. 

EVERY  DRY  YARD  SHOULD  HAVE  OUR  SAN  JOSE  ROLLER  GRADER. 

We  carry  Cannery  Supplies,  Orchard  Trucks  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  full  line  of  Dipping  and  Processing  Apparatus. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  MENTION   THIS  PAPER. 

Beirngro\/er,  Hull  &.  Co.,  son  jo«e»,  coi. 
DEWET,  STIONG  &  CO^  Patent  SoUcltors.  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco.  CaL 


LI6HINING 


The  OLD  RELIABLF. 


HAY  PRESSES 

HORSE ^"^5TEAM  POWER  C^tau^^^^ 
KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO 
429  MILL5TKANSA5  CITY  MO 


Good  ones,  with  leatber  quarter  top,  20CO-mlle  axle,  etc.,  etc.,  •88.ro. 
WK  UUAKANTKE  'EM  No  old  style  goods-all  up  to  date— just 
from  factory  this  week.  We  have  everything  on  wheels:  Carriages, 
Kunabout  Wagons,  Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,    INEF-F"   <&  CO., 

222  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


^50.°°  R/XINGE  F^OR  ^25.°° 

TO  nrTKODUCX  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  mto  every  section  of  the  united  states,, 

  we  win  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  I^K.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  g-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21H  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  RuiKe  mitde.  WM.  O.  WILI^RD,  MaDafaotnrer,  819  M.  Foarth  ■<>, 
St.  Lonli,  Mo   Dept.  8.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  prlvllec*  of  enmlnBlilon. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXll.    No.  6. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  AUGUST  10.  1901. 


THIKTIETH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Pest  Fending  at  San  Francisco. 

It  has  proved  very  fortunate  that  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  saw  so  early  the  importance  of  guard- 
ing our  fruit  interests  from  introduction  of  new  pests 
and  diseases  through  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  It 
has  also  proved  fortunate  that  during  all  these  years 
Mr.  Alexander  Craw  has  been  kept  upon  the  horti- 
cultural watch  tower  because  he  has 
shown  a  keenness  in  the  detection 
of  danger  and  resoluteness  in  ex- 
cluding it,  both  of  which  have  ac- 
complished incalculable  good  for  the 
State.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Craw, 
which  have  appeared  in  our  columns, 
have  kept  our  readers  informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  we 
allude  to  it  now  to  call  wider  atten- 
tion to  the  effectual  barrier  which  is 
maintained  here  for  the  protection 
of  our  liorticulture.  The  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  for 
1899-1900,  which  is  just  issuing  from 
the  State  printer,  has  interesting 
facts  about  the  quarantine  opera- 
tions at  this  port.  Most  readers 
are  probably  unaware  that  much  of 
the  tropical  fruit  received  at  our 
wharves  has  to  go  through  hydro- 
cyanic gas  fumigation  before  it  is 
permitted  to  go  upon  sale.  This  is 
to  kill  the  pests  which  may  be  upon 
its  surfaces  or  attached  stems  or 
foliage.  The  picture  on  this  page 
shows  two  of  the  small  houses  main- 
tained on  the  wharves  to  subject 
imported  fruit  to  such  treatment. 
They  are  made  gas-tight  and  the 
contents  speedily  cleansed  of  all 
animal  life.  The  process  does  not 
injure  the  fruit,  but  it  does  render 
it  innocuous.  Not  all  fruits  are 
treated;  for  instance,  bananas  are 
not  fumigated,  but  pineapples  are. 
How  busy  Mr.  Craw  and  his  assist- 
ants must  be  with  cleansing  im- 
portations can  be  shown  by  a  few 
figures  from  his  last  report.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
to  April  last  they  found  trees, 
plants  or  fruit  on  ninety-five  steam- 
ships and  sailing  vessels  from 
foreign  countries,  and  also  from  the 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  islands. 
The  receipts  consisted  of  369  cases, 
boxes  and  bales  of  trees  and  plants; 
97  loose  lots  of  plants,  numbering 
from  one  to  a  dozen  in  each  lot; 
10,386  boxes  of  citrus  fruits,  prin- 
cipally limes  and  Japanese  oranges; 
2848  boxes  of  miscellaneous  fruits; 
7373  boxes  of  tomatoes  from  Mexico 
and  Honolulu;  5598  crates  and  sacks 
of  onions  from  Australia.  The  above 
were  carefully  examined,  and,  when  found  infested 
with  insects  or  diseases  not  already  in  the  State, 
were  destroyed;  when  necessary,  all  other  stock  has 
been  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Craw's  office  has  constantly  in- 
creased during  recent  years.  The  stimulation  of 
ocean  traffic,  the  establishment  of  new  steamship 
lines,  the  multiplication  of  tourists  bringing  all  sorts 
of  plants  and  pest  animals — all  these  have  necessi- 
tated increased  watchfulness  and  quick  action. 

At  present  two  importations  to  the  State  by  rail 
are  under  control.    In  the  case  of  fruits  and  plants 


arriving  by  rail,  the  office  in  this  city  is  notified  by 
the  railroad  company  of  such  arrivals,  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  the  county  commissioners,  or 
with  a  special  agent  from  the  central  office,  to  per- 
sonally inspect  the  same.  In  this  way  importations 
are  inspected  before  delivery  to  the  consignee,  and, 
when  infested  with  any  pest,  are  either  destroyed  or 
fumigated  according  to  the  character  of  the  pest 


matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Postmaster- general, 
and  it  has  been  arranged  that  all  mail  matter  con- 
taining fruits  or  plants  from  Hawaii  or  the  Philip- 
pines is  sent  to  the  postmaster  at  the  capital  of  each 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  by  him  submitted  for 
examination  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  All 
such  packages  when  found  to  contain  no  dangerous 
insects  are  promptly  forwarded  to  the  addressee. 

When  any  package  contains  in- 
fected fruit  or  plants,  the  post- 
master notifies  the  addressee  and 
detains  the  same  until  the  State 
Board  or  commissioner  can  arrange 
with  the  addressee,  or  take  such 
other  proceeding  as  may  be  proper 
for  the  destruction  thereof. 

All  this  work  is  constantly  going 
on  so  quietly  and  systematically  that 
only  those  who  are  touched  by  it  are 
aware  of  its  progress,  and  yet  it 
stands  as  a  stalwart  safeguard  for 
the  protection  of  our  growing  plants 
against  new  destructive  agencies. 
We  are  learning  how  to  cope  with 
many  of  the  evils  we  now  have; 
others  still  defy  treatment,  but  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
situation  may  not  be  rendered  more 
difficult  by  constant  introduction  of 
new  evils.  Mr.  Craw's  office  now 
stands  as  a  protection  against  them. 


The  French  farmers  must  be  get- 
ting somewhat  saucy,  for  we  read 
in  a  cable  dispatch  from  Lille, 
France,  that  a  vast  congress  was 
being  held  attended  by  delegates 
from  all  the  northern  parts  of 
France,  to  "  protest  against  recent 
governmental  measures  threatening 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  north."  Six  thou- 
sand representatives  were  present 
to  protest  against  increased  tax  on 
alcohol  and  other  threatened  gov- 
ernment proposals.  The  farmers 
are  probably  producers  of  the  raw 
material  from  which  the  alcohol  is 
made.  Six  thousand  delegates  are 
a  good  many.  We  do  not  know  how 
it  will  strike  the  government  people 
in  France;  but  if  so  many  American 
farmers  could  get  together  on  any 
proposition.  Uncle  Samuel  would 
come  to  the  front  of  the  platform 
and  propose  three  cheers  for  any- 
thing they  mentioned.  The  trouble 
always  is  to  get  them  together  on 
any  proposition.  They  have  some- 
thing to  learn  from  France. 


i^ooms  on  San  Francisco  Wharves  for  the  Fumigation  of  Imported  Fruits. 


discovered.  Until  recently  the  importation  of  plants 
by  mail  proceeded  freely  without  inspection.  The 
quarantine  system  could  not  be  perfect  while  there 
was  a  chance  of  shipping  infected  stock  through  the 
mails,  and  in  view  of  the  American  occupation  of  the 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  islands,  and  the  heavy  mail 
now  passing  between  California  and  those  islands, 
there  was  a  constant  danger  that  some  of  the  very 
many  pests  with  which  they  are  infested,  and  from 
which  we  are  free,  might  find  their  way  into  our 
State  in  this  manner. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture    brought  the 


It  is  telegraphed  from  Tacoma 
that  State  Grain  Inspector  Wright, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  Northwest  wheat  belt,  declares  the  yield 
will  be  luiprecedented,  Washington  alone  yielding 
32,000,000  bushels.  The  labor  question,  which  was  a 
serious  one  two  weeks  ago,  has  materially  cleared, 
through  the  number  of  men  who  have  entered  the 
wheat  districts  from  the  mining  regions,  especially 
from  British  Columbia,  where  strikes  have  thrown 
men  out  of  employment.  Combined  harvesting  ma- 
chines have  also  simplified  the  labor  question.  The 
yield  of  wheat  throughout  the  Northwest  is  higher 
than  ever  before,  and  increased  acreage  will  make 
the  crop  an  unusually  large  one. 
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The  Week. 

The  labor  troubles  still  remain  to  vex  the  pro- 
ducer, who  has  the  fruits  of  his  year's  effort  to  mar- 
ket, and  to  take  from  him  even  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sunshine  of  these  delightful  days.  The  farmer  can- 
not understand  by  what  right  he  is  made  to  suffer 
for  quarrels  among  those  who  live  by  his  labor  and  to 
all  of  whom  he  pays  toll.  Nor  can  he  be  blamed  for 
inability  to  recognize  "  rights  "  which  are  to  him  fla- 
grant wrongs,  against  which  he  should  be  adequately 
protected.  This  situation  of  affairs  is  now  touching 
our  agriculture  at  many  points,  and  if  there  is  no 
remedy  now  available  there  should  be  one  provided 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Food  supplies 
should  have  a  clear  right  of  way;  possibly  some  other 
things  can  be  made  sport  of  with  less  glory. 

Wheat  futures  are  rather  stiff ;  they  have  been 
somewhat  unsettled  from  day  to  day,  but  the 
average  is  better  than  the  previous  week.  Spot 
is  at  a  standstill.  The  Port  Costa  strike  pre- 
vents loading  ships  and  prices  remain  nominally  the 
same.  A  German  steamer  took  some  wheat  for 
Peru  and  barley  for  Liverpool,  otherwise  exports 
are  held  up.  Southern  California  barley  growers 
are  inquiring  for  overland  rates,  but  no  movement 
eastward  is  yet  noted.  Spot  barley  is  unchanged 
and  nothing  is  doing  in  futures.  Oats  are  quiet:  the 
Government  has  asked  for  bids,  having  rejected  all 
recently  made  at  the  north.  Corn  is  scarce 
and  unquotable.  Shippers  are  buying  a  little 
rye  at  low  prices  but  they  cannot  move  it. 
Beans  are  firm  and  in  the  main  higher, 
owing  to  Eastern  demand.  There  has  been 
a  report  current  of  3000  sacks  of  German  beans 
being  sold  at  this  port,  but  it  seems  that  a  German 
steamer  with  such  a  cargo  went  straight  through  to 
Nome.  Bran  is  scarce  and  high  and  middlings  are  in 
such  request  that  low-grade  flour  is  going  as  mid- 
dlings. Hay  is  very  quiet  and  dragging  with  small 
sales  and  slow  arrivals.  Meats  are  unchanged;  hogs 
are  arriving  more  freely,  but  are  not  lower 
yet.  Butter  and  cheese  are  all  higher.  But- 
ter and  eggs  are  said  to  be  bolstered  up  to 
help  stocks  out  of  storage.  Poultry  is  slow, 
more  Eastern  is  arriving  and  the  market  is  easier, 
especially  for  old  birds.  Potatoes  are  quickly  taken. 
There  is  a  demand  from  the  whole  country  from  Bos- 
ton to  Idaho.  There  seems  to  be  a  terrible  shortage 
of  potatoes,  some  saying  even  to  a  reduction  of  75% 
of  the  usual  crop,  but  that  is  probably  overdrawn. 
Onions  are  better.  Considering  conditions,  fruit  is 
doing  well.    Canners  are  managing  to  get  their  sup- 


plies through,  and  they  are  very  active.  Lemons 
are  strong  and  oranges  are  going  high.  The  dried 
fruit  market  is  strong  and  active,  and  buyers  are 
taking  offers  right  and  left  at  higher  prices.  Al- 
monds have  sold  fairly  well  in  the  interior,  but  wal- 
nut prices  are  not  yet  fixed.  A  lot  of  honey  has  gone 
by  steamer  to  Germany;  holders  expect  higher 
prices.  The  hop  market  is  firm,  but  all  are  await- 
ing developments.  Desirable  wool  is  well  cleaned  up 
and  the  market  is  firm,  taking  some  San  Joaquin  fall 
clip  at  comparatively  good  rates. 

The  way  in  which  the  most  distant  sections  of  the 
country  are  calling  for  supplies  of  staple  vegetables 
from  this  coast  is  something  the  prophet  of  a  score 
of  years  ago  would  not  have  dared  speak  for  fear  of 
being  laughed  to  shame.  It  looks  now  as  though  Cali- 
fornia might  have  to  starve  herself  even  from  potatoes 
and  cabbage  because  the  East  needs  them  so  greatly. 
This  truck  farming  is  reaching  out  wonderfully  and 
the  present  facts  will  give  particular  interest  to  a 
publication  promised  soon  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment in  the  form  of  an  exhaustive  report  by 
E.  D.  Ward  and  Edwin  S.  Holmes  on  truck  farming 
and  the  transportation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
United  States.  California's  work  will  be  duly  noted. 
The  report  will  say  :  "  Such  a  thing  as  a  particular 
season  for  any  kind  of  vegetable  in  our  principal 
markets  is  at  this  time  practically  unknown,  and  it 
is  now  possible  to  draw  upon  the  different  sections  of 
the  country  and  receive  at  any  season  of  the  year 
nearly  all  the  standard  varieties  of  vegetables." 
California  growers  can  find  great  opportunity  in  de- 
velopment of  her  winter-grown  vegetable  resources. 

We  expect  to  have  for  our  next  issue  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  arrangements  for  the  dairy  school 
at  the  State  University  this  fall.  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  long  expected  and  should  be  warmly 
welcomed.  There  will  be  courses  of  lectures  and 
practical  demonstrations,  beginning  Oct.  9  and  end- 
ing Dec.  12,  covering  the  science  and  practice  of  but- 
ter and  cheesemaking.  The  course  is  open  to  anyone 
over  17  years  of  age  having  a  common-school  educa- 
tion. The  school  is  under  special  charge  of  Mr.  Leroy 
Anderson,  dairy  instructor,  and  other  instructors 
will  be  Profs.  E.  J.  Wickson  and  M.  E.  Jaffa,  Dr.  A.  R. 
Ward  and  C.  C.  Major.  A  full  outfit  of  creamery 
apparatus  will  be  provided  and  the  pupils  will  get 
into  the  milk  up  to  their  ears. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  the  work  of  the  trolley 
car  in  promoting  agriculture  in  the  East,  and  be- 
spoke its  agency  in  our  foothills  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  present.  What  they  now  propose  at  Santa 
Cruz  is  fresh  in  that  line,  which  is  to  build  an  elec. 
trie  railway  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Watsonville,  with 
branches  to  Capitola  and  Corralitos.  It  is  proposed 
to  haul  fruit  from  the  Pajaro  valley  to  Santa  Cruz, 
where  the  fruit  may  be  placed  on  vessels  and  carried 
to  seaboard  markets.  Eastern  capitalists  are  be- 
hind the  project.  It  is  estimated  that  500  H.  P.  will 
be  furnished  by  the  Big  Creek  Power  Co.,  which  has 
recently  improved  its  water  supply  and  electrical 
equipment.  This  is  the  way  to  do  it.  Let  the  falling 
water  carry  the  products  to  the  rolling  water.  We 
do  not  have  any  appreciative  idea  of  the  importance 
of  our  water  power  and  waterways.  There  is  room 
for  scores  of  enterprises  like  that  mooted  at  Santa 
Cruz.    Up  and  at  them  ! 

Prune  affairs  are  very  lively  and  it  looks  as  though 
there  might  be  as  much  too  few  prunes  this  year  as 
there  were  too  many  last  year.  The  Association 
from  San  Jose  is  reporting  sales  in  great  amounts. 
Just  after  the  large  transactions  in  small  prunes, 
which  we  noted  last  week,  there  was  a  sale  of 
twenty-five  cars,  and  options  given  on  additional 
cars.  These  are  all  large  sizes  and  brought  3  cents 
and  upward,  according  to  sizes.  The  officers  state 
that  a  dividend  of  ^!350,000  will  be  declared  within  a 
few  days,  and  that  the  character  of  the  present  sales 
and  inquiries  gives  assurance  that  the  old  crop  will 
be  disposed  of  before  the  new  crop  is  cured.  The  fruit 
remaining  unsold  is  valued  at  $1,000,000.  This  turn 
of  affairs  ought  to  make  some  people  sorry  that  they 
allowed  the  prune  orchards  to  go  to  grass  this  sum- 
mer. Prune  trees  are  not  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  to  have,  if  they  are  properly  taken  care  of; 
but  some  are  going  to  be  short  of  a  crop  next  year  as 
a  penalty  for  this  year's  neglect.  We  need  more 
courage  and  more  patience. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Ladybujs  and  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  THE  Editok: — Where  can  I  obtain  those  lady- 
bugs  you  recommend  for  exterminating  woolly  aphis  ? 
I  have  tried  everything  that  you  or  anyone  else  has 
recommended  for  the  past  five  years,  but  without 
success.  My  apple  trees  are  dying  by  the  hundred; 
even  the  old  trees  are  succumbing  to  the  effects  of 
aphis.  Is  this  the  proper  time  to  place  the  ladybugs 
in  the  orchard  ?  I  understand  from  those  here  that 
have  used  ladybugs  for  scale  that  they  disappear 
without  doing  much  good.  —  M.  G.  Coggershall, 
Trask. 

The  ladybugs  which  do  the  most  work  on  the  woolly 
aphis  are  several  common  native  species — yellowish 
red,  bright  red,  red  with  black  spots,  black  with  two 
red  spots,  besides  some  smaller,  grayish  and  black 
members  of  the  same  large  group,  which  are  less 
conspicuous.  The  large  reds  and  yellowish  reds  are 
the  most  abundant.  They  are  usually  abundant 
everywhere,  and  can  sometimes  be  found  by  the  pail- 
ful as  they  collect  for  protection  or  social  purposes 
on  hedges,  corn  stalks,  etc.  Recently,  below  Wat- 
sonville, large  quantities  were  found  in  the  shrubbery 
near  the  river  bank,  and  are  reported  to  have  been 
sold  by  the  quart  to  the  apple  orchardists.  No  one 
takes  pains  to  breed  these  insects  because  they  are 
so  common.  Other  species  have  been  introduced, 
but  so  far  as  we  know  they  have  not  made  any  local 
record  yet.  All  these  beneficial  insects  work  on  the 
aphis  on  the  tree  ;  but,  as  stated  in  last  week's  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press,  it  is  the  root  form  of  this  insect 
which  must  be  destroyed  or  circumvented,  if  its  worst 
work  is  to  be  overcome.  Still,  the  insects  which  clean 
the  tree  are  of  great  value.  In  New  Zealand,  where 
they  use  resistant  roots,  as  we  shall  soon  be  doing  in 
California,  they  find  that  the  work  of  the  aphis  on 
the  tree  is  now  commanding  their  attention,  and  they 
need  resistant  tops  as  well  as  resistant  roots,  be- 
cause, they  say,  they  are  short  of  aphis-eating  lady- 
bugs.  We  could  probably  do  very  well  with  resist- 
ant roots,  because  we  have  so  many  ladybugs  which 
will  work  on  the  tree. 

As  for  trees  dying  from  woolly  aphis,  probably  the 
soil  or  climatic  conditions  are  trying  to  the  apple. 
The  apple  under  hardship  will  yield  to  the  aphis 
much  sooner  than  the  apple  which  is  otherwise  com- 
fortable and  thrifty. 

Growing  Apricots. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  am  told  by  an  old  resident  of 
this  place  that  the  best  way  to  plant  an  apricot  tree 
is  to  plant  a  bitter  almond  (getting  a  natural  root 
where  I  want  the  apricot  to  be),  and  then  graft  the 
apricot  on  the  almond.  Do  you  so  advise  ?  Where 
an  apricot  tree  is  hurt  by  sour  sap,  cutting  down  its 
yield  one-half  and  ripening  that  prematurely,  is  there 
any  hope  of  saving  the  tree  ?  Does  it  pay  to  try? — 
E.  S.  Williams,  Saratoga. 

What  you  mention  as  the  best  way  to  grow  an 
apricot  tree  is  the  worst  known  to  us,  from  the  fact 
that  the  apricot  is  altogether  untrustworthy  on  the 
almond  root  and  is  liable  to  break  off  suddenly,  even 
after  it  attains  considerable  growth.  Never  grow 
the  apricot  on  the  almond.  As  for  planting  any  pit 
in  place  in  the  proposed  orchard  and  then  grafting 
or  budding  into  it,  it  is  the  old  tap  root  question, 
which  we  consider  of  no  importance  whatever.  The 
extra  cost  of  growing  trees  that  way  and  the  irreg- 
ularity which  comes  from  grafting  in  the  orchard  are 
unnecessary  burdens.  The  trees  should  be  grown  in 
the  nursery  and  the  removal  of  part  of  the  roots  at 
transplanting  is  of  no  moment  whatever,  for  the  tree 
rapidly  restores  its  root  system,  penetrating  deeply 
with  several  tap  roots  instead  of  one.  The  apricot 
tree  suffering  from  sour  sap,  as  you  describe,  will 
probably  die  before  the  end  of  the  season.  Cutting 
back,  removing  the  fruit,  etc.,  earlier  in  the  season, 
when  it  was  first  seen  to  be  affected,  would  perhaps 
have  enabled  it  to  restore  itself,  but  it  is  probably 
now  beyond  remedy.  If  you  wish  to  experiment  with 
it  cut  back  a  part  of  the  branches  and  give  it  irriga- 
tion, unless  you  find  on  digging  down  that  the  soil  is 
too  moist  to  require  it. 

Scales  on  House  Plants. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  please  advise  through 
the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  what  to  do 
to  house  plants  to  rid  them  of  a  small  white  scale, 
which  grows  no  larger  than  a  pinhead.  Plants  do 
not  always  recover  from  wholesale  decapitation,  nor 
is  it  feasible  to  clean  asparagus  sprengesi  or  the 
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Boston  sword  fern  by  hand  picking — especially  with 
a  large  specimen. — Agricola,  Napa. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  which  is  used  for  fumigation 
of  citrus  trees  at  the  south  and  for  treatment  of  im- 
ported plants  and  fruits  at  this  port  is  available; 
also  for  treatment  of  house  plants  if  placed  in  tight 
receptacles  and  the  gas  generated  by  pouring  sul- 
phuric acid  on  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  must  be 
done  with  exact  amounts  according  to  the  space  in- 
cluded in  the  receptacle,  as  can  be  learned  by  sending 
to  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  for  their 
bulletin  on  fumigation.  The  acid  and  the  cyanide 
are,  however,  so  violently  dangerous  that  we  can 
hardly  commend  them  for  house  use.  The  use  of 
whale  oil  soap,  one-quarter  of  a  pound  to  the  gallon, 
accompanied  by  picking  and  brushing  of  the  foliage 
is  our  own  method  with  a  few  plants  and  it  is  safe  if 
it  is  tiresome. 

Grafting  or  Starting  from  Cuttings. 

To  THE  Editor: — Kindly  inform  me  in  your  valu- 
able paper  what  to  do  with  2000  resistant  vines  (two 
years  old)  that  I  have,  of  which  this  is  a  sample. 
Some  say  that  it  will  cost  more  and  take  longer  to 
graft  these  vines  than  it  would  to  plant  new  ones, 
and  then  they  claim  the  resistant  will  last  no  longer. 
Can  you  tell  what  kind  they  are? — C.  F.  Seitz, 
Healdsburg. 

It  is  impossible  to  recognize  the  variety  from  the 
specimen  ;  at  least  it  did  not  have  characteristic 
marks  enough  to  be  sure  about  it.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  one  of  the  chiefly  grown  resistants. 
If  it  is  a  kind  of  resistant  which  does  not  resist,  and 
there  are  some  of  that  kind,  there  would  not  be  rea- 
son to  expect  much  of  it,  but  as  to  whether  a  good 
resistant  will  not  endure  phylloxera  longer  than  a 
common  vinifera,  there  cannot  be  a  question  among 
intelligent  people.  If  you  intend  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  these  apparently  vigorous  roots 
are  of  more  or  less  value  than  new  cuttings,  we  reply 
that  they  certainly  are  of  more  value,  and  this  should 
be  made  use  of  by  grafting. 

Prune  Dipping. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  am  told  by  one  who  says  he 
knows,  that  better  results  may  be  obtained  in  dip- 
ping prunes,  not  to  rinse  them  in  water,  as  in  so  do- 
ing much  of  the  sugar  is  lost,  and  that  the  lye  re- 
maining after  thoroughly  draining  will  be  beneflcial, 
rather  than  otherwise,  in  curing  and  preserving  the 
fruit. — New  Subscriber,  Sacramento  county. 

Such  a  proposition  is  new  to  us.  Dipping  is  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  fruit  and  thinning  the 
skin.  The  dipping  should  be  done  at  once  and  quickly, 
and  the  cleansing  water  frequently  changed.  When 
properly  done  neither  the  dipping  nor  the  rinsing 
reaches  the  sugar  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and 
the  lye  serves  no  purpose  in  curing  except  in  opening 
the  pulp  to  the  process  of  evaporation  by  its  action 
on  the  skin.  If  anyone  has  found  out  that  rinsing 
can  be  profitably  dispensed  with  we  shall  be  glad  to 
know  it.  ^ 

Tomatoes  Continuously. 

To  the  Editor: — My  experience  this  year  is  that 
tomatoes  planted  on  ground  used  the  last  two  years 
show  less  signs  of  "drying  up  "  than  those  on  ground 
used  for  tomatoes  the  first  time. — Thomas  Yost, 
Kings  river. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  wise  comment  on  this 
statement  without  knowing  more  of  the  conditions  in- 
volved. If  by  "  drying  up  "  you  mean  the  blight,  the 
fact  is  difficult  of  understanding,  because  the  germs 
ought  to  multiply  and  the  trouble  should  become 
worse.  If,  however,  you  chance  to  have  used  a  some- 
what resistant  variety  on  the  old  ground  the  phenom- 
enon might  be  explained.  If  you  mean  simply  drying 
up,  the  plants  on  the  old  land  might  be  doing  better 
because  the  soil  has  possibly  had  better  cultivation 
for  several  years  than  the  other  and  is  therefore  in 
better  condition.  The  reason  for  the  bare  fact  above 
is  a  good  thing  to  guess  at,  but  not  very  satisfactory 
to  account  for. 

The  Pomelo  Proposition. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  purchased  the  best  pomelo  trees 
I  could  find  in  1897,  two  acres  of  Seedless  and  two 
acres  of  Leonardy.  My  trees  grew  finely,  but  when 
my  first  crop  last  winter  was  at  hand  I  could  find  no 
good  sale  for  it,  and  had  to  pay  freight  bills  for  a  lot 
I  shipped  to  Philadelphia.  Scobel  &  Day  of  New 
York  wrote  me  that  the  Florida  pomelos  had  the 
preference  and  California  stock  could  not  be  sold  to 
advantage.  I  have  had  my  two  acres  of  Leonardy 
budded  to  Washington  Navels  but  shall  keep  the 
Seedless;  believmg  that  the  pomelo  is  one  of  our  best 


and  most  wholesome  fruits.  I  shall  value  any  sug- 
gestions you  may  make  in  this  line.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  your  paper. — E.  I.  Galvin,  Sacra- 
mento. 

What  you  say  about  your  pomelo  experience  is 
very  interesting,  although  not  very  encouraging. 
Other  growers  seem  to  be  passing  through  the  same 
line  of  experience  and  pomelo  trees  everywhere  have 
been  freely  worked  over  to  Washington  Navels. 
There  is,  however,  a  chance  to  demonstrate  to  East- 
ern consumers  that  California  pomelos  of  an  accepta- 
ble variety  are  desirable  and  some  growers  in  south- 
ern California  are  strong  in  this  belief.  It  is  a  propo- 
sition which  may  be  long  in  working  out,  and  Florida 
certainly  has  a  notable  advantage  at  present  and 
can  hold  it  against  us  by  increasing  her  product  from 
plantations  in  parts  of  the  State  which  are  practi- 
cally frost  free.  Any  producer  who  undertakes  to 
overcome  a  strong  market  preference  has  a  hard 
road  and  a  long  road,  though  he  may  get  there. 
Personally  we  prefer  a  palace  car  on  a  scenic  route 
and  the  Washington  Navel  seems  now  to  be  that  sort 
of  an  outfit. 

Aphis  on  Willow — Whitewash  for  Fruit  Trees. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  a  small  box  containing  a 
piece  of  limb  off  of  a  willow  tree  covered  with  some 
kind  of  a  bug.  Will  you  please  give  me  a  remedy  to 
get  rid  of  them  and  inform  me  what  kind  of  a  bug  it 
is  ?  Also,  please  give  a  recipe  for  making  whitewash 
for  apricot  trees. — A  Subscriber,  San  Jose. 

The  willow  has  a  plant  louse  or  aphis.  Spray  with 
kerosene  emulsion  or  any  of  the  patented  medicines 
which  are  safe  for  living  plants.  These  insects  are 
very  easy  to  kill  if  you  hit  them  with  any  wash — even 
plentiful  drenching  with  cold  water  will  discourage 
them. 

Any  good  whitewash  will  do  to  protect  trees  from 
sunburn.  Several  good  recipes  were  given  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  June  15.  If  you  want  an 
insecticidal  whitewash,  use  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
formula  in  the  winter  time,  with  an  excess  of  lime  to 
secure  whiteness.  _ 

Soft'  Orange  Scale. 

To  THE  Editor: — Find  enclosed  leaf  from  orange 
tree  infested  with  something  unknown  to  me.  What 
is  it  ?  Is  it  injurious  to  the  tree  and  fruit,  and,  if  so, 
what  is  the  remedy  ? — George  J.  Hatcher. 

It  is  the  soft  orange  scale,  discussed  in  the  answers 
to  Mr.  Galvin's  questions  in  last  week's  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  In  your  case,  however,  the  insects 
are  few  and  in  rather  poor  health.  Unless  they  get 
more  numerous  than  this  specimen  shows,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  spray  them,  for  probably  their  ene- 
mies will  keep  them  in  check. 

What  About  the  Sugar  Prune? 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  present  status  of  the 
Sugar  prune  ?  Is  it  as  hardy  and  prolific  as  the 
French  prune  ?  Has  the  Sugar  prune  been  tested 
long  enough  to  know  what  it  will  do  under  different 
climatic  conditions  in  California  ?  Would  it  be  desir- 
able to  work  the  Sugar  prune  on  my  apricots  instead 
of  the  French  ? — J.  O.  Stewart,  Danville. 

We  do  not  know  enough  about  the  Sugar  prune  yet 
to  be  sure  on  these  points.  How  is  it  behaving  this 
season,  and  who  has  experience  enough  to  prompt 
him  to  give  judgment  on  it  so  far  as  tried  ?  It  is 
time  this  information  was  coming  in,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  all  readers. 

Peaches  on  Plum. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  or  not  I  can  successfully  and  profitably 
graft  peaches  or  apricots  into  Tragedy  prunes;  also 
whether  I  can  graft  them  Into  Bulgarian  prunes  suc- 
cessfully. I  have  about  200  Tragedy  prunes  on 
Myrobolan  stock,  and  about  200  Bulgarian  prunes, 
which  I  wish  to  graft  into  some  profitable  fruit. — 
Florin  Brann. 

We  are  shy  about  advising  working  either  peach 
or  apricot  into  these  plum  stocks.  In  our  own  work 
we  should  choose  some  other  plum  or  prune  for 
grafting  in.  We  have  expressed  this  opinion  several 
times.  It  may  be  wrong,  but  no  one  has  protested 
so  far.  If  any  one  finds  such  grafts  satisfactory  on 
the  whole,  please  give  us  the  experience. 

Do  Squirrels  Drink  Water? 

To  THE  Editor: — I  want  to  know  if  squirrels  drink 
water.  I  have  asked  several  experts  and  cannot  get 
an  answer. — H.  P.,  San  Francisco. 

We  do  not  know.  Probably  some  reader  who  is  up 
in  squirrelology  can  answer  from,  observation. 


California  Poultry  Book, 

To  THE  Editor: — Could  you  please  tell  me  where  I 
can  get  a  good  reliable  California  book  on  practical 
raising  and  feeding  poulty  ?  — Amateur,  Morgan  Hill. 

There  is  no  such  book.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to 
get  an  Eastern  book  like  "Stoddard's  Egg  Farm  " 
and  read  it  in  the  light  of  the  ample  local  experience 
which  is  described  in  the  columns  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  The  latest  general  account  of  poul- 
try feeding  from  a  California  point  of  view  is  to  be 
found  in  a  pamphlet  on  live-stock  feeding  just  Issued, 
which  can  be  had  free  by  application  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endintf 
August  5,  I90I. 

Alezantbr  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

High  temperatures  have  continued  during  the  week. 
Light  rain  has  fallen  in  the  foothills.  In  some  places  the 
precipitation  was  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  brush  and 
grass  fires,  but  caused  no  injury  to  crops.  The  extremely 
hot  weather  has  caused  a  rapid  growth  of  hops  and  they 
will  mature  earlier  than  usual.  So  far  as  reported  there 
has  been  no  injury  to  grapes  by  the  heat,  probably  owing 
to  the  heavy  foliage  of  the  vines.  Heavy  shipments  of 
fruit  are  being  made  from  Sacramento.  Citrus  fruits 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  will  probably  yield  heavy 
crops.  Harvesting  is  still  in  progress  and  will  continue 
for  about  two  weeks  in  some  sections.  Wheat  and  bar- 
ley are  yielding  large  crops  and  the  quality  of  the  grain 
is  excellent.  The  hay  crop  is  light  in  portions  of  Butte 
county. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Continued  warm  weather  during  the  week  has  been 
favorable  for  crops.  Light  showers  of  rain  have  fallen 
in  some  sections  and  fogs  have  prevailed  along  the  coast. 
Grain  harvest  and  threshing  are  progressing  rapidly. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  of  excellent  quality  and  in  some 
places  the  yield  is  very  heavy.  Corn,  hops  and  beans  are 
doing  well  and  will  yield  fair  crops,  while  in  other  places 
the  yield  will  be  very  light.  Fruit  shipments  have  been 
seriously  interfered  with  during  the  week  and  there  will 
probably  be  a  considerable  loss  to  orchardists.  Citrus 
fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Very  warm  and  somewhat  sultry  weather  prevailed 
during  the  week,  with  a  light  sprinkle  of  rain  in  most 
sections  Wednesday,  too  light  to  do  damage.  The  grain 
harvest  is  progressing  rapidly  and  in  most  sections  is 
nearly  or  quite  completed.  Deciduous  fruits  are  ripen- 
ing and  in  most  sections  the  crop  is  good  and  the  quality 
excellent.  Peaches  and  pears  are  being  handled  in  large 
quantities  by  the  canneries.  Large  shipments  of  green 
fruit  are  being  made  to  Eastern  points  and  of  melons  to 
the  Northwest.  Grapes  are  making  good  progress  and 
early  varieties  are  being  marketed.  Alfalfa  is  doing 
well  and  in  some  localities  the  fourth  crop  is  being  har- 
vested.   Stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  has  been  generally  clear  and  hot  during 
the  week,  with  light  showers  in  some  sections  and  fogs 
along  the  coast.  In  some  places  orange  trees  are  put- 
ting out  a  second  set  of  blossoms  and  the  small  oranges 
are  falling.  There  will  be  a  light  crop  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pomona.  Walnuts  are  reported  in  excellent  condition 
in  Ventura  county,  but  are  dropping  badly  in  some 
orchards  in  Orange  county.  Peaches  will  yield  a  fair 
crop  in  some  sections.  Grapes  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Beets  and  beans  are  doing  well  and  in  some  places  will 
yield  excellent  crops.  There  is  a  fair  yield  of  mustard  in 
Santa  Barbara  county.  The  potato  crop  is  about  aver- 
age. Barley  and  oats  are  yielding  fair  crops,  but  wheat 
is  light. 

Eureka  Summary. — Fogs  were  of  some  benefit  to 
growing  crops,  but  on  high  lands  vegetation  is  parched 
and  needs  rain  badly.  Apples  are  ripening  rapidly;  some 
are  on  market.    Reapers  are  at  work  in  the  grain  fields. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Heavy  rain  in  eastern 
mountains  and  valleys  Sunday.  Apricot  drying  about 
over ;  yield  better  than  expected.  Early  peaches  are 
ripening  rapidly. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,.  August  7,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Principles  of  Pruning. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rcbal.  Press  by  Ernst  Dolge,  Lamanda, 
Los  Angeles  County. 

To  prune  is  to  remove  some  part  of  a  plant  that 
we  deem  harmful  or  at  best  unnecessary.  There  can 
be  no  successful  pruning  without  some  understanding 
of  the  principles  that  govern  the  subject — that  is  to 
say,  none  without  theory.  The  farmer  who  has  no 
use  for  theory  or  study  is  rapidly  becoming  a  back 
number,  because  the  wedge  of  intelligence  is  driving 
him  from  the  field. 

We  can  divide  the  principles  of  pruning  into  two 
distinct  classes: 

Training — or  pruning  for  shape,  and 

Trimming  —  or  pruning  for  the  conservation  of 
energy. 

Training. — In  training  the  objects  in  view  are: 

1.  The  equal  distribution  of  sap. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  manageable  top. 

3.  The  training  of  the  tree  to  some  desired  form. 

1.  — Upon  the  equal  distribution  of  sap  depends  the 
vigor  of  the  tree.  We  can  see  examples  of  this 
everywhere;  carefully  pruned  trees  do  better  than 
neglected  ones,  even  though  otherwise  treated  alike. 
Again,  among  the  wild  species,  the  most  symmetrical 
plants  are  generally  the  most  vigorous.  By  the 
equal  distribution  of  sap  we  naturally  bring  about  an 
equal  distribution  of  energy,  and  thereby  prevent 
one  part  being  overtaxed  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

To  bring  about  such  a  desirable  condition,  we  begin 
by  directing  the  energy  of  the  young  tree  into  three 
or  four  main  channels  or  branches.  To  perfect  this 
plan  we  must  remove  anything  that  might  interfere. 
Each  of  these  main  branches  is  pruned  so  as  to  sub- 
divide into  two  or  three  parts,  and  these  in  turn  are 
divided.  This  process  is  continued  until  we  have  as 
balanced  a  tree  as  nature  will  permit.  In  all  such 
training  we  must  seek  to  keep  the  newly  formed 
branches  of  equal  vigor  by  pinching  those  that  out- 
grow the  rest. 

2.  — While  training  a  tree  for  the  equal  distribution 
of  sap  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  besides  the  above 
consideration  we  also  need  a  tree  of  a  manageable 
form.  By  this  we  understand  a  top  that  can  be 
easily  operated  upon  in  fighting  insects  and  fungi,  in 
pruning  and  picking  and  in  the  general  management 
of  the  orchard,  such  as  plowing  and  cultivating. 
This  means  that  the  tree  must  not  be  too  high  for 
picking  and  pruning,  not  too  dense  for  spraying  and 
fumigating,  and  not  too  low  for  plowing  and  cultivat- 
ing. We  do  not  believe  in  parading  our  horses  under 
the  trees  any  more,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
considerable  advantage  in  directing  the  cultivator 
there  to  stir  the  ground,  and  in  plowing  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance  of  the  tree.  Besides  this  such  an 
open  bottom  acts  as  an  aid  to  ventilation,  which  we 
know  to  be  an  important  consideration  in  fruit  pro- 
duction. 

In  a  well  formed  and  well  trained  tree  no  props 
ought  to  be  needed,  as  the  necessity  for  their  use 
generally  arises  from  the  overproduction  of  neglected 
branches — often  semi-converted  suckers  that  have 
attained  an  unusual  length.  A  rank  straggling 
growth  is  not  the  sign  of  careful  training. 

3.  — Most  of  us  have  our  own  ideas  on  any  debatable 
question.  Under  this  head  "we  put  the  various  forms 
of  trees,  open  center,  pyramid,  globe,  vase,  goblet, 
neglected,  etc.  There  are  advocates  of  every  sys- 
tem who  firmly  believe  that  their  method  is  the  best, 
and  it  must  be  left  to  each  grower  to  decide  which 
he  takes  up.  Every  method  or  form  has  its  merits — 
some  more  than  others,  perhaps — and  it  is  only  by 
careful  study  and  comparison  that  we  are  brought 
into  position  to  decide  which  we  deem  most  advan- 
tageous. But  whichever  one  a  man  adopts,  he  ought 
to  follow  all  through,  for  it  is  difficult,  to  say  the 
least,  to  train  an  old  tree  all  over  again. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  dwell  on  the 
merits  of  the  various  forms  but  rather  to  point  out 
the  necessity  of  study  on  the  subject.  The  interested 
reader  is  referred  to  Bailey's  "Pruning  Book," 
Wickson's  "  California  Fruits,"  Barry's  "  Fruit,  Gar- 
den and  the  Culture  of  the  Citrus." 

Trimming. — The  object  of  trimming,  as  stated 
above,  is  the  conservation  of  energy — that  is,  to 
direct  the  tree's  vigor  where  it  will  do  us  the  most 
good  for  the  least  trouble.  We  know  that  in  nature 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  improved  and  cultured 
plant  to  revert  to  its  wild  state.  We  fight  this  ten- 
dency in  trimming. 

If  a  well-trained  tree  is  neglected  it  soon  becomes 
as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  one  that  had  to  fight  for 
itself  entirely.  Suckers  throw  the  trained  but  after- 
wards neglected  tree  out  of  balance  and  destroy  all 
the  benefits  of  proper  training.  To  avoid  such  an 
unpleasant  state  of  affairs  we  trim: 

1.  To  modify  the  vigor  of  the  tree. 

2.  To  produce  more  and  better  fruit. 

3.  To  remove  useless  and  injured  parts. 

4.  To  maintain  the  form  obtained  in  training. 

1. — A  wild  tree  will,  under  favorable  conditions, 
grow  with  splendid  vigor,  but  will  generally  do  little 
towards  fruit  production.  It  is  only  upon  injury  or 
some  other  check  to  growth  that  the  tree  gives  more 


energy  to  the  reproduction  of  species  or  fruit.  For 
this  reason  we  hold  the  vigor  of  a  cultivated  fruit 
tree  in  check  by  pruning  both  root  and  top. 

2. — When  we  have  brought  a  tree  into  good  fruit 
bearing  we  begin  at  trying  to  improve  the  quality 
and  quantity.  To  do  this,  we  carefully  hold  the 
wood  growth  in  check  and  aid  the  fruit: 

1.  By  giving  it  more  of  the  tree's  strength,  and 

2.  By  exposing  it,  more  or  less,  to  the  air  and 
sunlight,  which  tend  to  sweeten  and  color  the  fruit 
besides  causing  it  to  develop  more  evenly. 

3.  — As  the  tree  became  larger,  certain  branches 
that  assisted  in  training  became  useless,  and  must  be 
gradually  removed.  Some  suckers  come  under  this 
head,  as  well  as  the  small  branches  near  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  In  the  course  of  plowing  and  kindred 
operations,  horses  and  tools  oftentimes  break  twigs 
and  branches,  which  should  be  treated  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  make  a  smooth  cut  of  the  injury  and  to 
train  a  substitute  should  be  the  aim  of  the  orchardist. 

4.  — Probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in 
pruning  is  the  trimming  of  a  tree  to  retain  its  form. 
Good  judgment  and  keen  observation  come  to  our 
assistance  in  this  matter,  however,  and  experience 
is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  ability. 

Properly  trained  and  trimmed  trees  require  but 
little  severe  pruning,  because  nature  responds  with 
such  a  good  will  to  the  efforts  of  man,  gladly  helping 
those  that  help  themselves. 


Iron  for  Pear  Blight. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
even  date  I  find  on  page  68,  in  discussing  the  pear 
blight,  mention  made  of  copperas  as  a  remedy,  and 
that  makes  me  bold  to  give  my  experience  in  Michi- 
gan. A  farmer  there  complained  tome  that  his  pear 
trees  were  dying  from  blight.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
heard  that  cinders  from  the  blacksmith  shop  worked 
into  the  ground  would  cure  the  blight ;  also,  that 
rusty  nails  driven  into  the  trees  would  cure  it.  He 
tried  both  and  the  same  season  noticed  a  great 
change  in  his  trees  ;  for  years  after  his  trees  looked 
strong  and  healthy,  of  good  color,  etc.,  and  bore  good 
fruit.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  blight  or  not, 
but  do  know  of  the  good  result  of  driving  nails  into 
sickly-looking  old  pear  trees  in  Michigan. 

San  Jose.  Wm.  Kelly. 

When  iron  is  needed  by  a  plant,  supplying  it  pro- 
duces marked  effects.  It  has  never  been  demon- 
strated, however,  that  putting  anything  into  the 
trunk  affects  the  tree.  Putting  iron  into  the  soil  is 
a  more  rational  proceeding,  and  the  blacksmith's 
cinders  had  much  of  it.  California  soils  are  usually 
well  supplied  with  iron,  though  there  are  places 
where  copperas  and  other  forms  of  iron  have  been 
used  to  advantage.  It  would  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  demonstrate  that  bacteria  in  the  sap 
could  be  pursued  and  killed  by  germicides  entering 
by  the  root.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  demonstration 
has  not  yet  been  made. 

Blackberry  Growing  in  Sonoma  County. 

The  Gold  Ridge  country  of  Sonoma  county  is 
famous  for  its  productions  of  berries.  Secretary  Luce 
of  the  Sonoma  County  Board  of  Trade  gives  the  Santa 
Rosa  Republican  some  figures  on  this  industry.  On 
one  place  in  that  district,  consisting  of  4i  acres,  the 
owner  harvested  nine  tons  of  blackberries  from  three 
acres,  for  which  $50  per  ton  was  received  ;  half  an 
acre  of  strawberries  yielded  $35,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  of  raspberries  added  $50  to  the  income, 
giving  a  return  of  $535. 

A  second  place  yielded  four  tons  of  blackberries,  at 
$50  a  ton,  on  2 J  acres,  and  a  third  place  of  three  acres 
yielded  eight  tons  of  the  same  fruit,  or  $400  for  the 
crop. 

A  fourth  place,  containing  seven  acres,  brought  its 
owner  $350,  producing  seven  tons  of  berries.  Four 
acres  of  blackberries  on  another  place  yielded  twelve 
tons  at  the  price  given  above,  and  one  acre  of  straw- 
berries on  this  same  place  netted  $98.25.  Still 
another  blackberry  patch  of  six  acres  produced  nine 
tons  of  fruit. 

The  total  acreage  mentioned  in  the  above  is  24i, 
and  the  sum  produced  by  the  combined  places  was 
$2813.25,  or  over  $100  per  acre. 

The  industry  of  blackberry  growing  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  indications  point  to  the  planting  of  a 
largely  increased  acreage  next  year. 


The  Crown  Borer  of  the  Peach. 

A  recent  publication  from  Cornell  University  ap- 
proves the  application  of  gas  tar  as  a  practical  and 
inexpensive  remedy  against  peach  tree  borers.  The 
experiments  by  Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland  have  shown 
conclusively  that  this  material  can  be  applied  to  trees 
over  two  years  old  with  perfect  safety.  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson  has  used  it  on  peach  trees  four  to  six  years 
old  with  perfect  results.  An  application  was  made 
in  a  Blue  Ridge  mountain  orchard  about  July  10  and 


only  an  occasional  worm  was  found  in  a  block  of  700 
trees  the  following  September.  In  an  adjoining  or- 
chard, about  the  same  age,  borers  were  abundant, 
two  to  eight  being  taken  from  each  tree.  Prof.  John- 
son writes  to  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  that  the  gas 
tar  treatment  is  so  simple  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  universally  used  in  the  near 
future.  Orchardists  who  have  not  tried  it  should 
procure  a  small  quantity  from  the  nearest  source,  and 
test  it  on  a  few  trees  at  first.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  gas  tar  from  various  factories,  and  it 
should  in  all  cases  be  tested  before  being  extensively 
used  in  a  large  orchard.  One  application  put  on  with 
a  brush  early  in  July  in  the  East  will  last  until  late 
fall  and  keep  out  the  borers.  No  material  has  been 
found  to  give  such  satisfactory  results  as  gas  tar  ; 
but  it  should  not  be  used  on  young  trees  the  first 
year.  The  application  in  California  should  be  made 
much  earlier  in  the  season,  for  our  mild  winter  cli- 
mate brings  out  the  moth  earlier.  This  remedy  has 
been  very  successfully  used  by  some  San  Jose  growers, 
as  has  been  shown  in  these  columns. 


Cure  for  Tomato  Blight 

To  THE  Editok:— Last  year  we  had  the  tomato 
blight  spoken  of  by  "  Subscriber  "  in  last  week's  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press.  After  losing  over  half  my  vines, 
I  took  coal  tar,  or  gas  tar,  and  painted  on  the  north 
side — where  it  was  less  exposed  to  the  sun — about  8 
or  10  inches,  commencing  at  the  ground  and  painting 
one-half  of  the  large  stems  and  touching  in  several 
places  through  the  branches.  The  result  was  a  per- 
fect cure.  A  neighbor  lost  all  of  his  vines  but  four 
and  a  half.  I  gave  him  some  coal  tar  and  he  saved 
the  four,  and  even  the  half  vine.  I  had  two  vines  on 
new  land  this  year  that  were  badly  diseased  when 
discovered.  I  treated  them  at  once,  and  they  have 
entirely  recovered;  they  have  grown  as  high  as  the 
fence  and  are  full  of  fruit.  The  disease  is  a  very 
minute  parasite  and  is  not  bacteria.  They  work  in 
the  stem  near  the  ground.  The  coal  tar  is  instant 
death  to  them.  The  fumes  may  be  as  deadly  as  the 
tar  itself.  Theodore  Staley. 

Placentia,  Orange  county. 


Bees  and  Pear  Blight. 

The  Kings  and  Tulare  county  boards  of  horticul- 
ture held  a  joint  meeting  at  Hanford  last  week  on 
the  relation  of  bees  to  pear  blight.  After  discussing 
the  subject  quite  extensively  a  resolution  was  passed 
declaring  that  the  pear  blight,  which  is  a  great  men- 
ace to  the  pear  industry,  is  distributed  mostly  by 
bees,  therefore  the  bees  are  a  menace  to  the  pear 
industry  in  these  counties. 

The  horticultural  commissioners  of  Kern,  Tulare 
and  Fresno  counties  will  be  asked  to  adopt  similar 
resolutions  and  assist  in  making  a  combined  effort  to 
have  the  bees  removed  from  the  fruit  districts  of  the 
counties  above  mentioned. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Santa  Clara  Vine  Trouble. 

To  THE  Editor:— Much  has  been  said,  written  and 
printed  touching  the  cause  of  the  wholesale  dying  of 
the  vineyards  of  this  county.  Many  theories  have 
been  advanced,  some  of  which  possess  a  shadow  of 
plausibility,  while  others  are  utterly  without  merit. 
The  "drouth  "  argument  falls  flat,  from  the  fact  that 
a  few  small  vineyards  located  on  very  high,  dry  posi- 
tions and  abandoned  for  several  years  survive,  while 
others  on  lower  lands,  where  moisture  was  abundant, 
perished. 

The  "frost"  theory  drops  down  when  it  is  re- 
membered in  years  past  where  vineyards  were  cut 
down  three  several  times  in  a  single  season  and  came 
out  finally  in  the  end  all  right — of  course,  without 
fruit  that  year.  The  "exhausted"  theory  contains 
some  merit,  but  not  enough  to  justify  the  awful  de- 
vastation among  old  and  young  vines  on  new  ground 
as  well  as  old.  All  these  "guesses"  must  be  put 
aside  and  the  search  continued  for  the  real  cause;  for 
if  the  real  cause  is  not  discovered  and  a  remedial 
agent  found,  viticulture  in  California  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Like  others,  I  have  an  individual  theory,  which  is 
not  all  a  mere  theory,  for  there  is  certainly  ground- 
work enough  present  to  give  my  idea  a  hearing  and 
place  it,  at  least,  upon  the  stepping  stone  of  reason. 
But,  in  order  to  clearly  demonstrate  my  position, 
certain  data  is  necessary  which  at  this  moment  is  not 
available,  but  which  lies  within  the  power  of  our  ex- 
perimental stations  to  obtain. 

I  ascribe  the  whole  difficulty  to  the  poison  of  the 
vinehopper,  infused  into  the  vine  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years.  The  present  season  the  vinehopper  is  not 
present,  it  having  taken  that  insect  several  years  to 
so  poison  the  vine  that  it  became  distasteful  to  him, 
and  he  took  his  departure,  leaving  behind  him  an  ir- 
reparable swath  of  destruction. 

I  am  informed  that  vines  have  mostly  escaped  the 
"mysterious  disease"  in  the  eastern  and  western 
foothills  of  the  valley.    I  am  also  informed  that  the 
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presence  of  the  vinehopper  has  never  been  so  notice- 
able there  as  in  the  low  lands. 

I  am  not  vouching  for  the  correctness  of  this  in- 
formation, but  merely  give  the  statements  as  they 
were  given  me,  in  order  to  give  those  who  are  "seek- 
ing the  cause  "  a  hint  that  they  may  take  the  cue  and 
follow  it  up. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  State 
Quarantine  Horticultural  Officer,  that  the  vine- 
hopper  of  this  county  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
Fresno  and  other  southern  and  eastern  counties ;  but 
I  do  know  that  ours  is  a  most  destructive,  as  well  as 
disgusting,  insect. 

Last  season  the  vineyards  in  this  locality  were 
swarming  with  them,  and  moist  ground  about  each 
vine — with  its  shriveled  leaves  and  generally  dilapi- 
dated appearance — gave  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  this  abominable  pest.      A.  Kamp. 

Mountain  View. 


Prof.  Pierce's  Opinion  of  the  Santa  Clara  Vine  Trouble. 

Newton  B.  Pierce  of  Santa  Ana,  vegetable  pathol- 
ogist of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  work 
on  pear  blight  we  have  frequently  cited  recently,  has 
been  investigating  the  condition  of  the  vines  in  Santa 
Clara  county.  He  contributes  an  article  to  the 
Fruit  Grower,  giving  some  of  his  views  about  the 
cause  of  the  vines  dying.  After  stating  that  he 
found  the  vines  in  far  worse  condition  than  antici- 
pated, he  says  in  part : 

The  causes  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of 
these  vineyards  are  several :  (1)  The  region  has  suf- 
fered from  three  years  of  drouth  ;  (2)  phylloxera  is 
found,  more  or  less  generally  distributed,  in  portions 
of  the  district ;  (3)  two  successive  frosts  have  injured 
the  spring  growth  the  present  year  and  resulted  in  a 
late  growth  or  an  entire  absence  of  growth,  and 
(4)  some  unknown  influence  has  resulted  in  an  injury 
to  a  large  number  of  vines  over  a  wide  area  and  in  a 
manner  strongly  reminding  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
California  vine  disease. 

That  drouth  is  not  alone  responsible  for  the  serious 
condition  of  the  vineyards  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  vineyards  which  were  irrigated  during  the  past 
dry  seasons  are  also  suffering,  and  also  from  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  an  abundance  of  water  failed  to  aid 
vines  which  had  done  fairly  well  during  the  three  dry 
years,  but  which  are  at  present  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. Phylloxera  is  likewise  not  responsible  for 
the  new  and  general  phenomena  of  disease  observ- 
able, as  large  tracts  of  vines  not  infested  by  this  in- 
sect are  suffering  seriously.  The  third  influence — 
frost — has  produced  marked  effects,  which  will  not 
be  wholly  overcome  before  fall,  and  in  some  instances 
may  account  for  the  death  of  certain  stocks.  The 
cold  of  the  past  spring  cannot,  however,  be  properly 
held  responsible  for  all  of  the  trouble  seen,  as  some 
of  the  vineyards  were  seriously  affected  last  year. 

Whether  the  undetermined  injurious  influence 
noted  in  these  vineyards  is  the  same  as  that  which 
has  destroyed  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  in  southern 
California  and  thousands  of  acres  in  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento valley,  the  California  vine  disease,  has  been 
found  a  difficult  matter  to  settle  at  this  time.  The 
two  main  reasons  for  this  are  :  First,  the  cause  of 
the  California  vine  disease  is  unknown  ;  second,  there 
are  so  many  injurious  influences  at  work  at  present 
in  the  vineyards  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  that  the 
effects  arising  from  any  one  cause  are  obscured,  and 
confused  with  those  due  to  other  entirely  different 
influences. 

Owing  to  these  facts  the  writer  will  not  express 
an  opinion  at  this  time  as  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  California  vine  disease  in  that  district,  but  will 
make  an  effort  to  again  carefully  review  the  situation 
at  the  time  of  vintage,  during  which  period  the  char- 
acters of  the  named  malady  are  best  recognized. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


An  Appalling  Waste. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  fresh  fruit  now  sent  to  the 
Eastern  market  in  several  thousand  carloads  each 
year  is  sent  forward  under  no  common  plan — a  hun- 
dred shippers  without  any  knowledge  of  what  supply 
their  cars  will  find  in  market  upon  arrival  shipping 
almost  entirely  at  random  to  a  hundred  different 
markets.  What  an  utterly  foolish  way  to  conduct 
business  1 

What  Has  Been  the  Result  ? — When  more  cars 
arrive  than  are  needed  to  supply  the  local  demand 
the  market  is  glutted  and  prices  fall,  often  below  the 
cost  of  transportation.  The  effect  of  this  in  one  mar- 
ket is  to  depress  prices  in  all  other  tributary  mar- 
kets. This  is  constantly  happening  every  year  in 
some  part  of  the  country.  What  losses  result  from 
this  lack  of  any  regulated  system  of  distribution  ? 

First — The  grower  loses,  and  in  any  but  an  excep- 
tional year  he  loses  so  heavily  as  to  leave  him  very 
little  to  show  for  a  year  of  the  very  hardest  kind  of 
work. 

Second — The  Eastern  fruit  dealer  is  likely  often  to 


lose  heavily,  for  if  he  buys  a  car  of  fruit  at  a  fair 
price,  and  then  enough  more  cars  are  thrust  in  to 
glut  his  market  before  he  has  sold,  he  loses  very 
heavily.  Thus  he  runs  a  very  serious  risk,  and  no 
one,  unless  well  paid  for  it,  will  long  continue  to  do 
business  in  which  he  must  run  such  risks. 

Therefore,  he  adds  a  heavy  profit  to  the  price  for 
his  fruit  whenever  he  finds  his  market  in  condition  to 
take  it.  This  makes  the  fruit  too  costly  for  the 
masses  to  buy,  seriously  lessening  the  demand,  and 
leaving  a  surplus  product  in  California,  in  years  of 
normal  production,  and  this  points  to  the  necessity  of 
digging  up  orchards  rather  than  of  planting  new  ones. 

The  fruit  shipping  firm  more  often  than  otherwise 
loses  money,  although  they  sometimes  seek  to  cover 
such  losses  "by  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that 
are  vain."  They,  too,  charge  heavy  margins  of  profit 
because  of  heavy  risks. 

Although  the  consumer  may  sometimes  profit  by  a 
glutted  market,  such  advantage  is  more  than  bal- 
anced by  the  excessive  cost  of  his  fruit  at  other 
times. 

Thus  every  one  but  the  railroad  and  refrigeration 
companies  loses,  and  even  these  could  make  much 
more  at  the  same  rate  of  charges  if  the  fruit  were 
sent  forward  by  some  orderly  plan,  for  the  constant 
and  unmethodical  diversion  of  cars  is  a  source  of  con- 
tinual difficulty  with  both.  Nor  does  the  fruit  arrive 
in  so  good  a  condition  in  market  as  it  would  if  dis- 
tributed in  an  orderly  way. 

If  this  commercial  chaos  causes  an  average  loss  of 
but  20  cents  per  box — and  this  would  seem  a  very 
conservative  estimate — the  total  loss  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  California  in  a  year  of  average  crop  would 
be  $1,200,000 — enough  to  pay  interest  at  current 
rates — on  large  sums  with  good  security — upon  $30,- 
000,000.  Think  of  it !  The  use  of  $30,000,000  offered 
to  the  fruit  growers  annually,  and  they  won't  take 
it.  This  is  sheer  waste,  and  its  loss  falls  upon  men 
poorly  able  to  bear  it. 

This  constant  loss,  with  risk  of  greater  ones, 
checks  the  proper  and  legitimate  development  of  our 
whole  State  where  fruit  can  be  grown.  It  is  one 
large  factor  in  causing  an  actual  loss  of  population  in 
some  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  this  State. 

Can  It  be  Prevented  ? — No  doubt  this  loss  will  be 
universally  conceded,  but  it  will  be  asked  how  it  can 
be  prevented.  Few  things  in  business  are  easier 
than  to  organize  the  distribution  and  sale  of  products 
which  are  restricted  to  certain  definite  and  limited 
districts  of  production.  If  the  producers  will  but 
organize  and  place  their  product  to  be  distributed  by 
one  common  agency  which  they  thus  create  and  con- 
trol, the  thing  will  easily  be  done,  for  it  is  far  easier 
to  do  business  in  an  orderly  than  in  a  disorderly 
manner. 

But  it  will  be  urged  that  so  perverse  is  human 
nature,  and  especially  the  nature  of  fruit  growers, 
that  this  co-operation  can  not  be  hoped  for. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  so,  for  in 
other  lines  of  fruit  industry  we  have  seen  90%  of  the 
whole  class  thus  uniting  for  a  common  purpose.  But 
suppose  not  even  half  of  the  fruit  growers  can  be 
persuaded  to  thus  co-operate  for  their  common  ben- 
efit, even  then  this  waste  can  be  largely  stopped  ; 
for,  if  it  only  controlled  but  30%  or  40%  of  the  prod- 
uct, such  an  organization  would  have  the  effect  to  so 
reduce  the  numbers  of  shippers  that  it  could  arrange 
with  the  remainder  such  a  division  of  territory  as 
would  make  possible  an  orderly  distribution  of  the 
product  in  Eastern  markets. 

A  Catechism. — Is  there  any  other  way  in  which 
this  can  be  done  ?  Yes,  this  is  exactly  the  method 
which  has  proven  so  successful  with  the  citrus 
product. 

What  hope  is  there  of  speedy  organization  to  stop 
this  enormous  waste  ?  There  is  every  promise  that 
before  another  crop  is  marketed  such  an  organiza- 
tion will  be  effective.  The  California  Fresh  Fruit 
Exchange,  with  headquarters  at  Sacramento,  was 
organized  last  May  upon  the  very  plan  that  has 
proved  so  successful  in  marketing  citrus  fruits. 

It  has  been  doing  business  up  to  the  present  time, 
meeting  successfully  all  of  the  changing  market  con- 
ditions, getting  certainly  as  good  average  market 
prices  for  fruit  as  have  its  old,  powerful  and  hostile 
rivals,  and  making  savings  for  its  members  which 
are  not  offered  them  in  any  other  way. 

This  demonstration  was  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  any  great  increase  of  the  organization,  because  so 
many  growers  would  insist  upon  waiting  until  this 
method  of  marketing  fresh  fruits  had  been  tried  be- 
fore consenting  to  join  the  movement.  The  test  has 
now  been  made,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
grower  can  in  this  way  protect  and  promote  his  own 
interest. 

This  Winter's  Work. — The  way  is  now  clear  for  a 
strong  campaign  for  the  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange  dur- 
ing the  coming  fall  and  winter  months  that  shall  re- 
sult in  securing  affiliated  local  organizations  for 
assembling  fruit  in  car  lots  in  every  important  fruit 
section.  For  this  organization  work  a  score  or  more 
of  good  men  are  needed  who  will  fully  acquaint  them- 
selves with  this  method  of  co-operation  and  give 
their  time  and  energies  freely  to  push  forward  this 
movement. 

Such  men  are  found  among  raisin  growers,  prune 
growers,  and  citrus  growers  of  the  south,  and  we 
believe  such  generous  and  earnest  men  will  be  found 


among  fresh  fruit  growers  and  citrus  growers  of  this 
part  of  California,  for  it  is  intended  to  include  the 
orange  growers  of  this  part  of  the  State  in  this 
organization.  This  work,  too,  is  just  as  necessary 
for  regulating  coast  as  Eastern  markets. 

When  this  organization  becomes  large  enough  to 
secure  such  organization  of  fruit  distribution  fruit 
orchards  will  again  become  everywhere  sought  for, 
values  of  fruit  land  will  be  doubled,  because  they  will 
pay  dividends  upon  more  than  twice  the  real  valua- 
tion that  they  now  have,  and  the  industrial  pulse  of 
the  city  and  country  will  beat  strong,  because  every- 
where courage  and  self-reliant  act  ivity  will  have 
taken  the  place  of  doubt  and  indifference  born  of 
despair.    This  very  year  should  see  this  change. 

A.  R.  Sprague, 
Gen.  Man.  California  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange. 

Sacramento,  Aug.  5. 


The  World's  Almond  and  l^aisin  Crops. 

Consul  B.  H.  Ridgely  of  Malaga,  Spain,  reports  to 
the  State  Department,  under  date  of  June  20,  that 
he  has  been  able  to  secure  some  figures  concerning 
the  world's  almond  crop,  excepting  the  crop  of  the 
United  States,  which  may  be  of  interest  just  now  to 
our  dealers  and  growers. 

The  following  table,  carefully  prepared  from  figures 
furnished  by  various  statisticians  and  experts,  shows 
the  approximate  production  of  the  various  countries 
during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  and  the  estimated 
production  for  1901,  in  tons  of  2204.6  pounds  : 


Country—  1899.  1900.  1901. 

Bari  (Italy)  12,000  1,500    "  15,000 

Sicily   7,000  2,000  8,000 

Majorca   5,000  2,000  4,000 

Spain   5,000  1,500  4,000 

Provence   1,000  3,000  5,000 

Portugal   500  800  500 

Morocco   2,000  4,000  3,500 


Totals  32,500      14,800  41,000 


The  new  sweet  Palma  and  Girgenti  almonds  have 
been  offered  from  Messina  at  $34.25  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.46  pounds),  gross  weight,  for  October 
shipment.  It  will  be  seen  that  Bari  (in  the  province 
of  Apulia,  Italy)  is  the  principal  almond  market  of 
Europe.  Concerning  the  Bari  crop,  the  consul  says 
that  he  has  seen  a  letter  from  an  authoritative 
source  saying  that  this  year  it  will  be  the  largest 
ever  known — possibly  as  much  as  from  18,000  to 
20,000  tons.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  favorable 
season,  but  to  the  great  increase  in  almond-bearing 
trees. 

The  most  recent  sales  of  Bari  almonds,  according 
to  the  reports  received,  were  at  85s.  ($21.90)  per 
cwt.,  c.  i.  f. 

The  Malaga  crop  is  now  virtually  assured  and  will 
probably  be  the  largest  in  several  years.  This  refers 
to  all  the  almonds  marketed  there,  the  two  varieties 
of  which  are  commercially  known  as  Jordans  and 
Valencias. 

The  Jordan  almonds  are  grown  in  the  provinces  of 
Malaga,  Granada  and  Almeria,  and  are  marketed 
exclusively  at  Malaga.  Nearly  the  whole  crop,  which 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  120,000 
boxes  of  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  pounds  each  is 
exported  to  England  and  the  United  States.  These 
are  undoubtedly  the  finest  almonds  grown  in  Europe. 

The  almonds  known  commercially  as  Valencias  are 
grown  in  the  provinces  of  Malaga,  Almeria,  Jaen, 
Cordoba,  Huelva,  Cadiz,  Murcia  and  Carthagena,  as 
well  as  in  Morocco.  The  principal  market  is  Malaga. 
The  most  recent  sales  of  these  almonds  from  last 
year's  stock  were  at  22s.  ($5.36)  per  box  of  twenty- 
eight  pounds. 

European  Raisin  Crop. — Reports  from  reliable 
sources  estimate  this  year's  Turkish  crop  at  about 
410,000  cwts.  of  Sultanas  and  107,000  cwts.  of  Elemes. 
The  Denia  raisin  crop  of  last  year  amounted  to 
600,000  cwts.  This  year  a  still  better  crop  is  ex- 
pected. Upon  the  whole,  this  year's  European  crop, 
if  present  prospects  are  realized,  might  be  roughly 
estimated  as  follows  : 

Cwts. 

Sultanas   410,000 

Elemes   107,000 

Denia   650,000 

Malaga   250,000 

Total  1,417,000 

Last  year  the  failure  of  the  Greek  currant  crop 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  Malaga  raisin  market 
in  creating  an  extraordinary  demand  at  fancy  prices 
for  the  so-called  seedless  raisins  of  Malaga.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  are  not  seedless,  and  it  was 
found  that  they  could  not  serve  the  same  uses  as 
Greek  currants.  Late  reports  indicate  that  the 
Greek  currant  crop  this  year  will  amount  to  140,000 
tons. 


English  Walnuts  Abroad. 

Special  Consular  Reports  Received  Through  the  Paciflo  Com- 
mercial Museum  of  San  Francisco. 

A.  H.  Thackera,  Consul  at  Havre,  France,  under 
date  July  10. — In  the  region  of  Havre  comparatively 
few  walnuts  are  grown,  and  from  this  consular  dis- 
trict none  are  exported  directly  to  the  United 
States.    Havre  being  one  of  the  principal  outlets  of 
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the  exportations  from  France  to  America,  large 
quantities  of  walnuts  during  the  season  are  shipped 
through  this  port  by  transit  agents,  consular  in- 
voices for  which  are  made  out  in  the  districts  whence 
the  nuts  come,  or  where  they  originate.  As  a  re- 
sult of  interviews  with  the  principal  Havre  shippers 
and  agents  of  steamship  lines,  and  from  correspond- 
ence with  several  of  the  largest  nut  dealers  in  the 
center  and  south  of  France,  I  am  able  to  give  the 
following  information: 

Center  of  France. — Everywhere  in  this  region  the 
walnut  trees  present  a  fine  appearance.  They  have 
not  suffered  from  hail,  from  drought  or  from  rains. 
The  nuts  are  of  an  average  size  for  the  season,  and 
the  chances  are  that  there  will  be  a  good  average 
crop.  In  the  center  of  France  the  consumption  of 
oil  made  from  walnuts  for  food  purposes  is  large. 
Several  of  the  dealers  claim  that  the  local  crop  is  not 
suflBcient  for  their  wants,  and  almost  every  year 
walnuts  have  to  be  imported.  The  prices  quoted  on 
June  30th  last  for  the  old  crop  on  cars  at  Potiers  are 
20  to  21  francs  ($3.86  to  $4.05)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.46  pounds).  Last  year  the  prices  were  28  to  30 
francs  ($5.40  to  $5.79.) 

Apricots. — The  outlook  at  present  is  for  a  poor 
crop. 

Prunes. — In  general,  the  crop  will  be  very  good. 

South  of  France. — It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
there  will  be  a  good  average  crop,  but  not  a  record 
breaker.  I  could  get  no  quotations  for  the  new  crop 
of  walnuts,  as  those  interested  claim  that  the  season 
is  not  far  enough  advanced  to  make  even  an  intelli- 
gent guess. 

Albion  W.  Tourgee,  Consul  at  Bordeaux,  France, 
under  date  of  July  8. — The  general  report  is  that  the 
crop  will  be  very  poor.  Though  it  is  too  early  to 
judge  its  amount  or  character,  the  season  being  at 
least  two  weeks  late,  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  walnut  crop  to  justify  such  report. 
It  has  not  perhaps  set  as  fully  as  it  sometimes  does, 
but  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  nuts  may  be 
large  and  of  good  quality,  if  not  injured  in  the  curing 
season,  which  is  the  crucial  period.  The  market  will 
probably  be  a  fortnight  later  than  usual.  The 
present  long  period  of  wet  weather  has  been  so  cold 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  mildew  or  other 
disease.  Indeed,  the  young  nuts  appear  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

Prunes. — It  is  still  too  early  to  determine  with 
safety,  except  that  it  now  seems  altogether  improb- 
able that  the  quantity  of  the  crop  should  approach 
that  of  last  year.  For  more  than  two  weeks  there 
have  been  almost  daily  rains,  often  of  great  abun- 
dance for  this  region,  with  several  severe  storms 
accompanied  with  hail.  There  were  a  very  few  hot 
days.  Since  that  time  the  weather  has  been  unusually 
cold.  It  is  still  raining  every  day,  but  if  it  should 
clear  off  dry  and  breezy  the  crop  will  be  but  little 
effected.  It  has  now  rained  eighteen  consecutive 
days;  if  it  keeps  up  much  longer  and  the  weather  is 
as  warm  as  one  may  expect  it  to  be,  the  crop,  no 
doubt,  will  be  bad,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  young 
fruit  would  be  likely  to  decay.  While  it  cannot  be 
said,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  positive  change  in 
the  situation,  the  probabilities  are  less  favorable. 

The  market  will  probably  be  some  weeks  later  this 
year  than  usal,  and  will  not  show  prices  before  Sept. 
15  th  or  20  th. 


RANGE  INTERESTS. 


Land  Leasing  for  Range  Preservation. 

F.  C.  Lusk  of  Chico,  Cal.,  president  of  the  American 
Cattle  Growers'  Association,  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
some  system  of  land  leasing.  He  was  in  Portland, 
Or.,  recently,  and  to  a  representative  of  the  Ore- 
gonian  he  outlined  his  own  views,  as  well  as  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  the  Association  he  repre- 
sents. 

A  Proposed  Law.— In  speaking  of  a  bill  the  Asso- 
ciation is  getting  up  to  cover  the  much  mooted  ques- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  Government  land,  Mr.  Lusk 
held  that :  "Public  opinion  is  largely  formed  by  those 
directly  interested.  In  the  convention  at  Fort  Worth 
in  January,  1900,  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion, a  body  composed  of  the  owners  of  all  kinds  of 
stock,  sheep  predominating,  a  resolution  favoring 
land  leasing  was  passed.  A  bill  providing  for  it  was 
introduced  in  Congress  last  winter,  and  the  subject 
at  once  became  a  general  theme  of  discussion.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  arid  land  States  mostly  affected  ap- 
peared adverse.  This  was  caused  by  owners  of  the 
innumerable  bands  of  migratory  sheep,  who  naturally 
oppose  it,  and  by  the  small  cattlemen,  who,  not  un- 
derstanding the  proposed  measure,  feared  that  they 
would  be  frozen  out  by  large  cattlemen  or  sheepmen 
monopolizing  the  leases.  But  in  the  past  year  and  a 
half  events  have  followed  so  rapidly  on  the  ranges, 
and  the  facts  became  known,  that  public  opinion  has 
changed  with  great  rapidity  on  the  subject.  In  Colo- 
rado, for  instance,  the  change  is  almost  absolute. 
The  cause  of  this  change  will  be  perceived  by  the 
answer  to  the  questions  you  ask  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  law,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  proposed 
features. 

The  Cattlemen. — "Growing  cattle  on  the  ranges 
of  the  arid  States  is  the  pioneer  industry,  com- 


menced and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
many  years  before  sheep  were  there  at  all.  Most  of 
the  older  cattlemen  fought  the  Indians  in  starting 
their  plants.  The  company  I  represent,  in  Harney 
county,  in  Oregon,  lost  all  of  its  buildings,  much  of 
its  stock  and  the  lives  of  some  of  its  employes  in  the 
Indian  outbreak  of  1878.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
migratory  cattlemen.  The  nature  of  the  business 
prohibits  it.  They  must  have  a  fixed  habitation,  a 
ranch,  a  land  plant  with  fences,  buildings,  hay  fields 
and  means  to  protect  and  care  for  the  cattle  in  win- 
ter. These  have  been  the  growth  of  thirty  years  or 
more,  and  vary  all  the  way  from  the  ranch  worth 
$5000  up  to  the  investment  of  $1,000,000,  on  every 
dollar  of  which  and  all  their  cattle  full  taxes  are  paid 
to  the  local  county.  They  now  find  that  countless 
migratory  bands  of  sheep,  a  majority  in  the  hands  of 
Basques  and  Portuguese,  who  are  not  citizens  and 
pay  no  taxes  to  the  local  county,  and  have  no  ranch 
or  landed  headquarters  anywhere,  swarm  all  over 
their  ranges,  up  to  their  fence  lines,  and  not  only 
drive  and  run  their  cattle  out,  but  are  also  utterly 
destroying  for  all  time  the  feed  on  the  range. 

An  Instance. — "  To  illustrate,  our  company  pays 
into  the  treasury  of  Harney  county  a  very  large  sum 
annually  for  its  and  Oregon's  benefit.  Yet  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  migratory  sheep  pour  into  that 
county  in  the  summer  from  Idaho,  Nevada  and  else- 
where, utterly  devastate  the  range  and  retire  in  the 
late  fall  without  contributing  $1  to  the  county  tax 
fund  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  lessen  its  tax  roll  by 
cutting  in  two  the  amount  of  cattle  and  sheep  its 
residents  could  carry  and  pay  taxes  on,  if  the  mi- 
gratory sheep  bands  were  kept  out,  although  that 
county  has  ample  range  and  feed  for  all  the  stock  it 
could  own  and  winter.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  a  free 
range,  because  cattle  will  not  range  where  sheep  are, 
and  the  herder  with  his  dog  readily  drives  them  off  if 
they  attempt  it.  The  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  show  just  what  such  a 
state  of  affairs  leads  one  to  expect — that  the  cattle 
are  rapidly  decreasing  in  the  Transmississippi  States 
and  Territories.  For  instance,  in  Wyoming  in  the 
last  ten  years,  over  50%;  in  other  localities,  66%,  and 
in  some  places  even  more;  hence,  the  price  of  beef  is 
constantly  advancing,  and  has  now  reached  a  point 
that  in  the  Eastern  cities  makes  it  a  luxury  to  the 
common  people. 

Sheep  vs.  Cattle. — "  Another  reason  of  great  im- 
portance for  such  a  law  is  that  the  ranges  are  now 
open  battlefields  between  sheepmen  and  cattlemen, 
and  also  between  the  sheepmen  themselves.  In  these 
battles  last  year  the  homicides  were  numerous. 
There  have  been  many  this  year — three  in  one  fight 
a  short  time  ago.  One  here  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
intensity  of  this  feeling  on  the  ranges  of  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  other  States.  In 
many  localities  small  cattlemen  see  their  homes  and 
ranches  of  twenty  years'  standing  invaded  by  vast 
bands  of  migratory  sheep,  and  they  have  organized 
and  established  dead  lines,  and  are  guarding  them 
to-day  with  rifles.  But  the  sheep  men  come  to  the 
edge  ;  hesitate,  perhaps,  for  a  time,  and  then  say  : 
'  We  have  the  legal  right  to  cross  ;  our  sheep  have 
eaten  it  clean  behind  us,  and  we  must  cross.'  And 
they  do.  Then  comes  bloodshed,  homicide  and  the 
law  openly  violated.  Each  side  shoots  as  well  as  the 
other.  It  is  obvious  this  cannot  go  on  in  a  civilized 
country,  and  nothing  can  stop  it  but  a  leasehold 
law. 

Destruction  of  the  Ranges. — "But  the  controlling 
reason  for  the  passage  of  this  law  is  that  the  range, 
with  its  capacity  to  furnish  meat  food  for  the  coun- 
try, is  being  rapidly  destroyed.  The  destruction  has 
advanced  during  the  past  two  years  with  lightning 
rapidity.  Already  there  are  large  districts  in  Ne- 
vada, Utah  and  Wyoming  where  the  destruction  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  nothing  grazes  where  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  bands  of  cattle  once  fattened. 
The  immense  increase  in  the  migratory  sheep  in  the 
past  few  years  has  brought  the  question  to  a  focus. 
The  result  of  destroying  the  feed  on  the  ranges,  in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  all  the  willows  and  small  brush  on 
the  little  mountain  streams,  is  not  only  to  ruin  them, 
but  the  meadows  in  the  valleys  below,  which  are  prac- 
tically all  in  private  ownership.  The  snow  will  cease 
to  lie  in  the  brush  and  come  down  gradually,  feeding 
the  meadows  until  haying,  but  comes  all  at  once  in  the 
early  spring,  and  then  the  meadow  dries  and  wastes. 
The  water  in  times  of  flood  rains,  instead  of  passing 
over  the  sod  that  the  natural  grasses  made  on  the 
hills,  without  removing  the  soil,  finding  the  sod  gone, 
tears  up  the  earth  and  sends  it  down  on  the  arable 
land  below,  covering  it  with  deep  deposits  of  sand 
and  destroying  its  value.  The  same  causes  have  de- 
stroyed valuable  lands  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Pyrenees.  A  sudden  freshet  in  February 
last  in  southern  Harney  county  and  Nevada  brought 
down  from  the  hills  immense  quantities  of  silt  and 
buried  roads  and  meadows  in  many  places  more  than 
a  foot  deep  and  to  a  degree  never  known  before  by 
the  oldest  inhabitants.  For  the  destruction  of  the 
ranges,  with  all  its  future  consequences,  no  human 
being  can  suggest  any  practical  remedy,  except  the 
leasehold  control,  and  that  forces  the  passage  of  such 
a  law  in  Congress. 

Precedents  for  Lease  Laws. — "We  are  fre- 
quently asked  if  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  frame  and 
administer  such  a  law  in  a  manner  that  will  do  justice 


to  all.  By  no  means.  Such  laws  exist  in  Australia 
and  Texas  with  satisfaction  to  everyone.  Texas  owns 
all  its  public  lands.  Both  jurisdictions  found  them- 
selves confronted  with  the  same  difficulty  we  are  now 
in,  and  adopted  the  only  remedy — a  wise  lease  law. 
In  each  place  now  the  stock  business  is  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  Each  stockman  knows  how  many 
sheep  and  cattle  he  can  carry  without  injuring  his 
leasehold.  Nothing  could  induce  either  Texas  or 
Australia  to  abrogate  their  lease  laws  and  throw 
open  their  ranges  to  the  old  conditions  of  over- 
stocking, consequent  destruction  and  continual  bat- 
tle and  violation  of  law. 

A  Wide  Advantage.— "The  law  will  be  for  all- 
sheepmen  as  well  as  cattlemen.  Many  sheepmen 
favor  it,  and  are  just  as  anxious  for  its  passage  as  the 
cattlemen.  This  is  especially  so  of  the  sheepmen  who 
have  a  fixed  habitation — a  ranch  where  they  can  cut 
hay  and  care  for  sheep  in  winter.  I  am  in  receipt 
daily  of  communications  from  such  men,  who  tell  me 
that  while  they  know  they  cannot  join  the  American 
Cattle  Growers'  Association,  they  favor  such  a  law, 
and  want  to  aid  in  its  passage  in  every  manner  pos- 
sible. The  whole  situation  was  adequately  summed 
up  a  few  weeks  ago  by  one  of  the  most  prominent 
sheepmen  in  Wyoming,  who  said  that  he  realized  that 
the  time  had  now  come  that  everyone  who  owned 
sheep  or  cattle  on  the  public  range  must  have  the 
ability  to  control  a  definite  portion  of  it  by  lease. 

Protection  to  All  Interested. — A  vital  feature 
of  the  new  law  will  be  protection  by  preference  right 
to  lease  to  actual  residents  and  owners  in  a  county, 
this  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  foreign  syndicates 
coming  into  a  county  and  renting  the  land  away  from 
the  local  resident  stockmen.  The  bill  will  be  fully 
safeguarded  against  any  such  star-routing. 

"Another  equally  important  feature  will  be  the 
prohibition  against  leases  being  put  up  at  auction. 
Many  small  stockmen  have  been  justly  and  naturally 
frightened  by  the  suggestion  that  the  leases  would  be 
put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  wealthy  cor- 
porations would  thus  secure  them  all.  The  auction 
feature  will  be  prohibited  and  a  fixed  reasonable  rent 
established.  The  most  important  feature  that  the 
proposed  law  will  contain  will  be  a  provision  ade- 
quately protecting  the  small  stock  owner  and  assur- 
ing his  right  to  a  full  proportionate  share  of  the 
ranges  in  his  respective  county.  This  must  and  will 
be  plain  and  emphatic.  No  bill  will  ever  pass  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  does  not  contain 
these  three  principal  features  in  plain  and  unequivo- 
cal language.  It  is  thought  by  those  best  informed 
on  the  subject  that  when  a  bill  is  framed  fully  pro- 
tecting the  small  stockman  as  against  his  larger 
neighbor,  giving  the  preference  to  the  actual  stock 
grower  in  each  county  and  prohibiting  any  auction  of 
leases,  and  it  is  generally  circulated,  that  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  will  vanish  from  the  stock  coun- 
ties, except  from  the  owners  of  migratory  sheep 
bands. 

Rentals  and  Irrigation. — "It  is  wisely  proposed 
that  the  bill  shall  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
donate  to  each  State  the  rentals  received  in  it,  to  be 
used  for  works  to  promote  irrigation  by  storage  of 
flood  waters.  This  question  is  one  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  every  State  having  arid  lands.  Careful 
estimates  place  the  amount  to  be  thus  yearly  used  at 
$10,000,000.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  last 
session  the  great  River  and  Harbor  bill,  carrying  an 
appropriation  of  $63,000,000,  was  defeated  by  an  arid 
land  State  Senator,  because  the  East  would  not  con- 
sent to  include  a  paltry  $400,000  for  promoting  irri- 
gation in  the  arid  States.  With  such  a  bill  as  we 
propose,  the  East  will  be  relieved  from  the  burden, 
ample  sums  for  this  great  work  will  be  provided,  and 
hand  in  hand  will  go  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  ranges  with  the  storage  of  the  flood 
waters  for  constantly  increasing  irrigation." 


Long  Pipe  Line  For  Irrigation. 

The  great  pipe  and  ditch  line  of  the  Temescal 
Water  Co.  is  almost  completed,  and  several  hundred 
inches  of  water  from  the  Perris  wells  will  soon  be 
flowing  to  Corona,  a  distance  of  more  than  30  miles. 
What  makes  this  achievement  more  noteworthy  is 
that  this  water  was  developed  by  the  Corona  com- 
pany at  Perris,  which  had  been  without  water  from 
early  days.  The  company  sank  artesian  weils  and 
obtained  an  abundant  flow  in  a  country  that  looks 
like  a  desert. 

The  first  250  inches  will  be  turned  into  the  new  line 
from  the  wells  that  are  now  ready  for  pumping,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  150  or  200  inches  of  this  amount 
should  reach  the  head  of  pipe  line  No.  2  before  the 
end  of  the  week.  By  that  time  the  electric  plant  and 
the  pumps  for  the  remaining  wells  will  be  installed 
and  the  company  hopes  to  be  able  to  re-enforce  the 
first  flow  of  water  with  at  least  300  inches  more — 
between  500  and  600  inches  in  all.  The  capacity  of 
pipe  line  No.  2  is  400  inches,  but  not  near  that 
amount  is  needed  to  supply  the  planted  acreage  un- 
der that  line,  so  that  probably  half  of  the  fresh  sup- 
ply will  be  available  for  use  in  pipe  line  No.  1 — the 
lower  line — which  at  present  irrigates  by  far  the 
largest  acreage.  The  company  should  now  be  able  to 
furnish  its  stockholders  with  all  the  water  their  stock 
calls  for,  and  at  reasonable  intervals,  something  they 
have  not  been  able  to  do  for  nearly  four  years. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Shortage  of  Sacks.— A  Livermore 
dispatch  says  the  farmers  in  the  Liver- 
more  valley  are  apprehensive,  as  the  stock 
of  grain  sacks  has  so  materially  decreased 
that  unless  they  are  able  to  secure  a  new 
supply  soon  some  of  the  threshing  ma- 
chine outfits  must  stop  work.  This  short- 
age is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  sacks  have 
been  shipped  from  San  Francisco  since 
the  strike.  Some  of  the  farmers  talk  of 
going  to  San  Francisco  and  hauling  their 
own  supplies  of  sacks  to  the  depot. 

Tree  Planting  Figures.— Niles  Her' 
aid  :  Much  has  been  said  and  written  as 
to  how  far  apart  trees  should  be  set  in  an 
orchard.  The  following  figures  from  ex- 
periments by  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner William  Barry  throw  some 
light  on  this  subject :  He  took  a  block  of 
seventy-three  apricot  tree,  set  20x20  feet 
apart,  and  this  year  weighed  9425  pounds 
of  fruit,  while  from  another  seventy-two 
trees,  20x40  feet  apart,  of  the  same  age, 
immediately  adjoining,  he  took  18,314 
pounds  of  fruit.  The  apricots  in  the  first 
lot  ran  small,  while  those  in  the  second 
lot  all  average  large. 

COLUSA, 

Liberal  Prune  Yield. — Colusa  Sun  : 
Joseph  Boedefeld  has  forty-five  acres  of 
prunes  on  the  east  side  which  he  says  will 
yield  over  100  tons,  and  he  ascribes  the 
fine  crop  to  having  allowed  the  water  to 
stand  at  a  proper  time  for  two  weeks  upon 
the  land. 

A  Bag  Factory.— Colusa  Herald  :  A 
project  is  being  considered  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  jute  bag  manufactory  in 
Colusa  which  will  be  capable  of  supplying 
all  the  grain  bags  needed  in  the  country 
between  Knights  Landing  and  Red  Bluff. 
The  company  is  to  be  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  all  of  home 
capital.  The  capacity  of  the  factory  is  to 
be  5,000,000  bags  a  year,  and  will  give  con- 
stant employment  to  120  men.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  run  the  plant  by  electric  power. 
Jute  will  be  used  only  until  sufficient 
hemp  can  be  grown  in  this  valley  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  the  plant. 

FRESNO. 

Big  Shipment  of  Mules.— Fresno 
Republican:  T.  H.  Gilroy  yesterday 
shipped  by  the  Southern  Pacific  ten  car- 
loads of  mules  to  Kansas  City,  where  they 
will  be  sold  to  the  Government.  Such  a 
shipment  is  an  unusual  one  from  Fresno, 
but  the  mules,  like  other  Fresno  products, 
are  fine  specimens. 

Big  Grain  Fire. — Hanford  Journal: 
A  grain  fire  occurred  in  the  Dry  Creek 
country  northeast  of  Fresno  Sunday.  The 
fire  started  on  the  Burkhead  ranch,  now 
pccupied  by  James  Finch,  and  destroyed 
the  harvester,  harness  and  barn.  It  then 
spread  east  to  Dry  creek,  a  distance  of  8 
miles,  and  then  north  to  the  Simpson 
place,  5  or  6  miles  farther.  The  heaviest 
loser  is  probably  Sheriff  Collins  of  Fresno. 
The  fire  destroyed  ninety  tons  of  baled 
hay  belonging  to  him,  a  house,  barn,  horse 
power,  troughs  for  the  cattle,  and  then 
swept  over  2500  acres  of  pasture  land. 
J.  S.  Kelson  lost  thirty  tons  of  baled  hay 
and  J .  Shipp  100  tons.  D.  C.  Samples  and 
the  Simpsons  lost  all  their  feed. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Good  Price  for  Wool.  —  Eureka 
Standard:  J.  H.  Hooker  and  Thos.  Blair 
have  sold  their  wool,  which  altogether 
approximates  about  ninety  tons,  to  an 
Eastern  wool  buyer.  The  price  reported 
to  have  been  paid  them  was  18c.  per 
pound.  The  price  generally  named  by 
local  buyers  is  16c. 

KINGS. 

Fruit  Growers  Doing  Well.— Han- 
ford Journal :  The  growers  are  well 
pleased  at  the  way  in  which  the  market 
is  opening  up  for  dried  peaches  this  year. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  buyers  in 
the  field  and  they  are  rustling  for  the 
fruit.  The  price  opened  at  4J  cents  and 
has  risen  to  5  cents.  The  entire  peach 
product  of  the  Verona  orchard  is  reported 
sold  at  5  cents  per  pound.  Much  fine 
fruit  is  being  harvested,  but  the  average 
size  of  the  peaches  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  the  crop  had  not  ripened  so  fast. 
Grapes  are  ripening  and  Sultanas  and 
Thompson's  Seedless  will  soon  be  going 
onto  the  trays.  There  has  been  quite  a 
heavy  competition  this  year  for  apricot 
pits.  A  few  years  ago  this  was  an  almost 
useless  product,  being  used  only  for  fuel, 
if  used  at  all.  Several  years  ago  the  pur- 
chase of  pits  for  export  to  Germany  be- 
gan. The  price  started  at  $3  per  ton  and 
this  year  it  rose  to  $12. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Money  in  Beets. — Los  Angeles  Ex- 
press: The  three  sugar  factories  of  south- 
ern California  will  soon  be  in  full  opera- 


tion, and  that  section  of  the  State  will 
have  the  benefit  of  between  $2,000,000  and 
$2,500,000,  which  is  to  be  expended 
through  this  means  during  the  next  four 
months.  The  three  factories  combined 
this  year  employ  in  the  neighborhood  of 
500  persons. 

Good  Peach  Crop  and  Apricots 
Light.— Pomona  Times:  The  Pomona 
Deciduous  Fruit  Growers'  Association  has 
cured  about  sixty  tons  of  apricots,  and  ex- 
pects to  dry  about  500  tons  of  peaches.  The 
apricot  crop  is  even  shorter,  locally,  than 
many  expected,  but  the  peach  and  some 
other  crops  of  deciduous  fruits  are  quite 
large  in  many  orchards. 

Wheat  Ruined  by  Rust.— A  Chats- 
worth  Park  telegram  says  a  gang  of  fifty 
men  is  now  harvesting  the  wheat  crop  on 
the  Workman  rancho,  one  of  the  six 
grand  divisions  of  the  Los  Angeles  Farm- 
ing &  Milling  Co.'s  lands  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando valley.  There  was  promise  of  the 
greatest  crop  in  years,  and  there  never 
was  so  much  straw;  but  the  rust  has  re- 
duced the  yield  of  grain  to  less  than  half 
the  average  crop  and  ruined  it  for  milling 
purposes.  It  will  be  rolled  or  ground  for 
bran  and  fed  to  stock.  Australian  wheat 
was  the  kind  sown,  as  it  is  considered  best 
for  flour.  Defiance  wheat,  on  the  smaller 
adjoining  ranches,  and  on  the  Casino, 
where  a  strip  through  the  Australian 
wheat  was  sown  as  a  test,  is  free  from  any 
sign  of  rust.  On  the  rancho  worked  by 
L.  V.  Glasscock  it  is  yielding  from  eight 
to  fifteen  sacks  per  acre. 

MENDOCINO. 

The  Hay  Output.— Ukiah  Dispatch- 
Democrat:  T.  M.  Cleland,  who  has  been 
running  two  hay  balers  this  season,  re- 
ports the  crop  almost  disposed  of.  He 
estimates  the  output  of  hay  in  Redwood, 
Coyote  and  Ukiah  valleys  at  1200  tons. 
Loose  hay  is  worth  $6  per  ton  in  the  field, 
whUe  baled  hay  brings  $10  per  ton. 

MERCED. 

Good  Flax  Crop.— Merced  Sun:  The 
flax  crop  around  Turlock  is  a  good  one, 
and  machinery  has  been  procured  to  work 
it  up.  Linseed  oil  is  bringing  a  high  price 
and  the  oil  cake  is  also  in  demand,  while 
the  straw  will  prove  valuable  for  hemp. 

Egyptian  Corn  Acreage  Small.— 
Los  Bancs  Enterprise:  There  will  be  very 
little  Egyptian  corn  raised  on  the  West 
Side  this  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
grain  crop  is  heavy  and  the  time  of  the 
farmers  will  be  too  fully  occupied  han- 
dling that  to  plant  corn  and  care  for  it. 

ORANGE. 

Big  Honey  Crop.— Santa  Ana,  Aug. 
2 :  It  is  now  conclusively  estimated  that 
the  honey  crop  of  this  county  will  amount 
to  375  tons,  or  twenty-five  carloads,  this 
season.  This  is  the  largest  crop  for  the 
past  five  years. 

Walnuts  Promise  Well.  —  Santa 
Ana  Leader  :  This  is  going  to  be  the  fin- 
est season  for  walnuts  that  California  has 
seen  for  many  a  day,  on  account  of  the 
fine  quality  of  the  nut,  for  largeness  of 
size  and  fullness  of  meat.  Last  year  there 
were  shipped  from  this  section  112  car- 
loads. This  year  it  is  safe  to  say  there 
will  be  115  carloads,  and  the  nuts  are 
much  larger  than  last  year.  In  and 
around  Anaheim  the  nuts  are  looking  fine. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Hops  Badly  Damaged.  —  Record- 
Union  :  J.  F.  Cox,  a  hop  grower  who 
has  a  crop  on  the  Swanson  place,  between 
here  and  Sutterville,  has  had  a  streak  of 
hard  luck.  A  ten-acre  field  of  fine  hops 
fell  and  the  vines  are  lying  flat  on  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  guy  wires  snapped, 
causing  a  strain  to  come  upon  the  poles 
from  one  direction,  and  down  they  went, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  pack  of  cards 
.that  had  been  stood  on  end  and  then 
allowed  to  fall  over.  The  hops  are  just  in 
the  blooming  stage  and  unless  the  vines 
can  be  raised  they  will  mold  and  die. 
Eighteen  or  twenty  acres  of  George 
Menke's  hop  yard,  located  on  the  Folsom 
road,  near  Mayhews  Station,  have  also 
fallen,  through  the  breaking  of  the  an- 
chor wires.  The  crop,  however,  will  not 
be  a  total  loss,  as  it  is  deemed  possible  to 
raise  the  scantlings  high  enough  from  the 
ground  to  partially  save  the  vines. 

SAN  BENITO. 
The  Hay  Crop.— R.  P.  Lathrop  in 
HoUister  Bee:  San  Benito  county  has  the 
largest  hay  crop  ever  raised.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  aggregate  38,000  tons 
for  shipment  tributary  to  shipping  points 
divided  as  follows:  HoUister,  25,000  tons; 
Tres  Pinos,  10,000  tons;  Sargents  and 
Bolsa,  3000  tons.  This  does  not  include  a 
considerable  amount  of  hay  in  remote 
parts  of  the  county  too  far  distant  to  be 
shipped.  There  have  been  shipped  from 
HoUister  station  from  May  15  to  Aug.  1 
5600  tons.  Of  the  hay  tributary  to  HoUis- 
ter 9000  tons  have  been  baled,  1600  tons  re- 
maining yet  to  be  baled.  There  are  only 
twelve  presses  running  in  the  county.  It 


looks  very  much  like  there  would  be  a 
quantity  of  hay  ruined  by  rain  before  it 
can  be  baled  with  the  present  force.  The 
price  of  baling  is  now  $1.25  a  ten. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Small  Crop  of  Oranges.— San  Ber- 
nardino Sun  :  All  the  estimates  made  so 
far  are  to  the  effect  that  the  orange  crop 
this  season  will  be  from  10%  to  20%  less  in 
this  county  than  it  was  in  the  season  just 
passed.  The  recent  hot  weather  will  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  young  oranges 
grow  and  mature  and  the  young  fruit  this 
season  promises  to  be  exceptionally  large 
and  of  a  high  flavor.  This  will  also  prob- 
ably result  in  an  early  season.  The  hot 
weather  is  killing  the  black  scale,  which 
secured  quite  a  foothold  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  when  the 
weather  was  cool  and  cloudy.  Alto- 
gether, the  fruit  growers  of  this  county 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  prospects  of 
the  coming  season. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Lemon  Growers  Happy.— San  Diego 
Union:  Not  more  than  six  months  ago  Ic. 
was  being  paid  for  lemons,  but  the  hot 
weather  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  growers 
by  making  the  people  in  the  East  suffer 
for  cooling  drinks,  and  now  the  demand 
can  scarcely  be  supplied.  During  the  past 
two  weeks  the  Santa  Fe  road  has  taken 
on  an  average  nine  carloads  of  lemons  a 
day  out  of  San  Diego.  "Good  fruit  is 
bringing  3c.  a  pound,"  says  R.  C.  Allen  of 
Bonita.  "This  is  about  as  good  a  price  as 
we  ever  have,  and  as  high  as  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect.  Last  year  one  lot  sold  for 
3\c.  per  pound,  but  the  man  who  bought 
it  lost  money.  Those  who  are  now  buying 
lemons  at  3c.  are  not  losing  money  on  the 
transaction.  All  lemons  are  of  course  not 
bringing  3c.,  but  only  the  best.  The 
California  Fruit  Exchange  is  selling  fruit 
at  $4.75  a  box  delivered,  which  is  $2  more 
than  was  received  six  weeks  ago.  The 
crop  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  now. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Big  Crops. — Salinas  Index  :  R.  M. 
Shackelford  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Milling  Co.  states  that  the  crops  of  bar- 
ley, wheat  and  oats  between  Salinas  and 
Paso  Robles  are  turning  out  far  above  the 
average.  In  nearly  every  instance  sacks 
had  been  sold  for  an  estimated  yield, 
which  turned  out  to  be  far  below  the 
actual  amount,  and  more  sacks  had  to  be 
furnished.  At  Chualar,  Gonzales  and  San 
Lucas  this  was  the  universal  case,  and  at 
Paso  Robles,  where  15,000  sacks  had  been 
sold,  3000  more  were  needed.  The  wheat 
crop  at  Paso  Robles  is  about  30,000  tons. 
SANTA  CLARA. 

Fruit  Ripening  Rapidly.— Camp- 
bell Correspondence  San  Jose  Mercury, 
Aug.  3:  Three  days  of  warm  weather 
this  week  proved  the  right  thing  to  assist 
the  tardy  ripening  of  apricots  and 
peaches.  It  brought  the  apricots  to  time 
in  good  shape  and  made  the  drier  help 
and  orchard  hands  busy.  Another  week 
will  about  wind  up  the  apricot  harvest, 
and  peaches  wiU  be  in  evidence  now  until 
the  prune  harvest  commences.  Prunes 
have  begun  to  color  in  the  orchards 
throughout  the  district  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  fair  crop  in  many  orchards. 
There  is  a  cry  of  small  prunes  this  year. 
SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  Contracts  which  have  been  closed 
during  the  past  week  bring  sales  of  this 
season's  apples  up  to  over  500  and  proba- 
bly near  600  carloads.  Ttie  Eastern  apple 
shipping  season  will  not  commence  in 
earnest  until  September.  Nearly  all  of 
the  contracted  apples  are  Newtowns  and 
Bellefleurs,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Lang- 
fords  and  Missouri  Pippins.  A  careful 

observer  of  the  apple  crop  of  this  district 
says  there  are  not  over  from  250  to  300 
carloads  of  four-tier  Newtown  and  Belle- 
fleur  apples  that  have  not  been  con- 
tracted. The  greater  part  of  this  uncon- 
tracted  stock  will  be  sent  across  the 
Rockies,  and  a  part  of  it  to  Europe,  as  the 
packer  who  has  the  heaviest  holding  of 
unsold  stock  usually  handles  his  fruit  on 

his  own  account.  There  is  an  unusual 

demand  for  Langford  apples  this  season. 
Packers  say  they  can  sell  much  more  than 
they  can  supply.  The  Langford  is  an  ex- 
cellent apple,  though  in  some  sections  it 
shows  a  black  spot  and  cracks  slightly. 
 The  buyers  for  the  Eastern  and  for- 
eign trade  would  like  to  see  a  standard 
size  of  apple  box  adopted  in  this  State, 
and  if  necessary  its  dimensions  defined  by 
legislative  enactment.  The  apple  box 
should  be  of  uniform  size  in  all  shipping 
districts. 

SHASTA. 
Prunes,  Peaches  and  Pears.— An- 
derson News:  H.  K.  Pettygrove  has  fin- 
ished his  prune  investigation  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Cured  Fruit  Association  and  finds 
there  are  1400  acres  planted  to  prunes  in 
this  county.  The  crop  will  be  very  light 
this  season.  He  found  an  average  crop  of 
peaches  of  good  size  and  excellent  qual- 


ity, while  the  pear  crop  will  be  good  ana 
of  unusual  size. 

SONOMA. 
Heavy  Fruit  Pack.  —  Sebastopol 
Times:  Over  300  people  are  now  employed 
in  the  cannery.  Fruit  is  coming  in  at  a 
rapid  rate.  F.  R.  Wetherbee,  who  has 
the  management  of  three  canneries,  is  de- 
voting as  much  time  as  possible  to  the 
plant  here.  This  year's  pack  will  equal 
and  probably  exceed  that  of  last  season. 

SUTTER. 

Help  Scarce  at  Fruit  Canneries. 
— Sutter  Independent:  The  sight  of 
about  fifteen  wagons  standing  near 
the  shipping  sheds  on  Wednesday  all 
loaded  with  fruit,  aroused  the  curiosity 
of  our  reporter,  and,  on  asking  what  it 
meant,  it  was  stated  that  owning  to  the 
fact  of  the  fruit  ripening  so  rapidly  and  of 
help  being  scarce,  the  local  canneries  were 
unable  to  handle  all,  and  large  quantities 
were  being  shipped  to  canneries  around 
the  bay  district. 

Benefits  of  Irrigation.— Sutter 
Farmer:  Down  at  the  Meadow  Farm  or- 
chard, where  Mrs.  M.  S.  Smith  put  in  a  big 
irrigation  plant,  a  marked  difference  is 
noticed  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit  trees. 
Already  this  season  the  orchard  has  been 
flooded  several  times,  and  the  peaches 
have  quickly  responded  to  the  effects  of 
the  extra  moisture  thus  furnished.  Tus- 
can clings  are  going  from  2J  to  3J  inches, 
making  the  entire  crop  first  class  for  can- 
ning purposes.  Similar  results  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  Walton  orchard  in  the 
same  locality. 

TEHAMA. 

Sugar  Beets  Only  Slightly  Dam- 
aged.—Red  Bluff  News:  Hugh  Mooney 
says  the  sugar  beet  crop  on  the  Finnell 
home  place  is  not  much  damaged  by  the 
cutworm  after  all.  The  worms  bored  a 
little  in  the  tops  of  the  beets  and  then 
made  their  way  to  the  foliage,  in  which 
they  eat  small  holes;  but  this  does  no 
damage,  as  the  beets  are  almost  ready  to 
be  gathered.  On  the  other  two  tracts 
where  the  beets  are  growing,  the  cut- 
worm has  not  appeared  at  all.  A  few 
days  ago  a  beet  was  dug  up  and  weighed 
twelve  pounds  and  one  ounce.  It  is  now 
settled  beyond  question  that  the  land 
around  Tehama  is  well  adapted  for  the 
raising  of  the  sugar  beet. 

Yield  Better  than  Expected. — 
Red  Bluff  Sentinel:  John  Moran,  who  is 
farming  the  Montgomery  lands  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  has  met  with 
quite  an  agreeable  surprise  in  his  wheat 
yield.  Some  time  ago  he  bought  17,000 
sacks,  which  he  thought  would  be  ample 
to  hold  his  crop.  He  found  he  would 
need  5000  more  sacks. 

VENTURA. 

Bean  and  Cereal  Crops.— Ventura 
Independent:  The  few  Lady  Washing- 
tons  planted  in  this  county  are  promising 
a  very  fair  yield,  considering  the  season's 
light  rainfall.  The  weather  for  tne  past 
ten  daysihas  been  beneficial  to  the  Lima 
bean  crop;  the  vines  are  now  settling  full 
of  blossoms,  and  if  nothing  happens  be- 
tween this  and  maturing  time,  we  should 
harvest  the  best  crop  since  '95.  The  acre- 
age of  Limas  planted  this  season  "  on  the 
division,"  is  larger  than  ever  before 
known.  Barley  and  wheat  threshing  is 
now  under  active  headway,  four  machines 
being  reported  out,  and  in  a  great  many 
instances  farmers  are  getting  a  larger 
yield  than  they  looked  for. 

Apricots  Exceed  Expectations.— 
Oxnard  Courier:  The  apricot  crop  in 
Ventura  county  this  year,  now  being 
dried,  is  surpassing  all  expectations. 
Early  in  the  season,  when  the  effects  of 
the  heavy  frosts  had  been  felt,  fruit  men 
and  buyers  placed  the  total  output  of  the 
dried  fruit  as  low  as  fifty  carloads.  It 
now,  however,  gives  promise  of  aggregat- 
ing sixty  or  seventy  carloads.  Some  even 
place  it  as  high  as  seventy-five  carloads. 
A  fair  crop  is  being  dried  at  Camarillo 
and  in  the  Fairview  and  Epworth  coun- 
try, but  the  larger  part  of  this  year's  crop 
will  come  from  Santa  Paula,  Fillmore  and 
vicinity.  The  price  is  now  9  cents  per 
pound,  the  highest  it  has  been  for  the 
past  two  years. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

1^^^  Balsam 

^^^1^3^^^^^^^  1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Curt 
The  Safeat,  Be«t  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemovea  Bunciiesor  Blomisties  from  floripea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  pTodiice  scar  or  blcmislu 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satlsfactloa 
Price  $l,50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drusKists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charees  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Ha  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THB  LAWRENCE-WIIXIAM3  CO..  Clevetana  O 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


In  an  Old  Garden. 


Come  down  to  that  old  garden 

Of  every  flower  we  knew, 
When  out  of  gates  of  childhood 

The  airs  of  morning  blew, 
And  arching  heaven  was  painted 

In  every  drop  of  dew. 

And  you  may  have  a  lily 

With  all  her  virgin  snows. 
And  you  may  have  the  beauty 

That  blushes  on  the  rose. 
But  I  will  have  the  heart's-ease, 

The  dearest  flower  that  blows  ! 

Who  will  shall  have  the  balsams 

And  store  of  hydromel, 
The  purple  of  the  monk's  hood 

With  poison  in  his  spell ; 
Who  will  shall  have  sweet  william 

And  the  canterbury  bell. 

I  love  the  breath  of  rosemary, 

The  perfume  of  the  stock, 
The  proud  plumes  of  the  fleur-de-lis, 

The  silken  hollyhock  : 
I  love  the  flaming  poppy 

And  the  sleepy  four  o'clock. 

But  they  say  that  when  great  angels 
Fell  plunging  from  Heaven's  frown, 

A  spirit  looking  after 
Lost  a  blossom  from  her  crown — 

I  know  it  was  the  heart's-ease 
Came  softly  floating  down. 

Oh,  bright  the  honeysuckle. 
And  sweet  his  tippling  crew. 

The  bird-wings  of  the  columbine, 
The  larkspur  blue  as  blue — 

But  I  will  take  the  heart's-ease 
And  all  the  rest  take  you  ! 

— Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


The  Outwitting  of  Sorrowful  Jim. 

AUyn  rode  across  the  prairie  joyously, 
and  looked  longingly  toward  the  east, 
where  the  sun  was  scarce  an  hour  high. 
The  fresh,  bracing  air  seemed  to  per- 
meate every  fiber  of  his  being,  and  he 
drew  in  great  breaths  of  it,  feeling  a 
wild  sort  of  pleasure  in  the  mere  fact  of 
being  alive. 

For  once  in  three  years  he  was  happy 
— and  he  had  been  in  that  beatific  state 
for  two  whole  days.  The  rest  of  the 
cowboys  of  the  outfit  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it.  Cayuse  Ike  swore 
he  had  been  "  locoed."  For  Allyn  had 
been  nicknamed  by  the  camp  Sorrow- 
ful Jim,  and  to  see  him  boyishly  ex- 
uberant and  in  a  gay  humor  was  an 
unheard-of  thing — until  the  last  day  or 
so. 

Allyn  had  once  made  the  mistake  of 
considering  life  a  very  serious  matter, 
indeed.  And  when,  after  trying  for  a 
year  to  practice  law,  ai^d  not  getting 
any  one  to  practice  upon,  he  had  given 
it  up  in  disgust  and  migrated  to  the 
home  of  opportunity  in  hope  of  getting 
rich.  But  there  was  another  reason — 
a  woman. 

During  his  idle  hours,  Allyn  had 
fallen  in  love.  And  he  took  that  very 
seriously  also.  It  went  hard  with  him, 
for  he  had  nothing  on  earth  except  a 
few  bonds  an  old  aunt  had  left  him,  and 
the  revenue  from  them  did  not  amount 
to  $300  a  year.  At  the  rate  his  practice 
was  increasing  Methuselah  would  have 
been  a  youngster  compared  with  Allyn, 
if  he  waited  for  the  revenue  from  his 
profession  to  enable  him  to  marry. 

Nelly,  however,  looked  at  the  matter 
in  a  very  common  sense  light.  Com- 
mon sense  was  her  strong  point,  until 
she  met  him.  Then  it  deserted  her, 
and  an  unreasoning  love  for  him  took 
its  place.  Still,  even  then,  she  had 
more  of  it  left  than  he  had  to  start 
with. 

"Jim,"  she  said,  "  you  are  acting  very 
foolishly.  What  does  it  matter  if  you 
haven't  any  money  ?  I  don't  want 
money — I've  got  enough,  or  will  have, 
when  I  get  control  of  it.  The  income 
from  $200,000  would  keep  us  very  nicely, 
and  would  hold  us  up  until  you  could 
establish  a  paying  practice.  Now  don't 
be  silly." 

"Nelly,"  he  replied,  solemnly,  "I 
cannot  afford  to  marry  you  now.  People 
would  say  that  I  married  you  for  your 
money — and  I  don't  intend  to  put  my- 
self in  a  position  where  such  a  motive 
could  be  imputed  to  me.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  me,  and  to  you." 

"  Well,  Jim,"  and  there  were  tears  in 


her  eyes.  "  I  don't  think  you  are  act- 
ing fairly  to  me.  Here  I  am,  an  or- 
phan, with  nobody  on  the  earth  to  love 
except  an  old  guardian — and  I  despise 
him.  You've  made  me  love  you  so  that 
life  without  you  will  be  worse  than  no 
life  at  all — and  now  you  say  you  cannot 
marry  me  until  you  make  what  it  took 
my  father  a  lifetime  to  accumulate. 
Why,  by  that  time,  I'll  have  wrinkles, 
and,  maybe,  false  teeth  and  glasses, 
and  be  a  horrid,  snuffy,  fussy  old  wo- 
man." 

"No,  Nell.  I  don't  want  to  make 
$200,000— if  I  had  $100,000  it  would  be 
all  right.  And  it  will  not  take  long — 
out  west  I  will  make  it  quickly.  Just 
you  stand  fast,  and  wait  for  me." 

"Oh,  I'll  wait,  but  I  think  you  are 
hateful,  and  pig-headed,  just  the  same. 
Would  you  marry  me  if  I  didn't  have 
any  money  at  all  ? 

"  Yes,  gladly,  and  we  would  be  happy, 
too.  We  would  manage,  somehow.  But 
now,  my  self-respect  will  not  allow 
me." 

So  it  was  that  he  went  to  make  his 
fortune,  and  at  the  same  time,  peace 
with  his  unduly  active  conscience.  To 
his  utter  disgust,  however,  he  found, 
after  a  year's  prospecting,  that  gold 
mines  were  not  at  all  plentiful,  and 
that  every  foot  of  the  mountains  had 
been  prospected  over  time  and  again. 
A  year  in  Mexico  assured  him  that  the 
business  of  finding  silver  mines  lying 
around  loose  had  also  played  out  long 
ago,  and  that  it  took  lots  of  capital  to 
start  ranching  on  a  paying  basis. 
Funds  were  getting  low,  so  he  secured 
a  place  as  one  of  the  herdsmen  of  the 
XXX  "outfit,"  and  on  account  of  his 
grave  demeanor,  was  promptly  named 
by  the  other  cowpunchers  "  Sorrowful 
Jim  " — and  the  name  stuck  to  him. 

During  all  his  wanderings  he  had 
written  to  Nelly  as  regularly  as  pos- 
sible, and  had  begun  to  regret  in  a 
measure  his  Puritanical  conscience.  At 
$40  a  month  and  grub,  he  did  not  see 
that  a  fortune  was  in  immediate  pros- 
pect. Absence  had  indeed  made  his 
heart  grow  fonder,  and  he  longed  for 
a  sight  of  Nelly's  laughing  eyes  and 
dimpled  face. 

Yet  he  would  not  acknowledge  him- 
self beaten,  or  that  he  would  give  in. 
Much  against  his  inclination  he  re- 
mained, consumed  with  a  desire  to  see 
her,  yet  impelled  to  remain  in  stiff- 
necked  pride,  acting  as  avant  courier 
and  escort  for  a  lot  of  wild-eyed,  long- 
horned  steers,  all  the  while  cursing 
himself  for  a  fool.  So  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  outfit  did  not  have  very  much 
in  common  together,  and  he  grew  more 
and  more  unsociable  and  lonely. 

Small  wonder  was  it,  then,  that  when 
he  received  a  letter  from  her,  he  felt 
that  his  voluntary  exile  was  broken — 
his  penance  was  done,  and  he  was  free 
to  return  to  civilization  and  Nelly. 

"You  can  come  on,  Jim,  dear,"  the 
letter  said  ;  "  that  is,  of  course,  if  you 
care  to  take  an  almost  dowerless  bride. 
I  have  now  only  enough  left  to  bring  me 
in  $300  a  year — exactly  what  you  had. 
I  do  not  own  another  thing  on  earth.  1 
have  concluded  that  the  money  without 
you  is  not  worth  having,  and  as  long  as 
you  are  so  stubborn  about  it,  I  saw 
that  I  must  give  in,  so  I  have  done  so, 
gladly.  I  have  gotten  to  be  twenty- 
four,  as  you  know,  and  have  absolute 
control  over  my  property.  So,  in  order 
to  get  you,  I  have  given  away  my 
fortune. 

"  You  have  cost  me  nearly  $200,000, 
so  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  had  bet- 
ter come  on  and  deliver  yourself  up  as 
a  victim.  I  don't  propose  to  tell  you 
another  thing  about  it,  as  you  have 
no  right  to  know,  now.  After — after — 
oh,  well,  some  time  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  did  with  the  rest  of  the  money,  but 
just  now  it  is  no  affair  of  yours.  You 
will  simply  have  to  take  my  word  for 
it.  Come  on,  Jim,  I  am  anxious  to  see 
you." 

So  it  was  that  Jim  was  happy.  He 
had  only  two  more  days  to  wait,  then 
he  would  get  his  month's  wages.  He 
had  1400  saved  up,  and  he  reflected 
that  he  and  Nell  would  manage  to  get 
'  along  nicely  on  that  for  a  while.  His 
pride  was  riding  rampant,  also,  and  his 
conscience  was  very  self-satisfied,  in- 
deed, for  had  he  not  held  out  against 
the  allurements  of  beauty,  wealth,  posi- 


tion, ease — everything  ?  It  was  a  vic- 
tory well  worth  rejoicing  over. 
»«♦««» 
The  ceremony  was  over,  the  few  in- 
timate friends  had  taken  their  de- 
parture, and  Jim  and  Nell  looked  at 
each  other  in  a  bewildered  sort  of 
way. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  take  atrip, 
Jim.  I'm  so  deadly  tired  of  this  place 
I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Let's  go  to 
Europe.  I've  always  wanted  to  go 
there." 

"  Nelly,  are  you  daft  ?  I  can't  afford 
a  trip  to  Europe  and  you  know  it — and 
I  you  haven't  any  money,  either,  so  how 
are  we  to  go  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  very  unkind  of  a  per- 
son of  your  wealth  to  be  taunting  me 
with  my  poverty.  For  a  man  as  rich 
as  you,  I  think  you  are  undoubtedly 
'close.'"  Her  eyes  twinkled  merrily. 
"  I  want  to  go  to  Europe  and  now  I've 
got  you  to  go  with  me  you  ought  to  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity." 

"Nell,  dear,  if  I  could  afford  it  you 
know  I  would  be  delighted  to  take 
you." 

"  Well,  you  can  afford  it." 

"  I  tell  you  I  cannot." 

"  I  know  better — you  can.  Why  just 
look  at  these,"  and  she  handed  him  a 
bundle  of  books  and  papers.  He  picked 
up  the  first  one  and  read  from  the  in- 
side page:  "First  National  bank,  in 
account  with  James  M.  Allyn.  De- 
posited May,  1,  $35,000;  May  9,  $12,000; 
May  12,  $12,000." 

"What  does  this  mean,  Nell?"  he 
asked,  wonderingly,  as  he  looked  at  an- 
other book  and  read:  "  Received  May  9, 
bonds,  mortgages,  stocks  and  securi- 
ties, duly  transferred  and  assigned 
to  James  M.  Allyn  and  aggregating 
$130,000,  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows.  The  Trust  &  Safe 
Deposit  Company."  Nelly  was  hugely 
enjoying  the  situation.  She  seated 
herself  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and 
said: 

"  You  dear  old  stupid,  mulish,  stub- 
born thing,  I  told  you  the  truth,  for 
I  gave  everything  I  owned  to  you  be- 
fore I  wrote  that  letter.  I  told  the 
truth,  for  I  reserved  just  enough  to 
bring  me  $300  a  year. 

"Well,  I'll  be—"  She  kissed  him 
and  stopped  the  word. 

"Are  we  going  to  Europe?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  would  enjoy  the  trip 
myself.  But  don't  you  think  you  paid 
too  much  for  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  not  as  long  as 
you  are  nice,  as  you  are  now.  Come 
on — let's  get  ready  and  catch  the 
steamer  leaving  to-morrow  morning." — 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Simple  Science. 

It  is  a  fact  that  much  suffering  might 
be  eliminated,  in  truth  many  lives 
spared,  if  some  of  the  ideas  relative  to 
caring  for  small  injuries  were  known 
to  every  household.  A  woman  engaged 
in  duties  about  the  kitchen  often  gets  a 
small  cut  upon  her  hands.  It  seems  a 
trifle,  and  beyond  binding  a  bit  of  cloth 
about  it,  she  goes  on  with  her  work 
with  no  further  thought  of  the  matter. 
The  very  cloth  she  used  may  have  dust, 
or  objectionable  matter  in  it,  the  cloth 
gets  wet,  and  indeed  she  is  fortunate  if 
the  wound  heals  quickly  and  well.  It  is 
often  from  the  most  insignificant  wounds 
and  scratches  that  blood  poisoning  sets 
in.  The  sole  of  the  foot  and  palm  of  the 
hand  are  the  most  vulnerable  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  result  of  neglecting 
wounds  on  them  may  result  in  lock- 
jaw. 

When  we  remember  the  impurities 
floating  in  the  air,  in  the  soil,  and  in 
the  very  cleanest  house  we  cannot  but 
the  surprised  that  there  are  not  more 
cases  of  poisoning  arising  from  these 
causes. 

It  is  surely  a  very  simple  thing  to 
keep  in  a  bottle  a  weak  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  and  water,  such  as  any 
duggist  can  prepare  for  you.  This  mix- 
ture, which  contains  from  5%  to  10%  of 
carbolic  acid,  will  disinfect  any  ordinary 
wound  and  keep  out  impurities.  The 
wound  should  first  be  carefully  washed, 
then  wring  out  in  boiling  water  a  bit  of 
of  soft  cloth,  and  pour  upon  this  steril- 


ized cloth  some  of  the  carbolic  acid  and 
water.  Bind  up  the  cut  or  scratch  and 
then  put  a  clean  dry  cloth  on  the  out- 
side. In  such  a  simple  fashion  you  can 
prevent  any  serious  result  from  a  cut 
or  scratch,  or  any  wound  when  the  skin 
is  broken. 


Blood  Poisoning. 

In  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term, 
blood  poisoning  occurs  in  all  infectious 
diseases,  in  Bright's  disease,  bilious- 
ness, malaria  and  any  other  trouble 
affecting  the  general  system.  But,  as 
usually  understood,  it  means  poisoning 
by  pus  microbes  or  their  products,  con- 
ditions medically  known  as  pyaemia  or 
septicajmia. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  these  dis- 
eases were  very  common,  especially  in 
hospitals,  and  were  often  the  cause  of 
frightful  mortality  among  the  wounded 
in  battle,  but  now  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  rare,  and  many  physi- 
cians of  several  years  practice  have 
never  seen  a  well-marked  case. 

This  happy  change  is  the  result  of 
the  general  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  antiseptic  surgery,  whereby  septic 
infection  of  wounds  and  consequent  ex- 
tensive suppuration  are  prevented. 
But  blood  poisoning  still  occurs  at  times 
after  wounds  made  with  infected  ob- 
jects, or  wounds  which  have  been 
allowed  to  fester  without  proper  treat- 
ment. 

Physicians  occasionally  get  blood 
poisoning  in  consequence  of  a  slight  cut 
or  scratch  received  while  performing 
an  autopsy  after  a  case  of  appendicitis 
or  other  suppurative  disease.  In  cases 
in  which  death  follows  an  operation  for 
appendicitis,  the  cause  is  frequently 
septica3mia  or  pyasmia,  the  operation 
having  been  undertaken  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  absorption  of  septic  material. 

The  symptoms  of  blood  poisoning  are 
those  of  profound  depression  of  the 
general  system,  but  the  symptoms  of 
of  the  two  varieties  of  blood  poisoning 
differ  more  or  less. 

Septica?mia  usually  begins  abruptly 
with  a  chill  and  high  fever.  The  pulse 
is  quick  and  weak,  the  breathing  is 
rapid  and  sometimes  oppressed,  head- 
ache is  usually  severe,  the  appetite  is 
lost,  and  there  is  nausea  with  vomiting. 

In  pyaemia  these  symptoms  are  more 
gradual  in  their  appearance,  and  are 
preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  slight 
fever,  loss  of  appetite  and  general  de- 
pression. There  is  a  succession  of  chills, 
high  fever  and  sweating,  so  that  the' 
case  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  malaria. 
Later  all  doubt  is  removed  by  the 
formation  of  abscesses  in  various  parts 
of  the  body. 

Both  forms  of  blood  poisoning  are 
grave,  but  recovery  is  more  apt  to 
take  place  in  septicajmia.  Treatment 
consists  primarily  in  attention  to  the 
wound  through  which  infection  has  oc- 
curred, which  if  accessible  should  be 
opened  freely  and  thoroughly  drained. 
At  the  same  time  the  system  must  be 
supported  by  stimulants,  heart  tonics 
and  nourishing  and  easily  digestible 
food. — Youth's  Companion. 


Amateur  Farmer:  "Mr.  Green, 
there  seems  to  be  something  serious 
the  matter  with  the  horse  I  bought  of 
you  yesterday.  He  coughs  and  wheezes 
distressingly,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  he 
is  wind-broken.  What  would  you  advise 
me  to  do?"  Horse  Dealer  (promptly): 
"Sell  him  as  quickly  as  you  can,  jes' 
like  I  did."— Tit  Bits. 


Said  the  teacher,  "Audit  came  to 
pass  when  the  King  heard  it  he  rent 
his  clothes.  Now,  what  does  that 
mean,  children — he  rent  his  clothes  ?" 
Up  went  a  little  hand.  "  Well  if  you 
know,  tell  us."  "  Please,  ma'am,"  said 
the  child,  timidly,  "  I  s'pose  he  hired 
'em  out." — Leslie's  Weekly. 


Visitor:  "  Don't  you  think  it's  hard 
on  your  daughter  to  run  that  grain- 
drill  out  on  the  prairie  every  day  ?  " 
Western  Famer:  "  Why,  I  didn't  think 
it  was  anything  unusual  for  a  girl  to  do 
plain  sowing." — Judge. 


"  Why  can't  a  man's  nose  be  longer 
than  11  inches  ?  "  "  Oh,  if  it  were  over 
12  it  would  be  a  foot." — Yale  Record. 
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A  Case  of  "  Scatter-Brains." 

"The  trouble  with  Billy  is  he's  scat- 
tered-brained." 

As  Mr.  Lemmon  said  this  he  filled  a 
dipper  at  the  pump,  and  approached 
the  teakettle.  The  tin  lid  was  upside 
down  and  very  hot.  He  gave  it  a 
hasty  flip  which  landed  it  in  the  midst 
of  the  apple  sauce  simmering  close  by, 
and  poured  in  the  water  triumphantly. 

"  Like  to  got  scalded  that  time,"  he 
said,  fishing  out  the  teakettle  lid. 
"  It  wont  hurt  the  sauce,  will  it  ?  " 

"  1  don't  believe  it  will.  The  dipper'll 
melt,  Nathan,  if  you  leave  it  on  the 
the  stove  empty." 

"That's  so."  Mr.  Lemmon  rescued 
the  dipper  and  made  a  fresh  onslaught 
on  the  pump. 

"Billy  means  well,  if  he  would  only 
keep  his  mind  on  the  main  thing,"  he 
went  on.  "He's  anxious  to  help.  I 
haven't  told  you  what  he  did  yester- 
day. I  sent  him  to  the  toolbox  for 
more  nails.  There  was  plenty  of  'em 
there,  but  he  took  a  notion  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  he  was  to 
sort  over  the  whole  box,  and  emptied 
everything  out  on  the  ground.  I  come 
to  see  what  he  was  doing  to  keep  him 
so  long,  and  there  he  was  swimmin' 
in  tacks.  Much  as  ever  I  can  get 
things  straightened  out  again." 

Mrs.  Lemmon  laughed.  She  laughed 
easily.  She  was  distinctly  a  genial 
person. 

"I  can't  think  where  he  gets  it 
from,"  added  Mr.  Lemmon. 

"He  gets  it  from  his  father,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Lemmon,  unexpectedly. 

"Why,  you  don't  say — "  Mr.  Lem- 
mon turned  around  to  see  what  she 
meant. 

"  Certainly  I  do.  You're  filling  the 
kettle  too  full,  Nathan  ;  it's  spilling 
over.  Yes,  you're  both  absent-minded. 
He  can't  get  over  it  all  in  a  minute. 
We  must  guide  him  some.  Now,  if 
you'll  bring  the  horse  around,  I'll  be 
ready  to  go  as  soon  as  the  apple  sauce 
is  off  the  stove." 

"Dear  me,  they're  as  helpless  as 
kittens  about  some  things,"  she 
thought  affectionately,  tying  the 
strings  of  her  Sunday  bonnet  in  a  firm, 
square  bow. 

She  looked  out  of  the  window  at 
Billy,  a  freckled-face  boy  of  ten,  who 
was  tramping  up  and  down  beside  the 
old  horse.  Mrs.  Lemmon  was  Billy's 
stepmother,  and  he  had  decided  opin- 
ions about  her. 

"  She  takes  my  part,"  Billy  said. 
"She  take's  pa's  part,  too.  I  don't 
know  who's  side  she's  on — everybody's 
I  guess.    She's  great  !  " 

"Ma,  say,  can  I  drive?"  he  asked, 
as  she  came. 

"Course  I  expect  you  to  drive. 
When  a  young  man  takes  me  to  town, 
he  has  to  do  the  driving." 

Billy  clambered  into  the  wagon  with 
an  important  air.  Mrs.  Lemmon  stood 
waiting. 

"There's  another  thing  a  young 
man's  got  to  do  that  takes  me  to  ride," 
she  said,  after  a  minute. 

"  What?" 

"Turn  the  wheel  out  so  I  can  get 
in." 

"  I  forgot,"  responded  Billy,  sharply. 

"Take  care — take  care  1  You'll  be 
over  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  ! " 
cautioned  his  father,  coming  up  to  the 
fence,  anxiously.  It  was  not  the  gen- 
eral custom  to  see  one's  wife  off  every 
time  she  went  to  the  village.  Mr. 
Lemmon  did  not  know  why  he  did  it. 

"No,  we're  all  right;  well,  good- 
by!" 

Mr.  Lemmon  looked  after  his  wife's 
erect  comely  figure.  "I  guess  they'll 
get  where  they  say  they  will  as  long 
as  she's  in  the  wagon,"  he  thought. 
"He  was  dreadful  pleased  to  have 
the  reins.    She  understands  boys." 

The  place  looked  lonely  to  Mr.  Lem- 
mon as  he  went  back  to  the  chicken 
coop  he  was  making.  It  was  a  good 
sized  Goop,  with  a  door  in  the  front  for 
the  hens  to  go  in  an  out.  He  had  laid 
the  floor,  and  nailed  on  three  sides 
the  day  before,  and  he  regarded  it 
with  satisfaction.  "She'll  say  it's  a 
good  job,"  he  thought. 

"Queer  how  she  came  to  say  what 
she  did  about  Billy,"  he  continued. 
I've  told  him  I  don't  know  how  many 


times  to  just  put  his  mind  right  on  it 
— nail  it  right  in.  That's  what  Billy 
needs — " 

And  then  for  a  time  there  were  no 
sounds  about  the  place  but  the  sharp 
tap  !  tap  !  of  the  hammer. 

It  was  dark  when  Mrs.  Lemmon  and 
Billy  drove  into  the  yard.  Mr.  Lem- 
mon did  not  come  out  to  take  the 
horse. 

"  Pa  said  he  might  have  to  go  down 
to  the  meadow  before  we  get  back," 
said  Billy. 

"  You  and  I  will  have  to  unharness, 
then.  Quick,  now  !  I'm  going  to  make 
you  some  waffles  for  supper." 

"  Can  I  grate  some  maple  sugar  to 
eat  on  'em,  ma  ?  " 

"Certainly.  No,  Billy,  you  don't 
want  to  undo  all  the  straps,  only  just 
what's  necessary." 

"  I  get  mixed  up,  ma." 

"Well,  get  unmixed,  then,"  said  his 
stepmother,  good  naturedly. 

It  was  strange  that  Mr.  Lemmon 
should  have  the  door  wide  open  if  he 
was  going  down  to  the  meadow.  She 
shut  it,  and  laid  her  bundles  on  the 
table.  Just  then  they  heard  a  peculiar 
sound  :    Rat-a-tat !    Rat-a-tat ! 

"What  was  that?"  she  exclaimed. 
She  and  Billy  looked  at  each  other, 
startled. 

Rat-a-tat !   Rat-a-tat ! 

Mrs.  Lemmon  flung  open  the  cellar 
door.  "Nathan,  are  you  there  ?"  she 
called. 

"Ma-a!"  came  a  feeble  voice  from 
the  distance. 

"It's  outside,"  said  Mrs.  Lemmon. 
"  I'm  afraid  he's  hurt.  Take  this  can- 
dle, Billy,  and  run  on  ahead." 

Billy  loped  across  the  yard.  She 
followed  with  the  lamp.  "What's  the 
matter  ? "  she  called,  alarmed,  for 
Billy  was  capering  up  and  down  beside 
some  whitish  object,  the  candle  light- 
ening up  his  round  face  like  a  hobgob- 
lin's. 

"Ma!    Pa's  in  the  chicken  coop!" 

There  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  of 
it.  His  hammer  resounded  on  the 
walls,  and  his  muffled  voice  called 
crossly  :    "Let  me  out  !  let  me  out !  " 

Billy  got  on  the  ground  and  looked 
through  the  door.  "I  see  him!"  he 
cried,  excitedly. 

"Nathan  Hale  Lemmon,  how  came 
you  there  ?  "  cried  his  wife. 

"I  should  think  you  could  see  for 
yourself ! " 

She  had  seen  in  a  flash,  and  leaning 
against  the  partition,  she  laughed  till 
the  tears  came. 

"  You've  been — you've  been — oh,  oh  ! 
— you've  been  and  nailed  that  front 
on  from  the  inside,  and  then — you 
couldn't  get  out  through  the  door  un- 
less you  was  a  chicken,  which  you're 
not — oh,  my  !  my,  my  !  " 

"  He  !  he  I  "  snickered  Billy. 

"But  why  don't  you  knock  in  a 
board  and  get  out  ?  " 

"Went  the  wrong  way.  Couldn't 
get  any  purchase,"  said  the  muffled 
voice. 

"  Oh  Nathan,  I  shall  give  up  !  " 

"Well,  when  you  get  through  laugh- 
ing, maybe  you'll  do  something.  I've 
been  hollerin'  here  most  all  the  after- 
noon." 

"  You  poor  man,  you  !  Really,  I  feel 
weak  !  There,  Billy,  you  stop  !  Run 
and  bring  the  hatchet.  Don't  cut 
yourself." 

It  took  but  a  few  well-directed  blows 
with  the  back  of  the  hatchet  to  loosen 
a  couple  of  boards.  Through  the  nar- 
row opening  Mr.  Lemmon  squeezed 
out.  He  was  one  of  the  mildest  of 
men,  but  when  you  have  been  shut  up 
all  the  afternoon  in  a  hen  coop  of  your 
own  making,  you  may  be  forgiven  for 
being  a  little  provoked. 

It  was  a  grand  supper  Mrs.  Lemmon 
gave  them,  half  an  hour  later  ;  a  sup- 
per fit  for  the  minister,  and  no  allu- 
sions made  to  late  unpleasant  experi- 
ences. Right  in  the  midst  of  it,  all 
three  happened  to  look  up  at  once ; 
and  then  there  was  a  fresh  explosion. 
Mr.  Lemmon  helped  himself  to  the  last 
waffle.  "Well,  'twas  rather  funny 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,"  he  as- 
sented, with  a  laugh. 

That  was  all ;  only  nowadays,  when 
he  worries  over  Billy's  scatter-brains, 
his  wife  says,  soothingly  : 

"Now,  pa,  you  remember  that 
chicken  coop." — Youth's  Companion. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Rules  for  Canning  and  Preserving. 

Where  sugar  is  used  at  the  time  of 
canning,  and  the  materials  are  cooked 
in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle,  the  following 
rules  should  be  closely  observed  :  The 
jars  must  be  washed,  plunged  into  scald- 
ing water  and  rolled  around  quickly; 
the  lids  put  into  cold  water,  brought  to 
a  boiling  point  and  kept  there;  the 
rubbers  adjusted;  the  jars  filled  one 
at  a  time  and  fastened.  Each  jar  should 
be  placed,  to  prevent  breakage,  on  a 
folded  damp  towel  in  a  plate  or  pie  dish. 
A  wide-mouthed  funnel  will  facilitate 
matters  very  much.  The  jars  should 
be  filled  to  overflowing  and  the  tops 
fastened  down.  There  is  no  advantage 
whatever  in  having  a  press  of  any  sort 
in  the  top  of  the  jar.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  fruit  should  be  under  the 
liquor.  Fruits  that  will  mould  outside 
of  the  liquor  in  a  jar  are  not  sterile,  are 
unwholesome  and  have  been  carelessly 
canned. 

Currants  and  Raspberries.  —  To 
each  full  quart  of  large  red  raspberries 
allow  half  a  pint  of  currant  juice  and 
half  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  the  berries 
into  a  porcelain-lined  kettle — a  layer  of 
berries  and  a  layer  of  sugar  ;  pour  over 
the  currant  juice.  Bring  the  fruit 
slowly  to  boiling  point ;  skim,  and  fill 
into  the  cans. 

Plums. — The  following  receipt  will 
answer  for  gages  and  all  sorts  of  plums. 
Where  sugar  is  used,  allow  half  a  pound 
to  every  pound  of  plums.  Wash  the 
plums,  stick  them  carefully  with  a  large 
pin  to  prevent  the  skin  from  cracking. 
Weigh.  Put  a  layer  of  sugar  and  a 
layer  of  plums  into  a  porcelain-lined 
kettle,  having  not  more  than  four  layers 
of  plums.  Let  them  stand  for  an  hour 
or  two  on  the  table ;  then  put  them 
over  a  moderate  fire  ;  bring  very  slowly 
to  boiling  point ;  skim,  and  fill  into  jars 
as  described. 

There  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
surplus  juice  in  canning  plums  and 
small  fruits,  and  this  may  be  put  aside 
to  boil  down  for  jelly. 

Canning  Vegetables.  —  All  vege- 
tables are  better  when  cooked  in  jars  ; 
in  fact,  I  doubt  if  any  one  can  cook 
corn  or  peas  in  a  kettle  and  put  them 
into  jars,  and  have  them  keep.  See  that 
the  jars  are  washed  thoroughly,  the 
rubbers  adjusted,  the  lids  put  into  cold 
water  and  brought  to  boiling  point. 
Corn  must  be  freshly  gathered,  cut 
from  the  cob  as  soon  as  possible,  packed 
into  the  jars,  the  rubbers  adjusted,  the 
tops  put  on  loosely.  Stand  the  jars  in 
wash-boiler,  the  bottom  of  which  has 
been  protected  with  a  rack  of  strips  of 
wood.  Surround  them  partly  with  cold 
water  ;  cover  the  boiler,  bring  to  boil- 
ing point  and  boil  continuously  for  four 
hours.  Lift  one  jar  at  a  time,  and 
fasten  on  the  top  at  once. 

Peas. — Select  very  young  peas,  be- 
fore the  starch  is  developed.  Shell 
them  ;  pack  them  into  the  jars  ;  fill  the 
jars  with  cold  water  ;  adjust  the  rub- 
bers ;  put  on  the  tops  loosely.  Sur- 
round them  with  cold  water  ;  bring  to 
boiling  point,  and  boil  for  three  hours 
after  they  begin  to  boU. 

Young  lima  beans,  string  beans, 
beets,  small  turnips  and  carrots  may 
be  canned  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
allowing  three  hours  for  the  young  lima 
beans,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  for  each 
of  the  other  vegetables. 

Asparagus. — Wash  the  asparagus  ; 
throw  it  into  the  boiling  water,  and  boil 
rapidly  for  ten  minutes.  Put  it  into 
the  jars  heads  up;  fill  the  jars  with  cold 
water  ;  adjust  the  rubbers,  and  cook 
for  one  hour  and  a  half ;  fasten  as 
directed  in  the  directions  for  canning 
fruit. 

Whole  Tomatoes. — Select  plump, 
small,  round  tomatoes.  Scald  them  by 
putting  them  into  a  wire  basket  and 
plunging  them  down  once  or  twice  in 
boiling  water.  Remove  the  skins  and 
put  the  tomatoes  into  the  jars.  Add 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  fill  the  jars  with 
cold  water  ;  adjust  the  rubbers  ;  put 
the  jars  in  the  boiler  as  directed  in  pre- 
ceding receipts  ;  boil  for  ten  minutes 
after  they  reach  the  boiling  point. 

Tomatoes,  being  acid,  should  be 
peeled,  stewed  in  a  porcelain-lined  ket- 
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tie,  and  filled  into  the  jars  through  a 
wide-mouthed  funnel  as  directed  for 
fruits.  Tomatoes  are  the  most  easily 
kept  of  all  vegetables. 

Preserved  Quinces.  —  Pare  the 
quinces,  cut  them  into  rounds  or  into 
thin  slices,  saving  all  the  rougher  pieces 
with  the  skin  for  jelly.  Put  the  quinces 
into  a  porcelain-lined  kettle,  and  just 
cover  with  cold  water,  bring  to  boiling 
point  and  cook  slowly  until  tender. 
Drain,  saving  this  water  to  cook  with 
the  skins  and  rough  pieces  for  jelly. 
Weigh  the  quinces,  and  to  each  pound 
allow  half  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  the 
sugar  into  a  porcelain-lined  kettle,  add 
just  a  little  of  the  water  in  which  the 
quinces  were  boiled,  bring  to  the  boiling 
point  and  skim.  Throw  in  the  quinces 
and  cook  slowly  until  they  are  a  dark 
red  and  perfectly  transparent.  Lift 
carefully,  a  piece  at  a  time,  and  put 
them  into  tumblers  or  jars,  and  cover 
with  boiling  syrup.  Quinces  preserved 
in  this  way  may  be  drained,  the  syrup  in 
which  they  were  cooked  saved  for  jelly 
making,  and  the  quinces  dried  on  a 
sieve,  rolled  in  granulated  sugar,  and 
put  aside  to  use  as  a  conserve. — Mrs. 
Rorer,  in  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Borax  sprinkled  on  pantry  shelves  is 
a  good  remedy  to  drive  away  ants. 

Mice  object  to  camphor  gum,  and  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle  it  around  their 
haunts. 

To  construct  a  "  friendship  calendar," 
cut  smooth  paper  slips  for  365  pages, 
mark  on  them  the  days  of  the  month 
and  week  and  distribute  them  among 
as  many  different  friends  as  possible 
for  an  autographic  sentiment.  Then 
arrange  them  in  rotation,  block  and 
gum  them,  paste  to  a  piece  of  card- 
board, which  may  be  hand-painted,  and 
then  punch  to  hang  on  the  wall. 

Fresh  tomatoes  are  anti-bilious,  and 
thus  not  only  wholesome  for  healthy 
people,  but  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  many  cases  of  fever.  Dio  Lewis 
used  to  say  that  he  expected  to  see  the 
day  when  tomatoes  would  take  their 
place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  among 
established  remedies  for  fever.  Fresh 
tomatoes,  gathered  from  the  vine  be- 
fore the  sun  is  on  them,  are  excellent 
for  dyspeptics.  They  should  be  eaten 
without  seasoning,  or,  at  most  a  little 
salt. 

The  enlarged  pores  of  the  skin  can  be 
remedied  by  simple  means,  if  one  has 
patience.  'The  face  should  be  bathed 
every  night  for  ten  minutes  in  reason- 
ably hot,  not  merely  warm,  water.  It 
is  better  to  use  a  Turkish  towel  for  the 
purpose,  and  rub  softly  with  an  upward 
motion,  from  the  chin.  Soap  of  the  pur- 
est quality,  perferably  an  almond  or 
olive  oil  soap,  should  be  employed. 
Afterwards,  a  little  cold  cream  may  be 
applied.  In  the  morning  the  face  should 
be  well  bathed  with  cold  water,  to 
restore  firmness  to  the  muscles.  'This 
treatment,  faithfully  given,  has  never 
been  known  to  fail  to  cure  enlargement 
of  the  pores  in  about  six  months.  The 
same  method  will  remove  the  roughness 
of  upper  arm  that  sometimes  troubles 
one  who  wears  evening  dress  cut  de- 
collete. 
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CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   68H@69  70m@71 

Thursday  69x@7lH 

Friday   69X@68X  71X@70H 

Saturday   70%®Ti 

Monday   6SH®m%  71H&13H 

Tuesday   70'i@69  X        73  ®72H 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   5s  5s  8  d 

Thursday   5s  6V4d      5s   8  d 

Friday   5s  7%A     5s  »%& 

Saturday  *-s  — d     -s  — d 

Monday  *-s  — d     -s  — d 

Tuesday     5s  8Hd     5s  9V4d 

♦Holiday. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   1  00!4@1  01«      1  Ol%@l  04% 

Friday   1  01^@1  01%   ®  

Saturday   1  02«@1  01?^      1  05',®  

Monday   1  03  @1  02=li      1  06^®  

Tuesday   1  02X@1  OlH      1  08X@l  05% 

Wednesday   1  02X®    @  

WHEAT. 

The  market  has  not  displayed  much 
activity  during  the  week  under  review, 
and  most  of  the  time  has  ruled  more 
favorable  to  the  buying  than  to  the  sell- 
ing interest,  both  here  and  abroad.  Only 
18,260  tons  went  outward  from  this  port 
during  the  month  of  July,  while  for  cor- 
responding month  last  year  the  wheat 
clearances  from  this  port  aggregated 
33,900  tons,  showing  a  falling  off  in  ex- 
ports of  nearly  50  per  cent.  A  better  rec- 
ord, however,  will  probably  be  made  the 
current  month,  as  the  chartered  fleet  now 
in  port  shows  a  carrying  capacity  of 
about  60,000  tons,  and  most  of  the  vessels 
in  question  should  be  bound  outward 
within  the  next  thirty  days.  Some  wheat 
is  going  to  South  America  per  steamer,  a 
shipment  cf  25,760  centals  being  thus 
made  to  Peru  the  current  week.  Ocean 
freight  rates  for  wheat  are  without  spe- 
cial change,  recent  charters  having  been 
within  range  of  £1  178.  to  XI  18s.  9d.  for 
iron  ships  to  Queenstown  for  orders,  usual 
option  as  to  final  destination.  The  visible 
supply  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rockies  is  given  at  30,469,000  bush- 
els, indicating  a  decrease  of  1,199,000 
bushels  for  the  week. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.00i@1.03. 

May,  1902,  deUvery,  $L04i@1.06i. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.02|@  ;  May,  1902,  . 

California  Milling,  old  Jl  00  @1  033i 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  ®  97>/i 

Oregon  Valley   B7H@I  02^ 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  OU  ®1  02^ 

Washington  Club   97Mi@l  00 

on  qualities  wheat   95  @  97% 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

LlT.  quotations   6s2d@6s2Kd  es0d@6s0Md 

Freight  rates   37!^®40s  37yi®40s 

Local  market   tl  05®1  07% 


The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  August  1st  and  July  1st: 

Tons —  Aug.  Ist.   July  1st. 

Wheat                           *  70, 868  64,359 

Barley                           t40,649  14,662 

Oats                                 3,281  1,558 

Corn                                   342  470 

•Including  45,734  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
24,163  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  30,277  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
7882  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  an  increase  of 
6509  tons  for  the  month  of  July.  A 
year  ago  there  were  127,165  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

Values  are  without  quotable  improve- 
ment. Considerable  flour  has  been 
shipped  the  past  week,  one  steamer  tak- 
ing 18,000  barrels  for  South  America. 
The  last  steamer  sailing  for  the  Orient 
had  12,000  barrels  for  China  and  Japan. 


Business  on  local  account,  however,  has 
been  unusually  light. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  2S@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  25®3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  60®3  65 

Oregon.  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  2S 

BARLEY. 
While  the  market  is  far  from  lifeless, 
the  amount  of  barley  changing  hands  can 
not  be  termed  heavy,  as  compared  with 
the  quantity  offering.  That  there  will  be 
a  tolerably  free  movement  outward  during 
the  next  live  or  six  months  is  altogether 
probable.  Some  shipments  are  now  being 
made,  both  by  sea  and  rail.  A  German 
steamer  on  the  Cape  Horn  route,  sailing 
this  week,  took  1,100  tons  barley  for  Eng- 
land. Some  of  the  vessels  now  waiting  at 
Port  Costa  will  take  barley  as  whole  or 
part  cargo.  Business  in  feed  descriptions 
on  local  account  was  not  brisk.  Prices 
throughout  were  without  noteworthy 
change,  and  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
anticipating  any  marked  fluctuations  in 
the  near  future. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72^®  73J£ 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  ®  72^ 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   77%®  82H 

OATS. 

Market  shows  a  generally  healthy  tone, 
with  fairly  active  demand  at  prevailing 
values.  Spot  stocks  continue  to  be  mainly 
colored  descriptions,  although  white  oats 
are  beginning  to  put  in  an  appearance  in 
wholesale  quantity,  and  increased  offerings 
of  same  are  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  n%®l  Z2% 

White,  good  to  choice   1  10  @1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   97%m  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  00  @1  10 

Mining   1  20  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  ®1  25 

Black  Russian   ffi  ®1  00 

Red   90  ®1  15 

CORN. 

Supplies  of  this  cereal  continue  of  light 
volume,  both  of  domestic  and  imported 
product.  Market  is  firm  throughout,  and 
gives  poor  prospects  of  soon  being  especi- 
ally favorable  to  the  buying  interest. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  60  @1  65 

Large  Yellow   1  55  ®1  60 

Small  Yellow   1  65  ®1  70 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  55  ®  

RYE. 

Some  purchases  have  been  made  for  ex- 
port at  75@77ic.  Local  millers  are  doing 
very  little  buying. 

Good  to  choice,  new   77H®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Scarcely  anything  doing,  and  values  in 
consequence  are  for  the  time  being  not 
very  well  defined. 

Good  to  choice   1  50  ®1  75 

BEANS. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  business  do- 
ing, considering  the  limited  offerings  and 
the  fact  that  the  season  is  nearly  ended, 
although  it  will  be  probably  sixty  days 
before  new  beans  will  be  offering  in  note- 
worthy quantity.  Market  shows  firmness 
for  most  varieties,  with  quotations  ad- 
vanced for  most  kinds,  notably  for  Pinks. 
Some  holders  of  above  named  variety  are 
contending  for  more  than  highest  figures 
quoted.  Limas  are  being  held  very 
stiffly,  with  spot  stocks  of  small  volume. 
Lady  Washingtons  are  in  fair  supply,  but 
are  not  being  offered  at  as  favorable  rates 
to  buyers  as  were  current  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  75  @5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  85  ®5  00 

Lady  Washington   3  85  @4  00 

Pinks   2  00  @2  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  ®2  75 

Reds   3  00  ®8  25 

Red  Kidney   4  26  @4  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   6  40  @6  50 

Black-€ye  Beans   3  25  @3  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Qarbanzos,  small   1  25  ®1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
The  market  remains  quiet,  but  for 
choice  to  select  Green  or  Blue  is  moder- 
ately firm  at  the  quotations.  Some  com- 
mon Sacramento  river  Green  peas  are 
offering  at  comparatively  low  figures  and 
at  less  than  quotations  for  prime  stock. 
For  Niles  peas  there  is  no  special  inquiry 
at  present. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  25  @2  SO 

Nlles  Peas   1  60  ®1  75 

WOOL. 

A  good  demand  is  being  experienced  for 
all  free  wools,  and  market  is  firm  at  cur- 
rent quotations.  There  is  very  little  de- 
sirable wool  now  remaining  unplaced  in 
local  warehouses.  Considerable  purchas- 
ing has  been  done  lately  in  the  interior, 
and  in  some  instances  at  higher  figures 
than  are  warranted  as  quotations  in  this 
center. 

BPBINO. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Lambs  II  @— 

Northern,  free  12  @13 


Northern,  defective  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  ®11 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  ®9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos    7  0  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  ®I3 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Mountain,  free   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   7  ®9 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7%®  9 

HOPS. 

Values  are  wholly  nominal,  there  being 
practically  nothing  doing  in  old  stock, 
supplies  of  latter  being  about  exhausted, 
and  new  have  not  yet  begun  to  come  for- 
ward. Prospects  for  new  are  favorable 
for  a  tolerably  firm  market  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season,  with  likelihood  of  prices 
being  established  about  as  below  quoted. 

Qoodtocholce  1901  crop   13  ®15 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Receipts  of  hay  have  been  of  much  the 
same  light  proportions  as  during  preced- 
ing week,  the  strikes  of  teamsters  and 
others  interfering  with  receiving  and  de- 
livering. Small  dealers  who  did  their 
own  hauling  were  accommodated  with  all 
they  required,  prices  continuing  at  prac- 
tically the  same  range  as  had  been  ruling. 
Straw  market  was  quiet  at  quotably  un- 
changed rates. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   7  50®10  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Alfalfa   7  00,*  9  00 

Clover   5  60®  7  00 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00@10  00 

Straw,  »  bale   25®  42% 

MILLSTUPFS. 
Bran  and  Middlings  are  in  very  light 
supply  and  are  commanding  stiff  prices, 
but  not  much  stock  of  either  description 
is  required  to  satisfy  the  demand  at  full 
current  rates.  Rolled  Barley  is  ruling 
steady,  with  spot  supplies  of  moderate 
volume.  Market  for  Milled  Corn  con- 
tinues unfavorable  to  buyers. 

Bran,  *  ton   19  00®20  00 

Middlings   22  00®23  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    19  00®21  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  00®17  50 

Cornmeal      Si  00®  

Cracked  Corn   33  00®  

SEEDS. 

No  new  features  have  been  developed 
since  last  report.  Most  kinds  quoted 
herevyith  are  offering  so  sparingly,  and 
there  is  so  little  business  transpiring,  that 
values  for  the  time  being  are  not  very 
clearly  defined,  quotations  being  largely 
nominal. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax  :   2  50@3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   SH®  3% 

Rape   1%®  2H 

Hemp   8"4®  3% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  call  for  Grain  Bags  is  now  light,  as 
is  to  be  expected  at  this  date.  Most  of 
the  business  is  at  8c,  although  in  the  fill- 
ing of  small  orders  an  advance  of  Jc  to  ic 
is  asked.  Wool  Sacks  are  in  fair  request 
on  account  of  Fall  clip  and  are  bringing  as 
a  rule  full  current  figures. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   8  ®  8H 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  8  ®  6H 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  3>  @38 

Woolsacks,  S%  fi)8  82  @84 

Fleece  Twine   7H®— 

Gunnies   — ®12V4 

Bean  Bags   4X®  6M 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6H@  7H 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  is  weak  and  tending 
downward,  in  sympathy  with  recent  de- 
clines in  the  East.  Values  for  Pelts  are 
barely  steady,  the  demand  not  being 
active.  Tallow  is  in  fair  demand  for  ship- 
ment and  prices  are  being  tolerably  well 
maintained. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  CuUi. 

HeavylSteers,  over  56  lbs   \0%® —     9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  68  tbs          9%®—      8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8V4®  9      8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  D>s. .  9  ®  8  ®— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  B>s..   8%@  9     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9%®—  8%@- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9%®—  8%®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®—    14  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  16  ®—    13  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  B)S   17  ®—     15  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  00  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®1  26 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   30  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   10  @  25 


Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium.   —  ®  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4%  ®  4% 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  ®  4H 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  S7% 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

The  market  shows  the  same  quiet  state 
as  for  some  time  past,  bids  of  wholesale 
operators  not  being  of  a  character  to  en- 
courage free  consigning  from  producing 
points.  The  German  steamer  Hermon- 
thes,  sailing  this  week  via  the  Cape  Horn 
route  for  Europe,  took  152  cases  Extracted 
honey,  destined  for  Germany. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6H@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%®  5 

Extracted,  Amber  4  ®  4^ 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11  @12!.4 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7% 

BEESWAX. 
Not  much  on  market  of  any  descrip- 
tion.   Current  values  are  being  well  sus- 
tained. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  S>  26  @28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Quotable  values  for  Beef  remain  practi- 
cally as  last  noted,  but  market  cannot  be 
termed  firm.  Mutton  is  in  fair  supply 
and  the  demand  moderate  at  quotably  un- 
changed values.  Previously  quoted  fig- 
ures on  Veal  and  Lamb  continued  in  force, 
with  receipte  of  both  descriptions  of 
rather  small  proportions.  Hog  market 
showed  steadiness,  although  arrivals  and 
offerings  of  domestic  grain  fed  were  on 
the  increase. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          6m®  6% 

Beef,  second  quality   6  ®  6>4 

Beef,  third  quality   5H®— 

Mutton— ewes,  6H@7c;  wethers   7  ®  7^ 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6X®  6H 

Hogs,  small,  fat   i%®  6% 

Hogs,  large,  bard   SX®  6 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7M®  7<K 

Veal,  small,     m   9  ®t0 

Veal,  large,  »Ib   8  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  f)  lb   8  ®  9 

POULTRY. 
Market  was  moderately  firm  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  week  under  review, 
especially  for  choice  young  stock,  such 
being  in  light  receipt  and  in  good  request, 
and  if  particularly  desirable  as  to  size  and 
condition,  brought  higher  figures  in  some 
instances  than  were  warranted  as  regular 
quotations.  During  the  past  few  days 
the  tendency  has  been  to  easier  figures  on 
most  kinds  of  poultry,  mainly  due  to  in- 
creased arrivals  of  Eastern. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   9  ®  10 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,     lb   8  @  9 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old   3  50  ®4  OO 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  ®6  00 

Fryers   3  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®8  50 

Broilers,  small   2  00  ®2  60 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   2  50  ®8  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   3  00  ® 4  00 

Geese.  V  pair   1  n%®l  25 

Goslings,  »palr     1  V2%®1  87H 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   150  ®1  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  25  ®1  50 

BUTTER. 
A  firmer  market  has  been  developed  for 
choice  to  select  fresh,  the  production  be- 
ing on  the  decrease,  as  is  to  be  expected 
at  this  time  of  year.  Common  and  de- 
fective qualities  are  not  bringing  ma- 
terially improved  figures,  although  not 
offering  in  heavy  quantity.  Held  butter 
is  in  liberal  stock  and  is  expected  to  soon 
enter  freely  into  consuming  channels. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  n>   22  ®— 

Creamery,  flists   19  @21 

Dairy,  select   19  @ao 

Dairy,  firsts   174@18 

Dairy,  seconds   16  ®— 

Mixed  store   12  ®15 

Creamery  In  tubs   18!^@20 

Plrkln,  California,  choice  to  select   17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   IS  ®16 

CHEESE. 
Quotable  values  have  been  advanced 
about  half  a  cent  since  last  review,  with 
market  firm  at  the  improved  figures. 
Stocks  of  all  descriptions  are  light  and 
are  not  likely  to  prove  excessive  during 
the  balance  of  the  season. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   10  ®11 

California,  good  to  choice   9M®10 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®  9H 

California  Cheddar   — ®— 

Oalifomia,  "  Young  Americas  "   i0%®n% 

EGGS. 

Market  has  been  inclining  in  favor  of 
sellers,  values  being  at  a  higher  range 
than  last  quoted,  but  the  existing  firm- 
ness was  confined  more  particularly  to 
most  select  qualities  and  to  uniformly 
large  and  white  eggs.  Mixed  colors  and 
mixed  qualities  of  fresh  have  to  come  into 
close  competition  with  cold  storage  eggs, 
which  are  in  heavy  supply. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  23  ®24 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  20  ®22 
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California,  good  to  choice  store   16  @19 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   16  @20 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  kinds  of  vegetables  in  season  were 
in  fairly  liberal  receipt  and  the  general 
trend  of  values  was  in  favor  of  the  con- 
suming interest.  Onions  proved  an  ex- 
ception, moving  off  a  little  better  than  for 
week  preceding  and  selling  to  slightly  bet- 
ter advantage.  Tomatoes  sold  at  a  sharp 
decline.  Cucumbers,  Squash,  Peppers 
and  Egg  Plant  were  all  in  liberal  stock 
and  were  offered  at  easy  figures. 

Asparagus,  3  box   1  00  @2  25 

Beans,  String,  1f(  ft)   1H@  2^ 

Beans,  Lima,  ¥  B>   4  @  5 

Beans,  Wax,  ^  ft   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  9  100  B>8. ..  35  @  40 

Cauliflower,  |»  dozen   40  @  50 

Corn,  Green,  f,  sacl?   30  @  60 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,    large  orate.  75  @1  25 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  ^  large  box   25  @  40 

Egg  Plant,  ^  box   35  @  60 

Garlic,  *ft   2  @  3 

Okra,  Green,  ^  t ox   60  @  75 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ^  cental. ...  90  @1  00 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  ft   2  @  2i4 

Peas,  good  to  choice,     sack   75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  |*  sack   40  @  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  box   50  @  75 

Squash  Summer,  ^  small  box   20  @  30 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,     large  box. .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  River,  1*  large  box   50  ®  75 

Tomatoes,  V  small  box   20  @  30 

POTATOES. 
There  was  a  fairly  active  inquiry  for 
potatoes  from  Eastern  points  and  local 
demand  was  of  moderate  volume.  Receipts 
and  offerings  were  not  particularly  large, 
neither  could  great  quantities  be  handled 
to  advantage,  owing  to  the  limited  num- 
ber of  teams  available  for  moving  freight. 
Values  for  potatoes  were  maintained  very 
close  to  figures  of  preceding  week,  market 
closing  firm. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  *  100  ft s   1  25  @1  50 

River  Burbanks,  in  boxes,  W>  cental.  1  15  @1  50 
River  Burbanks  in  sacks,     cental. .  1  OO  @1  30 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks   90  ®1  15 

Sweets,  new,  f.  cental   1  50  @2  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Considering  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  moving  fruit  in  wholesale  fashion,  on 
account  of  the  continued  strikes  of  team- 
sters and  other  labor  organizations  con- 
nected with  the  handling  of  freight,  the 
market  for  fresh  fruits  has  shown  fairly 
healthy  condition.  Somewhat  heavier 
quantities  were  disposed  of  than  during 
previous  week  and  at  fully  as  good  aver- 
age prices.  Apples  were  not  in  large  re- 
ceipt and  market  for  best  qualities  was 
moderately  firm  at  the  quotations.  Apri- 
cots were  in  greatly  reduced  supply,  the 
season  for  this  fruit  being  nearly  ended. 
Peaches  were  not  in  excessive  stock  and 
custom  could  have  been  secured  at  full  fig- 
ures for  more  good  to  choice  than  arrived. 
Pears  were  in  tolerably  fair  receipt,  but 
all  of  desirable  quality  were  promptly 
taken  care  of.  Plums  cleaned  up  fairly 
well  between  demand  from  canners  and 
retailers,  prices  ruling  steady  for  all  desir- 
able stock.  Grapes  were  in  increased  re- 
ceipt, and  nearly  all  varieties  sold  at  much 
the  same  general  range  of  values,  $1.25 
being  about  the  top  figures  quotable  for 
crates,  and  sales  of  boxes  under  65c.  were 
the  exception.  Figs  were  so  scarce  as  to 
be  hardly  quotable.  Melons  of  all  kinds 
were  in  good  supply  and  reasonable  in 
price.  Berries  were  in  reduced  receipt, 
but  values  were  without  special  improve- 
ment. 


Apples,  Gravenstein,  1^  4-t'.er  box. . . 
Apples,  Red  A&trachan,  ^  50-lb.  box. 

Apples,  green,  ft  small  box  

Apricots,  Royal,  ^  box  

Blackberries,  ^  chest  

Cantaloupes,  crate  

Crabapples,  ^  small  box  

Grapes,  Seedless,  ^  crate  

Grapes,  Black,  ^  crate  

Grapes,  Fontalnbleau,  derate  

Grapes,  Muscat,  9  crate  

Grapes,  Tokay,  ^  crate  

Logan  Berries,  ^  chest  

Nectarines,  ^*  box    

Nutmeg  Melons,  f»  crite  

Peaches,  ^  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  ^  ton   

Pears,  Bartletts,  ^  40-ft.  box  

Pears,  other  kinds,  f.box  

Plums,  Green  Gage,  1*  ton  

Plums,  large  size,  ton  

Plums,  V  box  

Prunes,  ^  box  

Raspberries,  %l  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest. . 

Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest  

Watermelons,  ^  100  

Whortleberries,  ^  ft  


90®  1  15 
50®  1  00 
20®  35 
30®  50 

3  50®  5  00 
SO®  1  00 
35®  50 

1  OO®  1  50 
80®  1  25 
75®  1  25 
90®  1  25 
1  00®  I  25 
5  00®  6  00 
40®  75 
35®  75 
30®  60 
JO  00®30  CO 
50®  1  00 
35®  60 
10  C0@15  00 
15  00@20  00 
40®  75 
40®  75 

5  00®  7  00 

4  00®  6  00 
4  00®  4  50 

6  00@25  00 


DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  firmness  of  the  market  for  cured 
and  evaporated  fruits  is  still  more  pro- 
nounced than  at  date  of  last  review.  In- 
quiry has  seldom  if  ever  been  more  active 
than  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  large 
quantities  have  changed  hands  of  both  old 
and  new  product  at  steadily  hardening 
values.  Last  year's  product  is  now  prac- 
tically a  thing  of  the  past,  aside  from  some 
large  Prunes,  so  far  as  offerings  from  first 


or  wholesale  hands  are  concerned.  The 
Prunes  still  held  by  the  Association  are 
practically  out  of  the  market  for  the  time 
being,  quotations  on  them  having  been 
withdrawn.  They  could  be  readily  placed 
at  full  figures  lately  asked,  but  they  are 
being  held  for  and  will  undoubtedly  com- 
mand more  money,  the  exact  figures  to  be 
determined  later  on,  when  the  present  sea- 
son's output  and  the  prospective  require- 
ments can  be  calculated  on  more  closely 
than  at  this  date.  All  new  fruits  coming 
forward  are  being  eagerly  sought  after, 
mainly  on  Eastern  and  foreign  account, 
with  transfers  in  many  instances  at  a 
slightly  higher  range  of  values  than  gen- 
erally quoted.  Germany  has  been  buying 
freely  of  old  Prunes  and  new  Apricots. 
Eastern  buyers  are  in  the  market  for  all 
varieties  of  dried  fruit.  Transfers  have 
been  largest  of  Peaches,  these  being 
offered  in  heaviest  quantity,  but  the  de- 
mand is  ahead  of  offerings,  and  prices 
have  advanced  fully  2c  from  opening 
figures.  Values  for  Apples  and  Apricots 
have  also  appreciated  to  a  marked  degree, 
with  no  lack  of  custom  at  the  improved 
prices.  Little  has  been  so  far  done  in 
Plums,  few  having  been  yet  presented  for 
sale.  For  prime  Red  Plums,  pitted,  5c  is 
an  inside  wholesale  figure  at  this  date. 
Pears  are  too  scarce  at  present  to  quote, 
but  there  is  every  prospect  that  desirable 
qualities  will  command  comparatively 
fancy  figures  this  season.  Not  for  a  long 
time  has  the  dried  fruit  market  through- 
out shown  such  a  generally  encouraging 
condition  for  the  producing  interest  as  at 
present. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   T/i@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice.  In  sacks,     ft..    8!4@  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @11 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7  @— 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   8  ®— 

Nectarines,  ^  ft   5  @  7!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7V4®  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  ®  6)^ 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  12  ®14 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  ®  4H 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  ®— 

Prunes,  Silver   4H@  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   5V4@  6)4 

Apples,  sliced   2!4@— 

Apples,  quartered   2H®  3 

Pigs,  Black   3  @  3H 

Pigs,  White   3%®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4  ®  6 

Pears,  prime  halves   —  @— 

RAISINS. 
With  stocks  exhausted  in  the  hands  of 
the  Growers'  Association,  there  remains 
nothing  to  quote  until  values  shall  be  fixed 
for  coming  crop.  Prices  reported  paid  by 
packers  for  the  clean-up  are  $71  per  ton  on 
3-crown  standard  Muscatels,  $70  per  ton 
for  2-crown  standards  and  all  grades  of 
Pacifies,  $40  per  ton  for  Orientals  or  the 
poorest  of  the  graded  raisins,  and  $30  per 
ton  for  all  inferior  stock,  serviceable  for 
little  else  than  the  manufacture  of  wine 
and  brandy. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  are  still  around  In  market  place 
and  corner  fruit  stand,  but  the  quantity  is 
not  great,  and  if  they  were  out  of  sight 
just  now  they  hardly  would  be  missed. 
If  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  August 
cannot  well  be  claimed  for  Oranges  nor 
March  for  Bartlett  Pears.  Lemon  market 
is  firm  at  the  advanced  quotations,  with 
demand  fair  and  offerings  light.  Limes 
have  been  inclining  against  buyers,  with 
only  moderate  quantities  in  stock. 

Oranges-Valencias,  ^  box   3  00@3  50 

Lemons — California,  select,  ^  box   3  50®  

California,  good  to  choice   2  50@3  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  60@2  00 

Limes -Mexican,  ^  box   7  00@7  50 

NUTS. 

The  Davisville  Almond  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, through  bids  opened  on  Saturday 
last,  is  reported  to  have  sold  this  year's 
pooling  to  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  at  13^c. 
for  Nonpareils,  life,  for  I.  X:  L.'s,  ll|c. 
for  Ne  Plus  Ultras,  9|c.  for  Drake's,  and 
9Jc.  for  Languedoc's.  The  sale  of  the 
Brentwood  Association  is  announced  for 
next  Saturday,  the  17th.  The  Walnut 
crop  is  in  most  sections  in  this  State  in 
about  best  possible  condition  for  present 
date,  but  is  not  yet  wholly  beyond  the 
danger  line.  Prices  for  Walnuts  remain 
undetermined.  The  Peanut  market  is 
ruling  steady,  with  no  great  quantities  in 
stock,  either  domestic  or  imported. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  B>  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked  6M@  6 

Pine  Nuts  5  @  6 

WINE. 

Market  shows  practically  the  same  con- 
dition as  at  date  of  last  review.  With  vir- 
tually no  offerings  at  present  from  first 
hands,  wholesale  values  for  the  time  being 
are  necessarily  largely  nominal.  There  is 
a  firm  tone  to  the  market,   and  every 


prospect  of  profitable  prices  prevailing 
throughout  the  season  for  both  wine 
grapes  and  wine.  Nominal  quotations  for 
dry  wines  of  last  season's  vintage  remain 
22@25c.  per  gallon.  Stocks  of  wines  in 
the  hands  of  wholesalers  and  jobbers  are 
of  comparatively  small  volume. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Plour,  H  sacks  138,198 

Wheat,  centals....  21,300 

Barley,  centals  5J,060 

Oats,  centals   29,000 

Corn,  centals   1,560 

Rye,  centals   300 

Beans,  sacks   4,930 

Potatoes,  sacks....  23,458 

Onions,  sacks   10,581 

Hay,  tons   2,223 

Wool,  bales   1,901 

Hops,  bales   10 


3ince 

Same  tiine 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

511,563 

565,383 

437,365 

664,418 

252,210 

353,109 

100,421 

86,958 

11,630 

4,317 

2,795 

4,180 

9,361 

14,032 

1 14,3,W 

117,867 

28,483 

16,609 

15,828 

22,489 

7,814 

2,830 

11 

101 

EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Plour,  M  sacks   9,880 

Wheat,  centals   1 

Barley,  centals   4 

Oats,  centals   If 5 

Corn,  centals   505 

Beans,  sacks   18 

Hay,  bales    190 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   50 

Honey,  oases   20 

Potatoes,  pack's. . .  299 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1901. 

last  year. 

277,820 

314,676 
650,502 

365,242 

30,063 

64,275 

525 

10,960 

4,379 

477 

2,395 

300 

165 

168,700 

233,621 

13,068 

7,103 

317 

90 

5,569 

1,615 

Rotary  Disc  Plows. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Aug.  7.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  4i4@7c;  prime  wire  tray,  7@7i4c; 
choice,  7?i@8c;. fancy,  8@8Hc. 

California  Dried  Prults.— Market  Arm,  with  a 
good  demand,  and  offerings  light. 

Prunes,  3S4®7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8V4®13c;  Moorpark,  9V4®Ho. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7®  10c;  peeled,  ll@14c. 


The  men  who  make  P  3f  B 
Ready  Roofing  study  roof  weak- 
nesses and  roofing  difficulties  and 
P  &  B  Ready  Roofing  is  made  to 
overcome  the  troubles  and  trials 
resulting  from  poor  and  faulty  roofs. 

Tin  sweats  and  rusts  out. 

Iron  attracts  heat,  expands  and 
contracts  with  the  cold. 

Shingles  warp  and  curl  and  leak. 

Slate  becomes  brittle  and  flakes  off. 

Tar  runs  in  the  sun  and  cracks 
from  the  cold, 

P  &i  B  Ready  Roofing  is  not 
affected  by  heat — neither  contracts, 
expands,  cracks,  scales,  rots  or 
deteriorates.  Gases,  fumes,  smoke, 
rain,  heat,  fire,  moisture  or  snow 
havn't  any  affect  upon  it. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116   Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 


By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12nio.,  331  pp.,  140  original  lllustratioos, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 
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All  the  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  make 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  From 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents,  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles.  * 

"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal." 


Elgin  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter. 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


PATENTS 


330  Market  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
wiih  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
sive  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1760,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  187i. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benetit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  iScienliJic  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa' t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATEINT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Skim-Milk  Calves  in  the  Feed  Lot. 

Feeders  find  that  the  average  skim-milk  calf  does 
not  make  profitable  gains  in  the  feed  lot  and  will  not 
buy  him.  Farmers  find  that  the  difference  in  price 
between  an  ordinary  skim-milk  calf  and  one  that  has 
run  with  the  cow  is  frequently  greater  than  the 
profits  made  from  milking,  and  they  drop  dairy  work. 
Prof.  H.  M.  Cottrell  discourses  of  the  problem  in 
this  way  : 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  during  the  past 
winter  fattened  130  head  of  calves  for  baby  beef. 
These  were  divided  into  nine  lots — one  lot  of  ten  had 
been  raised  by  hand  with  skim  milk,  and  another  lot 
of  ten  had  run  with  their  dams  in  small  pastures  un- 
til weaning.  Both  lots  were  put  m  fattening  yards 
at  weaning  and  were  fed  for  seven  months  on  alfalfa 
hay  and  corn.    The  results  are  as  follows: 

Average 

gain  Feed  for  100 

per  head.  ^pounds  gain.— v 

Pounds.  Corn.  Alfalfa. 
Calves  raised  with  dam . .  435  475  472 

Skim-milk  calves  440  439  436 

Corn  cost  40  cents  a  bushel  and  alfalfa  hay  $8  a 
ton,  making  the  cost  of  each  100  pounds  gain  $5.28 
for  calves  raised  with  their  dams  and  $4.88  for  the 
skim-milk  calves.  The  calves  when  fattened  were 
shipped  to  Kansas  City,  the  steers  in  each  lot  bring- 
ing $5.40  per  hundred  and  the  heifers  $5.15.  The 
packers  paid  the  same  price  for  the  fattened  skim- 
milk  calves  that  they  did  for  the  others.  In  this- 
trial  the  skim-milk  calves  made  the  greater  gain, 
gains  at  the  least  cost,  and  made  the  most  profit. 

We  attribute  the  good  showing  made  by  the  skim- 
milk  calves  to  the  fact  that  at  weaning  time  they 
were  already  on  grain  feed,  they  did  not  worry  at 
loss  of  their  dams  as  did  the  other  calves,  and  they 
were  perfectly  tame. 

The  skim-milk  calves  were  fed  until  weaning  on 
sterilized  skim  milk  with  a  grain  ration  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  corn  and  Kafir  corn,  with  all  the 
alfalfa  hay  they  would  eat.  They  were  fed  in  this  way 
for  twenty-two  weeks  and  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  li  pounds  per  calf.  The  feed  to  raise  these 
calves  to  weaning  cost  $5.27  per  head.  As  the  re- 
sults show,  they  were  in  good  condition  for  feeding 
when  weaned,  and  the  experiment  shows  strongly 
the  good  feeding  qualities  of  the  skim-milk  calf  and 
the  profits  that  can  be  made  from  it,  when  the  calf  is 
properly  handled  from  birth  to  weaning  and  then 
pushed  for  baby  beef. 

The  College  herd  of  scrub  cows,  bought  without  re- 
gard to  their  value  for  the  dairy,  produced  in  a  year, 
at  creamery  prices,  milk  worth  $37.75  per  cow.  The 
skim-milk  calves  which  were  fattened  in  this  experi- 
ment were  of  mixed  breeding  and  were  selected  with- 
out regard  to  their  value  for  the  production  of  baby 
beef.  They  brought  an  average  of  $40  each  when 
marketed  at  about  a  year  old.  This  shows  a  gross 
income  in  a  year  from  a  scrub  cow  and  a  scrub  calf 


of  $77.75,  when  both  cow  and  calf  are  pushed,  the 
cow's  milk  sold  and  the  calf  raised  on  skim  milk. 

The  best  cow  in  the  scrub  herd  produced  milk  in  a 
year  worth,  at  creamy  prices,  $60.88.  The  best  calf 
in  the  skim-milk  lot  brought  $47.  This  shows  that  a 
good  scrub  cow  with  a  good  calf  could  be  made  to 
bring  over  $100  gross  income  in  a  year.  With  large 
grade  Shorthorn  or  Hereford  cows  of  the  dairy  type 
crossed  with  a  short-legged,  thick-meated,  blocky 
bull,  the  returns  from  both  cow  and  calf  would  un- 
doubtedly be  much  greater,  making  the  combination 
of  dairying  and  baby  beef  very  profitable. 


The  Shanghai,  China,  Telephone  Exchange. 

China,  with  very  few  railway  and  telegraph  lines, 
has  fewer  telephone  lines  or  exchanges.  The 
Ericsson  Telephone  Co.  recently  installed  one  of  the 
first  telephone  switchboards  at  Shanghai,  China. 


With  the  latter  every  Chinese  character  has  a  num- 
ber, and  in  using  the  telegraph  it  is  necessary  to  first 
translate  the  message  into  numbers,  then  telegraph 
the  numbers,  and  finally  where  received  translate  the 
numbers  back  into  Chinese  characters. 

The  operation  of  the  Ericsson  full  multiple  switch- 
board is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  to  be  ex- 
tremely simple,  each  section  being  divided  into  five 
panels  for  convenience,  and  in  large  boards  an  annex 
is  placed  at  each  end.  The  plugs  and  cords  are 
placed  on  two  different  planes,  the  answering  below 
and  the  calling  above — an  advantage  to  the  operator, 
as  the  answering  jacks  are  just  above  the  answering 
plugs,  thus  separating  them  entirely  from  the  calling 
plugs  and  multiple  jacks.  In  case  of  a  call,  the  oper- 
ator answers  and  can  connect  directly  from  her  own 
division  with  any  other  subscriber  in  the  board,  thus 
giving  very  quick  service  and  saving  the  time  of  the 
calling  subscriber  and  of  the  other  operators.  Each 
operator  has  eighteen  pairs  of  cords  and  plugs,  which 


Shanghai,  China,  Telephone  Exchange. 


The  illustration  is  of  the  first  section,  now  in  full 
operation.  It  is  a  full  multiple  board,  made  by  L.  M. 
Ericsson  &  Co.,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  designed  for  an 
ultimate  capacity  of  5000  subscribers.  In  the  illus- 
tration it  will  be  noted  that,  while  the  "chief"  is  a 
lady  operator  and  was  imported  from  Sweden  with 
the  switchboard,  the  others  are  all  natives.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  remarkably  apt  in  learning  to  operate, 
quick  in  their  movements,  and  readily  become  expert 
operators.  For  service  with  the  Chinese  language 
the  telephone  is  much  superior  to  the  telegraph. 


provides  for  the  busiest  exchanges.  As  switchboards 
of  this  same  pattern  are  already  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  the  Ericsson  Co.,  296  Broadway,  New 
York,  or  their  Pacific  coast  agents,  the  Electric 
Railway  &  Manufacturers'  Supply  Co.,  68-72  First 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  take  pleasure  in  giving 
further  information  to  those  who  are  interested. 


In  using  forms  for  concrete  work,  a  coating  of  soft 
soap  prevents  the  concrete  from  sticking  to  the  forms 
when  they  are  removed. 


JERSEYS  AT  AUCTION! 


Owing  to  other  business  I  offer  my  entire  herd  of  Registered  Jerseys  at  auction,  without  limit  or 


reserve,  at  my  ranch  near  Compton, 


Wednesday,  August  Uth, 

AX    lO    PL.  IW. 

This  herd  Is  composed  of  carefully  selected  and  royally  bred  animals  and  for  Individual  excellence 
stands  In  the  front  rank,  and  numbers  among  It  many  IMPORTED  ANIMALS. 


BULLS  IN  THE  HERD  ARE: 

TORRBNCBLLA'S  TORMENTOR,  44415,  by  Oonan's  Tormentor,  he  by  Tormentor,  Imp.,  tho  founda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Coomassle  strain. 

MATILDA'S  DUKB  2d,  46406,  by  Matilda's  Duke,  tracing  back  to  Stoke  Pogls,  the  greatest  bull  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

AnONQ  THE  FEHALES  IN  THE  HERD  ARE: 

MATILDA'S  OONAN,  1 19388,  by  Matilda's  Duke  out  of  Sigletta,  test  20  lbs.  V2y,  oz. 
SILVIA'S  BTHLBBL,  by  Ethleel  2d's  Jubilee,  average  record  35  lbs.  5V4  oz. 

VELA  HASTlNaS,  another  descendant  of  Oxford  Kate  who  has  a  record  of  39  lbs.  butter  In  7  days. 
AND  MANY  OTHERS.   

FLIRTY    HEAD  JERSEYS. 

Extended  pedigree  with  each  animal  and  sold  without  reserve.    Here  Is  a  grand  opportunity. 

MRS.  L  J.  HAMMOND  HASTINGS,  Compton,  Cal. 

Teams  will  meet  all  trains  to  carry  visitors  to  the  ranch  which  Is  one  and  one-half  miles  northeast 
from  depot.   LUNCH  SERVED. 

DEWET.  STIONG  Ik  CO^  Patent  SoUdtors.  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco.  CaL 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRA2I. 

Write  for  particulars,  ofBclal  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  States  since 
I89.S  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

R/\SXEUR  VACCIINE  CO.,  "UIcago?' 

Branch   Office,   37    Sheldon   Bulldin(E,   San    Pranclsco.  Cal. 


THE  COLUMBIA 


THRESHER 


Write  for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue  and 
Price  List— FREE. 


SWEEP 

AND 

TREAD 
POWERS 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  Racine.  Wis. 


Box  114 


BELLE  CITiA 

FEED  and 

ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 

with  blower  car- 
rier attarhment. 
All  Bizes.    fata-  | 
lOKue  and  latest  | 
book  about 
etisi- 

wnt 
free 
on  re- 
quest. I 
Write! 
for  It. 


'^BLACKLEQINE." 

PASTEUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINE,  single  treatment,  ready  for  use. 

No  mixing,  filtering  or  injecting.    Applied  with  a  needle,  furnished  free. 

F»/\SXEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  chioogo. 

BRAINCH  CJF'F I CE :    37  SHELDON  BLDU.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Mammitis  or  Garget. 

We  have  had  very  full  discussions  of 
milk  fever  during  recent  issues  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  proceed  to  another  very  serious 
udder  trouble  commonly  known  as  gar- 
get. The  veterinary  writer  of  the 
London  Farmer  says  this  trouble  has 
been  very  destructive  this  year  in 
England,  and  he  gives  what  seems  to 
be  a  very  thorough  account  of  it. 

Analogy  Between  Milk  Fever  and 
Garget. — A  great  increase  of  that  fa- 
tal malady  known  as  milk  fever  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  consequences 
of  high  breeding  among  cows,  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  mam- 
mitis or  garget  is  largely  due  to  the 
same  process  of  selection.  "Very 
likely,"  the  reader  will  say.  It  may  be 
so,  but  the  risk  is  worth  taking,  as 
whether  we  keep  cows  to  give  three 
gallons  or  five  makes  all  the  difference 
between  a  loss  or  a  small  profit.  It  is 
an  unanswered  fact,  and  it  may  also  be 
hoped  that  in  time  the  defect  will  be 
bred  out.  In  the  meantime  we  must 
recognize  facts,  and  allow  a  margin  on 
our  calculations  if  we  would  balance 
the  ledger  over  an  average  of  years. 

Particular  Causes  of  Garget. — 
The  above  is  a  prediposing  cause  in  gen- 
eral. What  are  the  particular  causes, 
and  how  can  we  avoid  them,  is  the 
practical  side  of  the  question.  One  of 
the  causes  in  heifers  and  other  animals 
at  the  first  parturition  is  sometimes 
overlooked.  It  is  an  imperforate  teat, 
like  those  supernumerary  ones  gen- 
erally present  at  the  back  of  the  bag. 
The  duct  or  passage  is  only  partly 
formed,  and  the  milk  being  unable  to 
escape,  remains  in  the  milk  channels 
and  undergoes  changes  which  give  rise 
to  garget.  For  this  congenital  defect 
we  can  do  nothing  of  any  real  value. 
It  is  true  we  may  make  an  artificial 
opening,  and  get  milk  from  it,  but  we 
cannot  create  a  sphincter  muscle  to 
keep  it  from  running  away.  The  chief 
thing  in  such  cases  is  to  recognize  the 
cause  by  an  exploration  with  the  sy- 
phon, and  having  ascertained  the  con- 
dition, to  at  once  dry  off  the  animal 
and  convert  to  other  purposes. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  animals 
whose  pedigree  or  other  value  may 
make  it  worth  while  to  keep  them  for 
breeding,  but  defects  of  this  kind  are 
very  likely  to  be  hereditary,  and,  as  a 
rule,  it  will  be  best  to  weed  them  from 
the  herd  or  flock.  We  have  heard  dairy- 
men assert  that  three-quarters  from 
a  good  cow  will  often  give  as  much  as 
four,  but  they  neglect  to  add  from  a 
poor  cow.  It  is  a  fact  that  compen- 
sation is  often  found  in  an  hyper- 
trophied  condition  of  one  gland,  when  its 
fellow  is  lost,  but  where  the  glandular 
secretions  have  already  been  artific- 
ially forced  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
rule  will  obtain.  Prof.  Edgar,  who  has 
made  a  very  special  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, says  that  a  first-class  cow  with 
one  quarter  lost  will  be  worth,  as  a 
milk  producer,  about  £4  10s  per  an- 
num less  than  if  she  had  the  full  com- 
plement. If  his  calculation  is  to  be 
accepted,  a  lost  quarter  is  justly  re- 
garded as  a  very  serious  objection. 
Although  each  quarter  is  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  rest,  it  is  my  experi- 
ence that  a  cow  affected  in  one  quarter 
is  more  likely  than  others  to  have  an- 
other quarter  go  wrong  on  subsequent 
calvings. 

Several  Varieties  of  Mammitis. — 
It  is  because  there  are  bcveral  varie- 
ties of  mammitis  that  so  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  among  cattlemen 
as  to  the  importance  of  it  and  as  to 
the  treatment.  The  commonest  form 
in  cows  and  ewes,  as  well  as  sows, 
at  the  first  parturition  is  nothing  more 
than  engorgement.  The  reader  knows, 
of  course,  that  milk,  like  all  other  se- 
cretion, must  be  derived  from  the 
blood  ;  that  at  the  time  the  young  are 
brought  forth  there  is  a  determination 
of  blood  to  the  udder,  and  that  the 
glandular  substance  has  the  power  of 
selection  of  the  material  we  call 
milk,  just  as  the  salivary  glands  select 


SAVE  310-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  DSE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAn  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  S50.-  to  S800.- 
"Alpha"  and  "Baby  "  styles.  Send  for  Catalogne. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    |    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  1  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRA.MI1I8CO,  CAL., 


or  separate  saliva,  the  liver  secretes 
bile,  the  testes  semen,  and  so  on.  The 
supply  of  blood  may  be  overdone,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the 
glands  may  not  be  able  to  manu- 
facture their  special  products  fast 
enough,  and  there  follows  congestion. 
There  is  more  blood  in  the  vessels  and 
contiguous  tissues  than  can  be  circu- 
lated freely ;  exudation  follows  from 
the  vessels,  the  udder  is  hard  and 
swollen,  but  very  likely  not  particu- 
larly tender.  These  are  the  cases 
which  bring  so  much  credit  to  reme- 
dies whose  merit  consists  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  employing  them. 
Any  unctuous  matter,  as  goose  grease, 
or  white  oils,  melted  lard,  green  oils, 
etc.,  rubbed  in  with  a  degree  of  pres- 
sure from  the  fingers,  and  continued 
for  some  minutes  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  is  helpful  in  dispersing  the  blood 
and  giving  capacity  to  the  gland.  The 
bunting  and  pushing  of  the  calf  and  the 
lamb  perform  this  useful  function  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  often  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  mother,  as  any  one  may 
see.  It  is  when  the  gland  is  too  pain- 
ful, or  the  dam  too  irritable  to  bear 
this  natural  remedy  that  matters  as- 
sume a  more  serious  aspect,  and  we 
have  to  interfere.  Many  persons  use 
warm  fomentations  with  good  effect, 
but  I  should  like  to  say  here  that  those 
who  best  succeed  use  also  some  lard 
or  marshmallow  ointment,  or  other 
grease  as  well.  Warm  water  relieves 
congestion  at  the  time,  and  gives  room 
within  by  enabling  the  skin  to  stretch, 
but  the  integument  shrinks  again  when 
it  dries.  Lard  or  vaseline  permits  of 
more  stretching,  and  eases  the  pain 
for  a  longer  time  without  the  contrac- 
tion which  follows  evaporation.  Such 
cases  of  mere  hyperaemia  or  conges- 
tion ought  to  be  cured  with  proper 
nursing  and  care. 

Another  Cause  of  Garget. — Quite 
another  matter  is  the  garget  due  to 
the  blocked-up  milk  channels  from  a 
previous  parturition.  Bad  drying  off 
is  responsible  for  a  large  number  of 
cases.  There  is  a  curdle  which  slowly 
contracts,  and  does  not  harm  so  long 
as  the  udder  does  not  spring  again 
with  approaching  parturition,  but 
when  this  occurs  and  the  gland  sub- 
stance is  swelled  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity, then  the  small,  insoluble  sub- 
stance blocks  the  way,  and  milk  is  held 
back  behind  it,  undergoes  changes  in 
its  constitution,  and  becomes  a  center 
of  infection  involving  the  whole  of  that 
quarter. 

Treatment  for  it  is  then  required  as 
for  infectious  mammitis.  This  form 
is  not  infrequent  among  cows.  It 
is,  however,  most  dreaded  in  the 
ewe  flock,  and  rapidly  spreads,  pre- 
sumably from  lying  on  the  soiled 
ground  previously  infected  by  others. 
Accidental  mammitis  we  may  call  such 
cases  as  arise  from  the  stings  of  in- 
sects and  of  adders.  The  latter  may 
sometimes  be  found  by  careful  ex- 
amination after  washing  with  soap 
and  warm  water.  The  sting  of  a  bee 
or  a  wasp  should  be  extracted  with 
fine  forcepts  or  tweezers  if  found,  and 
the  seat  of  the  injury  bathed  with  a  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  trouble 
is  not,  however,  usually  detected  early 
enough,  and  restlessness  in  being 
milked  and  a  diminishing  supply  is  com- 
monly the  first  thing  noticed. 

Possess  a  Teat  Syphon.  —  Every 
stockman  should  posses  a  teat  syphon, 
and,  what  is  more,  know  how  to  use  it. 
To  those  who  do  not  we  would  say,  do 
not  use  any  unnecessary  force,  or  you 
will  permanently  injure  the  teat  and 
leave  it  leaky.  If  the  orifice  is  found, 
and  the  syphon  gently  and  slowly  in- 
troduced, the  sphincter  muscle  relaxes 
and  permits  its  entrance.  All  the  milk 
or  watery  fluid  that  can  be  got  out 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  it  may  be 
worth  while  intruding  a  hay  stalk  up 


the  syphon  and  reinserting  it  two  or 
three  times  before  concluding  there  is  no 
more  to  be  got.  Little  granulated 
masses  may  stop  the  tube,  and  when 
cleared  it  will  run  again.  After  this 
the  udder  should  be  stripped  by  hand 
and  manipulated  to  break  up  any  curdles 
that  are  not  too  hard.  The  syphon 
ought  to  be  made  aseptic  by  carbolized 
oil,  or  any  of  the  reliable  disinfectants, 
before  use,  and  carefully  cleaned  before 
putting  away,  or  it  will  very  likely  be 
the  means  of  introducing  septic  matter 
and  making  things  worse. 

Local  Treatment. — As  an  injection 
into  the  udder  for  any  form  of  garget, 
save  the  simple  congestions  previously 
referred  to,  1  have  found  the  best  re- 
sults from  chinosol  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one-fourth  ounce  to  one-half  pint, 
sending  up  that  amount  daily  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  There  is  no 
doubt,  too,  that  aperients  are  valuable 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  al- 
though discarded  for  a  time  by  the  ad- 
vanced theorists  on  the  Continent,  the 
custom  has  been  reverted  to  by  the 
leading  men  at  home  and  abroad. 
Aloes,  proportioned  to  the  species,  age, 
and  variety  of  animal,  is  given  in  bold 
doses — as  much  as  two  ounces  or  more 
for  a  Shorthorn  cow,  and  a  dram  or  so 
for  a  ewe.  It  is  combined  with  Epsom 
or  glauber  salts,  ginger,  and  niter. 
This  treatment  is  attempted  with  a 
view  to  what  is  called  "resolution,"  or 
the  resolving  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts and  restoration  to  normal  func- 
tion and  the  saving  of  the  gland.  De- 
spite these  precautions,  and  in  many  of 
the  infectious  cases,  there  will  be  either 
abscess  form,  which  will  need  fomenta- 
tion and  lancing  when  ripe  for  the  dis- 
charge of  matter,  or  else  the  quarter 
will  slough.  By  the  latter  we  mean 
local  death  and  separation.  After  much 
pain  and  loss  of  condition,  a  dark  line  of 
demarcation  begins  to  show  between 
the  living  and  dead  tissue,  the  skin  at 
the  edges  curls  up,  and  the  quarter, 
after  a  variable  time,  drops  out  as  a 
dead  mass,  leaving  an  aching  void 
which  one  might  suppose  would  be  long 
in  filling  up.  It,  however,  heals  up 
very  quickly,  when  once  the  dead  tissue 
is  cast  off.  It  should  be  dusted  over 
with  a  dry  antiseptic  powder,  and 
nature  will  do  the  rest.  There  is  com- 
monly so  much  loss  of  condition  that 
many  ewes  are  not  worth  saving,  and 
cows  are  reduced  so  in  flesh  as  to 


WHEELS 

••FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle, 
o  blarkHmi til's  bills  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  reset.  Fityourold  wagon 
with  low  Bteel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Onr  catalogue 
tells  yon  how  to  do  it.  Address 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy.  III. 


DON'T  EXPECT 

PAGE  Fence  results  nnlees  you  use  The  PAGE. 
PAGK  WOVEN  WIKE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN.  MlfH. 


^^asasasaifl ;  [r'i'i«X[Tii>  That's  what  agrents  can 
i  make  selling-  IWAN'S 

0 PATENT  IMPROVED  POST 
HOLE  and  WELL  AUGER, 
yj  A  man  can  do  thrice  the  work 
IM  III  with  an  "IWAN"  than  with  any 
UV  ~       other.    Used  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 

»^  ment,  which  buys  only  the  best. 
^  Higrhest  award,  World '8  Pair, 
^  ^  1893.  Price,  each,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
^  il  or  9  inch,  $2.50;  10  inch, 
W  ^^^s.  *3.00.  Users  value  them  at 
^  $25.00.     Inquire  of  hard- 

allll  W  ^^''^  dealers,  or  write  us 
I      11    ^^''^  particulars. 

»ll   jM   honeyman  hardware  CO.. 
Portland,  Ore. 


GOODS. 
NETTING. 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

17-IC  PRBnONT  STRBBT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Sharpies  Tubular 

Dairy  Separators 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
(Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
'.urners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  C%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Vive  sizes— S50  to  $200  each. 

Valuable  bo-)k  on  "Business  Dairying" 
and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


scarcely  pay  for  keeping  over.  Import- 
ance, then,  of  taking  active  measures 
at  first  will  be  apparent,  and  a  wise 
stockkeeper  will  separate  the  cow  or 
ewe  that  shows  symptoms  of  garget. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Boomer. 

LAMENESS  AND  EYE  TROUBLE. 

To  THE  Editor:— We  have  two  cases 
of  lameness  among  our  young  cattle. 
They  are  in  good  condition,  but  seem  to 
get  lame  in  the  back  all  of  a  sudden  and 
run  sideways,  and  any  excitement  makes 
them  worse.  One  of  them  has  died.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  what  the  disease  is  and 
how  to  cure  it  ?  We  also  have  some  of 
the  same  lot  that  are  getting  scums  over 
their  eyes.  Please  tell  me  what  this  is 
also. — Reader,  Pixley. 

The  symptoms  in  the  two  cases  of 
lameness  that  you  present  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  diagnosis  or  give  you 
any  idea  as  to  the  treatment. 

The  eye  disease  you  mention  is  of  an 
infectious  nature.  I  would  advise  that 
you  isolate  the  affected  animals  and 
place  them  m  darkened  stalls.  The 
eyes  should  be  well  bathed  in  a  solution 
of  boracic  acid.  After  wiping  dry,  a 
small  amount  of  iodoform  vaseline  should 
be  inserted  between  the  lids  by  means 
of  the  finger.  Then  the  eyelids  should 
be  rubbed  gently  in  order  to  spread  the 
ointment  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
eyeball.  It  is  important  that  the  oint- 
ment should  be  prepared  in  the  strength 
of  one  part  iodoform  to  twelve  parts  of 
vaseline,  and  be  careful  that  no  par- 
ticles of  iodoform  are  left  undissolved  in 
the  vaseline,  as  they  will  have  an  irri- 
tating effect  on  the  eye.  Several  ap- 
plications made  as  directed  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  perform  a  cure. 

FOR  PROUD  flesh  IN  A  WOUND. 

To  THE  Editor:— We  have  a  horse 
that  received  an  ugly  cut  on  hind  leg  with 
barbed  wire,  and  before  it  was  discovered 
the  proud  flesh  had  grown  considerably. 
We  have  been  unable  to  check  its  growth; 
consequently  the  wound  does  not  heal  as 
it  should.  It  is  probable  that  when  it  does 
heal  there  will  be  a  hard  lump  where  the 
wound  was,  unless  we  can  secure  more  in- 
telligent and  effective  treatment. — Sub- 
scriber, Los  Angeles  county. 

In  the  above  case  I  would  advise  you 
to  dust  powdered  bluestone  (cupric  sul- 
phate) on  the  granulated  surface  daily, 
after  thoroughly  washing  the  wound ; 
continue  this  treatment  until  the  proud 
flesh  is  removed  and  the  wound  is  even 
with  the  surface  ;  then  treat  as  a  fresh 
wound.  J.  B.  Boomer,  M.  D.  V. 

510  Van  Ness  avenue,  S.  F. 


If  yoa  want  to  double  your  crops,  have 
large  bealtby  trees  and  sound  fruit,  gpray 
them  with  a  solution  made  from 

Black  Soluble 
Insecticide  Soap. 

Greatest  Success  of  the  Century. 

Awarded  on  Us  merits  Grand  Prize  at  the  Parts 
Exhibition,  and  Gold  Medals  at  the  International 
Exhibitions  of  Rome,  Dijon  and  Turin;  also  a  Di- 
ploma of  Honor  at  Marseilles  Pamphlets,  prices 
and  other  Information  furnished  promptly  on  ap- 
plication.   «S"For  sale  by  all  reliable  seedsmen. 

V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
190-192  Prince  St.,  New  York  City. 


LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 

Notary  Pablic  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  UONTOOMKRT  STREICT, 
Bet.Cal»ornla  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL 
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Bees  and  Locust  Blossoms. 

H.  T.  Chrisman  writes  to  the  Han- 
ford  Journal  of  his  observations  upon 
honey  bees  on  locust  blossoms,  oppos- 
ing the  view  of  Mr.  Motheral,  who 
claims  to  have  made  the  discovery  that 
bees  become  intoxicated  by  sipping  the 
honey  from  the  blossoms  of  wild  locust 
trees. 

Mr.  Chrisman  says  this  subject — the 
cause  of  so  many  bees  dying — was 
brought  up  in  the  bee  keepers'  meet- 
ings in  that  county  for  discussion  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  the  theory  that 
locust  blossoms  caused  the  bees  to  be- 
come poisoned,  or  that  it  has  any  ill 
effects  upon  them,  was  exploded.  It 
was  proved  that  the  bees  gained  rap- 
idly in  strength  and  honey  production 
when  feeding  on  the  locust  blossoms. 

The  real  cause  of  dead  and  stupefied 
bees  frequently  seen  under  the  black 
locust  trees  was  discovered  to  be  a 
bird,  the  oriole.  The  blossom  being 
deep  the  bees  crawl  down  into  them  to 
get  the  honey,  and  while  they  are  there 
the  oriole  attacks  them  from  the  rear. 
The  bird  catches  hold  of  the  bee  at  the 
third  segment  of  the  abdomen  and  re- 
lieves the  bee  of  its  honey  sack.  The 
bird  then  drops  the  bee.  Some  fall  to 
the  ground  dead,  caused  by  the  squeez- 
ing they  have  undergone  ;  others  live 
quite  awhile,  only  to  die  afterwards.  I 
have  examined  hundreds  of  bees  which 
had  been  attacked  by  the  oriole,  as 
also  have  other  bee  men,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  bees  were  all  found  to 
have  been  relieved  of  their  honey  sack 
at  exactly  the  same  place. 

I  had  my  bees  near  the  Hanford  park 
several  years  before  the  locust  trees 
were  cut  down,  and  the  bees  flourished 
finely  on  the  locust  blossoms  ;  in  fact,  I 
always  figured  on  a  fine  lot  of  honey 
from  my  bees  while  they  were  there, 
and  always  got  it. 

Mahogany  in  South  America. 

Consul  General  Guenther  writes  from 
Frankfort,  Germany,  June  12,  1901 : 
German  technical  papers  state  that  in 
Central  and  South  America  the  reve- 
nues of  many  districts  depend  on  the 
skill  and  activity  of  mahogany  hunters. 
Mahogany  trees  do  not  grow  it  groups ; 
much  less  are  there  whole  forests  of 
them.  They  are  scattered,  usually  con- 
cealed in  thickets.  It  requires  skill  and 
experience  to  find  them.  To  fell  a  tree 
involves  the  work  of  two  men  for  a 
whole  day.  On  account  of  a  thick 
thorny  growth  near  the  base  of  the 
tree  a  scaffold  is  erected  around  it, 
and  above  this,  at  a  height  of  from  10 
to  15  feet,  the  tree  is  cut,  so  that  the 
best  part  is  really  lost.  The  felled  tree 
is  then  freed  of  branches  and  hauled  on 
a  rough  wagon  by  oxen  to  the  nearest 
river,  where  rafts  are  made  and 
floated  down. 

Exposition  in  Japan. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  let- 
ter to  a  resident  of  New  York  by  Con- 
sul Lyon  of  Hiogo,  dated  June  5,  1901  : 
"  The  proposed  exposition  in  Japan  will 
be  held  in  Osaka  from  March  1  to  July 
31,  1903.  The  articles  to  be  exhibited 
include  agricultural,  horticultural,  for- 
estry and  water  products,  mining,  in- 
dustrial and  mechanical  exhibits,  and 
those  pertaining  to  education,  science, 
sanitation,  economy  and  the  fine  arts. 
The  articles  shall  be  those  collected, 
produced  or  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
jects of  the  empire,  or  by  foreigners 
residing  in  Japan.  The  cost  of  the  ex- 
position is  to  be  paid  by  the  imperial 
treasury,  except  the  expenses  of  ex- 
hibiting, which  will  be  borne  by  the 
exhibitors." 


How's  This? 


We  otter  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  ol  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

WEST  &  TRAtrx,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

WALDINO,  KiNNAN  &  MARVIN,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75o.  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Big  Sheaves 

result  from  the  use  of  fertilizers  con- 
taining liberal  percentages  of 

Potash 


OUR  BOOKS  are  not  advertising  dia- 
logues, but  arc  scientific  publications,  written 
by  agricultural  authorities.  We  mail  tliem 
free  to  farmers  upon  request.  Send  your 
name  and  address  to 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nass;iu  St.,  New  York. 


MBXER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Oa'. 
are  Sole  Agrents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Breeders*  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  content  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,;t-yr.  and  2-yr.-old classes,  except  Ist  on 
2-yr.-old  in  181>5.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  3nd  for  S-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BDL.L8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Gal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSETS,  HOLSTEINS  A  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WlllUm  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporters.  Bstabllshed  1876. 


J.  H.  ULIUE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulla  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

tor  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  LoB  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROCGBIJRKU  FOWLH  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Boblnson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRO>ZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  A 
Co.,  Loi  Angeles.  Cal.  Bstabllshed  in  1878. 


POLAND-CHINAS.— Spring  pigs  JIS.OO  to  120.00 
each.    S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sous.  Kuigsburg,  Cal. 


50  HEAD  CHOK^E  POLANU-CH  IN.*.  HOOS 

frotn  recorded  breeder".  Boars  6  to  10  months  old; 
fit  to  head  any  herd.    P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  626<iO.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Taaforan,  1900. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANF,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and 
importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLBY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
B  1  a  Ic  «  ,    JVl  o  rri  1 1   A.  Tou/n^t 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  S5-S7-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Anselei. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  Portland,  Or. 


HIGHEST  TEST 

OS 96 -TEST 

THE  BEST 

FOR  DIPPING  PRUNES 
FOR  PICKLING  OLIVES 


IN  DIPPINfi  PtfllNP^i  Much  depends  upon  the  Ije. 
HI    U\ir  r  I'KVJI^C,*^   Seal  Lye  is  cheapest  because  i 

pure  as  lye  can  be  made— 98  per  cent  test.  Ask  for  Red  beal  Lye  in  'I 
cans,  you  then  secure  \  pounds  net  weight  of  the  best  jye  in  the  market; 
pound  cans  are  short  weight. 


Red 
t  >s  as 
pound 
all  1- 


Feeding:  Compound 


For 
Live  Stock 


It  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  all  animals  that  they 
receive  a  suitable  addition  to  the  ration,  not  only  to  re- 
store them  if  out  of  condition,  but  to  keep  them  in  the 
VP  most  ])rofitable  state  of  health.  This  is  obtained  by 
Lincoln  Feeding  Compound  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  and  desirable  substitute  for  so-called  "Stock 
tJ^fc©l-^^'  Foods."  Write  for  literature  regarding  this  cheap  and 
economical  preparation. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  152  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicaro. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  :    Room  37,  Sheldon  Bnllding,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BXJC3rC3rIESS! 

Good  ones,  with  leather  quarter  top,  2000-mtle  axle,  etc.,  etc.,  SSS.OO. 
WE  GUARANTEE  'EM.  No  old  style  goods-all  up  to  date— just 
from  factory  this  week.  We  have  everything  on  wheels:  Carriages, 
Runabout  Wagons,  Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.    WRITE  OR  CALL. 

AL-LISOIN.    IMEF-F"   &  CO., 

222  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ORDERS  ARE  COMING  IN 

for  spring  pigs.  We  have  shipped  a  few  and  have  orders  entered  for  others  to  be  shipped  when  old 
enough.  We  sold  wo  of  the  three  hogs  advertised  the  past  few  weeks  and  now  offer  the  remaining 
Poland-China  sow  farrowed  June  25  1900,  sired  by  Missouris  Best  U.  S.  46355  and  out  of  Happy  Queen 
134192  sired  by  the  great  JIUOO.OO  boar  Happy  Union  41111.   Write  us  for  particulars. 

SESSIONS  &  CO..  Lynwood  Dairy  &  Stock  Farm.  II?  E.  23rd  St..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


FOR  F»OULXRY. 


We  have  put  in  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  Bve  hours  it  is  sacl<ed  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
is  the  only  genuine  odorless  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.  Sample  free.  Try  It  for  your  poultry. 
N.  OHLANDT  Si  CO.,  Indiana  and  Tolo  Sts..  San  Francisco.    (Successors  to  Emery  Ferlilizer  Co.) 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroyingf  gfroond  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  -  New  York  -  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  -  San  Francisco. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

Wc  keep  ;ill  the  le.idlnir  varieties.  Have  BO  brped- 
ing  yards  Why  not  Improve  your  stoek.  Mau  f  H  of 
the  Improved  Paclflc  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulating,  hot  wa'er.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  ApplLtnces  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Paclflc  Coasl  I'dulU  reis'Ilaiul-Bookand  Guide.  Price 40c. 
postpaid.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Catitro  Strret,  Oakland,  Oal. 

ALMOND  HULLING  and 
SEPARATING  MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO., 

(New  Shops.)  UAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


Wc  are  the  largfest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  dtnlogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Feeds-::Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


<57  PAGES,  BOnilD  IS  CLOTH. 
Price,  9.2  Foatpald. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MONEY  iif  HONEY! 

TUB  WEEKLY 

\MERICAH  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  aboat  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Frh. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

llSMlchigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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DO  YOt  WANT 

More  Cream  and  Less  Work? 

Then  Buy  an 


lmt)roved 
Scjjarator 


That  is  the  kind  that 


CETS  ALL 
inE  CREAI»1 


It  also  saves  much  time  and 
labor  and  makes  dairying  more 
pleasant  and  profitable. 


'J  VT. FARM  MACHl NE  CO.,B[LipWS  FALLS.VT  ^ 


Floating  Gardens  in  Russia. 

In  a  practical  paper  in  the  August 
Century,  on  "  America's  Agricultural 
Eegeneration  of  Russia,"  Alaxander 
Hume  Ford  describes  the  floating 
gardens  that  are  a  feature  of  certain 
great  Russian  streams. 

Along  these  great  watercourses, 
which  American  dredgers  are  con- 
stantly deepening,  are  to  be  found  the 
most  extensive  and  productive  farms 
of  Russia.  In  a  rich  agricultural 
country  intersected  everywhere  by  ca- 
nals, it  is  not  surprising  that  a  novel 
method  of  presenting  object  lessons  to 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  has  been  evolved. 

The  Russian  educators  in  casting 
about  for  the  best  means  of  econom- 
ically fulfilling  their  mission  decided 
to  experiment  with  immense  floating 
gardens  hundreds  of  feet  in  length. 
These  great  barges,  built  wide  enough 
to  give  comfortable  area  for  the 
laying  out  of  a  garden,  are  launched 
with  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice. 
As  these  floating  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  drift  down  stream  to 
warmer  climes,  the  seeds  sprout,  and 
grain  grows   and  eventually  ripens. 

On  the  deck  of  the  great  barge  is  an 
extensive  building,  the  residence  of  the 
professors  of  agriculture  who  have  the 
station  in  charge,  and  a  smaller  house 
for  the  crew.  The  size  of  these  build- 
ings, however,  is  dwarfed  by  the 
immensity  of  the  barge.  On  its  great 
broad  deck,  besides  the  vegetable  and 
grain  beds,  are  various  working  mod- 
els of  beehives ;  for  the  government 
is  bending  every  energy  to  revive  this 
industry  once  famous  in  Russia,  when 
honey  mead  was  the  national  drink. 

As  the  barge  journeys  with  the  cur- 
rent, it  stops  at  every  village.  The 
church  bell  is  rung,  and  the  people 
gather  from  the.  fields  to  be  led  by  the 
starosta  or  mayor,  to  the  floating 
farm.  They  are  invited  aboard,  where 
the  various  plants  are  explained  to 
them,  while  illustrated  lectures  are 
sometimes  given  on  the  advantages 
of  diversified  farming.  The  questions 
of  the  peasants  are  intelligently  an- 
swered, and  seed  is  often  left  with  the 
most  enterprising  for  planting. 

So  far  the  large  experimental  farms 
have  proved  the  most  efficient  method 
of  spreading  the  new  knowledge  of 
farming  in   Russia,   for    the  country 


FOR  RENT. 

320-Acre  Farm, 

two  miles  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  One  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  Buildings  and  Selds  adapted 
to  diversified  farming  or  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock.   Rent  Five  (85.00)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,    -    SANTA  ROSA.  CAL. 


FRUITGROWERS,^  desiring  excellent 

NURSERYMEN, 


'  1  location  near  city 
f  of   40,000,  choice 


V  of  selection  under 
f  new  im  gallon 
I  canal,  at  low  cost 

SEED  GROWERS,  j  '^^^^t^ers 

-  SPOKAHE  VALLET  LARB  &  WATER  CO., 
Spokane,  Wathineton. 


is  one  vast  plain.  The  great  rivers  flow- 
ing southward  through  the  rich  agri- 
cultural prairies  take  their  rise  in  the 
dense  forests  of  central  and  northern 
Russia.  Here  the  great  barges  are 
built  late  in  the  fall,  the  freshets  are 
made  to  save  the  expense  of  launching 
and  when  fall  comes  again  the  wood 
of  the  barges  can  be  sold  in  the  tree- 
less southern  country,  where  wood  is 
dear,  and  thus  made  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  trip  down-stream. 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  23,  1901. 

679,100.— Orb  Washer— C.  F.  Allen,  S.  F. 
678,8.58.— Well  Castngs-A.  J.  Bellah,  Visalia,  Cal. 
678,857.— Filter— J.  J.  Betzold,  Fresno,  Cal. 
679,014.— Plow— J.  O.  Boger,  Redlaods,  Cal. 
679,108.— Car  Ventilator— B.  F.  Clarue,  S.  F. 
67?,948.— FxTENSiON  Table— E.  Estes,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

678,949  —Ironing  Machine— F.  E.  Fay,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

679,234  —Trunk-  Fastener— E.  H.  Fox,  Oljmpia, 
Wash. 

679,020 —Lawn  MOWER- H.  Garrett,  Pendleton,  Or. 
679,076.— Expansible  Pulley— L.  J.  Johnston, 

Petaluma,  Cal. 
679,086  -Bicycle  Handle  Bar— L.  L.  Luce,  Mt. 

Vernon.  Wash. 
679,0C3— Display    Stand -W.    S.    McRay,  Cos- 

mopolis.  Wash. 
679,088  —Snap  Hook— D.  Methven,  Oakley,  Cal. 
679,155.— Concentrator— J.  J.  Montgomery,  Santa 

Clara,  Cal. 

679,864 —Paper   Tube— W.    E    Pedley,  River- 
side. Cal. 

678,901.— Can  Cutting  Machine— F.  W.  Prael, 

Falrhaven,  Wash. 
679,188  —Hame  Tog— M.   W.    Ryland,  Spokane, 

Wash. 

679,1139  —Signature  Gatherer-J.    E.  Smyth, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
679,040.— Washing  Machine— J.  G.  Sohn,  Comp- 

ton,  Cal. 

679,095  —HAND  Lever— J   L.  Twy man,  Fairfield, 
Wash. 

679,248  -Concentrator  Belt— F.  W.  Wood,  S.  F. 
679,135  —Vehicle  Gear- J.  E  York,  Lowell,  Wash. 
34,855  —Design— J.  J.  Skinner,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


Rippley's 
Fly  Remover 


instantly  reroovea  all 
flies,  mosquitoes. lice  and 
other  insects  f  l  om  cattle, 
horses  and  otheranimals| 
pprayed  witli  it.  It 
liealinp:  to  any  sore.  Ani- 
mals rest  easy  and  feed 
quietly  all  day.  Cows 
give  yi  more  milk,  which 
is  a  bijjsavinfc.  Igal.  will 
protect  600  cows.  Money 
refunded  if  animals  are 
not  protected.  Indorsed 
by  the  best  class  of  peo- 
ple. Order  at  once  and 
secure  apenry,  you  can  sell  hundrpda  of  pallons.  1  gal.  %\  10,  2 
pal.  $2.10, 84.50,  10  gal.  8H  00.  Klppley*n  Special 
Sprayer  to  apj.Iy  same,  $1.  5  cnl,  ComprcHNcd  Air 
hprnyer  to  ap|>ly  same  on  l.irce  herds,  ^C'  lh,  AddreKs. 

RIPPLEY  HARDWARE  C0MPANV,B0X212  GRAFTON.ILL. 

r>       V  )  8  Park  Placel  N.  V.  City,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  j  3^  Merchapt^'  Row.  Boston.  Ma<^.. 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 


A  STAR 

put  to  work  in  almost  any  com- 
munity will  make  more  money 
for  its  owner  tiian  he  can  de- 
rive from  three  or  four  times 
^the  Capital  invested  in  any- 
|thing  else.     It  thus 
takes  butlittle  capital 
to  get  int  o  an  honor- 
able and  profitable 
business.     They  are 
;  Ideal  machines  for  water, 
oil,  gas  and  salt  wells.and 
are  unequalled  for  making  '"bore  holes"  for  test- 
ing mineral  lands.  Drill  all  sizes  and  depths.  We 
carry  full  line  of  drill  supplies,  tools,  cables,  etc. 
Write  at  once  lor  Free  Cutaloiriie. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


s^Fresno  Scraper. 


3H— +— S  WooX.ZZ 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  MechaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAH  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  VAIT  DEK  KAILLZH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Sstablished  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


''Ohio''  Self=Feed  Ensilage  Cutter, 

WITH  DIRBCT-BLAST  BLOWBR  ELEVATOR. 

Self-Feed.    Saves  Labor  and  Earns  Dollars.    Will  Deliver  the  Cut 
Ensilage  Into  Any  Ordinary  Silo. 

THESE  SIACBINES  EXCEED  ALL  OTHERS  IN  WIDTH  OF  THROAT  AND  CAPACITY. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  SEND  10c.  FOR  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A^aohlne^  W/orks, 

183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
F'frBt  -  Class    TWachino  WlorU. 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  ot 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Fnmps,  Power  Pnmps,  Etc, 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Workj 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing, 


FRANCIS   SMIXH   Sc  CO., 

 MANTTFACTUBERS  OF  


FOR    TO\A/IS    W/MTEFt  \A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAt, 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaltum. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Chapt 
I. 

II. 

III. 
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V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
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XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapt 

The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local  XXI. 

Modifications.  XXII. 

Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa-  XXIII. 

vora  the  Growth  of  Fruits.  XXIV. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of  California.  XXV. 

The  Wild  Fruits  of  California.  XXVI. 

California  Mission  Fruits.  XXVII. 

Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties.  XXVIII. 

Clearing  Land  for  Fruit.  XXIX. 

The  Nursery.  XXX. 

Budding  and  Grafting.  XXXI. 

Preparation  for  Planting.  XXXII. 
Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit.  XXXIIt. 

Cultivation.  XXXIV. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines.  XXXV. 
Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

The  Apple.  XXXVI. 

The  Apricot.  XXXVII. 

The  Cherry.  XXXVIII. 

The  Peach.  XXXIX. 

The  Nectarine.  XL. 


er. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propaeating  and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  in  California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Berries  and  Currants. 

Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 

Fruit  Canning,  Crystallizing  and 
Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 

Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 

Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 
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GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FOR    F=-ULL    PrtR-riCULARS,  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Loj  Angeles  St..  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts..  PORTLAND. 


Highest  Efficiency. 


riinimum  Power. 


Fulton  Pump 


Continuous  Flow. 


A\arit4feiott4t-^r,   Gait,  Cal. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


SEND     F»OR      ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Mannfactared  sod  for  Hale  bj 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  igent,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Staodard;  ihey  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  wltb  the  same  power  thau  any  otber 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

UORIZONTAI.  AND  VERTIOAI.. 

SINOLK  AND  COIHPOl'ND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \JU.    JACK.90N    «fc  CO., 
8ol«  Aicentii.      -      No.  laa'cailfornla  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


State  Fair  of  1901 

At  SACRAMENTO,  CAL,  September  2d  to  Uth. 
Greatest  Race  Meeting  in  the  State. 


Two  Weeks  of  Running,  Trotting  and  Pacing.    Famous  Horses  will  Race. 


DRAFT  HOR8E4.  SWINE,  AND  SHEEP. 

The  Pick  or  the  World.  Come  and  see 
the  Highest  Types  of  Farm  Animals. 

CATTLE— BEEF  AND  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Grand  Animals  —  See  them  and  try  to 
breed  some  like  them. 


URE.^T  POULTRY  sHOW. 

and  Fancy  Breeds. 


All  Standard 


PAV(LIO!f  EXHIBIT  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 
FINEST  PRODUCT.*.  Fruits,  Cereals, 
Hops,  Wines,  Oils,  Grasses,  and  Fibers. 


Band  Concerts,  Art  Display,  Meeting  of  the  State  Dairy  Convention,  Dairy  Exhibits,  Farm  Machinery. 
CO/VIE    XO    THE    FAIR.  ^ 

Know  your  State,  and  try  to  grow  and  make  and  breed  as  good  as  those  you  see. 

EXHIBITS  CARRIED  FREE.      EXCURSION  RATES  TO  VISITORS. 

For  Particulars  and  Premium  List,  apply  to 


OBORGB    \JU.  JACKSON, 
Secretary. 


SF>R  ECKELS. 
President. 


^50.°°  RANGE  ROR  ^^5.°° 

TO  raXEODUCB  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANQE         every  section  of  the  united  states, 

 we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  tiS.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21>4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Bent  Ranee  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manafaotnrer,  619  N.  Fonrth  4... 
»t.  LnnU,  Mo.  Dept.  8.    WIU  ihlp  O.  O.  D.  with  prlvllece  of  eKamlnatlon, 


ERICSSON  SWEDISH 

m  TELEPHONES 

Ip  „"^"j  *^eem  lo  possess  almost  human  Inlell  iaence. 
f^-fF^  They  respond  lo  every  requirement  in  a  smoolh, 
IIto^  posilive  fashion  that  ihows  whai  a  perfect  lelepnone 

^l|jC         do.  Be5ides  this  the^  have  unequalled  itren^fh 

yj     'V  and  durabiiil/.  Their  reputation  as 

y^  'JTANDA^D  OF  THE  WO/?LD" 

is  built  on  merit.  Is  Ihe  best  loo  ^ood  for  you? 


Ericsson  Telephone  CO. 


296  B/fOADWAY 
JV£\y  YORK. 


Electric,  l^ailway  and  Manufacturers'  Supply  Co., 

68-  72    FIRST    STREET,    t>AN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  AND  ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES. 


PaciHc  Coast  Agents  ERICSSON  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 
U7E    CARRY    FULL    LINE    OF^    MBO\/E  GOODS. 


1  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


FOR- 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  7. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  AUGUST  17.  1901. 


THIRTIETH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Picturesque  Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Barbara  has  been  known  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  California  things 
as  a  region  of  delight — a  delectable 
realm  where  there  is  rest  for  the 
weary,  recuperation  for  the  worn  and 
whence  those  beyond  rest  and  recupera- 
tion find  shortest  journey  to  the  gates 
of  paradise.  It  has  been  of  advantage 
to  Santa  Barbara  to  have  thus  been 
known  for  all  these  years.  Her  treas- 
ures of  air  and  sea  and  scene — her 
charmingly  varied  landscape  of  coast- 
flat,  grassy  intervale,  timbered  mesas 
and  rugged  mountains,  all  rising  from 
pearly  sands  and  a  deep  blue  sea — have 
brought  to  her  population  people  of  the 
most  refined  tastes  and  gentlest  man- 
ners with  means  ample  for  home- 
making  than  which  California  knows  no 
better.  Santa  Barbara,  ever  since  the 
American  occupation,  has  had  a  unique 
and  distinctive  character  among  Cali- 
fornia neighborhoods.  Only  once  did 
the  boomer  approach  with  blare  and 
blazonry  and  he  retired  discomfited. 
At  all  other  times  there  has  been 
steady  growth,  quiet  investment  and 
elegant  improvement  until  it  must  now 
be  conceded  to  Santa  Barbara  that  she 
has  achieved  more  development  and 
adornment  with  less  noise  and  tumult 
than  any  other  prominent  district  of 
the  State.  It  strikes  us  that  such  an 
achievement  is  very  creditable.  It  in- 
dicates deep  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment. It  argues  that  there  has 
not  been  rash  projection,  the  cost  of 
which  those  subsequently  attracted 
should  provide.  It  explains  why  pro- 
gressive movements  have  yielded  less 
disappointment  than  elsewhere  and 
have  occasioned  minimum  incidental 
hardship.  Those  who  know  Santa  Bar- 
bara best  are  most  profoundly  con- 
tented, and  those  who  come  last  never 


awaken  from  the  ecstacy  which  the 
initiation  bestows. 

There  is  now  awakening  a  new  life  in 
Santa  Barbara  because  of  her  position 
on  the  new  southern  overland  railway 
line,  but  we  do  not  expect  any  very 
marked  modification  of  the  established 
mood  and  manner.  It  is  a  type  which 
is  so  clear  and  pronoimced  that  it  will 
only  attract  its  own,  but  this  will  be 
enough  to  ere  long  adequately  occupy 
the  whole  delightful  areas  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  Such  develop- 
ment is  now  being  sought  in  a  way  well 
calculated  to  attain  it.  There  is  in 
Santa  Barbara  a  local  Board  of  Trade 
which  is  inviting  the  attention  of  home 
seekers  in  quiet  ways  and  has  just  pub- 
lished a  tasteful  pamphlet  describing 
the  charms  and  resources  of  the  county. 
To  aid  them  in  their  praiseworthy  ef- 
fort we  shall  reproduce  some  of  their 
attractive  data.  One  thing  which  is 
very  characteristic  of  Santa  Barbara 
is  the  way  in  which  the  possession  of 
valuable  mineral  springs  is  suggested. 
There  is  no  picture  of  spouting  geysers, 
no  sound  of  traffic  in  bottled  waters,  no 
procession  of  halt  and  blind  making  its 
way  to  healing  draughts— there  is  sim- 
ply the  picturesque  suggestion  that 
nature's  tonics  and  restoratives  are 
available.  And  yet  modest  as  is  the 
intimation,  the  fact  is  that  Santa  Bar- 
bara has  mineral  springs  of  excellent 
worth  and  reputation,  and  they  consti- 
tute an  important  item  of  local  com- 
merce. But  that  is  the  way  Santa 
Barbara  appeals  to  the  public,  by 
quietness  and  indirection. 

Another  picture  gives  a  glimpse  of 
the  foothill  region  adjacent  to  the  city 
of  Santa  Barbara,  which  is  the  favorite 
district  for  villa  homes.  Between  the 
Santa  Barbara  valley  and  the  Santa 
Ynez  mountains,  from  1  to  5  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  ocean,  covering  an  area 
of  from  1  to  3  miles  in  width  and  par- 


Santa  Barbara  Rebeccas  at  the  Well. 


allel  with  the  range  the  entire  length 
of  the  valley  from  east  to  west,  lies  the 
Santa  Barbara  foothill  region.  Easy 
of  access,  in  general  consisting  of  slop- 


The  Santa  Barbara  Foothill  Region — Delightful  for  Rural  Homes. 


ing  benches  and  uplands,  broken  at  in" 
tervals  by  sheltered  canyons,  with  ele- 
vation varying  from  500  to  1000  feet 
before  the  base  of  the  mountain  range 
is  reached.  Protected  by  the  mountain 
range  immediately  behind  it,  with  a 
southern  exposure  towards  the  Santa 
Barbara  channel,  which  it  overlooks  for 
miles,  this  region  secures  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  continuous  sunshine  and  the 
refraction  from  the  ocean  upon  its 
slopes,  while  the  warm  currents  of  air 
rise  and,  drifting  through  the  hills, 
temper  the  constant  light  breezes  from 
the  ocean  to  greater  mildness  and  dry- 
ness. This  section,  therefore,  enjoys 
particular  climatic  features  of  its  own 
which  will  eventually  tend  to  make  it 
pre-eminent  as  the  chief  resident  sec- 
tion, among  suburban  localities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  the  mildest  of  climate  with 
the  greatest  possible  dryness  are  prime 
factors  of  importance  in  the  selection 
of  permanent  residences. 

In  the  possession  of  this  region,  in 
connection  with  its  valley  land  and 
ocean  shore,  giving  unequalled  range 
of  climatic  conditions,  Santa  Barbara 
stands  alone  among  the  coast  resorts 
of  southern  California,  and  is  therefore 
classed  as  the  Riviera  of  America. 
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The  Week. 

The  strike  continues  the  uppermost  topic,  and  its 
ill  effects  are  spreading  in  all  directions.  Even 
durable  products  like  wool  are  being  held  back  at 
producing  points,  because  the  transportation  com- 
panies cannot  guarantee  delivery.  Buyers  want 
wool,  but  cannot  get  it,  nor  could  they  handle  it  if 
they  had.  Wheat  is  higher  at  the  East,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  world's  supplies  and  requirements  spot 
wheat  should  advance  here  and  shipping  be  active  as 
the  limited  tonnage  available  could  make  it;  but  spot 
prices  are  nearly  knocked  out,  and  even  small  ton- 
nage cannot  be  used.  Thus  even  the  most  imperish- 
able products  are  insulted  and  debased,  while  perish- 
able stufT  is  simply  perishing.  The  whole  business  is 
bad  and  paralyzing  and  should  be  impossible.  As  it 
is,  there  is  no  end  in  sight,  and  the  prophets  say  it 
will  be  worse  before  it  is  better. 

To  show  what  intrinsic  strength  there  is  in  the 
cereal  situation,  and  that  people  are  willing  to  risk 
money  on  the  proposition  that  a  way  out  will  ere 
long  be  found,  there  is  the  firmness  and  advance  in 
cereal  futures.  Grain  gamblers  concede  the  condi- 
tions favorable  to  an  advance  in  grain  values,  al- 
though there  is  no  spot  selling,  except  a  little  to 
millers.  Barley  would  be  active  if  it  could  be  han- 
dled. There  is  a  ship  waiting  for  barley  for 
New  York  and  a  steamer  for  barley  for 
Panama,  but  no  telling  when  they  will  get  away. 
Oats  are  quiet  and  steady.  Corn  is  so 
scarce  and  high  that  consumption  is  being 
rapidly  reduced.  Small  sales  of  rye  for  shipment  are 
made  but  not  moved.  Beans  are  strong  and  some 
kinds  advanced.  Millstuffs  are  still  scarce  and  high. 
Hay  prices  are  unchanged.  Deliveries  are  light  and 
buyers  have  to  move  their  own  purchases  if  they  are 
moved  at  all.  Beef  and  mutton  are  steady;  hogs  are 
lower.  More  grain  hogs  are  arriving,  but  prices  are 
still  above  packers'  views;  a  little  drop  would  start 
them  up.  Butter  is  higher  but  not  firm,  except  for 
the  finest  lots,  which  are  scarce.  Cheese  maintains 
its  value,  with  light  stocks.  Eggs  are  like  butter — 
the  fancy  are  few  and  have  advanced.  Fine 
fat  and  large  fowls  are  selling  well  at  low  rates.  De- 
fective lots  meet  little  demand,  as  there  is  plenty  of 
Eastern  stock  of  that  grade.  Potatoes  are  firm  at 
last  week's  advance  and  much  shipping  is  done. 
Onions  are  in  good  demand:  offerings  are  increased 
and  prices  a  little  easier.  Citrus  fruits  are  un- 
changed, with  a  firm  market  for  choice  to  fancy 
lemons.  There  have  been  rather  too  many  over- 
ripe peaches  but  choice  fruit  of  all  kinds  has  been 
selling  fairly.  Dried  fruits  are  quieter  as  free 
buyers  are  taking  time  to  size  up  their  purchases 


and  get  their  bearings.  There  is  no  decline,  but  less 
activity.  Prunes  are  stationary,  owing  to  the  hold- 
up on  the  warehouse  at  San  Jose.  Almond  bids  are 
still  to  be  opened  and  things  are  quiet.  Walnut 
prices  are  not  yet  fixed.  Hop  picking  is  about  to 
begin,  but  there  is  nothing  important  in  the  market 
as  yet.  Wool  would  be  active  if  there  were  any  here 
or  chance  to  handle  it. 

The  warehouse  which  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Association  proposes  to  build  at  Santa  Clara,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  August  3, 
seems  to  encounter  obstacles.  A  San  Jose  grower 
has  brought  suit  to  restrain  the  proceeding.  He 
prays  that  the  Association  be  required  to  render  a 
full  account  of  its  doings  and  pay  a  dividend  to  its 
members  out  of  the  money  in  its  hands.  The  plain- 
tiff avers  that  the  Association  has  not  for  the  past 
year  controlled  more  than  70%  of  the  prunes,  and 
will  not  the  coming  season  handle  more  than  40%  ; 
that  the  orchards  have  failed  to  produce  any  quan- 
tity this  season  ;  that  the  growers  are  in  dire  need  of 
money,  and  that  the  use  of  $30,000  in  building  a 
warehouse  at  this  time  would  be  a  misappropriation 
of  trust  funds;  that  the  contract  with  packers  com- 
pels storage  in  their  warehouses;  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  use  the  Association  warehouse  this  year, 
and  that  the  directors  have  no  right  to  make  pro- 
vision beyond  the  life  of  existing  contracts.  This 
issue  will  be  watched  with  much  interest.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  much  in  it  now  comes  from  the  grow- 
ers and  how  much  from  packers  who  do  not  care  for 
the  growers  who  have  their  own  facilities.  Still 
there  would  naturally  be  opposition  among  growers 
who  do  not  see  just  how  the  cost  could  be  equitably 
assessed  nor  how  distant  growers  would  be  benefited 
except  through  general  advantages  which  might  be 
realized.  The  whole  proposition  will  be  actively 
threshed  in  prune  circles  for  the  coming  week. 

Prof.  Pierce,  expert  germ  chaser  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Santa  Ana,  proposes  a  campaign  of  in- 
creased activity  against  bacteriosis  of  the  English 
walnut  which  is  doing  much  injury  in  several  parts  of 
the  State  where  the  nut  is  grown,  bringing  corrup- 
tion and  blackness  to  the  nut,  foliage  and  new  wood. 
Prof.  Pierce  is  to  be  furnished  with  an  assistant  in- 
vestigator and  they  will  take  up  aggressive  work  : 
(1)  Testing  the  efficiency  of  sprays  in  selected  walnut 
orchards  ;  (2)  Study  of  orchards  to  locate  resistant 
trees  ;  (3)  Propagating  resistant  roots  to  graft  on. 
Prof.  Pierce  desires  the  co-operation  of  the  growers. 
For  a  root  that  will  resist  the  disease  he  hopes  to  ob- 
tain a  hybrid  by  cross  of  wild  black  walnut  stock  with 
the  English  walnut.  He  says  that  Dr.  Worm  of  Los 
Angeles  has  offered  to  allow  experiments  to  be  con- 
ducted in  his  orchard,  south  of  Fullerton,  which  is  a 
very  suitable  place  for  such  work,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  the  disease  and  to  the  uniform  and  medium 
size  of  the  trees.  At  a  recent  meeting  at  Fullerton, 
Mr.  Staley  stated  that  the  only  thing  the  growers 
could  do  was  to  get  some  sort  of  trees  which  would 
resist  the  fungus ;  that  it  injured  young  grafted 
trees  more  than  older  ones.  Still  we  hope  the  spray- 
ing experiments  will  disclose  a  preventive.  It  would 
be  a  monstrous  affair  to  reconstitute  all  our  English 
walnut  acreage.  _ 

The  California  Smyrna,  or  the  "Calimyrna,"  fig 
proposition  seems  to  be  going  on  in  great  shape.  Mr. 
Roeding  sends  us  from  Fresno  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
year's  crop  as  grown  by  him.  The  crop  is  estimated 
at  fifty  tons  of  dried  figs,  although  there  may  be 
nearer  seventy-five  tons.  The  blastophaga  passed 
through  the  winter  very  successfully,  in  spite  of  cold 
and  foggy  weather,  and  the  spring  or  profichi  crop 
of  Capri  figs  was  simply  enormous.  Mr.  Roeding 
distributed  these  figs  three  different  times  at  inter- 
vals of  about  a  week,  and  altogether  140,000  Capri 
figs  were  distributed  in  the  4200  Smyrna  fig  trees. 
The  Smyrna  fig  culture  now  seems  an  assured  success 
in  California,  and  this  is  a  fitting  outcome  of  an  en- 
terprise so  long  and  patiently  pursued. 

A  tragic  element  enters  into  the  question  of 
whether  tuberculosis  can  pass  from  cows  to  mankind 
in  the  fact  that  T.  L.  Monson,  State  Dairy  Commis- 
sioner of  Colorado,  offers  himself  as  a  subject  for  a 
thorough  test  of  the  matter,  provided  a  suitable  an- 
nuity for  his  family  is  assured  in  case  of  fatal  results,  j 


Mr.  Monson  has  made  a  study  of  the  matter  and  is  a 
strong  believer  in  Dr.  Koch's  theory  that  the  dis- 
eases are  not  identical,  and  is  willing  to  stake  his  life 
on  it.  There  are  diflBculties  about  the  proposition,  in 
that  Mr.  Monson  can  only  prove  the  side  which  he 
does  not  desire  to  establish.  His  escape  will  hardly 
be  accepted  as  a  demonstration,  because  he  may  be 
constitutionally  immune.  It  would  not  prove  that 
some  other  man  might  not  take  the  disease  from  the 
same  inoculation.  Nor  does  it  appear  how  the  funds 
would  be  secured  for  Mr.  Monson's  life  insurance,  nor 
how  high  he  holds  himself.  We  presume  the  settle- 
ment will  have  to  be  reached  by  the  old  routes,  and 
that  will  take  time,  unless  some  paternal  Govern- 
ment of  Europe  should  give  a  lot  of  condemned  crimi- 
nals that  chance  for  their  lives. 


The  Australians  are  pushing  us  along  the  road  to 
successful  and  permanent  viticulture  by  recourse  to 
vines  resistant  of  the  phylloxera.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Vic- 
toria a  copy  of  a  useful  pamphlet  on  new  methods  of 
grafting  and  budding  as  applied  to  reconstitution 
with  American  vines.  These  are  compiled  and  trans- 
lated from  the  French  and  published  by  the  viticul- 
tural  station  at  Rutherglen,  Victoria,  whence  we 
presume  a  few  copies  could  be  spared  to  Californians 
who  applied  for  it.  It  recites  many  ways  of  both 
grafting  and  budding  the  grape,  but  we  doubt  if  any 
of  them  will  be  found  more  practical  and  successful 
than  those  already  known  in  this  State.  We  allude 
to  the  matter  as  an  indication  that  the  Victorians  do 
not  propose  to  retire  in  the  face  of  the  phylloxera, 
nor  should  Californians  do  so  either. 

California  will  have  a  good  representative  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Horticultural  Commissioners 
at  Denver  in  the  person  of  Ed  M.  Ehrhorn  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  grante'd  him 
a  leave  of  absence  for  sixty  days  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  Ehrhorn  will  make  an  exhaustive  report  on  the 
fruit  diseases  and  pests  of  his  county  and  expound 
California  methods  of  suppressing  them. 

Grape  prices  are  proving  all  that  has  been  ex- 
pected of  them.  It  is  telegraphed  from  San  Jose 
that  the  common  price  for  wine  grapes  is  125  per 
ton.  This  is  what  the  wine  corporation  is  paying, 
but  independent  wineries  are  offering  $5  a  ton  more. 
In  some  cases  the  growers  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  have  received  $30  and  $32.50  per  ton.  These 
prices  give  the  independent  buyers  the  pick  of  the 
choice  lots.  ^ 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just 
issued  an  interesting  circular  by  M.  A.  Carleton, 
cerealist,  showing  the  opportunity  for  profitable  pro- 
duction of  maccaroni  wheat  in  the  semi-arid  portion 
of  this  country  for  export  to  Europe,  and  he  thinks 
5,000,000  bushels  could  be  profitably  shipped  next 
year.  He  mentions  the  central  semi-arid  regions  of 
the  country  as  well  adapted  to  this  product,  and  in- 
cludes California.  To  this  we  have  only  to  remark 
for  California  that  the  very  dark,  hard  wheat 
which  is  suitable  for  maccaroni  loses  its  dis- 
tinctive character  very  rapidly  when  grown  in  our 
large  wheat  districts  of  the  interior  and  becomes 
starchy.  Thoroughly  distinctive  wheat  of  the  durum 
type  becomes  quickly  mottled  and  works  constantly 
towards  the  starchy  whiteness  of  the  wheat  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  interior  districts.  This  has  been 
the  experience  with  a  number  of  wheats  introduced 
by  the  State  University  for  resistance  to  the  Hessian 
fly.  Of  course,  this  tendency  could  be  circumvented 
by  continually  introducing  seed  wheat  for  a  hard 
wheat  section  ;  but  it  would  be  a  question  whether 
that  would  be  profitable.  The  matter  is  quite  inter- 
esting and  not  easy  to  determine  in  all  its  bearings. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  afternoon  there 
appears  to  be  a  chance  of  the  settlement  of  the 
strike  by  intervention  of  the  Governor  as  a  mediator. 
He  secured  several  days  ago  a  written  statement  of 
the  strikers'  demands  and  he  will  lay  it  before  the 
Employers'  Association  and  make  an  appeal  for  the 
settlement  of  the  difficulty  in  the  interest  of  the  ad- 
vance of  trade  and  industry,  the  arrest  of  which  is 
now  causing  such  wide  hardship.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  ground  of  mutual  consent  may  be  secured, 
although  no  one  can  be  said  to  clearly  foresee  it. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Walnut  Bacteriosis. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  you  some  English  walnuts 
affected  with  black  spots  on  the  hull.  Later  in  the 
season  this  affects  also  the  interior  of  the  nut.  Is 
there  any  way  of  stopping  it? — A.  J.  R.,  Alameda 
county. 

This  is  the  disease  to  which  we  refer  in  a  para- 
graph on  the  preceding  page.  It  is  a  very  difiBcult 
disease  to  handle,  and,  as  we  have  not  had  specimens 
from  Alameda  county  before,  it  may  be  timely  to  in- 
dicate its  character  in  case  our  readers  in  other 
localities  may  desire  to  look  for  it. 

The  disease  is  recognized  by  black  sunken  spots  on 
the  hull  of  the  young  walnut;  generally  worst  at  the 
blossom  end  and  usually  first  seen  there  earlier  in  the 
season  ;  but  now  the  spots,  as  on  the  sample  sent  by 
our  correspondent,  have  run  together  and  encompass 
considerable  areas  of  the  surface.  As  the  disease 
progresses  the  nut  is  transformed  into  a  hateful  black 
mass  and  is  utterly  destroyed. 

This  disease  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent  for 
some  years  and  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Prof. 
Newton  B.  Pierce  of  Santa  Ana.  In  the  Rural  of 
June  25,  1898,  a  full  account  of  his  conclusions  is 
given. 

The  disease  is  called  bacteriosis  because  the  cause 
is  a  minute  parasitic  germ  of  the  bacteria  group.  It 
is  capable  of  affecting  all  the  tender  and  rapidly 
growing  parts  of  the  walnut  tree — twig,  leaf  and 
nut — and  by  the  fermentation  which  is  induced  these 
tissues  are  destroyed.  Wherever  the  germ  is  car- 
ried in  these  tissues  the  disease  breaks  out  and  is 
therefore  infectious.  On  this  point  Prof.  Pierce 
says : 

Infection  may  take  place  at  almost  any  tender  and 
rapidly  growing  portion  of  the  nut,  leaf  or  branch. 
Older  tissues  are  not  likely  to  be  injured.  That  form 
of  the  infection  of  the  nut  which  causes  the  greatest 
percentage  of  loss  is  what  may  be  termed  blossom 
infection.  In  this  case  the  infected  spot  first  be- 
comes observable  at  the  blossom  end  of  the  young 
nut,  close  to  the  base  of  the  floral  organs.  At  first 
a  water-soaked  spot  is  apparent,  which  latter  shows 
a  black  central  point  surrounded  by  a  watery  mar- 
gin. Often  a  minute  drop  of  decomposed  tissue  filled 
with  millions  of  the  walnut  germs  breaks  out  at  the 
center  of  the  infection,  and  this,  when  dry,  forms  a 
minute  scab-like  flake  resembling  a  scale  insect.  By 
cutting  across  the  end  of  a  young  nut  at  this  stage  of 
the  disease  the  water-soaked  tissue  within  will  indi- 
cate how  far  the  ferments  have  acted  upon  the  tis- 
sues. At  a  somewhat  later  stage  it  may  be  found 
that  the  organism  has  entered  the  jelly-like  kernel  of 
the  nut  and  is  rapidly  digesting  it. 

Prof.  Pierce  demonstrated  by  actual  tests  that 
the  germs  may  invade  the  healthy  young  nut  with- 
out any  previous  injury  to  the  outer  skin.  The  germ 
suspended  in  water  on  the  surface  will  enter  the 
stomato  or  pores  of  the  skin  and  start  the  disease. 
He  has  made  hundreds  of  such  applications  and  the 
disease  has  always  come  at  the  place  where  he  has 
placed  the  germ.  The  secret  of  success  in  reducing 
the  disease  is  a  spray  which  will  kill  the  germs  early 
in  the  spring  before  the  tender  growth  appears  upon 
the  tree.  The  germs  pass  the  winter  in  diseased 
branches  of  the  tree,  often  in  the  moist  pith  cavities 
lying  below  diseased  spots.  It  also  winters  in  fallen 
nuts  beneath  the  tree,  and  probably  upon  fallen 
leaves  and  upon  the  soil.  The  warmth  of  spring 
brings  about  a  renewed  growth  of  those  germs  living 
through  the  winter.  Many  of  these  are  apt  to  fall 
from  diseased  branches  upon  the  newly  opened 
leaves.  Here  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  favor 
rapid  increase,  and  the  new  growth  and  nuts  become 
more  or  less  generally  infected. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  then,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  remove  as  completely  as  possible 
the  prime  sources  of  this  early  infection.  The  fallen 
nuts  and  leaves  should  be  plowed  under  deeply  or 
gathered  and  destroyed.  The  tree  should  receive 
careful  pruning  to  remove  all  diseased  parts.  Be- 
sides these  two  essential  considerations,  it  may  be 
thought  well  to  spray  young  trees  in  the  winter 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  purpose  of  disin- 
fecting the  tree  as  perfectly  as  possible.  Twenty 
acres  of  spraying  experiments  conducted  with  this 
spray  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Prof.  Pierce 
showed  a  saving  of  one-half,  i.  e.,  there  was,  on  an 
average,  twice  as  many  diseased  nuts  fell  from  the 
unsprayed  trees  as  from  those  thus  sprayed. 

Thus  it  appears  that  those  who  find  such  nuts  on 


their  trees  should  realize  that  they  have  to  deal 
with  an  infectious  disease,  and  should  resolutely  de- 
termine to  destroy  all  visible  sources  of  infection  and 
resort  to  Bordeaux  mixture  to  destroy  all  stray 
germs  which  may  be  lying  in  wait  for  their  oppor- 
tunity to  spread  the  disease. 

How  the  foregoing  will  be  affected  by  the  fuller  in- 
vestigation which  is  now  proposed  cannot  be  fore- 
seen. Obviously  the  treatment  outlined  is  a  great 
burden,  nor  has  it  always  accomplished  what  is  de- 
sired. To  secure  a  walnut  which  will  not  blight  is  a 
desideratum,  but  this  is  a  long-distant  attainment, 
probably.  It  is  possible  that  the  fuller  investigation 
may  yield  more  speedily  available  recourses. 

Squirrels  Do  Drink  Water. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  answer  to  "  H.  P.,"  of  S. 
F.,  in  last  week's  Pacific  Rural  Press,  who 
wants  to  know  if  squirrels  drink  water,  I  say  squir- 
rels do  drink  water  as  gracefully  as  a  Coney 
Island  picnic  girl.  If  "  H.  P."  of  S.  P.,  or  some 
experts,  would  like  to  see  squirrels  drinking,  let 
them  step  off  at  Muir  Station,  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  or  at 
Martinez,  on  the  S,  P.,  and  take  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  minutes'  walk  in  Alhambra  valley.  I  would  show 
them  how  greedy  squirrels  are  on  a  warm  day  for 
water,  and  they  never  get  foundered.  I  know  there 
are  squirrels  on  some  locations — like  Mt.  Diablo — half 
a  mile  or  one  mile  to  the  nearest  water.  How 
they  get  water  would  be  a  puzzle  to  Darwin  and 
Agassiz. — Charles  Baumgart,  Martinez. 

To  the  Editor: — I  see  that  "H.  P."  of  San  Fran- 
cisco wants  to  know  if  squirrels  drink  water.  He 
failed  to  state  whether  he  meant  ground  or  tree 
squirrels.  If  the  former,  I  say  they  do  drink  water, 
and  if  the  latter,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 
I  have  observed  squirrels  drink  water  when  I  lived 
in  San  Benito  county.  I  was  out  hunting  squirrels 
along  the  banks  of  the  San  Benito  river,  and  when  I 
came  to  a  certain  hole  I  saw  about  a  dozen  squirrels 
come  out  of  the  hole  and  scatter  in  every  direction.  I 
went  and  investigated,  and  saw  that  it  was  a  well 
the  squirrels  had  dug  to  get  water.  They  had  a 
regular  run  made  inside  the  well  so  that  they  could 
get  to  the  water.  The  well  was  only  about  3  or  4 
feet  deep,  but  there  was  water  in  it. — L.  Holtz, 
Lodi. 

These  responses  show  the  value  of  the  referendum 
policy  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  We  have  sense 
to  know  that  twenty  thousand  eyes  are  better  than 
one  pair,  and  we  give  our  readers  the  advantage  of 
that  fact.  ^ 

Horn  Flies. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  your  veterinarian  please 
recommend  a  spray  or  wash  to  drive  away  horn  files 
from  milch  cows  ?  The  flies  congregate  in  great 
numbers  on  sides  and  belly  of  cows,  sometimes  mak- 
ing great  sores  on  cow's  udder.  They  also  greatly 
lessen  the  flow  of  milk. — A.  V.  Kelsey,  Santa  Paula. 

Almost  any  decent  insecticide  will  kill  horn  flies  if 
well  shot  at  them,  but  plenty  of  others  will  come  in 
their  places.  We  know  of  no  repellant  with  such 
lasting  effects  that  one  application  would  answer. 
Fish  oil  with  a  little  carbolic  acid  stirred  in  has 
proved  most  lasting  and  has  retained  its  effects  sev- 
eral days.  In  the  case  of  a  wound,  sweet  oil  with  a 
little  carbolic  acid  stirred  in,  would  be  better  than 
fish  oil.  It  this  could  be  used  and  a  cloth  cover  tied 
over  the  spot  it  might  remain  in  place  for  some  time. 
If  only  a  few  cows  are  kept,  a  tailor-made  dress  of 
grain  sacks  large  enough  to  cover  the  favorite  places 
of  the  flies  and  well  tied  on  will  give  the  cow  and  her 
owner  much  comfort. 

The  Chance  in  Herbs. 

To  THE  Editor: — As  a  reader  of  your  paper  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  market' for  the 
root  called  Gentiana  or  any  other  herbs  that  would 
pay  to  plant,  and  how  best  to  get  the  information. — 
L.  R.  B.,  Pasadena. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  satisfactory  answer.  The 
herb  market  is  well  and  regularly  supplied  by  a  few 
growers  who  have  secured  reputation,  like  the 
Shakers  of  the  East.  Such  growers  can  readily  sup- 
ply more  than  the  demand  calls  for,  but  they  are  too 
wise  to  do  so.  Any  new  grower  must  learn  what  to 
grow  and  how  to  grow  it,  and  then  how  to  induce  the 
druggist  to  substitute  an  unknown  herb  for 
a  brand  which  he  has  used  all  his  life.  We 
do  not  think  there  is  much  in  such  undertakings, 
unless  the  grower  is  young  and  is  willing  to  build  up 
a  reputation  for  the  benefit  of  his  grandchildren.  Of 
course  the  chief  difSculty  is  that  these  herbs  are  only 
in  limited  demand  unless  some  medicine  manufacturer 
develops  a  sky-scraper  and  needs  much  of  some  par- 
ticular kinds. 


Clearing  Out  Weeds. 

To  THE  Editor  : — We  have  a  grain  field  which  is 
very  foul,  the  principal  weeds  being  kale,  radish  and 
elder  bushes.  Any  information  you  can  give  us  as  to 
the  best  method  of  ridding  ourselves  of  these  pests 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. — J.  U.  S,,  Suisun. 

We  should  cut  the  elders  at  once,  in  the  hope  of 
killing  the  roots.  Whether  this  succeeds  or  not,  the 
stumps  should  be  grubbed  or  pulled  out  with  a  chain 
at  the  opening  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  field 
plowed.  As  soon  as  the  weeds  get  a  good  growth 
plow  again,  and  then  just  before  seeding  kill  the 
weed  growth  with  a  flat-tooth  cultivator.  You  can- 
not clean  the  field  in  one  year  ;  you  will  be  doing  very 
well  if  you  clean  it  in  two  or  three  years.  Of  course, 
a  cultivated  crop,  if  one  can  be  profitably  put  in,  will 
help  greatly  in  killing  off  the  weeds,  which  should 
never  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endinif 
August  12, 1901. 

AI.EX4NPER  McAdib,  Foreoast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Extremely  hot  weather  during  the  week  has  caused  a 
rapid  ripening  of  fruit,  and  there  has  been  considerable 
difficulty  in  promptly  handling  it.  It  is  reported  that 
Tokay  grapes  in  the  hill  vineyards  around  Vacaville 
have  been  seriously  injured  by  heat.  In  most  places 
grapes  are  yielding  better  crops  than  anticipated,  and  in 
many  cases  much  larger  than  last  season's.  The  damage 
by  the  late  frosts  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento  was  much 
less  than  estimated.  Peaches  on  the  uplands  are  of  ex- 
cellent flavor  and  the  yield  is  heavier  than  expected. 
Wheat  harvest  is  progressing,  and  is  nearly  completed  in 
some  sections.  Sugar  beet  harvest  has  commenced  in 
the  large  fields  around  Tehama.  Hop  picking  begins  to- 
day in  Yuba  county  ;  the  crop  is  in  excellent  condition. 
Oranges  and  olives  are  doing  well.  Shipments  of  fruit 
and  grain  have  been  seriously  retarded  by  the  labor 
troubles  in  San  Francisco. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  all  farm  work,  ex- 
cept that  in  some  sections  harvesting  has  been  somewhat 
retarded  by  heavy  fogs.  The  rain  of  the  5th  along  the 
coast  was  beneficial  to  beans,  and  did  not  injure  other 
crops.  Harvesting  and  threshing  are  progressing.  Most 
of  the  wheat  is  plump,  and  the  yield  is  heavy.  Barley  is 
also  of  good  quality  and  a  large  crop.  Harvest  will  con- 
tinue for  several  weeks  in  some  sections,  but  is  nearly 
completed  in  others.  Sugar  beets,  hops  and  corn  are  in 
good  condition.  Fruit  picking  and  drying  continue.  In 
some  places  the  yield  of  prunes  is  better  than  ex- 
pected. Grapes  are  looking  well  and  will  probably  yield 
a  fair  crop.  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  Obispo  apples 
are  falling  badly,  from  some  unknown  cause,  and  the 
loss  will  be  heavy.    Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Generally  cloudy  and  somewhat  cooler  weather  pre- 
vailed Monday  and  Tuesday,  with  light  sprinkles  of  rain 
in  some  sections;  the  remainder  of  the  week  was  clear 
and  very  warm.  The  rain  was  too  light  to  cause  any 
damage.  The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  the 
ripening  and  harvesting  of  all  crops.  Grain  harvest  is 
nearly  completed  in  all  sections.  Harvest  of  deciduous 
fruit  is  at  its  height.  Peaches  and  pears  are  being 
shipped  to  canneries  and  dryers  in  large  quantities. 
Shipments  of  green  fruit  continue  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, and  melons  to  the  Northwest.  Almond  harvest 
has  begun  and  crop  will  be  very  light. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Clear,  warm  weather,  with  cool  nights,  has  prevailed 
during  the  week,  and  fogs  have  been  frequent  along  the 
coast.  No  damage  was  done  to  crops  by  the  rain  of  the 
5th.  There  is  a  fair  crop  of  barley  in  some  sections,  but 
it  is  mostly  of  inferior  quality.  The  oat  crop  is  light, 
but  quality  good.  Corn  is  reported  a  failure.  Sugar 
beets  and  beans  are  doing  well,  and  will  yield  good 
crops.  Walnuts  are  doing  well  where  water  is  plenti- 
ful. There  is  an  excellent  crop  of  peaches  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Diego.  Grape  picking  has  commenced  in  some 
localities.  The  Los  Angeles  canneries  are  running  on 
fruit  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Citrus  fruits  are  in 
good  condition^  

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  August  14,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Orchard  Cultivation. 

By  O.  W.  PRBSCOTT,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Covina. 

When  asked  by  Prof.  Cook  to  write  on  this  theme 
I  told  him  that  I  had  some  cranky  notions  in  my  head 
about  cultivation.  In  reply  he  said  "very  well,  that 
is  what  we  want."  One  of  these  notions  is  that  there 
is  no  hard  rule  that  will  suit  all  kinds  of  soils,  there- 
fore I  think  it  good  policy  in  fruit  farming  for  every 
man  to  study  carefully  his  own  soil  and  use  that 
which  proves  to  be  the  best.  Covina  is  one  of  the 
many  garden  spots  in  southern  California  that  depend 
entirely  upon  irrigation  for  moisture  in  the  summer 
months,  hence  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
that  is  before  us  at  this  hour.  Since  starting  to  work 
up  this  paper  I  have  visited  many  of  my  neighbors 
and  have  interviewed  them  on  this  line  of  thought. 

It  was  my  good  pleasure  to  meet  J.  M.  Smith, 
successor  to  C.  T.  Harris,  a  man  recently  from  the 
East.  When  questioned  regarding  cultivation  he  said, 
"  I  have  not  had  the  experience  in  orchard  work,  but 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the  better  plan  to  cultivate 
fine  and  leave  the  dry  dirt  on  top,  exposing  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  moisture."  The  "  El  Dorado  "  ranch 
was  next  visited,  owned  by  J.  H.  Adams.  N.  J.  Nel- 
son, the  foreman  was  found.  He  stated  that  he  ran 
75  inches  of  water  by  the  zigzag  system  alone,  run- 
ning same  day  and  night  for  four  or  five  days,  and 
even  longer,  wetting  down  from  35  to  4  feet,  by  this 
means  saving  the  expense  of  three  or  four  men,  which 
means  about  $15  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  saved 
over  the  old  style  of  basins.  By  basins  I  mean  the 
form  that  is  made  with  the  ordinary  ridger,  to  be 
cultivated  down  after  each  irrigation.  He  cultivates 
with  the  old  style  "  Potter "  cultivator,  goes  both 
ways  and  floats  down  the  top  to  a  fine  dust,  and  has 
cultivated  about  4  inches  deep  by  actual  measure- 
ment. 

J.  H.  Brubaker's  idea  of  working  the  orchard  is  as 
follows:  He  runs  the  subsoiler  north  and  south  first 
and  then  furrows  east  and  west  for  watering.  At 
the  lower  end  of  his  ten-acre  ranch  he  double-blocks, 
or  puts  a  block  in  between  the  trees.  He  puts  the 
water  in  small  streams  and  lets  it  run  a  long  time, 
filling  the  blocks  at  the  lower  end.  A  point  to  be 
noticed  is  that  the  blocks  in  between  the  trees  where 
the  subsoiler  had  been  run  only  took  one-half  hour  for 
the  water  to  settle  out  of  sight,  while  the  block 
around  the  tree  took  six  or  eight  hours,  both  being 
filled  equally.  Mr.  Brubaker  uses  the  Killefer  culti- 
vator. He  first  cultivates  the  blocked  ground  both 
ways,  4  inches  deep,  then  takes  the  furrows  length- 
wise 6  inches  deep,  going  over  the  blocked  ground 
the  second  time,  then  crosses  everything,  dragging 
behind  his  cultivator  all  the  time  a  plank  driven  full 
of  spikes  which  leaves  a  smooth  surface.  In  justice  to 
Mr.  Brubaker  I  would  say  that  this  is  his  second  sea- 
son in  California,  but  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Long- 
mont,  Colo.,  for  several  years  and  an  old  irrigator 
and  raiser  of  truck,  consequently  he  is  a  man  of  ex- 
perience, and  one  I  think  that  we  can  do  well  to  pat- 
tern after.  His  idea  is  to  stir  the  ground  deep  and  fine 
and  expose  as  little  as  possible  of  the  moisture. 

The  day  after  Farmers'  Institute  I  visted  the 
orchard  of  Mr.  Brubaker  and  found  that  he  had  run 
the  water  on  the  17th  of  June  and  the  moisture  was 
within  3  inches  of  the  surface  among  the  trees  that 
were  at  least  eight  years  old  and  growing  finely. 

H.  M.  Houser  uses  a  four-horse  ridger,  making  a 
very  large  ridge.  He  fills  the  blocks  full,  wetting 
the  ground  deep.  He  uses  the  old  style  cultivator, 
cultivating  both  ways  and  diagonally,  about  6  inches 
deep.  He  don't  care  anything  about  leaving  the  sur- 
face fine. 

S.  P.  Jennison  uses  the  zigzag  system  in  connection 
with  the  subsoiler.  He  cultivates  very  fine,  about  5 
inches  deep,  leaving  moist  dirt  below  as  much  as 
possible. 

A.  M.  Seeley  has  small  trees  at  present  and  irri- 
gates in  furrows.  He  cultivates  deep,  not  being 
particular  about  it  being  left  fine.  He  thinks  the 
subsoiler  just  the  think  for  heavy  land. 

S.  S.  Scofield  uses  the  subsoiler,  running  it  one  way 
between  the  rows  of  trees.  He  runs  the  water  under 
ground  nearly  all  the  time,  running  it  a  long  time. 
He  leaves  the  top  of  the  ground  dry  all  the  time  ex- 
cept one  small  furrow  and  drains,  consequently  there 
are  no  weeds  to  hoe.  When  water  is  run  a  man  and 
team  can  cultivate  down  fine  in  two  or  three  hours 
what  it  usually  takes  two  or  three  days  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  He  has  pipe  lines  so  arranged  that  he 
can  and  does  run  water  one  way  at  one  irrigating 
and  the  next  time  run  the  water  crossing  the  first 
running  of  the  water  at  right  angles,  using  the  sub- 
soiler in  both  cases.  He  states  to  me  that  he  runs 
75  inches  alone  without  losing  any  water. 

A.  P.  KerckhofT  has  a  little  different  proposition 
than  most  of  the  ranchers  around  here.  His  soil  is 
quite  heavy  and  he  uses  the  zigzag  system  entirely. 
He  has  done  away  with  blocking,  considering  that  a 
back  number.  One  thing  he  especially  urges  is  the 
running  of  a  small  stream  and  running  it  continuously 
without  any  breaks,  not  even  to  stop  at  night.  He 
claims  that  the  pores  of  the  soil  close  up  over  night 


and  will  not  take  up  the  water  the  next  morning.  He 
cultivates  fine  both  ways. 

J.  O.  Houser  plows  very  deep  in  the  early  spring, 
as  deep  as  a  heavy  team  can  draw  a  10-inch  plow. 
He  runs  water  some  in  straight  furrows  but  mostly 
in  the  zigzag  furrow,  running  a  long  time.  He  culti- 
vates about  3  inches  deep  both  ways  as  soon  as  it  will 
do.  If  it  is  very  drying  weather  he  cultivates  the 
second  time  in  five  or  six  days,  if  cool  weather  in 
about  ten  days,  6  inches  deep,  going  both  ways  and 
diagonally.  He  leaves  ground  just  as  cultivator 
leaves  it.  He  uses  old  style  cultivator,  cultivating 
rather  coarse.  In  running  the  second  time  he  turns 
up  the  front  shovels  and  lets  the  hind  shovels  go  as 
deep  as  they  can.  He  says  that  the  ground  will  not 
form  a  crust  when  treated  in  that  way. 

As  for  myself  I  use  furrows  and  block  up  five  or 
six  trees  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ten-acre  ranch.  I 
like  to  give  it  all  the  time  I  can,  but  sometimes  I  am 
short  of  water,  as  we  have  been  during  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  then  I  apportion  the  water  so  as  to 
give  all  a  little.  I  use  a  fine  cultivator  of  my  own 
make  that  cultivates  the  ground  very  fine,  cultivating 
both  ways  and  diagonally,  being  3J  to  4  inches  deep. 


A  Native  Fruit:  Jajoba. 

To  THE  Editor:— Herewith  I  send  nuts  and  twigs  of 
a  small  bush  that  grows  in  our  mountains  and  below  the 
Mexican  line  even  more  plentifully,  which  may  interest 
you.  I  do  not  know  its  botanical  name  and  am  unable 
to  spell  its  Spanish  ono.  It  is  a  hardy,  handsome  shrub 
and  makes  almost  no  litter.  The  fertile  and  infertile 
blooms  are  borne  on  separate  trees.  It  is  very  prolific 
and  bears  great  quantities  of  nuts  that  fall  to  the  ground 
as  they  ripen.  The  Spanish  folks  parch  and  beat  up  the 
nuts  and  make  a  decoction  or  drink,  of  which  they  seem 
very  fond.  The  nuts  sprout  readily  and  the  plants  are 
readily  grown.— H.  H.  Gird,  Bonsall,  San  Diego  county. 

We  gave  Mr.  Gird's  letter  and  specimens  to  Mr. 
J.  Burtt  Davy  of  the  University  department  of  bot- 
any, and  he  recognizes  the  plant  as  "jajoba"  of  the 
the  Mexicans — Simondsia  Californica.  In  Lower  Cali- 
fornia the  fresh  seeds  are  eaten  like  almonds,  and 
when  dried  by  fire  and  ground  they  are,  as  Mr.  Gird 
says,  used  as  a  beverage,  either  in  the  form  of  tab- 
lets made  up  with  sugar  or  as  a  simple  infusion.  An 
analysis  of  the  fire-dried  seeds,  made  by  the  French 
Government  a  few  years  ago,  shows  them  to  contain 
48.3%  of  fatty  matter.  The  oil  solidifies  at  5°,  is 
suitable  for  food,  and  is  of  good  quality,  being  said  to 
possess  the  immense  advantage  of  not  turning  ran- 
cid. In  Lower  California  it  is  prepared  by  ebullition 
with  water.  The  French  Government  has  recom- 
mended this  shrub  for  experimental  culture  in  the 
desert  regions  of  the  French  colonies  of  North  Africa. 


Who  Can  Tell  Why? 

To  THE  Editor: — I  am  the  happy  owner  of  a  six- 
acre  apple  orchard  of  Bellefleur  ten  years  old.  The 
trees  are  large  and  healthy  and  should  average  eight 
or  ten  boxes  of  fruit  to  the  tree,  but  half  a  box  is  all 
they  produce  so  far.  The  present  crop  is  as  small  as 
ever,  and  I  will  be  very  grateful  if  you  or  your  read- 
ers can  tell  me  what  can  be  done  to  insure  a  heavier 
crop  in  the  future. 

The  trees  are  well  cultivated,  make  a  very  satis- 
factory growth  every  year,  are  simply  covered  with 
blossoms  in  the  spring  and  keep  producing  them  for 
quite  a  while  ;  even  now  an  occasional  blossom  can  be 
found.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  limbs  having  a  north- 
ern or  northwestern  exposure  bear  the  most  fruit, 
and  that  there  is  very  little  fruit  on  the  inside  of  the 
trees. 

I  have  an  apiary  of  ten  colonies  about  200  yards 
from  the  orchard  and  a  number  of  apple  trees  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  about  250  yards  to  windward.  If 
insufficient  cross- fertilization  is  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  what  variety  of  apple  would  it  be  best  to 
graft  on  the  old  trees  ? 

Aptos.  F.  L.  WiLLEKES  MacDonald. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Problems  of  the  European  l^aisin  Grower. 

Special  Consular  Report  received  by  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum  o(  San  Francisco. 

Consul  B.  H.  Ridgely  of  Malaga,  Spain,  reports  to 
the  State  Department  a  translation  of  a  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  raisin  growers  of  the 
Province  of  Malaga,  which  may  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  raisin  growers  of  the  United  States 
at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  it  seriously  advises  the 
abolition  of  the  famous  sun-dried  raisins  of  Malaga 
and  the  introduction  in  their  stead  of  the  lye-cured 
raisins  according  to  the  process  in  vogue  in  Denia. 
The  report  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  raisin 
growers  of  Malaga  are  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  situation,  both  as  to  the  manner  and  cost  of 
drying  or  curing  their  raisins,  as  well  as  the  prices 
received  for  them. 

Conference. — A  meeting,  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  growers  of  raisins,  was  held  on  June  3  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  lover,  in  Campanillas,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  ideas  and  opinions  regarding  the 


growing  crop,  a  matter  which  causes  anxiety  to  each 
and  every  one  of  the  growers  of  this  Province,  and 
above  all  to  those  who,  because  their  crops  are  late, 
have  to  face  a  lack  of  demand  for  half  their  crop, 
which  entails  the  ruinous  prices  they  have  been  get- 
ting the  last  five  years. 

The  Situation. — The  causes  of  this  absence  of  de- 
mand were  fully  discussed,  as  well  as  the  little  or  no 
returns  obtained  for  the  capital  invested  and  the 
labor  done,  and  although  each  man  thought  that  dif- 
ferent causes  produced  the  aforesaid  effects,  all  were 
agreed  as  regards  the  following  facts  :  First — The 
supply  to-day  is  greater  than  the  demand,  or,  in 
other  words,  there  are  too  many  boxes  of  raisins  and 
too  few  markets.  Second — Raisins  find  a  good  or  at 
least  moderately  good  market  up  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber ;  after  that  they  must  be  sold  at  cost  or  less. 

Investioation. — To  see  whether  this  loss — which 
falls  on  one  of  the  best  products  of  this  Province — 
can  be  avoided  more  or  less,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  matter  by  looking  up  prices  and 
dates,  besides  all  other  data  bearing  on  the  subject, 
and  to  report  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  improve 
or  to  save  from  prompt  destruction  this  beautiful  and 
rich  product  of  the  soil.  At  another  meeting,  held 
June  15,  an  extensive  report  was  read  by  the  com- 
mittee, from  which  we  copy  as  follows  : 

The  Report. — No  doubt  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand,  and  there  are  only  two  ways  of  preventing 
this — either  to  diminish  the  supply  or  find  new  mar- 
ket, things  neither  easily  nor  quickly  done,  and 
which,  therefore,  could  not  save  us  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  threatens  us. 

With  respect  to  reducing  the  cost  of  packing — 
although  this  would  help  to  reduce  the  loss — it  is  not 
a  radical  remedy,  because  the  demand  is  less  than 
the  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  and  to  prove  that 
this  is  not  a  saving  measure,  one  has  only  to  study 
any  crop  to  convince  himself  that  the  enormous  cost 
of  packing  comes  from  the  way  and  time  in  which  we 
are  obliged  to  gather  our  crop.  Now  let  us  take,  for 
example,  a  packing  house  where  the  fruit  is  excel- 
lent, "material"  is  ample,  and  "personnel"  is  ade- 
quate, and  leave  out  of  the  question  any  damage  by 
rains,  insects,  etc.  September,  October  and  Novem- 
ber must  be  divided  into  three  periods,  viz.,  1st  of 
August  to  September  20th,  when  a  box  costs  16 
reals  to  pack,  because  of  the  long  days,  sun  and  no 
furnace  heat  being  needed.  In  this  season  raisins 
sell  for  about  50  reals  per  box  on  account  of  the 
great  demand. 

In  the  second  period — September  20th  to  October 
20th — the  days  are  shorter,  some  furnace  heat  is 
needed,  a  box  costs  30  reals  to  pack  and  sells  for 
about  40  reals. 

In  the  third  period  raisins  are  given  away  most 
years,  and,  what  is  worse,  some  of  the  profit  of  the 
two  previous  periods  goes  with  them. 

In  this  last  period  the  bunches  of  fruit  are  continu- 
ally moved  from  the  wet  edges  of  the  awnings  to  the 
dry  center,  and  after  a  number  of  days  which  never 
end  they  are  put  into  the  furnace,  where  they  are 
picked  over  by  the  collectors  again  and  again. 

Finally,  after  so  much  work,  the  bunch  is  a  mere 
skeleton  and  goes  into  a  box,  which  does  not  always 
bring  the  modest  price  of  20  reals,  which  price  is  less 
than  cost  by  4  to  G  reals,  and,  therefore,  reduces  the 
profit  made  in  the  two  former  periods. 

The  logical  inference  from  this  is  that  the  third 
period  must  disappear  by  doing  something  with  it 
which  will  stop  the  giving  away  of  raisins  and  money 
with  them  besides,  and  will  prevent  the  Malaga  mar- 
ket from  being  overstocked,  thus  causing  a  further 
drop  in  price  on  what  is  left  over  from  the  other  two 
periods. 

Lye-Diim'ed  Raisins  Sell  Best.  —  What  each 
grower  shall  do  is  for  him  to  say,  but  we  who  have 
been  asked  to  study  up  the  matter  must  give  our 
conclusions,  and  they  are  that  lye-cured  raisins 
should  be  made.  The  consumption  of  lye  raisins  in 
London  was  nearly  1,000,000  boxes,  against  70,000 
from  Malaga,  or  say  8%,  and  a  slight  difference  in 
cost  of  the  former  would  be  enough  to  cover  our  rai- 
sins if  they  were  cured  in  the  same  way.  But  what 
is  most  astonishing  is  that  both  kinds  sell  for  about 
the  same  price,  but  if  the  cost  of  curing  and  packing 
each  is  considered  the  lye-cured  goods  bring  much 
more  money.  Sun-drieds  cost  20  reals,  as  has  been 
shown,  while  lye-cureds  cost  only  6  reals,  stuffing  ex- 
penses also  being  less.  From  all  we  have  said  it  is 
clear  that  we  ought  to  know  how  to  make  lye-cured 
raisins.  For  the  purpose  we  advise  growers  to  com- 
bine and  bring  down  a  man  from  Valencia  for  each 
10,000  to  15,000  boxes.  This  is  done  m  Alhaurin. 
The  expense  is  small  and  may  be  repaid  either  as  a 
matter  of  business  or  of  forethought. 

Note. — A  real  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  about 
5  American  cents,  but  so  great  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change against  Spain  at  present  that  its  value  is 
only  3J  cents. 

THE  S.MTRNA  RAISIN  CROP. 

From  Smyrna  Consul  Rufus  W.  Lane  reports  to 
the  State  Department  that  the  prospects  of  the 
local  raisin  crop  indicate  a  good  average.  The  crop 
of  last  year  was  exceptionally  small. 

The  crop  this  year  is  estimated  to  be  about :  Sul- 
tanas, 33,000  tons,  against  19,800  tons  last  year  ;  red 
raisins,  8800  tons,  against  8100  tOD3  last  year  ;  black 
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raisins,   18,800  tons,  against  12,600  tons  last  year. 

The  present  stock  of  last  season's  fruit  is  :  Sul- 
tanas 18  tons,  red  raisins  1000  tons,  black  raisins  2500 
tons,  the  ton  being  equal  to  2240  pounds.  The  first 
sales  of  the  new  crop  are  expected  to  take  place 
about  August  12th  to  15th. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


District  Road  Divisions. 

To  THE  Editor: — Some  time  ago  I  noticed  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  a  bill  which  had  been  passed  at 
the  last  Legislature  regarding  road  districts,  whereby 
they  could  be  organized  in  townships.  I  have  forgotten 
just  what  it  provided  for.  Would  you  kindly  publish  it 
again  or  send  me  the  number  in  which  it  was  contained, 
or  refer  me  to  where  I  can  find  the  law. — Jas.  Millar, 
Dixon. 

We  have  only  published  a  brief  statement  of  the 
law  which  now,  by  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  C.  F.  Curry, 
Secretary  of  State,  we  are  able  to  present  in  full, 
thinking  it  will  be  interesting  to  many  progressive 
neighborhoods  in  the  State. 

The  Political  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
article  to  chapter  two  of  title  six  of  part  three  there- 
of, to  be  numbered  Article  IX,  embracing  sections 
2745  to  2772,  both  inclusive,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

2745.  Any  portion  of  a  county  not  contained  in  a 
permanent  road  division  may  be  formed  into  a  per- 
manent road  division  under  the  provision  of  this  Act, 
and  when  so  formed  shall  have  the  powers  herein 
enumerated  and  such  as  may  hereafter  be  conferred 
thereon  by  law. 

2746.  A  petition  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
road  division  (naming  it)  may  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  wherein  the  di- 
vision is  proposed  to  be  formed.  It  shall  be  signed 
by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  land  owners  residing 
within  the  proposed  division,  and  shall  contain: 

1.  The  boundaries  of  the  proposed  division. 

2.  The  number  of  acres  therein  contained  and  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  same  accordingly  to  the 
last  completed  assessment  roll  of  the  county. 

_     3.  The  value  of  the  improvements  on  real  estate 

I and  of  the  personal  property  within  the  proposed  di- 
vision according  to  the  last  completed  assessment 
roll. 

4.  The  number  of  inhabitants  therein  as  near  as 
can  be  ascertained. 

5.  A  particular  description  as  to  location  of  the 
road  or  roads  which  it  is  desired  to  construct  or  im- 
prove and  the  necessity  for  such  work. 

6.  By  the  last  completed  assessment  roll  is  meant 
the  last  roll  as  made  up  by  the  assessor,  with  the 
changes  ordered  by  the  supervisors  sitting  as  a 
Board  of  Equalization. 

2747.  Such  petition  shall  be  accompanied  by  an 
afBdavit  stating  that  affiant  has  compaj-ed  the  valua- 
tions therein  given  with  those  on  the  last  completed 
assessment  roll  and  that  the  same  are  complete  and 
correct. 

2748.  Such  petition  shall  be  presented  at  a  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  shall 
be  published  for  at  least  three  insertions  in  some 
weekly  paper,  or  for  the  period  of  fifteen  days  in  a 
daily  paper  published  in  said  county,  before  the  time 
at  which  the  same  is  to  be  presented,  together  with 
a  notice  stating  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
same  will  be  presented,  and  naming  a  day  when  the 
Board  will  be  asked  to  consider  the  same,  such  day 
not  being  later  than  the  fifth  day  of  the  monthly  ses- 
sion when  said  petition  is  to  be  presented. 

2749.  Upon  the  day  named  for  the  hearing  of  said 
petition  the  Board  shall  hear  the  same,  and  may  ad- 

I  ]ourn  such  hearing  from  time  to  time,  not  more  than 
I  two  months  in  all.  On  the  final  hearing  they  shall 
j  make  such  changes  in  the  proposed  boundaries  as 
I  they  may  find  to  be  proper,  and  shall  define  and  es- 
I  tablish  such  boundaries.    Any  changes  made  by  the 

Board  shall  not  include  any  territory  outside  of  the 
i  boundaries  described  in  the  petition,  until  the  Board 
I  has  given  at  least  twenty  days'  notice  of  its  intention 
I  to  include  such  territory  in  said  district.  Such 
j  notice  shall  be  given  by  publication  for  at  least  two 
J  insertions  in  a  weekly  or  for  a  period  of  ten  days  in  a 
j  daily  paper  published  in  the  county,  and  by  leaving  a 
I   copy  of  said  notice  at  each  place  of  abode  on  said 

territory. 

2750.  The  boundaries  established  by  the  Board 
shall  be  the  boundaries  of  such  permanent  road  di- 
vision until  the  same  shall  be  changed  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law;  but  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  Board 
that  the  boundaries  of  any  such  division  have  been 
incorrectly  described,  it  shall  direct  the  county  sur- 
veyor to  ascertain  and  report  a  correct  description 
of  the  boundaries  in  conformity  with  the  orders  of 
the  Board.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board  after  the  filing  of  the  county  surveyor's  re- 
port, they  shall  cause  notice  to  be  published  in  some 

j  newspaper  published  in  the  county  that  the  report 
'<  will  be  considered  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board,  naming  the  day,  and  at  such  meeting  the 
Board  shall  ratify  the  report  of  the  surveyor,  with 
such  modifications  as  they  deem  necessary.    And  the 


boundaries  so  established  shall  be  the  legal  bovmd- 
aries  of  such  permanent  road  division. 

special  road  tax. 

2751.  At  the  time  of  forming  a  permanent  road 
division,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  any  ten  or  more 
resident  freeholders  thereof  may  petition  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  have  plans  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  the  road  or  roads  or  any 
part  thereof  mentioned  in  the  petition  for  the  forma- 
tion of  said  division,  or  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  other  road  in  the  division.  Such  petition  shall 
state: 

1.  The  recommendations  of  the  petitioners  as  to 
the  materials  to  be  used  and  the  manner  of  construct- 
ing or  repairing  said  road  or  roads. 

2.  An  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  such  work. 

3.  A  request  that  the  Board  appropriate  for  said 
work  a  sum  of  money  (naming  it)  from  the  general 
road  fund  of  the  county. 

4.  A  request  that  the  Board  appropriate  for  said 
work  a  sum  of  money  (naming  it)  from  the  road  dis- 
trict funds  in  the  road  districts  of  which  said  perma- 
nent road  division  forms  a  part. 

5.  A  request  that  a  special  tax  be  levied  or  that 
the  bonds  of  the  division  be  issued  to  raise  the  bal- 
ance necessary  for  said  work. 

2752.  Upon  receiving  such  petition  the  Board 
shall  proceed  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared, 
plans  and  specifications  for  and  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  work  mentioned  in  said  petition,  and  for 
any  other  road,  bridge,  culvert  or  work  considered  a 
necessary  part  of  the  permanent  road  petitioned  for. 

2753.  When  the  Board  has  adopted  plans  and 
specifications  for  said  work  they  may  set  apart  there- 
for such  a  sum  from  the  general  road  fund  of  the 
county  as  they  shall  consider  equitable;  also  such 
sum  from  the  funds  of  the  district  or  districts  of 
which  said  division  is  a  part,  as  they  consider  equi- 
table, but  not  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
sum  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  fund  of 
the  district  or  districts  which  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  division  bears  to  the  whole  valuation  of  the 
district  or  districts  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The 
Board  may  in  its  discretion  give  more  than  this  per- 
centage.   These  sums  shall  be  set  apart  in  a  fund, 

to  be  known  as  the  permanent  road  fund  of  — ■  

division  (using  the  name  of  the  division). 

2754.  If  a  special  tax  has  been  petitioned  for,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  shall  immediately  order  an 
election  within  said  division  to  determine  whether  the 
same  shall  be  levied.  And  the  supervisors  may,  in 
their  discretion,  submit  to  the  electors  of  said  di- 
vision the  question  whether  the  balance  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  said  improvement  shall  be  raised  by 
special  tax  in  one,  two  or  three  successive  years, 
raising  an  equal  amount  each  year.  Such  election 
must  be  called  by  posting  notices  not  more  than  one 
mile  apart  and  not  less  than  three  in  all,  along  the 
road  or  roads  proposed  to  be  constructed  or  im- 
proved, at  least  twenty  days  before  the  election,  and 
also  by  publishing  the  same  notice  in  a  daily  or 
weekly  paper  published  in  the  county  at  least  once  a 
week  for  three  insertions. 

2755.  Such  notices  must  specify  the  time  and 
place  or  places  of  holding  the  election,  the  amount  of 
money  proposed  to  be  raised  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  including  a  brief  description  of 
the  proposed  work  and  materials  to  be  used,  and 
whether  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  amount  in  one, 
two  or  three  successive  years;  if  in  more  than  one 
year,  the  amount  proposed  to  be  raised  each  year. 

2756.  For  the  purposes  of  this  election,  the  super- 
visors shall  establish,  by  order,  one  or  more  precincts 
and  appoint  three  judges  for  each  to  conduct  the 
same,  and  it  must  be  held  in  all  respects  as  nearly 
as  practicable  in  conformity  with  the  general  elec- 
tion law;  but  no  particular  form  of  ballot  need  be 
used,  nor  shall  any  informality  in  conducting  such 
election  invalidate  the  same  if  the  election  shall  have 
been  otherwise  fairly  conducted. 

2757.  At  such  elections  the  ballots  shall  contain 
the  words  "Tax— Yes"  or  "Tax— No." 

2758.  The  officers  of  the  election  must  certify  the 
result  of  the  election  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
giving  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast,  the  number 
for  and  the  number  against  the  tax.  If  the  majority 
shall  be  against  the  tax,  the  money  theretofore  trans- 
ferred to  the  fund  of  such  division  shall  revert  to  the 
funds  from  which  it  wafe  taken. 

2759.  If  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  are  for  the 
tax,  the  supervisors  must  at  the  time  of  levying  the 
county  taxes  levy  a  tax  upon  all  the  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  division  sufficient  to  raise  the  amount 
voted  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  rate  of  taxa- 
tion shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting  fifteen  per 
cent  for  anticipated  delinquencies  from  the  aggre- 
gate assessed  value  of  the  property  in  the  division  as 
it  appears  on  the  assessment  roll  of  the  county  and 
then  dividing  the  sum  voted  by  the  remainder  of  such 
aggregate  assessment  value.  The  tax  so  levied  shall 
be  computed  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as 
State  and  county  taxes,  and  when  collected  shall  be 
paid  into  the  county  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  di- 
vision in  which  the  tax  is  voted. 

PERMANENT  ROAD  BONDS. 

2760.  If  the  petition  mentioned  in  Section  seven  of 
this  Act  ask  for  the  issuance  of  bonds,  the  supervisors 
shall  call  an  election  and  submit  to  the  electors  of  the 
division  whether  the  bonds  shall  be  issued  and  sold  I 


for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  proposed  work  or 
any  part  thereof. 

2761.  Such  election  shall  be  called  by  posting 
notices  not  more  than  a  mile  apart  along  the  line  of 
proposed  work,  and  not  less  than  three  notices  in  all, 
for  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  the  election; 
and  by  publishing  the  same  in  a  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  county  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days,  or  in 
a  weekly  paper  for  three  successive  insertions  before 
said  election.  At  the  time  of  calling  the  election,  the 
supervisors  shall  indicate  the  polling  place  or  places 
and  define  the  boundaries  of  the  election  districts, 
but  no  regular  election  precinct  shall  be  part  in  one 
and  part  in  another  election  district. 

2762.  Such  notice  must  contain: 

1.  The  time  and  place  or  places  of  holding  such 
election. 

2.  The  name  of  three  judges  for  each  election  dis- 
trict to  conduct  the  same. 

3.  The  hours  during  the  day  in  which  the  polls  will 
be  open,  not  less  than  eight. 

4.  The  amount  and  denomination  of  the  bonds,  the 
rate  of  interest,  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  and 
the  number  of  years,  not  exceeding  twenty,  any  part 
of  said  bonds  shall  run. 

5.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  including 
a  brief  description  of  the  proposed  work  and  the  ma- 
terials to  be  used. 

6.  The  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  at- 
tested by  the  county  clerk. 

2763.  Such  election  shall  be  conducted  as  near  as 
practicable  in  accordance  with  the  general  election 
law,  but  no  particular  form  of  ballot  need  be  used. 
No  informality  in  conducting  such  election  shall  in- 
validate the  same  if  the  election  shall  have  been 
otherwise  fairly  conducted.  At  such  elections  the 
ballots  shall  contain  the  words  "Bond — Yes"  or 
"Bond— No." 

2764.  The  officers  of  the  election  must  certify  the 
result  of  the  election  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
giving  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  and  the  num- 
ber for  and  the  number  against  the  bonds.  If  two- 
thirds  of  those  voting  thereon  are  in  favor  of  issuing 
such  bonds,  then  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  cause 
an  entry  of  that  fact  to  be  made  upon  the  minutes, 
and  thereupon  they  shall  be  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  issue  the  bonds  of  said  division  to  the  number 
and  amount  provided  for  in  such  proceedings,  pay- 
able out  of  the  funds  of  such  division,  and  that  the 
money  shall  be  raised  by  taxation  upon  the  property 
in  said  district  for  the  redemption  of  said  bonds  and 
the  payment  of  interest  thereon,  but  the  total 
amount  of  bonds  so  issued  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  division  as  shown 
by  the  last  equalized  assessment  roll  of  the  county. 

2765.  The  supervisors,  by  an  order  entered  upon 
the  minutes,  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  said  bonds 
and  of  the  interest  coupons  attached  thereto,  and 
shall  fix  the  time  when  the  several  bonds  shall  be- 
come due,  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  date 
thereof. 

2766.  Such  bonds  shall  bear  no  greater  rate  of 
interest  than  seven  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  in- 
terest shall  be  payable  annually.  The  bonds  and  each 
coupon  shall  bear  the  autograph  or  facsimile  printed 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
county  clerk.  Said  bonds  shall  be  sold  by  the  county 
treasurer,  after  reasonable  notice,  to  the  highest  and 
best  bidder,  but  not  for  less  than  par  and  accrued 
interest,  if  any. 

2767.  If  at  the  election  mentioned  in  Section  six- 
teen of  this  Act  an  issue  of  bonds  is  not  authorized, 
the  money  transferred  to  the  fund  of  the  division 
shall  revert  to  the  funds  from  which  it  was  taken. 

MANNER  OF  PERFORMING  THE  WORK. 

2768.  .  The  road  work  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall 
be  done  by  contract  let  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
2643  of  the  Political  Code  of  California.  The  success- 
ful bidder  shall  give  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  the  super- 
visors shall  provide,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  and  for  the  payment  of  all 
labor  employed  and  material  used  in  said  work,  and 
such  bondsmen  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for 
the  payment  of  all  such  labor  employed  and  such  ma- 
terial used. 

2769.  Before  opening  the  bids  for  doing  the  work 
herein  provided  for,  the  supervisors  shall  appoint 
two  inspectors,  residents  of  the  division,  both  of 
whom  shall  not  belong  to  the  same  political  party, 
and  fix  their  compensation,  not  exceeding  thirty 
cents  an  hour  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  which  compensation  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  division.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  inspectors  to  inspect  from  time  to  time 
the  work  being  done  under  the  contract.  They  shall 
file  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors  at  least  once  a 
month  written  reports  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
contractor  is  performing  the  work,  setting  forth  in 
detail  any  objections  they  or  either  of  them  may  have 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  being  done,  with 
recommendations  as  to  changes  desirable  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  plans  and  specifications.  They  shall 
also  estimate  the  amount  of  work  of  an  unsatisfactory 
nature  done  since  their  last  report,  and  the  super- 
visors shall  make  no  payment  on  account  of  such  al- 
leged unsatisfactory  work  until  the  objections  have 
been  inquired  into  or  until  the  contractor  shall  have 
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performed  the  work  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
plans  and  specifications. 

2770.  The  supervisors  may  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  work  progresses,  make  payments  on  account, 
but  shall  not,  before  the  completion  of  the  contract, 
pay  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  contract 
price  of  the  amount  completed,  and  final  payment 
shall  not  be  made  until  the  work  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Board. 

2771.  Any  money  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the 
division  on  the  completion  of  the  work  contracted  for 
shall  remain  in  the  fund  of  the  division  and  be  ex- 
pended in  the  maintenance  of  the  road  thus  im- 
proved. Upon  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  di- 
vision, or  upon  the  failure  of  the  electors  to  vote  a 
special  tax  or  bonds  in  said  division,  for  any  part  of 
the  proposed  work,  the  division  shall  cease  to  exist 
as  a  division. 

2772.  The  expenses  of  organizing  a  permanent 
road  division  and  of  conducting  any  election  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  a  county  charge,  pay- 
able out  of  the  general  county  fund. 

Became  a  law  under  constitutional  provision  with- 
out Governor's  approval,  March  13,  1901. 


THE  DAIRY. 


University  Dairy  School. 

In  our  last  issue  we  promised  fuller  description  of 
the  arrangements  for  the  first  session  of  the  Dairy 
School  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
which  will  open  Wednesday,  October  9,  and  close 
Thursday,  December  12,  1901. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  lines  of  dairy 
manufacture  and  desire  to  make  themselves  more 
familiar  with  the  principles  imderlying  the  manufac- 
ture of  milk  products  and  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  actual  practice,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  know  how  to  turn  out  an  improved  product. 
The  method  of  instruction  and  work  done  will  appeal 
equally  to  the  needs  of  all  those  who  are  manufactur- 
ing milk  products,  whether  it  be  in  the  ranch  dairy, 
using  improved  appliances,  or  in  the  large  creamery 
or  cheese  factory.  The  advance  in  dairy  practice 
has  been  so  rapid,  and  the  intimate  relation  of  sci- 
ence to  dairying  has  been  shown  to  be  so  close,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
person  in  ordinary  practice  to  fully  understand  all 
that  has  been  done  and  the  benefits  it  may  bring  him 
in  his  work.  The  Dairy  School,  with  its  equipment 
of  modern  machinery  and  in  the  hands  of  trained  in- 
structors, is  designed  to  offer  an  easy  and  quick 
means  to  come  into  close  touch  with  what  science  is 
doing  for  the  dairy  industry  and  to  learn  the  why  as 
well  as  the  how  of  scientific  methods  in  dairying. 

Admission  of  Students. — The  dairy  course  is  open 
to  all  persons  of  good  moral  character  who  are  at 
least  seventeen  years  of  age  and  who  have  a  common 
school  education.  No  formal  entrance  examinations 
will  be  required,  but  it  is  expected  that  all  applicants 
will  have  had  sufficient  school  training  to  enable  them 
to  intelligently  understand  lectures,  take  notes,  and 
perform  the  necessary  textbook  work.  The  usual 
grammar  school  course  gives  a  fair  preparation  for 
this  work,  although  the  better  the  previous  educa- 
tion of  the  student  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  instruction  given.  Owing  to 
limited  room  the  number  of  students  is  limited  to 
thirty.  Applications  will  be  acted  upon  in  the  order 
received,  except  that  a  preference  may  be  shown  to 
those  persons  who  have  previous  experience  in  dairy 
work  and  are  sure  to  continue  it  after  completing 
the  course. 

Equipment. — Pour  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Agricultural  Building  are  being  fitted  up  for  the 
use  of  the  Dairy  School.  The  largest  one,  about  30 
by  40  feet,  is  to  be  used  as  the  work  room  for  mak- 
ing butter  and  cheese.  One  is  for  the  dairy  labor- 
atory, one  for  cold  storage  and  cheese  curing,  and 
the  fourth  for  a  dressing  room.  These  are  being 
fitted  with  the  best  appliances  for  their  special  uses 
that  can  be  secured,  and  they  will  make  comfortable 
and  convenient  quarters  for  about  thirty  students. 

Methods  of  Instruction. — Instruction  in  the  dairy 
course  will  be  given  largely  by  means  of  practical 
work,  supplemented  by  such  lectures,  recitations  and 
demonstrations  as  are  necessary  to  make  plain  the 
principles  involved,  and  to  give  the  student  an  insight 
into  the  various  branches  of  science  upon  which  true 
dairy  development  rests.  The  first  two  hours  of 
each  day — viz.,  from  eight  until  ten  o'clock — will  be 
spent  in  the  lecture  room.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  day  will  be  occupied  in  the  work  room  and  labor- 
atory— the  time  required  varying  from  three  to  six 
hours,  depending  upon  the  particular  work  at  which 
the  student  is  employed.  The  students'  time  will  be 
so  arranged  that  the  will  spend  two  days  of  each 
week  in  separating  cream  and  butter  making,  two 
days  in  cheese  making,  and  two  days  in  the  dairy 
laboratory. 

Lectures  and  Recitations. — "Grasses  and  For- 
age Plants,"  Professor  Wickson.  Sketches  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  of  the  conditions  affecting  the 
growth  of  grasses  and  forage  plants  in  California, 
the  species  which  have  shown  special  adaptations 


and  value  to  the  different  regions,  and  suggestions 
concerning  their  culture. 

"Milk  and  Its  Products,"  Mr.  Anderson.  These 
lectures  will  take  up  a  discussion  of  the  secretion  and 
composition  of  milk  ;  the  principles  of  the  Babcock 
test  and  other  milk  tests  ;  fermentations  in  milk  and 
their  control ;  principles  and  objects  of  pasteuriza- 
tion ;  various  methods  of  separating  cream  from  milk  ; 
cream  ripening  and  use  of  starters  ;  churning  and 
working  butter  ;  cheese  making  and  curing  ;  scoring 
butter  and  cheese,  and  such  other  subjects  as  per- 
tain more  or  less  closely  to  the  manufacturing  of  milk 
products. 

"Dairy  Bacteriology,"  Dr.  Ward.  The  vast  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  science  to  dairying  will 
receive  much  attention  in  a  series  of  lectures  and  in 
textbook  work  covering  the  principles  involved,  and 
a  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  bacteria  that  are 
found  in  milk.  The  student  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  different  forms  of  bacterial  life  by  means  of 
the  microscope  and  by  observing  their  action  when 
introduced  into  milk  or  cream.  The  use  of  bacteria 
in  ripening  cream  and  the  effect  of  pasteurization 
upon  bacterial  action  will  be  a  matter  of  demonstra- 
tion and  experiment  for  each  student  to  carry  out 
for  himself. 

"Dairy  Chemistry,"  Assistant  Professor  Jaffa. 
The  aim  of  these  lectures  and  demonstrations  is  to 
give  the  student  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  chemical  action  in  its  relation  to  the  sour- 
ing of  milk,  cream  ripening,  and  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  cheese,  etc.  The  course  is  especially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  chemistry,  but  who 
should  be  familiar  with  the  relation  of  this  science  to 
dairying. 

"Feeding  Farm  Animals,"  Assistant  Professor 
Jaffa.  A  course  of  lectures  and  recitations  embrac- 
ing the  principles  of  nutrition  ;  their  relation  to  ani- 
mal life  for  producing  meat  and  milk  ;  composition 
and  digestibility  of  foods  ;  concentrated  foods  and 
their  value  ;  how  to  compound  rations  ;  balanced  vs. 
unbalanced  rations ;  what  kind  of  fodders  to  raise  on 
the  ranch  and  what  to  purchase,  and  how  to  feed 
economically. 

"  Breeds  and  Breeding,"  Mr.  Anderson.  The  prin- 
ciples of  breeding  animals,  with  a  discussion  of  hered- 
ity, variation,  in-and-in  breeding,  etc.;  the  various 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle  as  to  their  history,  character- 
istics and  adaptability  to  various  conditions  of  land 
and  food  ;  general  purpose  cattle  and  their  value  to 
the  dairy  interests ;  how  to  select  cattle  for  dairy 
purposes,  and  scoring  and  judging  cattle  by  the  scale 
of  points. 

"  Veterinary  Science,"  Dr.  Ward.  These  lectures 
will  include  a  brief  discussion  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  domestic  animals  and  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  subject.  Especial  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  methods  of  prevention  and  control  of 
tuberculosis,  Texas  fever,  anthrax,  hog  cholera,  and 
other  important  diseases  of  farm  animals. 

"Steam  Engine,"  Mr.  Major.  A  course  of  lec- 
tures, given  in  connection  with  practice  in  running 
engines,  on  the  principles  of  the  steam  engine,  its 
care  and  management ;  calculating  speed  of  pulleys, 
and  such  other  study  of  machinery  as  is  essential  in 
dairy  practice. 

The  Practical  Work.  —  Butter  Making  :  This 
department  is  being  fitted  up  with  the  most  modern 
apparatus  for  making  butter.  Centrifugal  separa- 
tors of  the  latest  style  and  representing  at  least 
three  different  types  are  to  be  in  daily  use.  The  new 
forms  of  pasteurizers  and  cream  ripeners  will  be  used 
to  show  their  value  in  influencing  the  quality  of  the 
cream.  The  students  will  do  the  entire  work  of  but- 
ter making,  from  receiving,  weighing  and  sampling 
the  milk  to  separating  and  ripening  the  cream,  and 
churning,  working  and  packing  the  butter.  AH  of 
this  will  be  under  the  direct  charge  of  a  skilled  in- 
structor. 

Cheese  Making :  The  work  in  this  department  will 
deal  particularly  with  making  cheese  of  the  cheddar 
variety,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  show  how  it 
differs  in  value  from  the  quickly  made  "  California 
flat."  Small  vats  will  be  used  so  that  each  student 
may  do  more  of  the  actual  work,  and  attend  person- 
ally to  the  development  from  the  time  the  milk  enters 
the  vat  until  the  finished  cheese  is  ready  for  market. 
The  use  of  the  rennet  test  in  determining  the  ripeness 
of  the  milk  will  be  continually  shown,  and  the  use  of 
"starters"  in  cheese  making  demonstrated.  This 
work,  like  that  in  butter  making,  will  be  in  direct 
charge  of  a  competent  instructor. 

Dairy  Laboratory  :  The  work  here  will  consist  of 
a  thorough  training  in  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test  in 
determining  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk,  cream, 
skim  milk,  whey,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  The  use  of  the 
lactometer  in  connection  with  the  Babcock  test  for 
detecting  adulterations  of  milk  will  also  be  given 
careful  attention.  Problems  will  be  given  daily  in 
the  application  of  the  various  milk  tests  to  actual 
creamery  and  factory  practice.  These  problems  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  dairyman  in  keeping  dairy  or 
factory  accounts,  and  the  supplement  the  work  given 
in  factory  bookkeeping,  making  reports,  declaring 
dividends,  etc. 

Expenses. — Tuition  is  free  to  students  in  the  dairy 
course.  As  in  all  the  other  laboratories  of  the  Uni- 
versity, however,  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  fee  of 


$10  to  pay  for  cost  of  material  used,  and  a  deposit  of 
$5  to  cover  loss  or  breakage  of  glassware,  part  of 
which  will  be  returned  to  the  student  at  the  close  of 
the  term.  Further  particulars  can  be  had  from 
Leroy  Anderson,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry, 
Berkeley,  California.  It  is  hoped  this  new  undertak- 
ing for  which  such  loud  call  was  made  may  command 
wide  interest  from  the  dairy  public. 

THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Feeding  Wheat. 

The  almost  unprecedented  drouth  of  the  present 
season,  which  bids  fair  to  cut  the  corn  crop  down  to 
next  to  nothing,  but  which  began  late  enough  to 
allow  the  production  of  a  large  crop  of  wheat,  is  turn- 
ing the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  possibility  of  feed- 
ing wheat  in  the  place  of  corn.  In  previous  years  of 
similar  conditions  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  were 
profitably  fed.  Secretary  Coburn,  in  his  report  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1894,  included 
statements  from  a  large  number  of  farmers  upon 
feeding  wheat.  These  varied  greatly  in  tenor,  some 
regarding  corn  as  better  than  wheat,  others  wheat 
as  much  better  than  corn.  These  views  were  neces- 
sarily based  upon  general  impressions  rather  than 
exact  comparisons.  Experiments  in  feeding  wheat 
to  swine  were  performed  at  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  and  at  the  experiment  stations  of  some  other 
States.  Experiments  in  feeding  other  stock  have 
not  been  made  at  the  Kansas  Station,  and  but  few  at 
others,  but  hundreds  of  farmers  have  fed  it  to  all 
kinds  of  farm  animals.  The  following  table,  taken 
from  Henry's  "  Feeds  and  Feeding,"  presents  a  com- 
pilation of  the  results  obtained  with  swine  at  certain j 
stations: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  obtained  were,  on 
the  average,  practically  identical.    In  other  words,J 
the  wheat  and  corn  fed  in  the  form  of  meal  are  oj 
equal  value  for  feeding.    The  Kansas  results  are 
given  in  Bulletin  No.  53,  which  contains  some  otheraj 
in  addition  to  the  one  included  m  the  table, 
limited  number  of  copies  of  this  bulletin  are  stil 
available  for  distribution. 

In  feeding  wheat  satisfactorily,  a  number  of  con-j 
siderations  must  be  kept  in  view.  The  kernels  bein£ 
much  smaller  than  those  of  corn,  there  is  much  mora 
danger  of  their  escaping  mastication  and  passing  out 
undigested.  Many  farmers  who  regarded  it  as  un-' 
profitable  to  feed  wheat  whole  found  on  crushing  or 
grinding  it  that  all  difficulty  disappeared.  It  is 
especially  necessary  when  fed  to  steers  or  milch 
cows.  In  animals  with  smaller  mouths  there  is  less 
waste  than  with  cattle,  and  some  have  observed  a 
positive  advantage  with  sheep  in  feeding  it  whole. 
This  was  due,  however,  to  the  greater  consumption 
of  whole  grain  than  ground.  Ground  wheat  has  an 
important  disadvantage  in  feeding,  in  that  it  is  apt 
to  form  a  gummy  mass,  which  adheres  to  the  teeth, 
making  it  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  handle  by  the 
animal.  This  fault  has  been  the  source  of  some  of  the 
poor  results  in  feeding  it,  and  is  best  obviated  by 
feeding  it  mixed  with  some  other  grain,  as  corn,  oats 
or  Kafir  corn.  Animals  fed  upon  a  mixture  are  also 
less  liable  to  become  cloyed  than  when  fed  on  wheat 
alone. 

In  brief,  the  nutritive  value  of  wheat,  as  shown  by 
its  composition,  is  greater  than  that  of  corn;  it  can 
be  best  utilized  by  feeding  it  ground  or  crushed,  and 
mixed  to  a  certain  extent  with  oats,  corn  or  Kafir 
corn.  It  may  be  fed  advantageously  to  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or  poultry. 
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BUTTE. 

Why  Wheat  Farming  Does  not 
Pay. — Oroville  Register:  A  well-known 
resident  of  this  county,  who  owns  thou- 
sands of  acres,  told  us  that  he  had  in- 
vestigated some  of  the  wheat  ranches 
during  the  present  summer.  On  one  of 
between  300  and  400  acres  he  found  the 
family  growing  wheat,  but  there  was  not 
a  cow,  a  hog,  a  chicken  or  a  live  animal 
of  any  kind  on  the  place  except  work 
horses.  The  place  was  situated  along  a 
creek  where  there  was  pasture,  where 
good  water  was  abundant  and  where  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle  would  do  well.  He  be- 
lieves that  one  reason  why  wheat  farming 
does  not  pay  better  even  at  the  very  low 
prices  for  grain  is  because  so  many 
farmers  buy  all  their  supplies  instead  of 
keeping  hogs  and  poultry  and  having 
some  kind  of  a  garden. 

KINGS. 

Dried  Peaches  Bringing  Good 
Prices.— Hanford  Journal:  The  price  of 
peaches  has  gone  up  in  a  style  that  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  orchardists.  From  4c  it 
has  gone  up  to  near  the  6c  mark,  and 
while  the  demand  is  not  as  active  as  it  was 
a  while  ago,  prices  are  holding  in  good 
shape  and  the  highest  prices  may  not  yet 
have  been  reached,  although  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  growei's 
to  sell  now,  or  as  soon  as  a  6c  rate  is 
reached. 

The  Raisin  Crop.— Hanford  Journal: 
The  cooler  weather  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  for  the  past  few 
days  was  welcome  to  all,  but  doubly  wel- 
come to  the  fruit  growers  and  packers. 
Not  only  was  the  fruit  ripening  too  fast 
for  the  local  canneries,  who  have  been 
compelled  to  shout  lustily  for  more  help, 
but  the  raisins  were  also  ripening  too  fast 
for  the  good  of  the  crop.  The  continued 
hot  spell  made  the  grapes  very  susceptible 
to  mildew.  Cooler  weather  will  have  a 
tendency  to  check  mildew  and  give  the 
grapes  a  better  chance  to  fill.  Judging 
from  present  appearances,  the  first  crop 
of  Muscat  raisins  is  going  to  be  quite 
early  this  year  in  ripening,  despite  the 
frost,  which  set  it  back  some. 

The  Raisin  Market.  —  Lemoore 
Leader:  The  condition  of  the  raisin  mar- 
ket is  very  encouraging  to  the  directors 
of  the  Growers'  Association  and  to  the 
packing  companies.  As  all  the  raisins 
have  been  sold  to  the  packers,  it  is  now 
merely  a  question  of  putting  them  into 
consumption  before  the  incoming  crop, 
for  if  they  were  held  they  would  hinder 
the  sale  of  the  coming  crop.  The  direct- 
ors of  the  Association  expect  to  have  a 
conference  with  a  number  of  growers  who 
desire  a  general  meeting  called  to  order  to 
consider  the  matter  of  securing  contracts. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Rapid  Grain  Handling.  —  Pomona 
Progress  :  Two  electric  elevators,  work- 
ing simultaneously  in  opposite  directions, 
have  been  installed  in  Charles  B.  Deni- 
son's  warehouse.  Mr.  Denison  has  a 
quick  method  of  handling  the  sacks,  they 
being  taken  on  the  elevators  a  story 
above  where  they  are  to  be  stored  and 
then  sent  down  to  their  places  on  chutes. 
In  this  way  two  men  have  housed  fifty- 
four  tons  of  grain  in  a  day. 

MERCED. 
Grain  Crop  Lighter  than  Esti- 
mated.— Merced  Sun:  The  grain  har- 
vest in  this  county  is  nearly  finished.  The 
big  farmers  are  still  cutting.  A  great 
many  are  reporting  less  grain  than  they 
anticipated,  due  probably  to  the  wet 
winter.  South  of  town  and  in  some  places 
west  of  town  crops  have  turned  out  better 
than  was  at  first  expected,  so  upon  the 
whole  the  estimate  of  the  yield  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  will  be  but  little 
above  the  actual  harvest.  Locally,  grain 
has  been  exceptionally  slow  in  coming  into 
the  warehouses,  due  partly  to  the  exist- 
ing lack  of  stock  with  which  to  haul,  and 
due  in  part  to  a  speculative  feeling  among 
the  farmers  which  causes  them  to  hold 
their  grain  piled  in  the  field.  The  cur- 
rent month  wUl  see  vast  quantities  of 
grain  hauled. 

MONTEREY. 
Harvesting  Proceeds  Slowly.— 
San  Lucas  Herald  :  The  harvesting  of 
the  grain  crops  in  this  vicinity  proceeds 
slowly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  machin- 
ery now  at  hand  is  inadequate  to  do  any- 
thing like  an  expeditious  job.  Some  of 
the  owners  of  harvesters  who  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  confidently  expected 
to  wade  through  at  least  thirty  acres  per 
day  now  find  that  about  half  that  acreage 
is  all  they  can  handle  on  an  average. 
Help  of  the  right  sort  is  hard  to  procure, 
even  at  fancy  wages,  for  men  now  look 
with  indifference  on  an  offer  of  $3  per  day 
who  will  next  winter  be  glad  to  get  $1,  or 
even  a  back  door  "hand  out"  of  ques- 
tionable antecedents. 


RIVERSIDE. 

The  Little  Red  Spider. — Riverside 
Enterprise:  The  little  red  spider  that  has 
caused  trouble  and  expense  by  getting  on 
the  walnut  trees  here  is  liable  to  make 
trouble  elsewhere,  and  may  become  as 
thorough  a  pest  as  the  different  scales  on 
the  citrus  trees.  The  steam  sprayer  was 
put  to  work  on  the  pest,  and,  after  work- 
ing thoroughly  for  several  hours  covering 
the  line  of  trees  on  Lemon  street  and 
around  the  corner  of  Tenth  street.  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  R.  P.  Cundiff  made 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  work  done 
and,  in  a  search  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
where  the  day  before  there  were  millions, 
he  could  find  but  three  live  specimens  of 
the  spider.  The  spray  used  was  the  dis- 
tillate, and  not  the  kerosene  emulsion 
usually  used  in  similar  cases.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  dust  such  small  plants  as  can 
easily  be  reached  with  finely  powdered 
sulphur,  as  it  is  thought  it  will  be  equally 
as  effective  and  more  easily  applied  than 
the  other. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Big  Hop  Crop.— Sacramento,  Aug. 
10  :  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous seasons  the  hop  growers  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State  have  had  in  a  number  of 
years.  The  crop  is  a  heavy  one  and 
prices  are  ruling  high,  with  a  prospect  of 
taking  an  upward  movement.  Harvest- 
ing in  the  fields  south  of  the  city  will  be- 
gin on  the  20th  inst.  They  have  not  yet 
decided  what  price  the  growers  will  pay 
this  year  to  pickers,  but  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  be  90  cents  per  100  pounds.  Last 
year  they  paid  85  cents.  In  the  up-river 
fields,  on  the  Yolo  side,  picking  will  begin 
on  the  2l8t  inst. 

Fruit  Boats  Pulled  Off.- Record- 
Union,  Aug.  12 :  All  the  river  steamers 
that  have  been  engaged  in  transporting 
fruit  to  this  city  from  points  along  the 
river  for  shipment  to  the  Eastern  market 
have  been  pulled  off  this  week  and  are 
now  working  on  the  potato  crop.  The 
Knight  No.  2,  which  arrived  yesterday, 
brought  in  7000  sacks  and  will  return  for 
another  load  to-morrow.  Such  scattering 
lots  of  fruit  as  may  be  left  along  the  river 
will  be  handled  by  the  passenger  steamers. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Chino  Sugar  CampaiAn.  —  Chino 
Champion  :  The  sugar  campaign  is  pro- 
gressing steadily  and  smoothly,  although 
not  yet  up  to  capacity.  This,  however,  is 
due  to  the  failure  to  get  beets  in  fast 
enough,  and  not  to  the  inability  of  the 
factory  to  work  them.  The  crop  on  the 
Chino  fields  is  not  ripening  as  fast  as  out- 
side points,  and  only  about  175  tons  per 
day  are  ordered  from  Chino.  So  far  only 
about  600  tons  per  have  been  sliced,  but 
Mr.  Ruopp  has  been  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  counties  this  week,  organizing  the 
harvest,  and  in  a  day  or  two  it  is  hoped  to 
get  in  900  tons  a  day  steadily.  The  sugar 
percentage  is  quite  satisfactory,  the  Chino 
beets  averaging  about  16%  sugar. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Money  in  Melons.— National  City 
Record:  William  Varney,  from  his  gar- 
den between  the  Gregory  property  and 
the  well-known  High  orchard,  has  taken 
enough  melons  to  San  Diego  to  supply  a 
small  village,  and  his  lot  of  stuff  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  From  away  up  in  the 
Sweetwater,  at  Dehesa,  the  Gregg  Bros, 
had  up  to  last  Sunday  taken  to  the  city 
and  sold  melons  to  the  value  of  $600,  as 
they  assert,  and  still  the  melons  keep  go- 
ing in. 

SAN  MATEO. 
Hopkins'  Farm  Sold.— Redwood  City 
Times-Gazette:  Last  week  a  deed  was 
placed  on  record  by  the  terms  of  which 
Emily  B.  Hopkins  disposes  of  the  Hop- 
kins ranch,  consisting  of  605  acres  and 
improvements  to  Wm.  E.  Hebbard  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  $200,000. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Foothill  Orchards  Turning  Out 
Better  than  Expected. — Los  Gatos 
Correspondence  San  Jose  Mercury:  Capt. 
B,  P.  Shuler  of  east  Los  Gatos  reports 
that  recently  he  examined  the  orchards 
along  San  Jose  and  Union  avenues  and 
could  see  but  very  few  prunes  on  the 
trees.  Skirting  the  hills,  beginning  at  an 
elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  town,  the  prune  orchards  have  big 
crops.  In  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  the 
yield  will  be  much  greater  than  was  ex- 
pected in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Frank  H.  Baker,  whose  orchard  adjoins 
the  Howell  Reservoir,  instead  of  having 
twenty  tons  or  less  as  he  thought  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  now  thinks  he 
will  have  seventy-five  tons. 

New  Price  for  Prunes.— San  Jose 
Mercury,  Aug.  10:  The  board  of  directors 
of  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association 
has  opened  the  doors  of  its  warehouses — 
for  a  time  at  least — and  will  sell  fruit. 
Yesterday  the  board  fixed  a  price  of  3] 
cents  basis  and  so  announced  to  the  com- 
mercial world.    How  long  the  price  will 


stand  or  how  many  prunes  will  be  offered 
is  not  stated.  Since  the  Association  with- 
drew quotations  orders  have  been  pouring 
in,  and  yesterday  it  was  said  that  orders 
for  between  200  and  300  carloads  had  been 
turned  down  by  the  California  Packers' 
Company.  It  is  understood  that  the  ad- 
vance of  i  cent  will  not  stop  a  large  per- 
centage of  those  orders  and  that  they  will 
be  renewed  at  the  new  figure.  The  fric- 
tion between  the  Association  and  the 
Packers'  Company  over  the  contract  has 
grown  much  during  recent  weeks.  It  is 
currently  reported  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  organizations  are  so 
strained  that  they  are  near  the  breaking 
point.  In  well  informed  circles  the 
opinion  prevails  that  the  Association  may 
be  selling  its  own  fruit  direct  to  the  trade 
before  many  days,  unless  some  points  of 
difference  are  settled. 

Santa  Clara  Cheese  Factory 
Quits  Business.— San  Jose  Herald:  A 
final  meeting  will  be  held  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  old  Santa  Clara  cheese  fac- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  dissolution.  The 
factory  was  in  former  years  one  of  the 
best  known  cheese  producers  in  the  State 
and  a  paying  concern. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Active  Demand  for  Dried  Apri- 
cots.— Watsonville  Pajaronian  :  There 
has  been  a  lively  demand  for  dried  apri- 
cots during  the  past  week  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  sales  to  data  are  fully  150 
tons,  and  about  as  much  unsold.  Prices 
have  ranged  from  8c.  to  9c.  per  pound  in 
sacks  f.  o.  b.  cars,  and  about  5c.  for  slabs. 
The  prices  have  ranged  about  25%  higher 
than  last  year,  and  assure  growers  of 
apricot»  a  nice  profit  on  their  fruit.  At 
the  prices  paid  the  apricots  have  aver- 
aged from  $25  to  $30  per  ton,  green. 

SHASTA. 
Pears  Intended  for  Canners  are 
Going  East. — Anderson  News:  Some  of 
our  fruit  growers  commenced  packing 
pears  this  week.  Most  of  the  pears  were 
engaged  by  the  San  Francisco  canneries; 
but,  owing  to  the  strike,  they  cannot  be 
delivered  and  will  be  sent  East. 

SONOMA. 

Large  Potatoes.— Healdsburg  Trib- 
une: Felix  Seeman  of  Alexander  valley 
exhibited  here  the  other  day  three  pota- 
toes, which  are  as  beautiful  as  any 
"spuds  "  can  be.  They  are  of  the  Snow- 
flake  variety,  clean,  white  and  smooth; 
just  the  kind  to  make  an  epicurian  go  into 
exclamations  of  delight,  when  baked  and 
set  before  him.  The  largest  "spud" 
weighed  two  pounds,  the  aggregate 
weight  of  the  three  potatoes  being  four 
pounds  and  six  ounces.  It  is  not  alone 
their  great  size  but  their  handsome  form 
that  makes  them  worthy  of  note. 

May  Haul  His  Melons  to  San 
Francisco. — Santa  Rosa  Press  -  Demo- 
crat: The  present  strike  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  preventing  the  shipment  of  much 
producCj-to  the  metropolis,  as  the  railway 
companies  will  not  receive  carload  ship- 
ments unless  a  guarantee  is  given  that  the 
car  will  be  delivered  without  delay.  Mr. 
Coffey,  who  has  a  large  acreage  of  water- 
melons, proposes  to  haul  his  melons  to 
San  Francisco,  irrespective  of  the  strike. 
His  plan  is  to  take  wagbnloads  of  melons 
by  road  to  Petaluma  and  there  take 
wagons,  horses  and  all  aboad  the  steamer 
Gold  and  go  that  way  to  San  Francisco, 
making  the  trip  there  and  back  in  a  day. 
It  is  feared,  however,  that  many  acres  of 
melons  will  rot  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
in  shipping.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  500  acres  of  watermelons  in  Sonoma 
county. 

Big  Ranch  Sold  for  a  Good  Figure, 
—Healdsburg  Enterprise:  The  Jones 
ranch  of  3300  acres,  situated  6  miles  east 
of  Healdsburg,  has  been  sold  to  William 
H.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Jennie  V.  Harris  of 
Santa  Rosa.  The  price  paid  was  $16,000 
The  ranch  brought  $13,300  and  the 
stock  which  went  with  it  sold  for  the  re 
mainder.  The  new  owners  will  use  the 
ranch  for  stock  raising.  They  expect  to 
put  on  it  200  cows  and  1000  Angora  goats 

SUTTER. 

Big  Yield  op  Peaches.  —  Sutter 
County  Farmer:  The  Giblin  orchard  has 
for  years  been  famous  for  its  prolific  yield 
of  fruit,  and  this  season  is  no  exception. 
From  six  acres  of  Tuscan  clings  the  yield 
was  ninety-five  tons,  or  almost  sixteen 
tons  per  acre.  The  fruit,  being  large, 
brought  $25  per  ton  at  the  cannery, 
which  brings  the  Giblin  Bros,  close  to  $400 
per  acre  for  the  crop. 

TEHAMA. 

Fifteen  Thousand  Tons  of  Beets. 
— A  Tehama  City  telegram  states  that 
harvesting  of  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  on 
the  Finnell  lands  has  begun  and  that  a 
large  number  of  men  and  teams  will  be 
employed  for  two  or  three  months  gath- 
ering, hauling  and  loading  the  beets  on 
cars  for  shipment  to  ihe  factory  at  Al- 


varado.  The  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
15,000  tons  and  it  is  intended  to  ship  about 
ten  cars  daily. 

TULARE. 

Tall  Corn.— Dinuba  Advocate:  Jas. 
Lee,  who  farms  about  three  miles  north 
of  here,  brought  to  town  a  sample  of  his 
Indian  corn  lately.  The  stalk  is  certainly 
the  tallest  that  has  been  seen  in  these 
parts  for  many  years,  measuring  exactly 
seventeen  feet. 

Active  Buying  of  Dried  Fruits.— 
Dinuba  Advocate:  Talking  about  fruit 
buyers,  R.  F.  Dunn  is  something  of  a 
rustler  in  that  line.  In  thirty-six  hours 
recently  he  bought  over  $18,000  worth  of 
peaches,  paying  5  and  6  cents  a  pound 
for  them. 

Raisin  Matters.  —  Alta  Advocate: 
Mr.  Staniford,  who  is  connected  with  the 
office  of  the  Raisin  Association  in  Fresno, 
was  in  this  part  of  the  country  recently 
and  received  quite  a  surprise  as  to  the 
attitude  of  our  people  regarding  the  As- 
sociation. He  found  the  growers  a  unit  in 
standing  with  the  Association;  in  other 
sections  the  people  were  somewhat  indif- 
ferent, almost  wholly  on  personal  grounds. 
Mr.  Staniford  says  this  is  the  banner 
raisin  district  when  considering  loyalty  to 
the  Association.  Our  people  have  been 
very  liberal  with  their  endorsements  when 
approached  on  the  subject;  yet  without 
some  one  to  press  them  to  sign  imme- 
diately, they  postpone  the  matter,  and 
soon  they  may  find  that  procrastination 
has  robbed  them  of  the  protection  that 
the  Association  has  afforded  them  the 
past  few  years. 

VENTURA. 

Apricot  Crop  and  Barley  Yield. 
— Oxnard  Sun:  Threshing  of  the  1901 
barley  crop  is  now  in  full  blast  in  this  val- 
ley and  the  crop  is  beginning  to  arrive  at 
the  warehouses.  The  yield  is  averaging 
far  above  the  general  estimate  of  a  month 
ago,  and  Manager  Hoist  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Milling  Co.  predicts  that  the  out- 
put of  the  territory  lying  south  of  the 
Santa  Clara  river  will  easily  reach  400,000 
bags.  The  quality  of  the  barley  now 
coming  in  is  exceptionally  fine.  There 
has  been  considerable  guessing  as  to  the 
apricot  crop,  and  all  estimates  have  been 
low.  Since  the  drying  season  is  practi- 
cally closed  and  the  orchardists  are  begin- 
ning to  store  their  crop,  they  are  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  that  the  yield  will 
be  at  least  one-third  more  than  the  lowest 
estimates. 

YOLO. 

A  Big  Wool  Clip  Changes  Hands.— 
Red  Bluff  Sentinel;  Barry  Bros,  of  Cot- 
tonwood have  made  a  sale  of  350  bags  of 
wool,  aggregating  105,000  pounds.  The 
wool  comprises  two  spring  clips — one  of  a 
year  and  the  other  of  six  months.  The 
purchase  was  made  by  E.  H.  Tryon  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  price  was  14c.  a  pound. 
At  this  figure  the  wool  brought  $15,- 
000— quite  a  tidy  sum  from  one  band  of 
sheep. 

Enormous  Fruit  Losses.— A  Wood- 
land dispatch  states  that  the  markets  of 
Woodland  and  other  Sacramento  valley 
cities  and  towns  are  overstocked  with  fruit 
and  melons.  This  unsatisfactory  condition 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  shippers 
are  afraid  to  consign  to  San  Francisco 
while  the  strike  is  on.  The  loss  to  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  on  account  of  the  strike 
is  likely  to  be  enormous. 

WASHINGTON. 
Hop  Shortage.— a  Tacoma  dispatch 
states  that  the  hop  crop  of  Washington 
will  show  a  shortage  over  1900  of  250,000 
pounds.  Yakima  county  will  show  a  gain 
of  110,000  pounds,  leaving  a  shortage  on 
the  west  side  of  360,000  pounds.  This  is 
the  estimate  of  conservative  hop  buyers 
and  is  based  on  the  condition  of  the  crop 
at  present.  There  has  been  an  increased 
acreage  of  hops,  so  that  the  yield  per  acre 
will  fall  much  shorter  than  it  did  during 
1900.  An  unfavorable  spring  and  poor 
weather  conditions  continuing  into  early 
summer  are  largely  responsible  for  this 
fact.  In  addition,  the  presence  of  hop 
lice  and  flies  has  injured  the  crop.  Only 
those  who  have  sprayed  faithfully  will  be 
able  to  save  their  crops. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATTLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Sptedf  and  Positive  Cor* 
The  Safe.t,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
toe  place  of  all  IlnimeDts  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Bemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hor>e» 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   ImpossibU  to  produce  scar  or  bUmiali. 

Every  bottle  sold  13  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $l.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drucKists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directiODS 
tor  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
tms  LAWRBNCE-WIIJilAMS  CO..  CleTetond  O 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


How  Does  It  Seem  to  You  7 

It  seems  to  me  I'd  like  to  go 
Where  bells  don't  ring,   nor  whistles 
blow 

Nor  clocks  don't  strike,  nor  gongs  don't 
sound, 

And  I'd  have  stillness  aU  around — 

Not  real  stillness,  but  just  the  trees' 
Low  whisperings,  or  the  hum  of  bees. 
Or  brooks'  faint  babbling  over  stones 
In  strangely,  softly  tangled  tones. 

Or  maybe  a  cricket  or  katydid, 
Or  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  hedges  hid. 
Or  just  some  sweet  sounds  as  these 
To  fill  a  tired  heart  with  ease. 

If  'tweren't  for  sight  and  sound  and 
smell 

I'd  like  a  city  pretty  well ; 
But  when  it  comes  to  rest, 
I  like  the  country  lots  the  best. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  I  must 
Just  quit  the  city's  din  and  dust. 
And  get  out  where  the  sky  is  blue — 
And,  say — how  does  it  seem  to  you  ? 

— Eugene  Field. 


Midnight. 

From  darkling  steep,  and  misty  vale, 
What  wonder  dawns  upon  the  sight  y 

The  summer  moon,  a  ball  of  fire 
That  burns  across  the  sultry  night. 

While  flash  and  flicker  from  afar 
Fantastic  fireflies  in  their  play, 

On  shining  mead,  and  dew-wet  marsh. 
The  torchlight  dancers  swing  and  sway. 

A  red  star  hangs  o'er  woodlands  dusk. 
Wandering  breezes  fade  away. 

The  trailing  sweetness  of  the  hour 
Spirit-like  haunts  the  garden  way. 

Only  the  moon,  and  midnight  deep. 
Touching  the  soul  with  hand  of  power; 

Dreams  that  arise,  an  incense  rare, 
Mem'ries  rich  as  the  magic  hour. 

—Sheila. 


The  Sphinx's  Secret. 

A   COLONIAL   STORY,  POUNDED  ON  FACT. 

In  times  long  gone  by,  in  what  were 
to  be  the  closing  days  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  colony  of  Connecticut,  a  de- 
serted house  stood  some  2  miles  down 
the  river,  on  the  east  bank.  A  ram- 
bling structure  it  was,  gambrel-roofed, 
with  a  two-story  body,  an  ell,  a  lean-to 
and  a  woodshed,  above  whose  ridge  pole 
rose  a  gaunt  wellsweep  raking  across 
the  sky  like  the  gaff  of  schooner.  Stand- 
ing on  a  jutting  headland  and  command- 
ing a  wide  view  over  the  river  below, 
the  broad  stretch  of  meadow  beyond,  the 
yet  primeval  forest  still  farther  west- 
ward, and,  at  its  rear,  the  rich  valley, 
farm  lands  backed  by  wooded  upland, 
and  with  age  in  every  beam  and  every 
board,  the  Colonial  mansion  did  not  lack 
a  semi-feudal  air.  Ancient  it  was,  even 
in  the  year  before  Lexington,  a  little  bet- 
ter than  a  forsaken  ruin,  decay  settling 
upon  its  dingy  doorstep  and  desolation 
beginning  to  breathe  from  its  gaping 
windows.  Its  floors  were  grimed,  its 
fireplaces  empty,  its  lintels  warped,  and 
yet  from  something  more — deeper  than 
the  lack  of  repair — the  mind  recoiled, 
something  that  clung  invisibly  to  the 
forbidding  walls,  awakening  horror  and 
telling  the  imaginative  mind  that  these 
walls  could  narrate  their  tales  of 
mystery  and  crime. 

Such  was  the  reputation  the  house 
bore  in  that  quiet  country  side  at  the 
time  when  it  had  been  abandoned  a 
year.  No  article  of  furniture  remained, 
save  in  the  "haunted  chamber,"  where 
a  high  four-poster  loomed,  dismal  and 
dusty.  Within  the  heavy  draperies  that 
enshrouded  this  a  young  farmer  had 
slept.  In  the  morning  he  had  told  a 
tale  of  a  ghastly  dream  in  which  he  ' 
had  stepped  over  a  hidden  grave,  and 
yet  another  dream,  jumbled  and  shift- 
ing, of  a  voyage  in  a  small  vessel  and 
a  subsequent  short  journey  across 
burning  sands  in  quest  of  a  buried  se- 
cret. The  year  had  added  its  weight  to 
Time's  fingers,  warping  the  thresholds 
and  darkening  the  dusty  passages, 
touching  the  mossgrown  roof  and  the 
forsaken  walls  in  turn  with  the  time 


of  autumnal  frosts,  the  weight  of  win- 
ter's snows,  the  blister  of  the  sun  of 
the  dog  days,  and  the  mold  of  the  rains 
of  all  seasons.  Like  a  derelict  of  a  few 
weeks  starting  upon  years  of  drift  that 
shall  end  in  slow  moldering  the  time- 
honored  mansion  stood  when  Pardon 
Brewer  bargained  for  it. 

Pardon  was  as  much  of  a  mystery  as 
the  house.  A  daredevil  ne'er-do-well 
from  early  boyhood,  last  in  lessons  and 
first  in  every  "  forward  "  prank,  disci- 
plined by  the  goodly  tithingman,  chas- 
tised with  unsparing  hands  by  his 
Puritanical  father,  sternly  rebuked  by 
that  vessel  of  wrath,  Parson  Williams, 
he  early  seemed  to  lose  all  title  to  his 
given  name.  One  evening  he  had  been 
sent  supperless  to  bed.  At  dead  of 
night  he  crept  from  his  pallet  to  the 
window,  swung  at  the  risk  of  his  neck 
to  a  bough,  descended  to  Mother  Earth 
and  faced  away  down  the  river  road, 
first  burning  with  anger,  then  freezing 
with  despair,  and  then  allured  by  the 
bright  hopes  that  ever  return  to  youth 
and  health.  The  fancy  likes  to  range 
back  through  the  centuries  to  that  half- 
forgotten  year  and  the  wayward  but 
ill-used  farmer  lad,  sturdily  trudging 
towards  the  great  sea,  beckoned  on  by 
boyish  dreams  of  fortune  and  strange 
adventures  in  foreign  waters.  In  pass- 
ing years  little  had  been  heard  of  the 
runaway  and  that  little  at  fifth  or  sixth 
hand.  He  had  gone  voyages  over  seas, 
he  had  shipped  for  the  old  country,  he 
had  'listed  in  the  Koyal  navy,  he  had 
gone  a-pirating — so  the  stories  ran  ; 
one  laid  down  his  shilling  and  picked 
up  his  choice,  in  the  quaint  phrase  of 
the  times.  And  then  one  bleak  day  late 
in  October  he  came  over  the  ferry  and 
down  the  river  road  on  as  fine  a  sorrel 
mare  as  eye  could  wish  to  see,  his  sad- 
dlebag bulging  out  and  navy  pistols  in 
his  holster.  With  as  little  concern  as 
a  man  buys  an  axe  he  bought  the  old 
mansion,  laying  a  hundred  English 
guineas  on  the  ancient  cherry  highboy 
that  served  old  Ashbel  Brewer  as  side- 
board, dresser  and  desk.  Curiosity  as 
to  his  story  during  the  missing  years 
devoured  the  little  community,  but 
somehow  few  cared  to  press  questions 
when  once  before  the  prodigal.  These 
few  were  curtly  answered  that  he  had 
followed  the  water,  had  found  some 
little  share  of  its  fortune  ;  that  were  all 
that  concerned  naught  but  him,  he  said 
in  the  language  of  that  day.  The  shrewd- 
est grayheads  guessed,  and  as  it  fell 
out  correctly,  that  but  little  remained 
of  that  fortune  when  he  had  passed  to 
Gran'ther  Ashbel  Brewer  the  hundred 
gold  guineas. 

It  was  whispered  that  the  wildness  of 
Pardon's  boyhood  remained  with  him. 
His  money  was  spent  with  a  free  hand. 
Jamaica  rum  was  to  him  as  sweet  cider 
to  the  farmers  of  the  valley.  Among 
the  women  his  failings  were  regarded 
with  more  leniency  than  among  the 
sterner  sex.  The  comely  lasses,  who  in 
days  agone  had  attended  school  with 
him,  covered  his  sins  with  the  mantle  of 
charity,  not  a  little  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  homekeeping  swains  that  had 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day  whilst  the  prodigal  was  in  a  far 
country.  Sharp  of  tongue  and  quick  of 
wit  among  his  champions  was  buxom 
Asenath  Burnham,  who  had  thumbed 
the  same  speller  with  him  scarce  ten 
years  before. 

Young  Brewer  fell  to  repairing  the 
crumbling  structure.  The  guests  were 
bidden  to  gather  on  All-Hallows'  Eve, 
and  with  a  fine  sarcasm  that  made 
some  smile  and  more  shiver,  it  was  in 
the  haunted  chamber  that  he  placed 
the  materials  for  the  frolic.  That 
gathering  of  a  night  packed  away  in 
the  lavender  and  cedar  of  the  eighteenth 
century  survives  in  local  tradition,  and 
the  account  is  tinged  with  the  ideas  and 
words  of  that  dim  time.  Down  the  lane 
leading  from  the  old  river  road,  vmder 
a  flying  wrack,  that  at  times  veiled  the 
moon  as  with  a  winding  sheet,  trooped 
the  merrymakers.  Brewers,  Ensigns, 
Bidwells,  Goodales,  Risleys,  and  Good- 
riches — Cynthys,  Barbaras,  Mehitables, 
Tryphenas,  Dorothys,  Prudences  and 
Priscillas,  and  Joels,  Elizurs,  Daniels, 
Elijahs,  Oziases  and  Isaiahs.  In  the 
frosty  October  moonlight  they  tramped 
past  the  gnarled  and  stripped  limbs  of 
an  orchard  into  the  wide  hall,  the  maid- 
ens,   our    great-grandmothers,  and 


grandmothers,  rosy  and  giggling, 
buxom  and  comely,  some  on  the  arms 
and  some  in — it  pains  me  to  write — in 
the  arms  of  brawny  Elizurs  and  Ozaises, 
but  that  was  the  fault  of  the  moon  and 
the  frost.  It  were  meet  to  omit  allusion 
to  their  unseemly  conduct,  but  what  is 
done  is  done. 

Scarce  had  they  passed  to  the  shadows 
of  the  hall,  not  dispelled  by  the  hanging 
lanthorn,  when  their  spirits  began  to 
sink.  A  few  were  bidden  at  once  to  th^ 
haunted  chamber.  As  they  merged  in 
the  gloom  of  that  chill  apartment,  from 
which  the  mariner  had  by  intention 
kept  lanthorn  or  candle,  their  voices 
fell  to  whispers  or  they  spoke  no  words. 
To  them  it  was  a  chamber  of  horrors, 
its  floors  the  covering  of  a  hidden  grave 
and  the  enshrouded  bed  a  couch  for 
the  ghost  of  a  murderer.  Hardly  one 
but  shuddered  as  he  glanced  at  the  dark 
mass,  and  no  one  but  marveled  at  the 
nerves  of  the  man  that  slept  there  night 
after  night,  at  his  bedside  a  ghostly 
companion  from  beyond  the  shoreless 
sea.  In  varying  degree,  but  still  to  all 
in  a  large  degree,  it  was  a  chamber  of 
mystery.  The  age  was  scarce  a  half 
century  distant  from  Salem  and  witch- 
craft, and  reason  held  less  dominion 
than  fear  and  superstition  over  most  of 
the  minds  in  the  little  gathering.  The 
dense  darkness  of  the  draperies,  the 
creaking  boards,  the  bated  breathing 
and  tense  silence  kept  the  mind  captive 
to  fear  was  not  less  than  horror.  A  ris- 
ing wind  complained  in  moaning  minors 
through  the  crannies.  Draughts  stir- 
red the  curtains  of  the  bed.  A  sickly 
and  fitful  tight  struggled  in  through 
an  open  window  whenever  an  iterval 
in  the  flying  scud  permitted  the  pale 
moon  to  send  its  beams  upon  the  house. 

Presently  the  sailor  opened  the  door 
and  a  shaft  of  light  cut  athwart 
the  gloom.  A  lantern  and  candles 
were  brought  in.  The  preparations 
for  the  uncanny  festival  became  visible 
in  the  spectral  shadows  and  half  lights. 
As  the  last  sickly  white  candle  was 
placed,  the  curtain  of  the  bed  swayed 
fantastically.  A  moment  later  it  was 
pushed  by  a  ghostly  hand.  A  young 
woman  near  it  screamed.  A  youth  at 
her  side  blanched  but  sprang  to  clutch 
the  fabric.  As  he  moved  he  was  struck 
full  in  the  face  by  a  small,  half-visible 
object.  Try  as  he  would  he  could  not 
restrain  a  cry  of  terror.  The  object 
glanced  aside  and  hit  his  companion  in 
the  cheek.  The  woman,  Asenath  Burn- 
ham,  screamed  again.  A  second  later 
another  young  women  exclaimed  that 
she  was  struck.  A  panic  was  succeeded 
by  a  wild  stampede  for  the  dining-room, 
where,  at  least,  there  were  light  and 
heat,  and  no  witches'  hands  to  smite 
the  living. 

' '  I  trow  not  whether  this  be  parcel 
of  your  Hallowe'en  mockery.  Master 
Brewer,"  said  Captain  Risley,  as  he 
assisted  Asenath  to  a  settle,  "but 
this  I  know,  that  more  than  mischief 
brews  in  that  accurst  chamber.  Two, 
at  least,  of  the  women  would  fain  quit 
and  small  thanks  to  your  hospitality." 

"  Were  not  women  here  I  would  an- 
swer your  taunt  in  a  manner  not 
to  your  liking,"  Brewer  responded 
sharply.  "  But  a  truce  to  this,  I  shall 
find  the  answer  to  the  riddle  at  once," 
and  he  re-entered  the  chamber.  He 
soon  returned,  a  small  shapeless  mass 
hanging  limp  in  his  hand. 

"Here  is  the  witch  that  scart  ye. 
Captain,  and  methinks  'tis  a  brave 
man  were  scart  by  a  bat,"  he  said 
with  a  grim  laugh,  as  he  held  the  life- 
less body  on  high.  "I  caught  the 
creature  and  squeezed  its  brains  out 
between  thumb  and  forefinger.  But 
now  to  the  apple  game." 

He  led  the  way  back  into  the 
chamber  of  evil  name,  where  "a  little 
fleet  of  pippins "  floated  in  a  shallow 
half-hogshead  filled  with  spring  water. 
The  company  bobbed  for  the  elusive 
apples  with  something  of  zest  till  As- 
enath, whose  suspicions  were  aroused, 
recognized  the  great  tub  as  that  used 
by  her  father  in  scalding  the  bemired 
carcass  of  the  family  porker  in  the 
hog-butchering  time.  The  dark  dis- 
colorations  on  the  staves  had  their 
meaning  as  blood  stains.  To  her  the 
night  was  becoming  a  night  of  either 
horrors  or  sickening  qualms,  and  her 
charity  for  her  home-coming  school- 
mate was  shortlived. 


The  candle  game  was  next  essayed. 
A  well-nourished  lass,  with  a  candle  in 
one  hand  behind  her  shoulder,  and  a 
hand  glass  in  the  other,  walked  back- 
ward from  the  chamber  into  the  hall. 
A  second  woman  did  the  same  feat  and 
prolonged  the  trip  into  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen.  A  third  did  as 
well,  and,  turning,  reached  the  cham- 
ber again.  Each  was  entitled  to  her 
secret  wish.  Asenath  was  next  called. 
She  repeated  the  exploit  of  the  third 
and  paused  a  moment  at  the  door  to 
say  that  she  was  minded  to  travel 
yet  farther. 

"Step  into  the  cellar,"  began  the 
mariner,  with  a  laugh. 

"The  cellar!"  the  girl  interruped, 
with  blanched  cheeks.  "To  the  hid- 
den grave  ?  Ay,  that  will  I,  though 
I  die  for  it  1" 

"Nay,  I  did  but  jest,"  the  sailor  ex- 
claimed, but  the  girl  had  already  be- 
gun the  brief  journey.  Even  as  he 
spoke  she  shifted  the  candle  to  lift  the 
latch  of  the  door  of  the  cellarway. 
Ere  he  could  stride  through  the  press 
she  was  descending  the  crazy  steps, 
but  face  foremost. 

A  moment  later  a  shriek  as  from  a 
woman  in  mortal  terror  rang  from  the 
black  gulf  below.  Risley  and  the  host 
each  sprang  to  the  door,  but  the  former 
was  the  first  to  reach  it.  He  rushed 
down  the  steps  into  the  darkness  and 
presently  he  and  Brewer  appeared, 
bearing  the  unconscious  woman  be- 
tween them. 

The  company  dispersed  in  confusion, 
some  not  tarrying  even  to  see  the  vic- 
tim restored  to  the  world  of  concious- 
ness,  and  several  of  the  women  de- 
parted without  their  wraps.  When 
she  had  recovered  Asenath  would  ac- 
cept no  word  of  apology  or  penitence 
from  the  host.  Wan  and  trembling, 
but  haughty,  she  left  upon  the  arm  of 
Risley.  And  presently  the  sailor  re- 
mained alone  in  the  chamber  which 
seemed  but  too  well  to  deserve  its  dark 
name,  at  his  a  hand  a  glass  and  a 
faithful  rum  bottle,  to  which  he  had 
frequent  recourse. 

The  ponderous  brass  knocker  on  the 
on  the  outside  door  sounded  and  a  boy 
entered  saying  that  he  was  sent  for 
Asenath's  tippet,  which  had  been  for- 
gotten in  the  confusion.  The  article 
was  found  and  stuffed  in  the  young- 
ster's greatcoat  pocket. 

"Now,  lad,  take  yon  lanthorn," 
said  Brewer,  pointing  to  the  the  glim- 
mering light  in  the  hall,  "and  this 
candle." 

The  boy  did  wonderfully  as  he  was 
bidden. 

"Lead  the  way  down  the  cellar 
steps ! " 

"Not  there.  Master  Brewer,"  the 
boy  gasped. 
"Ay,  there." 

"Surely,  you'll  not  take  me  down 
there,  good  Master  Brewer,"  the  lad 
begged  in  terror,  beads  of  sweat  gath- 
ering on  his  forehad. 

Brewer  drained  a  glass  with  a  sav- 
age oath.  He  stepped  to  a  closet  and 
returned  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 

"Lead  the  way,  yonder,  lad,"  he  or- 
derdered,  and  there  was  something  in 
his  voice  which  made  the  boy  obey. 


In  the  morning  the  house  was  empty. 
As  suddenly  as  had  disappeared  ten 
years  before.  Pardon  Brewer  had  dis- 
appeared again.  His  mare  was  also 
missing.  What  caused  his  flight 
could  only  be  conjectured.  Some 
said  that  the  Burnham  maid  could  best 
explain ;  others  that  the  prodigal's 
money  had  melted ;  others  still  that 
he  had  fled  while  impelled  by  a  drunken 
fancy,  and  yet  others  that  the  old  fit 
of  wildness  or  passion  for  adventure 
or  yearning  for  the  salt  savour  of  the 
sea  overswept  him.  Gran'ther  Brewer 
said  that  all  were  right,  that  his  name- 
sake's departure  was  due  to  a  combi- 
nation of  all  these  reasons. 

Two  days  after  Brewer's  departure 
the  boy  that  entered  the  cellar  re- 
covered from  his  fright  and  told  a 
strange  story.  At  the  muzzle  of  the 
pistol  Brewer  had  compelled  him  to  take 
a  spade,  he  said,  and  dig  in  the  sand 
underneath  the  beams  above  which  the 
haunted  bed  rested.  For  nearly  a  half 
hour  as  it  seemed  to  the  lad,  naught 
was  found,  but  at  lengh  a  large  sil- 
ver snuffbox  was  unearthed,  on  the  lid 
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of  which  was  laid  in  relief  the  head  of 
the  Sphinx  above  the  initial  "  K."  The 
sailor  examined  the  article  carefully 
and  muttered  something  about  a  Cap- 
tain Kidd.  He  then  opened  the  box 
and  drew  out  a  paper  which  seemed 
to  be  a  small  map.  There  were  other 
papers,  but  what  they  were  the  lad 
could  not  tell.  They  were  also  three 
or  four  gold  coins  and  a  few  jewels. 


It  was  said  that  Brewer  was  seen  in 
New  York  a  week  later  and  that,  with 
two  similar  characters,  he  shipped  for 
Kingston,  where  the  three  chartered 
a  brig,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
Sphinx.  Nothing  was  afterward  heard 
of  them  or  their  vessel.  The  Sphinx's 
secret  was  never  revealed — and  never 
will  be  I — Hartford  Times. 


The  Hygiene  of  Fasiin((. 

Almost  all  the  great  founders  of  re- 
ligions have  deemed  it  salutary  to  pre- 
scribe a  certain  amount  of  fasting  for 
their  disciples.  The  reason  for  this, 
says  a  writer  in  a  German  paper,  is 
not  only  the  knowledge  that  it  is  well 
for  man  to  conquer  his  bodily  desires, 
but  also  the  experience  that  most  per- 
sons eat  too  much.  To  overload  the 
stomach  with  food  is  not  less  unhealthy 
than  to  deluge  it  with  beverages;  the 
more  nutritious  the  food  the  more 
hazardous  are  the  consequences  when 
excess  is  habitual.  Of  all  the  sins  of 
nutrition,  the  immoderate  use  of  meat 
is  certainly  the  most  grievous.  It 
gives  to  the  body  in  a  form  that  is  fa- 
vorable for  easy  assimilation  the  albu- 
men that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  life, 
and  hence  the  earliest  effect  of  its  ex- 
cessive use  must  be  to  surcharge  the 
body  with  nutrients. 

The  chief  point  here  is  the  critical 
examination  of  what  is  called  hunger. 
Many  persons  believe  that  any  and 
every  sensation  of  hunger  must  be  sat- 
isfied immediately,  but  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  An  equally  great,  if  not 
worse,  mistake  is  the  opinion  that  one 
must  eat  until  a  sense  of  satiety  arises. 
These  two  mistakes  combined  lead  to 
an  unfavorable  development  of  the 
human  body,  for  the  weight  of  the  body 
grows  to  a  degree  that  is  detrimental 
to  the  activity  of  most  of  the  chief  and 
finer  organs.  For  every  stature  an 
approximate  weight  may  be  stated  that 
may  be  accepted  as  normal,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  weight  are  adjusted 
the  vital  organs,  particularly  the  heart. 
When  a  heart  has  volume  sufficient  only 
for  a  body  of  150  pounds,  and  is  put  to 
work  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  body 
of  200  poimds,  it  soon  shows  that  it  is 
unequal  to  its  task.  It  is  just  as  if  an 
engine  that  was  built  to  pull  only  a 
prescribed  weight  were  used  to  pull  a 
large  additional  weight.  The  activity 
of  the  other  organs,  as  well  as  of  the 
heart,  is  hindered  by  the  fat  that  is  de- 
posited about  the  latter.  Excessive 
nutrition  injures  the  mental  capabili- 
ties also.  Of  the  particular  conse- 
quences of  excessive  nutrition,  such  as 
hypochondria  (the  very  name  of  wdich 
refers  the  reader  to  the  region  of  the 
abdomen)  and  the  gout,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak. — Translation  made 
for  the  Literary  Digest. 

"You  know  Weigh tman,  the  big, 
stout  clerk  at  our  store  ?  " 

"  Yes;  he  must  weigh  over  two  hun- 
dred." 

"Well,  he  saw  an  advertisement  in 
the  paper,  '  Fat  folks  reduced,  one  dol- 
lar,' and  answered  it." 

"  Didn't  he  hear  from  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes;  it  was  just  as  advertised." 

"  That's  good;  how  much  has  he  been 
reduced  ? " 

"Why,  one  dollar."  —  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  

A  Southern  dabky,  wishing  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  to  know  that 
he  and  his  venerable  partner  had  de- 
cided, to  retire  from  active  life,  aston- 
ished them  one  morning  by  placing  the 
following  sign  above  the  door  of  the 
establishment: 

"Dis  am  to  infohm  de  public  dat  me 
an'  Ike  am  goin'  out  of  bis'ness.  Dem 
dat  owes  de  firm  may  settle  with  me; 
dem  dat  the  firm  owes  may  settle  with 
Ike."— Life. 


Origin  of  Turkeys. 

C.  E.  Thorne,  in  his  poultry  book, 
says  that  naturalists  at  present  recog- 
nize but  two  species  of  wild  turkeys — 
the  Meleagris  gallopavo,  which  is  the 
wild  turkey  of  the  southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  the  Meleagris 
splvestris  of  Canada  and  the  nortnern 
United  States.  These  varieties  were 
formerly  classed  as  different  species 
under  the  name  of  Meleagris  Mexicana 
and  Meleagris  Americana;  bat,  as  they 
differ  but  little,  except  in  color  of 
plumage,  they  have  latterly  been  re- 
garded as  but  one  species.  Meleagris 
ocellato  is  the  rare  and  beautiful  ocel- 
lated  turkey  of  Central  America. 

In  former  geological  epochs  at  least 
three  other  species  of  meleagris  have 
existed  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
United  States,  the  remains  of  the  two 
species,  Meleagris  altus  or  superbus, 
and  Meleagris  celer,  having  been  found 
in  the  Postpliocene  of  New  Jersey,  and 
of  another,  Meleagris  antisuus,  in  the 
Miocene  beds  of  Colorado. 

Anatomically  the  turkey  is  closely 
related  to  the  Guinea  fowl ;  hence,  the 
generic  name,  meleagris,  the  ancient 
name  of  that  fowl.  The  specific  name, 
gallapavo,  is  compounded  of  the  names 
of  the  barnyard  fowl,  gallus,  and  of  the 
peacock,  pavo. 

Ornithologists  now  generally  believe 
that  the  wild  turkey  of  Mexico  was  the 
direct  parent  stock  of  the  domesticated 
turkey,  basing  this  belief  on  the  facts 
that  this  variety  shows  more  tendency 
toward  the  variation  of  the  color  of  the 
plumage  which  characterizes  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  as  its  wing  coverts  and  tail 
feathers  contain  some  white.  Another 
argument  in  favor  of  this  theory  is  that 
the  species  or  variety  existing  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  comparatively  civilized 
Mexicans  would  probably  have  been 
brought  into  domestication  long  before 
that  whose  habitat  was  among  the  rov- 
ing Indians  to  the  northward.  That  the 
turkey  had  been  domesticated  by  the 
Mexicans  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mex- 
ico or  the  West  Indies  by  the  Spaniards 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 


Packing  a  Trunk. 

First  lay  out  the  wardrobe  to  be 
packed.  Fold  the  skirts  and  petticoats 
to  just  fit  within  the  trunk.  Lay  tissue 
paper  between  the  folds  and  wads  of  it 
in  the  sleeves  of  waists.  Put  the  under- 
clothing and  heavy  things  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk.  Pack  a  layer,  filling  the 
corners  well  and  lay  a  sheet  of  tissue 
paper  or  brown  paper  over  the  layer; 
then  pack  another  and  lay  another 
sheet  of  paper.  Pack  rather  tightly 
to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  trunk 
slipping  back  and  forth.  Where  there 
are  trays,  tack  tapes  to  their  sides  and 
tie  securely  down  over  the  contents  of 
the  trays.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  cut 
down  the  bonnet  box  to  fit  in  the  trays. 
Put  a  few  stitches  in  the  hat  or  bonnet 
to  hold  it  securely  to  the  box  and  either 
pack  tissue  paper  or  soft  articles  that 
will  not  crush  the  headgear  around  it. 
It  is  well  to  pack  small  things  as  hand- 
kerchiefs, veils,  ribbons,  etc.,  in  small 
boxes,  and  these  may  be  put  in  the 
tray.  Always  have  a  small  box  filled 
with  sewing  articles,  as  one  is  indis- 
pensable in  traveling.  For  constant 
use  in  traveling,  cheesecloth  replaces 
tissue  paper  very  well.  The  trays  may 
be  placed  on  a  table  or  chair  to  avoid 
the  leaning  over  that  is  so  fatiguing. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


YouNQ  FATHER  (in  the  future)  — 
"  Great  snakes  !  Can't  you  do  some- 
thing to  quiet  that  baby  ?  Its  eternal 
squalling  just  drives  me  wild  I  " 

Young  mother  (calmly  to  servant) — 
"Marie,  bring  in  my  husband's  moth- 
er's phonograph  and  put  in  the  cylin- 
der '  At  Ten  Months.'  I  want  him  to 
hear  how  his  voice  sounded  when  he 
was  young." — New  York  Weekly. 


"Yes;  he's  living  in  Kentucky  now, 
and  he  says  he's  delighted." 

"  Huh  1  I  can't  imagine  anybody  be- 
ing delighted  over  living  in  Kentucky." 

"You  don't  understand.  He  means 
he's  delighted  that  he's  living." — Catho- 
lic Standard  and  Times. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Two  figs  soaked  in  water  over  night 
and  eaten  in  the  morning  before  break- 
fast will  sometimes  relieve  constipation 
in  children. 

To  brighten  a  carpet  sprinkle  over 
with  salt  just  before  sweeping,  and 
after  it  has  been  swept,  wipe  over 
carefully  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  salt 
water.  This  will  remove  all  particles 
of  dust  and  bring  out  the  colors  freshly. 

Even  worse  than  tepid  tomatoes  is 
cold  toast,  but  nothing  loses  its  heat 
faster.  Better  that  the  family  should 
wait  for  it  than  that  it  should  wait  for 
the  family.  When  toast  is  served  at  a 
meal,  only  enough  slices  for  each  cover 
should  be  sent  to  the  table  at  one  time, 
and  the  rest  should  be  prepared  as  it  is 
wanted.  A  plate  with  a  cover  is  a 
convenience.  The  cover  can  be  heated 
in  hot  water. 

When  several  girls  are  traveling  to- 
gether it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  one  the 
paymaster  for  the  route  and  the  busi- 
ness manager  for  the  trip.  Before 
starting  the  common  money  may  be 
placed  in  her  hands.  She  will  keep  an 
exact  account  of  all  expenses,  and  at 
the  last  stopping  place  will  settle  up, 
returning  any  excess,  or  receiving  her 
dues  if  she  has  been  obliged  to  spend 
anything  not  anticipated  before  start- 
ing. 

Fruit  cookies  of  a  delicious  sort  are 
made  by  creaming  together  one  and 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar  with  one  cupful 
of  butter.  Beat  three  eggs  separately, 
and  add  the  yolks  to  the  butter  and 
sugar.  Dissolve  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  soda  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  or 
water,  and  add  to  the  mixture.  Add 
one  and  one-half  cupful  of  seeded  raisins 
and  currants  to  two  and  two-thirds 
cupfuls  of  flour,  and  stir  in  alternately 
with  the  whites  of  the  eggs.  Drop  from 
a  tablespoon  onto  greased  pans  and 
bake. 

Many  people  who  like  fresh,  unsalted 
butter  make  it  on  occasions  for  them- 
selves. The  cream  for  the  purpose 
should  be  about  the  temperature  of  new 
milk.  A  whipped  cream  churn  or  a  big 
bowl  and  an  egg  beater  are  all  the 
utensils  needed.  After  the  butter  be- 
gins to  appear,  if  it  does  not  gather  in 
a  lump,  the  addition  of  ice  water  to  the 
buttermilk  will  facilitate  matters. 
When  it  has  come  together  put  the 
butter  into  a  wooden  bowl  half  full  of 
ice  water,  and  with  a  wooden  paddle 
work  out  the  buttermilk.  Then  form 
into  pats  and  stand  on  ice. 

Two  surfaces  of  amber  may  be  united 
by  smearing  them  with  boiled  linseed 
oil,  pressing  them  strongly  together 
and  heating  them  over  a  clear  charcoal 
fire.  To  keep  the  parts  in  firm  contact 
it  may  be  well  to  tie  them  with  the  soft 
iron  wire  known  as  baling  wire.  An- 
other method  is  a  solution  of  hard  copal 
in  pure  ether,  of  the  consistency  of  cas- 
tor oil,  is  suggested  by  Ph.  Rust  for 
cementing  amber.  The  carefully 
cleaned  surfaces  of  fracture,  coated 
with  the  solution,  should  be  pressed  to- 
gether and  retained  in  contact  by 
means  of  a  string  wound  around  the 
object,  or  in  some  other  suitable  way. 
The  operation  should  be  performed  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  since  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  ether  impairs  the  adhesive- 
ness of  the  cement;  so  that  all  arrange- 
ments for  compressing  the  object  should 
be  made  before  laying  on  the  cement. 
A  few  days  are  required  for  the  com- 
plete hardenmg  of  it.  In  repairing 
mouthpieces,  as  for  pipes,  any  of  the 
solution  happening  to  pass  into  the  in- 
terior should  be  carefully  removed  at 
once  with  a  slender  feather. 


WHEELS 

^■fUm  WA60NS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  flt  any  axle. 
I  blackHintch'a  bills  to  pay. 

tirea  to  re-iet.  Fit  your  old  waeon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Oar  catalogue 
tells  yoa  how  to  do  it.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Quincy,  III. 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  with  good  wheels.  Unlesi 
the  wheels  are  good  the  wagon  la 
a  failure.    IF  YOU  BUY  T'HE 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

made  to  nt  any  wa(?on— your  wagon 
will  always  have  guod  wheels.  Can't 
dry  out  or  rot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
height,  any  width  tire.  Catalopr  frea 

ELEGTMO  WHEEL  CO. 
BozlU  QUINCY.  lU. 


100,000^ 
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FOR  SEASON  1902. 


E  T  e  r  y  horticulturist 
sbould  have  m;  28-page 
Illustrated  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  cit- 
rus trees ;  the  old  sorts  and 
the  tested  new  sorts,  also 
table  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Your 
address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

San  Dlmat,  California. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Ca'. 

The  Leading:  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Sliver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
Jt9~Write  for  new  gO-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


HAVE  YOU  SAVED 

p  a  little  moneyt  Would  you  like  to  go  into 
profitable  business)    Then  buy  one  of  our 

star  Drilling  Machines 

and  put  it  to  work.  If  ou  can  make  more 
money  drilling  wells  of  all  kinds  than 
you  can  make  with  the  same  amount 
of  money  invested  In  any  other  bus- 
iness. Write  us  at  once  for  free  cat- 
alog and  proofs  of  these  statements. 

STAR  DRILLING  fHIACHINE  CO..  Akron,  0. 


FOR  RENT. 

3:20-Acre  Farm, 

two  miles  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  One  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  Buildings  and  fields  adapted 
to  diversified  farming  or  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock.  Rent  Five  (15.00)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT.    -   SANTA  ROSA.  CAL. 

FRUITGROWERS,)  fo^e^iJlSfferrX 

I  of  40,000,  choice 
NTTDCCDVn/rCN  V  of  selection  under 

nUKdCKimCll,        >new  irrigation 

1  canal,  at  low  cost 

SEED  GROWERS,; 

SPOEARE  VAILET  LAITS  k  WATER  CO  . 
S  .okane,  Washlncrton. 

School  Of  Practical,  GIvll,  HechaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  HlDlng  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Ball, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  YAR  DER  HAILLEH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


RIFE  HVDRAUUC  ENOIIME; 


Pumps  water  by  water  powert  runa 
without  attcatlon;  gives  a  constant 
flow  and  Is  sold  on  30  days  triaL 
Unequakd  for  the  farm  or  country 
home.     Any  height. 
Send  for  Book. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
126  LIbsrty  St.  Hew  Tork. 


CRYSTALLIZED  OR  GLACE  FRDllS 

By  the  U.  B.  HOMTEITH  I  ROCB88. 

FULLY  EQUAL  TO  THOSE  of  France  at  less 
than  ONE-THIRD  the  cost.  Parlies  desirous  of 
eogaging  in  the  preparation  of  fruits  by  this  pro- 
cess can  secure  the  necessary  information  by  ad- 
dressing the  inventor.  1-lb.  box  of  these  delic  ous 
California  Fruits  mailed  to  any  address,  50  cents. 
MRS.  H.  B.  MONTEITH,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  CaUlogtie. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  14,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  heing  per 
bushel: 

Sept.  Dec, 

Wednesday   69X@71«        72  ®n% 

Thursday  71«@70i4        74  @K% 

Friday   mmmi 

Saturday   713l£@705i  73!^@725£ 

Monday   73   @74H         75  ®16\ 

Tuesday   73^@73X  75X®76 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   5s  8  d      Ss  9'4d 

Thursday   5s  8«id     5s  9(/jd 

Friday   5s  7Xd      58  9  d 

Saturday   5s  i%A      5s  t%i 

Monday   58  9Hd     5s  W%6 

Tuesday   5s  87id     5s  lO^id 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  foUows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   1  02  @1  02H   @  

Friday   1  (BJS@1  02H   @  

Saturday   1  02K@1  02S   ®  

Monday   1  03^@1  CM         1  07H@1  07?i 

Tuesday   1  0378@1  04        1  mii®  

Wednesday   1  03>i@l  03!4   @  

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  was  necessarily  stag- 
nant most  of  the  week,  owing  to  the 
strike  of  teamsters  and  others  engaged  in 
the  moving  of  grain  from  cars  and 
steamers  to  wharves  and  warehouses  and 
from  warehouses  and  wharves  to  outgoing 
vessels.  The  railroad  authorities  gave 
notice  that  no  more  deliveries  could  bo 
made  during  the  strike.  The  only  wheat 
which  has  gone  out  from  this  port  during 
the  current  month  is  about  1500  tons 
taken  by  two  steamers  for  Peru.  That 
there  will  be  little  or  no  movement  here 
until  the  strike  is  terminated  is  altogether 
probable.  Had  there  been  the  usual  fa- 
cilities for  moving  merchandise,  it  is  likely 
there  would  have  been  considerable  ac- 
tivity experienced  in  the  grain  trade,  as 
business  in  Eastern  centers  was  decidedly 
active  during  a  great  part  of  the  week, 
and  prices  ruled  firmer,  with  foreign  mar- 
kets generally  in  healthy  condition. 
Many  of  the  growers  in  this  State  are 
from  choice  holding  off  the  market  for 
the  time  being,  expecting  higher  values 
later  on.  If  those  who  are  compelled  to 
hold  off  by  existing  conditions  will  fare 
better  in  consequence  of  their  forced  pro- 
crastination remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  de- 
plorable, however,  that  transportation 
facilities  are  tied  up  as  at  present,  as  this 
should  be  a  busy  time. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  81.02@1.04. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.07i@1.07f. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.03i@1.03i;  May,  1902,  . 

California  Milling,  old  II  02«@1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   97U@  98% 

Oregon  Valley   97H@1  02V4 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  05 

Washington  Club   97^4®!  00 

on  qualities  wheat   95  @  97'/4 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  foUows: 

1900-01.  I90t-(I2. 

Llv.  quotations   6s4d@6s5d  6sld@6slMd 

Freight  rates   37H@40s  38X®40s 

Local  market   tl  05@1  07H       97y4@ll  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Market  is  inactive,  owing  to  the  in- 
ahility  of  receivers  and  shippers  to  handle 
flour  with  customary  promptness.  The 
export  movement  of  flour  previously  con- 
tracted for,  however,  was  of  fair  propor- 
tions. The  China  steamer  departing 
Sunday  carried  17,732  barrels  for  China 
and  Japan.  Values  are  without  quotable 
change,  but  business  doing  at  full  current 
figures  is  mostly  of  small  transfers. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  25®2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  60@8  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  25 

BARLEY. 
The  market  has  ruled  very  quiet,  and 
there  have  been  no  appreciable  changes  in 
quotable  values  since  date  of  last  report. 
Both  outward  and  inward  movement  was 
checked  by  the  labor  strikes  which  have 


heen  on  at  this  port  for  a  fortnight  or 
more.  When  the  industrial  atmosphere 
is  again  clear,  there  will  likely  bo  an  active 
movement  in  barley,  as  large  quantities 
have  already  changed  hands  for  shipment 
to  Europe  and  the  East.  A  ship  and 
steamer  were  added  to  the  engaged  list 
the  current  week  to  load  barley  for  Now 
York.  Business  on  local  account  was  of 
small  volume  in  barley  of  any  sort.  Some 
of  the  mills  have  been  temporarily  closed 
down,  and  this  has  greatly  restricted  the 
demand  for  feed  descriptions.  Call  Board 
business  was  light  and  fluctuations  of 
narrow  range. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72V4®  7.5 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  ®  72M 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   77H@  82'/s 

OATS. 

Quotable  rates  and  the  general  tone  of 
the  market  have  remained  much  the  same 
as  preceding  week.  Not  many  oats  were 
received,  and  very  few  Whites  or  Grays 
have  thus  far  come  forward,  but  increased 
arrivals  of  above  named  descriptions  are 
expected  at  an  early  day.  Spot  supplies 
of  colored  kinds  are  of  moderate  volume, 
but  it  is  the  exception  where  they  are  be- 
ing crowded  to  sale,  some  refusing  to  let 
go  at  full  current  rates. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  17^@1  22V4 

White,  good  to  choice   1  10  ®1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   97'/a®l  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  00  @1  10 

Milling   1  20   ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  25 

Black  Russian   85  ®1  15 

Red   90  ®1  25 

CORN. 

Market  is  so  poorly  stocked  with  both 
domestic  and  imported  product  that  little 
more  than  nominal  quotations  are  possi- 
ble at  this  date.  Two  shipments,  aggre- 
gating 100  tons,  were  made  by  steamer  to 
Mexico.  Prospects  for  supplies  soon  be- 
ing materially  increased  are  not  encour- 
aging. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  70  @l  75 

Large  Yellow   1  65  @1  70 

Small  Yellow   1  65  ®I  70 

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)          1  60  @  

RYE. 

The  immediate  demand  is  light.  In  the 
matter  of  quotable  rates  there  are  no 
changes  to  note. 

Good  to  choice,  new   77H®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Practically  nothing  doing  in  this  line. 
Owing  to  the  existing  dullness,  values  are 
necessarily  largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   1  65  ®1  75 

BEANS. 

Demand  continues  fairly  active,  being 
largely  for  white  beans  and  Limas  for 
Eastern  shipment,  but  there  is  also  in- 
quiry for  colored  beans  for  shipment  as 
well  as  on  local  account.  Values  are  being 
well  maintained  throughout,  and  nothing 
to  indicate  that  there  will  be  other  than 
a  firm  market  for  some  time  to  come. 
Such  changes  as  are  made  in  quotations 
are  without  exception  In  favor  of  the  sell- 
ing interest. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  75  ®5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  90  ®5  00 

Lady  Washington   4  00  @4  25 

Pinks   2  40  @2  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  75   ®2  85 

Reds   3  00  @S  25 

Red  Kidney   4  25  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   6  40  @6  .SO 

Black-eye  Beans   3  50  @3  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Not  much  movement  at  present,  and 
seldom  Is  at  this  time  of  year.  For  choice 
Green  the  market  is  moderately  firm  at 
prevailing  rates.  For  Niles  peas  and  com- 
mon qualities  of  Green  the  market  in- 
clines against  sellers. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  25  ®2  50 

Niles  Peas   1  50  @1  75 

WOOL. 

While  facilities  for  moving  wool  are 
poor,  owing  to  the  strike,  the  market  re- 
mains firm,  and  there  would  probably  be 
more  activity  if  the  wools  were  here  for 
buyers  to  take  hold  of.  Stocks  now  in 
this  center  are  mostly  in  second  hands, 
especially  of  free  wools.  The  heavy  pur- 
chasing recently  effected  in  the  interior 
has  cut  down  stocks  remaining  in  hands 
of  growers  to  small  volume.  There  is 
little  or  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  prac- 
tical clean-up  in  this  market  of  all  wools, 
both  Spring  and  Fall,  other  than  heavy 
and  defective,  long  before  the  close  of  the 
season. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®16 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Lambs  11  @  — 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @ll 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  ®9 

Southern,  tree,  7  mos  7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos    7  @  8 


Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Mountain,  free   7  ®9 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   8 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7H@  9 

HOPS. 

Nothing  doing  at  the  moment,  with  no 
spot  stocks  worth  mentioning.  Hop  pick- 
ing is  expected  to  be  under  full  headway 
in  the  earliest  yards  the  coming  week, 
and  spot  offerings  of  new  will  likely  soon 
follow  in  wholesale  quantity.  The  crop  of 
the  coast  promises  to  be  considerably 
lighter  than  last  year  and  is  expected  to 
bring  better  average  figures. 

Good  to  choice  1901  crop   13  @15 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  hampered  conditions  lately  experi- 
enced for  receiving  and  delivering  hay 
have  given  poor  opportunity  for  testing 
values  under  normal  circumstances.  Ar- 
rivals were  much  lighter  than  they  would 
have  been  if  usual  facilities  had  existed 
for  moving  freight  from  boats  and  cars. 
Only  small  deliveries  were  possible,  how- 
ever, and  consignments  were  shaped  ac- 
cordingly. Business  effected  was  in  the 
main  at  generally  unchanged  rates,  prices 
for  Alfalfa  hay  being  about  the  only  note- 
worthy exception,  this  description  being 
scarce  and  high. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   7  50®  10  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Alfalfa   8  50.^10  50 

Clover   5  60®  7  00 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  10  00 

Straw,  *  bale   25®  42!< 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Values  for  mill  offal  of  all  kinds  are  still 
on  a  high  plane,  owing  to  exceedingly  lim- 
ited supplies,  many  mills  being  closed 
down  and  turning  out  nothing  for  the 
time  being.  Current  rates  on  Rolled  Bar- 
ley are  being  well  maintained.  Milled 
Corn  is  commanding  stiff  figures. 

Bran,  f(  ton   19  00@20  00 

Middlings   22  50@23  50 

Shorts,  Oregon    19  00@21  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  00®  17  50 

Cornmeal    33  00®  

Cracked  Corn   34  00®  

SEEDS. 

The  same  inactivity  as  previously  noted 
is  prevailing  in  this  department,  as  much 
due  to  lack  of  wholesale  supplies  as  to  ab- 
sence of  active  inquiry.  Quotable  values 
are  without  special  change,  but  are  neces- 
sarily largely  nominal  for  the  time  being. 

Fer  ctl. 

Flax   2  60@8  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3M®  34 

Rape   IX® 

Hemp   8>;(@  3% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Some  Grain  Bags  are  going  North  at 
the  reported  price  of  8c.,  and  certainly  no 
more  is  being  paid  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Small  orders  on  local  account  are  being 
filled  at  a  fractional  advance  on  the  above 
rate.  In  this  State  the  season's  demand 
for  Grain  Bags  has  been  about  satisfied. 
Wool  Sacks  are  moving  in  a  moderate 
way  on  account  of  Fall  clip  and  at  gener- 
ally steady  prices. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   8  ®  8M 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  ^x36,  spot. . .  8  ®  8^ 

Wool  Sacks,  4  B)S  3i  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  3H  lbs  82  ®31 

Fleece  Twine   7H@— 

Gunnies   — ®12V4 

Bean  Bags   i%®  5ii 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6%®  "Hi 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Market  for  Hides  and  Pelts  is  moder- 
ately firm,  but  prices  show  no  quotable 
advance.  Tallow  is  in  very  fair  request, 
with  sales  in  the  main  at  full  current  fig- 
ures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  hring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  Or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy;steers,  over  56  B)s   10i4@—     9  ®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs          9%®—      8  a— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8H@  9      8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  softs. .  9  ft,  8  ®— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts..    e%(n>  9      8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9%®- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9y4@—  S%®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  @—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®-    14  @- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  tbs..  16  ®—    13  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  ®—     15  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium.,  2  00  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,     skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   60  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  H  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  Ifi  skin   10  ®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  ®  — 


Deer  Skins,  good  medium.   —  @  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4%  ®  4S 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  @  iH 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  87^ 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Market  continues  quiet,  with  apiarists, 
as  a  rule,  unwilling  to  unload  at  prices 
generally  named  by  wholesale  operators. 
Quotations  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  values  ruling  at  this  date  for  round 
lots,  although  free  sales  could  not  prob- 
ably be  effected  at  full  figures,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  higher  prices  than  quoted 
are  being  realized  in  the  filling  of  some 
small  orders. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5M@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4M®  S 

Extracted,  Amber  4   ®  4H 

White  Comb,  ltt>  frames  U  ®I2i^ 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7^ 

BEESWAX. 
Spot  stocks  and  offerings  are  of  very 
limited  volume.   Market  is  unfavorable  to 
buyers,  quotable  rates  remaining  nom- 
inally as  before  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  ft  26  @28 

Dark  •  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  not  in  heavy  receipt,  but  is  in 
sufficient  supply  for  immediate  require- 
ments. Mutton  market  is  quotably  un- 
changed, with  demand  and  offerings  both 
of  very  moderate  proportions.  Veal  and 
Lamb  are  commanding  tolerably  firm  fig- 
ures for  most  desirable  offerings,  but 
values  show  no  quotable  change.  Hog 
market  is  weaker  in  tone  and  lower  in 
price,  with  offerings  on  the  increase. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft          6m®  6K 

Beef,  second  quality   6  ®  6;^ 

Beef,  third  quality   6%®— 

Mutton— ewes,  6!4@7c;  wethers   7  ®  7W 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6H® 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6H®  6^ 

Hogs,  large,  hard   i%®  5% 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7M®  7H 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   9  @10 

Veal,  large,*  ft   7M®  8 

Lamb,  spring,  f»  lb   8  @  8H 

POULTRY. 
No  radical  changes  were  effected  in  the 
poultry  market  the  past  week.  Choice 
young  stock  was  not  in  excessive  receipt 
and  sold  to  very  fair  advantage,  in  some 
instances  an  advance  on  quotations  being 
realized  for  offerings  which  were  espe- 
cially desirable  as  to  size  and  condition. 
Common  qualities  of  old  poultry  were  not 
eagerly  sought  after,  even  at  the  rather 
low  figures  current  on  this  description. 
Eastern  poultry  was  in  heavier  receipt 
than  preceding  week,  and  was  taken  in 
preference  to  ordinary  domestic. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  ft   9  ®  10 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  *  ft   8  ®  9 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old   3  80  ®4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  ®6  60 

Fryers   3  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®3  60 

Broilers,  small   2  00  ®2  60 

Ducks,  old,  -p  dozen   2  60  @8  00 

Ducks,  young,  f>  dozen   3  00  «4  00 

Geese,  ¥  pair   1  12H®1  25 

Goslings,  *  pair   1  I2H®1  37V4 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  50  ®1  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  25  01  50 

BUTTER. 

Quotable  values  for  fresh  have  been 
further  advanced  since  last  report,  but 
for  other  than  most  select  qualities  the 
market  has  not  shown  noteworthy 
strength  at  the  advanced  rates.  Many  of 
the  consumers  who  are  content  with  other 
than  most  select  fresh,  are  taking  held 
and  packed  butter  in  preference  to  ordi- 
nary qualities  now  being  turned  out  by 
creameries  and  dairies.  While  market  for 
common  grades  lacks  firmness,  some 
specials  of  established  reputation  are  com- 
manding above  quotable  values. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  ft   23  ®24 

Creamery,  flists   20  @22 

Dairy,  select   21 

Dairy,  firsts   18  g20 

Dairy,  seconds   16  @17 

Mixed  store   12  ®16 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  ®21 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17M 

CHEESE 

There  are  no  large  supplies  of  domestic 
product  of  any  description,  and  market  is 
firm  at  the  quotations,  with  very  fair  de- 
mand. In  some  instances  favorite  marks 
sell  in  a  small  way  at  slightly  higher  fig- 
ures than  are  quotable.  Eastern  cheese  is 
In  very  moderate  stock  and  is  quite  stead- 
ily held. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   10  ®11 

California,  good  to  choice   9%®10 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®  9% 

California  Cheddar   — ®— 

California,    Young  Americas  "   104@11M 

EGGS. 

Strictly  choice  to  select  eggs,  uniformly 
large  and  white,  were  in  limited  receipt, 
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and  market  for  this  sort  inclined  against 
buyers.  Some  favorite  marks,  engaged 
ahead  by  special  custom,  sold  above  ut- 
most figures  warranted  as  a  regular  quo- 
tation. For  ordinary  qualities  of  fresh, 
such  as  showed  heavy  loss  in  candling, 
the  market  could  not  be  said  to  be  firm, 
such  stock  having  to  compete  with  cold 
storage  eggs,  the  latter  offering  freely  at 
comparatively  easy  figures. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  24  @25 

Oallfomia,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  21  ®23 

California,  good  to  choice  store   16  ©20 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   16  @20 

VEGETABLES. 
Changes  in  quotable  rates  or  the  general 
tone  of  the  market  have  not  been  very 
numerous  or  of  a  pronounced  character 
since  date  of  last  issue.  Onions  were  in 
quite  fair  demand  and  brought  tolerably 
steady  prices.  Corn  brought  better  aver- 
age values  than  preceding  week.  Toma- 
toes were  plentiful  and  sold  at  generally 
easy  figures.  Market  for  most  other  vege- 
tables in  season  inclined  in  the  main  in 
favor  of  buyers. 

Asparagus,  f»  box   75  @2  00 

Beans,  String,  f>  B)   1^4®  2% 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  ft   4  @  5 

Beans,  Wax,  V  ft   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  fts. . .    35  @  40 

Cauliflower,    dozen   40  @  50 

Corn,  Green,  ^  sack   40  @  75 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,    large  orate.  100  @1  25 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  *  large  box   20  ®  35 

Egg  Plant,  ^  box   35  @  50 

Garlic,  10  ft   2  ®  3 

Okra,  Green,  f.  box   60  @  85 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,    cental          85  ®  95 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  Tb   2  ®  2Y, 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ^  sack   75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,     sack   35  ®  60 

Peppers,  Bell,  ^  box   40  @  65 

Squash  Summer,  ^  small  box   20  @  30 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  f(  large  box..     50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  River,  V  large  box   40  @  75 

Tomatoes,  *  small  box   20  @  30 

POTATOES. 

Demand  for  shipment  was  fully  as  active 
as  during  preceding  week,  and  prices  re- 
alized were  fully  as  favorable  to  selling 
and  producing  interest  as  last  noted,  the 
market  ruling  firm  at  the  quotations. 
Prospects  are  favorable  for  a  continuance 
of  the  comparatively  stiff  prices  lately 
established.  There  seems  to  be  every 
assurance  that  there  will  be  an  outside  de- 
mand this  season  for  the  entire  surplus  of 
this  coast  at  figures  which  will  net  at  least 
a  fair  profit  to  the  grower. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ^  100  fts              1  25  ®1  50 

River  Burbanks,  in  boxes,  '9  cental.  1  15  ®1  50 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  V  cental. .  1  00  @1  30 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks           1  00  @1  25 

Sweets,  new,  *  cental                      2  00  @2  50 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  as  a  whole  did  not  show  as 
good  condition  as  previous  week,  receipts 
aggregating  heavier,  while  the  demand 
did  not  show  corresponding  improvement. 
Peaches  were  in  materially  increased  sup- 
ply and  market  for  this  fruit  inclined  in 
favor  of  buyers,  especially  for  ordinary 
stock.  Some  extra  choice  Peaches,  how- 
ever, sold  well  and  at  an  advance  on  quo- 
tations. Apples  of  high  grade  were  not 
plentiful  and  brought  fully  as  good  prices 
"as  had  been  current  for  a  fortnight  or 
more.  Apricots  are  in  too  scanty  stock  to 
quote,  the  season  for  this  fruit  being 
ended.  Pears  were  in  fairly  liberal  re- 
ceipt and  included  many  which  were 
either  too  ripe  or  not  sufiiciently  choice  to 
be  desirable  for  either  shipment  or  can- 
ning; such  stock  met  with  a  slow  and 
weak  market,  but  high-grade  Bartletts 
did  not  lack  for  custom,  this  sort  bringing 
very  good  prices.  Plums  sold  at  about  as 
good  figures  as  prior  to  last  review,  can- 
ners  being  the  principal  operators.  Grapes 
inclined  to  easier  figures  than  had  been 
ruling,  and  especially  was  the  market  for 
others  than  Seedless  Sultanas  and  Mus- 
cats favorable  to  the  consumers.  Berries 
were  in  limited  receipt,  and  market  was 
slightly  firmer  for  most  kinds  in  season, 
but  no  very  active  demand  was  ex- 
perienced at  full  current  rates.  Water- 
melons, Cantaloupes  and  Nutmeg  Melons 
were  all  in  good  supply,  and  in  fairly 
active  demand  at  prevailing  values. 

Apples,  Gravensteln,  '^j*  4-tler  box. . .      90®  l  15 

Apples,  Alexander,  ^  50-lb.  box   50®  90 

Apples,  green,  ^  small  box   25®  40 

Blackberries,  ^  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,  ^  orate   75®  1  50 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ^  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes,  Black,  ^  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Fontainbleau,  Iji  crate   60®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ft  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Tokay,     crate   65®  90 

Logan  Berries,  ^  chest   5  00®  6  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  f*  crate   30®  50 

Peaches,  f>  box   25®  60 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ¥  ton   20  00®30  00 

Pears,  Bartletts,  *  40-ft.  box   50®  I  00 

Peaches,  Freestone,  *  ton   17  00@25  00 

Peaches,  good  to  choice  Cling,  »  ton  25  00®30  00 

Pears,  other  kinds,  1^  box   35®  60 

Plums,  Green  Gage,  1*  ton   15  00®20  00 

Plums,  large  size,    ton   20  00®22  60 

Plums,  *  box   30®  65 


Prunes,  ^  box   30®  65 

Raspberries,     chest   5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  fl  chest..  4  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Large,     chest   3  50®  4  50 

Watermelons,  ^  100    6  00@25  00 

Whortleberries,  ^  ft   6®  8 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  showing  less  activity  than  has 
been  lately  experienced.  It  was  not  to 
have  been  expected,  however,  that  buying 
would  be  kept  up  for  a  very  long  period 
at  the  active  gait  established  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  heaviest  operators  have  been 
pausing  to  take  breath,  as  it  were,  and 
also  to  take  a  survey  of  their  surround- 
ings, so  as  to  ascertain  just  how 
they  stand  in  the  matter  of  hold- 
ings, qualities,  etc.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  Apricots  and  Peaches,  these 
two  kinds  being  decidedly  the  heaviest  in 
evidence  of  recent  purchases.  The  mar- 
ket for  Apricots  and  Peaches  is  not  quota- 
bly  lower,  nor  is  any  quotable  decline 
looked  for.  Only  a  lull,  to  permit  dealers 
to  straighten  out  stocks,  which  is  a  neces- 
sary sequence  of  all  active  purchasing. 
Apples  continue  firm,  especially  choice  to 
fancy  evaporated  in  boxes,  the  latter  be- 
ing quotable  at  7^c,  and  there  are  only 
moderate  offerings  at  current  values. 
Some  business  has  been  doing  in  Pears, 
mostly  within  range  of  7@8c  for  prime  to 
choice,  but  transfers  have  been  mainly  of 
small  quantities,  owing  to  light  offerings. 
Figs  in  1-lb.  bricks,  packed  in  10-lb.  boxes, 
are  being  offered  at  5J@7c,  as  to  quality, 
for  September  delivery.  Business  in 
Prunes  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  largely 
due  to  differences  existing  between  the 
Growers'  Association  and  the  packers. 
Asking  rates  by  the  Association  were  ad- 
vanced to  a  3Jc  basis  for  the  four  sizes  of 
Santa  Claras,  which  certainly  cannot  be 
regarded  a  high  figure,  compared  with 
other  fruit  values  and  considering  crop 
conditions.  Some  non-Association  Prunes 
are  reported  being  contracted  for  future 
delivery  at  2|@3c  for  the  four  sizes. 

BVAPORATBD  OR  BLBACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7!4®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,     ft..   8)^®  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @11 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7  ®  7I4 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6H@  7 

Nectarines,  ¥  ft   5  ®  7^ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7^@  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  ®  6H 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  ®14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   7  @  8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  ®  4K 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @— 

Prunes,  Silver   4H@  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   5^®  6i4 

Apples,  sliced   2!4@  3 

Apples,  quartered   2H®  3 

Figs,  Black   3  ®  3% 

Figs,  White   3H@  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4  @  5 

Pears,  prime  halves   —  @— 

RAISINS. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  the 
raisin  market,  especially  as  regards  trans- 
fers from  first  hands.  There  are  so  few 
raisins  now  in  the  hands  of  growers,  and 
practically  none  of  other  than  low  grade, 
that  for  the  time  being  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  quote. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  offering  in  moderate  quan- 
tity, mostly  late  Valencias,  but  demand 
for  them  is  very  limited.  Prices  remain 
quotably  as  last  noted.  Lemon  market 
shows  steadiness,  values  being  fairly  well 
maintained  at  last  quoted  advance,  al- 
though market  is  hardly  so  active  as  a 
week  or  two  ago.  Limes  are  being  in  the 
main  rather  firmly  held,  stocks  being  of 
only  moderate  proportions  and  in  few 
hands. 

Oranges-Valenclas,  ^  box   3  00®4  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  ^  box   3  50®4  00 

California,  good  to  choice   2  50®3  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  50®2  00 

Limes-Mexican,  ^  box   7  50®8  00 

NUTS. 

Spot  market  for  both  Almonds  and 
Walnuts  is  inactive  at  nominally  un- 
changed quotations.  Contra  Costa  al- 
mond growers  will  open  bids  at  Brent- 
wood on  the  17th  inst.  for  about  67  tons. 
About  36  tons  of  Almonds  are  to  be 
awarded  to  highest  bidder  at  Winters  on 
Sept.  30th.  Peanuts  are  in  very  moderate 
stock,  both  imported  and  domestic,  and 
values  are  practically  as  last  quoted. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @82 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  ft  12  ®14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4^®  5^4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts  5  @  6 

WINE. 

There  is  a  firm  tone  to  the  wine  mar- 
ket, but  there  is  virtually  nothing  doing 
in  the  way  of  transfers  from  first  hands, 
there  being  practically  no  wines  of  1900 
vintage  now  being  offered  by  producers. 
Wholesale  values  for  dry  wines  have  not 


yet  been  established  over  22@25c.  per  gal- 
lon, but  it  is  likely  that  transfers  of  this 
year's  vintage  will  be  effected  at  higher 
figures.  Wines  grapes  now  maturing 
have  been  contracted  for  at  $25@30  per 
ton,  and  it  is  reported  that  in  some  in- 
stances an  advance  on  latter  figure  has 
been  realized  for  small  lots  of  especially 
desirable  stock. 


Rotary  Disc  Plows. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


rOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  sacks, 

82,659 

594,222 

652,617 

Wheat,  centals... 

.  8,085 

445,460 

684,913 

Barley,  centals... 

.  40,895 

293,105 

610,675 

Oats,  centals 

23,460 

123,881 

H5,418 

5 

11,635 

6,857 

1.260 

4,055 

4,205 

.  3,566 

12,927 

17,602 

Potatoes,  sacks.. . 

.  21,405 

ia5,754 

141,124 

,  5,634 

34,117 

21,3.56 

Hay,  tons  

1,892 

17,720 

26,767 

2,008 

9,822 

3,288 

Hops,  bales  

11 

2UU 

EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

124 

760 

402,580 

359,540 

Wheat,  centals.. 

..  25 

786 

391,028 

678,072 

Barley,  centals. . 

..  22 

820 

52,883 

256,908 

525 

21,967 

4,379 

59 

536 

2',8i2 

8 

308 

165 

168,700 

233,621 

320 

13,388 

7,383 

152 

469 

166 

Potatoes,  pack's. 

77 

5,646 

2,139 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Aug.  14.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  5  ®  7c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  7!4  @  8o  ; 
choice,  8®8V4c;  fancy,  8H®9c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.  —  Otterlngs  light  and 
market  firm,  with  demand  fairly  active. 

Prunes,  3/,@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8H@13o;  Moorpark,  9^4®  14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9>4c;  peeled,  ll®l5c. 


The  Locomobile  Co.  of  the  Pacific  has 
moved  its  office  and  warerooms  to  1622 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  you  want  to  double  yonr  crops,  have 
large  healthy  trees  and  sound  fruit,  spray 
them  with  a  solution  made  from 

Black  Soluble 
Insecticide  Soap. 

Greatest  Success  of  the  Century. 

Awarded  on  its  merits  Grand  Prize  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  Gold  Medals  at  the  International 
Exhibitions  of  Rome,  Dijon  and  Turin;  also  a  Di- 
ploma of  Honor  at  Marseilles.  Pamphlets,  prices 
and  other  information  furnished  promptly  on  ap- 
plication.    *®"For  sale  by  all  reliable  seedsmen. 

V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
190-193  Prince  St.,  New  Torlt  tity. 


#if!SVDEWEY,STRONG&CO..#>gg%. 

PATENTSl  ij 

■^330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


All  the  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  make 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  From 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents.  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles.  * 


Reasons 


The  reason  the  best 
builders  use  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing  is  because  it  gives 
better  service  with  less  cost 
and  less  labor  than  any 
other  roofing  made. 

P  &  B  Ready  Roofing 
is  manufactured  for  roofing 
purposes  and  is  made  of 
just  the  right  materials  in 
the  right  way  to  make  a 
perfect  roof, 

P  &i  B  Ready  Roofing 
has  years  of  service  to  prove 
its  value,  in  fact  if  you  paid 
ten  times  it's  price  you  could 
not  get  a  more  satisfactory 
roofing.  It's  far  better  than 
tin,  iron,  shingles,  slate,  or 
tar,  and  doesn't  cost  so 
much  to  lay  or  transport — 
it  will  last  longer  and  give 
better  results. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


"Ohio''  Self=Feed  Ensilage  Cutter, 

WITH  DIRBCT-BLAST  BLOWBR  ELEVATOR. 

Self-Feed.    Saves  Labor  and  Earns  Dollars.    Will  Deliver  the  Cut 
Ensilage  Into  Any  Ordinary  Silo. 

THESE  MACHINES  EXCEED  ALL  OTHERS  IN  WIDTH  OF  THROAT  AND  CAPACITY. 

WRITE  Ti-OR  CATALOGUE  AND  SEND  10c.  FOR  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FRUIT  riARKETINQ. 


Our  Cured  Fruits  in  England. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  just  returned  from  a  four 
months'  trip  to  England,  and  it  may  interest  some  of 
your  fruit-growing  readers  to  know  that  our  dried 
fruits  are  much  more  generally  in  use  than  when  I 
left  eight  years  ago. 

In  London  and  many  of  the  large  towns  good  dis- 
plays were  to  be  seen  in  the  shop  windows  that  would 
shame  the  display  in  our  own  or  Eastern  stores — in 
fact,  they  try  to  make  it  look  attractive  as  compared 
with  the  generally  dirty  and  ill-kept  bins  and  boxes 
too  often  to  be  seen  in  this  country. 

Seeing  so  much  in  the  retail  shops,  I  was  anxious 
to  find  the  wholesale  houses.  On  visiting  some  of  the 
largest  of  these,  I  was  pleased  to  find  them  so  well  in 
touch  with  California,  and  your  prune  growers  may 
be  glad  to  know  that  at  these  warehouses  I  found  Mr. 
President  Bond  had  already  been  pressing  the  claims 
of  our  fruit. 

For  some  reason  which  nobody  seemed  able  to  ex- 
plain, the  peach  is  not  popular,  while  the  pear  and 
apricot  have  a  ready  sale.  Nearly  all  the  prunes 
which  came  under  my  notice  were  Bosnian;  they 
seemed  less  sweet  than  ours  and  nowhere  did  I  see 
any  exceptionally  large  ones — in  fact,  I  question 
whether  any  sold  loosely  from  the  boxes  would  aver- 
age more  than  60s  after  processing,  and  some  were 
decidedly  moist. 

I  took  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  with  me  and 
placed  it  in  over  forty  houses,  and  the  general  opin- 
ion was  that  it  was  better  than  that  usually  offered 
for  sale,  and  in  some  cases  when  the  purchased 
prunes  were  served  at  the  same  time,  the  extra 
meatiness  of  the  Californian  was  very  apparent. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  market  for  our  dried  fruit 
at  remunerative  prices,  but  the  higher  grades  must 
be  put  up  in  more  tempting  form.  If  these,  and 
especially  the  prunes,  were  put  up  in  say  five  or  ten 
pound  boxes,  paper  lined,  they  would  sell  at  paying 
prices.  It  ought  not  to  add  more  than  one  cent  per 
pound  to  put  them  on  the  distant  market,  in  small 
light  boxes;  and  as  they  are  now  selling  at  from  12 
to  20  cents  per  pound,  that  is  not  a  large  propor- 
tional increase. 

As  to  the  Californian  wine:  Its  brand,  the  Big 
Tree,  was  everywhere,  but  the  wine  drinkers  told  me 
that  our  wine  was  too  heavy  to  become  popular. 
One  remarked  that  he  was  used  to  a  bottle  of  claret 


for  lunch,  but  half  a  bottle  of  Californian  was  too 
much  on  which  to  return  to  work.  Perhaps  even  the 
wine  maker  will  find  it  pays  to  cater  to  the  taste  of 
the  drinker,  and  all  will  find  that  it  pays  best  to  give 
the  best  that  can  be  produced  and  put  it  on  the 
market  in  the  most  attractive  form. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  cards  of  instructions  as 
to  cooking,  etc.,  be  placed  in  all  small  boxes,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  give  instructions  to  the  merchants 
as  to  reprocessing,  etc.,  and  save  the  sodden  article 
which  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the  overdry. 

Rylstone  Ranch,  Redding.  W.m.  Jas.  Hill. 


Cabled  Prune  Prices. 

To  THE  Editor: — We  beg  to  inclose  copy  of  a  re- 
port by  cable  from  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Bordeaux, 
France,  on  the  size,  quality  and  opening  prices  of  the 
new  prune  crop  in  his  consular  district.  Previous 
reports  by  maU  show  that  last  year's  crop  was  large 
and  that  the  possibilities  of  this  year's  crop  being 
equal  to  it  were  remote,  this  view  now  being  con- 
firmed by  cable  by  the  statement  that  this  year's 
crop  is  estimated  to  be  25%  less  than  last  year's. 

The  Bordeaux  grading  of  prunes  on  which  prices 
are  quoted  is  shown  in  the  cable,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
proximate equivalent  of  each  under  the  American 
grading.  Pacific  Commercial  Museum. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  10. 

Size  of  prune  crop  estimated  25%  less  than  last 
year;  crop  runs  above  average  in  size  and  quality. 
Opening  prices  for  September  delivery,  on  the 
wharf  at  Bordeaux,  are  as  follows: 

Size.  Size. 
Bordeaux  grading.  American  grading. 

50  to  55  per  J  kilo  equals  45  to  50  per  pound,  8}c. 
60  to  75  per  J  kilo  equals  55  to  60  per  pound,  7c. 
70  to  75  per  j  kilo  equals  65  to  70  per  pound,  6c. 
100  to  105  per  J  kilo  equals  95  to  100  per  pound,  5Jc. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


American  Breeds  of  Fowls. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  giving  merited  recogni- 
tion to  the  poultry  interest  by  undertaking  what 
promises  to  be  a  very  elegant  series  of  bulletins  on 


"  American  Breeds  of  Fowls,"  tr'  ating  the  subject 
historically,  analytically  and  pictorially  in  a  very  ex- 
cellent way.  The  first  of  the  series  is  devoted  to  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  the  introductory  note  by  Dr. 
Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau,  is  a  well-earned  tribute 
to  the  breed  : 

The  Plymouth  Rock  breed  is  the  most  popular  cre- 
ation of  the  American  fancier's  art.  It  is  not  only  a 
beautiful  bird,  but  as  a  general-purpose  fowl  it  is  un- 
surpassed. It  is  medium  in  size,  excellent  for  the 
table,  a  good  sitter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rivals  the 
smallest  breeds  in  activity,  hardiness  and  egg-laying 
propensities.  It  is  a  favorite  breed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  broilers  and  capons,  and  in  the  show  room  it 
excites  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm  of  all  who 
love  to  see  beauty  and  symmetry  in  our  domesticated 
birds. 

Nearly  everyone  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
but  there  are  comparatively  few  who  understand  the 
different  points  of  these  birds,  the  defects  which  the 
farmer  tries  to  avoid,  and  the  ideals  of  perfection  to- 
wards which  he  is  striving.  The  plumage  of  birds 
has  an  even  greater  effect  in  the  characterization  of 
breeds  than  have  the  coats  of  other  farm  animals, 
and  hence  the  breeders  pay  special  attention  to  the 
body  color  and  the  marking  of  the  feathers  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  Those  who  are  strictly  utili- 
tarian in  their  aims  may  think  that  too  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  feathering  ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  perfection  of  feathering  and  the 
ability  to  transmit  this  standard  is  an  evidence  of 
pure  breeding  and  prepotency.  Nor  should  the  aes- 
thetic element  in  the  breeding  of  farm  animals  be 
entirely  discarded.  Beauty  of  form  and  beauty  of 
coloring,  bred  according  to  a  standard  of  perfection 
and  devoloped  almost  to  the  exact  ideals  of  that 
standard,  serve  to  excite  interest  and  enthusiasm  be- 
yond what  can  be  realized  by  utilitarian  qualities 
alone. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  by  the  author  of 
the  bulletin  to  the  plumage,  the  standard  require- 
ments and  the  methods  of  breeding  by  which  these 
are  best  secured.  These  are  the  points  upon  which 
information  is  perhaps  most  needed.  The  Buff  and 
the  White  Rocks  receive  their  due  share  of  attention. 
T.  F.  McGrew,  who  has  prepared  the  bulletin,  is 
a  well  known  judge  of  poultry  and  a  prolific  writer 
on  questions  relating  to  breeds  and  breeding.  The 
illustrations  were  made  by  George  F.  Howard, 
and  have  received  the  approval  of  some  of  the  most 
skillful  breeders  of  these  birds. 


State  Fair  of  1901 

At  SACRAMENTO,  CAL,  September  2d  to  14th. 
Greatest  Race  Meeting  in  the  State. 

Two  Weeks  of  Running,  Trotting  and  Pacing.    Famous  Horses  will  Race. 


DRAFT  HORSE4,  SWINE,  AUD  SHEEP. 

The  Pick  of  the  World.  Come  and  see 
the  Highest  Types  of  Farm  Animals. 

OATTL.E— BEEF  AND  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Qrand  Animals  —  See  them  and  try  to 
breed  some  like  them. 


«REAT  FUCLTBT  !-BOW.  All  Standard 
and  Fancy  Breeds. 

PAVILION  EXHIBIT  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 
FINEST  PRODUCTS.  Fruits,  Cereals, 
Hops,  Wines,  Oils,  Grasses,  and  Fibers. 


Band  Concerts,  Art  Display,  Meeting  of  the  State  Dairy  Convention,  Dairy  Exhibits,  Farm  Machinery. 

COmE    TO    THE  AIR. 


Know  your  State,  and  try  to  grow  and  make  and  breed  as  good  as  those  you  see. 

EXHIBITS  CARRIED  FREE.      EXCURSION  RATES  TO  VISITORS. 


For  Particulars  and  Premium  List,  apply  to 


GBORGB    W/.  vinCK-SON, 
Secretary. 


SF-RECK-ELS, 
President. 


President  Rogers  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  California  demonstrating  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
to  Park  Commissioner  McDonald  that  Automobiles  fri(;hten  a  very  small  percentage 
of  horses.    Carriages  used  were  No.  5  and  No.  2  "  Locomobiles." 


The   'Cocomobile**  Company  of  the  Pacific, 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


1622  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

EOF*    EULL    F»rtRTIClJI-rtRS,  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.. 

310  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St.  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts..  PORTLAND, 


August  17,  1901. 
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SAVE  $10..  PER  COW 

BVKRY  TEAR  OF  DSB. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAH  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  850.-  to  8800.- 
"Alplia"  and  "Baby"  styles.  Send  for  Catalogoe. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-lOR  MISSION  8TKEBT, 
SAN  FRANUI8CO,  OAL,. 


Sheep  Shearing  Machine  in  Oregon. 

The  Pendleton  Tribune  tells  of  a  visit 
to  the  Van  Sicklin  shearing  pen,  where 
N.  H.  Cottrell  has  his  large  sheep- 
shearing  machine  in  operation  and  is 
removing  the  winter  coat  from  the 
sheep  at  a  rate  of  three  and  one-half 
sheep  per  minute. 

Each  pair  of  shears  is  connected  with 
a  line  shaft  and  is  operated  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  dentist's  lathe  which 
operates  the  drill.  Attached  to  each 
tube  is  a  pair  of  clippers  which  work  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  barbers' 
clippers,  but  are  built  stronger  and 
have  longer  teeth.  Two  line  shafts, 
operated  by  a  12  H.  P.  gasoline  en- 
gine, run  the  length  of  the  building,  and 
attached  to  each  of  these  shafts  is  ten 
machines,  which  may  be  thrown  in  or 
out  of  gear  at  the  option  of  the  oper- 
ator. A  separate  pen  is  built  opposite 
each  machine  and  is  kept  filled  with 
sheep.  The  operator  has  only  to  reach 
behind  him,  grab  a  sheep  by  the  hind 
leg  and  pull  him  in,  where  the  coat 
which  nature  furnished  him  as  a  winter 
protection  is  quickly  removed,  and  he 
is  again  turned  out  with  no  protection 
except  the  tariff. 

The  proprietor — Mr.  Cottrell — in- 
formed us  that  he  was  shearing  an 
average  of  1500  a  day,  but  that  with 
good  weather  and  all  experienced  men 
he  could  easily  turn  out  2000.  This 
does  not  exceed  in  numbers  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  twenty  hand  shearers, 
but  there  is  an  average  saving  in  wool 
of  one  and  one-half  pounds  per  head. 
At  8  cents  per  pound  this  saving  will 
pay  for  the  shearing.  Mr.  Van  Sicklin 
had  one  sheep  sheared  by  hand  in  the 
ordinary  manner  and  then  resheared  by 
the  machine.  The  result  was  a  saving 
of  two  pounds  and  five  ounces  of  wool. 
Mr.  Cottrell  has  contracted  to  shear 
40,000  head  this  year  at  12  cents  per 
head.   

The  Gigantic  Wheat  Industry  of  Kansas. 

The  wheat  industry  of  Kansas  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  article  by 
William  R.  Draper  in  the  August  "Suc- 
cess." Referring  to  the  crop  of  1901, 
Mr.  Draper  says: 

In  Kansas  this  year  5,000,000  acres 
are  covered  with  wheat,  which  will 
probably  yield  100,000,000  bushels. 
This  means  at  least  $10  per  acre  to  the 
farmers— an  income  of  $50,000,000. 
The  crop  would,  if  put  into  cars,  make 
a  train  long  enough  to  reach  from 
Wichita  to  New  York,  with  ten  tons  in 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Artificial  Limb  Co. 

MENZO  SPRING,  Proprietor. 

[established  in  SAN  FRANCISCO  1871.1 


GOODS. 
NETTING. 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

17-19  PRBnONT  8TRBBT, 
SAN  PRANCiSCO. 


Telephone  Main  1»9. 
Blalc*,    Alorritt   dfe  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  SS-S7-S9-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNK,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKS  MoFALL.  ft  00  ^.Portland,  Or. 


each  car.  The  money  would  take  three 
years  to  count,  if  placed  in  silver 
dollars.  It  has  been  used  of  late  in 
paying  debts,  building  farmhouses,  pur- 
chasing diamonds  and  rubber-tired  rigs 
and  other  luxuries  of  the  rich.  Kansas 
farmers  have  made  enough  money  in 
three  years  to  plaster  almost  a  square 
mile  with  dollar  bills,  and  most  of  it  has 
been  made  from  wheat. 

The  crop  of  1899  brought  $22,016,969; 
that  of  1900  realized  $41,624,096  from 
76,595,433  bushels.  The  1901  estimates 
are  100,000,000,  which,  if  sold  for  50 
cents  a  bushel,  will  bring  $50,000,000. 
This  makes  three  enormous  crops, 
bringing  over  $100,000,000  into  the 
State — three  times  as  much  as  any 
other  product  or  enterprise. 

The  yield  per  acre  now  averages 
twenty  bushels.  In  some  places,  where 
the  land  is  exceedingly  rich,  the  yield 
mounts  up  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre, 
while  in  Sumner  county  it  was  sixty 
bushels  on  a  general  average.  Sumner 
county  produced  5,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  last  year,  or  more  than  that  of 
several  of  the  Eastern  States  together. 
It  is  the  banner  wheat  crop  of  the 
State.  The  farmers  of  that  county  are 
worth,  on  an  average,  $9540  each. 
They  have  formed  a  society  called  the 
"Ten  Thousand  Dollar  Club,"  and 
nearly  all  are  members 


ICA. 


akes  short  roads. 


A. 

siL       Sknd  light  loads. 

QREASE 

^•^^ood  for  everything 
that  runs  on  wheels. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

Made  toy  STANDARD  OIL  CO.  . 


READ  THE  LABEL 

If  It' s  •  'PAGE' '  It'  9  sate  to  shake  and  take.  Try  It. 
PA»E  WOVEN  WlUE  t'KMCECU.,  AUUIAN,  HIOH. 


s^Fresno  Scraper. 


<•— »  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  TKRTIOAL, 

SINGLE  AND  COMFODND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-48  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 
T.  VI/,  JrtCice»ois  <fc  CO.. 

Sole  Agenti,     -     No.  123  Oallfomla  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAia, 

Rotary  Pnblic  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  SI0NT60MER¥  STREET, 

Bet.Oall{omia  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL 


That  It's  a 

SHARPLES 

Cream  Separator 

guarantees  ttupenority,to  those 
who  know,  and  others  should 
write  for  catalogue  No.  131 

Ferp  valuable  treatiae  on  "BusineM 
Dairyinff"  free  for  the  asking. 

Shirples  Co.     P.  M.  Sharplts, 
Chicago,  lilt.    Wett  Chester,  Pa. 


Send  for  catalogues  con- 
taining much  information 
it  will  be  to  your  interest  to 


^  VT. FARM. MACHINE  cp.,B[llOWS  FALLS.VT  ^ 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

c  lusk:. 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

6-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.ER    dfc  CO., 
16  and  18  Dromm  St,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Fecds-^^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  worb 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facta . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


<S7  PAGES.  BOXniD  Ur  CLOTH. 
Price,  92  Poitpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

880  UABKET  ST.,  SAN  VBANOISOO. 


To 
Users  of 
Fertilizers 

we  recommend 
our  books.  Over 
a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  these 
have  been "sent 
to  American 
farmers — upon 
their  request. 

They   are  free, 
and  we  desire  every 
farmer's  library  to 
contain  them. 
Send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


aiEirEB,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Oal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  tbe  Pacific  Coast. 


Ti  The  ERIC5S9N  Swedish  • 
ELEPHONES 

They  Always  Talk.  mrmjamnmnTitrou. 

Catalp«ue5  Free.' 

ERicssm  TelephojveCo 

ZO  WarreiySt.  ^ewYom.J^y, 


Electric,  Railway  and 
Manufacturers'  Supply  Co. 

68-73  FIRST  ST., 

SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  AND 
ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  i  i  i  t  t  t  i  i  i 
ERICSSON  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 


WE  CARRY  FULL  LINE  OF  ABOVE  GOODS. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Olllce,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  Inventions  In  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
sive  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1760,  wlih 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  throu(;h 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protpctlon  to  Inventors.  The  laree 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  llluitratloat, 
clotb.    Price,  $1  postpaid- 
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Tuttle's  Elixir 

Cures  all  species  of  latW' 
ness,  curbs,  splints,  con- 
tracted cord,  thrush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equaily  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
diitcmper, founder, prveu- 
monia,  etc.  Satisfaction 
kguaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

TUTTIE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.    Kills  bain  Instantly.    Our  loO-pags 
book,  "Veterinary  Experience"  FREE* 
Tuttle'nEllilrCo.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boaton,  Mau. 
48r  O'Forrell  St.,  San  FrnneI»co,  Col. 
Bew«r»  of  so-called  Eliilt.— noii«  irpnoine  hut  1  iiHlp'i. 

Avoid allblisters;  tliey offer  only  temporary  relief  i  touy. 


THE  VINEYARD. 

What  Resistant  Vines  Have  Done. 

In  the  course  of  a  controversy  over 
the  success  or  failure  of  resistant  vines, 
F.  T.  Bioletti  of  the  University  of 
California  states  some  points  which  are 
of  wide  interest.  The  department  of 
Herault  in  the  south  of  France  pro- 
duces more  wine  than  any  other  depart- 
ment, and,  in  fact,  more  wine  than  any 
equal  area  in  the  world.  Of  the  453,000 
acres  of  vines  grown  there  in  1899, 
440,000  acres  were  on  resistant  stock, 
and  the  crops  obtained  per  acre  now 
are  larger  than  were  obtained  before 
the  advent  of  the  phylloxera,  when  the 
vines  were  on  their  own  roots.  During 
the  period  of  greatest  wine  production 
in  Herault — 1865' to  1874 — the  mean  an- 
nual yield  was  336,000,000  gallons,  while 
during  the  period  when  the  effect  of 
the  phylloxera  was  at  a  maximum — 
1880  to  1899— the  mean  annual  yield 
was  only  93,000,000  gallons.  The  wine 
production  for  1899  and  1900  has  aver- 
aged 315,000,000  gallons.  This  corre- 
sponds to  a  crop  of  forty-seven  tons  of 
grapes  per  acre  on  453,000  acres  if  we 
reckon  150  gallons  of  wine  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  ton  of  grapes.  This  is  really 
a  very  large  crop  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  the  average  for  a  whole  dis- 
trict, and  includes  all  vines,  both  young 
and  old.  A  comparison  of  these  figures 
with  the  viticultural  statistics  which 
have  been  published  regarding  Califor- 
nia will  show  emphatically  that  the 
growing  of  grapes  on  resistant  roots  is 
a  success  so  far  as  regards  the  amount 
of  crop  obtained.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  wine  in  California,  according 
to  the  most  reliable  statistics  available 
during  the  decade  1888  to  1897  has  been 
17,270,000  gallons,  and  the  area  of  wine 
vineyards  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  75,000  to  80,000  acres.  Taking  the 
smaller  figure,  this  represents  a  crop 
of  only  1.5  tons  per  acre,  and  even 
if  we  suppose  that  half  the  vines  were 
young  or  dying  from  the  effects  of  phyl- 
loxera, the  average  crop  would  then  be 
only  three  tons  per  acre,  which  is  not  a 
very  favorable  showing  when  compared 
with  the  4.7  tons  per  acre  yielded  by 
the  vines  of  Herault,  of  which  97%  are 
on  resistant  roots. 

This  complete  re-establishment  of 
the  vineyards  of  a  whole  district  on  re- 
sistant roots  has  taken  place  in  less 
than  twenty  years,  which  is  a  compara- 
tively short  time  when  we  consider  the 
delay  caused  by  the  numerous  mistakes 
which  were  unavoidably  made  in  the 
beginning.  In  California  we  are  in  a 
position  of  advantage,  as  we  can  learn 
from  the  mistakes  and  successes  of 
these  twenty  years  of  trial  and  experi- 
ment, and  can  at  present  plant  a  vine- 
yard on  resistant  roots  with  as  certain 
a  prospect  of  success  as  is  possible  in 
any  horticultural  venture.  We  have, 
of  course,  our  own  peculiar  difficulties 
of  soil  and  climate,  and  it  has  been  the 
endeavor  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Berkeley  to  solve  the 
questions  entailed  by  these  conditions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  establishing  a  vineyard  on  re- 
sistant stock  is  all  plain  sailing.  To  do 
it  successfully  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  and  skill,  which  everyone 
does  not  possess.  This,  however,  is  far 
from  a  disadvantage.  Any  business 
that  is  "as  easy  as  falling  off  a  log  "  is 
sure  to  be  unprofitable,  as  everybody 
who  has  skill  enough  to  fall  off  a  log  is 
liable  to  rush  into  it.  I  would  urge, 
therefore,  any  young  readers  who  con- 
template planting  grapes  to  read  what 


literature  they  can  find  on  the  subjects 
of  phylloxera  and  resistant  stocks,  and 
then  to  visit  the  vineyards  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  business  in  Sonoma, 
Napa  and  Contra  Costa,  see  what  they 
have  done  and  profit  by  their  experi- 
ence. 


The  United  States  is  a  large  buyer  of 
Indian  products,  taking  about  60%  of 
the  jute  manufactures,  in  the  form  of 
gunny  bags  and  cloth,  and  nearly  15% 
of  the  raw  jute  exported.  The  Pacific 
coast  pays  the  chief  part  of  this  tribute 
to  Asiatic  industry. 


Breeders*  Directory. 


H0RSE5  AND  CATTLE. 


H01.ST£:iN8— winners  over  Jerseye  of  ETBRT 
bntter  contest  at  State  Falre  for  last  six  years. 
A^ed,  4-yr.,  8-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  Ist  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butier  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  3-yr.-old8, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
636  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BUL.1.8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Oal. 


PKTBR  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JBRSETS,  HOLSTEINS  Si  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUllam  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporters.  Bstabllshed  1876. 


J.  H.  GLIDB,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Hare  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JER8ETS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  POCLTRV  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  BcUpse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bauds;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROUGHBRED  FOWLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Qrove,  Oal. 

MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  A 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal.   Bstabllshed  in  1876. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Spring  pigs  $15.00  to  120.00 
each.    S  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  K  ngsburg,  Cal. 

60  HEAD  CHOIOE  POLANU-CHfNA  HOQS 

from  recorded  breeder".  Boars  6  to  10  months  old; 
fit  to  head  any  herd.    P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  HOOH,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.  S.  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
sblres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 

CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Bssez  Hogs 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  508 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
log  yards  Why  not  Improve  your  slo^k.  Man'f's  of 
the  Imoroved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulating,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pariftc  Coast  Pindtf vers' Hand-Iiook and  Guide.  Price40c. 
postpaid.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oahland,  Cal. 


FLEMING'S. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thorouKhlT  cured. 
New,  commoa-eenHe  method, 
not  eiPf^nsive.  Wo  CMre*  no 
pay.  FKEE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  theaoBO- 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  freoW 
readers  of  th  i  spaper. 

Flfmlnff  Hrf>».,  chemistS, 
UbIod  Stock  Tar<U,     CUfaro«  lit 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

%08  OallfornUk  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


98  9^ 
TEST 


THE  REST  ™  SPRiCf  ING 


There  are  many  sprays  on  the  market,  but  Red  Seal  Lye  has 
stood  the  test  for  years.  No  scale  can  survive  a  spray  of  Lye, 
when  hatching. 

Red  Seal  Lye  is  98  per  cent  pure;  other  brands  range  from  40 
to  60  per  cent.    Red  Seal  is  comparatively  much  cheaper,  and 

never  disappoints. 


'T'HE  above  represents  our  SAN  JOSE  GRADER,  of  which  there  are  more 
■■■     in  use  than  of  all  other  makes.    The  sales  of  the  former  to  date  double 
that  of  that  of  any  former  season.    It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  late  improved 
grader  before  purchasing. 

EVERY  DRY  YARD  SHOULD  HAVE  OUR  SAN  JOSE  ROLLER  GRADER. 

We  carry  Cannery  Supplies,  Orchard  Trucks  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  full  line  of  Dipping  and  Processing  Apparatus. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  MENTION   THIS  PAPER. 

Barngro\/er,  Hull  &  Co.,  san  joac»,  czm. 


Dip  &  Wash  (for  Live  Stock"^ 

Dipping,  washing  or  spraying  live  stock  is  essential  for 
the  cure  of  Scab,  Mange,  Itch,  etc.,  and  for  killing  and 
removing  ticks,  fleas,  lice,  etc.  Lincoln  Dip  is  com- 
\>  posed  of  nicotine,  sulphur  and  valuable  oils,  but  con- 
tains  neither  lime  nor  arsenic.  It  is  effective  but  nor 
poisonous  or  injurious.  Write  for  literature  upon 
Uhfcoi-N    treatment  of  stock  for  skin  parasites. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO..  152  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  :    Boom  37,  Sheldon  BalldlnB,  San  FraacUoo,  OaL 


JBXJC3rGrIES2 

Good  ones,  with  leather  quarter  top,  3000-mlle  axle,  etc.,  etc.,  SSS.OO. 
WE  GUARANTEE  'EM.  No  old  Style  goods— all  up  to  date— just 
from  factory  this  week.  We  have  every tMng  on  wheels:  Carriages, 
Runabout  Wagons,  Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

MLLISOIN,    INEF^F    <&  CO., 

228  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ORDERS  ARE  COMING  IN 

for  spring  pigs.  We  have  shipped  a  few  and  have  orders  entered  for  others  to  be  shipped  when  old 
enough.  We  sold  i  wo  of  the  three  hogs  advertised  the  past  few  weeks  and  now  offer  the  remaining 
Poland-China  sow  farrowed  June  25  1900,  sired  by  MIssourls  Best  U-  S.  46365  and  out  of  Happy  Queen 
134192  sired  by  the  great  $1U00.00  boar  Happy  Union  41111.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

SESSIONS  &  CO..  Lynwood  Dairy  &  Stock  Farm.  117  E.  23rd  St..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


F-OR  POULTRY. 


We  have  put  in  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  Is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  Ave  hours  It  is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment.  Dura 
Is  the  only  genuine  odorlees  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.  Sample  free.  Try  It  for  your  poultry. 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  Tolo  Sts.,  San  FrancUco.    (b'uccessore  to  Emery  Fertilizer  Co.) 


^50.°°  RANGE  F^OR  ^:25.°° 

TO  mTKODUCB  THE 

WII  I  APn  STFPI  PANOP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKL*  =>l  CCL.  KA1>UE  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30r34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21^4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamplilet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  o.  WILLARD,  Manafaotarer,  819  N.  Foortta  Ht., 
St.  Lonli,  Mo,  Dept.  8.  Will  iblp  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

Is  the  only  horse  remedy  that  has 
stood  out  wiih  special  promioence 
all  these  years.  Cures  Spavlni, 
Uln^bones,  Splints,  Corbs  and 
aM  LamcDess.  $1.  aboItle;6for 
$5.  All  druggiets.  Unequal ed 
tor  family  use.  I'.ook  '»ATreatIse 
on  the  Horse"  sent  free.  Address 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co 

£nofibuFs  FalU,  Vt. 


THE  APIARY. 

Southern  California  Honey. 

Bee  men,  like  grain  and  hay  farmers, 
have  been  playing  in  bad  luck  for  three 
years  in  southern  California.  Honey 
has  been  scarce,  and  consequently  very 
dear.  This  year  there  is  a  good  crop. 
Views  differ  as  to  how  good.  One  ex- 
pert buyer,  who  ought  to  know,  re- 
ports the  Los  Angeles  Times,  said: 
"There  will  not  be  100  carloads  of 
honey  south  of  the  mountains."  When 
this  was  told  another  buyer  who  ought 
to  be  well  informed  he  said:  "There 
will  be  150  cars,  perhaps  200  cars." 
Like  other  crops,  the  early  promise 
was  great.  When  the  fogs  came  the 
bees  kept  in  the  hives,  refusing  to  work 
in  the  damp  flowers.  After  the  June 
fogs  passed,  the  sagebrush  at  once  be- 
gan to  dry  up  and  the  bee  food  became 
scarce.  Other  reports  say  the  bees 
are  working  now  as  busy  as  bees  and 
that  the  honey  crop  will  be  good. 

A  full  crop  means  250  carloads  of 
honey.  When  there  is  that  much  prices 
go  to  3  or  4  cents  per  pound  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  During  the  seasons 
when  there  were  only  about  fifty  car- 
loads or  less  a  year  and  prices  went  up 
as  high  as  10  cents. 

It  is  hard  to  come  down  from  so  high 
a  point  to  a  normal  level.  That  is  the 
difficulty  now.  Buyers  who  ship  honey 
to  the  East  say  3  cents  for  dark  to  4 
for  light  amber  and  4^  for  water- white 
honey  is  all  the  market  will  stand.  Bee 
men  who  have  had  three  bad  years 
want  to  get  "all  there  is  in  it,"  and 
hold  for  2  cent  per  pound  more. 

Those  who  think  there  are  not  more 
than  100  carloads  in  the  section  say 
bee  men  will  get  what  they  ask  and 
that  the  buyers  will  soon  come  to  time. 
Those  who  see  150  or  perhaps  200  car- 
loads say  the  bee  men  will  soon  give 
way  and  meet  the  market  at  3J  to  4-1 
cents. 


Youth  and  A^e. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
Pomona  Times,  is  disposed  to  com- 
ment upon  our  affairs  as  follows : 
"The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  com- 
menced its  sixty-first  volume,  but  it 
still  has  the  bright,  attractive  appear- 
ance of  youth  with  all  the  dignity  its 
age  gives  it.  It's  a  magnificent  jour- 
nal and  is  doing  a  world  of  good  for  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests 
of  the  State." 


Tulare  Lake  Receding.— Hanford 
Sentinel:  H.  C.  Tandy  came  up  from 
Tulare  lake  last  week  and  states  that  the 
water  in  the  lake  is  rapidly  crawling  back, 
owing  to  the  great  evaporation  during  the 
present  hot  weather.  The  levees  are  now 
all  standing  on  dry  ground  and  the  water 
will  soon  be  out  of  sight  from  these  places. 
Mr.  Tandy  does  not  think  the  lake  will 
dry  up  this  season,  but  he  expects  it  to  re- 
cede until  it  assumes  the  size  of  the  body 
of  water  in  the  lake  bottom  three  years 
ago,  or  the  year  previous  to  the  drying 
up.  If  no  amount  of  water  goes  into  the 
lake  bottom  next  season,  a  year  from  the 
coming  fall  will  see  Tulare  lake  again  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

How's  This? 

We  Oder  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  16  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Tracx,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists,Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c.  per 
bottle.   Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


started  for  the  mountains  and  left  five 
head  of  horses  on  the  ranch  where  there 
was  plenty  of  feed  and  water  for  them; 
but  in  that  time  four  of  the  animals  have 
died,  from  what  cause  none  of  the  neigh- 
bors have  any  idea.  Two  of  the  animals 
were  a  pair  of  fine  large  mares,  for  which 
Mr.  Thomas  had  been  offered  $250.  The 
other  two  were  also  good  horses. 


Horses  Die  From  Unknown  Cause. 
— Red  Bluff  News;  About  two  weeks  ago 
John  Thomas,  who  is  farming  on  the  old 
M.  B.  French  place,  on  Red  Bank  creek, 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  30,  1901. 

679,588.— Cooking  Utensil— C.  A.  &  O.  Anderson, 
Portland,  Or. 

679,451.— Water  Heater— M.  M.  Baker,  S.  F. 

679  711.— Gas  Generatoei— E.  Berg,  S.  F. 

679,453.— Printing  Press— E.  Carlson,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

679,4.53  — LEVEL— B.  B  Chandler,  Jr.,  Nevada  City, 
Cal. 

679.666.  — Smoke  Condenser— L.  E.  Clauson,  S.  F. 
679,605.— Can  Opener  — T.  A.  Darling,  Anaheim, 

Cal. 

679.667.  — Invalid's  Table— S.  M.  Davis,  S.  F. 

679.668.  — Type  Writer— W.  H.  Flanagan,  Grants 
Pass,  Or. 

679,311.— F.  OD  Cooler- J.  R.  Hansen,  S.  F. 
679,.383  —Lawn  Sprinkler— L.  Horvath,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

679,621.— Trdck—B.  H  Hulburd,  Sacramento,  Cal, 
679.384.— Drill  — J.  M.  Kellerman,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal, 

679,424  — Plane— L,  Kemline,  Pinole,  Cal. 
679,629  —Car  Coupling- W.  S.  Lennon,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

679,393— Well  Casing  — A.  L.  McPherson,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

679,703.— Mitering  Device- J.  M.  J.  Phelan,  S.  F. 
679,637  — Engine-E.  E.  Redfleld,  Grants  Pass,  Or. 
679,516.— Bottle  Stopper— J.  Senich,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

679,439.— Elevator  — A.  P.  Tatterson,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

679  656.— Mattress  Holder— C.  A.  Whiting,  Ta- 

coma,  Wash. 
679,489.— Plow-J.  A.  Wiebe,  Adelaida,  Cal. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewoy,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Bicycle  Brake  and  Support.— No.  677,804. 
July  2,  1901.  J.  Schulte,  Jr.,  Monterey,  Cal.,  as- 
signor of  one-half  to  H.  J.  Henneker.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  an  adjustment  for  bicycles,  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  brake  and  as  a  sup- 
port to  retain  the  bicycle  In  an  upright  position 
when  not  in  use.  It  consists  of  a  pivoted  turnable 
structure,  having  a  shoe  adapted  to  contact  with 
the  ground ;  a  foot  piece  turnable  about  the  pivot 
point  to  depress  the  shoe ;  a  catch  or  latch  mechan- 
ism to  hold  it  after  the  shoe  has  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  a  releasing  device 
and  returning  spring  to  throw  the  parts  into  their 
normal  position  when  the  brake  is  not  in  use. 

Appliances  for  Logging  Railways.  —  No. 
678,090.  July  9,  i9Ul.  Nelson  Young,  Eureka,  Cal. 
This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  device  for 
use  in  logging  camps,  to  prevent  the  twisting  of 
the  heavy  cablfs  by  which  the  logs  are  drawn 
through  the  woods  It  consists  in  comblnaticn 
with  a  road  bed  and  a  surface-traveling  traction 
cable,  of  a  triangular  plate  secured  at  one  apex  to 
the  cable,  the  base  of  said  plate  being  adapted  to 
rest  upon  the  ground  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
travel.  There  are  means  central  of  this  base 
whereby  a  sled  may  be  attached,  and  guides  dis- 
posed at  the  inner  sides  of  the  curves  in  the  road- 
bed whereby  the  center  of  the  base  of  the  plate  is 
made  always  to  travel  central  of  the  road-bed. 

Vehicle  Wheels.— No.  678,025.  July  9,  1901, 
G.  V.  Orton,  Monterey,  Cal.,  one-twentieth  as- 
signed to  David  Jacks,  same  place.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  improvements  in  wheel  attach- 
ments whereby  the  tire  and  rim  are  held  together 
without  the  use  of  bolts  or  similar  binding  de- 
vices, and  whereby  the  spokes  may  be  tightened 
and  the  fellies  expanded  whenever  necessary.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  peripheral  channel 
formed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tire,  a  peripheral 
projection  upon  the  rimflttlng  said  channel,  a 
oowel  key  whereby  the  alignment  of  the  felloes  is 
maintained  and  by  which  they  are  expanded,  a 
seat  for  the  spoke  tenons,  a  jam-nuts  by  means  of 
which  the  spokes  may  be  tightened,  and  of  other 
details. 

Can  Heading  Machine.— No.  678,494.  July  16, 
1901.  W.  T.  Jones,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  One-half 
assigned  to  Henry  Doyle  The  object  of  this  inven- 
tion is  to  provide  an  apparatus  for  automatically 
placing  the  heads  of  cans  in  position  upon  the 
bodies.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  endless  conveyor 
upon  which  the  cans  are  carried  throughout  the 
operation,  a  stop  lever  which  regulates  the  admis- 
sion of  cans  thereon,  a  revolving  spacing  and  tim- 
ing guide,  a  can-head  feeder  in  which  the  can  heads 
enter,  and  means  by  which  the  flanges  of  the 
heads  are  prevented  from  overlapping,  a  revolving 
carrier  by  which  the  heads  are  taken  singly  from 
the  feeder  and  delivered  into  dies  upon  a  revolving 
support,  and  the  heads  then  placed  upon  the  cans 
and  crimped  thereon. 

Cultivator.— No.  678,489.  July  16,  1901.  T.  J. 
Hubbell,  Watsonville,  Cal.  Assigned  to  Drusilla 
Hubbell  and  Wm  H.  Ames  of  same  place.  This 
invention  relates  to  a  land  cultivator,  and  con- 
sists in  a  means  by  which  the  adjustable  tooth- 
carrying  frame  may  be  expanded  transversely  to 
cut  as  wide  a  space  as  possible,  or  contracted  to 
adjust  it  tor  travel  between  rows  of  trees,  plants 
or  vines  which  may  have  different  spaces  between 
them. 

ADJUSTABLE    INVALIDS'    TABLES,— No.  679,667. 

July  30,  1901.  S.  M.  Davis,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
This  Invention  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
convenient  table  attachment  for.  beds,  which  is 
adjustable  and  extensible  for  the  use  and  conve- 
nience of  the  invalid.  It  comprises  an  open-center 
frame,  in  which  an  arm  is  pivotally  secured  and 
which  is  movable  therein  in  a  vertical  plane,  a 
tray  or  holder  portion  attached  to  this  arm,  a 
means  by  which  they  may  be  supported  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  by  which  the  arm  and  tray 
may  also  be  held  in  a  vertical  position  within  the 
open  center  of  the  frame. 
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Trees  in  the  Great  Valley. 


Ever  since  the  vast  treeless  plains  of  the 
interior  valley  of  California  were  first  looked 
upon  with  serious  agricultural  interest  the  de- 
sirability of  tree  planting  has  been  earnestly 
urged  by  men  and  women  of  science,  esthetics 
and  sentiment,  and  the  agitation  has  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  influenced  land  owners.  The  land- 
scape in  most  parts  of  the  valley  has  shown 
some  gain  in  arboreal  features  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  still  there  is  ample 
room  for  agitation  and  action  along  the  same 
old  lines.  We  take  our  little  shot  at  the  old 
target  through  the  suggestiveness  of  the  two 
valley  pictures  which  appear  on  this  page. 

First,  we  have  a  typical  valley  scene  in  the 
grain  districts.  As  one  passes  down  the  Sac- 
ramento and  up  the  San  Joaquin,  traversing 
the  stretch  of  nearly  400  miles  from  Red  Bluff 
to  Bakersfield,  he  will  see  so  many  expanses 
of  open  prairie  that  he  might  conclude  that 
half  a  century  of  preaching  about  planting 
trees  had  accomplished  nothing,  and  that  all 
the  glorious  valley  oaks  had  fallen  before  the 
clearer's  ax.  The  fact  is,  however,  quite  dif- 
ferent. Take,  for  instance.  Kings  county,  in 
the  heart  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  where 
the  photographer  secured  the  scene,  with  the 
many  teams  projected  against  the  skyline. 
Kings  county  has  such  scenes  as  this,  but  it  also 
has  charming  landscapes  of  native  and  introduced 
tree  growths,  and  can  fairly  claim,  for  a  Cali- 
fornia valley  county,  to  be  well  watered  and  well 
wooded.  Thus  it  is  with  many  other  valley  counties, 
and  those  who  pass  through  by  rail  see  the  worst  and 
lose  the  best  of  the  valley  scenes.  Still  there  are 
vast  stretches  of  open  land  which  should  be  re- 
claimed from  such  vacancy  by  tree  planting,  and, 
fortunately,  there  is  now  much  better  data  as  to  the 
success  of  the  various  trees  under  arid  valley  condi- 
tions than  were  available  a  few  years  ago.  This 
practical  information  has  been  developed  in  part  by 
systematic  work  on  the  part  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions and  in  part  by  the  zealous  efforts  of  private 
planters  here  and  there  all  over  the  valley.  Our 
columns  frequently  note  the  success  and  suitability  of 


Plowing  for  Wheat  on  the  Plains  of  Kings  County. 


certain  trees  for  valley  situations.  Almost  every- 
where the  new  comer  can  without  very  great  driving 
visit  the  home  places  of  different  old  residents  and 
see  what  different  trees  are  doing  and  take  from  what 
he  sees  and  hears  safe  suggestions  for  his  own  plant- 
ings. 

It  would  unquestionably  be  a  great  advantage  to 
have  the  valley  crossed  at  right  angles  to  prevailing 
winds,  with  timber  belts,  checking  the  sweep  of 
winds  and  giving  orchards  and  other  plantations  very 
desirable  protection.  This  proposition  brings  us  to 
the  second  picture,  which  represents  a  piece  of  wind- 
break grown  at  the  University  Forestry  Station 
near  Chico,  Butte  county.  It  is  a  view  of  a  block  of 
Pinis  resinosa,  which  is  particularly  interesting  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  Monterey  pine  or  Pinus  insignis 
which  has  been  planted  so  widely  and  has  done  so 


Block  of  Pinus  Resinosa  at  the  Forestry  Station  Near  Chico. 


well  in  the  interior.  This  block  of  resinosa  was 
planted  in  1889,  and  ten  years  thereafter  the  trees 
averaged  30  feet  high  and  girthed  21  inches,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  made  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Shinn,  inspector 
of  the  University  Experiment  Stations.  This  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  height  of  the  Monterey  pines. 
The  general  appearance  of  a  block  or  grove  of  Pinus 
resinosa  is  superior  to  that  of  insignis,  which  may  be 
a  very  important  point  with  home  planters,  but  for 
single  specimens  the  insignis  is  apt  to  be  handsomer. 
Of  other  evergreens  at  the  Chico  station,  Mr.  Shinn 
notes  that  the  Italian  cypress  (Cupressus  semper- 
vivens)  is  doing  well,  showing,  however,  much  ir- 
regularity of  form. 

What  can  be  done  in  the  interior  valley  with  sev- 
eral different  trees  is  shown  by  Mr.  Shinn's  notes  on 
specimen  trees  on  the  famous  Rancho  Chico  of  the 
late  General  Bidwell.  General  Bidwell  began  to 
plant  native  California  trees  as  early  as  1856,  and 
added  to  his  arboretum  many  of  the  finer  exotics, 
until  his  collection  is  in  some  important  particulars 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  most  of 
his  tree  planting  was  done  in  1868,  but  it  has  been 
continued  at  intervals  ever  since.  Many  specimens 
of  Pinus  sabiniana  and  Pinus  ponderosa  planted  in 
1856  now  have  trunks  of  from  8  feet  10  inches  to  11 
feet  in  circumference,  and  are  more  than  100  feet 
high.  Of  Sequoia  gigantea  and  S.  sempervirens, 
there  are  many  specimens  80  and  90  feet  high  and 
girthing  from  4  to  5^  feet.  A  native  cottonwood 
(Populus  Fremontii),  which  has  grown  to  its  present 
size  since  1856,  measures  16  feet  in  circumference  of 
trunk  and  is  100  feet  high.  Among  trees  planted 
about  1868  are  the  following  :  Quercus  robur,  50  feet 
high,  girth  25  inches  ;  Quercus  cerris,  45  feet  high, 
girth  22  inches  ;  Juglans  Californica,  80  feet  high, 
girth  13  feet ;  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  40  feet  high, 
girth  3  feet  3  inches  ;  Camphora  officinalis,  height  70 
feet,  girth  6  feet  4  inches.  Another  camphor  girths 
9  feet,  but  is  of  more  spreading  habit.  The  growth 
of  many  American  oaks,  of  pecans  and  hickories, 
of  the  Liriodendron,  the  European  linden,  elms,  and 
other  deciduous  trees,  has  been  surprisingly  rapid. 
At  the  same  time  the  finer  spruces,  firs,  cryptome- 
rias  and  other  conifers  have  done  quite  as  well  as  the 
deciduous  trees. 
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The  Week. 

August  seems  to  be  doing  her  worst  with  cool, 
gloomy  days  and  nights  along  the  coast,  while  in  the 
interior  warm  days,  followed  by  cool,  damp  nights, 
do  not  please  either  the  threshers  or  the  fruit 
driers.  In  southern  sections  particularly  unseason- 
able storms  of  wind  and  rain  have  strayed  from  their 
place  in  the  Arizona  weather  schedule  into  California 
territory.  The  water  reaching  the  streams  has  been 
considerable  in  several  instances,  but  California  is 
better  off  without  summer  rains,  and  these  visitants 
are  not  welcome.  Fortunately,  the  greater  area  of 
the  State  has  escaped  them. 

The  strike  continues  to  be  troublesome,  but  some 
men  are  returning  to  work.  There  are  indications 
that  the  apprehension  of  more  serious  times  than  we 
have  had  may  not  be  realized.  The  American  people 
can  usually  be  trusted  to  return  to  its  senses,  no 
matter  how  far  from  them  it  strays,  and  the  way  em- 
ployers and  workmen  have  been  knocked  together 
this  summer  may  do  both  classes  good,  but  it  does 
seem  hard  that  the  trouble  so  often  comes  just  at  the 
harvest  season,  when  it  does  greatest  possible  injury 
to  the  agricultural  producer.  There  should  be  a 
general  law  prescribing  a  closed  season  for  strikers 
during  the  gathering  and  movement  of  staple  crops. 

There  is  little  improvement  this  week.  Spot  wheat 
is  steady  and  more  doing.  Futures  sagged  since  our 
last  report,  but  recovered.  There  has  been  no  clear- 
ance this  week  except  a  small  lot  of  wheat  by 
steamer  to  Peru,  but  loading  is  beginning  again  at 
Port  Costa,  and  over  thirty  ships  are  now  here  under 
charter  for  wheat  and  barley,  and  they  will  be 
quickly  handled  when  the  strikers  get  tired  of  doing 
nothing.  Barley  is  steady.  A  steamer  load  has 
started  for  New  York  via  Panama.  Oats  are  firm. 
Filling  Government  contracts  for  4000  tons  for  Ma- 
nila has  stiffened  the  market.  Corn  is  out  of  reach  ; 
nearly  all  that  formerly  here  has  gone  to  Mexico, 
and  this  year's  prices  in  the  Central  West  will  cause 
little  to  be  used  here.  Beans  are  firm  without 
change,  but  stocks  are  too  light  to  actuate 
much  business.  All  millstuffs  are  scarce  and 
strong.  Hay  is  unchanged ;  the  small  arrivals 
only  serve  for  present  use.  Railways  refuse  large 
shipments  through  inability  to  handle  them  at  this 
end.  Beef  and  mutton  are  quiet  and  steady;  lamb  is 
easier,  for  lamb  has  about  reached  sheep's  estate; 
hogs  are  the  same  as  last  week  but  the  market  is 
only  just  steady.  The  receipts  are  fair  for  present 
requirements  and  very  little  packing  is  being  done. 
Butter  has  been  advanced  again  and  the  receipts  are 


still  decreasing.  Cheese  is  steady.  Eggs  have  risen 
once  more.  There  are  fewer  Eastern  eggs  arriving, 
as  the  market  at  their  home  points  is  higher.  Good 
poultry  is  in  fair  demand  and  prices,  but  there  is  too 
much  poor  old  stock.  Eastern  poultry  is  also  arriv- 
ing less  freely.  Potatoes  are  decidedly  scant,  not 
enough  to  fill  orders.  Common  river  potatoes,  which 
sometimes  go  in  a  glut  at  25c  per  sack,  have  brought 
seven  times  that  for  Eastern  shipment.  This  is  a 
great  year  for  the  river  farmers:  they  ought  to  be 
coining  money.  Choice  fruits  are  firm  all  around. 
Pears  are  in  active  request  and  cling  peaches  are  at 
their  old  tricks.  There  has  been  a  sale  to  a  fruit 
crystallizer  as  high  as  $55  per  ton.  Lemons  are 
easier  as  limes  are  cheap  and  the  weather  too  cool 
for  soft  drinks.  Valencia  Late  oranges  are  still 
in  and  selling  in  small  quantity  at  fair  rates. 
Dried  fruits  are  strong  and  active ;  apples  are 
higher,  apricots  above  quotations,  pears  are  wanted, 
and  the  whole  line  is  strong.  The  almond  situation 
looks  well,  as  it  is  said  that  the  large  advance  pur- 
chases made  last  week  have  already  been  placed,  and 
buyers'  appetites  may  improve  for  other  offerings. 
Walnuts  are  talked  of  at  8ic  for  new-crop  softshell; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  remnant  of  the  last  crop 
is  bringing  14c.  The  Association's  views  are  yet  to 
be  heard.  Dealers  are  talking  down  the  coming  hop 
crop  to  10c,  on  the  ground  of  foreign  crops,  etc. ;  but 
growers  think  15c  looks  better;  so  the  two  are  wide 
apart.    Wool  is  in  good  demand  and  firm. 

The  injunction  against  the  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion has  been  dissolved  so  quickly  that  the  plaintiff 
may  rub  his  eyes  and  wonder  whether  he  ever  had 
one.  The  fact  suggests  one  advantage  of  associa- 
tion by  growers,  viz.,  that  the  courts  can  be  accel- 
erated. If  this  had  been  a  matter  merely  of  indi- 
vidual concern,  the  court  might  have  taken  it  up 
after  he  returned  from  his  Christmas  vacation;  but 
when  an  association  is  interested,  the  law  works  like 
lightning.  That  is  a  good  thing  to  remember. 
Judge  Seawell  of  San  Francisco  went  to  San  Jose, 
heard  the  injunction  suit  and  rendered  his  decision 
Monday,  dissolving  the  temporary  injunction.  The 
Association  let  a  contract  and  began  work  on  the 
construction  of  a  packing-house  at  Santa  Clara  to 
hold  18,000,000  pounds  of  prunes.  The  plaintiff,  a 
member  of  the  Association,  began  injunction  pro- 
ceedings against  the  directors  to  stop  the  building  of 
the  packing-house.  He  alleged  that  the  directors 
had  no  right  to  build  it  and  that  they  were  exceed- 
ing their  powers.  The  answer  waived  all  questions 
of  law  and  went  to  the  direct  issue.  Judge  Seawell 
holds  that  the  Association  has  the  right  to  build 
packing-houses.  Plaintiff  is  given  leave  to  file  an 
amended  complaint  if  he  can  show  an  improper  use 
of  funds;  but  being  so  quickly  thrown  out  of  court  by 
a  judge  who  waives  all  things  but  direct  issues,  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  will  care  to  get  in  the  orbit  of  such  a 
legal  buzz  saw  again. 

The  law  in  Fresno  also  seems  to  be  running  in 
favor  of  the  organized  fruit  growers,  although  it  has 
not  the  speed  which  was  reached  at  San  Jose.  On 
Monday  Justice  Austin  rendered  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  raisin  combine  against  Seropian  Bros,  for  the 
delivery  of  297,450  pounds  of  raisins  of  the  unsold  and 
left-over  crop  of  1900,  and  in  case  delivery  cannot  be 
had,  then  that  they  pay  the  value  thereof — $9038.76 — 
with  $217.88  damages  for  retention.  By  reason  of 
like  refusals  by  other  raisin  men  to  deliver  up  unsold 
and  warehoused  raisins  of  the  packers'  combine,  to 
whom  the  Association  sold  the  left-over  crop  in  a 
lump  lot.  the  recent  raids  were  made  on  warehouses 
to  recover  raisins  in  Fresno  and  Madera  counties, 
title  to  which  was  claimed  by  the  combine  under  the 
contract  with  the  growers.  It  evidently  does  not 
pay  to  trifle  with  these  growers'  combinations  ;  they 
are  loaded. 

Readers  should  not  overlook  the  announcement  of 
the  coming  State  Fair  in  our  advertising  columns. 
This  is  proving  to  be  a  year  of  much  activity  and  in- 
terest, and  in  such  a  year  the  State  Fair  naturally 
attracts  much  attention.  The  interest  in  fine  stock 
should  take  many  purchasers  to  the  Fair  grounds, 
for  we  believe  they  will  find  plenty  of  good  things. 
The  California  State  Dairy  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  at  Sacramento  during  the  Fair. 
This  convention  promises  to  be  very  largely  at- 
tended, and  a  general  discussion  will  be  had  during 


its  progress  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  dairy  farm- 
ing, including  the  handling  of  dairy  products,  their 
manufacture  and  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle. 
Many  distinguished  persons  will  be  present,  and  all 
interested  in  dairy  farming  in  any  way  should  attend 
the  convention  and  see  the  dairy  exhibits  at  the 
Park  and  the  Pavilion.  The  Fair  will  open  Septem- 
ber 2nd  and  continue  two  weeks. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  is  still  cropping  out  in  high 
places.  The  Hanford  Journal  tells  of  a  Holstein  bull 
which  belonged  to  N.  W.  Motheral,  and  which  was 
condemned  by  Dr.  Hunter  of  Visalia,  the  veterinary 
inspector  of  the  district,  as  having  tuberculosis.  The 
bull  was  killed  at  the  Motheral  farm  and  a  post  mor- 
tem examination  was  held  by  Dr.  Twining,  a  bacte- 
riological expert  from  Fresno,  and  Frank  Griffith, 
the  veterinary  surgeon  of  Hanford.  The  lungs  of  the 
animal  were  found  to  be  honeycombed  with  the  germs 
of  tuberculosis,  and  tubercular  consumption  had  so 
far  advanced  that  the  animal  was  in  a  terrible  state. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  for  the  year  are  reach- 
ing the  figures  anticipated  for  them.  From  Novem- 
ber 1,  1901,  to  July  31, 1901,  the  total  was  23,155  car- 
loads. Of  these,  2463  carloads  were  lemons.  For 
seven  months  of  1901  the  shipments  by  months  were: 
January,  2801;  February,  3380;  March,  4256;  April, 
4054;  May,  2656;  June,  1931;  July,  1208.  There  were 
shipped  from  southern  California  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  seven  carloads  of  oranges  and  nine  of  lemons. 
The  total  shipments  for  the  season,  November  1, 
1900,  to  date,  are  23,466  carloads,  of  which  2619  car- 
loads were  lemons.  Prices,  too,  this  year  have  been 
good,  except  when  the  trouble  occurred  for  lack  of 
cars.  The  citrus  interest  has  rolled  a  lot  of  money 
into  the  State  this  year. 

The  American  Tommy  Atkins  is  a  very  conserva 
tive  individual.  It  is  less  trouble  to  annex  a  whole 
archipelago  than  to  change  an  item  in  the  list  of 
army  supplies.  For  example,  the  War  Department 
knows  of  something  which  they  call  Timothy  hay. 
We  used  to  know  all  about  this  Timothy  back  East, 
but  we  cut  his  acquaintance  when  we  came  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  army  people  are  not  so;  they  propose  to 
stand  by  Timothy  to  the  bitter  end  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  world  they  are,  and  as  for  hay — by 
any  other  name  than  Timothy  it  does  not  smell  so 
sweet.  The  result  is  that  army  contractors  are 
obliged  to  chase  Timothy  hay  way  up  in  the  State  of 
Washington  and  pay  nearly  twice  as  much  for  it  as 
they  could  get  fine  cereal  hay  for  in  California.  This 
American  Tommy  says  our  hay  is  nothing  but  straw 
and  he  calls  loudly  for  his  friend  Timothy.  The  result 
is  that  though  on  a  pinch  the  army  bought  last  year 
20,000  tons  of  California  hay,  which  was  shipped  to 
the  Orient,  this  year  not  a  pound,  it  is  said,  is  being 
taken,  although  this  year  this  State  has  produced  a 
larger  and  better  hay  crop  than  in  many  seasons  past. 
Through  advices  from  the  north  the  fact  is  estab- 
lished that  in  June  6000  tons  of  Timothy  hay  were 
purchased  I  in  Seattle  at  $21  a  ton.  This  was  loaded 
on  the  steamer  Algoa  that  had  cleared  from  San 
Francisco  with  a  partial  cargo  and  completed  her 
clearance  from  Seattle  with  Government  contract 
hay.  This  hay  is  justly  regarded  as  inferior  in  quality 
when  compared  to  the  California  product,  and  at  the 
price  named,  based  on  the  ruling  quotations,  an  ex- 
cess of  $21,000  was  paid  by  the  department. 

The  old  Grape  Growers'  Association  retired  from 
business,  as  prices  were  so  high  that  grapes  would 
take  care  of  themselves  ;  but  wine  makers  are  doing 
the  combination  act  to  keep  themselves  from  paying 
too  much  for  the  fruit.  In  southern  California  the 
situation  seems  to  be  vexed  by  a  limited  purchase  of 
wine  grapes  at  $25  per  ton,  and  vineyardists  do  not 
like  to  talk  about  less  than  that ;  but  wine  makers 
think  $18  would  suit  them  better.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  growers  ought  to  act  together  to 
find  out  what  a  fair  price  really  is.  In  San  Francisco 
there  is  an  effort  to  fix  grape  prices,  as  described  in 
our  "  Market  Review  "  on  another  page. 

The  coming  Fruit  Growers'  convention,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  will  be 
called  in  this  city  on  Dec.  3  to  6.  The  last  convention 
in  this  city  was  great  in  force  and  numbers  and  con- 
siderable in  accomplishment,  also.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  this  the  most  representative  convention  of  fruit 
growers  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  State. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Aleyrodes  on  Grape. 

To  THE  Editor: — You  will  find  enclosed  some  grape 
vine  leaves.  Please  inform  me  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  what  is  the  matter  with  them.  The 
leaves  are  covered  with  black  spots  that  might  be 
some  kind  of  scale  bug,  but  I  cannot  find  any  on  the 
grapes  or  the  stock  of  the  vine.  The  leaves  are  very 
sticky,  also  the  grapes,  and  the  ground  under  the 
vine  is  black  with  that  stuff  dropping  from  the  leaves. 
— A  Subscriber,  Ukiah. 

The  insect  is  not  a  scale,  technically  speaking,  but 
it  is  as  near  a  scale  as  can  be  and  still  miss  it.  It  is 
an  aleyrodes  of  a  new  species  which  Prof.  Wood- 
worth  of  the  University,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  year's  study  in  the  East  and  in  Europe,  will  give 
attention  to  with  reference  to  fixing  its  scientific 
standing.  The  aleyrodes  were  for  a  long  time  classed 
with  the  coccidaj  or  true  scale  insects,  as  the  young 
forms  are  thoroughly  scale  -  like,  but  mature  in- 
sects are  very  unlike  mature  scales.  Both  male 
and  female  are  only  about  i^ch  with  wings  spread, 
and  each  insect  has  two  pairs  of  wings.  The  insects 
multiply  with  alarming  rapidity.  The  leaves  sent  by 
our  correspondent  are  thickly  set  with  small  black 
spots  not  unlike  the  conventional  fly  speck,  and  the 
ground  is  blackened  with  the  smut  which  grows  upon 
the  honey  dew  which  is  freely  exuded,  covering  the 
leaves  and  the  ground  below.  The  insects  must  be 
killed  not  only  because  of  their  draft  upon  the  sap, 
but  because  the  smut  will  destroy  the  market  value 
of  the  fruit.  Fortunately,  they  can  be  readily  de- 
stroyed by  kerosene  emulsion,  tobacco  water,  soap 
mixtures,  etc.,  for  they  are  not  covered  by  a  scale, 
but  are  readily  reached  with  a  spray  applied  to  both 
sides  of  the  leaves.  The  aleyrodes  are  a  bad  lot. 
Some  of  them  are  very  injurious  to  citrus  trees  in 
Florida,  and  to  exclude  them  the  southern  California 
authorities  are  now  interdicting  importations  from 
Florida. 

The  Washington  Navel. 

To  THE  Editor: — Do  you  think  the  Navel  or  seed- 
less orange  which  you  grow  has  been  tried  long 
enough  to  warrant  a  person  planting  them  in  feeling 
satisfied  that  he  will  have  a  seedless  orange  ? — 
J.  M.  G.,  Havana,  Cuba. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  variety  was 
brought  to  California  from  Brazil  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  though  it  has  developed  a  distinctive 
character  under  favoring  California  conditions  it  re- 
mains practically  seedless.  The  variety  comprises 
at  present  something  like  four-fifths  of  our  commer- 
cial crop,  and  during  the  citrus  year  now  closing  per- 
haps 15,000  carloads  have  been  sent  to  distant  mar- 
kets. This  immense  product  from  a  district  500 
miles  in  length,  though  chiefly  from  the  south  end  of 
it,  shows  that  under  widely  diverse  latitudes  the  fruit 
remains  the  same.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the 
Navel  orange  is  seedless  even  where  it  does  not  pos- 
sess the  characteristic  excellence  which  it  develops 
in  California.  In  Florida  it  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment. From  this  growers  in  other  citrus  regions 
should  conclude  that,  though  they  may  get  our  seed- 
less orange,  they  may  not  secure  other  characteris- 
tics, apart  from  freedom  from  seeds,  which  make  it 
so  valuable  in  California.  It  may  be  a  poorer  orange 
in  humid,  semi-tropical  regions  everywhere.  Though 
Navel  oranges  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the 
south  of  Europe  hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  peculiar 
mark  did  not  claim  the  world's  attention  until  it 
rested  upon  the  apex  of  a  California-grown  fruit. 

Fascination  in  the  Apple. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  state  what  it  is 
that  causes  knots  or  welts  to  grow  on  the  limbs  of 
apple  trees  in  some  instances,  from  which  shoots 
grow  out,  only  to  form  other  welts  ;  the  fruit  also 
forms  in  clusters.  I  have  observed  that  this  pecu- 
liarity is  more  common  in  the  early  variety.  Is  there 
any  remedy  for  it  ? — John  McGonigle,  Ventura. 

We  have  always  taken  this  to  be  a  form  of  fascina- 
tion— a  freaky  growth,  in  the  course  of  which  tissues 
which  normally  would  be  extended  are  compacted 
into  a  short  enlargement,  sometimes  flattened,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cherry  ;  sometimes  rounded  and 
thickened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apple  and  pear.  We 
are  not  aware  that  such  abnormal  growths  have  ever 
been  accounted  for,  though  the  occurrence  is  so  com- 
mon that  the  botanists  have  long  had  a  name  for  it, 
and  they  say  the  branch  has  become  fascinated.  In 


this  process  as  many  buds  are  formed  as  the  mass  of 
tissue  would  have  were  it  normally  extended.  When 
it  is  a  case  of  flattening,  then  these  buds  are  ar- 
ranged in  series  laterally  on  each  side  ;  if  it  is  a 
roundish  enlargement,  the  buds  are  in  an  irregular 
circle.  In  a  small  enlargement  perhaps  only  one  or 
two  buds  are  seen,  and  then  out  from  the  lump  will 
come  a  shoot  in  any  direction.  Evidently,  some  vari- 
eties are  more  disposed  to  such  growth  than  others. 
No  remedy  is  known.  Our  own  practice  is  to  cut  all 
such  knobs  out  in  pruning,  so  as  to  force  a  new  shoot 
from  the  first  normal  bud  below  it.  Unless  they  are 
removed,  the  tree  is  apt  to  be  all  tangled  up  with 
mean,  ineffective  wood. 

The  Alligator  Pear. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  where  the  alliga- 
tor pear  is  raised,  and  if  it  will  grow  and  do  well  in 
the  adobe  land  in  San  Joaquin  valley  ?  If  so,  where 
can  I  get  the  trees  ? — An  Old  Subscriber,  Stockton. 

The  tree  is  fruiting  successfully  along  the  southern 
coast  from  Santa  Barbara  southward.  Probably 
most  fruit  is  grown  in  Los  Angeles  county,  and  it 
sells  well  in  Los  Angeles  city  markets.  Only  expe- 
rience can  demonstrate  its  success  or  failure  in  the 
San  Joaquin,  and  probably  some  reader  will  supply 
that  information.  The  tree  grows  well  on  well  culti- 
vated adobe  soil  in  Berkeley  and  has  survived  a  tem- 
perature of  about  25°,  but  no  fruit  has  been  borne — 
perhaps  for  lack  of  adequate  summer  heat.  In  the 
San  Joaquin  this  would  be  present,  but  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  plant  many  until  evidence  is  had  of  its  en- 
durance of  a  lower  temperature  than  occurs  at  Ber- 
keley. The  trees  can  be  furnished  by  any  of  our 
leading  nurserymen. 

Potato  Diggers. 

To  the  Editor: — What  potato  digger  is  the  best 
and  where  can  I  get  it,  also  where  is  the  digger  a 
success  ?  The  people  whom  I  have  asked  about  po- 
tato diggers  say  the  potato  fork  is  the  best. — A 
Subscriber,  Cucamonga. 

We  cannot  tell.  Probably  no  digger  is  best  for  all 
conditions  of  soil  and  crop.  We  cannot  decide  be- 
tween machines.  It  is  the  part  of  the  seller  to  ad- 
vertise them  and  of  the  intending  purchaser  to  se- 
cure all  possible  facts  from  the  advertisers  and  form 
his  own  conclusion  on  this  evidence  or  by  actual  trial 
as  to  what  best  suits  his  conditions.  We  presume  by 
far  the  most  potatoes  are  dug  with  a  fork,  but  that 
is  not  evidence  that  the  machine  diggers  would  not 
sometimes  be  better.  It  is  an  interesting  subject. 
It  looks  this  year  as  though  good  potatoes  would  pay 
well  by  all  means  of  digging. 

Chicken  Ticks. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  some  bugs  that 
killed  a  lot  of  a  neighbor's  chickens  last  year  and  are 
commencing  on  them  this  year.  They  get  under  the 
wings,  etc.,  and  suck  the  blood.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  they  are  and  suggest  a  remedy  ? — E.  C.  Co- 
burn,  Penryn. 

The  insects  are  ticks,  similar  to  the  ticks  which 
attack  quadrupeds.  The  best  preventive  is  the  occa- 
sional rubbing  of  grease  under  the  chicken's  wing. 
To  rid  chicken  houses  of  these  pests  is  very  difficult, 
because  they  are  so  expert  in  hiding  in  cracks  and 
crevices.  If  the  house  is  close,  or  can  be  covered 
with  a  tent  or  canvas,  all  vermin  can  be  killed  by 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  just  as  it  is  used  for  fumigating 
citrus  fruit  trees.  Usually  the  houses  are  so  open 
that  burning  sulphur  in  them,  or  other  use  of  poison- 
ous gases,  accomplishes  little.  The  insects  can  be 
killed  with  coal  oil,  but  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  drenching  all  cracks,  etc. 

Codlin  Moths  Received. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  you  two  kinds  of  moths — 
caught  in  my  Haseltine  moth  catcher  last  night  and 
the  night  before.  Would  like  to  have  you  name  them 
for  me. — A.  A.  Henry,  Arroyo  Grande. 

The  collection  sent  by  our  correspondent  numbers 
seven  moths,  of  which  four  are  codlin  moths.  Of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  caught  we  know 
nothing.  ^ 

Prune  Splitting. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  read  a  statement  in  the 
Mercury  that  prune  splitting  was  a  fungus  disease 
and  could  be  crushed  by  fungicides.  What  is  your 
idea  of  that  proposition  ? — Reader,  San  Jose. 

The  statement  that  prune  splitting  is  due  to  a  fun- 
gus disease  does  not  agree  at  all  with  our  knowledge 


of  the  subject.  There  is  a  fungus  which  creeps  in 
when  the  pulp  is  split ;  but  treatment  of  that  is  of 
little  account,  because  the  fruit  is  already  spoiled  by 
the  splitting.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  causes 
this  splitting.  It  occurs  with  different  fruits  all  along 
the  line  from  cherries  to  oranges,  and  seems  to  be 
due  either  to  some  atmospheric  condition  or  to  some 
condition  of  the  sap  flow  ;  but  no  demonstration  has 
been  had  of  the  cause. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endintf 
August  19,  1901. 

ALEXAKPBH  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
High  temperatures  have  continued  during  the  week, 
and  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  farm  work.  Fruit 
picking  and  curing  have  progressed  rapidly,  and  large 
shipments  of  fresh  fruit  have  been  made  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets. Grapes  have  been  considerably  injured  by  heat  in 
some  sections,  while  in  others  little  damage  has  been 
done,  owing  to  heavy  foliage  on  the  vines.  In  many 
places  the  grape  crop  will  be  light,  as  a  result  of  too  close 
pruning  and  late  spring  frosts.  Hop  picking  is  progress- 
ing, and  an  average  crop  of  excellent  quality  is  being 
gathered.  Grain  harvest  is  nearly  completed;  wheat  and 
barley  have  yielded  excellent  crops.  Sugar  beet  harvest 
continues.  Corn  and  vegetables  are  doing  well.  Almond 
picking  has  commenced. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Warm  days,  cool  nights  and  foggy  mornings  have  con- 
tinued during  the  week,  and  conditions  have  been  favor- 
able for  all  crops.  Harvesting,  threshing  and  hay  baling 
are  progressing.  In  some  of  the  northern  counties 
wheat  and  barley  are  reported  light  crops,  but  in  the 
central  and  southern  counties  the  yield  is  better,  and 
nearly  average  in  some  places.  Hops  have  made  rapid 
growth  and  are  in  excellent  condition;  picking  will  begin 
soon.  Beets,  corn  and  potatoes  are  doing  well.  Fruit 
trees  are  in  good  condition.  Grapes  continue  thrifty, 
and  in  some  sections  good  crops  will  be  gathered.  The 
deciduous  fruit  crop  In  the  Santa  Clara  valley  Is  much 
below  average,  but  most  of  the  fruit  Is  of  good  quality. 
Late  fruits  are  ripening  rapidly.  Prunes  are  turning  out 
better  than  expected  In  Sonoma  county. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Very  warm  and  sultry  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  the  first  portion  being  clear  and  the  latter  gener- 
ally cloudy.  Light  sprinkles  of  rain  fell  Thursday  night 
and  Friday  morning  over  a  greater  portion  of  the  valley, 
but  the  precipitation  was  too  light  to  cause  any  damage. 
The  grain  harvest  Is  about  completed  In  all  sections  and 
the  yield  and  quality  have  been  good.  Deciduous  fruits 
are  ripening  very  fast  and  the  canneries  and  dryers  are 
in  full  operation.  Large  shipments  of  green  fruit  con- 
tinue to  Eastern  markets  and  of  melons  to  the  north- 
west. The  melon  crop  is  large  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  making  excellent  progress,  with  indi- 
cations of  a  large  crop.  Grapes  are  doing  nicely;  the 
earlier  varieties  are  being  marketed  and  some  shipped  to 
Eastern  markets.  Water  continues  plentiful,  and  stock 
of  all  kinds  are  In  good  condition.  Farmers  are  busy 
preparing  for  fall  work. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm  weather  has  continued  during  the  week,  with 
cool,  foggy  nights  and  mornings.  Grapes  are  ripening 
rapidly  and  will  yield  a  fair  crop.  There  Is  a  good  crop 
of  late  peaches.  Melons  are  plentiful  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Walnuts  are  looking  well,  and  are  said  to  be 
past  danger;  the  yield  will  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition.  Large  ship- 
ments of  lemons  are  being  made  from  San  Diego.  There 
is  a  large  yield  of  honey,  superior  In  quality.  Barley  is 
poor  in  quality,  but  a  fair  yield.  Sugar  beets  and  vege- 
tables are  doing  well. 

Eureka  Summary. — Heavy  fogs  were  beneficial  for 
all  crops  near  coast,  but  high  temperatures  continue  in 
the  interior.  Fruit  Is  ripening  rapidly.  Rain  is  much 
needed.  Oat  threshing  In  progress;  an  average  crop  is 
practically  assured. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Frequent  rain,  with  thun- 
derstorms and  occasional  hall,  occurred  In  the  mountain 
sections.  Considerable  damage  In  Redlands  district  to 
orchards,  fruits  and  flumes.  Harvesting  peaches,  plums 
and  pears;  crop  generally  light,  quality  good. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M. 
Wednesday,  August  21,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  Unlteji  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Ralnlall  for  the  1 

Week   1 

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week... 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 
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.03 

T 

.21 

58 

48 

Red  Bluff  
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T 
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.04 
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60 

.fO 
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T 
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92 

52 

.00 
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62 

50 

T 

T 
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.04 
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.54 

Independence  

.12 

33 

.08 

.05 

88 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

.18 
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.03 

86 

54 

.00 

.08 

T 

.01 

82 

68 

San  Diego  

.00 

T 

T 

.05 

72 

64 

.14 

.22 

.02 

.43 
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7 

110 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


i^etnedies  for  Cutwornu. 

California  suffers  from  cutworms  in  their  season 
and  though  they  are  not  just  now  at  their  work  it  is 
a  good  time  to  get  rid  of  them.  We  doubt  if  our 
State  has  as  much  trouble  with  these  pests  as  has 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  yet  we  have  too  many 
for  the  comfort  and  profit  of  some  plants,  and  we 
can  learn  from  Washington  about  them.  The  last 
bulletin  from  the  Experiment  Station  at  Pullman  is 
by  R.  W.  Doane  and  D.  A.  Brodie,  and  deals  ably 
with  cutworms  from  all  points  of  view.  We  count 
the  review  of  remedies  most  suggestive  for  us,  and 
we  present  that  part  of  the  bulletin,  reproducing  the 
pictures  which  show  both  the  disastrous  work  of  the 
insects  and  the  ways  to  check  them  up. 

Remedies. — So  much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  various  methods  of  combating  cutworms, 
and  so  many  "sure  cure  "  remedies  have  been  found 
upon  another  trial  to  be  of  little  avail,  that  the  whole 
subject  seems  to  be  a  mass  of  conflicting  statements. 
This  may  be  explained,  first,  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  so-called  "successful  remedies"  have  been  ap- 
plied just  at  a  time  when  the  worms  were  disappear- 
ing anyway,  and  so  appeared  to  be  successful,  when, 
in  fact,  they  were  of  no  use  whatever,  as  subsequent 
experiments  proved  ;  second,  the  remedies  to  be  used 
vary  so  much  with  the  conditions  that  no  single  rem- 
edy can  be  given  that  will  prove  equally  successful  at 
all  times  and  places.  Our  energies  must  be  directed 
toward  fighting  this  insect  in  the  larval  stage,  for 
we  as  yet  know  of  no  successful  way  of  combating  it 
in  any  of  the  other  stages.    It  is  well  known  that  the 


Cutworm  Moth,  Eggs  and  Full  Grown  Worms. 

adults  are  attracted  to  lights,  and  trapping  by  dif- 
ferently constructed  lantern  traps  is  resorted  to, 
but  the  same  amount  of  time  and  energy  spent  in 
combating  the  insect  in  other  ways  would  probably 
be  of  much  more  value.  Besides  this,  hundreds  of 
beneficial  insects  are  destroyed  in  these  traps,  and 
quite  frequently  the  harm  done  in  this  way  overbal- 
ances the  good. 

Clean  Cultivation. — Experience  has  shown  that 
an  orchard  or  a  garden  free  from  weeds  and  rubbish 
is  not  a  good  breeding  ground  for  cutworms  or  other 
insects.  One  of  the  most  important  items  for  the 
orchardist  or  gardener  to  observe,  then,  is  clean  cul- 
tivation, for  not  only  will  his  premises  thus  become 
uninviting  as  a  breeding  place  for  noxious  insects, 
but  he  will  be  able  more  easily  to  control  any  pests 
that  do  find  their  way  to  his  trees  or  plants. 

Ditching. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  onward 
march  of  the  army  worm  can  at  times  be  stopped  by 
digging  a  ditch  or  trench,  with  perpendicular  walls, 
in  the  line  of  their  march.  During  this  last  season's 
outbreak  the  variegated  cutworm  assumed  the  army 
worm  habit  of  marching  in  great  numbers  from  one 
field  to  another,  and  was  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
true  army  worm.  This  led  some  to  resort  to  the 
system  of  ditching,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  If 
a  field  was  still  uninfested,  a  ditch  10  to  12  inches 
wide  and  about  as  deep  was  dug  around  it,  or  it  was 
often  found  just  as  effective  to  dig  the  ditch  only  on 
the  side  from  which  the  attack  was  threatened. 
Often  a  deep  furrow  was  plowed  with  the  perpendic- 
ular wall  next  the  field,  and  served  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably. It  sometimes  happened  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  a  field  or  orchard  was  infested  at  first.  Id 
man}'  such  instances  the  pest  was  kept  from  spread- 
ing by  ditching  around  the  infested  area,  thus  re- 
stricting the  injury  to  a  small  portion  of  the  field  and 
making  it  much  easier  to  combat  it.  The  practice  of 
digging  holes  at  intervals  of  8  or  10  feet  along  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  was  also  resorted  to,  and  thou- 
sands of  worms  were  destroyed  by  falling  into  these. 

Banding  the  Trees.— Many  different  schemes  for 
preventing  the  worm  from  climbing  trees  were  tried 
with  more  or  less  success.  In  many  instances  a  band 
of  tar  or  pitch  was  painted  around  the  tree,  and  was 
effective  for  a  short  while,  but  it  soon  became  dry, 
and  if  a  fresh  coat  was  not  applied  every  few  days 


Alt 


It-'"-. 


A  potato  field;  the  two  middle  rows  received  two  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  were  not  attacked, 
while  the  others,  including  those  receiving  only  one  application,  are  eaten  to  the  ground. 


A  turnip  field  showlDg  the  effect  of  ditching;  the  portion  of  the  field  protected  by  the  d'tch  was  not 

affected,  the  rest  was  wholly  destroyed. 


Turnip  field  showing  the  effect  of  cutworm?,    iu  iho  foreground  are  a  few  turnips  showing  how  the 

worms  ate  out  the  inside. 
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the  worms  soon  began  crawling  over  it.  It  must  be 
remembered,  also,  that  this  practice  is  somewhat 
dangerous  to  the  trees,  as  many  young  trees  have 
been  liilled  in  this  way.  In  a  few  instances  fly  paper 
was  tied  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  served  the 
purpose  admirably  until  it  became  covered  with  dust 
or  dirt.  Strips  of  tin  tied  closely  around  the  tree 
did  not  seem  to  be  very  effective,  as  some  worms  usu- 
ally got  by  them,  either  through  crevices  where  the 
tin  did  not  fit  close  to  the  tree  or  along  the  seam 
where  the  tin  lapped.  Cone-shaped  paper  collars 
made  out  of  rather  stiff  paper  were  tried  in  many 
places,  and  where  care  was  taken  ia  putting  these 
on  they  were  very  successful.  The  paper  was  tied 
close  around  the  tree  a  short  distance  above  the 
ground,  with  the  lower  edge  standing  out  from  the 
tree  for  some  distance,  thus  forming  a  cone.  The 
principal  difficulty  comes  in  getting  these  to  fit  close 
around  the  tree,  and  in  getting  the  edges  of  the 
paper  fastened  close  enough  where  they  fold  over 
each  other. 

In  many  places  in  the  East  orchardists  are  using 
a  band  made  of  cotton  batting.  So  successful  has 
this  plan  proved  that  it  is  now  used  in  many  places 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods  for  protecting  the 
trees  from  the  attacks  of  climbing  cutworms.  The 
original  plan  was  simply  to  tie  a  narrow  band  of  cot- 
ton batting  around  the  tree  with  a  twine  string. 
This  acted  as  an  effective  barrier  against  the  worms 
until  it  became  wet,  when  it  seemed  to  lose  its  use- 
fulness. To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  following 
plan  was  adopted  :  Thin  sheets  of  the  batting  were 
cut  into  strips  4  or  5  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to 
reach  around  the  tree.   After  being  wrapped  around 


the  tree  it  is  tied  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the 
top.  After  the  bottom  is  carefully  tied  the  top  of 
the  band  is  rolled  down  over  the  bottom  edge,  and, 
of  course,  stands  out  somewhat  from  the  tree,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  funnel  or  cone-shaped  mass  of  cot- 
ton batting.  It  is  claimed  for  these  bands  that  they 
are  very  effective  for  a  whole  season,  as  they  soon 
become  dry  and  fluffy  after  being  wet  by  a  rain. 
Some  orchardists  use  a  band  of  wool,  as  the  rain  has 
little  or  no  effect  on  it,  so  that  it  protects  all  the 
time,  whatever  the  weather  may  be.  With  slight 
modification  these  cotton  collars  could  he  adapted  to 
protect  hops  also. 

Protecting  Small  Plants. — Cabbages,  tomatoes 
and  similar  garden  plants  which  are  very  liable  to  be 
cut  by  the  cutworms  very  close  to  the  ground  may 
often  be  protected  by  wrapping  pieces  of  smooth, 
stiff  paper  around  the  stem,  or  by  placing  tin  cylin- 
ders, such  as  fruit  cans,  with  both  ends  removed, 
around  the  plants. 

Spraying  With  Bordeaux. — At  Puyallup  it  was 
observed  that  potato  vines  that  had  been  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  blight  were  entirely  left 
alone  by  the  cutworms,  while  all  the  unsprayed  vines 
in  the  same  patch  were  completely  eaten  down.  The 
Bordeaux  was  also  tried  on  asparagus,  with  like  re- 
sults. This  is,  indeed,  encouraging,  for  if  further 
experiments  should  prove  that  the  cutworms  will  not 
attack  any  plant  that  is  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  it  will  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  combat  this 
pest. 

Poultry  in  the  Gardens. — During  the  recent  out- 
break it  was  very  noticeable  that  in  gardens  and 
fields  where  chickens,  turkeys  and  other  poultry 
were  kept  the  cutworm  did  much  less  damage.  In 
fact,  many  gardens  were  kept  entirely  free  from  the 
pest  by  this  means.    Turkeys  and  guinea  hens  seem 


to  be  particularly  diligent  in  seeking  out  the  larvse 
and  pupae. 

Several  fields  that  came  under  our  notice  were  vis- 
ited daily  by  large  fiocks  of  crows,  and  were  thus 
kept  almost  entirely  free  from  cutworms. 

Destruction  op  Cutworms  With  Paris  Green 
AND  Other  Arsenical  Poisons. — Experiments  made 
during  the  past  season  seem  to  confirm  the  results 
often  obtained  before  while  experimenting  with  Paris 
green  on  cutworms,  namely,  that  as  ordinarily  used 
it  is  of  little  or  no  value.  At  least  the  results  ob- 
tained do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  outlay.  Used  as 
a  spray  in  the  usual  strength,  it  was  not  found  at  all 
effective  on  hops,  fruit  trees,  berries  and  many  kinds 
of  vegetables  upon  which  we  saw  it  tried.  While 
many  of  the  worms  were  doubtless  destroyed,  they 
were  not  killed  quickly  enough  to  save  the  trees  or 
plants.  Using  the  Paris  green  dry,  mixed  with  lime 
or  flour,  met  with  no  better  success.  Poisoned  baits 
consisting  of  bunches  of  weeds,  grass  or  clover  that 
had  been  dipped  in  a  strong  Paris  green  mixture 
met  with  better  success,  and  thousands  of  worms 
were  destroyed  in  this  way. 

Many  experimenters  have  found  that  a  poisoned 
bran  mash  has  been  very  successful  in  killing  cut- 
worms. It  is  made  by  taking  one  part  of  Paris  green 
or  white  arsenic  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  parts  of 
bran  and  adding  enough  water  to  form  a  mash  suffi- 
ciently soft  to  be  dipped  out  with  a  spoon  without 
dripping.  This  is  placed  around  in  infested  areas 
where  the  cutworms  will  easily  find  it.  It  is  said 
that  they  eat  it  greedily,  and  are  soon  killed  by  it. 
This  is  a  simple  remedy  and  well  worth  trying.  It  is 
especially  valuable  for  destroying  the  worms  in  in- 


fested ground  before  planting  cabbages,  toma- 
toes, etc. 

Hand  Picking. — In  many  instances  this  good  old- 
fashioned  remedy  is  the  very  best  one  to  resort  to. 
It  frequently  happens  that  this  is  the  only  practical 
and  efficient  remedy.  The  principal  objection  to  it  is, 
of  course,  that  it  takes  too  much  time.  Last  sum- 
mer we  saw  two  men  at  work  with  a  spraying  outfit 
in  a  small  field  of  asparagus.  They  stopped  at  every 
plant  and  thoroughly  drenched  the  whole  plant  and 
every  worm  on  it.  In  looking  over  a  part  of  the  field 
they  had  sprayed  some  hours  before,  we  found  the 
worms  almost  covered  with  the  Paris  green,  but  still 
feeding.  It  required  but  a  few  minutes  to  demon- 
strate that  it  would  take  less  time  to  shake  or  brush 
the  worms  from  each  plant  and  destroy  them  than  it 
did  to  do  the  spraying,  as  they  were  doing  it.  In  the 
one  case  the  work  was  effective,  in  the  other  inef- 
fective. 

Very  often  the  cutworms  are  found  hidden  away  in 
numbers  under  boards,  etc.,  that  may  be  lying  in  the 
field.  If  such  places  are  examined  from  time  to  time 
many  of  the  pests  may  easily  be  destroyed. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Pomelo  in  California. 

Recurring  to  the  subject  of  pomelo  growing  in 
California,  on  which  we  hazarded  a  brief  comment  in 
our  last  issue,  the  following  paragraphs  are  prepared 
by  A.  P.  Griffith  of  Azusa  for  the  Covina  Farmers'  In- 
stitute. Mr.  Griffith  clings  to  the  hope  of  profit  in 
the  pomelo  and  we  are  glad  to  have  his  views. 

Taste  for  the  Pomelo. — The  pomelo  is  better  ap- 


preciated in  California  than  in  the  East.  That  is  t< 
say,  while  fashion  decrees  it  shall  be  eaten  for  break- 
fast in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  taste  here  waits 
until  it  is  ripe  before  consuming. 

The  pomelo  committee — appointed  at  Riverside 
last  December — reflected  the  Eastern  market  when 
it  said  that  certain  varieties  which  did  not  size  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  Eastern  demand  were  "not 
recommended  for  market."  In  other  words,  "  We  do 
not  recommend  the  growth  of  these  varieties  for 
market  because  the  market  will  not  pay  remunera- 
tive prices  for  them."  The  market  is  wrong  ;  but 
that  is  poor  comfort  to  the  grower  whose  returns  are 
in  red. 

Varieties. — The  proper  description  of  this  fruit 
would  be  :  Some  varieties  produce  normally  large 
and  some  small  fruit.  Some  mature  earlier  than 
others,  but  nearly  all  varieties  produce  a  delicious 
fruit  for  the  table  or  for  a  very  refreshing  drink. 
The  tonic  quality  seems  very  beneficial  to  a  run  down 
system.    Fruit  is  at  its  best  from  May  to  August. 

Cost  and  Sale. — Now,  if  this  description  is  true, 
why  is  our  fruit  going  to  waste  ?  Simply  because 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  in  the  East  at  retail  is 
simply  prohibitive  to  the  mass  of  fruit  consumers. 

Dealers  pay  us  on  the  markets  of  the  East  2  or  3 
cents  each  and  hold  them  for  sale  at  10  to  25  cents. 
They  necessarily  have  a  limited  sale;  while  if  the 
fruit  were  pushed  at  a  fairly  liberal  advance  the 
sales  would  be  greatly  increased  and  the  profits  ac- 
cordingly enhanced. 

Three  dollars  per  box,  delivered,  would  allow  us  a 
fair  price  and  enable  the  dealer  to  dispose  of  the 
fruit  at  from  5  cents  for  126s  to  150s  to  20  cents  for 
48s,  64s  and  80s.  Would  not  this  be  more  profitable 
all  around  ? 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  small  fruit  is 
either  not  good  or  not  profitable  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  I  question  whether  there  is  not  more 
available  fruit  in  a  box  of  126s  to  150s  than  in  a  box 
of  the  larger  sizes.  Of  course,  I  am  referring  to  ripe 
fruit. 

PoMELADE. — Mrs.  Gcorgc  W.  Taylor  has  produced 
a  magnificent  jelly  or  marmalade  from  the  pomelo 
and  this  is  her  receipt : 

"Take  four  good-sized  pomelos  ;  slice  them  thin, 
skin  and  all;  remove  the  seeds,  weigh  and  add  a  quart 
of  cold  water  to  a  pound  of  fruit ;  let  this  stand 
twenty-four  hours  ;  then  boil  twenty  minutes  or  un- 
til the  skin  is  tender  ;  let  stand  again  for  thirty-four 
hours  ;  weigh,  and  for  every  pound  add  one  pound  of 
granulated  sugar  and  boil  until  it  jellies.  Will  make 
about  ten  glasses.  If  syrupy,  consider  it  a  fail- 
ure." 

A  delicious  drink  is  made  by  rasping  out  the  juice 
and  pulp  of  a  ripe  pomelo  with  a  juice  extractor 
(glass)  and  adding  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  ice. 

With  these  recipes  known  and  appreciated,  our 
fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  waste.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  pomelo  is  that  dropped  fruit,  if  picked  up  be- 
fore decay  sets  in,  is  at  its  best  as  a  juice  pro- 
ducer. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Griffith's  remarks  several 
large  buckets  of  pomoade  were  brought  forward  and 
the  audience  was  treated  to  a  taste  of  this  delicious 
drink,  which  fully  sustained  all  that  had  been  said  of 
it  by  the  speaker.  It  was  composed  of  the  juice  of 
the  pomelo,  with  only  sugar  and  ice  added. 

Small  Fruits  on  a  Small  Scale. 

E.  J.  Taliaferro  has  a  small  ranch  of  half  an  arce 
in  the  foothills  of  Sacramento  county,  and  what  he 
does  with  it  is  fairly  startling  :  The  Bee  says  dur- 
ing the  present  year  Mr.  Taliaferro  has  received  $700 
from  sales  of  vines  and  berries  from  a  berry  patch 
not  axceeding  half  an  acre  in  extent.  No,  there  is 
no  mistake  about  the  figures  or  the  measurement. 
He  has  just  one  acre  of  land,  and  on  this  is  his  house 
and  little  flower  garden,  fifty  fruit  trees  in  orchard 
form  and  an  alfalfa  patch.  The  remainder  is  in 
berries. 

Mr.  Taliaferro  was  willing  to  give  the  facts  and 
showed  the  newspaper  man  over  his  little  horticul- 
tural gold  mine,  and  explained  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  berries.  He  pointed  out  that  better 
results  could  have  been  realized  had  he  been  able  to 
give  more  time  to  his  place  ;  better  cultivation  here 
and  there,  etc.  But  as  a  whole  the  place  has  been 
well  kept,  and  much  work  has  been  done  in  terracing 
the  steep  hillside  to  make  irrigation  convenient,  and 
to  prevent  the  sandy  soil  from  washing.  Most  of  the 
cultivating  has  been  done  by  hand. 

An  acre  seems  a  small  bit  of  land  when  one  reads 
about  it,  but  in  going  over  the  Taliaferro  place  one 
finds  a  good  deal  of  walking,  up  and  down  the  rows  of 
berry  bushes  and  in  and  out  of  the  half-acre  orchard, 
where  peach,  almond  and  other  trees  are  bearing 
heavily. 

Good  quality  has  no  doubt  helped  Mr.  Taliaferro  to 
get  good  prices  for  his  berries  this  season,  but  it  is 
the  yield,  he  says,  that,  more  than  anything  else,  ac- 
counts for  his  success.  He  has  sold  his  berries  to  a 
single  dealer  in  Sacramento. 

Culture. — "I  use  plenty  of  manure,"  said  the 
berry  grower,  as  he  led  the  way  through  the  rows  of 
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berry  bushes.  "That  has  much  to  do  with  getting 
large  crops.  And  water  is  another  need  ;  especially 
for  strawberries.  I  have  strawberries,  raspberries, 
Loganberries,  Phenomenal  berries,  Primus,  Japanese 
wine  berries,  blackberries  and  some  other  kinds.  It 
keeps  the  whole  family  busy  to  pick  and  handle  the 
crop. 

Varieties. — "I  have  more  Phenomenal  than  any 
other  berry.  It  is  one  of  the  best  to  grow  for  mar- 
ket purposes.  Here  are  a  few  ripe  ones,  though  the 
crop  of  the  present  season  is  about  all  picked.  As 
you  see,  it  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  berry,  two 
or  three  times  as  big  as  the  Logan,  although  that  is 
large.  The  Phenomenal  was  originated  by  Luther 
Burbank  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  sold  the  first  vine 
for  $1000.  Now  it  is  pretty  well  distributed  over  the 
country,  though  most  people  have  never  even  seen 
the  berry.  It  is  a  cross  between  the  red  raspberry 
and  the  blackberry,  and  grows  about  IJ  inch  long, 
of  a  dark,  rich  color,  something  like  the  Logan,  but 
it  is  a  much  better  tasting  fruit,  as  you  will  notice. 
This  is  a  berry  that  stands  shipment  well,  and  I  would 
not  be  surprised  to  find  it  going  a  long  ways  East  un- 
der refrigeration.  It  is  very  fine  for  jams  and  jellies 
— much  better  than  the  common  raspberry,  I  think. 

"The  Primus,  which  was  also  originated  by  Bur- 
bank,  is  my  favorite  table  berry,  but  it  is  too  soft  to 
be  carried  far.  People  living  within  a  few  miles 
of  a  good  market  should  make  money  growing  it.  It 
is  a  cross  between  the  blackberry  and  the  black  rasp- 
berry, larger  and  rounder  than  the  Logan,  and  fine 
for  jam  or  any  form  of  cooking.  In  my  judgment  it  is 
a  better  table  berry  than  any  other,  and  its  softness 
is  the  only  thing  against  it. 

"  The  Japanese  wine  berry,  as  you  see,  looks  like 
the  raspberry,  and  is  good  for  the  table  or  for  cook- 
ing. It  grows  in  clusters,  and  is  easily  shaken  from 
the  bushes  when  ripe. 

"For  general  planting  for  market  purposes,  I  re- 
commend the  Phenomenal.  Its  large  size  and  hand- 
some appearance  make  it  sell  well,  and  it  does  not 
disappoint  the  palate.  The  vines  are  hardy  and  yield 
well,  and  the  size  of  the  berry  makes  picking  rapid 
and  cheap.  I  have  more  Phenomenal  than  any  other 
kind  of  berry.  You  notice  that  the  vines  are  large 
and  vigorous,  and  free  from  such  thorns  as  are  a 
great  annoyance  with  many  vines.  The  Phenomenal 
is  practically  seedless,  which  is  a  good  point.  There 
is  nothing  better  for  yield.  Last  season  from  two 
Phenomenal  vines  two  years  old  I  sold  berries  to  the 
value  of  $5.10,  at  an  average  of  $1.15  a  crate  of  six- 
teen boxes  of  the  ordinary  size  used  for  raspberries, 
each  supposed  to  hold  a  pound.  The  lowest  price 
paid  me  for  Phenomenals  this  season  was  $1  a  crate 
of  sixteen  boxes. 

"  Now  I  will  show  you,"  said  Mr.  Taliaferro,  point- 
ing to  a  heavily  laden  bush,  "  an  Erie  blackberry  vine 
from  which  I  took  last  season,  in  two  pickings,  twelve 
quarts  of  berries,  besides  some  fruit  that  was  not 
counted.  It's  a  good  berry,  and,  like  all  the  other 
fruit  up  here,  is  well  flavored." 

Last  year,  when  he  had  fewer  vines  is  bearing,  his 
cash  receipts  for  berries  were  $240,  and  for  berry 
vines  $120.  His  only  outlay  for  labor  was  $10,  all  the 
work  being  done  by  himself  and  family.  So  his  net 
return  from  half  an  acre  or  less  was  $350,  and  this 
year  his  gross  return  has  already  doubled  that  sum, 
with  more  berries  to  hear  from. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Census  Report  on  Irrigation  in  Arizona. 

The  census  of  1900  was  planned  to  include  statis- 
tics on  irrigation,  and  the  results  of  this  special  in- 
quiry are  now  becoming  available.  The  first  main 
division  of  the  irrigated  area  to  come  under  the  com- 
pilers' hands  is  Arizona,  and  the  results  are  given  in 
Census  Bulletin  68  by  L.  G.  Powers,  chief  statistician 
for  agriculture.  The  conclusions  are  summarized  in 
the  following  statements : 

Irrigation  History. — Arizona  has  been  inhabited 
at  different  times  by  three  races,  each  making  use  of 
irrigation  in  agricultural  operations.  Of  the  first,  or 
prehistoric,  very  little  is  known.  Evidences  abound 
that  it  inhabited  Arizona  for  an  extended  period,  and 
had  vanished  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man  in 
America.  In  Maricopa  and  other  counties  are  found 
traces  of  this  race,  and  the  present  canals  and  ditches 
for  irrigation  in  many  places  follow  closely  the  lines 
laid  down  centuries  ago.  When  the  region  was  ex- 
plored by  white  men  the  agricultural  Indians  were 
practicing  irrigation  of  a  primitive  kind,  very  much 
as  do  their  present  successors.  The  white  settlers 
have  improved  on  these  methods,  and  population, 
agricultural  development  and  wealth  have  advanced 
on  lines  parallel  with  the  artificial  application  of 
water  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Irrigated  Lands. — Of  the  72,268,800  acres  of  land 
surface  of  Arizona,  only  1,935,327,  or  2.7%,  are  in- 
cluded in  farms  in  1900,  and  only  254,521,  or  0.35%, 
are  improved.  Of  the  improved  land,  227,890  acres 
are  located  outside  of  the  Indian  reservations.  The 
importance  of  irrigation  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  irrigated  land  outside  of  the  Indian  reservations 
has  an  acreage  of  185,396,  or  81.4%  of  the  corre- 


sponding improved  land.  The  progress  of  agriculture 
during  the  decade  ending  with  1900  is  attributable  to 
the  successful  application  of  irrigation  to  the  grow- 
ing of  hay  and  forage,  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
other  crops. 

Within  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900,  545  miles 
of  canals  and  ditches  were  constructed,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,508,469.  Out  of  this  total,  $512,000  was  expended 
in  ditches  into  which  no  water  had  been  turned  be- 
fore June  1,  1900.  Aside  from  this  amount,  $250,000 
is  represented  in  canals  which  were  completed 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  which  utilize  only  a 
small  quantity  of  the  water  appropriated  for  them. 
The  acreage  under  these  ditches,  which  in  the  near 
future  will  be  brought  under  cultivation,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  much  larger  than  the  area  now  irri- 
gated by  all  the  ditches  constructed  since  1889.  In 
1890  the  acres  irrigated,  outside  of  the  reservations, 
numbered  65,821;  in  1900  they  numbered  185,396.  By 
the  opening  of  new  ditches  and  canals  between  1890 
and  1900,  25,297  acres  were  added  to  the  irrigated 
area.  By  the  enlargment  of  the  canals  previously 
constructed,  and  as  the  result  of  more  intelligent 
methods  of  water  distribution,  93,278  acres  were 
added  to  the  productive  area  of  the  Territory.  The 
total  increase  in  irrigated  land  in  ten  years  was  119,- 
575  acres.  Most  of  this  land  was  public  domain  in 
1890. 

At  a  low  estimate  its  present  average  value  is  $30 
per  acre,  or  $3,587,250.  Irrigation  has  added  this 
large  amount  to  the  farm  wealth  of  the  Territory. 
The  total  number  of  acres  of  irrigated  crops  is  137,- 
233,  while  the  total  number  of  acres  of  land  irrigated 
is  185,.396.  The  difference  of  48,163  acres  represents 
approximately  the  area  of  pasture  land  irrigated.  It 
is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  area  upon  which 
crops  were  reported  as  grown  without  irrigation  was 
really  irrigated  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

Irrigated  Farms. — The  number  of  farms  outside 
of  Indian  reservations  increased  in  ten  years  183.3%; 
the  irrigators,  177.3% ;  and  the  irrigated  area, 
181.7%. 

Of  the  farms,  73.9%  are  irrigated,  while  of  im- 
proved land  81.4%  is  irrigated.  The  average  num- 
ber of  acres  of  improved  land  in  each  irrigated  farm 
is  76,  of  which  62  are  irrigated. 

Pumping. — In  addition  to  surface  water  obtained 
from  rivers,  Arizona  possesses  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  ground  water,  or  so-called  underflow,  at 
depths  varying  from  40  to  1500  feet.  Seventy-seven 
farms  were  wholly  or  in  part  supplied  by  this  ground 
water  by  pumping  from  wells.  In  this  way  974  acres 
were  irrigated.  The  use  of  wells  to  augment  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  ditches,  or  by  pumping  the 
water  directly  upon  the  land,  is  becoming  more  gen- 
eral each  year,  and  in  sections  where  an  artesian 
supply  is  abundant  a  considerable  area  of  land  above 
the  line  of  ditch  ultimately  will  be  reclaimed  and  ren- 
dered productive  and  valuable. 

Cost  and  Capacity  of  Ditches. — No  reports  were 
secured  concerning  the  cost  of  irrigation  ditches  in 
the  Indian  reservations.  The  number  of  acres  of 
irrigated  land  for  each  mile  of  ditch  reported  aver- 
ages 124.  The  number  of  acres  under  ditch  for  each 
mile  is  591,  or  nearly  five  times  the  present  irrigated 
areas.  The  ditches  furnished  with  sufficient  water 
supply,  properly  administered,  are  therefore  able  to 
increase  the  cultivable  area  in  nearly  that  propor- 
tion. The  average  cost  of  constructing  the  ditches 
was  about  $2954  per  mile,  $5  per  acre  of  land  under 
ditch,  and  $24  per  acre  for  the  land  actually  irri- 
gated in  the  year  1899.  In  explanation  of  the  high 
average  of  $24  per  acre  for  all  land  irrigated  in  1899, 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  number  of  facts.  Some 
of  the  ditches  were  not  completed  sufficiently  early 
in  1899  to  deliver  water  to  aid  in  maturing  crops  for 
that  year.  From  others  no  adequate  returns  have 
been  received  for  the  large  sums  spent  in  their  con- 
struction, because  of  lack  of  water  supply.  Not  all 
the  investments  in  irrigation  ditches  have  been 
profitable,  and  not  all  have  been  wisely  made.  The 
disappointments  which  have  followed  many  notable 
attempts  to  reclaim  large  areas  of  arid  land  have 
nearly  always  been  due  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
those  concerned  to  give  proper  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  water  supply.  Such  failures  are  reflected 
in  the  high  average  cost  of  irrigation  canals  per  acre 
of  irrigated  land,  and  the  average  is  made  to  appear 
much  greater  than  it  actually  is,  by  including  ditches 
not  completed  and  delivering  water  in  1899.  For 
ditches  wisely  planned  and  economically  constructed, 
the  average  cost  per  irrigated  acre  does  not  vary 
much  from  the  average  cost  of  water  rights,  $9.50. 

Land  Values. — The  average  value  of  arable  land 
under  ditch,  but  not  yet  prepared  for  irrigation,  is 
$7.73  per  acre,  while  that  of  good  irrigated  land  is 
$43.50.  The  difference,  $37.77,  is  the  average  value 
per  acre  added  by  irrigation.  There  has  been  a  large 
profit  over  the  cost  of  ditch  construction — $24  per 
irrigated  acre.  This  profit  would  have  been  much 
larger  and  the  cost  per  irrigated  acre  materially  less 
if  the  ditches  had  been  constructed  only  after  due 
consideration  of  the  factors  involved. 

Of  the  5809  farms  in  the  territory,  including  those 
in  the  Indian  reservations,  4210  are  irrigated  and 
1599  are  unirrigated.  The  acres  in  the  irrigated 
farms  number  558,821;  in  the  unirrigated,  1,376,506, 
The  value  of  all  land  in  the  irrigated  farms,  not  in- 
cluding buildings,  is  $9,614,352,  and  of  the  unirri- 


gated, it  is  $1,801,108.  The  value  of  all  buildings  on 
irrigated  farms  is  $1,802,322,  and  for  the  unirri- 
gated, $444,178.  Livestock  on  the  irrigated  farms 
has  a  value  of  $8,500,067,  and  on  unirrigated  $6,958,- 
650.  The  irrigated  farms  are  72.5%  of  all ;  the  cor- 
responding percentage  of  acres  is  28.9;  that  of  the 
value  of  land  and  improvements,  exclusive  of  build- 
ings, 84.2;  buildings,  80.4;  implements  and  machinery, 
85.7  ;  live  stock,  55  ;  and  the  total  of  all  these  forms 
of  farm  wealth,  69%. 

The  average  size  of  all  farms,  exclusive  of  holdings 
by  Indians,  is  468  acres;  the  average  size  of  irrigated 
farms  is  175  acres  and  the  average  amount  of  irri- 
gated land  on  each  irrigated  farm  is  62  acres.  On  the 
farms  making  use  of  irrigation  the  average  value  of 
products  not  fed  to  live  stock  is  $7  per  acre.  The 
unirrigated  farms  make  greater  use  of  the  public 
domain  for  grazing  purposes  than  do  those  which  are 
irrigated,  and  from  that  source  secure  an  income  not 
directly  obtained  from  the  land  inclosed  in  farms. 
Nevertheless,  the  average  value  per  acre  of  prod- 
ucts not  fed  to  live  stock  on  unirrigated  farms  in  1899 
is  only  $1.79. 

In  the  counties  outside  of  the  Indian  reservations 
the  average  value  per  acre  of  land,  exclusive  of  build- 
ings, is,  for  all  farms,  $5.74,  for  unirrigated  farms 
$1.23  and  for  irrigated  farms  $17.67.  The  average 
value  of  irrigated  land  per  acre  is  $43.50,  while  that 
for  the  best  irrigated  land,  suitable  for  growing  al- 
falfa, is  from  $60  to  $200  per  acre.  Irrigated  fruit 
land  is  even  more  valuable. 

Water  Supply. — There  are  relatively  but  two 
river  systems — the  Colorado  and  the  Gila.  The  drain- 
age area  of  the  former  and  its  tributaries,  the  Rio 
de  Chelly,  Little  Colorado,  Cataract  creek  and  Bill 
Williams  Fork,  comprises  about  one-half  the  Terri- 
tory. The  other  half,  far  more  important,  agricul- 
turally considered,  is  embraced  by  the  Gila,  with  its 
numerous  confluents,  each  of  which  is  of  sufficient 
prominence  to  deserve  consideration  as  a  separate 
system,  possessing  an  independent,  though  tributary, 
watershed  of  its  own.  These  tributary  members  are 
the  upper  Gila  watershed,  the  San  Pedro  and  Santa 
Cruz  watersheds,  the  Verde,  Salt,  Agua  Fria,  Hasa- 
yampa  and  Lower  Gila.  Within  this  area  the  agricul- 
tural wealth  of  Cochise,  Gila,  Graham,  Maricopa, 
Pima,  Pinal,  Yavapai  and  Yuma  counties  is  practi- 
cally embraced. 

Flowing  in  deeply  eroded  canyons  through  regions 
mainly  of  high  plateaus,  the  Colorado  and  its  branches 
are  rarely  available  for  irrigation  purposes  except  in 
the  southern  portions  of  its  watershed,  where  narrow 
valleys  and  basins  are  found.  A  review  of  the  prog- 
ress of  irrigation  is  therefore  confined  very  largely  to 
the  watershed  of  the  Gila,  wherein  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural development  has  been  shown.  The  region 
tributary  thereto  lends  itself  much  more  readily  and 
cheaply  to  the  construction  of  canals  and  ditches, 
and  comprises  far  more  available  land  which  will 
ultimately  be  reclaimed  than  the  drainage  area  of 
the  Colorado  and  its  affluents.  Within  this  area  lie 
the  principal  irrigated  portions  of  Arizona,  and  in  it 
are  found  the  largest  and  most  important  irrigation 
systems.  This  section  of  Arizona  resembles  southern 
California  more  closely  than  it  does  any  other  portion 
of  the  United  States.  In  many  essentials  it  is  not 
unlike  certain  districts  on  the  southern  and  western 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  irrigation  is 
older  than  the  history  of  the  race  which  now  inhabits 
it.  Without  irrigation,  this  part  of  Arizona  is  a  semi- 
tropical  desert;  with  irrigation,  it  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  dense  population,  limited  only  by  the  water 
supply  that  can  be  secured  by  ditches,  reservoirs  and 
wells,  and  by  the  wisdom  shown  in  the  distribution  of 
water  thus  obtained. 

The  development  of  the  Territory  by  reclaiming  its 
arid  but  fertile  land  presents  problems  of  water 
storage  of  great  importance.  Their  solution  is  sim- 
plified by  the  fact  that  the  small  precipitation  of  rain 
takes  place  during  two  plainly  marked  rainy  seasons. 
In  winter  the  rains  begin  to  fall  in  December,  and  the 
precipitation,  while  not  great,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
cause  floods  in  the  streams.  The  summer  rains  fall 
in  July,  August,  and  throughout  September,  and 
their  amount  and  intensity  are  considerably  in  excess 
of  those  falling  in  winter. 

While  no  reservoirs  of  importance  have  yet  been 
constructed  in  the  Territory,  the  future  reclamation 
of  large  areas  of  fertile  lands  depends  upon  the  stor- 
age of  flood  waters  on  the  sites  which  nature  has 
provided.  When  perfected,  these  reservoirs  should 
be  sufficiently  extensive  to  provide  water  that  will 
last  through  temporary  droughts.  They  must  be 
provided  with  enormous  wasteways  to  safely  dis- 
charge the  torrential  rainfalls  which  are  not  uncom- 
mon. 


Thirty  tons  of  dynamite  exploded  in  one  blast,  but 
in  many  separate  charges,  through  two  acres  of  Arch 
rock,  an  obstrustlon  to  navigation  in  San  Francisco 
harbor,  produced  comparatively  little  earth-shaking 
effect  at  a  distance.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  dis- 
tribution in  many  charges.  The  interference  of  the 
small  earth  waves  coming  simultaneously  from  many 
adjacent  points  dissipated  instead  of  cumulating  their 
effect.  The  blast  was  successful  in  removing  the  ob- 
struction. 


The  seasoned  wood  of  the  blue  gum  (eucalyptus)  has 
been  discovered  to  make  excellent  insulating  pins  for 
electrical  work. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Fruit  Drying  Nearly  Completed. 
— Niles  Herald  :  The  local  driers  have 
completed  the  drying  of  apricots  and  are 
nearly  through  with  peaches  and  plums. 
Prunes  are  coming  in  and  dipping  is  well 
under  way.  The  yield  locally  is  good  and 
the  fruit  is  much  larger  than  last  season. 
Buyers  are  in  the  field  for  apricots  and 
pay  7J@10c.,  acording  to  size  and  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit.  Most  of  the  local  prunes 
will  be  sold  outside  of  the  Association  this 
year,  from  present  indicatioiis. 

First  Beet  Shipment. — Niles  Her- 
ald :  The  first  sugar  beets  of  the  season 
passed  through  Niles  from  Pleasanton  on 
Monday,  en  route  to  the  Alameda  Sugar 
Works  at  Alvarado.  The  shipment  con- 
sisted of  eight  carloads,  and  from  now  on 
until  the  close  of  the  season  shipping  will 
continue.  The  sugar  works  force  is 
busily  engaged  getting  in  shape  for  the 
run.  A  heavy  crop  is  anticipated,  with  a 
good  percentage  of  sugar. 

BUTTE. 

New  Olive  Mill. — Oroville  Register : 
The  Ehman  Olive  Co.  are  now  at  work 
erecting  an  addition  to  their  large  pick- 
ling plant,  which  will  be  used  for  an  olive 
mill.  The  building  is  44  feet  wide  and  60 
feet  long.  This  will  give  them  additional 
room  for  the  pickling  of  olives  and  also 
for  making  olive  oil.  The  Ehman  Co. 
have  taken  up  the  olive  industry  here 
very  extensively  and  find  a  ready  market 
for  the  pickled  olives.  They  will  use  the 
small  and  inferior  fruit  for  oil,  reserving 
the  larger  olives  for  pickles. 

Banana  Tree  in  Bloom.— Pour  Cor- 
ners :  At  the  rear  of  the  Farmers'  Bank 
building  there  is  a  genuine  banana  tree, 
which  is  in  bloom  and  which  will  bear  its 
first  fruit  this  season.  From  the  stem  of 
the  tree  hangs  a  large  bunch  of  bananas, 
which  are  rapidly  developing  under  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun.  The  fruit  is  now 
about  as  large  as  one's  fingers.  The  bulb 
of  the  tree  was  planted  by  William  Lum- 
bard  in  May,  1899,  a  little  over  two  years 
ago. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

The  Almond  Crop.— Antioch  Ledger: 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  pounds  of  almonds  that  will  be 
picked  in  this  end  of  the  county  this  sea- 
son. On  Saturday  the  Contra  Costa  Al- 
mond Growers'  Association  will  receive 
sealed  bids  on  about  135,000  pounds  of  va- 
rious varieties.  The  above  figures  do  not 
represent  the  entire  crop  of  eastern  Contra 
Costa  county  by  any  means.  There  are 
many  almond  growers  in  this  district  who 
have  not  as  yet  become  members  of  the 
Association,  and  who  will  have  excellent 
crops.  Richard  Trembath  picked  S6 
worth  of  nuts  from  one  tree  this  season  of 
the  I  X  L  variety,  based  on  last  year's 
price. 

Antioch,  Aug.  19. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Contra  Costa  Almond  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  on  the  17th,  there  were  only 
two  San  Francisco  buyers  present  to  bid 
for  the  entire  crop  of  about  seventy  tons. 
The  bids  were  so  far  below  expectations 
that  they  were  rejected,  and  Saturday, 
Aug.  31st,  was  set  as  the  date  to  try  again. 
The  members  of  the  Association  believe 
the  San  Francisco  buyers  put  up  a  "  job, " 
and  are  making  an  effort  to  break  up  the 
Association.  In  consequence,  no  better 
bids  are  expected  from  local  buyers,  but 
it  is  hoped  there  will  be  bids  from  Past- 
ern men.  Should  this  not  happen,  and 
bids  still  be  below  what  the  Association 
deems  fair,  it  will  send  an  agent  East  to 
dispose  of  the  crop.  Saturday's  meeting 
was  largely  attended  and  the  sentiment 
among  the  growers  unanimously  with  the 
Association.  The  best  bid  was  from 
Armsby  &  Co.,  and  was  about  1  cent  per 
pound  lower  than  the  firm  paid  for  the 
Davisville  crop  about  two  weeks  ago,  and 
2  cents  less  than  the  Association  received 
last  year,  when  there  was  three  times  as 
large  a  crop. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Short  Clover  Crop. — Areata  Union  : 
Owing  to  the  clover  crop  on  Areata  bot- 
tom being  unusually  short  this  season, 
the  Areata  Creamery  No.  2  has  ceased  to 
make  butter,  but  separates  the  cream  and 
sends  it  to  Creamery  No.  1  for  manufac- 
ture. A  ride  over  the  bottom  would  sur- 
prise any  one  who  has  heretofore  ob- 
served the  fine,  green  fields. of  clover  on 
the  dairy  farms.  In  many  places  the  clo- 
ver fields  are  bare  and  dry.  Grain,  beets 
and  other  vegetables,  however,  are  look- 
ing fine,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  rust, 
potato  blight  or  worms,  which  is  a  pleas- 
ant condition  not  enjoyed  by  the  farmers 
for  some  years  past.  Hay  is  about  all 
down  and  cured. 

LAKE. 

Stockmen's  Troubles.  —  Lakeview 
Examiner:  It  is  reported  that  another 
big  lot  of  sheep,  numbering  nearly  200,000 


head,  from  Montana,  are  pointed  towards 
Lake  county,  and  are  bound  for  the  Cali- 
fornia market.  It  is  thought  they  will 
pass  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
county.  All  that  is  necessary  now  to 
complete  the  devastation  of  the  range  in 
this  county  is  for  another  large  band  to 
go  through  the  center,  as  the  band  of 
40,000  spoken  of  two  weeks  ago  is  already 
eating  off  the  ranges  on  the  western 
border. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Jess-Harvey  Ranch  Sold  for 
$30,000.— Pomona  Progress:  The  37-acre 
orange  ranch,  known  as  the  Jess  &  Harvey 
place,  is  now  the  property  of  Joseph  J. 
Thoiix£9,  a  capitalist  from  Crowley,  La., 
he  having  purchased  it  last  week  from 
Stoddard  Jess  and  James  Harvey  for 
$30,000.  The  ranch  is  between  Orange 
Grove  and  Town  avenues  and  Ammons 
street  runs  through  the  center  of  it.  It 
has  for  years  been  one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  valley,  great  care  having  been  used 
to  make  it  an  excellent  piece  of  orange 
land. 

MENDOCINO. 
Angora  Goats  Prove  Profitable. 
— Sonoma  County  Farmer  :  J.  C.  and 
M.  J.  Hobson  of  Healdsburg  have  on  their 
Mendocino  county  range,  besides  sheep, 
hogs  and  cattle,  a  herd  of  750  head  of  fine 
blood  Angora  goats.  They  have  just  sold 
two  carloads  of  goats  to  Ernest  Humbert 
of  Corning,  Iowa,  which  started  East  a 
few  days  since  over  the  Central  Pacific 
Railway  in  two  36-foot  double -decked 
cars.  In  the  East  there  is  a  very  large 
demand  for  goats  and  they  bring  high 
prices.  Messrs.  Hobson's  goats  are  of 
very  high  breed,  good  shearers  and  of 
large  size.  Twenty-two  of  this  band  sold 
to  a  wholesale  butcher  in  San  Francisco, 
and  weighed  in  Cloverdale  after  a  drive  of 
25  miles,  weighed  on  an  average  118 
pounds  per  head.  The  flesh  of  the  An- 
gora is  of  a  much  more  delicate  flavor 
than  that  of  venison  and  mutton,  the 
wild  flavor  being  imparted  to  the  flesh  of 
the  animal  through  their  browsing  habit, 
which  flavor  has  earned  for  the  meat  of 
the  Angora  the  popular  name  of  Angora 
veni'son. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Citrus  Fruit  Association.  —  San 
Bernardino  Sun:  Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Etiwanda  Citrus  Fruit  Associa- 
tion have  been  filed  in  the  county  clerk's 
office.  The  company  is  incorporated  for 
a  term  of  fifty  years  and  it  proposes  to 
carry  on  a  general  brokerage  business 
and  to  handle  citrus  fruits  in  and  around 
Etiwanda.  The  directors  of  the  company 
are:  George  Frost,  W.  E.  E.  Layton, 
Henry  Wilson,  C.  N.  Ross  and  R.  L. 
Louthian,  all  residents  of  Etiwanda. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Sorghum  Doing  Well.  —  Imperial 
correspondent  of  Los  Angeles  Herald: 
Dr.  J.  C.  Blackington  of  Alhambra  has 
put  in  nearly  500  acres  of  sorghum,  and 
that  portion  which  has  been  irrigated  is 
up  and  growing  vigorously.  Some  of  the 
sorghum  first  planted  is  higher  than  a 
man's  head,  and  still  growing.  Sorghum 
is  being  largely  planted  for  feed.  Hay  has 
been  worth  $30  a  ton  in  this  settlement 
during  the  past  year. 

Heavy  Crops  in  Cajon  Valley.— 
San  Diego  Union:  If  rain  does  not  fall 
within  the  next  few  weeks  the  grape  and 
raisin  crop  of  the  Cajon  valley  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  in  its  history.  The  grapes 
are  ripening  fast  under  the  mild  influence 
of  the  sun  and  plans  are  already  being 
laid  for  an  early  picking.  On  some 
ranches  grapes  are  already  ripening,  but 
these  are  all  shipped  to  the  markets 
where  they  are  easily  sold.  The  peach 
crop  is  very  light,  however,  but  what  few 
peaches  are  left  are  excellent.  Very  few 
are  dried,  as  they  are  in  demand  in  the 
markets,  so  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  they 
are  shipped  away.  The  large  crop  of  hay 
is  being  harvested  slowly,  and  as  it  looks 
now,  some  must  be  left  when  the  rains 
come,  as  the  facilities  for  harvesting  and 
baling  are  very  inadequate  for  the  amount 
in  sight.  Orange  and  lemon  trees  are  do- 
ing nicely,  as  the  supply  of  water  is  far 
larger  than  that  of  last  year,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  large  crop  will  be  gathered 
next  picking  season.  There  is  some  com- 
plaint, however,  of  falling  blossoms,  but 
this  is  only  on  a  few  orchards. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Difficulty  in  Getting  Grain 
Moved.— San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune : 
Grain  dealers  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Olivos 
are  finding  it  impossible  to  move  their 
grain,  on  account  of  the  labor  troubles  in 
San  Francisco.  The  warehouse  and  sta- 
tion at  Los  Olivos  are  entirely  filled  and 
enormous  stacks  of  grain  are  piled  upon 
the  platforms  of  both  places.  The  quality 
of  the  grain  harvested  throughout  that 
section  is  far  above  the  average,  and  while 
in  some  places  the  amount  is  not  large, 
last  year's  figures  are  greatly  exceeded. 
The  barley  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county  is 
of  a  very  fine  quality  this  season.  The 


grains  are  large  and  plump  and  very 
bright. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Mustard  Falls  in  Price.— Lompoc 
Record:  Mustard  has  fallen  in  price  in 
the  last  thirty  days  from  $3  per  cental  to 
$2.70.  Little  seed  has  been  delivered  to 
date  and  why  the  decline  is  a  mystery. 
Most  producers  will  be  inclined  to  store 
rather  than  to  sell  at  this  price.  The  ex- 
perience of  farmers  in  oat  production  has 
been  so  favorable  that  many  hundred 
acres  will  be  sown  next  year.  The  hay  is 
fine  feed  for  horses,  and  especially  dairy 
cows,  and  the  green  feed  afforded  holds 
up  from  two  to  four  weeks  longer  than 
grazing  from  barley. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Items.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  The  first  carload  of  apples  shipped 
this  season  went  out  last  week.  It  was 
sent  by  Otto  Raphael  to  a  Los  Angeles 

firm,  and  consisted  of  Alexanders.  A 

representative  of  a  Sydney,  Australia, 
commission  firm  has  contracted  for  sev- 
eral carloads  of  apples,  mainly  red  varie- 
ties, for  shipment  this  fall  to  Australia. 

 The  apricot  pits  of  this  valley  have 

been  sold  at  prices  averaging  about  $12 
per  ton,  or  nearly  double  the  prices  paid 

last  year.  The  first  carload  of  apples 

for  shipment  out  of  the  State  left  here 
last  week  for  Butte,  Mont.  It  was  shipped 
by  a  Sacramento  firm,  and  consisted  of 

Gravensteins.  There  are  yet  a  lot  of 

small  orchards  in  and  near  the  foothills 
which  have  not  been  sold,  and  most  of  the 
apples  in  these  orchards  are  apt  to  be  sold 
by  weight  on  delivery  at  packing  houses 
in  this  city.  Up  to  $26  per  ton  is  being 
offered  for  good  four-tier  Bellefleurs  and 
Newtowns  delivered  at  local  packing 
houses. 

Heavy  Grain  Yield.— Santa  Cruz 
Surf:  The  grain  is  so  unusually  heavy  in 
the  Soledad  district  this  year  that  the 
threshing  machines  are  taxed  to  their  ut- 
most to  work  it.  Probably  thcflnest  crop 
of  that  district  was  that  of  the  Binsacca 
Bros.,  near  the  Arroyo  Seco,  which  aver- 
aged twenty-three  bags  to  the  acre. 

SOLANO. 
One  Tree  Yields  $120  in  Cherries. 
— Vacaville  Reporter:  Over  sixty  boxes 
of  cherries  off  of  one  tree  were  gathered 
by  C.  M.  Chubb,  and  he  netted  $120  there- 
from. Some  cherries  were  gathered  from 
this  tree  which  were  not  included  in  the 
above,  and  shows  what  a  Vacaville  fruit 
tree  can  do  when  it  really  tries. 

SONOMA. 

Experimenting  with  Hemp  Grow- 
ing.— Santa  Rosa  Press- Democrat :  A. 
McPeak  of  Guerneville  exhibits  a  bunch 
of  hemp  grown  on  his  place  as  an  experi- 
ment. John  D.  Bosch,  the  Geyserville 
wineman,  furnished  the  seed  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Peak. This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  at- 
tempt to  raise  hemp  in  Sonoma  county, 
and  its  growth  attests  the  fact  that  its 
cultivation  will  be  successful.  The  hemp 
stands  about  7  feet  high.  An  Italian  who 
lives  near  the  McPeak  place,  and  whose 
parents  have  followed  the  hemp-raising 
industry  in  Italy  since  before  his  birth, 
has  tested  the  hemp  thoroughly  and  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  a  good  quality — as  good 
as  is  raised  in  Italy.  Mr.  McPeak  has 
a  bed  of  hemp  under  cultivation,  but  does 
not  know  if  he  will  continue  to  plant  it. 

Season's  Hop  Crop.  —  Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  C.  C.  Donovan  esti- 
mates this  year's  crop  of  I  hops  in  Sonoma 
county  at  from  15,000  to  16,000  bales.  In 
1899  the  crop  was  18,000  bales,  which  was 
the  biggest  crop  ever  raised  in  the  county, 
he  says.  In  1900  the  crop  was  about  8500 
bales.  Picking  will  not  commence  in  So- 
noma county  until  about  Sept.  12  or  15, 
being  somewhat  later  than  usual.  As  a 
rule,  picking  begins  about  Sept.  3. 

SUTTER. 

The  Hop  Crop. — Sutter  Independent : 
Reports  of  the  yield  of  the  hop  crop  in 
this  section  indicate  that  the  growers  of 
this  article  will  be  "in  it"  this  season. 
Prices  are  good  and  promise  to  be  better. 
The  picking  season  will  soon  be  on  in  full 
blast.  Already  around  Wheatland  and 
Nicolaus  large  numbers  of  people  are 
gathering.  It  is  reported  that  prices  for 
picking  will  range  from  85  cents  to  90 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Trouble  in  Getting  Fruit  Boxes. 
—Sutter  Independent :  Some  of  the  fruit 
growers  hereabout  are  having  trouble 
getting  boxes  to  ship  in.  The  canneries 
and  men  to  whom  they  ship  failed  to  re- 
turn the  empty  boxes,  and  several  of  them 
now  find  that  their  supply  will  be  ex- 
hausted long  before  the  season  is  over. 
Giblin  Bros,  are  about  2000  boxes  short, 
and  a  number  of  others  are  considerably 
worried  about  their  rapidly  diminishing 
supply.  Just  the  reason  for  this  failure 
to  return  the  empties  is  not  exactly 
known.  It  may  be  that  the  canneries 
have  more  fruit  than  thoy  can  handle  and 
hold  back  empties  to  prevent  the  growers 


from  shipping  more  fruit  ;  or  it  may  bo 
from  carelessness  in  getting  boxes  of  dif- 
ferent growers  mixed. 

Dried  Fruit  Selling  Well.— Sutter 
County  Farmer:  During  the  last  week 
many  of  the  growers  have  sold  their  dried 
peaches  at  prices  varying  from  5J  to  6J 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality. 
Some  who  have  extra  Muirs  drying  are 
holding  for  higher  rates. 

TEHAMA. 
The  Damage  Two  Cold  Mornings 
Did.— Red  Bluff  News:  J.  Granville  Jones, 
one  of  the  largest  orchardists  of  the  Vina 
section,  is  very  busy  at  present  on  the 
orchards,  not  gathering  and  curing  fruit 
as  he  hoped  to  be,  but  irrigating  and  cul- 
tivating the  trees  to  keep  them  from  dy- 
ing. This  is  the  first  time  in  ten  years 
that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  irrigate 
the  trees  at  this  time  of  the  year;  but  now 
he  fiuds  it  necessary,  owing  to  the  late 
hot  wave  having  seriously  damaged  nearly 
all  the  trees,  the  leaves  being  dried,  shriv- 
eled, curled  up  and  ready  to  fall.  Early  in 
the  spring  he  had  the  finest  prospect  for  a 
large  crop  during  his  experience  in  fruit 
raising,  and  he  at  that  time  estimated 
that  he  would  this  year  have  at  the  low- 
est figure  100  carloads  of  dried  fruit;  but 
two  extremely  cold  mornings — which  fruit 
men  will  not  soon  forget — came,  and  the 
destruction  done  him  by  these  two  frosts 
amounted  to  a  loss  of  from  $40,000  to 
$50,000. 

But  Little  Dried  Fruit.— Red  Bluff 
People's  Cause:  A  fruit  buyer  who  is  well 
posted  says  that  from  the  territory  ex- 
tending from  Marysville  to  Anderson 
there  is  usually  shipped  about  500  car- 
loads of  dried  peaches  each  year,  if  the 
fruit  season  is  a  fair  one.  This  year,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  only  about  120  carloads 
to  ship,  which  shows  the  general  effects  of 
the  late  frosts  in  April.  In  former  sea- 
sons thirty  carloads  of  dried  peaches 
have  been  shipped  from  Red  Bluff,  while 
this  season  there  will  not  be  over  five.  As 
to  the  matter  of  prunes,  he  said  they  were 
not  in  it;  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to 
consider. 

TULARE. 

A  Prune  Sale.— Visalia  Delta:  Geo. 
Morell,  who  eight  or  ten  months  ago  pur- 
chased the  C.  Van  Loan  orchard,  one 
mile  west  of  Farmersville,  sold  his  prunes 
recently  to  Geo.  Birkenhauer.  There 
were  fifteen  acres  of  them  and  they  were 
sold  on  the  trees  for  $2500. 

Choice  Peaches.  —  Visalia  Delta: 
Some  very  fine  peaches  are  being  received 
at  the  cannery — the  best  of  the  season — 
and  the  cutters  are  giving  the  fruit  a  glad 
welcome.  It  does  not  take  long  for  a 
skillful  cutter  to  do  up  a  box  of  peaches 
of  the  size  now  coming  in,  and  the  earn- 
ings of  the  day  are  thus  materially  in- 
creased. From  $1.50  to  $2  per  day  is  con- 
sidered nothing  to  boast  of. 

Removing  Peach  Skins  by  Lye.— 
Visalia  Times:  A  couple  of  lye  vats  are 
being  put  in  at  the  cannery  with  which 
Mr.  Rath  will  try  an  experiment  with 
Cling  peaches.  He  proposes  to  remove 
the  skins  by  dipping  them  into  hot  lye. 
The  experiment  has  been  previously  tried 
with  more  or  less  success,  but  Mr.  Rath 
says  he  has  arranged  a  process  that  he 
thinks  will  do  the  work  thoroughly  with- 
out the  least  injury  to  the  peach. 

YOLO. 

Grapes  and  Pears.— Woodland  Dem- 
ocrat :  The  outlook  for  prices  for  grapes 
is  very  promising,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  crop  is  not  a  full  one.  In  some 
vineyards  the  yield  is  as  large  as  usual, 
but  take  it  all  over  the  county  and  the 
average  will  not  be  more  than  half  a  crop. 
Wine  grapes  are  selling  for  $25  a  ton,  and 
may  go  even  higher.  Good  table  grapes 
for  Eastern  shipment  are  likely  to  com- 
mand fancy  prices.  George  Puchs  has 
sold  to  the  Yolo  orchard  his  Bartlett  pear 
crop.  He  has  about  300  trees  on  his  own 
place  and  a  lease  on  the  Gibson  orchard, 
west  of  this  city.  He  received  $15  a  ton 
for  his  crop.  The  Bartlett  pear  crop  of 
this  county  is  hardly  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  In  most  instances  the  yield 
will  not  be  more  than  half  the  usual 
amount. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Can 
The  Safeat,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  plaoG  of  all  nninionts  u>r  mrl<l  or  severe  action. 
Eemoves  Bunoliesor  Illemishea  from  Ilomea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  lo  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warraoted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druEKists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charores  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAWRBNCE-WtLLIAMS  CO..  CleTeland  O 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Home  Li^ht. 

The  light  of  home's  a  wondrous  light, 

So  tender  it  is  shining, 
So  soft  it  follows  through  the  night, 

Our  weary  road  outlining. 
Though  lonely  and  for  years  we  roam. 

Far  from  the  ones  who  love  us, 
Yet  ever  shines  the  light  of  home, 

Like  God's  grace  spread  above  us. 

The  light  of  home's  a  wondrous  light, 

Through  life  it  follows,  seeming. 
Yet  when  with  age  the  hair  is  white. 

Clear  in  the  front  'tis  gleaming. 
It  shines  from  where  our  loved  ones  are, 

Oh,  this  is  love's  divining  I 
And  through  the  gates  of  heaven  ajar 

At  last  we  see  it  shining  ! 

—Ripley  D.  Saunders. 


Nirvana. 

We  talk  and  work,  we  come  and  go, 
And,  then,  the  close  of  all  we  do 
Is  gentle  Sleep. 

We  gather  up  some  little  store  ; 
Yet,  when  'tis  ours,  we  want  no  more 
Than  dreamless  Sleep. 

We  praise  and  blame,  we  smile  and  frown, 
Then  all  our  weary  lives  sink  down 
In  endless  Sleep. 

— The  Academy. 


Break  now  the  alabaster  box 

Of  sympathy  and  love. 
Amid  the  cherished  friends  of  earth. 

Ere  they  are  called  above. 
How  many  burdened  hearts  are  here 
That  long  for  present  help  and  cheer. 

The  kindly  words  you  mean  to  say 
When  they  are  dead  and  gone 

Speak  now,  and  fill  their  souls  with  joy 
Before  the  morning's  dawn. 

'Tis  better  far,  when  friends  are  near, 

Their  saddened    hearts  to  soothe  and 
cheer.  — James  J.  Reeves. 


Delight's  Country  Settlement. 

"Step  up  carefully.  Delight.  The 
wheels  are  muddy." 

Delight  did  not  step,  she  jumped,  to 
a  seat  in  the  spring  wagon  beside  her 
father.  Back  in  Fair  Meadow  again — 
with  the  damp  smell  on  the  newly- 
plowed  fields,  and  the  May  sunset  just 
fading  in  primrose  and  purple. 

"You're  glad  to  see  me?"  she 
whispered,  nestling  against  a  rough 
coat  sleeve. 

"  Well,  I  guess."  The  bearded  face 
looked  down  at  her  with  a  sympathetic 
twinkle  under  its  bushy  eyebrows. 
Delight  Hale  and  her  father  were 
made  of  the  same  warm-hearted  stuff. 
But,  oh,  that  solitary  road  after  the 
city  lights  !  The  crooning  of  the  frogs 
instead  of  the  evening  street  bands 
and  the  patter  of  incessant  passing. 

"I  won't  feel  it,"  the  girl  declared 
stoutly  within  herself.  "  Not  after  all 
there  is  to  remember,  anyway." 

They  drew  up  before  a  brightly 
lighted  house.  Mrs.  Hale  stood  at  the 
side  door,  gentle,  dignified,  her  older 
daughter  beside  her.  Delight  ran 
breezily  in  to  them. 

"Well  ?  "  was  the  quiet  greeting. 

"Oh,  mother,  such  a  lovely  time  as 
I've  had — and  the  last  words  were  the 
best  of  all ;  that  week  with  Cousin  Ag- 
nes at  the  Settlement.  Only  think. 
Rose,  of  going  about  in  the  slums  and 
seeing  all  the  dreadful  tenements,  and 
their  dear  little  kindergartens  with  the 
cunningest  mites,  and  the  evenings 
when  they  had  the  neighborhood  par- 
ties, and  all  the  Italians  and  Germans 
came.  Why,  it's  simply  fascinating  ! 
I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  the 
world." 

"You  don't  say  a  word  about  Aunt 
Katie,"  remarked  Rose  ;  "  nor  her  tea, 
nor  anything." 

"Well,  they  were  nice,  too,  of 
course.  I  can  tell  about  it  little  by 
little,  as  time  goes  on  ;  but  the  Set- 
tlement work  has  simply  fired  me. 
Mother,  why  can't  we  do  something 
like  it  here  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hale  smiled  forbearingly.  De- 
light usually  came  home  in  this  state 
of  mind. 

"But  you  know  there  are  no  poor 
here,  dear.  Every  one  in  the  village 
is  pretty  comfortable." 

"And  they  wouldn't  thank  you  for 


meddling  with  their  affairs,"  finished 
Rose.  "Come,  now.  Delight,  have 
your  supper  and  tell  us  something  in- 
teresting." 

Oh,  Rose  was  so  narrow,  so  satisfied 
with  her  unprogressive  atmosphere  I 
Delight  said  this  to  herself,  a  small 
root  of  bitterness  springing  up  in  her 
soul.  Her  mother  and  sister  had  no 
outlook  beyond  the  magazine  club  and 
the  missionary  society,'  the  one  Polish 
baby  in  the  village  for  which  they  had, 
it  is  true,  provided  petticoats,  and  the 
household  happenings  of  every  day.  It 
was  not  respectable  to  be  poor  in  Fair 
Meadow,  and  few  people  had  the  te- 
merity to  plead  restricted  circum- 
statces.  Men  strove  to  outdo  their 
neighbors  in  barns,  tools  and  livestock, 
women  in  sewing  machines,  carpets 
and  fresh  paint.  There  was  no  real 
fellow  feeling,  and  few  hopeless  dregs  of 
society  would  always  remain  at  the  bot- 
tom. What  a  field  for  neighborhood 
guild  work  !  but  a  very  hard  and  stony 
one  to  put  a  plow  into. 

Dr.  Zabriskie  was  driving  by  the 
next  morning  as  she  was  sweeping  the 
front  steps. 

"Hallo!"  he  called,  pulling  up. 
"  Come  back  full  of  ideas,  eh  !  " 

"  How  did  you  know  V  "  she  asked. 

"Guessed.    What  is  it  this  time?" 

"Oh,  Settlement  work.  I  wish  I 
could  try  it  here.  Dr.  Zabriskie,  do 
you  ever  feel  discouraged  because  you 
want  to  reform  the  world,  and  can 
never  find  any  world  to  reform  ?  " 

The  doctor  looked  serious  this  time. 
"  In  for  reforms,  are  you  ?  Whew  !  I'll 
give  you  a  chance,"  and  he  leaned  over 
confidentially  as  Delight  stood  patting 
the  horse.  "  Maybe  it  isn't  just  in  the 
line  of  the  city  things  ;  but  upon  my 
word,  th^  right  person  could  do  a  lot. 
Do  you  know  Tim  McGlather's  family 
over  on  the  hill  behind  the  academy  ? 
Make  'em  clean  their  well.  Two  chil- 
dren are  down  with  chills  and  fever, 
and  there'll  be  typhoid  next.  They 
won't  listen  to  me.  Try  some  of  the 
Settlement  dodges  on  'em,  bribe  'em, 
scare  'em,  anything. 

"  Could  I,  if  you  can't  ?  "  Delight's 
eyes  were  sparkling. 

"  If  you  go  to  work  right.  Then  the 
Italians  over  by  the  railroad.  Garbage 
round  the  doorway ;  diphtheria  there 
last  winter — ugh  !  Give  'em  a  party 
and  tell  'em  how  to  be  decent.  Oh, 
come  to  me  when  you  want  work  !  " — 
and  the  doctor  drove  on. 

Delight  stood  still  with  a  stunned  feel- 
ing !  A  party  for  the  Italians  !  She 
could  see  her  mother's  consternation 
at  such  a  proposal,  and  Rose's  ele- 
vated nostrils.  As  for  the  McGlathers, 
that  would  be  easier.  The  next  fore- 
noon found  her  starting  on  her  first 
errand  of  persuasive  philanthrophy. 

The  mistress  of  the  one-story  estab- 
lishment on  Academy  Hill  stood  out- 
side at  an  overflowing  washtub  under 
a  pink-blossomed  apple  tree.  She  took 
Delight's  call,  naturally,  for  a  business 
errand. 

"Mornin'  ma'am,"  she  remarked, 
looking  up  and  then  bending  afresh 
over  her  board  with  the  slap  of  a 
soapy  garment  upon  its  surface.  De- 
light felt  rather  hypocritical. 

"  I  came  to  inquire  after  Tommy  and 
Honora,"  she  said.  "I  heard  they 
were  ill." 

"  Yis'm,  they  are,"  replied  Mrs. 
McGlathers.  "  It's  pinin'  away  those 
children  are.  I'm  after  thinkin'  Han- 
nora  '11  never  come  around  when  the 
chills  takes  her  ;  it's  awful.  She'll  be 
that  blue — " 

"  What  a  pity  !  Have  you  had  the 
doctor  ?  "  asked  Delight,  politely. 

Mrs.  McGlathers  slapped  and  soaped 
the  sheet  in  her  hands. 

"Oh,  them  doctors!"  she  exclaimed 
derisively.  "Deed'n  I've  paid  enough 
to  'em — and  my  poor  children  worse 
every  day.  Zaburskie,  he  was  the  last, 
and  he'd  too  much  to  say  altogether. 
I'll  not  have  him  no  more  !"  suggestively 
wringing  a  towel.  Delight  glanced  at 
three  heads  in  the  window  ;  two  with 
white  faces.    She  must  do  something. 

"But  you  know,  Mrs.  McGlathers, 
Dr.  Zabriskie  may  be  right.  It's  so 
easy  for  wells  to  get — spoiled,  and  lots 
of  sickness  comes  from  bad  water.  Our 
well  was  cleaned  just  lately.  Can  I  go 
in  ?  I've  got  some  pictures  for  the 
children." 


"Oh,  yes,"  answered  their  mother. 
Tommy  !  Hannora  !  here's  a  lady." 

She  took  observations  during  the 
trip  and  later  returned  to  the  attack. 

"Mrs.  McGlathers,  do  you  know 
I  really  believe  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  clean  that  well  out  and  make  a  new 
floor  over  it.  Tim  could  do  it,  couldn't 
he?" 

Mrs.  McGlather's  face  flushed. 

"He's  a  hard  workin'  man  every 
day  o'  the  week.  Faith,  he  couldn't 
take  the  time  to  save  the  poor  kitty 
when  she  got  down  them  cracks  and 
drownded — " 

"What?"  Delight's  look  of  horror 
fairly  startled  her  hostess.  "Well,  it 
must  need  cleaning,  I  should  think. 
And  you're  such  a  splendid  cleaner, 
yourself,  Mrs.  McGlathers.  Now  if 
only  you  could  go  down  that  well,  it 
would  be  left  as  tidy  as  could  be." 

This  was  a  stroke  of  tact.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Glathers recollected  her  annual  week 
of  spring  cleaning  at  the  Hales' ;  the 
cast-off  clothing  and  carpets  which  had 
fallen  to  her  lot,  and  turned  pathetic. 

"  Where'd  I  have  the  water  for  my 
work  with  the  well  dry  ?  Could  I 
bring  it  in  pails  from  Flaherty's  below 
there,  and  be  the  whole  day  at  it  ?  " 

Delight  turned  away  dejected.  It 
certainly  did  not  look  feasible  to  clean 
the  well.  How  could  Tim  be  bribed 
to  give  the  time  or  Mrs.  McGlathers 
to  sacrifice  the  water  ?  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  meet  her  father  on  the  way 
home  ;  she  could  always  confide  in  him 
safely,  and  his  slow,  hearty  laugh  was 
rather  soothing  than  otherwise. 

"The  old  woman's  a  tough  subject; 
she  can't  see  beyond  her  tub.  But 
maybe  I  could  manage  Tim.  It  just 
occurs  to  me  that  he's  going  to  raise  an- 
other little  tobacco  crop  this  year — the 
pride  of  his  life.  Last  year  he  couldn't 
hire  a  shed  to  cure  it  in,  and  tried  to 
hang  it  in  the  loft  of  his  shanty.  Nbw  I 
tell  you  what ;  I  might  offer  to  let  him 
have  the  little  old  toolhouse  that  we 
moved  back  behind  the  garden — I 
haven't  any  use  for  it — on  condition 
that  he'll  straighten  up  the  well.  He'll 
jump  at  the  chance." 

"  You  dear  father!"  Delight  drew 
a  long  breath  of  relief.  "And  I  must 
think  of  something  to  do  for  Mrs.  Mc- 
Glathers and  the  children.  Cousin  Ag- 
nes would  say  it  ought  to  be  something 
that  will  widen  their  horizon.  I  wish 
I  could  consult  her.  But  you  see, 
father,  I  can't  invite  them  to  the 
house  ;  if  I  only  could,  and  the  Italians, 
too  !  " 

Nathan  Hale  looked  sympathetic. 
He  longed  to  keep  up  with  his  eager 
little  daughter. 

"Conditions  aren't  favorable,"  he 
whispered,  as  they  entered  the  gate- 
way. "  And  besides,  they  would  have 
to  have  regular  settlement  bringing- 
up  before  they'd  budge.  You  keep  your 
eyes  open  and  the  chance  will  come." 

But  the  McGlathers'  horizon  weighed 
long  on  Delight's  mind.  It  seemed  to 
be  limited  by  the  well,  which  Tim  did 
not  get  at  until  the  setting  in  of  the 
dry,  hot  season,  so  that  it  remained 
empty.  She  went  to  visit  Tommy  and 
Honora,  and  found  their  mother  toiling 
up  from  Flaherty's  with  a  pail  in  each 
hand,  and  a  countenance  of  purple 
wrath.  Oh,  if  she  could  only  give  them 
all  a  rousing  good  time  !  But  one 
morning  an  advertisement  appeared 
on  the  fences  to  the  effect  that  the 
famous  Pike  family  were  coming  to  Fair 
Meadow.  There  were  pictures  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pike  and  their  eight  children, 
each  of  whom  played  some  musical  in- 
strument, or  furnished  some  unique 
form  of  entertainment ;  there  were  to 
be  choruses,  temperance  songs,  etc., 
and  Master  Adolphus  Pike,  the  young- 
est, would  give  his  inimitable  render- 
ing of  "Father,  Dear  Father,  Come 
Home  With  Me  Now."  Town  Hall,  tick- 
ets 25  cents,  children  10.  Just  the 
thing  !  It  might  be  a  mere  alley  com- 
pared to  the  broad,  sociable  highway 
into  which  she  hoped  to  lead  her  re- 
forms, but  nevertheless  Tommy  and 
Honora  and  all  the  rest  should  have  an 
invitation. 

Mrs.  McGlathers  received  these  ov- 
ertures with  gloom. 

But  Delight  coaxed,  and  at  last 
maternal  affection  triumphed.  For  the 
children's  sake  she  succumbed.  On  the 
eventful  evening  a  gay  procession  filed 


up  to  the  front  seats  of  the  Town  Hall 
— Tommy's  thin  face  brilliant  from  the 
effects  of  soapsuds,  and  the  little  girls 
in  the  glory  of  new  summer  hats,  with 
their  mother's  scarlet  shawl,  furnished 
aggressive  explanation  of  the  damp 
brow  which  she  mopped  as  they 
reached  their  seats.  It  was  an  occa- 
sion of  moment  to  the  young  reformer 
also ;  the  first  move  toward  social 
equality  in  Fair  Meadow.  She  forgot 
Rose's  sneer  and  her  mother's  gentle 
wonder. 

It  was  a  terribly  close  evening,  the 
air  was  choked  with  dust.  But  the 
Pike  family  put  forth  its  best  efforts. 
Mrs.  Pike  played  rattling  accompani- 
ments to  her  husband's  baritone  songs. 
Master  Clarence  Pike  gave  a  wonder- 
ful solo.  Miss  Alice  Pike  recited,  Miss 
Coralie  Pike  danced ;  the  smallest  of 
the  eight  brought  tears  to  all  eyes 
when  he  sang  "Father,  Dear  Fa- 
ther"; two  twin-boy  Pikes  enchanted 
the  galleries  with  contortions.  But, 
toward  the  end,  flashes  of  light- 
ning began  to  glimmer  through  the 
windows,  followed  by  long  growls  of 
thunder.  Then  came  a  torrent  of  rain 
that  fairly  drowned  one  of  Mr.  Pike's 
brilliant  impersonations.  Men  went 
out  to  get  their  horses  under  cover 
ladies  looked  down  alarmed  at  their 
spring  fineries.  The  cool,  scent-laden 
air  blew  in  refreshingly.  Delight 
looked  around  apprehensively  at  Mrs. 
McGlathers  ;  but  that  rubicund  dame 
was  smiling,  unconscious  of  the  storm. 
Never  since  she  married  Tim  McGlath- 
ers had  she  been  invited  and  es- 
corted to  a  "high-toned"  public  en- 
tertainment by  a  lady ;  her  children 
able  to  hold  up  their  heads  with  the 
best  people  of  the  place.  After  this 
the  deluge  was  welcome  to  spend  its 
fury  upon  mere  outward  apparel. 

A  quiet  summer  rain  was  falling  as 
the  audience  came  out.  Delight  was 
nervously  revolving  some  plan  for  get- 
ting her  charges  home  when  a  lantern 
flashed  from  the  steps,  and  her  fa- 
ther's cheery  countenance  confronted 
her. 

"  Hallo  !"  he  exclaimed.  "Come  on, 
I've  got  the  big  democrat  with  the 
covers  down.  Pile  'em  all  in  and  we'll 
deliver  'em  as  dry  as  bones." 

"Oh!"  Delight's  grateful  heart 
swelled  beyond  the  power  of  speech. 
When  the  red  shawl,  spring  hats, 
sleepy  Tommy  and  all,  had  been  safely 
deposited,  she  nestled  up  to  him  in  an 
ecstasy  of  gratitude. 

"You  don't  know  what  a  relief  it 
was  to  see  you,  father,  dear.  To  think 
of  your  harnessing  up  atd  coming  af- 
ter us  all  in  the  dark  and  wet !  Well, 
it  made  the  whole  difference  between 
success  and  failure — that's  all.  Of 
course,  you  want  even  an  awfully  small 
one-horse  attempt  at  a  thing  to  suc- 
ceed. I  know  this  venture  was  very 
incomplete,  but  then — " 

"But  then  it  was  a  bit  of  the  right 
thing,  after  all,"  he  whispered  in  the 
dark.  "And  when  you  can't  do  all 
you  want  to,  it's  well  to  go  ahead  and 
accomplish  what  you  can." 

So  Delight  fell  asleep  happy.  It 
hadn't  been  on  Settlement  principles 
exactly ;  the  Italians  must  still  be 
encountered  and  might  prove  hope- 
less ;  but  she  had  clasped  hands  with 
one  fellow  woman  over  a  social  chasm, 
and,  best  of  all,  there  would  be  no 
more  trips  to  Flaherty's.  Nature, 
herself,  had  taken  in  hand  the  filling  of 
Mrs.  McGlather's  well. — The  Church- 
man. 


"Our  milk,"  urged  the  agent,  "is 
sterilized."  The  housewife  laughed 
scornfully.  "There  is  a  lot  of  foolish- 
ness about  sterilization  and  all  sorts  of 
health  precautions  these  days,"  she 
said.  "I  don't  take  any  stock  in  it  my- 
self. Our  ancestors  didn't  resort  to 
such  methods."  "True,"  admitted  the 
agent,  "  and  look  at  the  result.  They 
are  all  dead."— Chicago  Post. 

McJiQGKR — Did  you  ever  notice  what 
frightfully  bad  grammar  some  of  our 
statesmen  use  ?  Thingumbob — Yes,  I 
suppose  they  do  their  best  to  imitate 
Washington.  McJigger  —  Why  what 
nonsense  !  Washington  was  a  cultured 
man.  Thingumbob— And  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  slaughtered  the  King's 
English. — Philadelphia  Press. 
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The  Village  Smithy. 

No  more  the  roan  and  chestnut,  the  pie- 
bald and  the  gray, 
Pound    their    iron    hoots    upon  the 
smithy's  floor ; 
No  more  the  gig  and  buggy,  the  buck- 
board  and  coupe. 
Stand  broken  down  and  helpless  at  the 
door. 

He'll  pump  you  full  of  ether  with  an  auto 
sorter  laugh. 
He's  fixtures  ready  made  to  mend  the 
fake. 

If  your  tire  has  collapsed  he'll  swell  it  for 
a  half, 

With  perhaps    another    dollar  for  a 
break. 

No  more  he  talks  of  "boss  "  as  he  stands 
upon  the  green 
And  waits  the  auto  trav'ler  on  his  way. 
He's  an  artist  now  in  wind,  and  he's 
happy  and  serene. 
For  he's  pumping,  pumping  dollars  all 
the  day.  —New  York  Sun. 


Impure  Breath. 

The  source  of  impurities  of  the  breath 
may  be  found  in  three  regions,  namely  : 
the  lungs,  the  stomach  and  the  upper 
air  passages,  including  the  mouth, 
throat  and  the  nose. 

In  the  greatest  number  of  cases  im- 
pure breath  is  the  result  of  conditions  in 
the  mouth,  throat  or  nose,  conditions 
which  render  possible  a  lodgment  and 
growth  of  microscopic  vegetable  para- 
sites. These  parasites — the  lodgment 
of  which  in  many  cases  is  so  secure  that 
the  acts  of  chewing  and  swallowing  do 
not  materially  disturb  them — give  rise, 
in  the  course  of  their  growth  and  de- 
cay, to  the  unpleasant  odors. 

Prevention  and  remedy,  therefore, 
depend  upon  the  successful  search  for 
these  vegetable  parasites,  and  their 
removal  from  the  harbors  where  they 
accumulate. 

Decayed  teeth  offer  ideal  conditions 
for  the  growth  of  certain  germs  and 
fungi.  At  times  no  ca'vities  occur,  and 
yet  an  accumulation  of  fungoid  ma- 
terial renders  the  breath  offensive.  In 
such  cases  brushing  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  use  of  an  antiseptic 
mouth  wash. 

Other  states  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
giving  rise  to  odors,  although  less 
well  known,  are  nevertheless  common. 
The  depressions  known  as  "crypts," 
commonly  found  in  enlarged  tonsils, 
furnish  harbors  for  vegetable  parasites. 
Large  accumulations  may  have  taken 
place,  partly  of  food,  partly  of  fungoid 
growth,  giving  rise  to  perhaps  no  other 
symptom  than  unpleasant  breath. 

Deep  accumulations  of  furring  on  the 
tongue  give  rise  to  similar  unpleasant 
symptoms.  An  observer  of  his  own 
tongue,  judging  by  its  appearance, 
might  suppose  his  stomach  to  be  in  an 
alarming  condition.  Removal  of  the 
thick  furring  by  gentle  scraping  and 
the  use  of  antiseptic  mouth  washes 
usually  prove  entirely  remedial.  Dr. 
Holmes  was  accustomed  to  prescribe  a 
little  silver  hoe  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving this  accumulation. 

Certain  disorders  of  the  nose  give  rise 
to  some  of  the  most  pervasive  and  un- 
pleasant odors  of  the  breath.  Even 
these,  however,  are  amenable  to  reme- 
dies, although  the  home  use  of  anti- 
septic sprays  and  douches  must  some- 
times be  supplemented  by  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  a  physician. 

The  conditions  of  the  lungs  and  stom- 
ach giving  rise  to  foulness  of  the  breath 
likewise  require  more  aid  than  can  usu- 
ally be  given  by  home  treatment,  al- 
though these  states  are  commonly  to  be 
prevented  by  the  observance  of  hygienic 
rules. 

Very  rarely  do  cases  of  impure 
breath  arise  from  causes  so  obscure  as 
to  be  incapable  of  relief  or  improve- 
ment.— Youth's  Companion. 


"Well,"  said  he,  anxious  to  patch 
up  their  quarrel  of  yesterday,  "  aren't 
you  curious  to  know  what's  in  the  pack- 
age?" 

"  Not  very,"  his  wife,  still  unrelenting, 
replied  indifferently. 

"  It's  something  for  the  one  I  love 
best  in  all  the  world." 

"Ah,  I  suppose  it's  those  suspenders 
you  said  you  needed." — Philadelphia 
Press. 


Airy  Mosquito  Netting. 

The  usual  summer  problem  of  how 
best  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  and  flies 
out  of  your  rooms,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  admit  as  much  air  as  possible,  is  now 
open  for  solution. 

As  the  best  method  of  keeping  out 
the  mosquitoes  is,  in  most  cases,  the 
worst  one  for  the  free  admission  of  air, 
discomfort  from  at  least  one  of  these 
sources  seems  almost  inevitable. 

Probably  the  best  method  so  far  sug- 
gested is  one  which  has  been  adopted 
extensively  in  southern  France. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  observations  of 
a  scientist,  who  ascertained  that  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and,  in  fact,  all  winged  in- 
sects, are  afraid  to  enter  an  opening, 
even  though  it  be  several  times  their 
own  size,  if  there  be  darkness  beyond  it. 

He  soon  put  his  discovery  to  a  prac- 
tical purpose.  Cover  your  open  win- 
dows with  some  cheap  netting,  made 
either  of  white  or  light-colored  thread, 
with  meshes  an  inch  or  more  in  diam- 
eter. The  comparatively  large  open- 
ings of  the  net  will  not  make  it  any  the 
less  effective,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  chief  recommendation  of  the  new 
method. 

While  the  meshes  are  large  enough  to 
admit  several  mosquitoes  or  flies  with 
extended  wings  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  flies  will  be  ex- 
cluded simply  from  their  dread  of  ven- 
turing across  the  threadwork. 

The  beauty  of  this  method  is  that  the 
admission  of  the  air  is  in  no  way  im- 
peded, the  wideness  of  the  netting  al- 
lowing the  air  to  enter  almost  as  freely 
as  if  the  windows  were  unenclosed. 

The  main  objection  to  the  present 
method  of  usinfj  very  close  netting  is 
that,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  as  ef- 
fective, although  from  a  different  rea- 
son, in  keeping  out  the  mosquitoes  and 
flies,  it  excludes  a  great  deal  of  the  air 
at  the  same  time. 

There  is  but  one  condition  to  the 
proper  working  of  the  suggested  sys- 
tem— the  light  must  enter  from  one 
side  of  the  room  only,  for  if  you  have 
windows  on  the  opposite  also,  the  flies 
will  pass  through  the  netting.  Never- 
theless, that  obstacle  may  be  easily 
overcome  by  pulling  down  the  shades  of 
one  set  of  windows,  especially  as  it  is 
hardly  ever  desirable  to  have  the  sun- 
shine and  light  come  from  both  sides  at 
once. 

The  same  system  of  netting  may  be 
applied  to  hammocks  and  is  equally  ef- 
fective. In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that 
fishermen  protect  themselves  from 
gnats  in  a  similar  manner,  covering 
themselves  with  their  casting  nets, 
through  the  meshes  of  which  the  gnats 
will  not  pass.  The  netting  should  be 
similar  to  a  tennis  net. — Exchange. 


Greene  —  They  say  that  Senator 
Keener  is  on  the  make.  They  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  new  house  of  his 
was  given  him  in  payment  for  his  vote. 

Gray — It  puts  me  out  of  temper  to 
hear  such  slanders  ?  It  is  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  truth  !  I  know  all  about 
it.  It  was  this  way:  Some  people  who 
were  interested  in  a  certain  bill  bet 
him  that  house  that  he  would  vote 
against  the  bill,  and  he  didn't  and  won 
the  house.  That  was  all  there  was 
about  it.  The  idea  of  Keener's  being 
open  to  bribery  ! — Boston  Transcript. 


Among  the  summer  hills  and  dales 

She  wanders  night  and  day. 
Although  she  finds  her  searching  fails, 

For  no  man  comes  her  way; 
And  while  she  vows  she  can't  exist 

Without  a  single  one. 
Yet  all  the  summer  through  she's  kissed. 

But  only  by  the  sun. 

— Leslie's  Weekly. 


"What  did  Columbus  discover?" 
asked  the  teacher  of  the  juvenile  class. 
"The  Atlantic  ocean,"  answered  the 
small  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  class.  "How 
do  you  know  that  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 
"Because,"  replied  the  youthful  stu- 
dent, "my  book  says  he  came  across 
it." — Chicago  News. 


Lady — The  dog  you  sold  me  last 
week  came  near  eating  my  little  boy. 

Dealer — Well,  you  said  you  wanted 
a  dog  that  was  fond  of  children,  didn't 
you? 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Canning  Fruit. 

From  various  sources,  including  my 
own  experience,  I  have  found  that  to 
can  fruit  so  as  to  insure  its  perfect 
preservation  the  following  rules  should 
be  observed  : 

Use  only  ripe,  perfect  fruit.  Over- 
ripe fruit  should  not  be  used,  nor  any 
that  shows  the  least  evidence  of  decay. 
Only  perfectly  clean,  sound  fruit  should 
go  into  the  jar.  ]Vrake  syrup  of  granu- 
lated sugar.  Other  kinds  may  be 
used,  but  cane  is  the  best.  Use  four 
tablespoonfuls  to  one  quart  of  fruit ; 
more  or  less  may  be  used  to  suit  the 
taste.  I  have  learned  by  actual  expe- 
rience that  sugar  is  not  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  fruit.  If  the 
syrup  made  is  not  sufficient  to  nearly 
cover  the  fruit  while  cooking,  add 
enough  water  to  make  it  do  so.  Apri- 
cots, plums,  peaches,  grapes  and  simi- 
lar fruits  should  be  boiled  from  five  to 
seven  minutes  ;  pears,  quinces  and  the 
solid  fruits  should  be  thoroughly  cooked 
before  canning.  Carefully  skim  off  all 
impurities  that  may  appear  while  cook- 
ing. During  the  process  of  cooking 
raise  the  fruit  from  the  bottom  of  the 
saucepan  or  kettle,  so  that  it  may  cook 
evenly,  and  in  doing  this  be  careful  not 
to  break  the  fruit  in  pieces.  I  find  it 
best  not  to  cook  more  than  two  quarts 
at  one  time  in  the  same  vessel,  as  the 
fruit  can  be  more  easily  handled  in 
small  than  in  large  quantities. 

I  prepare  jars  in  this  manner  :  Place 
them  in  warm  water  and  gradually  add 
warmer  water  until  it  nearly  reaches 
the  boiling  point.  Be  careful  to  let  no 
water  get  inside  the  jar.  Let  the  jars 
remain  in  the  hot  water  while  filling, 
and  then  fill  as  quickly  as  possible,  put- 
ting in  the  fruit  boiling  hot.  Carefully 
press  the  fruit  down  in  the  jar  so  all 
the  interstices  may  be  filled,  compell- 
ing some  to  overflow,  as  the  syrup 
serves  as  a  cement  in  sealing  the  jar. 
Place  the  rubber  on  the  jar  and  be 
careful  to  press  the  lid  or  cover  of  the 
jar  down  equally  all  around  ;  in  short, 
do  everything  possible  to  exclude  the 
air.  The  wires  on  new  jars  have  force 
enough  to  firmly  hold  the  lid  down,  but 
seldom  the  second  time  without  using 
one  or  more  thicknesses  of  leather. 
Paper  should  not  be  used,  as  it  is  more 
likely  to  yield.  Be  careful  to  press  the 
wire  between  the  two  small  beads  at 
the  top  of  the  lid.  Never  use  the  same 
rubber  the  second  time.  In  wiping  the 
jar  be  careful  not  to  remove  or  disturb 
the  syrup  around  the  rubber. 

Keep  the  jars  in  a  dark,  well  venti- 
lated place,  and  let  them  remain  undis- 
turbed until  brought  for  use. 

Last  year  I  put  up  over  140  jars,  and 
the  fruit  in  every  one  was  in  perfect 
condition  when  opened  for  use. 

I  may  add  that  jars  should  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  hold  fruit. 
When  emptied  they  should  be  imme- 
diately and  thoroughly  washed  in  cold 
water  and  dried  in  the  sun,  after  which 
cover,  set  away,  and  they  will  be  ready 
for  use  again. — Mrs.  John  Wasson. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Fancy  Potato  Salad. — A  salad  that 
is  dainty  in  appearance  may  be  made 
by  cooking  very  thick  slices  of  new  po- 
tatoes in  highly  seasoned  white  soup 
stock  until  they  are  tender.  Then 
drain  and  put  them  away  to  get  cold. 
Boil  radishes  and  cut  the  skin  to  repre- 
sent rose  petals.  Place  the  slices  of 
potato  on  a  bed  of  cress,  and  put  in 
the  center  of  each  some  mayonnaise 
dressing,  placing  a  radish  in  the  middle 
of  it.  A  prettier  effect  will  be  ob- 
tained if  the  dressing  is  colored  green. 

Deviled  Meat. — Cut  thick  slices  of 
underdone  meat  and  make  deep  gashes 
on  both  sides;  put  into  a  plate  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard,  a  tablespoonful  of 
oil,  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar,  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  and  a  grain  of 
cayenne.  Work  these  ingredients  to- 
gether, and  work  the  paste  well  into 
the  gashes  by  rubbing.  Grease  the 
gridiron,  having  it  hot,  and  turn  the 
meat  often  until  done.  Serve  on  a  hot 
dish,  with  sauce  made  of  melted  butter, 
parsley  chopped  fine;  lemon  juice  a  few 
drops,  and  pepper  and  salt. 
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An  Eltrin  'v 
Watch  13  ilip  rnogt  ^'^i  \. 
perfect  tiniepit^i  f  jMissiblp  " 
to  niake.witliexact  nuiclimra 
and  most  skillful  hands.  Every 

ELGIN 

Watch 

is  dpsipned  to  increase  the  great  repata- 
^  tionof  tlie  Elgin  as  llie  world's  stand- 
,  ui  (1  tnncUeeper.  Known  everywhere; 
^  sold  everywhere. 

■ry  Elgin  Watch  ha^  "Elgin" 
ravel  oil  works.     Book  fres. 
Elgin  NnrioKQl  Watch  €o. 
tl-in,  111. 


100,000S 

CilOICt  § 

FOR  SEASON  1902. 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  my  28-page 
illustrated  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  cit- 
rus trees ;  theold  sorts  and 
the  tested  new  sorts,  also 
table  {or  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Your 
address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 

SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

t         San  Dloias,  Callforn'a 

553® 


NURSERYMEN, 


du^f^IS^^^  That's  what  agents  can 

I  make  selling  I  WAN'S 

0 PATENT  IMPROVED  POST 

^  HOLE  and  WELL  AUGER. 

_      Qj  A  man  can  do  thrice  the  work 

lO  III  with  an  "  IWAN  "  than  with  any 

Lv  ^  other.    Used  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 

»^   ]  ment,  which   buys   only  the  best. 

^  Highest  award,  World's  Pair, 

o   ^  1893.    Price,  each,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 

^  J  or  9  inch,  $2.50;  10  inch, 

W  83.00.   Users  value  them  at 

lij  p   $25.00.     Inquire  of  hard- 

A1   rl  n            dealers,  or  write  us 

Ml    ijl  II    for  particulars. 

»ll    ^    HONEYMAN  HARDWARE  CO., 
Portland,  Ore. 

FOR  RENT. 

320-Acre  Farm, 

two  miles  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  One  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  Buildings  and  fields  adapted 
to  diversified  farming  or  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock.   Rent  Five  ($5.(30)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,    -   SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

FRUITGROWERS, )  SISf  "nefrX 

I  of  40,000,  choice 
V  of  selection  under 
/  new  irri  gallon 
1  canal,  at  low  cost 

SEED  GROWERS  J  t°"^«'f£^e-^« 

SPOKANE  VALLET  LAND  k  WATER  CO., 
Siiokane,  Washington. 

School  Of  Practical,  GIvll,  UecbaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAir  DER  ITAILLEH,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  |10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

CRYSTALLIZED  OR  GL&CE  FRUITS 

By  the  U.  B.  MONTEITH  PROCBSS. 

FULLY  EQUAL  TO  THOSE  of  France  at  less 
than  ONE-THIRD  the  cost.  Parties  desirous  of 
engaging  in  the  preparation  of  fruits  by  this  pro- 
cess can  secure  the  necessary  information  by  ad- 
dressing the  inventor,  l  ib.  box  of  these  delic  ous 
California  Fruits  mailed  to  any  address,  50  cents. 
MRS.  H.  B.  MONTEITH,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

ALMOND  HULLING  and 
SEPARATING  MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO., 

(Mfew  Shops.)  DATISTILLE,  CAI.. 
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San  Francisco,  Aug.  21,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Sept.  Dec, 

Wednesday   1i%&Ti% 

Thursday   nVi®mk 

Friday   n%&T2  Ti\®1i^4. 

Saturday   n\®nH  74!4®73?6 

Monday   70X@71H  72X@73X 

Tuesday   71H@«9X  73W@72^ 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   5s  i'Ai     5s  U'^d 

Thursday   58   8Xd      5s  lO'/jd 

Friday   5s  7Xd      58  9\A 

Saturday   5s  »%&      5s  10»id 

Monday   5a   T%i      5s  9Xd 

Tuesday   5s  7Hd     5s  10  d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   1  02?<@1  02H   @  

Friday   1  02^@l  03?^   @  

Saturday   1  02i<@    ®  

Monday   1  02X@1  02H      1  06  @1  069^ 

Tuesday   1  OIX   @  

Wednesday   1  02  ®l  01?»   @  

WHEAT. 

The  pronounced  dullness  previously 
noted  as  existing  in  local  grain  circles 
continued  into  the  current  week,  all  on 
account  of  the  prolonged  strike.  With  a 
fleet  of  over  thirty  ships  here  on  the  en- 
gaged list  and  awaiting  cargoes ;  with 
plenty  of  wheat  to  load  the  same,  most  of 
the  grain  necessary  being  already  in  the 
hands  of  shippers  ;  and  with  a  fairly  ac- 
tive foreign  demand  lately  for  this  cereal, 
there  should  be  a  free  movement  outward, 
and  doubtless  would  be  if  the  usual  facili- 
ties existed  for  receiving  and  dispatching 
grain.  As  it  is,  the  current  month  prom- 
ises in  the  matter  of  wheat  shipments 
from  this  port  to  be  one  of  the  dullest  on 
record.  Not  a  single  clearance  has  been 
made  thus  far  this  month  for  Europe,  and 
only  1500  tons  have  been  forwarded  out- 
ward by  steamers  for  South  America, 
while  for  corresponding  time  last  year 
nearly  10,000  tons  had  been  dispatched, 
with  ships  then  in  lighter  supply  than  at 
this  date  and  the  foreign  demand  not  par- 
ticularly active.  Prices  have  shown  little 
quotable  change,  but  there  has  been  natu- 
rally little  opportunity  to  thoroughly  test 
values.  The  United  States  visible  supply 
east  of  the  Rockies  was  this  week  reduced 
1,449,000  bushels,  leaving  26,770,000  bush- 
els. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.02J@1.0]  |. 

May,  1902,  deUvery,  $1.06i@1.06. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.02@1.01i;  May,  1902,  . 

California  Milling,  old  tl  02H@1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   97^2®  985£ 

Oregon  Valley   91%@\  02% 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  ®1  05 

Washington  Club   97^@1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   95  ®  97'/, 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations         6s3>^d®6s4d  6s0d@680!^d 

Freight  rates   37H@385is  37!4®40s 

Local  market  tl  033C®1  06>^  96M@$1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  CaUfornia  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Values  are  without  quotable  improve- 
ment, although  it  would  seem  that  any 
changes  in  the  near  future  are  more  apt 
to  be  to  firmer  than  to  easier  figures. 
Spot  supplies  have  been  lately  materially 
reduced,  and  might  be  still  lighter  if  nor- 
mal conditions  prevailed  in  shipping  cir- 
cles. Demand  on  local  account  has  been 
lately  of  more  than  ordinarily  light  vol- 
ume. 

Superflne,  lower  grades  $2  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  S0®2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®S  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25®8  SO 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@8  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®S  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  25 

BARLEY. 
There  is  no  lack  of  Eastern  and  Euro- 
pean demand  for  California  barley,  but  it 
has  been  impossible  to  got  much  of  this 
cereal  aboard  ship  or  cars  lately,  owing  to 
labor  troubles.  A  steamer  cleared  the 
past  week  for  Panama  with  3,200  tons 


barley  for  New  York.  More  is  to  follow 
by  steamer  and  sail  for  same  destination. 
Several  of  the  ships  on  the  engaged  list 
for  Europe  will  take  barley  as  whole  or 
part  cargo.  Prices  for  all  descriptions 
have  remained  at  much  the  same  quot- 
able range  as  preceding  week.  Business 
on  local  account  has  been  of  very  light 
volume.  Call  Board  trading  was  likewise 
of  exceedingly  slim  proportions. 

Feed.  No.  1  to  choice   72V4@  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72^4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   77^®  83^ 

OATS. 

The  awarding  since  last  review  of  a 
Government  contract  for  4,000  tons  of 
oats  for  shipment  to  Manila  caused  a  de- 
cidedly firmer  tone  to  prevail,  with  asking 
figures  on  a  higher  plane  than  had  been 
ruling.  Most  of  the  oats  called  for  by  the 
Government  had  been,  however,  pre- 
viously arranged  for.  Buyers  on  local  ac- 
count have  been  rather  slow  in  operating 
at  the  advanced  prices  asked. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  @1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  00  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  OO  ®1  15 

Mining   1  20  @1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  22!4@1  30 

Black  Russian   85  @1  15 

Red   95  ®1  25 

CORN. 

Market  is  almost  bare  of  stocks,  and  it 
is  but  natural  under  existing  conditions 
that  values  should  be  on  a  high  plane. 
Quotations  for  the  present  are  largely 
nominal,  however,  owing  to  the  scanty 
offerings  of  both  domestic  and  Eastern 
product. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  70  ®l  75 

Large  Yellow   1  65  @1  70 

Small  Yellow   1  85  ®l  70 

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)          1  60  ®  

RYE. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  cereal.  Market 
shows  much  the  same  easy  tone  as  for 
some  weeks  past. 

Good  to  choice,  new   77V4@  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 

In  the  matter  of  quotable  values  or  the 
general  tone  of  the  market,  there  are  no 
changes  to  record.  The  immediate  in- 
quiry is  very  light. 

Good  to  choice   1  65  @1  75 

BEANS. 

Market  remains  firm,  with  stocks  light 
and  a  fairly  active  inquiry <|  for  shipment, 
mainly  on  Eastern  account.  New  crop 
beans  will  begin  to  arrive  in  about  a 
month,  and  in  the  meantime  supplies  of 
old  are  likely  to  be  reduced  to  small  pro- 
portions. New  crop  should  meet  with  a 
firm  market,  existing  conditions  being 
favorable,  but  dealers  wfll  doubtless  make 
efforts  to  depress  values  as  much  as  possi- 
ble while  stocking  up  with  new  beans,  this 
being  natural  and  their  usual  custom. 
There  will  be  more  than  ordinary  eager- 
ness, however,  to  secure  supplies  this 
season,  and  as  a  result  the  competition  be- 
tween buyers  may  render  it  impossible  for 
dealers  to  bear  the  market  to  the  extent 
they  desire. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  7B  ®5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  90  es  00 

Lady  Washington   4  00  @4  25 

Pinks   2  40  @2  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  75  @2  85 

Reds   3  00  ®3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  25  @4  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   6  40  @6  ,53 

Black-eye  Beans   3  50  @3  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  26 

Garbanzos,  small   1  26  @1  7S 

DRIED  PEAS. 
A  few  Sacramento  River  peas  are  offer- 
ing, mostly  Green  of  rather  ordinary 
quality,  and  for  these  the  market  is  weak. 
Choice  Green  are  in  light  supply  and  very 
steadily  held.  Niles  peas  are  not  offering 
in  heavy  quantity,  nor  are  they  at  pres- 
ent receiving  noteworthy  attention. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  25  ®2  50 

Nlles  Peas   1  50  @1  75 

WOOL. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  free 
wools,  and  the  market  is  firm  at  prevail- 
ing values,  with  very  little  good  to  choice 
stock  offering  in  this  center  from  first 
hands.  Dealers  are  now  taking  wool 
which  a  few  months  ago  they  could  not 
be  induced  to  look  at  under  any  circum- 
stances. Even  small  lots  and  odds  and 
ends  are  not  beneath  the  notice  at  this 
date  of  some  of  the  heaviest  operators. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®16 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Lambs  11  @— 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice    11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good                    9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Mountain,  free   8  ®10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   7  @9 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   6%®  8 


HOPS. 

Picking  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  and  new  hops  will  be  on 
the  market  at  an  early  day.  While  the 
crop  on  this  coast  will  be  lighter  than  last 
year,  the  quality  promises  to  be  in  the 
main  of  good  average  and  better  than  last 
season.  No  business  in  new  has  been  yet 
reported.  Dealers  are  talking  10@llc.  for 
choice,  but  growers  are  contending  for 
materially  higher  figures.  Last  year's 
hops  are  now  quoted  in  the  East  at 
ll@15c.  as  to  quality,  and  these  figures 
correspond  closely,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  with  the  views  of  growers  as 
to  values  here  for  hops  of  this  year's 
crop. 

Good  to  choice  1901  crop   11  @13 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  market  has  not  shown  much  life 
since  last  review,  the  continued  strike 
operating  against  free  arrivals  and  free 
deliveries.  Just  about  enough  hay  is  com- 
ing forward  to  satisfy  the  more  urgent 
demand,  or  to  accommodate  buyers  will- 
ing and  able  to  do  their  own  hauling. 
Quotable  values  were  without  appreciable 
change.  Alfalfa  continues  to  command 
better  figures  than  stable  hay,  being  of- 
fered very  sparingly  at  present  date. 
Straw  is  arriving  in  only  moderate  quan- 
tity, but  prices  remain  at  same  range  cur- 
rent for  some  weeks  past. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   7  50@I0  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8  50310  50 

Clover   5  50®  7  00 

Stock   6  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  10  00 

Straw,  »  bale   25®  40 

MILLSTUFFS. 
In  the  matter  of  the  lightness  of  sup- 
plies, the  market  for  mill  offal  has  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  Bran  and  Mid- 
dlings are  commanding  such  fancy  prices 
that  it  would  seem  as  though  it  would  al- 
most pay  millers  to  run  for  the  single 
purpose  of  turning  out  feed.  Low-priced 
flour  has  been  lately  going  for  Middlings. 
Rolled  Barley  rules  steady.  Milled  Corn 
is  high. 

Bran,  ^  ton   20  00@21  00 

Middlings   21  50@23  CO 

Shorts,  Oregon    20  00®22  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  00@17  50 

Cornmeal      33  00®  

Cracked  Corn   34  00®  

SEEDS. 

Little  doing  here  in  seeds  of  any  de- 
scription. Bids  on  Mustard  Seed  are  re- 
ported reduced  to  $2.70  per  cental  at  pro- 
ducing points.  The  local  market  is  and 
has  been  for  some  time  virtually  bare  of 
Mustard. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   SM®  3^ 

Rape   1X@  2(i 

Hemp   3m®  3K 

BAGS  ANE  BAGGING. 
The  great  cry  made  early  in  the  season 
about  scarcity  of  Grain  Bags,  not  enough 
to  go  around,  and  more  talk  of  the  same 
sort,  is  now  almost  forgotten.  As  we  pre- 
dicted would  be  the  case,  there  are  Grain 
Bags  left,  and  they  are  obtainable  for  less 
money  now  than  a  month  ago.  The  scare 
was  gotten  up  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  had  bags  to  sell. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   1%®  i% 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot .. .  1%®  8 

Wool  Sacks,  4  tt>s  8>  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  3V4  lbs  82  @3I 

Fleece  Twine   7H®— 

Gunnies   -@12H 

Bean  Bags   4X®  5M 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6V4@  7M 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

No  special  changes  have  been  effected 
in  this  market  during  the  week  under  re- 
view. Values  for  Hides  and  Pelts  are 
fairly  steady.  Demand  for  Tallow  is  suf- 
ficient to  absorb  all  offerings  at  full  cur- 
rent rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   lOhi®—     9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  B)S   9H@—      8  «— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  B)S   Shi®  9      8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  softs. .  9  ®  8  ®— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  B)s..   8H@  9      8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9^®—  8H®- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9K@—  SH®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®—    14  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts..  16  ®—    13  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  B)s   17  @—     15  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  60  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  00  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  25 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   60  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  f>  skin   60  ®  76 

Pelts,  short  wool,  1>  skin   30  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   10  @  25 


Deer  Skins,  best  summer   86  ®   

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4%  ®  i% 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  @  4;^ 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  37^ 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  &  20 

Kid  Skins   6  @  10 

HONEY. 

Business  in  this  product  continues  of  a 
slow  order,  the  bids  of  large  buyers  being 
under  ths  views  of  the  bee  men.  Trans- 
fers are  mainly  in  a  small  jobbing  way  to 
retailers.  Spot  stocks  are  not  large  of 
either  Comb  or  Extracted.  Quotations 
represent  as  nearly  as  possible  under  ex- 
isting conditions  the  wholesale  values  cur- 
rent in  this  center.  Where  honey  is 
peddled  or  jobbed  out,  an  advance  on  the?e 
figures  is  realized. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5M@-. 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4M® — 

Extracted,  Amber  4  ® — 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  @12 

Amber  Comb   7  @9 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7V4 

BEESWAX. 
Market  is  not  burdened  with  offerings. 
Sales  effected  are  at  generally  unchanged 
values. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  Vft  26  #28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  offering  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
current  needs,  the  immediate  demand  be- 
ing only  fair.  Prices  are  unchanged. 
Mutton  is  ruling  tolerably  steady,  supplies 
and  demand  for  the  present  being  of  much 
the  same  volume.  Veal  is  not  very  plen- 
tiful, but  is  not  quotably  higher.  Most  of 
the  Lambs  now  arriving  are  rather  large 
and  such  go  at  inside  quotations.  Hogs 
are  in  sufficiently  liberal  receipt  to  cause 
the  market  to  incline  in  favor  of  packers. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft          6>i®  6M 

Beef,  second  quality   6  ®  i'4 

Beef,  third  quality   84®— 

Mutton— ewes,  6H@7c;  wethers   7  @  7^ 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6H®  6>4 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6>i®  6^ 

Hogs,  large,  hard   b%®  5H 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7J<®  7H 

Veal,  small,  *Ib   9  @I0 

Veal,  large,*  ft   7M@  8 

Lamb,  spring,  f>  lb   8  @— 

POULTRY. 
The  market  has  been  fairly  firm  for 
most  kinds  of  poultry,  but  quotable  rates 
remain  at  much  the  same  range  as  noted 
in  last  review.  Offerings  met  as  a  rule 
with  rather  prompt  sale,  if  the  poultry 
was  in  good  condition.  Whore  offerings 
were  especially  desirable,  higher  prices 
than  quoted  were  realized.  Quotations  on 
Turkeys  are  for  old  birds.  For  a  few 
large  and  fat  Young  Turkeys  20c.  per  lb. 
was  paid. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  ft   10  @  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  ft   8  @  10 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   3  50  ®4  50 

Roosters,  old   3  50  ®4  00 

Roosters,  young  (fuU-grown)   4  50  ®6  50 

Fryers   3  60  ®4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®8  50 

Broilers,  small     2  CO  @2  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   2  60  @8  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   3  00  ®4  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  25  ®1  50 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  25  @1  60 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  50  ®1  76 

Pigeons,  young    1  25  @1  50 

BUTTER. 
Strictly  choice  to  select  fresh  was  not  in 
heavy  receipt,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  for 
several  months  to  come,  as  green  feed  is 
running  down  and  a  large  number  of  cows 
are  running  dry  in  many  sections.  But- 
ter of  best  quality  is  meeting  with  a  moder- 
ately firm  market,  but  medium  and  com- 
mon grades  of  fresh  are  dragging  at 
rather  low  rates,  such  having  to  compete 
with  packed  stock,  and  at  same  or  even 
easier  figures,  many  buyers  giving  held 
and  packed  butter  the  preference. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  ft   24  @3S 

Creamery,  fiists   22  ®23 

Dairy,  select   22  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @2I 

Dairy,  seconds   16  @18 

Mixed  store   14  ®16 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @21 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17M 

CHEESE. 

Stocks  are  of  very  moderate  volume, 
and  there  is  little  probability  that  the 
quantity  offering  will  prove  excessive  for 
some  months  to  come.  Values  are  being 
well  maintained  at  prevailing  range  for 
both  the  regular  flats  and  the  small  sizes. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   10  @11 

California,  good  to  choice   9M®10 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®  9% 

California  Cheddar   —&— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10!4®n>4 

EGGS. 

Uniformly  large  and  white  fresh  eggs, 
coming  direct  from  near-bj'  henneries,  are 
meeting  with  fairly  good  demand  and 
bringing  slightly  firmer  figures.  With 
this  exception,  however,   the  market  is 
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not  noteworthy  for  strength.  Common 
qualities  are  not  eagerly  sought  after, 
cold  storage  stock  being  taken  instead. 
Supplies  of  cold  storage  eggs  are  heavy, 
both  Eastern  and  domestic. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  25  @— 

Oallfomla,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  22  ®2i 

California,  good  to  choice  store               19  ffl21 

Eastern,  good  to  choice                        18  @20 

Cold  Storage                                         19  @21 

VEGETABLES. 

Market  for  most  kinds  of  vegetables 
now  in  season  ruled  quiet  and  easy  at 
practically  unchanged  values.  Onion  mar- 
ket showed  more  firmness,  however,  with 
active  demand  for  shipment,  mainly  on 
Australian  account.  Tomatoes  were 
scarce  and  high,  immediately  after  last 
review,  but  have  since  declined.  Green 
Peppers  were  most  of  the  week  in  excess- 
ive receipt. 

Asparagus,  ^  box   75   @2  00 

Beans,  String,  5^  ft   ly,®  2H 

Beans,  Lima,  1*  ft   2  @  3 

Beans,  Wax,  ^  ft   _  @  _ 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f(  100  fts. . .     35  @  40 

Cauliflower,  ^  dozen   40  @  50 

Corn,  Green,      sack   50  @  75 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  ^  large  crate.     75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  ^  large  box   25  ®  35 

Egg  Plant,     box   30   ®  50 

Garlic,  *ft   2  ®  3 

Okra,  Green,     tox   35  @  70 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  *  cental. ...     90  @1  00 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,     ft   2  @  2y, 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ^  sack   75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  1*  sack   30  @  50 

Peppers,  Bell,     box   40  @  60 

Squash  Summer,  ^  small  box   25  @  35 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box. .     50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  River,  f.  large  box   60  @  90 

Tomatoes,     small  box   30  @  50 

POTATOES. 

Difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  filling 
all  orders  for  potatoes,  the  demand  much 
of  the  time  being  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
For  good  Sacramento  River  Burbanks  in 
carload  lots  $1.45  per  cental  was  realized. 
That  shipments  will  continue  of  liberal 
proportions  for  some  weeks  to  come  is 
altogether  likely.  New  crop  Merced 
Sweets  sold  mainly  within  range  of  $1.75 
@2  per  cental. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,     100  fts   1  45  @1  60 

San  Leandro,  in  sacks,  ^  cental         1  40  @1  60 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ^cental..  1  20  @1  35 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks   1  15  @1  30 

Sweets,  new,  Tf,  cental   1  75  @2  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market  was  in  a  little  better  shape, 
so  far  as  facilities  for  handling  consign- 
ments were  concerned,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious date  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
strike.  Canners  were  in  most  instances 
running  to  their  full  capacity,  but  largely 
on  contract  fruit.  Bartlett  Pears  were  in 
most  urgent  request  for  canning,  but  had 
to  be  large,  firm,  and  free  from  blemish, 
to  be  especially  sought  after.  Pears  of 
this  description  were  scarce  and  hardly 
quotable  in  a  regular  way,  but  were  sal- 
able to  decidedly  good  advantage.  Plums 
were  in  only  moderate  receipt,  but  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  offerings  the  market  did 
not  display  much  strength.  For  Plums  in 
bulk  it  was  the  exception  where  more 
than  $20  per  ton  was  realized.  Peaches 
sold  at  fully  as  wide  a  range  as  preceding 
week,  there  being  a  marked  difference  in 
quality  of  offerings.  Select  Clings  were 
quotable  up  to  $45  per  ton  in  bulk,  with 
some  sales  of  extra  fancy  up  to  $55,  while 
for  Freestones  it  was  the  exception  where 
over  $25  per  ton  was  realized.  Gi-apes 
were  in  fairly  liberal  supply  and  went  at 
generally  easier  figures  than  last  quoted. 
The  Melon  market  inclined  in  favor  of 
buyers,  the  weather  most  of  the  time  be- 
ing too  cool  for  this  fruit.  Berries  were 
in  reduced  receipt  and  prices  tended  up- 
ward, especially  for  best  qualities. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  ^  4-tier  box. . .  90®  1  25 

Apples,  Alexander,  *  50-lb.  box   50®  1  00 

Apples,  green, small  box   25®  40 

Blackberries,  *  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,  V  crate   50®  1  00 

Figs,  2-layer  box   50®  1  00 

Grapes,  Seedless,  1*  crate   90®  1  15 

Grapes,  Black,  1*  crate   50®  1  00 

Grapes,  Fontainbleau,  ¥  crate   50®  85 

Grapes,  Muscat,     crate   76®  1  00 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ^  crate   76®  1  25 

Logan  Berries,  ^  chest   5  00®  6  OO 

Nutmeg  Melons,  f»  crate   30®  50 

Peaches,  ^  box   25®  60 

Peaches,  Freestone,  ^  ton   20  00@25  00 

Peaches,  good  to  choice  Cling,  *  ton  35  00@45  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ^  ton   S5  00@35  CO 

Pears,  Bartletts,  ^  40-ft.  box   50®  1  25 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^  box   35®  60 

Plums,  Green  Gage,  1*  ton   15  00@20  00 

Plums,  large  size,  IS*  ton   20  00® 22  60 

PlumS,  ^  crate   35®  65 

Prunes,  ^  crate   40®  75 

Raspberries,  *  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest..  5  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   4  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  ^100    6  00@25  00 

Whortleberries,  ^  ft   6®  8 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Seldom  has  the  market  for  cured  and 
evaporated   fruits    displayed  generally 


healthier  condition  than  at  this  date. 
There  is  a  good  demand,  both  on  shipping 
and  local  account,  for  all  varieties  offer- 
ing. Values  are  being  well  maintained 
throughout,  and  in  some  instances  for  es- 
pecially desirable  lots  higher  figures  than 
are  warranted  as  regular  quotations  are 
being  realized.  The  Apple  market  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  for  strength,  being 
quotably  half  a  cent  higher  than  last 
week,  with  active  inquiry  at  the  improved 
figures,  the  failure  of  the  Apple  crop  East 
causing  outside  orders  to  roll  in  here  at  a 
rapid  rate.  That  the  market  for  this  fruit 
will  rule  strong  throughout  the  season  is 
altogether  probable,  but  that  values  will 
advance  very  materially  from  present 
rather  elevated  levels  is  by  no  means  as- 
sured. Apricots  continue  to  be  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  on  choice  to  fancy  stock 
competition  between  buyers  is  so  keen 
that  some  purchases  are  made  at  an  ad- 
vance on  best  figures  warranted  as  regu- 
lar quotations.  Peaches  are  ruling  steady 
at  last  q  uoted  range  of  prices,  and  while 
demand  for  them  is  not  so  urgent  as  for 
some  other  kinds,  desirable  lots  can  be 
readily  placed  at  full  current  quotations, 
if  not  at  slightly  better  prices.  Pears  of 
choice  to  fancy  quality  are  so  far  this  sea- 
son the  scarcest  article  in  the  way  of  dried 
fruit  offerings,  and  market  for  same  is 
quite  unfavorable  to  buyers,  free  pur- 
chases not  being  possible  at  extreme  quo- 
tations. Pitted  Plums  are  quotably 
higher  for  White  and  Red,  and  custom 
could  be  found  at  going  rates  for  larger 
quantities  than  are  now  offering.  Prunes 
are  moving  on  the  3Jc.  basis  for  the  four 
sizes  Santa  Claras.  Present  stocks,  about 
38,000,000  lbs.,  are  expected  to  be  closed 
out  before  new  crop  appears.  Prices 
talked  of  for  new  Prunes  are  SJc.  for 
Santa  Clara  4's  and  Sc.  for  outside  dis- 
tricts, but  values  are  not  yet  fixed  and 
may  be  higher.  This  year's  C  alifornia 
Prune  crop  is  now  estimated  at  55,000,000 
lbs.,  as  against  170,000,000  lbs.  for  1900. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7^4®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,     ft..   9  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @13 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7/,®  8 

Apples,  60-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7  @  Tri 

Figs,  pressed   5  ®  8 

Nectarines,  ^  ft   5  ®  7!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7H@  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  ®  6^ 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  ®14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   7  ®8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   i  @  4% 

Plums,  White  and  Red   6  @  7 

Prunes,  Silver   5H@  6% 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   8   @  7 

Apples,  sliced   3  ®  SYi 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3^ 

Figs,  Black   3V4@  4 

Figs,  White   314®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®  6 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @6 

RAISINS. 
There  are  some  2-crown  loose  Muscatel 
still  on  the  market,  for  which  5c.  is  asked 
f.  o.  b.,  Fresno  delivery.  Other  than  the 
above,  the  market  is  wholly  bare  of  offer- 
ings from  the  Growers'  Association  or 
from  first  hands. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orange  market  is  quiet,  as  is  to  be 
looked  for  at  this  date,  although  it  is  by 
no  means  bare  of  offerings.  Two  cars  of 
Valencias  were  to-day  placed  at  auction. 
Lemons  inclined  a  little  more  in  favor  of 
buyers  than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding, 
but  market  was  not  heavily  supplied  with 
choice  to  select,  nor  was  stock  of  this  de- 
scription crowded  to  sale  in  undue  man- 
ner. Limes  were  in  increased  supply  and 
were  offered  at  reduced  rates. 

Oranges— Valencias,  ^  box   2  50®3  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ^  box   3  50®  

California,  good  to  choice   2  50®3  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  25® 2  25 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   6  50@7  00 

NUTS. 

The  Contra  Costa  Almond  Growers' 
Association  rejected  the  bids  made  last 
Saturday  and  will  receive  new  bids  on 
Saturday,  the  31st.  Most  of  the  Davis- 
ville  Almonds  purchased  by  the  J.  K. 
Armsby  Co.  are  reported  already  placed. 
Walnut  market  is  practically  bare.  For  a 
few  No.  1  soft  shell  as  high  on  14|c  is  be- 
ing realized  in  a  small  way.  Prices  for 
new  are  expected  to  open  at  about  8^c  for 
No.  1  soft  at  primary  points.  Peanut 
market  shows  steadiness,  with  demand 
fair  and  spot  stocks  of  moderate  volume. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ^  ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   8  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  Wt®  5% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  band-picked   5^®  8 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  6 

WINE. 

In  the  wholesale  market  there  is  noth- 
ing to  report  in  the  way  of  transfers  of 
wine  from  first  hands.  Values  for  last 
year's  vintage  remain  nominally  as  pre- 
viously quoted — 22@25c.  per  gallon  for 


dry  wines.  The  wine  dealers  are  now 
trying  to  fix  prices  for  this  year's  grapes 
and  intimate  20@23c.  per  gallon.  These 
figures  would  undoubtedly  be  to  their 
suiting,  but  there  is  every  indication  that 
prices  will  rule  higher.  Contracts  have 
been  already  entered  into  at  decidedly 
better  figures.  Those  in  a  position  to 
know  assert  that  it  is  doubtful  it  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sell  this  season  any  good 
wine  grapes  for  less  than  $23  per  ton,  al- 
lowing 22  per  cent,  for  the  minimum  pro- 
portion of  sugar.  For  grapes  running  22 
to  28  per  cent,  sugar  the  market  may  be 
said  10  be  quotable  at  $23@26  per  ton, 
with  likelihood  of  higher  values  ruling  in 
special  instances. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows; 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks  121,631 

Wheat,  centals....  19,590 

Barley,  centals  37,145 

Oats,  centals   6,600 

Corn,  centals   810 

Rye,  centals   1,300 

Beans,  sacks   2,634 

Potatoes,  sacks   24,958 

Onions,  sacks   8,655 

Hay,  tons   2,171 

Wool,  bales   823 

Hops,  bales  


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

715,653 

748,878 

465,040 

i:  06, 124 

330,1.50 

757,769 

130,481 

145,903 

12,475 

8,407 

5,3.55 

8,925 

15,561 

18,742 

160,712 

171,137 

42,772 

2.5,731 

19,891 

31,969 

10,645 

3,899 

11 
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EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  a  sacks   89,372 

Wheat,  centals —  4,555 

Barley,  centals   63 

Oats,  centals  

Corn,  centals   2,091 

Beans,  sacks   151 

Hay,  bales   302 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   852 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pack's. . .  1,163 


Since 
Julyl,  1901. 


491,592 
395,583 
52,936 
525 
6,470 
687 
610 
168,700 
14,240 
469 


Same  time 
last  year. 


392,55 
774,990 
389,660 
22,589 

2,842 
1,417 
233  621 
9,560 
188 
3,794 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  Yorlc. 


New  York,  Aug.  21.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  5  ®  7c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  7i4  ®  8c  ; 
choice,  8@8!^c;  fancy,  9c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.  —  Market  is  rather 
quiet,  but  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Prunes,  3=!i®7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8i4®13c;  Moorpark,  dH@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9!4c;  peeled,  ll@15c. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    MU,   JACK-COIN    «fc  CO., 
Sole  AgentR,     -     No.  123  Oallfomla  Streo», 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


LEE  D.  CRAia, 

Hotaiy  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.Callfornia  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


"A  Field  of  Grain 

taller  than  the  fence  " 
results  from  the  use  of  fertilizers  con- 
taining a  high  per  cent,  of 

Potash 

Kvery  farmer  can  know  wliat  fertilizer  to  use 
with  greatest  profit  and  economy,  by  writing  for 
our  free  books, 

4?V'/'r>  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
1  .;•/., 93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
t~\-..:.-y.y<:.  .1,  - 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO  ,  ?an  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
l/est.  The  kind  you  wau  I,.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal." 


Roofing 
Cost 


Every  buildershould  con- 
sider well  the  cost  of  roofing 

There  is  no  economy  in 
a  cheap  roof,  for  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  until 
needed  repairs  double  the 
original  cost. 

The  first  cost  of  P  &  B 
Ready  Roofing  may  be  a 
trifle  higher  than  other  roof- 
ings but  the  first  cost  is  the 
end  of  your  investment. 

P  &L  B  Roofs  out  last 
and  out  wear  all  other 
roofs.  Heat,  cold,  snow, 
rain,  wind,  acids,  fumes, 
smoke  or  anything  else  will 
not  injure  P  &  B  Roofs — 
it  lasts  as  long  as  the  build- 
ing and  is  far  cheaper  in 
the  long  run. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116   Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


Si!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3^ — S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  Locomobile. 

The  locomobile  is  a  self-propelling  carriage  which 
is,  as  its  name  would  suggest,  its  own  locomotive.  It 
is  operated  by  steam  generated  in  a  boiler  used  in  an 
engine.  The  boiler,  engine,  fuel,  gasoline  and  water 
tanks  are  all  compactly  secured  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vehicle  and  to  the  running  gear.  The  complete  re- 
sult is  the  exceedingly  handsome  and  useful  types  of 
road  wagon  called  by  the  makers  the  "locomobile," 
halftone  views  of  which  are  shown  here  and  on  the 
first  page  of  this  journal. 

The  special  characteristics  of  the  locomobile  are 
lightness  of  structure,  and  speed,  economy  and  sim- 
plicity of  operation.  The  water  in  the  boiler  is  con- 
verted into  steam  by  heat  from  burning  gasoline 
vapor.  The  gasoline  is  carried  in  a  copper  tank  and 
forced  by  compressed  air  through  the  boiler,  where 
it  is  vaporized  to  the  burner  underneath  where  it  is 
ignited.  The  operation  is  very  simple.  The  operator 
sits  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  carriage,  with  his 
left  hand  on  the  steering  gear.  With  the  right  hand 
the  throttle  lever  is  pushed  forward  slowly.  This 
admits  steam  to  the  cylinder  and  the  carriage  starts. 
Speed  is  increased  by  pushing  the  lever  forward. 
The  carriage  is  reversed  by  bringing  the  throttle 
lever  to  its  original  position  and  the  reversing  lever 
then  thrown  back  ;  the  steam  admitted  to  the  cylin- 
ders by  the  throttle  lever  reverses  the  motion 
of  the  carriage.  To  stop  the  carriage,  shut 
off  steam  and  apply  brake.  On  average  roads  a 
tank  of  gasoline  will  operate  40  miles,  and  20  to  25 
miles  are  made  with  one  tank  of  water.  As  high  as 
40  miles  an  hour  rate  of  speed  can  be  had. 

The  illustrations  are  of  locomobiles  in  use  for  pleas- 
ure riding.  Their  appearance  in  parks,  streets  and 
country  roads  is  ceasing  to  be  a  novelty,  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  coming  into  use.  Experi- 
ence with  them  is  proving  that  they  cost  to  keep  less 
than  a  horse,  are  safer  and  more  comfortable. 

The  carriages  are  manufactured  by  the  Locomo- 
bile Co.  of  America,  with  office  at  11  Broadway, 
New  York.  The  Locomobile  Co.  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Pacific  coast  representatives  of  the  manufacturers, 
has  its  office  and  warerooms  at  No.  1622  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hop  Harvest  at  Hand. 

The  hop  picking  season  in  northern  California  is 
now  well  under  way,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  next 
week  all  the  yards  will  be  working  full  crews.  In  the 
yards  of  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Merkeley  and  A.  Mouton,  on 
the  Riverside  road,  and  A.  Menke  and  Horst  Bros., 
in  the  American  river  district,  picking  commenced 
yesterday.  George  Menke  of  Routiers  commenced 
the  harvesting  of  his  crop  last  Monday,  and  Charles 
Merkeley  of  the  Monument  ranch,  up  the  river,  will 
begia  operations  next  Wednesday.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Wheatland,  where  an  immense  acreage  is  devoted  to 
hop  growing,  the  harvest  is  in  full  blast,  and  Wednes- 
day nine  carloads  of  Japanese  left  here  for  the  fields 
in  that  district.  Recently  a  number  of  men  reached 
this  city  from  San  Francisco  and  were  immediately 
taken  to  the  Horst  ranch,  near  Perkins,  where  they 
will  begin  picking.  They  stated  that  they  were  San 
Francisco  teamsters,  who  were  unable,  by  reason  of 
the  strike  in  that  city,  to  follow  their  vocations,  and, 
seeing  little  prospect  of  an  early  settlement  of  the 
labor  troubles  there,  had  sought  the  hop  fields  for 
employment. — Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  16. 


Locomobiles  in  Automobile  Club  Run  at  Sutro  Baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Locomobiles  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

FOB  ^ 

IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  gnjarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BXJGrGrlES  ! 

Good  ones,  with  leather  quarter  top,  2000-mile  axle,  etc.,  etc.,  »50.00, 
WE  QOARAMTEK  'EM.  No  old  style  goods-all  up  to  date-just 
from  factory  this  week.  We  have  everything  on  wheels;  Carriages, 
Runabout  Wagons,  Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.  WRITE  OR  CALL. 

/\LLISON»    NEF-F    <&  CO., 

232  MISSION  STBBET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  TAL. 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  vims  for  destroying:  gfround  squirrek  or  "gfophers.'^ 

PASTEUR  VACiBlNE  CO., 

Chicago  -  New  York  -  Omaha  -  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  -  San  Francisco. 


DEWET,  STRONG  k  CO..  Patent  SoUcitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


yyVaohine^  \A/ork:s, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  thap  ever  prepared  to  do 

Firmt  -  Claas    Alachlne  lA/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  ot 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps. 

Deep  Well  Pnmpa,  Power  Fnmp*,  Etc  , 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repa'^rfnc 


 MANDFACTUBERS  OF  


SHBErTIHON 


FOR    TCJVA/IN    \A/rtTER  \A/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      -      -      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  re(iulTe<t  Are  prepared  lor  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltmn. 


TO IHTKODnCE  TH2 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  states, 

 2  I_   we  win  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  I2&.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  80x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21^  inches  deep,  and  lb-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Uescrlptlve  Pamphlet. 
Best  B>ng;e  made.  WM.  O.  WIL.I.ABU,  Manafaotnrer,  619  N.  Foartb  t*. 
St.  LoDls,  Ho.  Dept.  8.  WIU  sIUp  O.  O.  D.  witli  prlvUaKe  of  azamliuitlon. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  DSE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAH  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  »50.-  to  S800.- 
"Alpha"  and  "Baby"  styles.  Send  for  Cataloene. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  1  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSIOK  STREET, 
SAN  PB&NCISCO,  OAL. 

THE   STOCK  YARD. 


A  Cheap  Silo. 

The  severe  Eastern  drouth  which  has 
played  such  havoc  with  the  corn  crop 
that  many  fields  will  not  be  worth  husk- 
ing suggests  Prof.  Plumb  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Lafayette,  Ind., 
that  it  is  an  appropriate  time  for  farm- 
ers to  build  silos  and  fill  them  with 
green  corn.  They  thereby  secure  pal- 
atable, succulent  food  for  winter  use, 
or  during  drouth.  At  this  time  no  bet- 
ter use  of  the  corn  crop  can  be  sug- 
gested. 

A  silo  can  be  built  without  great  ex- 
pense or  trouble.  The  Indiana  station 
has  just  constructed  a  silo  that  holds 
about  sixty-five  tons.  It  is  12  feet  in 
diameter  and  28  feet  high.  Studs  16 
and  12  feet  long  of  2x4  pine  were 
placed  vertically  end  to  end,  long  and 
short  alternating  to  break  joinis,  and 
17  inches  from  center  to  center,  on  a 
circular  brick  foundation,  two  layers 
deep.  No.  1  pine  fencing,  1  inch  by  6 
inches  by  16  feet  long,  was  then  re- 
sawed  to  make  boards  i  inch  by  6 
inches  and  16  feet,  and  these  dressed  to 
make  them  lay  true.  These  were  then 
nailed  around  on  the  inside  against  the 
studs,  forming  a  circle,  two  men  bind- 
ing them  into  place  and  nailing  on. 
First  one  layer  was  nailed  up  for  a 
space,  then  tarred  paper  was  laid  over 
this  layer,  and  this  was  followed  by  an- 
other layer  of  i  inch  stuff,  breaking 
joints  with  that  underneath.  Pour 
doors  were  left  at  convenient  intervals, 
the  width  between  studs  and  about  18 
inches  high.  Boards  and  tarred  paper 
may  be  laid  in  the  doorways,  the  ends 
lapping  against  the  studs,  when  the 
silo  is  filled.  No  roof  is  provided  or 
necessary. 

Such  a  silo  is  strong  and  inexpensive 
and  will  preserve  the  contents  in  good 
condition.  This  one  cost,  without 
boarding  the  outside  of  the  studs, 
slightly  under  $60,  not  including  labor. 
Lumber  is  said  to  be  high-priced  in 
Lafayette,  so  the  cost  would  be  much 
less  in  many  places. 

The  silo  is  simple  of  construction  and 
may  be  built  by  any  good  farm  laborer. 
It  will  be  well  for  our  American  farm 
economy  if  more  silos  are  constructed 
and  stricter  economy  is  followed  in  sav- 
ing crops,  and  more  especiall}'  the 
corn  plant. 


Write  for  illustrated  catalogues. 
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VT.FARM  MACHINE  CO.BtllOWS FAILS.VT  ' 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blalc*,   Alorritt   <fe  TownA. 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  BS-57-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BL,AKE,  MOFFITT  St,  TOWNE,  LoB  Angeles. 
BLAKS  MoFALL  &  OO  ^^..Portland,  Or. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


The  French  Will  Need  Wheat  This  Year. 

Consul  Skinner  at  Marseilles  advises 
the  State  Department  that  the  French 
wheat  crop  began  to  be  harvested 
June  29,  which  was  considerably  earlier 
than  usual,  and  on  July  12  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  yield  had  been  cut — that 
is  to  say,  the  harvesting  has  been  prac- 
tically completed  about  the  time  when 
it  usually  begins.  It  is  no  longer  doubt- 
ful that  there  will  be  a  very  serious 
shortage,  and  that  the  country  will  be- 
come again  an  importing  nation.  The 
expectation  of  those  who  have  given 
the  matter  study  based  upon  previous 
experience  is  that  France  will  be 
obliged  to  look  abroad  during  the 
coming  year  for  perhaps  56,000,- 
000  bushels,  including  the  hard 
wheat  not  produced  in  this  country  and 
usually  imported  for  semolina  manufac- 
ture from  Russia  and  Algeria.  Of  the 
total  importations,  probably  32,000,000 
bushels  will  be  entered  through  the 
port  of  Marseilles,  of  which  one-third 
will  consist  of  hard  macaroni  wheat, 
such  as  cannot  be  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  at  least  for  the  present. 
This  leaves  about  20,000,000  bushels  of 
soft  wheat  required  for  this  port,  the 
most  of  which  will  certainly  be  for- 
warded from  the  United  States,  if  prices 
so  adjust  themselves  that  Russian 
wheats  are  not  lower.  Soft  wheats  en- 
tering Marseilles,  other  than  those 
from  the  United  States,  come  mainly 
from  the  Black  sea  region.  Reports 
from  the  country  southeast  of  the  Azof 
are  very  unfavorable  to  a  large  yield, 
but  the  prospects  from  the  southwest 
of  the  Azof  are  considered  good.  Al- 
ready at  least  one  cargo  of  American 
wheat  of  the  new  crop  is  on  its  way  to 
this  port  and  has  been  sold  in  small  lots 
to  about  fifteen  dealers,  purposely,  in 
order  to  disseminate  practical  informa- 
tion as  rapidly  as  possible  concerning 
the  real  quality  of  the  new  crop,  upon 
which  they  will  probably  depend  to  an 
important  extent.  The  importers  hope 
that  the  Americans  will  not  force  prices 
to  a  point  that  will  abnormally 
strengthen  competition  from  Russia, 
and  anticipate  that  the  business  of  the 
year  will  be  comparable  to  that  of  1898, 
when  the  French  crop  was  also  short 
and  large  quantities  came  in  from  the 
United  States. 


California  is  Getting  l^icher. 

The  reports  of  assessors  in  the  va- 
rious counties  of  the  State  have  all  been 
received  by  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization. Some  of  the  county  auditors, 
who  give  the  figures  after  the  County 
Boards  of  Equalization  have  acted,  in- 
cluding San  Francisco,  have  not  re- 
ported, but  the  total  valuation  will  not 
vary  greatly  from  the  figures  furnished 
by  the  assessors.  These  figures  give 
the  total  valuation  of  the  State,  exclu- 
sive of  railroads  assessed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  as  $1,195,902,494 
— an  increase  of  $25,321,792  over  last 
year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  church 
property  is  this  year  exempt.  The 
total  church  property  exempt  from  as- 
sessment in  the  State,  however,  did  not 
amount  to  over  $3,500,000.  The  total 
figures  have  not  been  received,  but 
those  at  hand  prove  that  the  total  will 
be  but  little  over  $3,000,000.  The  in- 
crease in  valuation  last  year  over  the 
year  before  was  about  $23,000,000. 

The  only  counties  to  show  a  decrease 
this  year  are  Colusa,  Glenn,  Mendocino, 
Merced,  Mono,  Plumas,  San  Diego,  San 
Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Clara, 
Solano,  Stanislaus,  Sutter  and  Yuba, 
and  the  aggregate  of  loss  in  these 
counties  is  but  $1,890,572.  Santa 
Clara's  decrease  is  due  largely  to  the 
loss  of  the  Stanford  assessment,  includ- 
ing the  Palo  Alto  farm,  exempted  by 
the  last  Legislature.  Kern  is  the 
banner  county,  showing  an  increase  of 
$5,872,109,  due  to  the  oil  developments 
in  that  section.  San  Francisco  also 
shows  an  increase  of  over  $5,000,000, 
Alameda  over  $4,000,000  and  Los  An- 
geles over  $3,000,000. 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

TRIAL  FOR  30  DAYS. 

The»  «'lQOO''  Ball  Bearlngr  U/asHer 

will  be  sent  absolutely  free  on  30  days'  trial.  We  pay  freight  both  ways. 
We  could  not  afford  to  ship  on  these  terms,  had  experience  not  demon- 
strated that  no  one  will  part  with  our  WashPr  once  a  thorough  trial  is 
given.  It  revolvPS  on  ball  bearing's  Simplest,  easiest  >unnlrg  washer 
on  the  market,  it  washes  clean  large  quantities  of  clothes  In  6  minutes. 
Impossible  to  Injure  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  Sent  anywhere  free  on 
30  days'  trial.  It  costs  yoa  nothing  to  try.  For  particulars,  address  ' 

E.  W.  MELVIN,  Gen'l  Agent,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Elgin  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
tree  booklet.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Blerln,  111. 


THE  BEST 

FOR  DIPPING  PRUNES 
FOR  PICKLING  OLIVES 


IN  DIPPING  PRUNES 


Much  depends  upon  the  Ije.  Red 
Seal  Lye  is  cheapest  because  it  is  as 
pure  as  lye  can  be  made— 98  per  cent  test.  Ask  for  Red  Seal  Lye  In  4  pound 
cans,  you  then  secure  4  pounds  net  weight  of  the  best  lye  in  the  market;  all  I- 
pound  cans  are  short  weight. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

Is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  In  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

RASXEUR  VACCIINE  CO.,  niioAGo"." 

Branch  Office,  3  7   Sheldon   Building;    San    Francisco  Cal. 


THE  COLUMBIA 


THRESHER 


Write  for 
Ulusirated 
Catalogue  and 
Price  List— FREE 

SWEEP 

AND 

TREAD 
POWERS 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO..  Racine.  Wis.       Box  114 


BELLE  CITy\ 

FEED  and 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

with  blower  car-  ^ 
Tier  attachment,  jj^ 
All  sizes.    Cata-  M 
logue  and  latest 
book  about 
ensi- 


Just  Like  You. 

If  you  wanted  a  never  failin^c  well  of 
PTOOd,  pure  water,  wouldn't  you  have  one 
drilled  lar(re  enoutrh  and  deep  enouirh  to 
tap  a  stronj? stream  of  liviiipwater!  Well, 
other  people  think  as  you  do.  They  are 
just  like  you  in  this  respect.  ThiB  fact 
affords  a  line  business  opportunity.  Buy 
one  of  our 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WKIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


STAR 


Drilling  Machines 


and  make  such  wells  for 
yourself  and  others.  Theie 
is  more  money  in  it  than  any 
business  you  can  get  into  for 
the  capital  invested.  We  make  the  most  complete  line 
of  well  drilling  machinery  and  supplies  in  the  country, 
bend  at  once  for  iarpe  illustrated  catalogue — I'rce* 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


HOOK.BR    <Sz  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  Ban  Francisco,  Gal. 
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Shar|)les  ''Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

If  no  apt'nt  will  brin^'  you  a  j 
Slinrples  Separator  wl-\\  ill  | 
loan  you  one  U>r  trial 

FREE  OF  COST. 

They  give  more  butter  than  | 
any  other  sc para tor.enoupli  t"  I 
pay  bit;  interest  on  the  whuie  I 
llrstcost,  and  they  turn  mncii 
eaj^ier,  besides  being:  entirely  I 
simple,  safe  and  durable,  i  lor-  I 
mer  capat-ity  doubled, with  less  ' 
drivhiif  power.) 

Improvements  come  fast  here.  We  have 
been  nialcing  superior  separators  for  19 
years  ilonirest  in  America)  and  are  proud 
of  them,  but  these  new  ''Tvibulars''  dis- 
count anythintr  either  ourselves  or  any- 
one has  ever  made.  Free  Book,  '  Business 
Uair^viii^',  *  and  Catalo^rue  No.  131. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies. 

Chicago,  Ills.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 

The  Coming  Prune  Crop. 

Special  agents  of  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association  have  just  made  re- 
turns on  the  estimate  of  the  crop  about 
to  be  harvested  and  give  the  yield  of 
prunes  for  the  entire  State  this  season 
at  about  55,000,000  pounds.  The  fig- 
ures for  Santa  Clara  valley,  extending 
from  San  Francisco  southward  to  Hol- 
lister  and  the  Salinas  valleys,  are  put 
at  24,000,000.  The  comparison  with 
last  year  is  significant.  The  total  crop 
last  season  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  168,000,000  to  174,000,- 
000  pounds.  The  yield  from  this  valley 
was  put  at  101,000,000  pounds.  These 
figures  are  the  most  accurate  that  can 
be  obtained  and  the  estimates  are  only 
returned  after  a  detailed  examination 
of  every  orchard  in  this  valley  has  been 
made.  The  figures  are  below  some 
previous  statements,  but  the  Associ- 
ation experts  believe  that  the  yield  will 
not  be  a  single  pound  more  and  that  if 
there  be  any  deviation  it  will  be  in  a 
falling  off  from  the  estimate  just  given. 
In  the  words  "  this  valley"  is  included 
the  whole  of  district  No.  3,  including 
the  entire  district  from  San  Francisco 
south  as  far  as  Hollister  and  the  Salinas 
valleys. 

Fruit  in  Hand. — Careful  computa- 
tions give  the  total  amount  of  fruit  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Association  from 
last  year  at  38,000,000  pounds.  Sum- 
ming up,  there  is  in  sight  an  available 
prune  supply  for  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, including  reserves  and  coming 
yield,  of  about  93,000,000  pounds. 

Of  the  coming  crop  the  Association 
will  handle  on  the  basis  of  last  year 
about  three-fourths,  or  about  41,000,- 
000  of  the  estimated  crop  of  55,000,000 
pounds. 

These  figures  are  presented  after  the 
most  painstaking  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Association  to  ascertain  the  exact 
conditions  of  the  prune  situation.  The 
estimates  previously  made  have  fixed 
the  coming  crop  at  about  a  fourth  of 
last  year.  The  returns  made  by  the 
inspection  of  the  special  examiners  are 
slightly  better;  the  yield  will  be  nearer 
one-third. 

The  prune  harvest  has  begun,  and 
along  the  foothills  on  the  West  Side 
picking  is  under  way,  and  if  the  de- 
mands needed  it  the  new  crop  could  be 
put  on  the  market  within  thirty  days. 
In  the  lower  portions  of  the  valley  and 
about  the  city  of  San  Jose  drying  will 
not  begin  for  at  least  two  weeks. 

Association  Dividend. — The  Board 
of  Directors  has  passed  a  resolution 
ordering  that  $300,000  he  distributed 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  im- 
mediately. This  payment  will  make  a 
total  of  $1,484,000  in  round  numbers 
paid  to  the  members. 

The  Directors  after  being  in  session 
two  days,  adjourned.  The  officers  and 
members  of  the  board  were  cautious 
about  making  any  statement,  though 
it  was  agreed  that  the  session  had  not 
only  been  harmonious,  but  highly  satis- 
factory. The  directors,  without  a  sin- 
gle exception  stated  that  the  outlook 
was  far  and  away  more  encouraging 
than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the 
organization  of  the  prune  growers.  No 


official  details  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
board  were  made  public,  but  when  ad- 
journment was  taken  a  spirit  of  elation 
and  cheerfulness  was  manifest. 


The  Latest  About  the  French  Prune  Crop. 

Special  Consular  Report  received  by  the  Pacific 
Commercial  Museum  of  San  Francisco. 

I  have  sent  you  (see  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  Aug.  17)  a  cable,  giving  a  re- 
ported sale  of  this  year's  crop  of 
prunes.  As  before  reported,  the  esti- 
mates have  been  too  varied  to  be  relied 
upon.  Three  days  ago  one  of  the  larg- 
est English  exporters  assured  me  that 
the  crop  was  "nothing — a  few  big  ones 
for  New  York  and  London  and  nothing 
else — not  one-third  of  a  crop."  I  had 
heard  this  so  often  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it. 

The  greater  part  of  the  prunes  in 
this  Consular  district  are  produced  in 
the  Department  of  Lot-et-Garonne, 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lot  and  the 
Garonne.  The  harvest  of  last  year  was 
a  very  good  one,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  The  amount  of  it  is  yet  in 
doubt.  The  minimum  estimate  is  800,- 
000  quintals  (cwt.);  but  there  are  many 
who  contend  that  it  amounted  to  1,000,- 
000  quintals  (cwt.)  or  more.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  were  imported  from 
the  United  States  about  500,000  quin- 
tals. How  much  of  last  year's  crop, 
native  or  imported,  is  yet  on  hand, 
is  a  question  quite  as  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, and,  as  you  will  see,  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  size  of  the  present 
crop.  On  July  27  sales  of  the  old  crop 
were  reported  as  follows  : 

Per  110  pounds. 

45  to  50  $6  85 

55  to  60    5  60 

65  to  70    5  21 

75  to  80    4  82J 

85  to  90    4  63 

95  to  100    3  96 

115  to  120    3  09 

Comparing  these  with  the  cabled  ad- 
vance sales  of  the  new  crop  (see  last 
week's  Pacific  Rural  Press),  you  may 
be  able  to  reach  some  conclusion  as  to 
the  general  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
prune  values  in  this  market  this  year. 

A  Special  Investigation.  —  Deter- 
mined to  get  the  best  obtainable  infor- 
mation, I  sent  this  week  a  trusted  ob- 
ser%'er  to  look  up  the  prune  crop  in  the 
prune  growing  region  itself.  He  was 
absent  two  days  and  thoroughly  cov- 
ered the  ground.  To  avoid  suspicion, 
he  assumed  the  role  of  an  English 
dealer  come  to  look  around  before  buy- 
ing. From  his  report,  I  gather  the 
following  facts: 

1.  The  wet  weather  and  the  fog 
since  my  last  report  have  seriously  in- 
jured the  crop  and  if  continued  will  in- 
jure it  much  more. 

2.  The  average  of  a  large  number  of 
expert  opinions  of  growers  and  dealers 
was  that  the  crop  of  1901  will  be  25?^ 
less  than  last  year's,  say  580,000  to 
610,000  quintals  (cwt.).  The  news- 
paper reports  put  it  at  400,000  to  500,- 
000. 

3.  The  size  of  the  fruit  is  unusually 
large.  It  is  reported  that  there  will 
be  but  few  of  the  smaller  grades.  All 
fruits  are  of  unusual  size  in  this  region 
this  year.  Many  trees  are  without  any 
of  the  smaller  sized  fruit. 

4.  The  quality,  of  the  larger  fruit 
especially,  is  not  regarded  as  equal  to 
last  year  or  to  ordinary  good  years.  It 
seems  to  be  watery,  hard,  not  ripening 
evenly  and  of  inferior  flavor. 

Some  of  the  wormy  fruit,  windfalls, 
etc.,  being  of  large  size,  is  reported  by 
the  press  as  being  prepared  for  the 
market  now,  though  the  crop  will  not 
be  fully  ripe  for  three  or  four  weeks 
yet.    This,  then,  is  the  situation: 

1.  If  the  weather  keeps  dry,  as  it 
has  been  for  some  days,  the  crop  will 
be  25%  off  last  year,  but  of  unusual  size 
and  fine  appearance. 

2.  If  the  weather  turns  out  foggy 
and  wet  again,  the  crop  will  be  small, 
perhaps  not  more  than  half  that  of  last 
year,  the  fruit  large  but  of  doubtful 
quality.         Albion  W.  Touroee, 

U.  S.  Consul. 
Bordeaux,  France,  August  2,  1901. 


Regarding  the  cost  of  cultivating 
wheat  in  the  Middle  West,  a  driver  of 
binders  gets  $1.50  per  day;  $3  is  paid 
for  the  horses  and  30  cents  per  acre  is 
spent  for  binding  twine.  A  binder  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  will  cut  about  fif- 
teen acres  per  day,  making  the  aver- 
age cost  of  running  a  binder  there  $9 
per  day.  The  expenses  on  1000  acres 
of  wheat  would  be  about  $600,  exclu- 
sive, of  course,  of  the  planting.  The 
plowing  of  a  field  costs  $1  per  acre. 
To  drill  the  wheat  in  the  ground  costs 
10  cents  per  acre,  while  seed  wheat 
there  costs  a  cent  a  pound,  forty-five 
pounds  being  used  to  the  acre. 

New  Patenb. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St. 
S.  P.,  has  official  i-eports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  6,  1901. 

679,933  —Ventilator— p.  Abrahamson,  S.  F. 
68O.10ti.— Skirt  Supporter— a.  M  Adams,  Port- 
land, Or. 

680,113.— Mouthpiece— A.  Bergman,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

679,875.— Conveyor  —  H.  W.  Blaisdell,  Yuma, 
Ariz. 

68d,  1 19. —Dental Forceps— F.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Wat- 
sonviUe,  Cal. 

679,9-42.— Pencil  Sharpener— E.  Burke,  Lake- 
view,  Or. 

679,943.— Preserving  Fruits- F.  Butcher,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 

679.888 — Railway  Switch— Cantrell  &  Empey, 

Spokane,  Wash. 
679,946,— Fly  Escape-A.  J.  Collar,  Yreka,  Cal 
679,951.— Rein  Bolder— C.  A.  Conger,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

679.889.— Bailer  Connection— C  I.  Dorn,  Bards- 
dale.  Cal. 

680,029  —Lumber  Connection  —  J.  E.  Dubray, 

Madera.  CaL 
680.141.— Drying  SHINOLES-Gibbard  &  Anderson, 

Eureka,  Cal. 

680.038.  — Motor— K  Gore,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

680.039.  — Windmill— K.  Gore  Berkeley.  Cal. 

670, H-4.— Cleaning  Compound— J.  Hammer,  Ta- 

coma.  Wash. 
679,962.— Sliding  Door  —  J.  Handschumacber, 

S.  F. 

679,986.— Refrigerator  Car  —  J.  Hommel,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
680,155  — LUBRICANT—W  M.  Jones,  S.  F. 
680,053  —Jab  Cover— Madigan  &  Crocker,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

680,175  —Game— M.  Retnhart,  Portland,  Or. 
680,044.— Refrigerator— J.  R.  Slmms,  Linden, 
Cal 

680.005.— Book— P.  B.  Southworth,  Mayvllle,  Or. 
679,928.— Tea  KETTLE- C  E.  Warren,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

680,104,— Desk  Leap  Support-G.  H.  Wyman,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

34,887.— Design— J.  A.  Klrkbam,  Portland,  Or. 


Noticej  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
throug-h  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  ai-e  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Means  for  Preserving  Fruits  and  Their 
Juices.- F.  Butcher,  Healdsburg,  Cal.  No  679,943. 
Aug.  6,  1901.  This  Invention  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  decay  or  fermentation  of  the  juices  of 
fruits  or  of  fruits  or  kindred  products  in  a  liquid 
or  semi-liquid  form  after  these  products  hava 
been  hermetically  sealed,  and  where  it  is  de- 
sirable at  any  time  to  break  the  seal  and  remove 
a  part  of  the  preserved  contents.  My  invention 
consists  in  a  means  for  sterilizing  or  deodorizing 
the  air  or  vapor  that  may  be  emptied  to  the  bar- 
rel, or  other  receptacle  containing  the  preserve, 
whenever  any  of  Its  contents  are  removed,  and 
this  is  effected  by  consuming  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  sterilizing  it  as  it  enters  the  vessel  to  fill 
the  vacuum  produced  by  drawing  out  the  con- 
tents. 

Fly  Escape.— A.  J.  Collar,  Yreka,  Cal.  No  679,- 
946.  Aug.  6,  1901.  The  object  of  this  Invention  is 
to  provide  an  Inexpensive  portable  fly  escape  that 
can  be  inserted  in  any  screen  door,  or  screen  win- 
dow opening,  and  requiring  little  or  no  mechanical 
skill  to  set  it  in  position.  It  Includes  a  horizontal 
expansible  concaved  base  having  transverse 
openings  or  outlets,  a  screen  surface  with  a  trans- 
parent section  or  continuation,  and  means  for 
attaching  the  escape  to  an  opening  or  like  aper- 
ture. 

Ventilator. —  Peter  Abrahamson,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  679,932.  Aug.  6,  1901.  This  inven- 
tion comprises  a  ventilator  box  or  air  shaft  di- 
vided by  longitudinal  vertical  partition  into  in- 
gress and  egress  air  passages,  with  means  for 
deflecting  the  air  respectively  downwardly  and 
upwardly  in  these  passages.  A  damper  forms  a 
part  or  continuation  of  the  said  partition,  and  is 
turnable  to  cut  off  the  circulation. 

How'8  This? 

We  otter  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnaji  &  Marvin,  wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c.  per 
bottle.   Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  CaUlogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Rippley's 
Fly  Remover 

instantly  removes  all 
flies,  mosquitoeH,  lire  and 
otber  iusecls  from  cattle, 
horses  and  otheran»mal.s| 
sprayed  witU  it.  it  is 
healinptoany  sore.  Ani- 
mals rest  easy  and  feed 
quietly  all  day.  Cows 
Kive  in<ire  milk,  which 
is  a  hi;^'- saving.  Igal.  will 
protect  f>00co\vs.  Money 
refunded  If  animals  are 
not  protected.  Indorsed 
by  tue  be.--t  class  <>t  peo- 
ple. Order  at  once  and 
secure  arency,  yoa  can  a^ll  buadreds  of  (tallons.  I  gal.  10,  2 
gal.  e2.10.  5tril.  $4.^><),  I0e.ll.  $'.>00.  Rlppley*A  Special 
Sprayer  to  api>ly  same,  $1.  &  gal,  ConiprefHed  Air 
^"praver  to  arif-l  v «anie un  Iirpe  herd':,  $i'  Z-j.  A<ldr'-6.s. 

RIPPLEY  HARDWARE  C0MPANY,BOX212  ORAFTON.ILL. 

n««^>.  nffi,«  )    ''"'■^  I'lacelN.  Y.  City,  N.  V.  ' 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 


can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  in  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

J.A.SPENCER,   25  Williams  Street,  Dwi£hi,  Ills. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exc-lueii'fly  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Otllce,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  17fu,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S,  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
win  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientijtc  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  Inventors,  The  large 
majority  of  U,  S,  and  foreign  patents  Is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  In  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1880.) 
F«/\TEINT  rtGEINTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  FranciKO,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Feeds-^^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  •  record  of  solid 
facta. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


6Sr  PAGES,  BOtTHD  HT  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

830  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Tilt 

k  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  HI  tory,  Culture  and  Curing. 


BT  GUSTAV  KI9BN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
Kard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  I'hk  Dewky  PtiBLiSHi.vo  Co..  or  Ite 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  FrancUoo,  Oaf. 


MONEY  IF  HONEY! 

THK  WF.KKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells   all  about  It. 
SAMPLE  Copy  MAiriEoFRiE. 

Q  W  YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chlcago.Ill. 


August  24,  1901. 
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l^educinj  the  Weight. 

The  celebrated  German  physician 
Schweninger,  who  reduced  Bismarck's 
weight  nearly  100  pounds,  invented  the 
system  which  bears  his  name.  It  treats 
obesity  from  a  different  standpoint  than 
that  of  diet  alone.  It  aims  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  heart  and  liver, 
which  often  have  a  tendency  to  disease 
in  fleshy  people.  It  has  no  cut-and- 
dried  rules,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
systems,  but  is  adapted  to  individual 
conditions.  In  some  cases  sugar  and 
farinaceous  foods  are  allowed  in  modera- 
tion, while  in  others  they  are  strictly 
prohibited. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Schwen- 
inger system  over  all  others  is  that  the 
reduction  is  permanent.  The  reason  is 
that  the  axe  has  been  laid  at  the  root 
of  the  trouble  and  the  diseased  tendency 
to  undue  fat  production  has  been  funda- 
mentally checked. 

According  to  Schweninger,  all  watery 
articles  of  diet  should  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible.  Thin  beef  and  mutton 
soups  are  allowed.  Of  bread  and 
farinaceous  foods  only  six  ounces  a  day 
are  permitted.  These  six  ounces  con- 
sist of  gluten  or  stale  bread  or  dry 
toast.  Water  may  be  taken  in  modera- 
tion between  meals.  Fat  soups,  sauces, 
spices,  cereals,  macaroni,  sweet  pota- 
toes, pastry,  puddings,  pies,  cake  and 
milk  are  on  the  black  list.  Tea  and 
coffee  with  milk  may  be  used.  For  des- 
serts, fruit  is  recommended,  the  pre- 
ference being  given  to  grapes,  oranges, 
cherries,  berries  and  acid  fruits.  In 
the  matter  of  vegetables  there  is  a 
wide  range  given — squash,  turnips,  as- 
paragus, cauliflower,  onions,  celery, 
cress,  spinach,  tomatoes,  radishes,  let- 
tuce and  greens  being  permitted. 

The  only  medicines  given  during  the 
treatment  are  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid 
preparation  to  be  taken  before  meals. 

This  treatment  is  not  one  of  self- 
practice  and  can  only  be  undertaken 
under  the  guidance  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, after  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination which  determines  the  lati- 
tude in  diet  allowed,  which  is  in  turn 
dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the 
vital  organs.  Exercise  is  made  a  factor 
in  the  reduction  of  flesh  by  this  system. 
The  patient  is  frequently  made  to 
climb  hills  or  ascend  and  descend  stairs 
daily  a  given  number  of  times  to  im- 
prove the  action  of  the  heart.  The 
general  health  is  almost  invariably  im- 
proved by  the  Schweninger  system. 

Enough  hints  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  above  to  enable  those  who  are 
verging  upon  the  lines  of  unbecoming 
stoutness  to  keep  within  the  desired 
weight. — Stella  Stuart  in  June  Ledger 
Monthly. 

Customer — "You  see,  Seth  Green 
and  Cy  Black  traded  bosses,  an'  both  of 
'em  think  they're  stuck." 

Storekeeper  —  "Then  why  in  the 
world  don't  they  trade  back  again  ?  " 

Customer — "I  dunno,  unless  they're 
afraid  of  gittin'  stuck  twice." — Puck. 

Deacon  No.  1— -If  we  have  a  sounding 
board  placed  back  of  the  minister's 
pulpit  it  will  throw  out  the  sound  when 
he  is  preaching.  Deacon  No.  2 — Great 
Scott !  Don't  do  that.  If  you  throw 
out  the  sound  of  his  sermons  there 
would  be  nothing  left.  —  Baltimore 
World. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  SXA/EDEIS. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


Breeders*  Directory. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Pairs  lor  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  ist  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BCIjIiS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSETS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlleg  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporters.  Bstabllshed  1876. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSETS— The  best  A.J.C.O.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  LoB  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SANTA  TERESA  PODLTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  THOROUGHBRFD  FOWLS  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice:  Thoroughbreds.   Wm.  NUeg 
Co.,  Lo«  Angeles,  Cal.  Bstabllshed  In  1876. 


POLAND-CHINAS.— Spring  pigs  $15.00  to  120.00 
each.    S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Elngsburg,  Cal. 


60  HEAD  CHOinE  POLANU-CHINA  HOns 

from  recorded  breeders.  Boars  6  to  10  months  old; 
at  to  head  any  herd.    P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 

CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 

20  FINE   BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOB  SALE. 

Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  608 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
ing yards.  Why  not  Improve  your  stock.  Man'f 's  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulating,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  ourcatalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Poulterers'  Hand- Hook  and  Guide.  Price  40c. 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WHEN  YOU  SEE 

"HORSE-HIOn,   BULL-STRONG,  PIO-TIGUT" 
applied  to  fencing,  ital\v;iT8  means  The  PAGE. 
PA<iK  WOVK.\  WIUK  I  ENCKCO.,  ADUIAN,MICII. 


GOODS, 
NETTING, 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

I7-J9  PRBnONT  STRBBT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
Incubators  and  brooders,  Its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  SI  postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


ORDERS  ARE  COMING  IN 

for  spring  pigs.  We  have  shipped  a  few  and  have  orders  entered  for  others  to  be  shipped  when  old 
enough.  We  sold  >  wo  of  the  three  hogs  advertised  the  past  few  weeks  and  now  offer  the  remaining 
Poland-China  sow  farrowed  June  25  1900,  sired  by  Missouris  Best  U.  S.  46365  and  out  of  Happy  Queen 
134192  sired  by  the  great  $1000.00  boar  Happy  Union  41111.  Write  us  tor  particulars. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  &  Stock  Farm,  11?  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


F=^OR  F»OULTRY. 


We  have  put  in  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  ilve  hours  it  Is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
is  the  only  genuine  odorless  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.  Sample  free.  Try  it  for  your  poultry. 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  Yolo  Sts.,  San  Francisco.    (Successors  to  Emery  Fertilizer  Co.) 


Feeding  Compound 


For 
Live  Stock 


It  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  all  animals  that  they 
receive  a  suitable  addition  to  the  ration,  not  only  to  re- 
store them  if  out  of  condition,  but  to  keep  them  in  the 
most  profitable  state  of  health.  This  is  obtained  by 
Lincoln  Feeding  Compound  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  and  desirable  substitute  for  so-called  "Stock 
Foods."  Write  for  literature  regarding  this  cheap  and 
economical  preparation. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  152  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  :    Room  37,  Sheldon  Baildlng;,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDIIION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 
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The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 
Modifications. 

Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 

California  Mission  Fruits. 

Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and  Grafting. 

Preparation  for  Planting. 

Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 

The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
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XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple.  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond.Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Di.seases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


470  PAGES.  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Prlco  ^^.SO,  F^ostpaid  /\ny\A/he=ro. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  C^^l. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits.'* 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PR.\CTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Lc  cation  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation 
Asparagus. 

336  PAGES.  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

F»r!ce,   ^:2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Franc's  o.  Cal. 

Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  BENICIA  ROTARY  DISC  PLOWS 


l-DISC  BENICIA  ROTARY  DISC  PLOW. 


2-DISC  BENICIA  ROTARY  DISC  PLOW. 


oooooo 


Can  Use  2-Disc 
where  the 
Single  Sulky  Plow 
was  formerly 
used. 


oooooo 


3-DISC  BENICIA  ROTARY  DISC  PLOW. 


Can  Use  3-Disc 
where  the 
2-Gang  Moldboard 
was  formerly 
used. 


Xhls  Is  Done  With  tHe  Same  Team,  and  No  Greater  Draft. 

You  to  Count  the  Saving  to  You. 


It  Is  for 


SAN  f^RANCISCO. 


Sc  HA/V\ILT^ON, 


SACRA  m  EN  TO. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS.  FRUIT  GRADERS. 

WOOD  SAWS. 
SEED  CLEANERS.  BONE  GRINDERS. 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FOR    FULL    F»rt  RTICULrtRS,  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St..  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts..  PORTLAND. 


*^Ohio''  Self=Feed  Ensilage  Cutter, 

WITH  DIRBCT-BLAST  BLOWER  ELEVATOR. 

Self-Feed.    Saves  Labor  and  Earns  Dollars.    Will  Deliver  the  Cut 
Ensilage  Into  Any  Ordinary  Silo. 

TUBSE  MACHINES  EXCEED  ALL  OTHERS  IM  WIDTH  OF  THROAT  AND  CAPACITT. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  SEND  10c.  FOR  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


State  Fair  of  1901 

At  SACRAMENTO.  CAL.,  September  2d  to  14th. 
Greatest  Race  Meeting  in  the  State. 

Two  Weeks  of  Runnlog,  Trotting  and  Pacing.    Famous  Horses  will  Race. 


DRAFT  HORSES,  SWINE,  AND  SHEEP. 

The  Pick  of  the  World.  Come  and  sea 
the  Highest  Types  of  Farm  Animals. 

CATTLE— BEEF  AND  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Grand  Animals  —  See  them  and  try  to 
breed  some  like  them. 


GREAT  FOCLTRT  SHOW.   All  Standard 

and  Fancy  Breeds. 

PAVILION  EXHIBIT  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 
FINEST  PRODUCTS.  Fruits,  Cereals, 
Hops,  Wines,  Oils,  Grasses,  and  Fibers. 


Band  Concerts,  Art  Display,  Meeting  of  the  State  Dairy  Convention,  Dairy  Exhibits,  Farm  Machinery. 
COmE    TO    XHE  AIR. 


Know  your  State,  and  try  to  grow  and  make  and  breed  as  good  as  tboselyou  see. 

EXHIBITS  CA.RRIED  FREE.      EXCURSION  RATES  TO  VISITORS. 

For  Particulars  and  Premium  List,  apply  to 


GEORGE    VAy.  JACKSON, 
Secretary. 


SF'FtECK.ELS, 
President. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  9. 
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THIRTIETH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Silos  at  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Corvallis  has  been 
doing  something  in  the  construction 
and  use  of  silos  which  may  be  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  to  Californians. 
Dr.  Withycombe,  the  vice-director,  is 
a  stock  expert  of  high  rank  and  is 
widely  known  in  this  State.  He  has 
just  prepared  a  bulletin  on  "  Silos  and 
Silage  "  which  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  station  tests  and  some  additional 
advice  from  various  sources.  To  secure 
silage  for  feeding  experiments,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  at  another  time,  four 
moderate  sized  stave  silos  were  con- 
structed, two  being  9  feet  and  two  10 
feet  in  diameter.  Each  silo  is  22  feet 
deep.  Two  by  four-inch  dressed  fir 
lumber  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
these  silos.  In  the  9-foot  silos  the  two 
by  fours  were  used  with  square  edges. 
The  staves  of  one  of  the  larger  silos 
were  beveled  so  that  they  would  fit 
snugly  both  at  the  inner  and  outer  sur- 
faces. The  remaining  silo  was  con- 
structed with  tongued  and  grooved 
staves.  The  two  smaller  ones  and  the 
one  constructed  with  tongued  and 
grooved  lumber  proved  satisfactory 
with  results  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  one  built  with  beveled  staves  was 
very  unsatisfactory,  as  much  of  the 
silage  in  contact  with  the  walls  was 
spoiled,  which  was  manifestly  due  to 


the  admission  of  air.  This  was  largely 
attributable  to  faulty  workmanship  in 
making  the  bevel.  In  view  of  the 
marked  preference  in  this  State  for 
silos  of  studs  and  boards,  built  accord- 
ing to  the  description  given  on  page 
125  of  last  week's  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  the  success  of  these  stave  silos 
in  Oregon  is  interesting. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
stave  and  frame  silos,  Dr.  Withycombe 
says  that  he  considers  the  stave  silo 
entirely  satisfactory  in  his  State  for  the 
average  dairyman  or  farmer,  but 
gives  the  preference  to  the  frame  silo  i 
where  great  strength  and  capacity  are 
needed.  Probably  they  do  not  have  as 
great  danger  of  neglected  stave  silos 
collapsing  when  empty  in  the  dry  sea- 
son as  we  have  in  California.  For  foun- 
dations for  stave  silos,  he  says  they  are 
sometimes  placed  directly  upon  the 
smoothed  ground,  but  a  foundation  of 
lumber  is  better  and  will  probably 
prove  as  durable  as  the  bottom  portion 
of  the  staves  of  the  silo.  When  lumber 
is  used  for  the  foundation,  the  ground 
should  first  be  made  level  and  well  ham- 
mered down.  Then  lay  2-inch  plank, 
placed  as  close  together  as  possible, 
and  cover  this  with  1-inch  planks  so  as 
to  break  joints.  A  good  foundation  can 
be  prepared  with  small  rock  or  gravel. 
An  excavation  is  first  made  from  4  to 
6  inches  deep,  slightly  larger  than  the 
contemplated  silo.    This  is  filled  with 


Stave  Silo  at  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  at  Corvallis. 


Stave  Silo,  Showing  Arrangement  of  Scaffolding  to  Aid  in  Construction. 


the  rock,  which  is  to  be  well  hammered 
down,  and  the  whole  can  be  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  well  puddled  clay. 
The  best,  and  perhaps  the  most 
economical  foundation  in  the  end,  is 
that  of  concrete. 

To  set  up  a  stave  silo,  after  the  foun- 
dation is  properly  laid,  it  is  best  to 
erect  a  scaffold.  This  can  be  done  by 
first  setting  up  four  6x6  posts  at  the 
corners  of  a  square  sufficiently  large  to 
encompass  the  silo.  To  these  nail 
securely  1x6  planks,  horizontally,  one 
near  the  bottom,  one  halfway  up,  and  a 
third  near  the  top  on  each  side  of  the 
square.  To  these  planks,  at  each  angle 
of  the  square,  nail  1x6  pieces  so  that 
the  inner  edge  will  just  touch  the  staves 
when  set  up.  Then  place  in  position 
one  stave  and  tack  it  to  the  1x6  at  the 
angle  of  the  square.  Care  should  be 
exercised  to  have  the  first  stave  per- 
pendicular to  the  point  where  it  rests 
upon  the  circle  previously  drawn  on 
the  foundation.  As  each  stave  is  placed 
in  position,  it  should  be  toenailed  at  the 
top.  When  a  few  staves  have  been 
placed,  boards  can  be  nailed  across  the 
top.  They  will  serve  both  as  a  plat- 
form and  as  a  support  to  the  staves. 
To  maintain  a  uniform  circular  outline 
during  the  time  the  staves  are  being 
put  in  position,  an  ordinary  templet 
may  be  used.  After  the  staves  are  all 
in  place  the  hoops  should  put  on,  and 


the  templet  removed.  When  slightly 
beveled,  tongued  and  grooved  staves 
are  used,  no  templet  will  be  required. 
Simply  place  the  staves  on  the  circle 
and  toenail  at  the  top. 

Hoops  for  the  silo  can  be  made  of  any 
suitable  material,  such  as  1-inch, 
inch  or  f-inch  round  iron ;  J-inch  flat 
iron,  2  inches  wide,  or  wire.  The  size 
of  the  hoops  are  governed  by  the  capac- 
ity of  the  silo.  For  a  silo  12  feet  or  less 
in  diameter,  y\-inch  round  iron  will  be 
sufiBcient.  The  round  hoops  are  more 
generally  used  and  give  satisfaction. 

It  is  estimated  by  King  that  the 
pressure  from  silage  when  settling,  at 
the  time  of  filling,  increases  with  the 
depth  at  the  rate  of  eleven  pounds  per 
square  foot  for  each  12  inches  of  depth. 
At  a  depth  of  10  feet  the  lateral  pres- 
sure is  110  pounds  per  square  foot ;  at 
20  feet  it  is  220  pounds,  and  at  30  feet 
330  pounds.  Hence,  the  hoops  should 
be  larger  and  stronger  at  the  bottom  of 
the  silo  than  at  the  top,  or  their 
strength  be  augmented  by  placing  them 
closer  together.  The  first  hoop  may  be 
placed  6  inches  from  the  bottom,  the 
next  a  foot  above  this,  and  increase  the 
space  6  inches  between  each  hoop  until 
the  distance  between  them  reaches  4 
feet,  which  should  be  maintained  to  the 
top  of  the  silo.  A  lighter  hoop  may  be 
used  toward  the  top,  as  the  pressure 
from  the  silage  is  comparatively  small. 
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The  Week. 

We  are  at  the  end  of  August  and  entering  the  bor- 
ders of  a  new  rainy  season.  Certain  signs  have 
already  awakened  the  prophets  and  varying  degrees 
of  wetness  are  threatened  very  soon.  The  cooler  air 
of  the  last  week,  the  fog  which  at  times  has  reached 
dropping  density,  and  the  sough  of  the  wind  have  led 
the  apprehensive  to  note  the  approach  of  autumn 
and  to  remember  that  early  September  is  sometimes 
quite  damp.  It  is  very  desirable  that  such  appre- 
hensions should  not  be  too  quickly  realized  this  year. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  fruit  still  out  and  it  is  worth 
something  now.  Hay  and  grain  are  lying  under  the 
sky  in  unusually  large  quantities  because  of  the  dis- 
arrangement of  transportation  through  the  strike 
and  people  are  less  than  usually  prepared  for  rain. 
It  is,  therefore,  some  satisfaction  to  feel  that  it  often 
takes  a  great  deal  of  threatening  to  make  a  rain  and 
that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  everything  except 
the  strike  could  be  gotten  in  out  of  the  rain,  and  if 
the  strike  should  get  wet  through  it  would  be  rightly 
served.  There  has  been,  however,  much  rightly 
placed  disappointment  that  heat  and  dryness  have 
been  too  small  in  degree  to  favor  the  ripening  and 
curing  of  the  later  fruits,  and  it  would  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  State  to  have  a  dry  September  with 
plenty  of  water  afterwards. 

The  struggle  to  keep  things  moving  in  the  face  of 
the  strike  is  Accomplishing  something.  One  ship  of 
wheat  and  barley  and  one  of  flour  have  been  loaded 
and  sent  on,  and  a  steamer  has  gone  with  part  of  its 
cargo  of  barley  for  New  York.  Spot  wheat  is  steady, 
but  there  is  little  doing  and  options  are  dragging. 
Barley  is  steady  and  no  option  business  at  all.  If 
ships  could  be  handled  at  all  briskly  this  would 
change  notably,  for  there  are  forty  ships  on  the  en- 
gaged list,  capable  of  carrying  out  125,000  tons  of 
grain.  If  these  could  be  cargoed  it  would  make  up 
for  past  idleness,  and  they  ought  to  be  filled  and  dis- 
patched, no  matter  whose  fancied  interest  opposes. 
Oats  are  quiet,  steady  and  unchanged.  Corn  is  still 
too  scarce  to  talk  of.  New  crop  beans  are  coming 
slowly  from  the  river  region ;  buyers  are  talking 
down,  but  there  is  no  particular  change  yet.  Bran 
and  millfeed  are  still  scarce,  and  the  fact 
that  the  strike  prevents  inward  shipments  is  bring- 
ing great  hardship  upon  our  dairymen.  The  cows 
will  resent  this  and  a  possible  milk  famine  will  con- 
vince many  more  that  the  present  condition  of  things 
is  intolerable.  Hay  is  unchanged  and  dragging  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  handled.    Beef  is  easier  and  slow 


and  so  is  mutton.  Hogs  are  still  high  and  no  pack- 
ing is  being  done.  Butter  is  various,  choice  fresh  is 
firm,  but  the  market  is  hurt  by  receipts  of  delayed 
shipments,  which  have  lost  quality,  and  there  is  also 
some  Eastern  arriving.  Cheese  is  moderately  firm. 
Eggs  are  higher  all  around,  but  only  the  very  best 
are  firm  under  the  advance.  Eastern  eggs  are  still 
coming.  Poultry  is  doing  fairly.  Some  geese  and 
young  turkeys  have  sold  well  this  week.  Potatoes 
are  still  booming  for  Eastern  shipment,  and  onions 
are  also  stiff  and  higher.  Some  river  growers 
are  credited  with  having  made  almost  incred- 
ible amounts  of  money.  Good  fruit  is  in 
brisk  demand  and  hard  to  find.  Lemons 
are  quiet  and  limes  have  gone  to  pieces. 
Dried  fruits  are  strong  and  nearly  all  kinds  high.  It 
is  claimed  that  three-quarters  of  this  year's  dried 
peach  crop  has  already  been  sold.  Prunes  are  mov- 
ing moderately  and  new  crop  prices  are  better. 
Hops  are  still  dull  and  honey  heavy,  though  ship- 
ments of  the  latter  to  Europe  are  progressing. 
Dealers'  prices  for  almonds  are  below  growers' 
views.  Chile  walnuts  are  selling  high  and  the  new 
crop  of  California  should  find  good  prices.  As  for 
wool,  there  is  too  little  here  to  do  anything  with. 

There  is  a  rush  on  for  prunes.  The  packers  have 
refused  to  handle  this  year's  crop  of  the  Association 
and  have  started  in  to  buy  uncured  prunes  right  and 
left  from  growers.  It  is  telegraphed  from  San  Jose 
that  most  of  the  growers  in  the  valley  have  con- 
tracted their  prunes  green  at  prices  ranging  from 
$22  to  $35.  All  of  these  have  been  purchased  by 
members  of  the  Packers'  Company.  This  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  growers'  contract  with  the  Cured 
Fruit  Association,  so  that  the  latter  will  have  no  re- 
dress. If  the  packer  who  purchases  the  green  fruit 
does  not  choose  to  deliver  to  the  Association,  the  re- 
dress will  be  against  him.  Whether  the  contract  can 
be  enforced  in  law  is  uncertain.  Meantime  the  Cured 
Fruit  Association  is  pushing  its  warehouse  at  Santa 
Clara  and  the  Packers'  Company  is  involved  in 
a  lawsuit  with  a  group  of  its  own  members 
which  are  alleged  to  have  pocketed  part  of  the 
yield  of  an  adroit  trade,  thus  turning  to  their  own 
use  what  belonged  either  to  the  purchasers  or  to  the 
producers  of  the  goods  involved.  The  whole  situa- 
tion, both  between  the  Packers  and  the  Association, 
and  between  each  organization  and  its  own  member- 
ship, seems  to  be  getting  sadly  confused,  and  it  will 
take  an  army  of  lawyers  and  judges  to  straighten  it 
out.  It  looks  as  though  San  Jose  might  need  an- 
other courthouse  more  than  another  warehouse. 


One  question  which  is  sharply  imminent  now  is  how 
far  the  contract  which  growers  made  with  the  Asso- 
ciation for  1900  and  1901  will  hold.  Selling  prunes 
fresh  seems  clearly  to  escape  the  contract.  But 
other  members  of  the  Association  are  selling  futures 
on  cured  prunes  in  advance  of  decision  of  a  case  now 
in  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  whether  the  old  contract 
is  of  any  value  if  not  accompanied  by  delivery  of  the 
goods.  This  question  seems  now  to  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  any  future  life  for  the  Association,  and  the 
president,  F.  N.  Woods,  said  in  an  interview  that 
until  the  Supreme  Court  shall  decide  whether  Judge 
Seawell  was  right  or  wrong  the  Association  was  not 
in  a  position  to  determine  just  what  to  do  with  its 
contracts  for  this  year.  The  situation  is  an  ex- 
tremely critical  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  reached  very 
shortly,  as  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  delivery  of 
prunes  by  the  members,  either  to  the  Association  or 
to  outside  parties.  Meantime  many  are  selling 
fresh  prunes  for  a  high  price  and  cutting  the  legal 
knot  in  that  way. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  current  reports 
about  the  illness  of  Luther  Burbank  are  somewhat 
overdrawn.  The  fair  conclusion  from  such  reports 
would  be  that  Mr.  Burbank  is  largely  incapacitated, 
if  not  on  the  verge  of  actual  collapse.  The  fact  is 
that  he  is  considerably  worn  by  this  summer's  work, 
for  it  has  been  an  unusually  hard  one.  There  seems 
to  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  wise  men  among 
California's  visitors  this  summer,  a  fact  which  local 
experts  in  all  lines  have  discovered.  Mr.  Burbank 
has  had  his  full  share  of  inquiry  and  investigation  by 
them,  and  it  is  quite  a  drain  upon  nerve  force.  He 
has  also  had  an  unusual  amount  of  close  observation 


to  make  upon  the  many  and  strange  things  which 
have  come  into  existence  at  his  summons.  He  has 
also  undertaken  a  striking  exhibit  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  which  required  much  effort  and  dis- 
crimination. After  all  these  Mr.  Burbank  was  very 
tired,  as  he  has  a  right  to  be,  and  his  physician  sent 
him  into  exile  for  a  few  days  at  a  rest-joint  or  sani- 
tarium, the  effect  of  which  we  understand  was  quickly 
manifested  and  he  is  recuperating  rapidly.  This  fact 
will  be  widely  welcomed. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Friendly,  but  of  Formidable  Mien. 

To  THE  Editor: — While  picking  peaches  to-day,  I 
discovered  to  my  horror  a  kind  of  bug  or  a  scale  new 
to  me.  I  have  cut  some  bark  from  a  tree,  showing 
them  just  as  I  found  them,  and  a  piece  from  a  peach 
with  three  bugs  on  it.  Will  you  name  the  insect  and 
give  me  its  habits,  and,  if  destructive  to  the  trees,  a 
way  to  kill  them  ?  Very  few  are  on  the  fruit,  but 
they  are  very  plentiful  on  the  large  limbs  ;  I  have  not 
seen  any  on  limbs  less  than  1  inch  in  diameter  on  the 
lower  side,  and  always,  you  will  notice,  they  are 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  blood-sucker — very  hard 
to  brush  off  the  tree. — A.  B.  Smith,  Campbell. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  terror  of  our  corre- 
spondent over  the  discovery,  for  the  insects  are  of 
very  formidable  aspect.  We  are  glad  to  assure  him, 
however,  that,  from  the  orchardist's  point  of  view, 
they  are  beautiful  and  beneficent.  They  are  the  pupa 
forms  of  one  of  our  quite  common  ladybugs,  Exochro- 
mus  Pilatei,  commonly  called  Pilate's  ladybug.  It  has 
credit  for  feeding  upon  black  scale,  and  probably 
takes  a  wider  range  among  young  scales  and  plant 
lice.  It  resembles  the  twice-stabbed  ladybug,  but  is 
larger  and  has  the  rear  part  of  the  under  side  of  its 
body  black,  while  the  twice-stabbed  is  reddish  in  that 
region.  It  can  be  readily  recognized  by  the  two 
large,  reddish  spots  upon  its  shining  black  wing 
covers.  Probably  our  correspondent  would  not  have 
been  so  alarmed  had  he  seen  the  perfect  beetles 
which  have  these  marks,  but  he  happened  to  find  the 
purpae.  The  larva  is  light  colored  and  covered  with 
spines,  which  give  it  a  formidable  porcupiny  appear- 
ance. When  it  is  fully  grown  it  attaches  itself  to 
the  bark,  and  soon  the  larval  skin  splits  along  the 
back  and  exposes  the  purpa  within.  This  is  the  form 
which  our  correspondent  found,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
brush  from  the  bark,  not  because  it  has  a  sucker, 
but  because  the  insect  protects  itself  during  its 
dormancy  by  a  strong  attachment.  In  a  few  days  the 
beetle  emerges  from  its  coverings  and  begins  a  free 
life  on  the  tree.  If  Mr.  Smith  looks  now  he  will  prob- 
ably find  the  cases  empty  and  the  red-spotted  black 
beetles  foraging  around  the  trees  for  acceptable  food 
and  freeing  the  tree  from  scale  and  aphis  pests  to 
the  extent  of  its  appetite.  Of  course,  all  forms  of 
this  insect  should  be  cherished  and  not  destroyed. 

The  Peach  Moth. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  late  crop  of  peaches,  which 
will  be  ready  for  marketing  within  the  next  two 
weeks,  will  be  affected  somewhat  by  the  worm  of  the 
peach  moth.  In  some  places  the  effects  will  be  of 
considerable  consequence.  Would  you  advise  a  spray? 
How  will  the  kerosene  emulsion  answer  at  present  ? 
If  advisable  to  use  it,  how  would  you  suggest  that  it 
be  prepared  for  use  at  this  time  ? — Grower,  New- 
castle. 

According  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject we  do  not  think  there  is  any  practicable  applica- 
tion for  the  peach  moth  when  the  fruit  is  so  nearly 
matured.  Probably  a  number  of  the  larvae  which 
are  wandering  about  on  the  tree  and  finally  conclude 
to  strike  the  peach  near  the  stem  might  be  caught 
in  a  thorough  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  of  the 
ordinary  strength.  The  question  would  be  whether 
one  can  use  coal  oil  upon  fruit  so  near  ripening  with- 
out interfering  with  the  aroma  of  the  fruit.  It  would 
be  certainly  worth  while  for  you  to  try  a  tree  or  two 
with  this  application,  so  as  to  compare  the  results 
with  a  tree  of  the  same  variety  near  by  which  is  not 
sprayed.  Note  whether  there  is  any  ill  effect  from 
the  kerosene  ;  also  whether  the  use  of  it  gives  you  a 
fewer  number  of  injured  peaches.  We  are  not  aware 
that  such  an  experiment  has  yet  been  made.  Insects 
entering  the  fruit,  as  the  larva  of  the  peach  moth 
does,  are  usually  successfully  met  by  the  use  of  Paris 
green,  and  Paris  green  is  found  to  be  safe  with  ap- 
ples and  pears.  We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  safe 
to  use  the  Paris  green  on  the  peach  because  of  the 
danger  when  applied  so  near  to  the  ripening  that 
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much  of  it  might  be  retained  in  the  furry  coat  of  the 
fruit  and  in  that  way  render  it  dangerous  to  the  con- 
sumer. If  you  wish  to  try  a  tree  with  Paris  green, 
and  will  send  a  box  of  the  fruit  when  it  is  duly 
ripened  after  such  a  spraying,  to  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  University  at  Berkeley,  they  will 
make  a  chemical  test  to  determine  whether  any  of 
the  poison  has  been  actually  retained.  In  using  Paris 
green  on  the  peach,  one  pound  to  300  gallons  of 
water  is  as  strong  as  the  foliage  will  stand.  In 
spraying  with  the  kerosene  emulsion,  the  effort 
should  be  to  reach  all  the  twigs  and  branches 
of  the  tree,  so  as  to  catch  the  larvaj  while  they  are 
wandering  about.  In  the  case  of  Paris  green  it  is 
not  important  to  do  this,  but  rather  to  reach  so  far 
as  possible  the  stem  ends  of  the  fruit  itself. 

Paste  for  Aphis  on  Youn^  Trees. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  a  sample  of  apple  twigs 
infested  with  an  insect  very  destructive  to  young 
trees  in  this  section.  What  treatment  will  check  it  ? 
Are  not  the  Muir  and  Wager  peaches  generally  con- 
sidered identical  ? — Reader,  Carrville. 

The  insect  on  the  apple  twigs  is  an  aphis,  or  leaf 
louse  of  the  apple.  This  insect  usually  collects  on  the 
new  growth  and  is  especially  injurious  on  nursery  or 
young  orchard  trees.  It  can  be  readily  killed  by 
kerosene  emulsion,  soap  wash,  etc.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hannibal,  of  Agnews,  informs  us  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  killing  aphids  of  this  kind  on 
young  trees  by  bending  down  the  tips  of  the  branches 
and  dipping  them  in  a  bucket  containing  a  thin  fiour 
paste.  This  paste  incloses  the  insect  on  drying  and 
soon  scales  off,  doing  the  tree  no  injury.  This  same 
proposition  was  once  proposed  as  a  treatment  for 
scale  insects,  the  trees  being  sprayed  with  thin 
paste,  but  it  was  found  that  the  paste  was  not  tena- 
cious enough  to  peel  off  the  scale.  For  free  insects, 
like  the  aphis,  it  works  well  and  may  be  serviceable 
as  a  handily  made  and  safe  treatment  for  insects 
occurring  in  masses  on  the  tips  of  branches  easily 
reached  as  are  nursery  or  young  orchard  trees. 

The  Muir  and  Wager  peaches  are  probably  either 
identical,  or  the  Muir  is  a  seedling  from  the  Wager, 
the  Wager  having  Jhe  habit  of  reproducing  itself 
quite  true  to  the  type  from  its  seed. 

Tomatoes  in  California. 

To  THE  Editor: — Is  there  any  published  account  of 
California  tomato  growing  ?  Are  tomatoes  grown 
with  irrigation  equal  to  those  grown  in  localities  not 
requiring  irrigation  ? — Reader,  San  Diego. 

A  statement  quite  in  detail  concerning  California 
practices  with  the  tomato  is  contained  in  our  book, 
"  California  Vegetables."  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  California  tomato  product  is  grown  without 
irrigation,  because  there  are  very  large  areas  of 
naturally  moist  lands  which  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is,  however,  perfectly  practicable  to  grow 
tomatoes  with  irrigation,  providing  proper  care  is 
taken  not  to  give  the  plants  an  excess  of  water. 
Such  excess  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  plant  at 
the  expense  of  the  fruiting,  and  over-irrigated  plants, 
therefore,  cast  their  blossoms  for  a  long  time,  but 
finally  will  set  some  of  them.  After  the  fruit  is  set 
excessive  irrigation  makes  it  too  large  and  watery. 
Just  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  (it  matters  not 
whether  it  comes  from  rainfall  or  irrigation)  results 
in  a  dense,  meaty  tomato,  which  is  essential  for  the 
market  and  for  canning. 

Johnson  Grass  Once  More. 

To  THE  Editor: — Find  enclosed  samples  of  Millet 
grass.  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  anything  that 
can  be  used  to  destroy  this  grass.  It  was  sown  for 
provender  and  it  is  spreading  so  badly  that  it  has 
begun  to  be  a  dreadful  pest.  Would  salting  kill  it  ? 
What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  trees  if  I  used 
enough  salt  to  kill  the  grass  ? — Orchardist,  Penryn. 

The  specimen  which  you  send  is  Johnson  grass,  one 
of  the  most  serious  pests  that  has  ever  gained  intro- 
duction to  our  fruit  districts.  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate.  The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to 
plow  up  at  this  time  of  the  year,  allow  the  ground  to 
dry  thoroughly  (providing  it  is  not  a  clay  which  bakes 
hard  On  drying)  and  then  rake  out  all  the  roots  which 
can  be  collected.  An  ordinary  horse  hay  rake  works 
well  for  this  purpose.  Gather  and  burn  all  the  roots 
that  can  be  gotten  out  from  the  soil.  When  growth 
starts  again  from  the  roots  which  are  overlooked, 
begin  cultivation  with  a  flat  tooth  cultivator  or  weed 
cutter,  cutting  off  all  shoots  beneath  the  surface  of 


the  ground  and  repeat  this  cultivation  at  short  inter- 
vals so  that  the  plant  can  make  no  new  top  growth. 
This  will  require  cultivation  once  a  week  or  ten  days. 
The  secret  of  success  lies  in  smothering  the  plant, 
never  allowing  it  to  have  the  benefit  of  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  long  and  expensive  process, 
but  none  other  seems  to  promise  any  success.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  any  application  of  salt  or  other 
chemical  substances  which  will  be  injurious  to  this 
plant  without  killing  trees  or  vines,  or  rendering  the 
soil  unfertile  to  any  other  plant  until  the  salt  is 
washed  out  by  rain  or  irrigation.  It  has  been  found 
by  experiment  that  salt  enough  to  kill  the  plant  will 
render  the  soil  unfertile  for  three  following  years, 
even  in  a  region  where  the  soil  is  loose  and  there  is 
ample  rainfall.  At  the  same  time,  although  the  task 
is  difficult  it  must  be  undertaken,  for  this  plant  will 
render  the  ground  nearly  valueless  for  orchard  or 
vineyard  purposes.  The  only  alternative  seems  to 
be  to  get  the  plant  out  or  to  sell  out. 

Meadow  Grasses. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  Hungarian  Brome  grass  of 
the  same  nature  as  Johnson  grass  ?  Is  Meadow 
Fescue  or  English  blue  grass  adaptable  to  this  cli- 
mate on  damp,  loose  soil  ?  I  find  that  Hungarian 
Brome  grass  costs  $7.20  to  seed  per  acre  and 
Meadow  Fescue  costs  .f3.50  per  acre.  Do  you  know 
any  reason  why  the  Meadow  Fescue  should  not  be 
chosen  ?  Would  you  mix  anything  with  Italian  rye 
grass  or  plant  it  alone  on  rich  moist  sandy  soil  to  ob- 
tain a  five-years'  stand  for  hay  and  pasture  ? — 
Reader,  Santa  Rosa. 

Hungarian  Brome  grass  is  not  at  all  like  Johnson 
grass.  It  does  not  make  running  roots  and  cannot 
become  such  a  pest  as  the  latter.  The  Meadow 
Fescue  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  in  California  to 
warrant  one  in  undertaking  a  large  sowing  of  it.  It 
is  satisfactory  in  some  localities,  but  not  in  others. 
The  Brome  grass  sowing  is  a  better  proposition,  be- 
cause it  is  more  widely  tried  and  found  to  live  through 
our  dry  summer  in  all  but  the  more  arid  soils.  For 
this  reason  we  do  not  think  the  grasses  can  be  com- 
pared on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the  seed,  for  the 
Meadow  Fescue  might  be  the  more  expensive  even  at 
a  lower  cost,  because  of  the  lack  of  adaptation  to  the 
local  conditions.  We  would  advise  the  larger  sowing 
of  Hungarian  Brome  grass  and  a  small  piece  of 
Meadow  Fescue  as  an  experiment.  It  is  well  to  sow 
some  English  rye  grass  seed  in  connection  with  the 
Italian  rye  grass,  for  the  perennial  character  of  the 
Italian  is  not  fully  determined,  and  if  it  should  give 
out  soon,  the  English,  which  is  thoroughly  perennial, 
would  occupy  the  field. 

Lye  Dipping  Without  Rinsing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  saw  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  a  question  whether  it  is  best 
to  rinse  prunes  after  dipping  in  lye.  In  answer  I 
would  say  that  a  large  part  of  the  prune-dipping  out- 
fits sent  out  last  year  had  no  arrangements  for  rins- 
ing. I  dipped  upwards  of  150  tons  last  year  for  one 
of  the  most  progressive  growers,  and  we  only  used 
1  to  H  cans  of  lye  to  one  of  the  largest-sized  furnace 
tanks,  and  usually  dipped  from  five  to  eight  tons  at 
a  dipping.  But  we  used  the  grader  and  sticker,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  were  a  dozen  frog-bellies  the 
whole  season  ;  we  only  used  about  1100  6-foot  trays 
to  dry  the  whole  crop  on.  We  always  made  fresh 
lye  each  dipping.  I  know  of  many  others  with  ket- 
tles and  baskets  who  do  not  rinse,  but  always  change 
the  lye  often.  The  dews,  while  drying  as  late  in  the 
season  as  this,  give  sufficient  washing  off  of  the  lye 
for  general  use,  if  the  dip  is  changed  often  enough. 
The  lye  should  always  be  kept  at  boiling  point,  and 
the  prunes  should  be  kept  in  only  as  long  as  is  neces- 
sary to  dump  them  ;  then  lay  your  boxes  to  one  side 
and  dump  out  the  basket  of  prunes  into  the  grader 
hopper  or  hopper  and  spreader  which  you  use.— 
H.  H.  HuNTTiNG,  Lodi. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  statement.  It  is  a  speedy 
process  and  on  the  side  of  cheapening  production. 
Anyone  desiring  to  experiment  with  it  should  note 
particularly  the  frequency  of  freshening  the  lye,  the 
heat  and  the  rapid  handling.  We  would  like  to  hear 
further  about  the  experience  of  others.  Sometimes 
the  quickest  routes  are  not  on  all  accounts  the  best. 

Fasciation,  Not  Fascination. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  you  a  photograph,  taken 
some  time  ago,  of  a  freaky  cauliflower  plant  which, 
instead  of  developing  and  heading  regularly,  made  a 
flat  stem  about  i  inch  thick  and  3  inches  wide,  with 
little  scales  arranged  in  irregular  rows  across  the 
flat  surface.  Is  that  what  you  call  "fascination  "  in 
last  week's  issue  ?— Reader,  Amador  county. 

The  phenomenon  is  the  same  in  character  in  this 


cauliflower  plant  as  in  the  other  instances  of  abnor 
mal  growth  which  we  mentioned  last  week,  but  it  is 
fasciation,  not  fascination.  The  printer  must  be 
credited  with  improving  our  manuscript  by  using  a 
word  more  enchanting  and  alluring  than  we  intended. 
Pasciated  and  fasciation  are  the  proper  words,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  old  Latin  fasces — a  bundle  of 
rods,  which  we  thought,  when  we  first  saw  the  error, 
would  be  very  appropriately  used  on  the  printer 
aforesaid. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

I^cport  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endintf 
August  26, 1901. 

Alexander  McAdik,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  temperature  has  been  several  degrees  below  nor- 
mal during  the  week,  the  weather  clear,  and  conditions 
favorable  for  all  ripening  fruit  except  Tokay  grapes, 
which  are  not  coloring  well,  owing  to  cool  weather.  Late 
deciduous  fruits  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  a  fair  crop  is 
being  gathered.  Prune  drying  is  progressing;  the  fruit 
is  of  good  size  and  quality,  but  the  yield  is  below  aver- 
age. Oranges  are  in  good  condition.  Almond  harvest 
continues;  the  crop  is  heavier  than  anticipated.  Hops 
are  yielding  a  good  crop.  Beets,  corn  and  vegetables 
are  looking  well.  Grain  harvest  is  practically  completed, 
and  thrashing  is  progressing  rapidly. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  has  been  considerably  cooler  during  the 
week,  and  somewhat  unfavorable  for  fruit  drying  and 
maturing  of  the  grape  crop.  In  San  Benito  county  the 
prune  crop  is  much  below  average,  but  the  fruit  is  of 
superior  size  and  quality.  Fruit  will  be  a  very  light  crop 
in  Humboldt  and  Lake  counties.  Grapes  are  doing  well, 
but  at  present  the  prospect  is  that  the  yield  will  be  be- 
low the  average.  Citrus  fruits  are  thrifty.  Grain 
thrashing  and  harvesting  continue.  At  San  Luis  Obispo 
grain  is  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  40,000  sacks  daily,  and 
is  piled  up  along  the  railroad  track;  owing  to  labor 
troubles  in  San  Francisco,  no  shipments  are  being  made. 
Bean  canning  has  commenced  in  Lake  county.  Hops, 
beets  and  corn  are  in  good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  much  cooler  than  the  week 
previous,  the  nights  having  been  especially  cool.  The 
grain  harvest  is  completed  except  in  a  few  sections  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  valley.  Deciduous  fruits  are 
ripening  rapidly.  The  canneries  and  driers  are  in  full 
operation.  Large  shipments  of  fruit  continue  to  East- 
ern markets  and  melons  to  the  Northwest.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  melon  crop  has  been  harvested.  Grapes 
are  making  fine  progress,  and  picking  will  commence  in 
about  a  week  or  ten  days.  Sweet  potatoes  are  being 
harvested,  and  will  make  a  good  crop.  Hay  is  being 
shipped  in  large  quantities.  Water  continues  plentiful, 
and  stock  of  all  kinds  are  reported  in  good  condition. 
Farmers  are  busy  preparing  for  fall  work. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Slightly  cooler  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  fogs  along  the  coast.  Vineyards  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  grapes  are  ripening  and  becoming  sweeter 
under  favorable  conditions.  The  berry  crop  is  nearly  all 
gathered,  and  deciduous  fruits  are  being  canned  and 
dried.  Melons  are  abundant.  The  orange  crop  in  the 
vicinity  of  North  Ontario  will  be  lighter  than  last  sea- 
son's, but  the  fruit  is  reported  in  excellent  condition.  In 
other  places  the  yield  will  probably  be  above  average. 
Walnuts  are  looking  well,  and  will  yield  a  good  crop. 
Beans,  beets,  corn  and  vegetables  are  doing  well. 

Eureka  Summary. — Very  warm  weather  continued 
throughout  the  interior.  Apples,  and  fruit  generally, 
are  ripening  rapidly.  Vegetables  promise  a  good  yield. 
Everything  is  dry  and  rain  is  much  needed. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Citrus  fruits  are  in  good 
condition.  Walnuts  are  good,  but  some  are  sunburnt. 
Almonds  are  ripening  slowly;  harvesting  begun.  Beans 
and  beets  are  doing  well.  Dry  feed  was  injured  in  south- 
ward localities  by  rain.    Wheat  and  barley  are  fair. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M. 
Wednesday,  August  28,  1901,  are  from  oflQcial  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA. 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  1 
fall  to  Date   | 

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  I 
fall  Last  Year  to  | 
Same  Date  

Average    Seasonal  | 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . .  | 

Maximum    Tempera-  1 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  | 

Minimum    Tempera-  | 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  j 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Latest  About  Cultivation  and  Irrigation. 

By  C.  R.  Painb  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Redlands  Hortlcultura 
Society. 

There  are  those  who  never  plow  their  orchard 
ground,  even  on  fairly  level  land  ;  others  plow  in  late 
autumn  as  soon  as  the  rains  permit,  and  again  in 
spring,  indifferent  to  the  destruction  of  fibrous  roots, 
to  the  depth  of  8  or  10  inches.  Practices  vary 
greatly  in  stirring  the  soil  after  irrigation.  Some 
non-resident  proprietors  and  a  few  others  permit  the 
use  of  the  harrow  only,  while  most  owners  use  culti- 
vators, either  the  broad-toothed  of  poor  penetration 
or  those  fitted  with  solid  steel  teeth  i  inch  square, 
that  may  be  carried,  with  sufficient  power,  to  a 
depth  of  8  inches  or  more.  Some  cultivate  the  way 
the  water  runs  and  once  only  after  the  irrigation. 
The  greater  number  irrigate  in  two  or  three  direc- 
tions, according  to  the  plan  of  the  orchard,  but  do 
no  more  until  after  the  next  irrigation.  Again, 
there  are  those — less  than  half  of  the  whole  number, 
I  think — who  repeat  the  work  of  cultivation  midway 
in  time  between  the  irrigations,  that  is,  about  every 
two  weeks. 

What  is  the  Right  Practice  ? — While  different 
soils  and  exposures  require  different  treatments,  and 
while  nature  is  kind  in  making  more  or  less  generous 
response  to  her  devotees,  whether  lavish  and  wise  in 
their  attentions  or  not,  yet  it  must  be  that,  certain 
conditions  and  situations  being  given,  there  is  one 
right  way  to  do,  for  nature's  laws  are  unchangeable. 
If  any  one  were  wise  enough  to  point  out  the  way  and 
demonstrate  it,  there  are  few  too  wise  in  their  own 
conceit  who  would  not  gladly  follow  it. 

The  industry  of  orcharding  by  irrigation  in  this 
country  is  yet  too  young  to  make  plain  the  full  injury 
or  loss  by  wrong  methods.  Time  may  be  the  cure  in 
this  as  in  other  things.  The  sharp  lessons  of  dry  sea- 
sons have  been  heeded.  We  look  hopefully  to  the 
work  to  be  done  by  our  citrus  experiment  station  to 
be  for  help  in  this  as  in  other  orchard  problems. 

Water  controls  the  development  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  control  the  water. 

The  larger  problem  of  union  of  effort  to  capture 
and  control  the  winter  rainfall  of  our  mountain  region 
— a  problem  we  are  bound  to  solve — attracts  our 
attention  more  alluringly  than  the  familiar  one  of 
careful  and  skillful  use  of  what  we  have.  The  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  of 
properly  applying  and  conserving  the  water  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved 
by  the  most  intelligent  class  of  people  that  ever  un- 
dertook the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  else,  under  like 
conditions,  similar  methods  would  be  approved  and 
used.  It  is  not  a  reasonable  criticism  that  these 
varying  methods  are  correct  because  fair  results 
have  been  obtained,  that  is,  good  crops  have  been 
raised.  They  may  do  as  a  general  statement,  but 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the  same  neighborhood 
where  climatic  conditions,  exposures,  soil  character 
and  water  supply  are  essentially  the  same  some 
orchards  will  have  quite  uniformly  good  crops  and 
others  frequent  partial  failures,  the  difference  being 
due,  apparently,  to  nothing  else  than  different  treat- 
ment. This  is  true  when  neither  orchard  has  been 
fertilized.  The  one  securing  regularly,  almost,  the 
best  results  will  hardly  undertake  to  formulate  the 
reasons,  and  he  could  not  satisfy  his  neighbors  if  he 
should  try. 

'Tis  plain  that  here  is  a  matter  calling  for  profound 
and  continued  study,  but  we  fruit  growers  are  all  too 
busy  with  the  actual  work  we  think  necessary  in 
ways  we  have  fixed  upon  to  note  with  proper  care 
influences  and  processes  that  determine  results. 

Importance  of  Moisture  Conservation.  —  The 
method  of  applying  water  beneath  the  surface  by 
practical,  permanent  and  not  too  expensive  conduits 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Were  it  known  and  of 
a  feasible  character,  the  subject  of  the  conservation 
of  moisture  by  cultivation  would  not  so  imperiously 
demand  our  attention,  labor  and  means.  Two-thirds 
of  our  applied  water  would  not  insensibly  pass  off  into 
the  air,  and  cultivation  would  be  mostly  for  aeration 
and  little  for  weed  killing.  Evaporation  is  a  neces- 
sary natural  process  in  plant  growth,  and,  coinci- 
dent with  it  and  attendant  upon  it,  is  the  upward 
passage  of  water  from  soil  particle  to  soil  particle, 
carrying  in  solution  the  needed  elements  to  sustain 
and  further  the  life  of  the  plant  through  its  rootlets. 
We  cannot  and  should  not  completely  obstruct  evapo- 
ration, but,  in  an  atmosphere  but  slightly  humid  and 
in  regular  daily  motion,  and  beneath  an  ardent  and 
unclouded  sun,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  the 
most  efficient  means  of  checking  it.  A  covering  of 
some  sort  prevents  the  escape  of  the  precious  fluid 
that  otherwise  will  quickly  and  silently  vanish.  An 
artificial  covering  is  not  available  except  on  a  small 
scale,  and  we  make  of  the  soil  itself  a  protecting 
mantle.  By  their  own  weight,  in  a  dry  condition  and 
still  more  in  a  wet,  soil  particles  becomes  compacted, 
and  closer  contact  makes  easy  their  attraction  for 
molecules  of  water,  counter  to  the  attraction  of 
gravity.  Warm  air,  especially  when  in  motion,  ab- 
sorbs the  topmost  moisture  and  more  follows  after, 
to  disappear  in  turn.  We  apply  our  hoes  or  horse 
tools  and  break  the  association  of  soil  particles,  mak- 


ing a  ruin  of  the  stairway  by  which  the  water  climbs 
to  part  company  with  the  earth.  How  deep  shall  we 
break  them  down  to  find  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  how 
often  will  it  be  rebuilt,  and  how  often  shall  we  de- 
stroy it  ?  Shall  we  have  most  regard  to  this  work, 
or  shall  we  be  tender  of  the  tissues  of  the  roots  that 
delight  to  spread  themselves  in  search  of  sustenance 
in  the  saturated  earth  ?  Were  we  to  put  our  supply 
of  water  in  the  deepest  possible  channels  in  a  narrow 
strip  midway  between  the  rows  of  trees,  the  ques- 
tions of  disturbing  the  root  system  and  providing 
adequately  against  the  loss  of  water  by  capillary 
action  and  evaporation  would  be  more  easily  dis- 
posed of. 

A  System  Suggested. — A  statement  of  orchard 
practice,  well  approved,  in  soil  treatment  on  mesa 
lands  is  offered  for  discussion  and  criticism.  A  plow- 
ing following  the  early  rains  in  such  direction  as  to 
prevent  washing  is  done  to  prepare  for  saving  the 
winter  rainfall,  for  loose  earth  will  hold  one-third 
more  water  than  compact  soil.  The  saturated 
sponge  of  the  surface  will  gladly  give  up  its  moisture 
content  by  capillary  attraction  downward  to  the 
hard  soil,  which  acts  as  a  reservoir  till  the  period  of 
use. 

During  summer  cultivation  the  water  applied,  the 
heat  and  aeration  have  conspired  to  set  free  plant 
food  near  the  surface  which  the  plow  inverts  to  the 
root  zone. 

A  destruction  at  this  time  by  deep  plowing  of  eight 
or  more  inches  of  surfaced  roots  has  been  judged  by 
experienced  growers  non-injurious.  In  such  a  cli- 
mate as  ours  the  surface  soil  is  of  more  value  as  a 
servant  to  the  deeper  layers  and  roots  than  as  a  con- 
stant home  for  surface  roots;  besides,  their  loss  at 
the  time  checks  further  growth  and  allows  a  develop- 
ment on  that  already  formed  of  larger  and  stronger 
fruit  buds,  which  provides  a  regular  annual  insurance 
against  a  poor  setting  of  fruit.  Of  course,  if  the 
winter  season  is  too  dry,  the  harrow  is  used  to  pre- 
vent evaporation,  and  cultivation,  lighter  than  that 
of  summer,  may  have  to  be  done. 

The  growth  of  weeds,  or  a  crop  of  legumes,  and 
the  tramping  of  men  and  teams  with  fruit-laden 
wagons  make  necessary  a  second  plowing  at  the  end 
of  the  season  of  rains.  Lucky  is  the  man  who  can 
forecast  the  weather  and  time  his  work  so  as  to  se- 
cure for  summer  use  a  surface  fine  and  mellow  and 
free  from  clods,  for  clods  are  so  much  useless  soil. 

This  second  plowing  is  in  the  direction  of  the  water 
furrows  of  the  irrigation  period  to  follow;  and  if  the 
early  furrows  were  so  made  that  the  last  cross  them, 
the  soil  is  cut  and  crumbled  finer. 

As  drying  at  this  season  is  rapid,  harrowing  to  re- 
tard and  secure  a  fine  surface  tilth  follows  close  after 
the  plowing.  To  avoid  making  a  plow  plan  the 
depths  of  working  should  vary. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  these  double  an- 
nual plowings  as  conservators  of  moisture.  Many 
who  have  seen  their  good  results,  good  in  other  di- 
rections also,  which  can  only  be  hinted  at  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  tillage  as  a  conservator  of  moisture,  have 
been  converted  from  the  theory  of  cultivator  work 
alone. 

The  Tools. — There  are  some  who  continue  the 
plowing  in  the  summer  or  chief  growing  season,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  good  practice,  as  also  is  not  the 
work  of  those  tools  which  turn  up  the  soil  at  this 
season,  mostly  on  account  of  the  greater  and  more 
rapid  loss  of  water  they  occasion  by  the  coarse, 
loose  mulch  they  make  and  the  greater  destruction 
of  roots  in  active  service. 

The  harrow  and  the  narrow-toothed  cultivator  are 
the  instruments  that  are  pressed  into  almost  cease- 
less service  for  the  succeeding  six  months  or  more 
of  the  highest  activity  of  growth  to  get  the  greatest 
efficiency  from  the  water  of  irrigation. 

All  soil-working  tools  have,  of  course,  in  their  use 
a  utility  that  cannot  be  precisely  determined  in  pro- 
moting fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  health  of  what 
grows  upon  it.  This  feature  of  cultivation  has  re- 
ceived and  demands  scientific  study,  and  the  common 
observer  knows  much  about  it. 

Ill  Effect  of  Non-cultivation. — An  occasional 
instance  occurs  to  emphasize  the  effect  of  non- 
cultivation,  as  when  a  flume  is  removed  from  between 
rows  of  trees  to  give  place  to  an  underground  pipe. 
The  cultivation  near  the  flume  was  difficult  and  far 
from  thorough,  and  the  trees  took  on  a  yellow  and 
unthrifty  look,  though  abundantly  supplied  with 
water.  When  the  cultivation  could  be  as  complete 
as  elsewhere,  health  and  vigor  returned. 

One  instance  of  this  kind  came  to  my  notice  a  few 
days  ago.  From  the  underground  pipe  standpipes 
arose  from  which  water  flowed  in  as  great  amount 
and  frequency  as  from  the  flume  before,  and  leaching 
of  the  soil  could  occur  as  well.  The  former  yellow- 
ness of  the  trees  had  disappeared  under  the  regular 
cultivation.  This  was  not  on  mesa  land,  but  on  a 
light,  sandy  soil  that  would  seem,  least  of  all,  to  need 
cultivation. 

The  Harrow. — To  resume  from  this  digression— 
the  tool  that  can  be  used  the  soonest  after  irrigation 
is  the  harrow,  wide  enough  to  cover  the  interspace 
in  one  round.  It  will  scratch  the  surface  and  flll  the 
water  furrows,  saving  with  little  labor  much  moisture 
until  the  slower  and  more  thorough  work  of  the  cul- 
tivator can  be  done. 

Broad-toothed  shovels  of  this  latter  tool  have  not  I 


so  deep  penetration  as  narrow  ones  with  the  same 
power,  and  they  leave  ridges  which  increase  the 
evaporating  surface.  Cultivator  teeth  that  operate 
beneath  the  surface,  as  the  harrow  does  upon  it, 
make  the  finest  and  so  the  most  desirable  mulch. 
Their  work  thrice  repeated  at  a  depth  of  from  four 
to  six  inches  as  soon  as  practicable  after  each  irriga- 
tion, added  to  the  work  of  the  plow  and  harrow,  con- 
stitute a  system  of  intense  tillage  productive  of 
grand  results  in  growth  and  fruitfulness.  Most  soils 
require  that  the  cultivation  be  renewed  half  way  in 
times  between  irrigations.  The  depth  should  cer- 
tainly be  such  as  to  stir  up  the  silted  bottoms  of  the 
furrows  in  which  the  water  ran,  unless  a  special  tool 
performs  this  work  before  the  general  surface  is 
covered. 


THE  FIELD. 


Hay  Growing  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Hay  is  a  common  sort  of  stuff  and  there  is  not  so 
much  charm  in  writing  about  it  as  pertains  to  some 
other  subjects,  and  yet  hay  is  the  greatest  crop  in 
California  next  to  the  output  of  fruit  products,  and 
should  receive  more  attention  than  it  does.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  a  writer  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
has  industriously  sought  information  about  the  hay 
crop  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  writes  interest- 
ingly about  it.  We  shall  borrow  the  parts  which 
seem  to  us  most  widely  important  as  showing  charac- 
teristic methods  of  California. 

The  Country  Product. — The  hay  crop  in  Santa 
Clara  county  this  year  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
60,000  to  80,000  tons.  According  to  the  assessor's 
books,  there  were  returned  a  total  acreage  of  hay  in 
the  county  this  year  of  30,900  acres.  In  1900  the 
acreage  returned  was  31,050. 

Some  well  informed  men  on  the  hay  crop,  both 
growers  and  dealers,  say  the  assessor's  figures  are 
always  a  little  short,  no  matter  how  diligently  his 
deputies  do  their  work.  One  large  grower  and  dealer 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  acreage  in  hay  in  the 
county  is  nearer  40,000  than  30,000.  He  says  that 
there  were  several  thousand  acres  of  volunteer  hay 
in  the  valley,  and,  while  this  is  not  the  best  hay  nor 
is  the  yield  per  acre  the  largest,  yet  the  total  is 
worthy  of  note.  In  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
quoted,  a  season  such  as  that  of  this  year  will  see  a 
production  of  fully  a  ton  of  volu»teer  hay  to  the  acre 
on  much  land,  and  on  even  the  lighter  lands  a  half  ton 
to  the  acre. 

The  Local  Demand. — Every  indication  points  to  a 
day  not  far  distant  when  each  acre  of  land  capable 
of  making  hay  must  be  devoted  to  that  purpose  in 
order  to  grow  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
The  great  orchard  sections  of  the  Willows,  Campbell, 
much  of  the  West  Side,  and  others  to  a  smaller  ex- 
tent, now  buy  all  their  hay  from  some  other  portion 
of  the  valley.  Many  hundreds  of  tons  annually  from  the 
Almaden  road  country  are  hauled  into  the  Willows 
and  put  into  the  barns  of  the  fruit  growers.  The  East 
Side  sends  much  to  the  Campbell  and  West  Side  or- 
chard and  vineyard  grower.  The  production  of  hay 
in  the  valley  now  is  as  large  or  larger  probably  than 
it  has  ever  been,  though  this  is  not  a  record  crop, 
but  the  consumption  is  many  times  ferger. 

Cutting  and  Baling. — The  process  of  cutting  and 
baling  hay  is  interesting,  and  it  possesses  more,  per- 
haps, of  that  which  is  rural  and  agricultural  than  any 
other.  When  the  hay  is  cut  it  is  left  for  a  few  hours 
on  the  ground,  the  length  of  time  depending  on  con- 
dition of  ripeness  and  weather.  Then  it  goes  to  the 
"windrows,"  and  then  into  the  "shock."  A  few  days 
in  the  "shock"  and — according  to  those  who  claim 
to  know  the  best  methods — then  into  the  stack  where 
it  should  remain  about  twenty-one  days  to  "sweat," 
and  then  it  should  be  baled,  as  it  bales  easier,  more 
compactly,  and  makes  sweeter,  brighter  hay.  Fre- 
quently, however,  it  is  never  stacked,  but  stands  in 
the  shock  until  the  baler  comes  along,  and  goes  di- 
rect from  the  shock  to  the  press.  To  leave  it  in  the 
shock  many  weeks  means  it  will  dry  out  too  much  and 
be  damaged,  and  often  the  grower,  who  would  not 
otherwise  do  so,  is  forced  to  stack  his  hay  while  he 
waits  for  the  baler  to  come.  Stacking  is  done  rap- 
idly, a  derrick  being  used  to  pile  it  high  on  the 
stack. 

Baling  Crew. — The  baler  is  now  in  the  fields,  and 
he  is  the  king  bee  of  the  hay  ranch  regions.  There 
are  six  or  seven  men  in  the  crew  with  the  usual  hay 
press,  and  from  six  to  eight  horses.  Besides  the  hay 
press,  there  is  a  big  camping  wagon,  a  light  water 
wagon,  usually,  and  a  buggy  or  cart  for  the  "  boss," 
or  owner  of  the  outfit.  There  are  several  different 
kinds  of  presses  in  use,  but  all  the  better  class  are 
similar.  There  is  a  box-like  arrangement  mounted 
on  wheels.  It  is  five  minutes'  work  to  throw  this  box 
forward,  and  then  it  is  on  the  wheels  and  ready  to 
take  the  road — a  machine  not  so  much  unlike  a 
wagon. 

The  press  in  operation  is  simple,  but  effective. 
Two  men  stand  and  with  pitchforks  throw  the  hay 
into  the  box,  or  press.  Two  horses  are  attached  to  a 
lever,  and,  when  the  word  is  given,  the  boy  who  sits 
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behind  them  on  the  lever  starts  them,  and  one  circuit 
of  the  horses  brings  the  powerful  press  down  on  the 
hay,  and  it  is  compressed  into  the  shape  of  the  ordi- 
nary bale.  A  man  stands  on  the  platform  who  re- 
moves the  bales  after  they  are  pressed,  weighs  and 
tags  them,  with  the  weight  in  plain  figures  written 
on  a  little  slit  of  wood.  He  also  keeps  the  rope 
threaded  into  the  press,  and,  after  the  pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear,  ties  the  ends  of  the  rope  be- 
fore the  bale  is  removed.  All  the  work  about  the 
press  is  arduous  and  the  men  earn  and  receive  good 
pay. 

Removing  to  Press. — If  the  hay  is  taken  from  the 
stack,  one  man  and  a  horse  with  a  sort  of  grab- 
hook  or  rake,  made  of  iron,  pulls  it  down  and  drags 
it  to  the  two  men,  who  feed  it  into  the  press.  If  it  is 
in  the  shock,  a  man  with  one  or  two  horses  attached 
to  a  big  wooden  buckrake  draws  it  to  the  press.  The 
rake  is  pulled  under  the  shock  by  the  horse  under  the 
guidance  of  the  driver,  and  it  is  lifted  bodily  and 
moved  away.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly  it 
is  all  done  and  how  little  hay  is  left  on  the  ground. 
If  needed,  two  rakes  are  kept  at  this  work. 

Camp  Outfit. — The  camp  wagon  is  fitted  up  as  a 
kitchen  and  dining-room.  Usually  a  woman — the 
wife  of  the  boss  or  some  man  in  the  crew — presides. 
There  is  a  good  small  stove,  chairs,  table  and  abun- 
dant dishes,  knives,  forks,  etc.,  so  that  a  thoroughly 
good  meal  is  served  and  can  be  eaten  in  comfort. 
This  camp  wagon  is  a  box  house  on  wheels,  12  to  15 
feet  long  and  7  or  8  feet  wide.  The  lady  who  presides 
may  be  provided  with  sleeping  apartments  in  one 
end. 

The  water  wagon  is  filled  with  barrels  and  keeps 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  men  and  horses  at 
hand. 

Cost  of  Baling. — Ordinarily  when  the  balers  go  to 
a  ranch  they  charge  so  much  per  ton,  "  everything 
furnished  them."  This  means  that  the  rancher  must 
provide  food  for  all  and  the  rope  for  baling.  Some- 
times the  rancher  may  not  be  situated  to  feed  the 
men,  and  it  is  then  that  the  cook  wagon  comes  into 
use. 

The  balers  work  from  the  time  they  can  see  in  the 
morning  until  darkness  forces  them  to  quit.  Then 
the  horses  are  turned  loose  around  the  hay  stack  to 
eat  until  they  drop  down  in  their  tracks  to  rest,  sup- 
per is  had,  blankets  are  spread  in  the  hay  and  the 
tired  men  sleep  until  breaking  day  calls  them.  A 
California  hay  baler  would  think  himself  everlastingly 
disgraced  should  he  sleep  in  the  house  while  out  with 
a  crew. 

A  good  crew  and  press  can  bale  from  thirty  to 
forty  tons  of  hay  a  day.  This  has  reference  to  the 
better  presses.  Some  small  and  inferior  presses  will 
not  do  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  tons,  but  these  are 
seldom  seen.  A  good  press  costs  from  $500  to  $750. 
Labor  is  in  demand  and  wages  good  this  year.  The 
men  of  the  crew  are  getting  from  15  to  18  cents  a 
ton,  wages.  All  get  this  except  the  boy  who  drives 
the  horses,  and  he  gets  good  wages.  Usually  the 
wages  for  the  men  is  I2i  and  15  cents  a  ton. 

Baling  rope  is  worth  from  8J  to  9  cents  a  pound  this 
season,  being  cheap.  Last  year  it  was  about  12 
cents,  and  in  1898  and  1899  it  was  from  14  to  17 
cents.  It  comes  from  Manila,  and  the  war  there  was 
given  as  the  cause  for  the  high  price.  With  entire 
peace  in  the  islands  and  trade  conditions  settled,  it 
is  said  the  farmers  will  be  able  to  buy  their  rope  for 
4  or  5  cents  a  pound.  It  takes  from  four  to  six 
pounds  of  rope  to  a  ton  of  hay — not  less  than  six 
pounds,  if  the  better  rope  in  proper  amount  is  used. 

The  price  of  baling  this  year  rules  from  $1  to  $1.25 
a  ton,  the  owner  to  furnish  rope  and  one  team  of 
horses,  or  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  ton,  the  baler  to  furnish 
all.  The  owner  always  feeds  horses  and  men  unless 
there  is  a  special  contract  otherwise.  Price  varies 
very  little  among  the  balers,  the  charge  depending 
somewhat  on  the  amount  of  hay  a  rancher  has  to  be 
baled.  To  move  the  press  2  or  3  miles  and  bale  only 
a  few  tons  costs  the  grower  more. 

Wire  as  Binds. — For  many  years  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Hay  Association  practically  refused  to  buy  hay 
bound  with  wire,  the  end  being  attained  by  paying 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a  ton  less  for  wire-bound  hay.  This 
year  the  association  has  been  sending  out  circulars 
advising  hay  growers  to  use  wire,  claiming  that  it 
costs  much  less.  With  rope  at  10  cents  a  pound, 
wire  at  present  price  saves  about  35%,  but,  of 
course,  with  rope  down  to  8J  cents  a  pound,  as  now, 
the  saving  is  less.  It  is  said  that  the  reason  the  Hay 
Association  advises  wire  for  binding  is  that  it  is  a 
safe  bale  to  ship  and  the  Government  prefers  it  for 
the  long  journey  in  the  ship's  hold  to  Manila.  Rope 
will  often  slip  over  the  end  of  a  bale  in  rough  usage, 
but  the  wire  cuts  in  and  cannot  slip. 

Baling  Season. — Hay  baling  begins  as  soon  after 
the  hay  is  cut  as  it  is  fit  to  work.  If  baled  too  soon 
it  "heats"  and  spoils  in  the  bale.  The  work  con- 
tinues right  along  until  the  crop  is  all  worked  up. 
Many-  ranchers  bale  all  they  have,  even  that  which 
they  intend  to  feed  themselves,  as  they  say  it  is  much 
easier  handled  and  housed  and  that  it  pays  them  to 
do  so.  It  takes  an  immense  space  to  house  100  tons 
of  hay  loose.  In  good  crop  years  it  is  a  rush  to  get 
the  hay  baled  before  the  rain  comes. 

Outlook. — While  the  crop  this  year  is  a  good  one, 
it  is  not  a  record  crop,  for  in  the  last  ten  years  there 


have  been  larger  yields  and  greater  acreage.  While 
prices,  except  in  the  dry  times  of  two  years  ago, 
have  been  downward  for  the  past  ten  years,  this 
year's  prices  are,  all  things  considered,  fairly  good. 
In  the  local  market  hay  is  selling  to  the  consumer  at 
about  $9  and  $10  for  barley,  $10  and  $11  for  wheat, 
$8  to  $8.50  for  oats,  and  $6  to  $7.50  for  volunteer. 
Local  dealers  are  paying  slightly  under  these  quota- 
tions, and  San  Francisco  dealers  quote  about  the 
same  "paying  "  prices.  The  top  quotation  for  wheat 
in  San  Francisco  is  $10.50  and  $9  for  barley. 

Great  quantities  of  hay  are  being  used  by  the  army 
in  the  Philippines,  and  supplies  are  shipped  from 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle.  Much  timothy 
is  shipped  from  Seattle.  This  demand  will  continue. 
The  hay  crop  in  all  the  Middle  West  is  an  utter  fail- 
ure. Farmers  in  Kansas  are  now  in  the  market  for 
hay  and  reports  are  that  Arizona  will  find  ready  sale 
for  every  pound  of  her  enormous  alfalfa  crop.  This 
means  that  the  growers  of  California  will  not  have  to 
face  that  hay.  If  the  demand  in  Kansas  turns  out 
to  be  as  much  as  local  hay  men  expect,  all  the  sur- 
plus alfalfa  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  can  find  a  mar- 
ket there.  Eastern  farmers  are  not  accustomed  to 
the  wheat  and  barley  hay  and  prefer  the  alfalfa. 
Some  of  the  largest  growers  and  dealers  advise  the 
farmers  to  hold  their  hay  until  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  predict  that  any  good  wheat  or  barley  hay 
will  bring  from  $12  to  $14  per  ton,  and  perhaps  more. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Filling  the  Silo. 

It  is  timely  to  talk  of  filling  silos,  because  the  corn 
must  be  in  condition  for  it.  L.  H.  Adams  of  Wis- 
consin gives  his  latest  conclusions  to  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer,  and,  as  Wisconsin  is  a  State  of  many 
thousand  silos,  the  information  ought  to  be  up-to- 
date. 

When  is  the  Corn  Ready  ? — There  comes  a  time 
when  the  corn  is  ready  and  just  right  to  go  into  the 
silo,  and  that  this  condition  does  not  extend  over  very 
many  days,  especially  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry, 
as  it  is  very  liable  to  be  at  that  time  of  the  year  with 
us,  and  the  sooner  the  corn  can  be  gotten  into  the 
silo  the  better. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  the  corn  must  not  be 
cut  too  green.  If  it  gets  too  mature  it  will  be  equally 
unsatisfactory.  If  the  weather  is  such  that  the  corn 
matures  naturally  and  the  lower  leaves  on  the  stalks 
do  not  begin  to  dry  up,  I  like  to  let  it  stand  until  the 
grain  has  passed  the  milk  stage  and  is  in  the  dough, 
and  has  commenced  to  dent.  I  recall  one  season,  how- 
ever, when  we  made  a  mistake  by  depending  on  the 
grain  to  indicate  the  proper  time  for  harvesting.  The 
late  summer  had  been  dry  and  the  corn  did  not  ma- 
ture normally.  The  lower  limbs  became  brown  and 
dry  before  the  grain  had  developed,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  silage  made  from  this  corn  did  not  keep 
so  well,  there  being  more  or  less  white  mold  through 
it.  That  which  did  not  mold  was  as  good  silage  as 
that  made  from  a  part  of  the  field  where  the  corn 
was  put  into  the  silo  a  few  days  earlier,  before  the 
leaves  had  got  so  dry. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  push  the  silo  filling 
along  as  rapidly  as  possible  when  it  is  started,  for 
three  reasons:  First,  it  is  the  most  economical;  sec- 
ond, a  better  quality  of  silage  is  likely  to  result ; 
third,  the  sooner  the  corn  crop  is  out  of  frost's  way 
the  better.  When  the  silo  is  filled  rapidly  it  will  be 
necessary  after  the  silage  has  reached  the  top  to 
allow  it  to  stand  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  days  to 
settle,  then  fill  to  top  again.  This  will  have  to  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  if  the  silo  is  to  be  left  full 
after  the  settling  has  ceased.  For  a  covering,  our 
practice  is  to  cut  two  or  three  loads  of  the  greenest 
corn  we  can  secure  the  last  thing.  If,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  surface  be  well  wet  so  that  a  layer  of  closely 
packed  and  moldly  ensilage  will  quickly  form  to  a 
depth  of  5  or  6  inches,  further  loss  will  be  avoided. 

Distribute  the  Cut  Silage  Evenly. — While  the 
silo  is  being  filled,  a  man  should  be  there  all  the  time 
to  keep  the  face  level,  and  especially  to  pack  the 
silage  next  to  the  walls,  where  the  greatest  friction 
occurs  in  settling.  If  the  silage  be  allowed  to  fall 
from  the  end  of  the  carrier  to  the  bottom  of  the  silo, 
it  will  quickly  form  a  conical  heap,  down  the  sides  of 
which  the  heaviest  parts  of  the  silage  will  roll,  and 
thus  a  separation  of  the  coarse  and  fine  portions  of 
the  silage  will  be  effected.  This  should  be  avoided. 
To  overcome  this  objection  and  facilitate  the  work  in 
the  silo,  I  had  a  fiexible  metal  spout  made  that  has 
been  in  use  now  for  several  seasons,  and  it  works 
very  satisfactorily.  It  is  made  of  a  series  of  round 
galvanized  pipes  that  overlap  each  other  4  inches 
and  are  fastened  one  to  the  other  by  means  of  a  snap 
and  a  few  links  of  small  chain  on  each  side  of  every 
section.  The  snap  engages  a  ring  that  is  riveted  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  section  of  pipe  next  above,  etc. 
These  sections  of  pipe  are  28  inches  long,  10  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  small  end  and  11  inches  at  the 
other  end.  Enough  of  these  sections  are  made  to 
reach  from  the  end  of  the  carrier  to  within  4  feet  of 
the  bottom  of  the  silo;  the  two  sections  next  to  the 
carrier  are  made  gradually  larger  than  the  others, 


and  of  such  shape  as  to  accommodate  themselves 
the  end  of  the  carrier.    By  directing  the  nozzle 
this  spout,  the  man  in  the  silo  is  enabled  to  place  the 
silage  exactly  where  it  is  wanted,  and,  most  import- 
ant of  all,  the  grain,  leaves  and  stalks  are  distribu- 
ted in  the  proper  proportions. 

After  the  silo  is  filled,  the  sides  should  be  thor- 
oughly tramped  by  a  man  each  day  until  all  settling 
ceases.  As  to  the  machinery  for  silo  filling,  it  has 
now  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  no  trouble 
will  be  experienced  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  cutter 
from  among  the  large  number  of  really  good  ones  on 
the  market.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  plenty  of  re- 
serve force  and  strength  in  this  class  of  machinery  if 
one  would  avoid  delays  and  annoyances  that  result 
from  insufficient  capacity,  breakage,  etc.  My  cutter 
is  driven  by  a  10  H.  P.  electric  motor,  and  we  cut 
the  corn  as  fast  as  two  teams  can  comfortably  de- 
liver it,  by  using  three  wagons.  I  have  handled  fifty 
tons  in  a  day  of  ten  hours  at  a  cost  for  men  and 
teams  of  about  40  cents  per  ton.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery. 

Use  a  Good  Cutter. — I  have  two  sets  of  knives  for 
the  machine  and  arrange  to  have  a  freshly-ground 
set  put  on  during  the  noon  hour,  and  again  at  night, 
so  that  there  need  be  no  delay,  and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  sharp  knives  not  only  save  power,  but 
also  do  a  better  job  of  cutting.  Instead  of  tearing 
and  pulling  through  long  leaves,  everything  is  cut 
fine  and  clear,  and  the  silage  settles  and  packs  more 
closely.  This  in  turn  assists  in  more  perfect  preser- 
vation of  the  contents  of  the  silo.  In  the  field  one 
man  with  team  cuts  and  binds  the  corn  with  a  har- 
vester. It  is  taken  up  as  fast  as  possible  and  placed 
on  wagons  with  low  racks.  The  two  stringers  in  this 
rack  are  4x8  inches,  and  either  10  or  20  feet  long,  as 
desired,  swung  under  the  front  axle  by  a  lengthened 
kingbolt  provided  with  a  nut  and  washer,  and  from 
the  hind  axle  by  J-inch  rods,  provided  with  nut  and 
washer  below  and  hook  above,  which  hang  from  the 
bolster.  The  stringers  are  20  inches  apart,  outside 
measure,  in  front,  and  a  short  reach  keeps  the  hounds 
from  tipping  up.  To  prevent  the  kingbolt  breaking 
by  twisting,  it  is  sometimes  made  in  two  parts,  the 
pieces  being  held  together  by  eyes. 

I  prefer  a  variety  of  corn  for  the  silo  that  will 
mature  in  the  locality  where  it  is  grown.  I  plant  in 
rows  3  feet  8  inches  apart,  and  the  stalks  will  aver- 
age about  5  to  6  inches  apart  in  the  row. 


Sorghum  Pasture  for  Dairy  Cows. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  realized  $8.20  per  acre  from  pasturing  sor- 
ghum, besides  having  the  field  left  to  produce  a  sec- 
ond crop.  On  July  1  twenty-seven  milch  cows  were 
given  all  the  alfalfa  hay  they  would  eat  and  then 
turned  into  a  sorghum  field  of  6.7  acres  for  fifteen 
minutes.  The  sorghum  was  from  18  to  24  inches 
high.  The  next  day  they  remained  thirty  minutes, 
the  third  day  forty-five  minute,  and  so  on,  increasing 
fifteen  minutes  daily  until  they  reached  an  hour  and 
thirty  minutes,  when  they  were  left  to  run  at  will. 
During  this  transition  period  the  cows  were  given  all 
the  alfalfa  hay  needed  to  keep  up  the  normal  fiow  of 
milk.  For  the  first  nine  days  this  amounted  to 
nearly  twenty-four  pounds  daily  per  head.  After 
twelve  days  the  cows  were  allowed  to  pasture  the 
sorghum  at  night  as  well  as  during  the  day.  For  the 
rest  of  the  month  these  cows  consumed  less  than  five 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  daily  per  head. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  sorghum  pasture  it  would 
have  required  at  least  twenty-four  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay  daily  per  head  to  keep  these  cows  up  to  a  good 
flow  of  milk.  This  would  have  amounted  to  ten  tons. 
As  it  was,  the  cows  consumed  only  four  and  one-half 
tons,  making  a  saving  of  five  and  one-half  tons.  At 
$10  per  ton  (a  low  price  for  this  year),  this  would 
amount  to  $55,  which,  divided  between  6.7  acres, 
would  amount  to  a  saving  in  alfalfa  consumed  of  $8.20 
per  acre. 

On  August  1  the  cows  were  turned  into  a  fresh 
field  of  sorghum,  from  3J  to  5  feet  high,  but  with  the 
same  precautions  as  were  exercised  July  1.  This 
time  it  did  not  take  as  long  to  get  them  on  full  feed, 
and  after  the  first  week  they  had  free  access  to  the 
sorghum  day  and  night.  The  two  fields  of  sorghum 
are  connected  with  each  other  and  the  cows  not  only 
have  access  to  both  fields,  but  in  getting  to  the  sec- 
ond field  are  obliged  to  pass  through  the  first,  where 
second  growth  sorghum  is  making  a  vigorous  start 
after  the  recent  rains.  Up  to  the  present  writing 
(August  13)  the  herd  has  not  experienced  the  least 
particle  of  trouble  from  poison  or  even  bloating. 

The  Danger  in  Sorghum. — During  the  time  the 
Kansas  Station  has  been  pasturing  sorghum  several 
reports  have  been  received  of  cattle  dying  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  they  entered  the  sor- 
ghum patch,  but  in  every  case  where  we  have  been 
able  to  get  the  details  the  cattle  have  eaten  the  sor- 
ghum on  empty  or  nearly  empty  stomachs.  Cattle 
should  have  their  stomachs  so  well  filled  that  they 
feel  completely  satisfied  before  touching  the  green 
sorghum,  and  then  allowed  to  eat  only  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time  until  they  are  accustomed  to  it.  If  sor- 
ghum can  be  pastured  successfully,  as  has  been  done 
by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  it  means  that 
the  dairymen  and  stockmen  can  get  an  immense 
amount  of  pasture  from  a  small  area,  which  is  avail- 
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able  at  a  time  when  their  other  pastures  are  getting 
short  and  dry.  Pasturing  will  also  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  of  utilizing  sorghum.  The  man  who 
turns  his  cattle  in  a  sorghum  field,  however,  must 
realize  that  he  may  be  taking  risks.  He  must  weigh 
the  evidence  for  and  against  its  use,  and  then  decide 
for  himself  whether  the  benefits  will  outweigh  the 
risks. 


What  Is  a  Good  Cow? 

In  our  issue  of  last  week  we  had  an  interesting 
essay  by  a  California  dairyman  as  to  the  advantages 
of  thoroughbred  or  high-grade  cows.  It  is  timely  to 
have  a  careful  inquiry  into  what  a  good  cow  is,  and 
such  was  made  by  Prof.  T.  L.  Haecker  of  Minnesota 
at  the'  last  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Dairymen's 
Association. 

Prof.  Haecker's  Account. — Before  taking  charge 
of  the  dairy  herd  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion I  traveled  extensively  over  the  State,  looking  up 
its  dairy  interests,  and  the  prospect  was  not  flatter- 
ing. Low  prices  for  all  dairy  products,  little  knowl- 
edge among  dairymen,  and  a  type  of  cows  not  suited 
for  the  business,  were  the  rule.  When  I  went  to  the 
station  I  determined  to  work  out  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  since  I  have  been  there  we  have  weighed 
every  pound  of  food  the  animals  were  fed,  known  its 
cost,  weighed  all  the  milk  received,  and  tested  it  for 
butter  fat. 

How  TO  Find  Out. — We  feed  each  cow  all  she  can 
consume  and  assimilate.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
we  found  that  some  cows  charged  us  17  cents  per 
pound  for  butter  made  from  their  milk,  while  others 
charged  only  12  cents,  and  others  ranged  between 
these  two  sums.  The  breed  made  no  difference — 
some  Shorthorns  made  cheap  butter,  and  some  Jer- 
seys costly  butter.  Breed  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cost — it  was  all  in  the  cow.  Size  or  color  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  put  all  the  cows  that  made 
cheap  butter  on  one  side,  and  ranged  the  cows  who 
charged  the  most  for  butter  on  the  other  side.  Each 
side,  no  matter  what  breed,  showed  similar  charac- 
teristics. Those  that  charged  a  high  price  were 
sleek,  nice  looking  animals,  that  would  answer  the 
description  of  a  general  purpose  cow,  while  those 
that  made  butter  cheap  had  the  genuine  dairy  type, 
the  light  quarters  and  the  heavy,  wedge-shaped  bar- 
rel— every  pound  of  food  consumed  was  put  to  good 
use. 

Use  of  Food. — It  takes  just  about  so  much  food  to 
run  the  machinery  of  every  cow.  The  question  is. 
What  does  she  do  with  the  rest  of  her  food  ?  If  she 
returns  it  to  you  in  the  form  of  milk,  she  may  be  a 
profitable  cow  ;  if  she  lays  it  on  her  back  as  fat,  she 
is  not  a  dairy  cow.  Always  avoid  the  cow  that  has  a 
tendency  to  lay  on  fat,  if  you  want  cheap  milk  pro- 
duction. I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  to  know  a  good 
cow.  It's  a  simple  matter.  One  or  two  signs  tell  a 
good  cow  as  well  as  twenty.  In  a  poor  cow  the  thigh 
runs  down  straight,  so  that  there  is  no  space  be- 
tween the  thigh  and  the  udder  on  one  side  and  the 
tail  on  the  other.  There  should  be  plenty  of  daylight 
between  the  udder  and  the  tail.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  cow  you  have  is  by  her 
temperament.  A  good  dairy  type  has  a  sharp  spine, 
strongly  developed  nervous  system,  and  sharp  hip 
bones.  A  good  cow  has  a  large,  wedge-shaped  stom- 
ach, for  she  must  have  a  large  and  powerful  digest- 
ive system  to  use  up  her  food  quickly  and  make  the 
best  returns  for  it. 

Product. — Some  of  the  animals  the  first  year  made 
but  little  over  200  pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  while 
others  gave  over  399  pounds.  We  have  kept  up  this 
record  every  year  and  the  last  year  our  cows  aver- 
aged 399  pounds  per  cow,  and  at  a  cost  of  only  4.2 
cents  per  pound  of  butter  for  feed.  One  cow  gave  us 
512  pounds  during  the  year.  These  were  not  picked, 
high-priced  dairy  cows,  but  the  common  run  of  dairy 
stock.  You,  in  Connecticut,  have  much  better  types 
of  dairy  breeds,  as  in  our  country  too  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  beef  animals  and  not  enough  to  the 
true  dairy  type  animal. 

We  plan  to  have  the  animals  come  in  in  the  fall,  in 
order  that  the  work  may  be  done  by  the  university 
students.  The  cows  are  in  the  stable  only  about  two 
hours  per  day.  They  are  turned  in  at  5  A.  M.,  fed 
and  milked,  turned  out  in  the  covered  barnyard, 
where  running  water  and  salt  are  accessible  at  all 
times.  The  yard  is  kept  bedded  with  sawdust  and 
shavings,  that  the  cows  may  not  eat  any  fodder  ex- 
cept that  given  them  in  the  stable.  They  are  turned 
into  the  barn  at  5  p.  m.,  fed  and  milked  and  turned 
out  again. 

We  never  have  a  cow  off  her  feed  or  out  of  condi- 
tion, and  they  are  fed  all  they  can  consume.  We  feed 
balanced  rations  and  study  minutely  the  cost,  as  we 
want  to  get  the  cheapest  possible  ration.  We  save 
a  cent  wherever  it  can  be  saved.  For  grain  feeds  we 
use  bran  and  barley — largely  coarse  bran.  We 
hardly  consider  middlings  fit  for  bedding.  Bran  is 
our  great  grain  food. 

Rational  AprETiTE.— When  asked  if  a  cow  would 
not  eat  more  than  she  c.ould  digest,  he  said  :  "No  ; 
that  is,  after  a  little,  provided  it  is  a  balanced 
ration."  Let  a  cow  loose  at  a  meal  barrel,  and  she 
will  gorge  herself ;  but  begin  gradually  in  feeding, 


and  feed  a  balanced  ration,  and  she  will  not  overeat. 
When  she  is  up  to  or  a  little  above  her  full  capacity, 
she  will  begin  to  leave  a  little  in  the  manger.  This 
is  the  time  to  watch  her.  Drop  off  just  a  little  and 
feed  all  she  will  eat  clean  and  with  avidity.  I  take 
stock  in  the  Babcock  test,  but  not  in  the  theory  that 
you  can  take  the  Babcock  test  under  your  arm  and 
go  off  and  by  testing  a  cow's  milk  at  once  determine 
her  value.  She  must  be  tested  several  times  during 
her  milking  period.  You  must  also  know  how  much 
food  she  consumes  to  know  whether  or  not  she  is  a 
profitable  cow. 


THE  APIARY. 


A  New  Foul  Brood  Called  Black  Brood. 


The  New  York  bee  keepers  are  conducting  a  vig- 
orous campaign  against  foul  brood  under  a  new  law 
and  with  an  appropriation  to  provide  for  expert  in- 
spectors, etc.  The  Country  Gentleman  states  that 
the  reports  of  the  inspectors  up  to  July  20th  show 
that  416  apiaries,  embracing  13,393  colonies,  were 
examined,  229  found  more  or  less  infested  with  black 
or  foul  brood  and  1834  colonies  were  condemned, 
either  to  be  destroyed  or  treated  with  such  remedies 
as  have  proved  effective.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
inspectors  found  thirty  apiaries  of  417  colonies  dead 
from  lack  of  winter  care.  Of  the  416  apiaries  exam- 
ined, 1  embraced  800  colonies,  22  over  100  and  113 
over  50  colonies  each. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  commissioner 
that  those  apiarists  who  followed  the  instructions 
given  by  the  inspectors  have  been  very  successful 
with  their  bees.  We  give  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  the  preventive  and  remedial  treatment 
adopted  by  the  Department,  with  instructions  issued 
to  those  whose  colonies  become  infected  with  the 
disease: 

The  disease  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  specific 
germ  called  Bacillus  milii,  which  develops  in  the  larva, 
usually  causing  death  in  the  larva  or  pupa  stage. 
The  health}'  larvae  are  of  a  pearly  whiteness  and  lie 
curled  around  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  but,  when  at- 
tacked with  this  disease,  change  to  a  yellowish  tint. 
Dying,  they  settle  down  to  the  lower  side  of  the  cells 
and  continue  to  grow  darker  in  color  until  brown  or 
black,  emitting  a  sickening  odor.  Later  the  bacilli 
undergo  a  change  to  the  spore  form,  corresponding 
to  the  seed  of  plants.  These  spores  are  innumerable 
and  completely  cover  the  combs,  frame  and  every 
portion  of  the  inside  of  the  hive.  All  honey  in  or 
about  the  hive  is  also  thoroughly  charged  with  them. 
Therefore,  if  any  honey,  combs,  etc.,  from  a  diseased 
colony  come  in  contact  with  a  healthy  one,  the  latter 
also  will  contract  the  disease. 

Caution. — It  is  hoped  that  bee  keepers  will  realize 
the  extreme  caution  necessary  to  be  exercised  in 
dealing  with  this  disease,  which  is  probably  more 
malignant  than  the  old  foul  brood.  It  should  be  as 
vigorously  treated  as  a  case  of  smallpox  or  yellow 
fever  in  our  own  family,  and  it  requires  as  thorough 
disinfection.  Carelessness  or  negligence  in  handling 
or  treating  will  be  sure  to  cause  the  spread  of  the 
disease  in  your  own  and  neighboring  apiaries.  Do 
not  tolerate  any  very  weak  colonies  in  your  apiary, 
as  they  are  liable  to  be  robbed  out  when  honey  is 
scarce  in  the  fields.  If  they  are  diseased,  the  best 
and  safest  way  will  be  to  kill  the  few  bees  remaining, 
at  evening,  by  brimstoning  or  placing  pyrethrum 
(Persian  insect)  powder  in  the  hive,  and  afterward 
burning  the  combs,  frames,  quilts,  bees,  etc.  Dis- 
pose of  all  honey,  combs,  brood,  etc.,  immediately 
after  treating  diseased  colonies,  as  you  are  never 
safe  with  any  of  these  standing  around. 

Always  disinfect  the  hands,  tools  and  smoker  as  far 
as  possible  (of  course  the  leather  of  the  bellows  can- 
not be  wet  much  without  injury  to  the  same,  but  it 
might  be  sprayed  lightly  with  the  solution)  after 
handling  injected  colonies  by  washing  in  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  using  one  tablespoonful  of  pure  acid, 
either  liquid  or  crystals,  to  one  quart  of  water;  or  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  used  (one- 
eighth  ounce  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water).  The 
latter  is  probably  the  better  disinfectant,  but  more 
destructive  to  metal,  and  should  be  kept  in  earthen 
vessels.  If  many  diseased  colonies  are  handled  or 
treated,  it  would  be  well  to  disinfect  the  clothing 
afterward  by  sprinkling  or  spraying  with  one  of  the 
solutions  named,  or  fumigating  with  formalin. 

Management. — Always  treat  the  disease  at  even- 
ing, after  the  bees  have  stopped  flying,  that  there 
may  be  no  stray  bees  to  enter  healthy  colonies.  If 
you  have  good  hives,  they  may  be  saved  and  used 
again  after  thorough  disinfection  by  one  of  the 
methods  given,  but  in  no  case  try  to  save  any  of  the 
contents  unless  there  is  much  honey  or  wax,  which 
can  be  saved  by  cutting  out  and  boiling  thoroughly 
for  one  hour.  It  will  be  well  to  add  a  little  water  to 
the  honey  to  prevent  burning.  Do  all  handling  of 
honey,  etc.,  under  cover,  where  no  bees  can  gain 
access  to  it. 

If  it  is  desired  to  feed  the  boiled  honey  to  the  bees, 
the  addition  of  the  sodium  salicylate  after  the  honey 
is  cold  (the  same  as  with  the  sugar  feed)  is  recom- 
mended. Do  not  buy  any  honey  for  feeding,  as  there 
is  great  danger  of  getting  that  which  is  infected; 
the  sugar  feed  is  safest.    Do  not  exchange  combs  or 


supers  from  hive  to  hive  in  apiaries  affected  with  the 
disease. 

Treatment. — The  best  time  to  effect  a  cure  is 
during  a  honey  flow.  If  stocks  are  weak  to  medium, 
unite  a  sufficient  number  to  make  them  as  strong  as 
a  good  prime  swarm.  In  any  treatment,  when  con- 
finement of  the  bees  is  prescribed,  they  may  be  placed 
in  cheap,  light  boxes  of  sufficient  size,  say  a  bushel  or 
more;  or,  if  preferred,  in  the  old  hives  before  dis- 
infection. Be  sure  that  they  are  bee-tight.  Cover 
one  of  the  largest  sides  with  wire  cloth.  In  re- 
hiving,  place  them  in  new,  clean  or  disinfected  hives. 
The  cheap  boxes  should  be  burned  after  you  have 
finished  your  treatments. 

In  any  of  the  several  treatments  given,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  foundation  starters  in  the  primary 
treatment;  when  rehiving  the  bees,  they  may,  if  pre- 
ferred, be  placed  upon  starters  instead  of  full  sheets 
of  foundation.  In  rendering  wax  from  diseased  col- 
onies, never  use  a  sun  extractor,  but  subject  to  heat 
for  one  hour  or  more  over  the  stove. 

New  swarms  from  diseased  stocks  should  be 
treated  exactly  the  same  as  such  stocks.  It  would 
also  be  well  to  remove  the  rest  of  the  bees  from  the 
old  hive  at  evening  and  unite  them  with  the  swarm, 
before  confining  same,  finally  placing  them  on  their 
old  stand.  Should  these  new  swarms  become  mixed, 
on  the  wing  or  otherwise,  with  swarms  from  healthy 
colonies,  all  must  be  treated.  Some  recommend  as 
quite  important  the  introduction  of  a  new  queen,  at 
the  time  the  bees  are  removed  from  the  old  combs, 
caging  the  queen  for  several  days.  Be  sure  that  she 
is  reared  in  a  healthy  colony,  away  from  all  infection. 

No.  1, — Shake  all  the  bees  off  their  combs,  if  in 
frame  hives,  or  drum  them  out  of  box  hives,  and  place 
them  upon  comb  foundation  starters  and  cage  the 
queen.  After  five  days  remove  the  starters  and 
make  them  into  wax  at  once  by  boiling  or  steaming 
(not  with  sun  extractor)  and  give  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion, keeping  the  queen  caged  five  days  longer.  This 
will  give  time  for  all  infected  mature  bees  to  have 
disappeared  before  any  brood  is  reared.  If  a  cure 
is  contemplated  when  little  honey  is  coming  in,  the 
above  modified  Quinby  plan  should  be  observed  in 
every  detail  and  the  bees  fed  with  salicylated  syrup 
until  the  combs  are  well  filled,  so  that  all  food  may  be 
rendered  antiseptic  by  the  time  brood  rearing  be- 
gins. This  syrup  consists  of  sodium  salicylate  one 
ounce,  water  five  gallons,  white  sugar  forty  pounds. 
Make  syrup  without  heat. 

No.  2. — In  the  modified  Quinby  plan,  instead  of 
caging  the  queen,  feed  heavily  within  the  hive  the 
salicylated  syrups  for  at  least  ten  days.  All  of  the 
germs  deposited  for  the  first  five  days  would  fail  to 
grow  and  be  removed  when  the  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion were  given,  and  if  these  syrups  were  continued 
five  or  six  days,  or  longer,  there  would  be  no  imme- 
diate recurrence  and  possibly  a  permanent  cure. 

No.  3. — Place  bees  in  hive  with  wire  cloth  top  or 
bottom,  and  place  in  a  cool,  dark  place — preferably  a 
cellar — set  hive  on  end,  and  if  there  is  no  flyhole  in 
upper  end,  bore  one.  Over  this  hole  place  a  feeder 
closed  at  the  top  and  filled  with  the  salicylated 
syrup,  replenishing  the  food  as  needed.  After  four 
or  five  days  remove  them  to  their  old  stand  and  hive 
them  on  full  sheets  of  foundation.  Continue  to  feed 
the  syrup  for  four  or  five  days. 

No.  4. — Shake  off  or  drum  out  bees,  and  confine  in 
cheap  empty  boxes  or  hives,  without  starters  or 
combs,  ventilating  well.  Feed  liberally  phenolated 
syrup  (1  part  pure  phenol  to  500  or  600  parts  of 
syrup).  After  three  or  four  days  shake  bees  at 
night  into  a  hive  with  starters,  and  continue  to  feed 
with  medicated  syrup.  The  combs  built  in  the  box 
may  be  melted  into  wax. 

Disinfection  of  Hives. — There  are  several  methods 
of  disinfecting  hives,  so  take  your  choice.  Some  boil 
the  infected  hives  one-half  hour  in  linseed  oil.  Others 
boil  in  water  one  hour,  or  expose  to  superheated 
steam  for  some  length  of  time.  Three  other  methods 
follow: 

No.  1. — Wash  hives,  covers  and  bottom  boards  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (one-eighth  ounce  to 
one  gallon  of  water),  then  rinse  well  and  dry,  after 
which  paint  over  carefully  and  liberally  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  in  alcohol  (one  part  of  carbolic 
acid  in  crystal  form,  or  one  and  one-half  parts  of 
pure  fluid  carbolic  acid,  being  dissolved  in  two  parts 
of  wood  alcohol).  This  should  be  freely  brushed  and 
soaked  into  the  corners  and  joints  of  the  hives  and 
bottom  boards. 

No.  2. — Take  an  iron  rod,  three  or  four  feet  long 
(a  long  stove  poker  or  cleaner  will  answer)  and  wind 
a  bunch  of  rags  or  cotton  waste  about  one  end, 
fastening  with  cord  or  wire.  Saturate  the  rags  or 
waste  with  gasoline,  strike  a  parlor  match,  drop  it 
on  the  ground  and  touch  rags  to  same.  Take  this 
I  precaution  to  avoid  risk  of  accident  in  lighting  torch, 
as  this  fluid  is  very  explosive,  also  use  great  care  in 
handling  the  liquid.  Let  one  person  hold  the  torch, 
while  another  holds  the  hives  in  such  a  position  as  to 
scorch  the  entire  inner  surface. 

No.  3. — Paint  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  hive 
with  kerosene  oil,  fire  same  and  allow  it  to  burn  until 
the  surface  is  blackened;  then  throw  half  a  cup  of 
water  into  the  burning  hive  and  quickly  put  a  cover 
on,  which  will  instantly  extinguish  the  flames. 

These  precautions  and  remedies  ought  to  stamp 
out  all  germs. 
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ALAMEDA. 

The  First  Prunes.— Niles  Herald : 
The  first  shipment  of  the  new  crop  of 
prunes  was  made  from  the  E.  A.  Ells- 
worth drier  Wednesday  evening  by  the 
California  Dried  Fruit  Co.  The  shipment 
consisted  of  a  twelve-ton  carload  and  they 
were  all  packed  in  fifty-pound  boxes. 
This  breaks  the  State  record,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally September  1st  before  any  effort  is 
made  to  ship.  The  Ellsworth  drier  has 
also  shipped  nine  cai-loads  of  this  year's 
dried  apricots.  Of  these  two  cars  went  to 
San  Francisco,  two  to  San  Jose,  one  to 
St.  Paul,  three  to  St.  Louis  and  one  to 
Ogden.  The  first  five  cars  carried  away 
260  tons  of  sacked  fruit  and  the  other 
four  had  seventy-two  tons  of  boxed  fruit. 

Hay  Blockade. — A  Livermore  dis- 
patch states  that  the  effects  of  the  strike 
in  San  Francisco  are  likely  to  be  quite 
serious  to  the  farmers  in  that  locality. 
At  Altamont  there  are  said  to  be  over 
6000  tons  of  hay  to  be  shipped  from  the 
station.  Upon  the  arrival  of  cars  there  is 
a  scramble  among  the  farmers  to  secure 
shipping  facilities.  The  younger  men 
risk  their  lives  in  boarding  the  trains  be- 
fore they  have  come  to  a  stop,  and  the 
older  men  are  obliged  to  stand  back  and 
take  the  best  that  is  left.  The  shortage 
in  rolling  stock  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
number  of  loaded  cars  on  sidings  on  ac- 
count of  the  strike.  Many  farmers  who 
have  no  barns  of  sufficient  capacity  are 
hauling  hay  to  Livermore  warehouses. 

BUTTE. 

First  Carload  of  Grapes.— Oroville 
Register:  Jas.  H.  Leggett  shipped  the 
first  full  carload  of  grapes  from  Oroville 
recently.  The  fruit  went  to  Seattle  by 
rail  on  account  of  the  strike  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  he  could  not  ship  to  the  city  by 
rail  and  thence  by  water  to  Seattle. 

Peaches  Pay.— Biggs  Notes:  Lew 
Sanders,  who  owns  a  fine  orchard  on 
Feather  river,  lately  sold  his  Muir  peaches 
at  0^  cents  a  pound.  He  will  have  about 
eighteen  tons  of  fruit  when  dried  and 

ready  for  delivery  at  Palermo.  Mrs.  E. 

Kirby,  who  owns  a  fine  orchard  on 
Feather  river  in  Union  district,  has  con- 
tracted to  deliver  her  crop  of  dried  peaches 
at  Palermo  for  6.1  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
estimated  that  she  will  have  about  twelve 
tons,  which  at  the  price  named  will  return 
about  $1500. 

Crushed  by  a  Mule. — Chico  Record: 
Wm.  Brannigan,  an  employe  on  the  Smith 
&  Curry  farm,  met  with  an  accident  re- 
cently which  is  almost  certain  to  cost  him 
his  life.  He  was  engaged  in  harnessing 
a  mule  when  the  animal  jumped  and 
jammed  him  against  the  manger,  bruising 
and  crushing  him  so  severely  that  a  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  resulted.  The  next 
day  he  was  suddenly  paralyzed  on  the 
right  side  and  went  into  a  comatose  con- 
dition. Dr.  Meng  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  his  recovery. 

FRESNO. 
Horse  Killed  by  Eating  Pears.— 
Fresno  Republican:  A  valuable  horse  be- 
longing to  William  Rudy  of  Oleander  died 
suddenly  Sunday  evening  from  eating  rot- 
ten pears.  Dr.  J.  Graham  of  this  city 
treated  the  horse;  but  the  malady  was  so 
peculiar  that,  after  the  death  of  the  horse, 
he  held  a  post  mortem  examination.  The 
pears  had  proved  to  be  indigestible  and 
had  swollen  and  inflamed  the  stomach  so 
as  to  cause  the  sudden  death  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Creamery  Prices.  —  Areata  Union: 
The  creameries  of  this  section  paid  as  fol- 
lows on  the  15th  inst:  Areata  20,  Hum- 
boldt Premium  2O2,  Laurel  Dell  21,  Cauzza 
Bros.  20,  Minors  19^.  The  valley  cream- 
eries paid  as  follows:  Abrahamsen  20 J, 
Andreason  24  days  20i,  7  days  23,  Capitol 
21,  Cold  Brook  21,  Cold  Spring  21,  Cream 
Valley  20i,  Crown  21,  Eel  River  20J,  Ex- 
celsior 24  days  21,  7  days  22J,  Ferndale  20i, 
Grizzly  Bluff  20i,  George  21,  Pioneer  2U, 
Riverside  21,  Sunset  21  j. 

KINGS. 

Valley  Cattlemen.— Hanford  Sen- 
tinel :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Cali- 
fornia Stock  Growers'  Association  held  at 
Visalia  Thursday  thirteen  new  members 
were  added  to  the  association  member- 
ship. Addresses  were  made  setting  forth 
the  good  already  accomplished  since  the 
association  was  formed,  about  a  year  ago. 
There  is  now  a  membership  of  123  and 
one  part  of  the  business  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  round  up  and  bring  to  punish- 
ment the  cattle  thieves  who  have  infested 
the  valley.  An  executive  committee  was 
appointed  for  Kings  county,  consisting  of 
Hurray  Nidiffer  and  E.  Sanborn. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Fruit   Operations  —Pomona  Pro- 
gress:   The  cannery  is  still  running  full 
blast-  on  outside  peaches,  539  people  being 


on  the  pay  roll  at  present.  Some  pears 
are  also  being  handled.  It  is  expected 
that  peaches  will  keep  the  institution  go- 
ing for  five  or  six  weeks  yet.  At  the  Po- 
mona Fruit  Growers'  Association  yards  a 
few  people  are  engaged  all  the  time  dry- 
ing peaches.  Manager  Dorsey  says  that 
work  will  begin  on  prunes  before  the  end 
of  the  week  and  that  the  Association  ex- 
pects to  use  between  350  and  450  tons  of 
that  fruit  this  season. 

Report  from  Oranges. — Pasadena 
Star:  The  Pasadena  Orange  Growers' 
Association  has  made  public  its  report  of 
the  business  of  the  year  ending  June  30. 
The  report  is  as  follows:  Number  of 
loose  boxes  received  at  the  packing  house, 
59,729;  loose  boxes  packed,  38,565;  car- 
loads shipped,  106;  number  of  growers 
who  are  members  of  the  Association,  137; 
average  number  of  employes,  30;  cash  paid 
for  picking  oranges,  $1418.32;  cash  paid 
for  hauling  same,  $980.27;  cash  paid  for 
packing,  $967.09;  cash  paid  for  labor  in 
packing  house,  $2235  52;  cash  paid  for  box 
making,  $309.73;  cash  paid  to  growers, 
$23,000;  cost  of  packing  per  box  (fruit  de- 
livered at  packing  house),  34^  cents. 

MADERA. 
New  Grape  Crusher.— Madera  Mer- 
cury: A  Dinuba  man  has  invented  a  new 
grape  crushing  machine  that  works  on 
the  centrifugal  plan  and  separates  the 
stems  and  seeds  from  the  juice  as  the 
crushing  goes  on.  It  is  expected  to  revo- 
lutionize the  manner  of  handling  wine 
grapes. 

NAPA. 

Young  Hop  Pickers.— St.  Helena 
Sentinel :  Rev.  Father  Crowley  arrived 
Monday,  bringing  thirty-two  boys  from 
the  Youths'  Directory  of  San  Francisco, 
who  will  pick  hops  for  James  Dowdell  & 
Son.  This  move  is  an  experiment  as  yet 
and  is  made  to  assist  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  farm  help.  Hop  picking  will  begin 
in  earnest  next  week  and  the  experiment 
of  bringing  boys  from  the  city  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 

ORANGE. 
Early  Celery. — Santa  Ana  Blade  : 
William  Kesemann  has  about  half  an  acre 
of  celery  now  ready  for  the  market.  He 
has  more  that  will  be  ready  when  this 
supply  is  exhausted,  and  from  now  to  the 
end  of  the  season  wiU  be  in  the  market. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Cloudburst  Did  More  Good  Than 
Harm. — Riverside  Enterprise  :  In  the 
heavy  rainfall  of  the  last  storm  in  the 
country  north  and  east  of  Moreno  all  the 
canyons  in  the  San  Timoteo  hills  were 
booming.  Water  continued  to  flow  in  the 
oil  well  canyon  till  late  the  following 
morning.  The  benefit  to  orange  orchards 
will  more  than  offset  the  damage  to  dry- 
ing fruit  and  hay. 

Broomcorn  at  Ethanac.  —  Perris 
Progress  :  The  Ethanac  Co.  has  planted 
several  fields  of  broomcorn — twenty  acres 
or  more — in  heavy,  red  adobe  soil.  A 
week  ago  it  was  4  and  5  feet  high.  Much 
had  headed  out  to  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet. 
It  is  very  thick  on  the  ground  and  has  re- 
ceived the  best  of  care.  Judging  from 
other  crops,  one  would  think  that  when 
broomcorn  is  very  thick  on  the  ground 
the  quality  would  be  finer.  It  will  pro- 
duce a  big  crop  of  fodder  and  a  great  deal 
of  seed. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

New  Land  Made  by  Freshet.— San 
Bernardino  Sun:  The  raging  torrent  that 
came  tearing  down  the  Redlands  zanja 
after  Friday's  storm  did  considerable 
damage,  and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly 
200  acres  of  cultivated  land  were  washed 
over  and  damaged.  Up  near  Crafton  the 
water  washed  away  the  banks  of  the 
zanja  and  overspread  a  large  area  of  ter- 
ritory. The  torrent  in  Mill  creek  played 
a  peculiar  prank,  and  now,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  canyon,  there  is  a  small 
island  or  plateau,  probably  covering  five 
acres,  which  is  from  3  to  6  feet  higher 
than  the  surrounding  country.  The  water 
brought  down  an  immense  amount  of 
earth  from  the  canyon  and  adjoining  foot- 
hills and  piled  it  up,  and,  unless  the  land 
is  washed  away,  it  will  within  a  few  years 
be  good,  tillable  soil. 

Black  Scale. — San  Bernardino  Sun: 
A  war  against  the  black  scale  is  being 
waged  in  Ontario  by  the  county  horticul- 
tural commissioners.  Thirty-five  men  are 
at  work  and  an  average  of  thirty  acres  of 
trees  are  being  sprayed  daily.  The  spray- 
ing of  the  trees  costs  about  $20  per  acre, 
making  the  daily  expense  $600.  The  ex- 
pense connected  with  it  is  paid  by  the 
owners  of  the  trees,  and  the  demand  is  so 
great  that  the  force  of  men  employed  is 
overcrowded  with  work. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Grain,  Beans  and  Almonds.— Stock- 
ton Mail:  Grain  is  not  arriving  here  in  as 
large  quantities  as  usual  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  still 
engaged  in  the  harvest  field,  and  that  is 


supposed  to  be  the  reason;  there  is  too 
much  work  on  the  farm  to  spare  the 
horses  for  grain  hauling.  The  cereal  crop 
of  San  Joaquin  county  this  season  will  be 
about  four-fifths  of  an  average  yield.  On 
the  red  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  the  grain  did  not  turn  out  as  well 
as  had  been  expected  and  growers  on  the 
black  lands  were  also  disappointed  to  some 
extent.  There  is  a  fair  crop  of  almonds, 
but  the  price  is  considerably  less  than  it 
was  last  year.  Last  year,  however,  the 
market  reached  high-water  mark,  exceed- 
ing the  highest  quotation  ever  known  be- 
fore. Complaint  has  been  made  that 
some  of  the  almonds  shipped  to  the  East 
were  improperly  cured.  Unless  the  ker- 
nel is  dry  when  the  almonds  are  bleached 
with  sulphur  the  fumes  are  absorbed  by 
the  kernel  which  then  becomes  bitter.  A 
good  crop  of  beans  is  expected  in  this 
county.  The  first  to  arrive  will  be  hand- 
picked,  black-eyed  beans.  The  first  pods 
to  mature  are  taken  off  the  vines  by  hand, 
and  the  price  is  high  owing  to  the  com- 
parative scarcity.  The  main  crop  is- har- 
vested by  cutting  the  vines  and  thrashing. 

Large  Orange  Cling  Peaches.— 
Lodi  Sentinel:  W.  D.  Sturtevant  has  on 
exhibition  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
Orange  Cling  peach.  They  are  from  the 
orchards  of  J.  B.  Cory,  near  Acampo. 
The  largest  in  the  lot  weighs  21^  ounces, 
and  measures  13  inches  around. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
A  Fine  Barley  Cro p. — Arroyo 
Grande  Herald  :  Frank  Silva,  who 
bought  a  part  of  the  Crothers  ranch  at 
Verde,  has  a  splendid  yield  of  barley  this 
year,  realizing  1200  sacks  from  thirty-five 
acres,  the  sacks  weighing  from  110  to  117 
pounds  each. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Canners  Running  Heavily  on 
Peaches. — San  Jose  Mercury,  Aug.  26  : 
Peaches  in  Santa  Clara  valley  are  ripen- 
ing rapidly  and  canneries  now  have  fruit 
to  run  at  their  fullest  capacity.  Condi- 
tions apparently  justify  the  statement 
that  the  canners  will  pack  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  peaches  this  year  than  usual,  be- 
cause the  pack  cherries  and  apricots  has 
been  less  than  ordinary. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Apples  Ripening  Nicely  and  in 
Good  Demand. — Watsonville Pajaronian: 
The  cool,  foggy  weather  is  bringing  out 
the  apple  crop  nicely.  Fruit  is  growing 
rapidly,  is  coloring  well  and  is  freer  from 
insect  pests  than  for  many  seasons,  owing 
to  the  greater  care  in  looking  after  or- 
chards. The  crop  is  going  to  be  a 
bumper,  and  trees  which  seemed  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  be  shy  bearers  are  now  show- 
ing heavy  loads  of  fruit.  The  dense 
foliage  had  hidden  many  of  the  apples. 
If  there  are  any  Pajaro  apple  orchards 
unsold,  it  is  not  because  they  have  been 
overlooked  by  buyers.  The  canyons  and 
hillsides  have  been  gone  over  by  buyers 
in  the  search  for  orchards,  and  we  doubt 
if  there  is  a  grower  who  has  not  had  an 
offer  for  his  crop,  and  few,  if  any,  or- 
chards are  now  unsold.  Never  before  has 
such  activity  been  shown  in  buying. 
Prices  for  apples  delivered  in  this  city, 
loose  in  boxes,  have  reached  $30  per  ton. 
That  means  from  55  to  70  cents  for  cost 
of  the  apples  in  each  packed  box.  Then 
add  to  these  figures  the  cost  of  grading, 
packing,  wrapping,  boxes,  nails,  labels 
and  handling  to  cars,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  fruit  handlers  will  have  to  sell  at 
from  $1  to  $1.15  per  box  to  be  on  "Easy 
street." 

SHASTA. 
Thousands  of  Acres  Burned  Over. 
— Redding  Searchlight :  From  a  point  on 
the  Redding  side  of  Buckeye  to  the  Baird 
fishery  on  McCloud  river  there  is  not  a 
piece  of  ground  an  acre  in  extent  that  has 
not  been  burned  over  recently. 

SONOMA. 

Fine  Fruit.  —  Healdsburg  Tribune: 
Ransome  Powell  exhibits  a  California 
clingstone  peach  weighing  1}  pounds.  He 
also  raised  this  season  a  Pippin  apple  that 
weighed  twenty  ounces. 

A  Remarkable  Peach.— Healdsburg 
Tribune:  George  Madeira  has  a  phenom- 
enal peach,  grown  on  the  fruit  farm  of 
Ransome  Powell,  in  Dry  Creek  valley. 
The  peach  is  divided  exactly  in  half  by  a 
straight  line,  one  side  being  an  orange 
cling,  yellow  in  color,  and  the  other  side 
what  is  known  as  an  Indian  peach,  of  a 
decidedly  reddish  tinge.  It  was  grown  on 
an  orange  cling  tree,  and  there  are  no  In- 
dian peach  trees  in  that  vicinity. 

STANISLAUS. 
Wheat  Growing  Hardly  a  Suc- 
cess.— Modesto  Herald  :  The  Herald  has 
made  note  of  the  obvious  prosperity  of 
Los  Bancs,  on  the  dry  West  Side,  where 
a  crop  of  wheat  was  harvested  this  year 
for  the  first  time  in  five  years,  and  there's 
no  price  for  it  now  they've  got  it.  But 
wheat  farming  in  the  Los  Banos  quarter 
has  been  carried  on  du-ing  these  years  in 


the  way  of  a  gamble,  the  community  look 
ing  to  small  irrigated  farms,  to  alfalfa, 
dairying  and  stock  raising  for  proper  sus- 
tenance. 

About  Grapes. — Modesto  Herald: 
Walter  Garrison  spent  Sunday  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lodi,  learning,  among 
other  things,  that  the  vineyardists  in 
that  quarter  will  derive  $50  per  acre  this 
year  for  their  wine  grapes,  and  that  $30 
per  acre  has  been  the  average  revenue  for 
some  years.  The  price  is  higher  this 
year.  And  this  reminds  us  that  no  rai- 
sins will  be  packed  at  the  Bald  Eagle 
ranch,  near  Modesto,  this  year.  The 
grapes  out  there  are  Muscatels,  a  good 
wine  grape  as  well  as  a  good  raisin  grape, 
and  with  prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $25 
per  ton  Proprietor  Ora  McHenry  figured 
that  an  offer  from  wine  men  was  the  more 
advantageous  and  accepted  it.  A  Los 
Angeles  gentleman  who  purchased  160 
acres  of  land  in  the  Westport  quarter  of 
Turlock  district  will  devote  the  entire 
tract  to  Thompson  Seedless,  setting  them 
out  this  winter. 

SUTTER. 
Drying  Thompson  Seedless  Grapes. 
— Sutter  County  Farmer:  In  some  of  the 
vineyards  in  this  vicinity  Thompson  seed- 
less grapes  are  being  picked  for  drying, 
being  earlier  than  usual;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  will  not  come  in  until  the  first  of 
the  month.  The  crop  is  very  light  this 
season  on  account  of  the  frost,  yet  some 
vineyards  will  make  a  good  yield.  One 
sale  has  been  reported  at  $25  per  ton  for 
the  fresh  grapes,  being  about  the  same  as 
last  year;  but  this  is  considered  very  low. 

Seedless  Grapes  Light. — Sutter  In- 
dependent: Reports  from  the  Seedless 
grapes  indicate  that  a  very  light  crop  will 
be  gathered.  In  the  Onstott  and  Stabler 
vineyards  they  will  hardly  pay  for  pick- 
ing. In  the  small  vineyards  around  the 
Buttes  the  same  conditions  exist.  The 
late  frosts  last  winter  worked  a  greater 
injury  than  was  supposed  early  in  the 
season.  For  some  cause,  the  Muscatel 
grapes  are  slow  about  ripening  this  sea- 
son. It  is  now  time  for  drying,  but  very 
few  are  in  a  drying  condition. 

TEHAMA. 

A  Peach.— Red  Bluff  News:  J.  C.  Day 
has  an  Orange  Cling  tree  fiom  which  he 
plucked  a  peach  that  measured  twelve 
and  one-half  inches  in  circumference  and 
weighed  fourteen  and  one-half  ounces. 

Shearing  in  the  Mountains.— Red 
Bluff  News  :  Two  loads  of  wool — thirty- 
three  bales — belonging  to  Galen  McCoy, 
reached  here  from  the  mountain  range 
Monday  evening  and  were  stored  in  the 
Cone  &  Kimball  warehouse.  Mr.  McCoy 
is  shearing  in  the  mountains,  finding  it 
more  satisfactory  to  haul  the  wool  down 
than  to  have  the  sheep  carry  the  wool  to 
the  valley,  over  dusty  roads,  to  be  clipped 
here.  The  Gerber  &  Conard  sheep  are 
also  being  shorn  in  the  mountains  and  a 
portion  of  their  wool  has  already  been 
hauled  down. 

A  One-Tenth  Crop.— Red  Bluff  News : 
W.  S.  Montgomery,  who  has  the  Adobe 
orchard  on  the  Cone  ranch,  finished  cut- 
ting peaches  for  drying  on  Monday.  He 
will  secure  about  a  carload  of  dried  fruit 
from  an  orchard  which,  but  for  the  frost, 
would  have  produced  ten  times  that 
amount. 

Wind  Blowing  Peaches  Off.— Red 
Bluff  ^ews :  Charley  Gofer  was  down 
from  the  Summit  ranch  Friday  and  said 
that  the  south  wind,  which  on  his  ele- 
vated ranch  blows  harder  than  on  the 
lower  lands,  is  blowing  his  peaches  off  the 
trees  faster  than  his  force  of  eight  people 
can  gather,  cut  and  spread  them  for 
drying. 

VENTURA. 
Big  Hay  Crop.— Oxnard  Sun:  Speak- 
ing of  the  hay  crop  of  Ventura  county,  a 
prominent  hay  baler  was  heard  to  remark 
the  other  day  that  the  district  south  of 
the  Santa  Clara  river  would,  this  year, 
produce  the  largest  crop  in  its  history. 
He  stated  that,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
were  now  eighteen  balers  running  at  full 
blast  in  this  district,  it  would  take  at  least 
two  months  more  to  put  the  entire  crop 
into  the  bale. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Sfftij  and  Positive  Cor* 
ThjB  Safeit,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
KemoTes      Bunches  or  ISiemishes  from  Horae* 
«a«le-   SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  btemUh. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satlsfactloa 
Price  91.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drupKists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  chances  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

How  Competition  Works. 

Old  Susan  Kellum  owned  a  cow,  and  lived 
in  Germantown. 

In  selling  milk  she  found  she  must  com- 
pete with  Neighbor  Brown  ; 

'Twas  almost  like  starvation  for  herself 
and  little  Dick. 

One  day  her  boy  came  running  in  and 
said,  "  Brown's  cow  is  sick." 

Then  quickly  came  a  twinkle  in  old  Susan 
Kellum 's  eye — 

It  seemed  she  wouldn't  worry  though  her 
neighbor's  cow  should  die. 

Brown's  customers  began  to  come  to  buy 

her  milk  and  cream — 
She  sold  a  pint  to  Dr.  Smith,  a  quart  to 

Lawyer  Beam, 
And  Brown  himself  came  over  then  to 

buy  a  quart  or  so. 
'Twas  then  that  Susan  tried  her  best 

strong  sympathy  to  show, 
But  she  couldn't  hide  the  twinkle  in  the 

corner  of  her  eye — 
'Twas  plain  she  wouldn't  dress  in  black 

though  Brown's  old  cow  should  die. 

She  sold  new  milk,  skimmed  milk  and 

cream,  sold  all  the  cow  would  give, 
And  little  Dick  and  Susan  Kellum  knew 

then  just  how  to  live. 
A  box  must  hold  two  sacks  of  flour,  the 

shed  a  ton  of  coal. 
Some  apples  in  a  coffee  sack,  potatoes  in 

a  hole ; 

And  Susan  had  a  twinkle  in  the  corner  of 
her  eye — 

It  plainer  grew  when  Brown  had  hung  his 
cowhide  out  to  dry. 

So,  when  our  farmers  have  a  crop  while 
Russia  suffers  drought, 

Or  when  a  teacher  gets  a  school  by  shov- 
ing some  one  out. 

Or  when  a  workman  gets  a  job  with  a 
dozen  standing  by, 

Oh,  this  world  is  full  of  twinkle.  Have 
you  tried  to  find  the  why? 

There  are  many  twinkles  twinkled  by 
those  who  have  the  pie, 

Like  the  twinkles  Susan  twinkled  in  the 
corner  of  her  eye. 

But  do  not  censure  harshly,  though  many 

starve  and  die. 
While  others  live  in  plenty  with  a  twinkle 

in  their  eye ; 
But  let  us  work  together  for  a  better  time 

that's  nigh. 
When  an  honest  man  can  live  without  a 

twinkle  in  his  eye — 
When  there  won't  be  twinkles  twinkled 

by  those  who  have  the  pie, 
Like  the  twinkles  Susan  twinkled  in  the 

corner  of  her  eye. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Jack's  Regeneration. 

"  What  a  shame  it  is  for  such  a  nice 
girl  as  Mary  Hallett  to  go  with  a  worth- 
less, shiftless  fellow  like  Bert  Hill ! " 
Mrs.  Raymond  was  very  much  in  earn- 
est. "I'd  say  something  to  her,  only 
girls  are  such  fools,  it  might  be  worse 
than  to  keep  still.  She  looks  all  tired 
out  now,  with  her  work  and  worry  at 
home.  How  v?ill  she  look  when  she's 
married  to  a  drunkard  ?  " 

"  It's  an  awful  pity,"  said  her  neigh- 
Dor,  and  as  Jack  Raymond  passed 
through  the  room  she  glanced  curiously 
from  mother  to  son.  She  thought, 
"I  guess  Bert  Hill  ain't  much  worse 
than  your  boy."  What  she  said  was, 
"That's  real  pretty  cloth  your  work- 
ing on." 

Jack  went  up  the  hill  behind  the  house 
till  he  came  to  a  spot  where  the  April 
sun  shone  warmly  under  the  pine  trees. 
He  dropped  upon  the  needle-cov- 
ered ground,  pulled  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and  calmly  finished  the 
nap  which  his  mother's  indignant  pro- 
test had  disturbed. 

The  wind  blew  softly  among  the  pine 
branches,  flies  and  wasps  crept  into  the 
sunlight,  bluebirds  sang,  and  far  over- 
head a  hawk  sailing  on  steady  wings 
cried  cruelly.  At  length  Jack  stirred, 
removed  the  hat  from  his  eyes,  and  sat 
up.  He  hitched  along  on  the  ground 
until  he  got  his  back  against  a  tree 
trunk.  He  gazed  out  upon  the  spring 
landscape  meditatively.  Then  his  lips 
began  to  move.  He  was  talking  to  him- 
self, inaudibly. 

"  It's  a  shame  for  such  a  nice  girl  as 
Mary  Hallett  to  go  with  a  worthless, 
shiftless  fellow  like  Bert  Hill.  Yes, 
that's  so.  It  ought  to  be  stopped. 
Talking  won't  do  any  good ;  some- 
thing's got  to  be  done.    I  suppose  I 


might  undertake  the  job."  He  grinned 
slightly  at  the  thought.  "It  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  go  into  the  missionary 
work,  and  I'm  sure  that  it  is  a  good 
cause  to  rescue  Mary  Hallett  from 
Bert ;  she's  a  nice  little  girl,  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  for  her  to  marry  him. 
Bert  doesn't  even  treat  his  mother 
well — what  would  he  do  to  Mary  ?  " 
He  straightened  up  almost  energet- 
ically. "  I  vow  I'll  do  it,"  he  said.  Then 
he  meditated  again. 

"Wonder  if  I  can?"  he  mused, 
doubtfully.  He  felt  in  a  pocket  and 
took  out  a  small,  round  mirror  and 
gazed  in  it  earnestly.  He  took  off  his 
hat  and  brushed  his  blonde  hair  back 
from  his  forehead  ;  then  he  put  the 
mirror  back  in  his  pocket.  There  was  a 
look  of  confidence  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"Guess  you'll  do,"  he  said.  "Rather 
against  you,  being  light,  though ;  but 
where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

He  arose  and  started  down  the  hill. 
Half  way  down  he  paused.  "  Suppose 
she  should  fall  in  love  with  me,  and 
then  I'd  have  to  go  back  on  her  and 
break  her  all  up  ?  It  isn't  likely,  to  be 
sure,  but  what  if  it  should  happen  ?  " 
There  was  a  rueful  pause — then  he 
said:  The  end  justifies  the  means," 
and  went  on  down  the  hill. 

Although  Jack's  friends  maintained 
that  he  would  be  all  right  if  he  only 
kept  out  of  bad  company,  the  general 
opinion  was  that  he  and  Bert  were 
about  evenly  matched  for  worthless- 
ness  and  shiftlessness.  And  when  Jack 
began  to  go  to  Hallett's,  people  said, 
"O,  dear!  Two  of  them  !  "  They  con- 
tinued to  be  shiftless  ;  but  it  was  re- 
marked that,  unlike  Bert,  Jack  had 
given  up  drinking. 

"You'll  have  to  stop  that,"  Jack 
told  himself.  "This  is  going  to  be  a 
sharp  game,  and  you  can't  afford  to 
muddle  what  brains  you've  got." 

Some  young  men  would  have  begun 
their  campaign  by  going  of  an  evening 
to  call  on  Mary,  but  Jack's  methods 
were  different. 

It  was  Monday  morning,  just  as 
Mary  was  carrying  a  basket  of  clothes 
into  the  yard,  that  Jack  appeared  on 
the  scene. 

He  greeted  her  cheerfully,  then  went 
and  took  the  clothesline  from  her. 
"I'll  put  this  up,"  he  said;  then  he 
pulled  it  tight  and  fastened  it  firmly. 

' '  Now,  you  give  me  the  big  things  to 
hang  up,"  he  said.  "I  can't  do  any- 
thing with  handkerchiefs  and  such  like, 
but  I'm  great  on  sheets  and  table- 
cloths." 

Mary  laughed.  She  was  too  sur- 
prised to  object,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  clothes  were  all  hung  on  the  line 
and  Jack  had  put  the  clothespole  un- 
der it. 

"  Now,  if  you've  got  any  troublesonje 
young  brothers  and  sisters  you'd  like 
to  get  rid  of  temporarily,  why,  just  send 
'em  along  ;  I'll  take  charge  of  them  and 
deliver  them  safely  over  to  you  at 
noon." 

"  O,  if  you  would,"  said  Mary.  "They 
are  so  fretful  this  morning,  and  in  my 
way  all  the  time." 

It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that,  a 
few  minutes  later,  she  saw  Jack  and  the 
two  boys  and  one  girl  passing  down  the 
road.  She  continued  along  with  her 
work  bravely,  and  just  as  dinner  was 
all  ready  and  her  father  had  come  in. 
Jack,  true  to  his  promise,  left  the 
three  children  at  the  door  and  went 
home  without  stopping  to  speak. 

The  children  gave  glowing  accounts 
of  their  walk.  "And  Jack's  going  to 
make  us  a  kite  and  fly  it  the  next 
windy  day,"  they  ended. 

Nearly  every  day  after  that  Jack 
took  the  children  off  into  the  woods 
and  fields,  giving  Mary  a  vacation 
from  their  noise.  When  he  went 
to  get  them  or  when  he  brought  them 
back,  he  always  found  some  little  thing 
to  do  to  help  her. 

Then  one  Sunday  he  dressed  with 
unusual  care,  looking  remarkably  fresh 
and  clean,  too,  and  went  to  church  and 
Sunday-school.  Afterward  he  walked 
home  with  Mary,  holding  her  sunshade 
over  her  carefully  all  the  way. 

Mr.  Hallett  staid  at  home  with  the 
children  Sundays,  and  it  was  rather 
tiresome  for  him.  So  when  he  saw 
Jack  coming  he  brightened  up,  and 
asked  him  to  stay  to  dinner,  which  he 
did,  much  to  Mr.  Hallett's  satisfaction 


and  the  children's  boisterous  delight. 
Mary's  father  dearly  loved  to  talk,  and 
Jack  appeared  to  enjoy  listening 
equally  well. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Hallett  went  into 
the  sitting-room  and  fell  asleep  in  his 
chair,  while  Jack  insisted  on  wiping 
the  dishes  for  Mary.  The  children 
swarmed  about  him  and  got  in  his  way, 
till  he  declared  that  they  were  as  bad 
as  cats,  and  he'd  have  to  sprinkle  them 
and  see  if  they  would  clear  out  then. 
When  the  dishes  were  done  and  Mary 
had  taken  off  her  apron  Jack  began  to 
notice  signs  of  uneasiness  in  her  manner. 

"About  time  for  Bert,"  he  said  to 
himself,  then  aloud:  "I  should  think 
you'd  go  crazy  with  those  noisy  young- 
sters around  all  the  time.  I'm  going  to 
take  them  away  and  you  can  rest,  in- 
stead of  working  as  you  usually  do." 

Down  the  road  they  went,  and  they 
were  hardly  out  of  sight  in  one  direc- 
tion before  Bert  Hill  appeared  from 
the  other.  He,  too,  was  dressed  with 
particular  care,  but  though  there  was 
no  denying  that  he  was  handsomer 
than  Jack,  there  was  a  certain  set  to 
his  jaw,  and  a  kind  of  fierceness  in  his 
dark  eyes  which  were  not  prepossess- 
ing. These  softened  when  he  greeted 
Mary,  and  he  became  very  agreeable. 

But  Mary,  for  some  reason,  felt  un- 
easy and  hoped  he  would  not  ask  where 
the  children  were.  She  also  dreaded 
their  return.  What  would  Bert  say 
when  he  saw  Jack  ? 

But  when  the  children  came  it  was 
quite  late,  and  Jack  did  not  appear. 
Mary  got  them  bread  and  butter,  for 
which  they  clamored  vociferously,  and 
then,  at  Bert's  request,  walked  up  and 
down  the  road  with  him  for  half  an 
hour,  while  he  smoked  a  strong  cigar. 

After  he  had  gone  she  sighed 
wearily.  She  felt  dissatisfied  with  her- 
self ;  and  the  children,  as  she  put  them 
to  bed  irritated  her  by  their  constant 
repetition  of  Jack's  name.  Later  she 
sat  in  her  own  room  and  cried  because 
she  was  tired,  she  told  herself. 

She  had  not  reached  that  state  of 
mind,  which  came  only  a  few  weeks 
later,  when  she  cried  from  perplexity 
and  indecision  as  to  the  course  she 
should  take.  She  had  honestly  sup- 
posed herself  in  love  with  Bert,  and  it 
took  her  some  time  to  find  out  her  mis- 
take. 

When  Bert  learned  what  was  going 
on  between  the  Halletts  and  Jack  he 
was  in  a  towering  rage.  He  met  Jack 
one  night  and  stopped  short  before 
him,  blocking  the  way. 

"What  do  you  mean  fooling  around 
Mary  Hallett,  then  ?  "  Bert  raised  his 
voice. 

' '  Have  I  interfered  with  you  ?  Have 
I  ever  been  in  your  way  ?  "  demanded 
Jack. 

"No,  and  you'd  better  not,"  Bert 
threatened. 

"You'll  be  the  one  to  suffer,"  re- 
torted Jack,  "unless  you  are  more 
sober  than  you  are  now." 

That  night  Jack  held  earnest  consul- 
tation with  himself  up  in  the  darkness 
of  the  pines.  He  applied  many  uncom- 
plimentary epithets  to  himself.  "  How 
could  I  be  so  base  as  to  start  in  on  this 
thing  ?  To  go  to  work  deliberately  to 
get  a  girl  away  from  another  fellow, 
with  the  firm  intention  of  giving  her  up 
when  I'd  done  it !  It  was  vile  ;  and  how 
has  it  come  out  ?  It  has  come  to  this — 
that  if  she  refuses  to  marry  me  I  shall 
be  the  most  miserable  man  alive,  and 
will  richly  deserve  it,  too,  for  being  so 
contemptibly  mean." 

For  a  long  time  he  sat  meditating, 
then  he  stood  up,  and  there  was  a  look 
of  determination  on  his  face  as  he 
raised  it  to  the  troubled  sky,  such  as 
had  never  been  there  before. 

"  You've  got  to  try  and  be  half  good 
enough  for  her  now,"  he  said.  "And 
you'll  have  to  work  harder  to  do  it 
than  you  ever  dreamed  of  working  be- 
fore." 

From  that  night  it  was  noticed  that 
a  change  had  come  over  Jack  Ray- 
mond. As  time  went  on  he  could  no 
longer  be  called  shiftless.  He  was 
working  hard,  and  people  began  to 
speak  of  him  as  "John."  He  continued 
to  call  at  Halletts',  but  Bert's  visits 
had  suddenly  ceased. 

It  was  in  September  that  Jack  asked 
Mary  an  important  question  as  they 
were  walking  home  from  church. 


Mary  answered  with  a  "Yes,"  and 
then  Jack,  with  some  hesitation  and 
confusion,  confessed  his  original  plot. 

"Do  you  suppose  you  can  ever  for- 
give me  ?  "  he  asked  at  the  end. 

Mary  spoke  so  low  that  he  had  to 
bend  his  head  to  hear  her. 

"  I  should  have  been  grateful  to  you 
— after  awhile — for  saving  me  from 
him,  even  if  you  had  not  come  to  care 
anything  for  me  yourself." — Ex. 


The  Prevention  of  Summer  Complaint. 

Two  serious  dangers  menace  the  baby 
during  the  heated  term,  namely,  im- 
proper food  and  excessive  heat.  The 
almost  inevitable  result  of  giving  the 
child  at  this  time  improper  food — either 
that  which  is  in  a  state  of  commencing 
decomposition,  or  that  which  is  in- 
capable of  digestion  by  the  undeveloped 
organs  of  the  infant — is  diarrhoea. 

A  baby  should  never  be  weaned  in 
latQ  spring  or  in  summer,  if  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  avoided.  If  it  must  be  weaned, 
or  if  it  has  always  been  bottle-fed,  it  is 
most  important  to  remember  that  milk 
is  its  proper  food.  If  it  does  well  on 
diluted  goat's  or  cow's  milk,  nothing 
else  should  be  given. 

In  the  cities  during  the  hot  weather 
the  milk  should  be  sterilized;  but  in  the 
country,  where  it  can  be  had  perfectly 
fresh,  it  is  better  given  in  its  natural 
state.  But  no  matter  now  fresh  the 
milk  may  be,  or  how  thoroughly  ster- 
ilized it  has  been,  it  will  be  turned  to 
poison  unless  the  nursing  bottle  is  abso- 
lutely clean. 

This  bottle  should  be  of  an  egg-shape 
so  that  there  can  be  no  corners  where 
particles  of  curdled  milk  can  collect, 
and  the  nipple  should  fasten  on  the  bot- 
tle directly,  without  any  intervening 
tube.  There  should  be  two  bottles,  so 
that  there  may  be  always  a  clean  one  on 
hand. 

After  nursing,  the  bottle  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  out  with  soda  and 
hot  water,  and  then  boiled  for  several 
minutes.  "The  nipple  should  be  carefully 
washed  out  in  soda  and  hot  water,  and 
then  thoroughly  rinsed  in  boiled  water. 
Both  bottles  and  nipples,  when  not  in 
use,  should  be  kept  in  water  which  has 
been  sterilized  by  long  boiling. 

There  is  much  more  danger,  especi- 
ally in  hot  weather,  in  overfeeding  than 
in  underfeeding  the  baby,  and  the  habit 
of  nursing  it,  or  giving  it  the  bottle, 
every  time  it  cries,  is  fraught  with  peril 
to  its  frail  life. 

Feeding  every  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  daytime  and  twice  at  night  is  often 
enough,  and,  if  the  child  is  fretful  in 
the  intervals,  it  can  be  given  a  little 
cool  water  to  drink. 

When  diarrhoea  occurs,  no  food  what- 
ever should  be  given  for  a  time,  water 
being  substituted  for  the  milk  at  the 
regular  nursing  hours.  The  body  should 
be  sponged  with  cold  water,  and  the 
child  taken  in  the  evening  upon  the  roof 
or  elsewhere  in  the  open  air.  Summer 
complaint,  if  treated  early,  can  often  be 
easily  checked ;  but  it  may  become  a 
serious  and  even  fatal  illness  if  allowed 
to  run  on  untreated.  Hence  the  wis- 
dom of  seeking  early  medical  advice. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Fads  About  Food. 


It  has  never  been  seientifically  dem- 
onstrated that  fish  and  other  phos- 
phoric foods  can  appreciably  improve 
the  brain  and  mind.  Fishermen,  for 
emample,  and  fishmongers,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  live  largely  upon  fish,  have 
never  shown  themselves  to  be  in  any 
measurable  degree  more  intelligent 
than  their  neighbors.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  plausibly  argued  that  they  are  a 
little  less  so.  The  truth  is  that  that 
particular  food  which  best  agrees  with 
the  particular  individual,  and  which 
best  maintains  his  general  health  at  a 
high  level,  is  the  best  for  the  brain  and 
every  other  organ  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  for  the  whole  man.  Common  expe- 
rience has  long  ago  formulated  the 
saying  that  "  what  is  one  man's  meat 
is  another  man's  poison."  Science  now 
comes  forward  to  tell  us  exactly  the 
same  thing,  and  to  impress  upon  every 
one  of  us  the  necessity  of  finding  out 
the  diet  best  suited  to  ourselves,  and 
sticking  to  it. — London  Hospital. 
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White  Roses. 

White  roses,  white  roses  !  My  lattice  they 
twine, 

With  fragrance  and  beauty  so  chaste  and 
divine  ; 

With  thorns  all  concealed  in  their  clus- 
tering snow. 

And  white  wings  adrift  on  the  green  turf 
below. 

But  each  waxen  petal,  all  'broidered  with 
dew, 

Is  but  to  my  soul  as  the  blossom  of  rue  ; 
And,  In  seeming,  each  thorn,  like  a  poison- 
ous dart, 

Is  pricking  and  pricking  away  at  my 
heart ! 

For  she  loved  them,  she  wore  them,  and 

in  her  bright  hair 
She  twined  them,   and  blushed   that  I 

called  her  so  fair. 
And  oh,  how  they  call  back  the  hours 

that  are  fled, 
Blest  hours  with  my  lost  one — my  love 

that  is  dead. 

— Daisy  Wright  Field. 


Pathetic  Story. 

"  My  Rosary  "  was  born  of  a  tragedy. 
John  Philip  Sousa,  after  hearing  it 
sung,  exclaimed,  "That  song  came 
from  a  broken  heart."  Its  tender, 
plaintive  melody  tells  what  the  com- 
poser's lips  could  never  utter,  and  its 
sadness  awakens  an  echo  in  very  heart. 

When  Ferdinand  Lust's  music  was  at 
the  height  of  its  popularity  not  many 
years  ago  he  had  all  the  money  and 
friends  he  desired.  He  held  the  posi- 
tion of  organist  in  a  Vermont  church  at 
a  salary  of  $3000  a  year,  and  was  in- 
structor to  Modjeska's  son.  An  opera 
of  his  was  meeting  with  big  success 
and  his  royalties  from  the  famous 
"Trilby  Waltz"  alone  brought  in  a 
small  fortune.  He  traveled  far  and 
wide  and  visited  many  parts  of  the 
earth.  He  had  all  that  wealth,  health 
and  fame  could  give  him. 

But  there  came  a  change.  When  the 
years  began  to  creep  upon  him  the 
wealth,  health  and  all  began  to  fade 
away.  He  drifted  out  to  San  Francisco 
and  taught  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
went  to  Colorado  Springs.  Then  he  be- 
came a  wanderer  without  home  or 
friends. 

He  joined  the  Marie  Bell  Opera  Com- 
pany as  conductor,  but  things  didn't  go 
well,  and  when  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  was 
reached  the  organization  disbanded. 
Without  a  cent  of  money,  the  now  feeble 
and  gray-haired  composer  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  and  tried  to 
earn  a  few  dollars  by  teaching.  But  he 
was  lonely,  in  bad  health,  and  had  no 
friend,  brother,  or  sister.  His  life  was 
so  desolate  that  even  strangers  noticed 
it  and  would  speak  a  kind  word  to  the 
gray-haired  musician.  His  sorrow  was 
increased  by  a  romance  of  his  youth. 
The  girl  he  had  loved  in  the  fatherland 
and  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
by  a  lover's  quarrel  had  been  lost  to 
him  and  he  knew  not  whether  she  was 
dead  or  alive. 

But  there  was  one  who  brought  cheer 
to  his  last  days.  She  was  a  beautiful 
southern  girl  with  a  fair,  soft  complex- 
ion of  the  southern  clime.  She  had 
seen  but  nineteen  summers  and  was  as 
sweet  and  unselfish  as  she  was  beauti- 
ful. She  was  his  favorite  pupil  and  she 
always  tried  to  throw  a  few  rays  of 
sunshine  into  his  life.  Sometimes  when 
the  lessons  were  over  she  would  pin  a 
rosebud  on  his  coat  or  send  some  little 
delicacy  to  his  lonely  studio.  Often 
there  were  big  bunches  of  southern 
roses.  He  would  place  them  on  the 
piano  and  play  out  his  soul  to  the  sweet- 
scented  beauties.  Once  he  pressed  a 
bud  in  a  book  and  pinned  it  to  a  poem. 

But  the  gray  hairs  were  growing 
thicker  among  the  thin  locks  and  his 
health  was  failing.  One  morning  in 
the  fall,  that  pretty  Indian  summer  of 
the  south,  he  went  to  her  home  to  give 
a  lesson  as  usual.  She  saw  that  he  was 
very  weak  and  she  did  not  want  him 
to  teach  that  day.  But  he  insisted.  He 
needed  the  money,  and  she  reluctantly 
yielded.  That  morning  she  sang 
sweeter  than  usual  and  there  was 
something  especially  tender  in  his 
music. 

But  the  effort  was  too  much  for  him. 
All  of  a  sudden  his  head  began  to  reel, 
his  eyes  dimmed  and  his  voice  failed. 


He  clutched  at  a  chair  and  fell  to  the 
floor.  He  awoke  on  the  couch  and  felt 
the  touch  of  a  gentle  hand  upon  his 
brow.  He  seemed  to  realize  that  the 
end  was  drawing  near  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
young  girl.  If  a  friend  like  the  one 
beside  him  could  do  so  much  for  an 
old  man,  what  would  love  have  been  in 
his  younger  days  ?  She  had  been  so 
kind  to  him  and  he  owed  so  much  to 
the  tender  words  and  gentle  deeds.  He 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  the  past  as 
he  looked  into  her  eyes  and  began  to 
talk. 

"  Your  name  is  Rosa.  It  is  a  sweet 
name.  You  are  my  friend,  you — you — 
are  my  Rosa  !  "  Then  a  sudden  light 
came  into  the  old  man's  eyes  and  he 
sprang  from  the  couch.  "  My  Rosa  !  " 
he  exclaimed.  "My  Rosary!  I  will 
write  a  song,  and  it  shall  be  called  that 
for  you."  The  gray-haired  musician 
faltered  a  minute  and  then  added  in  a 
pathetic  voice,  "And  I  fear  it  will  be 
my  last." 

It  was  then  one  of  the  sweetest  songs 
ever  written  was  born.  He  was  en- 
thused with  the  inspiration  and,  al- 
most too  sick  to  stand  alone,  went  to 
his  studio.  There  all  night  long,  by  the 
light  of  an  oil  lamp,  he  toiled  at  the 
piano,  putting  his  emotions  into  music. 

By  daylight  it  was  finished.  He  made 
a  copy  and  carried  it  to  her  to  try.  He 
never  played  an  accompaniment  as  he 
did  that  morning,  and  she  sang  the 
song  as  it  has  never  been  sung  since. 
A  week  later  she  sang  it  in  a  concert 
and  it  caught  the  public  ear  like  a 
whirlwind,  until  to-day  it  is  being  sung 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 

But  the  musician  never  recovered 
from  the  shock.  He  took  to  his  bed 
and  gradually  the  eyes  dimmed  until 
after  a  little  they  closed  forever.  Dur- 
ing his  illness,  almost  every  morning, 
there  was  a  bunch  of  roses  beside  his 
bed  that  had  been  gathered  by  the  fair 
southern  girl,  and  often  she  would  drop 
in  for  a  moment  to  cheer  him  up  and 
bring  some  delicacy  which  she  had  pre- 
pared with  her  own  hands  to  tempt  his 
appetite.  It  was  she  who  sat  beside 
his  bed  and  cooled  his  brow  as  the  last 
light  in  his  eyes  died  away. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  the  church 
which  he  had  served  as  organist.  It 
was  an  unusually  solemn  occasion.  Just 
as  the  minister  finished  his  discourse  a 
beautiful,  sunny-faced  girl  stepped  to 
the  chancel  rail  and  began  the  tender, 
sweet  strains  of  a  melody  to  the  soft 
accompaniment  of  the  great  organ. 
"  My  Rosary  "  was  the  singer  and  the 
song  was  "  My  Rosary,"  too.  The  dead 
composer  lay  at  her  feet.  The  audience 
was  still  as  death,  and  as  the  last 
notes  of  the  pure,  sweet  voice  died 
away,  hundreds  of  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears. 


Why  We  Feel  Hungry. 

The  sensation  of  hunger  has  not  been 
easy  to  explain.  The  new  theory  of  a 
German  physician  is  that  it  is  due  to 
emptiness  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
stomach,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
hunger  is  appeased  with  the  rush  of 
blood  to  the  stomach  following  the  tak- 
ing of  food  and  beginning  of  digestion. 
In  many  anaemic  patients,  who  have  no 
appetite  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  stomach  are 
really  congested  instead  of  being  empty. 
Lack  of  blood  in  the  stomach,  in  health, 
acts  on  a  special  nerve,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  same  nerve  trunk  as  the 
nerves  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  A 
stimulus  applied  to  the  tongue,  as  by 
a  spice,  thus  increases  appetite,  while 
disease  affecting  the  nerves  of  the 
tongue  may  produce  loss  of  appetite, 
even  when  the  stomach  is  empty. — 
Popular  Science. 

"  I  WISH  you  would  build  me  a  swine 
cravat,"  said  the  delicately  nurtured 
young  man  who  had  become  a  gentle- 
man farmer. 

The  country  carpenter  puzzled  over 
the  order  for  a  whole  day,  and  at  last 
sought  the  gentle  child  of  fortune  and 
confessed  his  ignorance. 

"Why,  dear  me  !"  said  the  gentle 
youth;  "  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  vulgar 
expression,  but  if  I  must  I  must.  What 
I  require  built  is  a  pigsty." — Baltimore 
American. 


Ni,ghtmare. 

From  time  to  time  appear  articles 
on  this  subject,  sometimes  long  and 
learned,  in  medical  and  other  period- 
icals, and  sometimes  with  much  tradi- 
tional gossip  about  this  and  that  case 
of  frightful  nightmare.  The  only  sub- 
stantial facts  are  a  dream  of  some  kind, 
connected  with  a  final  diflRculty  of 
breathing,  a  feeling  of  collapse  and  in- 
ability to  move.  No  doctor  that  I  ever 
conversed  with  on  this  matter  seemed 
able  to  state  the  precise  physiological 
condition,  and  perhaps  this  cannot  be 
known,  except  as  inferred  somewhat 
from  loss  of  control  in  certain  nerves 
and  muscles. 

Position  or  lack  of  fresh  air,  or  over- 
nutrition,  interfering  with  proper  oxy- 
genation of  blood,  seem  to  be  the  chief 
predisposing  causes.  In  my  experi- 
ence the  occasions  are  usually  an  ex- 
cess of  bed  covering,  closeness  of  the 
room,  lying  on  the  back,  occasionally 
late  eating — one  of  these,  or  all  to- 
gether, and  in  general  indicating  the 
prevention  in  care  to  avoid  general 
plethora  and  overheating  thereby  or  by 
too  much  bed  clothing,  and  to  sleep  on 
one's  right  side,  so  far  as  one  can  gov- 
ern his  position  in  sleep;  also  to  pro- 
vide for  fresh  air  by  furnace  register  in 
very  cold  weather,  and  more  or  less 
window  ventilation  at  other  times  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  Perhaps  carbon 
dioxide,  with  its  well-known  effect  on 
lungs,  heart  and  nervous  system,  is  the 
key  to  the  subject. 

It  is  a  myth  that  monsters  of  some 
sort  haunt  every  nightmare.  There 
may  be  a  dream  with  some  alarming 
features,  as  of  being  pursued  or  of  fall- 
ing or  other  danger.  Quite  as  often, 
in  my  case,  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
the  actual  environment  as  if  seen  with 
open  eyes  and  of  the  collapse  only  and 
its  nature  as  nightmare,  from  which  I 
seek  to  recover  myself  by  possible  slight 
movements  resolutely  increased,  until 
successful  in  changing  position,  when  I 
instantly  awake  as  from  a  dream,  and 
with  no  further  sense  of  physical  dis- 
turbance, except  it  may  be  a  little 
shortness  of  breath. 

The  dreams  are  probably  never  very 
unnatural,  very  bad,  in  persons  of  good 
health  and  cheerful  temperament. 
There  is  very  likely  no  danger  of  death 
save  in  cases  of  heart  disease.  One's 
increasing  discomfort  prompts  to  des- 
perate effort  that  is  successful  in  get- 
ting aroused.  A  curious  circumstance, 
needing  explanation,  is  that  when  one's 
moaning  attempts  to  call  help  brings 
that  help,  a  touch  or  slight  shake  dis- 
pels instantly  the  nightmare. — H.  W. 
Parker  in  Popular  Science. 


"  No,  I  can  make  you  no  contribu- 
tion; I  don't  believe  in  sending  out  for- 
eign missionaries." 

' '  But  the  Scriptures  command  us  to 
feed  the  hungry." 

The  man  of  wealth  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"Well,  I'd  feed  tbem  something 
cheaper  than  missionaries,"  he  re- 
joined, with  the  brusqueness  that 
characterizes  his  class. — What  to  Eat. 


He — I  saw  your  old  neighbor,  Mr. 
Skinner,  to-day. 

She — Did  you  ?  What  is  he  doing 
now  ? 

He — He's  interested  in  one  of  those 
wildcat  mining  companies. 

She — The  idea  !  I  never  knew  you 
had  to  mine  for  wildcats. — Philadelphia 
Press. 

"  Are  you  de  gemman  dat  said,  'De 
boss  mus'  go  ?  "  asked  the  colored  man. 

"  I  am,"  answered  the  enthusiast  on 
the  subject  of  mechanics.  "Well,  sir, 
I  jes'  desiahed  to  take  de  liberty  o'  say- 
in'  dat  I  has  de  balkies'  animal  dat  ever 
blocked  a  street,  jes'  around'  de  corner. 
I  sho'ly  would  be  much  oblige  ef  you 
could  come  aroun'  an'  prove  yoh  words." 

Mrs.  Bilkins  (sweetly)  —  Do  have 
another  piece  of  cake.  Cousin  John. 

Cousin  John — Why,  really,  I've  al- 
ready had  two ;  but  it's  so  good  I  be- 
lieve I  will  have  another. 

Little  Johnnie  (excitedly) — Ma's  a 
winner  !  Ma's  a  winner  !  She  said  she 
knew  you'd  make  a  pig  of  yourself  1 — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Chicken  Croquettes,  Princess 
Style. — Chop  the  cold  cooked  meat  of  a 
chicken  and  mix  with  it  half  its  quantity 
of  chopped  fresh  mushrooms.  Moisten 
with  a  little  Madeira,  dip  in  egg,  in 
breadcrumbs  and  fry.  No  sauce  with 
these  croquettes.  It  would  spoil  the 
delicacy  of  their  flavor. 

Peach  Omelet.  —  Pare  and  stone 
three  very  mellow  peaches,  then  press 
them  through  a  sieve;  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  and  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten.  Then 
stir  in  carefully  the  whites  of  six  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Turn  into  a 
greased  baking  dish  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  for  fifteen  minutes.  Serve 
immediately. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — For  baked  to- 
matoes select  large,  plump  ones,  and 
cut  a  slice  from  the  top  of  each.  Scoop 
out  the  pulp,  mix  it  with  fine  bread 
crumbs,  season  with  melted  butter, 
onion  juice  and  chopped  parsley,  and 
fill  into  the  shells.  Put  on  the  covers, 
with  a  piece  of  butter  on  each,  placed 
in  a  greased  baking  pan  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven.  Garnish  with  cress  or 
parsley. 

Salad  Macedoine.  —  Take  equal 
quantities  of  boiled  white  beans,  boiled 
potatoes,  celery  roots,  beets  and  string 
beans  (the  last  four  boiled  in  salt 
water),  and  cut  into  fine  slices;  put 
into  a  bowl  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  oil,  vinegar  and  salt,  pepper  and 
some  sugar;  put  in  all  the  ingredients, 
add  some  finely  chopped  parsley  and 
chervil,  and  mix  the  whole  together 
thoroughly;  put  the  salad  into  a  dish 
and  garnish  with  lettuce  leaves.  If  the 
vinegar  is  too  sharp,  dilute  it  with 
water,  but  of  not  too  great  a  quantity. 

Cucumbers  Stewed.  —  Peel  large 
cucumbers,  and  cut  into  halves  length- 
wise and  then  into  quarters.  Lay  in  a 
shallow  pan,  cover  with  boiling  salted 
water,  and  stew  gently  for  twenty  min- 
utes. When  done  lay  on  toast,  and 
pour  over  a  sauce  made  of  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  half  pint  of  boiling 
water,  half  a  lemon,  tablespoonful  of 
fiour,  half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash 
of  pepper.  Place  half  of  the  butter  in 
a  stewpan,  and  when  melted  add  the 
flour.  Cook,  but  do  not  brown.  When 
smooth  add  the  boiling  water.  Simmer 
for  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time, 
then  add  the  butter  left  and  seasoning. 
Serve  at  once. 

Apple  Charlotte. — Pare,  core  and 
quarter  eight  or  nine  good  cooking 
apples,  put  them  into  a  double  boiler 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  half 
a  cup  of  sugar,  the  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  a  lemon ;  cook  until  tender. 
Take  a  plain  mould  that  holds  three 
pints,  butter  it  well,  line  the  bottom 
and  sides  with  very  thin  slices  of  home- 
made bread.  Remove  the  crust,  dip 
each  silice  in  melted  butter,  fit  them 
evenly  together  in  the  mould,  fill  with 
the  apple,  cover  with  the  bread,  dredge 
it  with  sugar  and  bake  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  a  quick  oven.  Have  a  hot 
platter,  lay  it  over  the  top  of  the 
charlotte,  turn  it  over,  and  lift  off  the 
mould.  Serve  hot  with  or  without  sauce 
or  cream. 

Cucumber  Salad. — Select  three  me- 
dium-sized cucumbers  with  small  seeds, 
pare  and  cut  a  small  piece  from  each 
end,  and  lay  the  cucumbers  in  strongly 
salted  ice  water  for  one  hour  or  longer; 
ten  minutes  before  serving  take  them 
out  of  the  water,  wipe  dry  and  cut  on 
a  board  with  ,a  sharp  knife  into  fine, 
slices;  put  them  into  a  salad  dish, 
sprinkle  over  a  little  salt  and  pepper, 
pour  over  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salad 
oil  and  mix  it  with  the  cucumbers;  then 
pour  over  one-half  cup  of  white  vinegar, 
to  which  a  little  water  and  a  pinch  of 
sugar  have  been  added;  if  onions  are 
liked,  cut  a  medium-sized  one  into  thin 
slices  and  put  them  between  the  cu- 
cumbers; some  finely  chopped  parsley 
may  also  be  added. 

He:  "  Yes,  she  is  living  under  an  as- 
sumed name."  She:  "Horrible!  What 
is  it  ?  "  He:  "  The  one  she  assumed  im- 
mediately after  her  husband  married 
her  !  "—Tit-Bits. 
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CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Dec,  May. 

Wednesday   73^®73  7oX@76X 

Thursday   7i^@73^  76H@77 

Friday   73H@72'j  76K@76 

Saturday   T2\®T2%  76X®7flH 

Monday   73?4@7m  76H®75X 

Tuesday   7154®72«  75m@78J» 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept. 

Wednesday   Bs  6Xd 

Thursday 


Friday   5s  7Hd 


Dec. 
5s  i%& 
i%&      5s  8/,d 
Ss 

5s  8^d 


7}5d 
7  d 


5s  8Hd 
58  8Hd 


Saturday  6s 

Monday   5s 

Tuesday   5s  6Xd 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dee.  May. 

Thursday   1  02  @    ®  

Friday   1  om®    ®  

Saturday    @    @  

Monday   1  OIH      1  05M@1  05 

Tuesday   1  01  yj®    ®  

Wednesday   l  Ol!<@l  0\%      1  05  ®  

WHEAT. 

Although  the  outward  movement  of 
wheat  from  this  port  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  and  is  far  from  what  it  would  bo  if 
there  were  no  strikes,  there  is  a  little  im- 
provement to  record.  One  wheat  ship 
was  cleared  from  Port  Costa  on  Friday 
last,  being  the  first  from  that  point  the 
current  month.  There  ought  to  be  some 
very  active  loading  of  grain  vessels  dur- 
ing the  next  sixty  days  to  offset  the  stag- 
nation of  the  past  month.  There  are  now 
over  forty  ships  in  harbor  under  charter 
to  carry  wheat.  This  fleet  has  a  carrying 
capacity  of  fully  125,000  tons.  That  this 
quantity  of  grain  will  bo  gotten  afloat  dur- 
ing September  is  doubtful,  as  the  clearing 
of  a  ship  a  day  for  the  entire  month  would 
not  accomplish  the  task  in  question. 
There  have  been  times  in  this  port,  how- 
ever, when  clearances  for  a  month  have 
averaged  over  one  a  day,  two  and  three 
ships  being  occasionally  cleared  at  a  single 
date.  There  are  vessels  now  bound  this 
way  sufficient  to  carry  over  300,000  tons, 
which  is  considerably  ahead  of  last  year's 
supply.  Buying  has  naturally  been  slow 
in  this  center,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
in  moving  grain.  While  the  market  has 
lacked  firmness,  quotable  values  have 
shown  no  appreciable  change. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.02@1.01J. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.05}@1.05. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
CaU  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.01J@1.01i;  May,  1902,  $1.05. 

California  Milling,  old  SI  02K®1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   97;4®  98^ 

Oregon  Valley   97H®1  03!^ 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  ®1  05 

Washington  Club   97!<@1  00 

on  qualities  wheat   95  @  97^ 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

LlT.  quotations          6s3^d®6s4d  6s0d@6s0Md 

Freight  rates   38H@  s  374@408 

Local  market   tl  05®1  96m@$1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Trading  in  flour  is  far  from  active  in 
this  center.  Most  of  the  mills  in  this 
State,  as  also  on  the  entire  coast,  have 
been  lately  closed  down,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  no  great  quantity  of  flour 
now  moving  forward.  Spot  stocks  are 
sufficient,  however,  for  a  greater  demand 
than  exists.  Quotations  are  unchanged, 
but  there  is  more  or  less  shading  of  rates 
in  favor  of  buyers. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  (2  28@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50®2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  2S®S  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  85 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  16 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®8  25 

BARLEY. 
Considerable  barley  has  lately  changed 
hands  on  export  account,  but  owing  to 
labor  troubles  it  has  been  impossible  to 
get  much  of  it  aboard  ship.  A  part  cargo 
of  2, 700  tons,  valued  at  $48, 700,  was  cleared 
the  past  week  for  United  Kingdom.  Some 


barley  is  being  forwarded  by  Panama  and 
Cape  Horn  steamers,  and  shipments  are 
being  made  to  the  East  by  rail.  For  de- 
sirable qualities  of  export  and  brewing 
grades  the  market  is  moderately  firm  at 
the  figures  quoted,  and  in  some  instances 
a  slight  ad  vance  on  these  prices  is  realized. 
Feed  descriptions  are  not  in  as  active  re- 
quest as  the  better  grades,  but  the  trans- 
fers effected  in  feed  barley  are  in  the  main 
at  fairly  steady  values. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72H@  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72^ 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   77H®  83^ 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  @1  05 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  ®  90 

OATS. 

While  the  market  has  not  been  note- 
worthy for  activity,  values  have  been  tol 
erably  well  maintained  at  the  range  last 
quoted.  Arrivals  were  of  fair  magnitude 
and  were  principally  Reds,  Blacks  and 
Whites.  There  are  scarcely  any  Grays 
or  Surprise  oats  now  on  market,  but 
wholesale  offerings  from  Northern  points 
of  production  are  looked  for  soon. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  @1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   I  15  @1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   l  00  ®l  10 

Qray,  common  to  choice   1  GO  ®1  16 

Milling   1  20  ®1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  22i4@l  30 

Black  Russian   85  @1  15 

Red   95  ®1  25 

CORN. 

Scarcity  of  supplies  and  stiff  prices  con 
tinue  to  be  the  prominent  features  of  the 
corn  market.  Owing  to  the  very  scanty 
stocks,  quotations  for  the  present  are 
largely  nominal. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  70  @1  75 

Large  Yellow   1  85  @1  70 

Small  Yellow   1  85  @1  70 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  60  ®  

RYE. 

Market  is  ruling  very  quiet,  and  the 
low  range  of  values  previously  quoted 
continues  in  force. 

Good  to  choice,  new   77V4®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  cereal, 
and  little  other  at  the  moment  upon  which 
to   base  quotations  than  the  views  of 
buyers. 

Good  to  choice   1  45  ®1  80 

BEANS. 

The  harvesting  of  beans  has  begun  in 
the  Sacramento  river  section,  ana  sales 
are  already  reported.  Some  new  Lady 
Washingtons  are  said  to  have  changed 
hands  at  $3.25,  although  old  crop  have 
been  lately  held  up  to  $4.25  per  cental, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  purchases  of  choice 
old  could  now  be  made  under  $4.  No 
large  arrivals  of  new  are  looked  for  before 
latter  part  of  September  or  early  October. 
In  the  meantime  the  market  is  likely  to 
be  more  or  less  unsettled,  which  is  natural 
at  the  opening  of  the  season,  especially 
with  prices  on  a  high  plane,  as  they  have 
been  lately.  There  is  no  reason  apparent, 
however,  if  undue  pressure  to  realize  is 
not  exerted,  why  the  market  should  de- 
velop any  great  weakness  or  why  values 
should  drop  to  low  levels.  Stocks  of- old 
are  principally  Lady  Washingtons  and 
Pinks,  and  are  not  heavy  of  these  varie- 
ties. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  75  @5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  90  (35  00 

Lady  Washington   3  90  ®4  10 

Pinks   2  40  @2  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  15  @2  85 

Reds   3  00  ®3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  25  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   6  40  ®8  50 

Black-eye  Beans   3  50  @3  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Qarbanzos,  small   1  25  ®1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Market  is  quiet,  offerings  and  inquiry 
being  both  light.  Values  are  without 
quotable  change,  but  for  other  than 
choice  Green,  full  current  figures  are  not 
readily  realized.  Niles  peas  are  not  re 
ceiving  much  attention,  millers  and  job 
bers  being  fairly  stocked  for  the  time  be 
ing  with  this  variety. 

OreenPeas,  California   2  25  ®2  50 

Niles  Peas   1  50  ®1  75 


WOOL. 

Demand  continues  lively  for  all  desir- 
able wools,  fine  free  receiving  the  prefer- 
ence, and  market  is  firm  at  prevailing 
quotations.  Stocks  here  have  been  worked 
down  to  small  proportions,  leaving  little 
opportunity  for  wholesale  dealers  to  oper- 
ate. Prospects  are  that  Fall  clip  will 
speedily  pass  into  second  hands.  Desir- 
able clips  are  now  being  sought  and  pur- 
chased in  the  interior,  dealers  not  waiting 
for  the  wool  to  arrive  here. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Lambs  11  ® — 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 


Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Mountain,  free   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   8^®  8 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7  ®9 

HOPS. 

The  new  season  is  about  to  open,  pick- 
ing and  curing  being  now  in  progress  in 
most  of  the  yards  in  this  State.  Califor- 
nia hops  are  in  the  main  turning  out  bet- 
ter, both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  than 
last  season,  but  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  crop  being 
lighter  and  later  in  maturing.  Values  for 
new  hops  are  not  yet  established.  Dealers 
and  growers  are  considerably  apart  in 
their  views. 

Good  to  choice  1901  crop   11  @13 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Not  much  hay  is  arriving  for  this  time 
of  year,  for  same  reason  previously  stated, 
labor  troubles  preventing  great  quantities 
being  handled.  The  producer  is  being 
seriously  inconvenienced,  as  much  hay 
which  ought  to  be  here  and  under  shelter 
will  be  likely  in  the  interior  when  the 
rainy  season  begins.  The  light  business 
doing  is  at  generally  unchanged  values, 
market  showing  steadiness  for  best  quali- 
ties of  both  stable  and  cow  hay. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   7  60®  10  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8  60310  50 

Clover   5  60®  7  00 

Stock   6  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  10  00 

Straw,  V  bale   25®  40 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  showed  slightly  increased  receipts, 
but  coming  on  a  bare  market,  was  readily 
disposed  of,  in  fact,  most  of  that  coming 
forward  had  been  placed  prior  arrival. 
All  millstuffs  continued  to  command  high 
figures.  Prices  for  Rolled  Barley  and 
Milled  Corn  were  without  special  change, 
but  stocks  of  latter  were  very  light. 

Bran,  If*  ton   20  00®21  00 

Middlings   21  50@83  1.0 

Shorts,  Oregon    20  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  00®  17  50 

Cornmeal      33  00®  

Cracked  Corn   34  00®  

SEEDS. 

Spot  stocks  of  the  several  kinds  quoted 
are  of  too  slim  proportions  to  admit  of 
any  wholesale  trading.  The  little  jobbing 
business  doing  is  at  figures  much  the  same 
as  have  been  current  for  some  weeks  past. 
There  is  virtually  no  Mustard  Seed  now 
here.  It  is  doubtful  if  over  3c.  could  be 
realized  for  prime,  either  Yellow  or 
Brown,  but  growers  are  contending  for 
better  figures. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  S0®3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   35<@  3^ 

Rape   IX®  2X 

Hemp   8'4®  8M 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  quiet  and  in- 
clines in  favor  of  buyers,  although  quot- 
able values  remain  nominally  as  before. 
Wool  Sacks  are  ruling  steady  and  are  in 
fair  request.  Fruit  Bags  are  just  now  re- 
ceiving considerable  attention,  but  the 
supplyiis  proving  ample  for  the  demand. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot......  ".tri.T.7.  1%®  8H 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x38,  spot. . .  7^®  8 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fts  3i  @38 

Wool  Sacks,  3V4  fts  83  @31 

Fleece  Twine   8H@— 

Gunnies   — ®12^ 

Bean  Bags   6H@  6-^ 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton     8  ®  6H 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  is  a  moderate  volume  of  business 
in  Hides  at  generally  unchanged  rates, 
values  ruling  steady.  Tallow  is  meeting 
with  custom  about  as  promptly  as  re- 
ceived, previous  values  remaining  in  force. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  sUps,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  66  lbs   10^®—  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs          9!^®—  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tt>s   8H®  9  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  B)s. .   9  @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under 60  lbs..   8H@  9 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9H®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9H@— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®— 

Dry  Hides   18  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  19  tts..  16  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  60 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  3  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  78 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   75 

Pelts,  medium,  ¥  skin   60 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   80 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   10 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer.  86  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 


Elk  Hides   10 

Tallow,  good  quality   4M 

Tallow,  No.  2   4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10 

Kid  Skins   5 


® 


12 
4K 

S7H 

20 
10 


CulU. 
®- 
®- 


8  @— 
8M@- 
8V4@- 

9  @— 

14  ®- 
13  @— 

15  ®- 


®1  00 
@  76 
®  40 
®  25 


HONEY. 

A  heavy  shipment  of  Extracted  honey 
was  made  to  Europe  the  past  week, 
the  steamer  Anubis  in  the  new  German 
line  taking  630  cases  for  Holland  and  250 
cases  for  Germany.  Offerings  of  new  are 
principally  Extracted.  While  there  is  a 
fair  demand,  buyers  are  very  conserva- 
tive in  their  ideas  of  values,  and  bid,  as  a 
rule,  under  rather  than  up  to  or  above 
quotations. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   SH®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  4K®— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  ®— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  @12 

Amber  Comb   7  ®  9 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7H 

BEESWAX. 
Market  is  very  lightly  stocked  and  can- 
not be  said  to  favor  buyers.  Quotable 
values  remain  as  before. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  lb  2S  #28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
No  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
quotable  values  or  the  general  tone  of  the 
market  since  last  report,  but  the  general 
tendency  was  to  easier  figures,  especially 
for  Beef.  Mutton  was  in  moderate  re- 
ceipt and  commanded  barely  steady  prices. 
Veal  was  in  light  supply,  but  was  tiot 
quotably  higher.  Lamb  now  offering  is 
mostly  too  large  to  be  especially  sought 
after.  Hogs  are  not  arriving  very  freely 
and  market  is  tolerably  steady  at  the  quo- 
tations. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          8  ®  6M 

Beef,  second  quality   8  ®— 

Beef,  third  quality   5W®— 

Mutton— ewes,  6H@ — c;  wethers   6V4®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6H@  8>4 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6H®  6^ 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5H®  5<K 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7^®  Tii 

Veal,  small,  Vlb   9  ®10 

Veal,  large,*  lb   7H®  8 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   7>4®  8 

POULTRY. 

Choice  Young  Chickens,  medium  size 
to  full  grown,  were  not  in  excessive  re- 
ceipt, and  sold  to  very  fair  advantage, 
the  demand  being  mainly  for  poultry  of 
this  description.  Common  old  and  small 
young  did  not  sell  readily  and  as  a  rule 
went  at  rather  low  figures.  Ducks  and 
Geese  did  not  meet  with  much  attention. 
Pigeous  were  in  light  demand  and  lower. 

Old  Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   10  ®  12 

Old  Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  >b   8  ®  10 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   3  50  ®4  SO 

Roosters,  old   3  SO  ®4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  @8  60 

Fryers   4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  SO  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small   2  00  ®3  00 

Ducks,  old,  1)  dozen   3  00  ®3  60 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  dozen   3  50  ®4  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50  ®1  75 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   1  50  @I  76 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  50  @l  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  25  ®1  SO 

BUTTER. 
While  prices  for  fresh  butter  were  on  a 
higher  plane  than  last  quoted,  the  mar- 
ket for  other  than  strictly  choice  to  select 
fresh  could  not  be  termed  firm.  Cold 
storage  supplies  are  being  drawn  upon 
and  are  taking,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
place  of  fresh  other  than  fancy. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   26  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   23  ®24 

Dairy,  select   22  @2S 

Dairy,  firsts   20  %il 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @ — 

Mixed  store   14  @16 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @21 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          18  ®20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   18  ®17H 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  showing  healthy  condition, 
being  firm  at  the  quotations,  with  stocks 
only  moderate  and  fairly  good  demand. 
Values  are  at  a  little  higher  range  than 
last  quoted,  and  in  a  small  way  an  advance 
on  these  figures  is  being  realized. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   11  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   10  ®10H 

California,  fair  to  good   9H®10 

California  Cheddar   — ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   11  ®11M 

EGGS. 

Higher  prices  are  ruling  for  fresh,  but 
only  for  most  select  stock  can  the  market 
be  termed  particularly  firm.  Eastern 
eggs  are  not  now  in  heavy  receipt,  being 
held  rather  firm  at  primary  points.  There 
are  large  stocks  of  cold  storage,  however, 
both  domestic  and  Eastern,  and  owners 
are  anxious  to  reduce  holdings. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  26 
Oallfornia,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  24 

California,  good  to  choice  store   20 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   19 

•Cold  Storage   19 

VEGETABLES. 

Most  kinds  in  season  were  in  fairly 
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eral  receipt,  and  prices  ranged  much  the 
same  as  were  current  preceding  week, 
there  being  few  decided  changes  in  quota- 
tions. Onions  continued  in  active  request 
for  shipment,  and  although  arrivals  were 
large,  the  supply  was  hardly  equal  to  the 
demand  at  prevailing  values.  Tomatoes 
were  in  materially  increased  receipt  and 
market  was  easier.  Green  Corn  was  in 
better  demand  and  market  firmer.  Green 
Peppers  continued  plentiful  and  cheap. 


Asparagus,  ^  box   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  ^  ft   2  @  3 

Beans,  Lima,     ft   2  @  3 

Beans,  Wax,  !^ft   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f>  100  fts...  55  @  65 

Cauliflower,  ¥  dozen   40  @  50 

Corn,  Green,  ^  sack   50  @  75 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  f»  large  orate.  100  @1  25 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  *  large  box   23  @  40 

Egg  Plant,  *  box   35  @  50 

Garlic,  *ft   2  @  3 

Okra,  Green,  IP  tox   40  @  70 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f»  cental   1  00  @1  10 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  1*  ft   2  @  2y, 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ^  sack   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,     sack   30  @  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  ^  box   40  @  60 

Squash  Summer,     small  box   25  @  40 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box. .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  ^  large  box   50  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  3  small  box   30  @  65 


POTATOES. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  ever  a  more 
active  shipping  demand  for  California 
potatoes  than  is  being  experienced  this 
season.  For  weeks  past  dealers  have  had 
more  orders  from  the  East  than  they 
could  conveniently  handle  or  promptly 
fill,  and  this  in  the  face  of  very  liberal 
arrivals.  The  market  is  decidedly  firm, 
and  indications  are  that  demand  will  con- 
tinue good  the  entire  season,  with  prices 
little  if  any  lower  for  desirable  stock  than 
lately  current.  Sweets  are  in  fair  receipt 
from  Sacramento  river  and  Stockton  and 
are  selling  at  rather  low  figures. 


Burbanks,  Salinas,  *  100  lbs..   1  45  @1  60 

San  Lieandro,  In  sacks,     cental         1  40  @1  60 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,     cental..  1  25  @1  40 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks   1  25  ®1  40 

Sweets,  new,  ^  cental   75  ©125 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  were  fairly  liberal  receipts  of 
most  kinds  of  fresh  fruit  now  in  season, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  offerings  aver- 
aged decidedly  ordinary  in  quality.  For 
seriously  defective  stock,  over-ripe,  small 
size,  showing  scale  or  other  disease,  the 
market  was  slow  and  weak,  poor  fruit  re- 
ceiving no  marked  attention,  even  at  low 
figures.  For  good  to  choice  of  most  kinds, 
however,  thez-e  was  no  lack  of  demand, 
such  bringing  as  a  rule  fairly  good  prices. 
Clingstone  Peaches  of  high  grade  were  in 
active  request  on  canning  account  and 
were  favored  with  a  firm  market,  being 
quotable  up  to  $50  per  ton,  with  an  ad- 
vance on  this  figure  possible  for  extra 
select.  Freestone  Peaches  in  bulk  .were 
hardly  quotable  over  $25  per  ton,  although 
for  some  very  choice  a  higher  price  was 
realized.  Choice  to  fancy  Bartlett  Pears 
were  scarce  and  salable  to  advantage,  but 
ordinary  qualities  were  in  excessive  sup- 
ply and  cheap.  Apples  ruled  much  the 
same  as  last  quoted,  with  market  firm  for 
best  stock,  but  weak  and  dull  for  poor  and 
faulty.  Plums  and  Prunes  were  not  in 
heavy  receipt  and  for  desirable  qualities 
the  market  inclined  in  favor  of  sellers, 
there  being  a  very  fair  demand,  both  for 
canning  and  immediate  use.  Table  Grapes 
were  in  increased  supply  and  market  was 
easier,  especially  for  other  than  choice 
Seedless,  these  being  most  in  favor.  Ber- 
ries were  in  light  supply  and  prices  aver- 
aged somewhat  better  than  preceding 
week,  but  the  demand  at  extreme  figures 
was  not  very  brisk.  Melons  of  all  kinds 
were  plentiful  and  went  at  generally  easy 
rates,  the  weather  much  of  the  time  being 
too  cool  for  consumers  to  partake  freely  of 
this  class  of  fruit. 


Apples,  Gravenstein,  1f(  4-tier  box. . .  90®  1  25 

Apples,  Alexander,  1^  50-lb.  box   50®  1  00 

Apples,  green,    small  box   25®  40 

Blackberries,     chest   3  50®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,  ^  crate   40®  85 

Figs,  Mayer  box   50®  75 

Grapes,  Seedless,    crate   1  O0@  1  25 

Grapes,  Black,     crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Fontalnbleau,  f(  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ^  crate   60®  75 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ¥  crate   50®  85 

Logan  Berries,  ^  chest   — @  — 

Nutmeg  Melons,  f»  crate   30®  50 

Peaches,  ^  box   30®  65 

Peaches,  Freestone,  *  ton   20  00@25  00 

Peaches,  good  to  choice  Cling,  *  ton  35  00@50  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,     ton   S5  00®35  CO 

Pears,  Bartletts,  ^  40-ft.  box   50®  1  25 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ?i  box   35®  60 

Plums,  Green  Gage,  *  ton   15  00®20  00 

Plums,  large  size.  ^  ton   20  00®22  50 

Plums,  *  crate   35®  65 

Prunes,  ^  crate   40®  75 

Quinces,  ^  box   50®  75 

Raspberries,  ^  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  1f>  chest. .  5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  V  chest   4  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  *  100    5  00@20  00 

Whortleberries,  ^  ft   6@  8 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  continues  strong,  with  an  active  de- 
mand for  nearly  every  description,  and  is 
less  favorable  to  the  buying  interest  than 
a  week  ago.  Inquiry  has  been  particu- 
larly active  for  Apples,  Apricots  and 
Peaches.  There  are  very  few  Apricots 
now  offering  from  first  hands,  nor  is  there 
any  probability  of  the  market  being  bur- 
dened with  desirable  qualities  of  this  fruit 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  Apples 
are  selling  readily  at  better  average  prices 
than  last  quoted,  choice  to  fancy  evap- 
orated in  50-lb.  boxes  commanding  8@8Jc. 
in  a  wholesale  way.  Sun-dried  sliced  in 
sacks  were  placed  from  first  hands  at  ^G. 
Peaches  have  been  changing  hands  quite 
freely,  and  more  than  were  obtainable  of 
No.  1  to  fancy  quality  could  have  been 
readily  placed  at  full  current  rates.  It  is 
estimated  that  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  dried  peach  product  of  the  State 
has  already  been  disposed  of,  and  some 
claim  that  not  over  15  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire California  dried  peach  output  of  the 
current  season  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
growers.  Pears  are  in  such  light  stock, 
especially  choice  to  select  quality,  that 
they  will  figure  more  as  a  luxury  than  as 
a  staple  this  season.  Pitted  Plums  are 
not  offering  in  heavy  quantities  from 
either  first  or  second  hands,  and  current 
values  are  being  well  sustained.  Figs  are 
meeting  with  a  fair  movement  at  quotably 
unchanged  rates,  but  market  is  firm  at 
the  prices  current.  Bricks  in  10-lb.  boxes 
are  bringing  wholesale  7ic.  per  lb.  f.  o.  b. 
at  packing  point.  New  Prunes  are  on  the 
market  in  light  quantity  and  a  few  have 
been  already  shipped,  but  prices  for  this 
year's  California  product  have  not  yet 
been  established.  There  is  talk  of  3Jc.  for 
Santa  Clara  4's  of  this  year,  but  future 
deliveries  of  some  of  the  outside  districts 
are  going  at  3c.  Last  year's  prunes  are 
selling  on  basis  of  3Jc.  for  the  four  sizes, 
Santa  Clara  district,  3c.  for  the  other  dis- 
tricts. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 


Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7H@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,     ft..   9  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @I3 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  ®— 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7M@— 

Figs,  pressed   5  ®  8 

Nectarines,  ^  ft   6  @  7H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7H@  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  @  6^ 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   7  ®  8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  4H 

Plums,  White  and  Red   6  @7 

Prunes,  Silver   6H@  64 

COMMON  SITN-DRIED. 

Apricots   6  @  7 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  3y, 

Apples,  quartered   3  ®  av. 

Figs,  Black   34®  4 

Figs,  White   3H®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®  6 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @6 


RAISINS, 

Last  year's  raisins  are  virtually  all  out 
of  first  hands,  the  Growers'  Association 
having  no  more  to  offer.  The  announce- 
ment of  prices  for  liew  crop  is  looked  for 
at  an  early  date.  In  a  sample  way  new 
Sultanas  are  now  on  the  market. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  still  on  market  and  are 
offering  at  a  wide  range  of  prices,  owing 
to  great  difference  in  quality,  but  there  is 
so  little  demand  for  them  at  present  that 
they  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  season. 
Lemon  market  was  quiet,  and  while  there 
were  no  special  changes  in  quotable  rates, 
there  was  a  lack  of  firmness.  Limes  were 
offered  lat  a  sharp  decline,  under  increased 
offerings  and  a  slow  demand. 


Oranges— Valencias,  ^  box   2  50@3  50 

Lemons — California,  select,     box   3  50®  

California,  good  to  choice   2.  50@3  00 

California,  conunon  to  fair   1  25@2  25 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   3  50@4  00 

NUTS. 


Spot  stocks  of  both  Almonds  and  Wal- 
nuts are  too  light  to  admit  of  any  note- 
worthy trading.  There  are  a  few  Chile 
Walnuts  on  the  market  which  are  selling 
at  9c.  With  ordinary  Chile  Walnuts  sell- 
ing at  9c.,  choice  California  should  be 
worth  12c.  The  opening  of  the  second 
set  of  bids  on  this  year's  crop  of  the  Con- 
tra Costa  Almond  Growers'  Association 
takes  place  Saturday,  the  date  of  this 
issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
Peanut  market  is  without  change,  values 
ruling  steady,  with  no  heavy  offerings  of 
the  ground  nut,  either  domestic  or  im- 
ported. 


California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  ®12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  iii®  5M 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6M@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  8 


WINE. 

With  virtually  no  wine  at  present  offer- 
ing from  growers,  values  are  necessarily 


difficult  to  name.  For  dry  wines  of  last 
year's  vintage  quotations  continue  nomi- 
nally 22@25c.  per  gallon.  Interest  just 
now  is  centered  in  price  of  grapes.  For 
upland  dry  wine  grapes,  running  22  to  28 
per  cent  sugar,  the  market  promises  to 
rule  firm  at  $22@25  per  ton,  with  possi- 
bility of  extra  choice  lots  selling  higher. 
Grapes  grown  on  low  lands,  with  light 
percentage  of  sugar,  may  sell  down  to  $20 
per  ton  or  less.  The  steamer  Argyll,  sail- 
ing Saturday  last  for  Panama,  carried 
112,427  gallons  and  22  cases  wine  for  New 
York.  As  to  prices  for  sweet  wine  grapes, 
a  Fresno  dispatch,  dated  26th  inst.,  says: 
The  California  Wine  Association  to-day 
announced  that  they  would  pay  the  fol- 
lowing prices  for  wine  grapes  up  to  the 
first  of  October:  Black  and  Faherzagos, 
$15  per  ton;  Sultanas,  $14;  Malagas,  $13; 
Muscats,  $11.  Last  season  the  price  of 
second  crop  Muscats  was  $11,  and  the 
figures  for  the  others  are  about  the  same. 
It  was  expected  that  the  prices  would  be 
higher,  for  it  is  said  there  is  a  shortage  in 
the  north. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  a  sacks. 

105,832 

821,685 

865,077 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.  31,370 

496,410 

844,769 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  59,290 

389,440 

1,025,188 

Oats,  centals 

26,005 

156,486 

167,383 

12,675 

9,007 

6,655 

11,065 

Beans,  sacks 

954 

16,515 

20,439 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  37,332 

198,044 

207,843 

Onions,  sacks 

,  6,269 

49,on 

29,744 

2,313 

22,204 

37,366 

1,434 

12,079 

5,772 

Hops,  bales  

11 

291 

EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

151,104 

643,056 

433,972 

Wheat,  centals. . 

. .  1,120 

398,703 

786,290 

Barley,  centals. . 

..  91,817 

144,753 

524,399 

105 

630 

22,.598 

7,026 

Hay,  bales  

66 

753 

3,697 

610 

2,417 

168,700 

233.621 

. .  2,334 

16,574 

9,560 

905 

1,374 

188 

Potatoes,  pack's. 

433 

7,212 

6,301 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  YotJk. 


New  York,  Aug.  28.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  5®7Ho  ;  prime  wire  tray,  8®  84c  ; 
choice,  8@9c;  fancy,  9Hc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— A  fair  demand,  with 
no  heavy  offerings,  and  market  firm  at  prevailing 
rates. 

Prunes,  3?^®7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  84@13o;  Moorpark,  94®14o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@94o;  peeled,  ll®l5c. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  SIA/BDBN. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Ag:eiits  in  All  Principal  Towns. 
EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GEN£KAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  Svo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PKICB  m'i.  Orders  lecelved  at  this  office. 


Farmers, 
Beat  the 
Strike 

Build  a  ttmporary  struc- 
ture about  your  sacked 
grain — build  it  of  Ruberoid 
Roofing.  It  is  absolutely 
water  and  moisture  proof 
and  will  save  your  crop  in 
the  event  that  you  cannot 
move  it. 

Don't  wait  for  the  strike 
to  end — don't  take  chances. 

Ruberoid  Roofing  comes 
in  rolls,  easily  and  cheaply 
transported,  can  be  laid  in 
a  short  time  at  small  cost 
by  anyone. 

Send  for  full  information, 
price  and  how  to  use  it. 
Address  Department  4. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 


116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  mUes.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.    .NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.ER    c*l-  CO., 
16  and  IS  Dramm  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"We  make  the  moat  fencins  because  we  make  thn 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  it 
Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

BVERV  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAn  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  SSO.-  to  8800.- 
"Alpha"  and  "Bab;"  styles.  Send  for  Catalofne. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-lon  MISSION  STKEET, 
SAN  KRANi^ISCO,  OAL.. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


The  l^aisin  Situation, 

The  future  of  the  Raisin  Growers' 
Association  is  in  the  balance,  and  those 
who  see  in  the  maintenance  of  the  As- 
sociation the  only  way  to  escape  the 
ills  which  caused  its  organization  are 
doing  active  missionary  work.  Meet- 
ings are  being  held  in  various  places, 
and  the  account  of  one  at  Hanford  is 
described  by  the  Sentinel  of  last  week. 
Vice-President  Biddle  showed  that  the 
old  contract  could  not  be  enforced,  as 
there  are  but  about  65%  of  the  raisins 
of  California  that  are  now  signed  under 
it.  This  condition  will  not  comply  with 
the  agreement  between  the  packers 
and  the  Association.  When  the  growers 
in  the  general  meeting  held  last  April 
adopted  the  present  policy  which  is 
embodied  in  the  new  contract,  they 
elected  the  present  Board  to  proceed 
on  the  present  plan,  and  it  now  lies 
with  the  growers  to  sign  the  new  con- 
tract, and  not  to  delay  in  doing  so. 
The  new  contract  has  been  revised  and 
perfected  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  legal  minds,  it  absolutely  places 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  raisins 
signed  to  the  Association  under  its 
power,  and  with  75%  of  the  California 
raisin  acreage  signed  the  Association, 
through  its  Board  of  Directors,  will 
have  absolute  control  of  the  product. 
Mr.  Biddle  laid  stress  upon  the  point 
that  those  who  signed  the  new  contract 
and  lived  up  to  its  requirements  would 
never  realize  any  difference  between  it 
and  the  old  contract.  There  were  cer- 
tain new  things  put  into  the  new  con- 
tract for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  the 
Association  and  making  it  stronger  in 
case  litigation  should  occur  in  the  courts 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  the 
growers  through  the  Association.  Un- 
less 75%  of  the  acreage  is  signed  within 
twenty  days,  the  directors  will  quit  the 
fight,  and  the  Association  will  wind  up 
the  business  and  the  Association  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  He  spoke  of  the 
outside  influences  now  at  work  through 
the  district  from  outside  firms  offering 
to  contract  at  Association  prices,  and 
warned  the  growers  that  if  the  Asso- 
ciation was  not  maintained,  and  the 
necessary  percentage  of  the  acreage 
signed  up,  the  Association  would  be  de- 
funct and  there  would  be  no  price 
schedule  established — all  would  be  in 
the  same  leaky  boat  that  sent  growers 
up  Salt  river  before  the  Association 
was  organized. 

D.  D.  Allison,  an  anti-Kearneyite 
grower  from  Fresno,  explained  how  he 
had  fought  the  new  administration  up 
to  the  time  that  it  was  installed,  and 
then,  finding  himself  in  the  minority, 
has  taken  off  his  coat  and  yielded  to  the 
desire  to  keep  the  Association  strong, 
regardless  of  what  his  personal  dislikes 
were  to  the  members  of  the  new  Board. 
He  took  his  medicine  when  the  majority 
showed  up  against  him  and  resolved  by 
all  means  to  accept  a  good  and  profit- 
able price  for  his  raisins  rather  than  to 
gratify  his  personal  objections  to  some 
minor  matters  and  be  sent  back  to  the 
disasters  of  years  gone  by. 

Mr.  Allison  spoke  at  length.  He  was 
followed  by  Alex  Gordon,  who  stated 
that  he  was  a  "  scrapper "  against 
Kearney  and  still  had  no  use  for  him, 
but  he  has  for  the  Raisin  Growers'  As- 
sociation, four  of  the  directors  of  which 
are  here,  one  in  Germany  and  one  in 
New  Jersey.  He  believes  in  the  four  at 
home;  and  while  he  does  not  substitute 
the  new  contract  for  his  Bible,  he  can 
see  nothing  in  it  that  is  objectionable. 
He  stated  the  case  plainly  when  he 
showed  that,  out  of  2500  raisin  growers, 
a  majority  of  whom  supported  the 
Kearney  ticket  last  April,  less  than 
one-sixth  had  signed  the  new  Kearney 
contract.    While  he  had  not,  prior  to 


the  majority  decision,  supported  the 
plan  of  the  Kearney  faction,  he  is  will- 
ing to  stand  in  now  and  preserve  the 
Association  because  the  latter  has 
blazed  the  pathway  of  success  for  the 
raisin  grower,  and  without  its  aid  there 
is  no  hope. 

Mr.  Robert  Boot,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Board,  explained  in  response  to 
questions  that  the  new  contract  lease, 
relating  to  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
grower's  own  vineyard,  does  not  say 
how  an  owner  carries  on  his  vineyard 
operations.  The  grower  may  feed  his 
grapes  to  the  hogs,  he  may  neglect  to 
cultivate  his  vines,  he  may  do  anything 
with  the  crop  he  wishes  until  he  comes 
to  sell  his  raisins,  when  under  the  new 
contract  he  must  sell  at  Association 
prices  through  that  organization. 
When  it  comes  to  wineries  he  must  also 
sell  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Association. 


Prunes  in  Hungary. 

Special  Consular  Report  received  by  the  Pacific 
Commercial  Museum  of  San  Francisco,  Aug.  21. 

F.  D.  Chester,  United  States  Consul 
at  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
states  that  Budapest  has  ceased  to  be 
the  east  European  prune  market. 
Prices  began  to  be  made  last  year 
at  Save  Station  (i.  e.,  from  the 
producing  district  just  below  the  Save 
river,  in  Bosnia  and  Servia),  instead  of 
at  Budapest,  inasmuch  as  freight  rates 
from  the  former  were  no  higher  for 
direct  shipment  than  rates  from  the 
latter  point. 

Moreover,  the  crops  of  the  United 
States,  France  and  Germany  proved  so 
good  as  to  cause  a  decrease  of  the 
total  export  to  outside  countries  from 
the  combined  district  of  Hungary  (in- 
cluding Slavonia),  Bosnia  and  Servia, 
the  trade  being,  technically  speaking, 
only  "  weaker." 

The  prediction  to  date  is  of  a  poorer 
crop  than  last  year's,  viz.  :  Bosnian 
crop,  medium  ;  Servian,  weak  medium. 
The  prospect  is  of  a  less  than  average 
crop  for  the  combined  district  above 
mentioned.  Last  year's  crop  is  about 
consumed,  which  was  only  medium,  so 
there  is  no  old  stock. 

The  crop  in  France  promises  to  be 
poor,  hence  no  export  to  that  country 
is  expected  with  which  the  United 
States  ought  to  compete. 

Owing  to  there  having  been  a  bad 
crop  last  year,  and  there  being  no 
prospect  for  a  good  one  this  year, 
American  growers  ought  to  be  able  to 
export  prunes  to  this  country,  compet- 
ing with  Bosnia  and  Servia.  The  larg- 
est import  into  Hungary  was  in  1898, 
a  year  after  import  began  from  the 
United  States,  being  as  high  as  48,- 
937,490  pounds  ;  but,  owing  to  the  rea- 
son given  at  the  beginning  of  this  re- 
port, the  import  dwindled  in  1900  to 
about  one-seventh  of  that  weight,  as 
did  also  the  export.  In  other  words, 
the  Hungarian  dealers  in  losing  their 
grasp  on  the  distributing  trade  in  Bos- 
nian and  Servian  prunes  have  most 
certainly  opened  the  way  to  receiving 
consignments  of  the  California  article, 
of  which  samples  have  already  been 
shown  at  the  Budapest  Produce  Ex- 
change. 

The  countries  to  which  the  Budapest 
distributors  of  Bosnian  and  Servian 
prunes  sold  largest  during  the  years 
1897-1899  are  Germany  and  Belgium. 
It  is  for  the  United  States  exporters 
to  weigh  the  advantages  of  meeting 
the  Hungarians  at  the  selling  price 
(Budapest),  or  at  the  buying  places  in 
northern  Europe. 


WHEELS 


■  FARM  WAGONS 

ly  Bize  wanted,  Rny  width  of 
tirn.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle, 
o  blarkmnitli'a  bills  to  pay. 
o  tiree  to  reset.  Fit  y oar  old  wagon 
with  low  Bteel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  catalogue 
tells  yoa  bow  to  do  it.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Tmupnone  Main  199. 
Blaalc*,    TVlorritt   A  Town«, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  S8-S7-B9-61  First  St.,5ao  Praoclaco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Los  Angelei. 
BLAKS  UcrALL  *  OO   Portland.  Or. 


Bosnian  and  Servian  Prunes. 

Special  Consular  Report  received  by  the  Pacific 
Commercial  Museum  of  S.  F.,  August  2l8t. 

Christian  Vogeli,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Bel- 
grade, Servia,  says:  Since  the  June 
report  the  prospects  for  the  prune 
crop  in  Servia  have  not  improved.  In- 
stead of  warm,  dry  weather,  favoring 
the  fruit,  it  has  rained  continually  for 
fourteen  days  and  in  some  districts  the 
hail  destroyed  all  hope  for  the  harvest. 
In  fact,  in  Schabatz,  the  most  impor- 
tant district  for  prunes,  they  won't  get 
even  half  of  last  year's  crop;  in  some 
other  districts,  less  important,  it  looks 
a  little  better  but  the  general  pros- 
pects are  very  bad. 

Schabatz  offers  these  days,  for  de- 
livery in  September  and  October: 

American  grading.  Per  cwt. 

1901  quality  mercantile  81  84 

115-120    2  24 

105-110    2  39 

90-95    2  76 

75-80    2  95 

65-70    3  32 

The  prices  are  per  100  kilos  (220.46 
pounds)  f.  0.  b.  Schabatz,  exclusive  of 
any  commission;  bags  of  90  kilos. 


"The  Separator" 

tathe  title  of  a  paper  c«ntalDiDK  an  eip«rt*B 
reajotu  and  0[Odiuiik  on  tae  didereDt  kinds  oi 
<alry  aeparalura.    It  la  well  wortb  rwadx,; 
nd  no  one  ihould  buy  anv  cream  aefwator  | 
lefore  seeing  thla.  W«a«nd  It  tree  (o  any  ap-  | 
pllcant,  tofretber  with  Caulofnie  So.  ISL 

Sharplas  Co.,        P.  M.  Sharplat, 
Chicago,  III  Weal  Chaatar,  Pa. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cared 
by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  Is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  Is  caused  by  an  In- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  Inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  Imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  Is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  Us  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  Is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  win  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  tor  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Illustrated  catalogues  are  to  be 
had  for  the  asking. 


^  VT.rARM  MACHINE  CO.,BEllOWS  fALLS.VT  ^ 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  CaUlogtj*. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

A  new,  cheap  tree  support ;  does  away  with 
the  wooden  prop  entirely. 

Cheaper  than  wood.    Sells  on  sight. 

Agents  (orchardists  preferred)  wanted  in 
every  fruit  section  of  the  United  States. 

Good  commission.    No  capital  required. 

Write  for  particulars. 

P.  O.  BOX  755.  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Dip  (&  Wash  (for  Live  Stock'' 

Dipping,  washing  or  spraying  live  stock  is  essential  for 
the  cure  of  Scab,  Mange,  Itch,  etc.,  and  for  killing  and 
removing  ticks,  fleas,  lice,  etc.  Lincoln  Dip  is  com- 
posed  of  nicotine,  sulphur  and  valuable  oils,  but  con- 
tains neither  lime  nor  arsenic.  It  is  effective  but  nor 
poisonous  or  injurious.  Write  for  literature  upon 
tjNcoi-x    treatment  of  stock  for  skin  parasites. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO  .  152  E.  Huron  St.,  ChlcafO. 

BRANCH  OFFICK  :    Boom  37,  Sheldon  Balldlng,  San  Franclnoo,  Cal. 


The  OLD  RELIABLE 


LI6HINING 
HAY  PRESSES 

HORSE ^""STEAM  POWER  Cy\TA'-^^tt 

KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO 
429  MILL  5T KANSAS  CITY  MO 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying;  ground  squirrels  or  ^'g'ophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  -  New  York  -  Omaha  -  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  -  San  Francisco. 


350.°°  RANGE  F^OR  3^25.°° 

TO IXTKODVCX  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  Beotlon  of  the  united  States, 

  we  win  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  |;^.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  160.00.  It  has  six  8-lDch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  Silx^  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21^  Inches  deep,  and  IS-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Ueicrlptlve  Pamphlet. 
Beit  BanKe  made.  WM.  Q.  WII.I.ABD,  ManafaotDrer,  619  M.  Foorth  •**.. 
St.  IjOuU,  Mo.  Dept.  8.  Will  ililp  O.  U.  D.  wltb  prIvlleKe  of  ezamlnatlon. 
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Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

Race  horses  often  become  sore 
and  stifP  from  continued  strain 
on  the  hard  tracks.  Nothing  takes 
out  thia  stiffnesa  and  sorenees 
likea  wash  compounded  of  diluted 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

apply  to  the  lepB  and  put  on  light 
bandagee.Spon^cethe  bodyand  put 
onlicht  blanket.   Guaranteed  to 
Iproduce  desired  results  or  money 

  "back. 

RendvUle  Trotting  Park,  Mass.,  March  23, 1900. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tattle,  V  S. 

Dear  Sir : — 1  have  used  your  Elixir  for  the  past  ten  years,  In  the 
diluted  form  for  a  leg  and  body  wash.  I  coneider  It  the  beat  wash 
for  keeping  hor^^es  f  rorn  acting  up.  Horses  done  up  with  this  wash 
are  much  less  liable  to  take  coid  than  when  dene  up  with  witch  hazel 
or  any  other  wash  I  ever  used.  J.  H.  NAY 

Our  100-page  book,  "Veterinary  Experience,"  FREEt 
TuttleUEUilrCo.,  88  Beverly  St.,  BoHton.  Alaas. 
487  O'Farrell  Rt.,  8an  FrRncl^ioo,  <'al. 
Bewareof  eo-called  Elixirs— none  freDoine  hat 'J'iitil«*s. 
Avoid  all  blisters ;  they  offer  only  temporar.'  relief  i  f  any. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


What  Dr.  Koch  Said  About  Tuberculosis. 


We  recently  gave  an  outline  of  Dr. 
Koch's  position  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween tuberculosis  in  the  human  and 
the  bovine  species,  and  promised  fuller 
account  when  available.  In  his  London 
address  before  the  British  Tubercu- 
losis Congress  Dr.  Koch  said  the 
sputum  of  consumptive  people  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  main  source  of 
the  infection  of  tuberculosis.  On  that 
point  he  supposed  all  were  agreed. 
The  question  now  arose  as  to  whether 
there  were  not  other  sources,  too, 
copious  enough  to  demand  consideration 
in  the  combating  of  tuberculosis.  Great 
importance  used  to  be  attached  to  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  tuberculosis. 
Now,  however,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  thorough  investigation  that 
though  hereditary  tuberculosis  was  not 
absolutely  non-existant,  it  was  never- 
theless extremely  rare,  and  we  were  at 
liberty  in  considering  our  practical 
measures  to  leave  that  form  of  origina- 
tion entirely  out  of  the  account. 

Another  possibility  of  tubercular  in- 
fection existed,  it  was  generally  as- 
sumed, in  the  transmission  of  germs  of 
the  disease  from  tubercular  animals  to 
man.  This  manner  of  infection  was  gen- 
erally regarded  nowadays  as  proved 
and  so  frequent  that  it  was  looked  upon 
by  not  a  few  as  the  most  important, 
and  rigorous  measures  were  demanded 
against  it  in  this  congress.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  danger  with  which  tuber- 
culosis of  animals  threatened  man  would 
play  an  important  part  now,  as  his  sug- 
gestion had  led  him  to  form  an  opinion 
deviating  from  that  which  was  gener- 
ally accepted.  He  begged  their  per- 
mission, in  consideration  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  question,  to  discuss 
it  a  little  more  thoroughly.  Genuine 
tuberculosis  had  hitherto  been  observed 
in  almost  all  domestic  animals,  and 
most  frequently  in  poultry  and  cattle. 

Experiments  Prove  Difference. — 
Describing  the  experiments  made  to 
determine  the  difference  between  human 
and  bovine  tuberculosis,  Dr.  Koch  said: 

"A  number  of  young  cattle  which 
had  stood  the  tuberculin  test,  and 
might,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  free 
from  tuberculosis,  were  infected  in  va- 
rious ways  with  pure  cultures  of  tuber- 
cle bacilli  taken  from  cases  of  human 
tuberculosis.  Some  of  them  got  tuber- 
cular sputum  of  consumptive  patients 
direct.  In  some  cases  tubercle  bacilli, 
or  sputum,  were  injected  under  the 
skin,  in  others  into  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity, in  others  in  the  jugular  vein.  Six 
animals  were  fed  with  tubercular 
sputum  almost  daily  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  Four  repeatedly  inhaled  great 
quantities  of  bacilli  which  were  distrib- 
uted in  water  and  spattered  with  it  in 
the  form  of  spray.  None  of  these  cat- 
tle, and  there  were  nineteen  of  them, 
showed  any  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  they  gained  considerable  in  weight. 
From  six  to  eight  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  experiments  they  were 
killed,  and  in  their  internal  organs  not 
a  trace  of  tuberculosis  was  found. 

"The  result  was  utterly  different, 
however,  when  the  same  experiment 
was  made  on  cattle  free  from  tubercu- 
losis with  tubercle  bacilli  that  came 
from  the  lungs  of  animals  suffering  from 
bovine  tuberculosis.  After  the  incuba- 
tion period  of  about  a  week,  the  se- 
verest tubercular  disorders  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  broke  out  in  all  the  in- 


fected animals.  After  death  extensive 
tubercular  infiltrations  were  found  at 
the  place  where  injections  had  been 
made  and  in  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands,  and  also  far  advanced  altera- 
tions of  the  internal  organs,  especially 
the  lungs  and  spleen.  The  difference 
between  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis 
appeared  not  less  strikingly  in  similar 
experiments  with  asses,  sheep  and 
goats,  into  whose  vascular  systems  the 
two  kinds  of  tubercle  bacilli  were  in- 
jected. These  experiments  were  not 
the  only  ones  that  have  led  to  this  re- 
sult." 

Can  Cows  Infect  Men  ? — Regarding 
a  question  which  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  subject  of  very  earnest 
discussion,  Dr.  Koch  said: 

' '  Now,  how  was  it  with  the  suscepti- 
bility of  man  to  bovine  tuberculois  ? 
This  question  was  far  more  important 
to  us  than  that  of  the  susceptibility  of 
cattle  to  human  tuberculosis  ?  Highly 
important  as  it  was,  it  was  impossible 
to  give  this  question  a  direct  answer 
because,  of  course,  experimental  inves- 
tigation of  it  with  human  beings  was 
out  of  the  question. 

"Indirectly,  however,  we  could  try 
to  approach  it.  It  was  well  known  that 
milk  and  butter  consumed  in  great 
cities  very  often  contained  large  quan- 
tities of  the  bacilli  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
in  living  condition,  as  numerous  infec- 
tion experiments  with  such  dairy  prod- 
ucts on  animals  had  proved. 

"Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
cities  consumed  such  living  and  per- 
fectly virulent  bacilli  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis, and  unintentionally  carried  out 
the  experiment  which  we  were  not  at 
liberty  to  make.  If  the  bacilli  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  were  able  to  infect  human 
beings,  many  cases  of  tuberculosis 
caused  by  the  consumption  of  alimenta 
containing  tubercle  bacilli  could  not 
help  but  occur  among  the  inhabitants  of 
great  cities,  especially  children.  Most 
medical  men  believe  this  is  actually  the 
case.    In  reality,  however,  it  is  not  so. 

Rarely,  if  Ever. — "  What  had  hith- 
erto resulted  from  this  investigation  did 
not  speak  for  the  assumption  that 
bovine  tuberculosis  occurred  in  man, 
though  the  important  question  whether 
man  was  susceptible  to  bovine  tubercu- 
losis at  all  was  not  yet  absolutely  de- 
cided, and  would  not  admit  of  absolute 
decision  to-day  or  to-morrow.  One  was 
nevertheless  already  at  liberty  to  say 
that  if  such  susceptibility  really  ex- 
isted, infection  of  human  beings  w?,sbut 
a  very  rare  occurrence.  He  should  es- 
timate the  extent  of  infection  by  the 
milk  and  flesh  of  tubercular  cattle  and 
butter  made  of  their  milk  as  hardly 
greater  than  that  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission, and  he  therefore  did  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  take  any  measures 
against  it.  So,  only  the  main  source  of 
infection  of  tuberculosis  was  the 
sputum  of  consumptive  patients,  and 
measures  for  the  combating  of  tuber- 
losis  must  aim  at  the  prevention  of 
dangers  arising  from  its  diffusion." 


In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
the 

Mica 
Axle 
Grease 

that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


-H=id 

PAQE^ 

Answers  by  Dr.  Boomer. 

cow  NEEDS  TONING  UP. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  a  cow  which 
calved  all  right  and  ever  since  she  has 
commenced  to  go  down.  She  had  a  cough, 
but  it  has  all  left  her.  There  is  a  scale 
along  her  neck.  Sometimes  her  nose  is 
as  dry  as  it  can  be,  and  at  other  times  it 
is  all  right.  She  seems  weak  and  does  not 
seem  to  chew  hay  very  well.  She  will 
pick  up  a  bone  or  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
and  chew  on  it  for  hours  at  a  time.  She 
was  giving  lots  of  milk,  but  has  gone 
down  in  her  milk  and  has  gotten  very 
poor  in  flesh.  She  does  not  act  like  a  cow 
with  consumption,  but  she  seems  to  have 
no  life  in  her  at  all. — Subscriber,  Fern- 
dale. 

In  your  cow's  case  the  object  will  be 
to  improve  the  process  of  digestion,  so 
it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  ani- 
mal with  sound,  wholesome  food.  The 
following  should  be  given  to  the  cow 
three  times  a  day.  A  tablespoonful, 
heaped,  will  be  a  dose  :  Powdered  car- 
bonate of  iron  4  ounces,  powdered  gen- 
tiana  4  ounces,  common  salt  4  ounces, 
powdered  fenugreek  4  ounces  ;  mix.  In 
addition  to  this  give  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  powdered  charcoal,  mixed  in  the 
feed,  three  times  a  day.  Also  place  a 
piece  of  rock  salt  where  the  cow  can 
lick  it  at  will. 

TO  remove  warts. 

To  THE  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  through  your  paper  of  some 
remedy  that  would  remove  warts  from  a 
cow's  teats?  Her  teats  are  covered  with 
them,  and  as  they  keep  on  growing  they 
become  quite  a  nuisance  in  milking. — OLD 
Subscriber,  Grass  Valley. 

The  warts  may  be  entirely  removed 
or  the  animal  benefited  by  smearing  them 
thickly  with  pure  olive  oil  after  each 
milking.  If  they  persist,  apply  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  (about  1  to  4)  with 
a  brush,  and  take  proper  care  that  the 
solution  is  applied  exclusively  to  the 
warts,  without  touching  the  surround- 
ing skin.         J.  B.  Boomer,  M.  D.V. 

510  Van  Ness  Ave.,  S,  F.,  Gal, 


Spavins,  Ringbones,  Splints,  Curbs,  and 
All  Forms  of  Lameness  Yield  to 


Farm  Wagon  only  S21.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Qulncy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


FARMERS  SAY 


■TAQE  FENCES  have  the  moat  fence  vlrtaea 
and  the  leii«t  fence  l"iinU»."   Ask  any  user. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIltK  FKNCF.  CO..  ADBIAN.SIICH. 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  the  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Qulncy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


FOR  RENT. 

two  miles  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  One  of  the 
best  In  the  State.  Buildings  and  fields  adapted 
to  diversified  farming  or  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock.  Rent  Five  (85.00)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,    ■   SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

CDTTTT  PDATX/CDC  \  desiring  excellent 
rKUll  uKUtVCKJ,  I  location  near  city 

f  of  40,000,  choice 
NTTDCCDVIl/rCIV  V  of  selection  under 
nUKdCKIlTlCily        /"new  Irrigation 

i  canal,  at  low  cost 

SEED  GROWERS  J 

spoeahe  vallet  LAin>  &  water  co  , 

Spokane,  WatMnf  ton. 


School  Of  Practical,  Civil,  HecbaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sam  FBA.N0IS0O,  Ca.l. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DEK  HAILLSR,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Poitash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    W.   J/%CK.S»OIS    €fc  CO., 
Sole  Agenti,     -     No.  123  Okllfornia  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


Works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorsed  bv  the 
best  breeders  and  horsemen  everywhere.  Price,  fi;  bIx 
for  25.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equat 
Ask  your  druggist  for  Kcndall'H  8pavln  Cure,  also 
**A  Treatise  on  the  llor«e,*'  the  book  free,  or  address 
OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY.  ENOSBURQ  FALLS.  VT. 


ITPUMPSITUP. 

No  matter  how  faraway  or  how  steep 
the  hiU  the 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

will  force  the  water  up  and  put  it  where 
you  want  it,  most  convenient  for  use. 

Will  fill  a  storage  tank 
[any  height  above  the  source 
of  sapoly,  whfo  water  may 
be  drawn  through  butldlngB, 
dairy  houses,  aLible,  yards, 
etc.  by  pravitv  Drocesa.  It 
mno  Itself .  NeveTBtopa.WllI  forceup  the  pure  wat'ir  of  aftprlng 
with  the  muddy  waterof  a  brook  without  mliiDg.  Wr"i  us 
ynnr  Deeds  nod  we'll  send  pinna  and  »stlfnate8  o£  cost. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO..  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  aiONTGOBfERT  STKBET, 

Be<..Oalifornla  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


S  ioo,oooa 

cuoict  R 

FOR  SEASON  1902. 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  my  28-page 
illustrated  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  cit- 
rus trees :  the  old  sorts  and 
the  tested  new  sorts,  also 
table  tor  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Your 
address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE.  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES,  ^ 

San  Dimaa,  California.  CJl 

s^Fresno  Scraper. 

Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFOKNIA. 


GOODS, 
NETTING, 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

17-19  PRBHONT  STRBBT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL,  AND  VERTIOAI., 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOCND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FeedS"::Fceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOVBD  Iir  CLOTH. 
Price,  ^2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

880  MABKET  ST.,  SAN  FBAN0I8CO. 
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nNCE  IH  A  LIFE  TIM^ 

I  I  is  often  tiiioutch  to  do  some  tliint^H.  It  s  often  euouKn 
%m  to  buy  a  wagou  If  you  buy  the  right  kind.  The 


ELECTRIC 


HANDY 
,  WAGON 

liiMs  lliiit  ioii','  iiMiliM  or.liiiiirv  i-cinditioiis.  Kii»t  tlie  lifn 
i.f  a  Wilt-on  ili-peiiiis  neon  Iliu  fluids.  This  one  is 
tiiuippeil  wilhoui  Kl<-i  tric  !Stc.  I  H  lu  cln.  with  straight 
oi  stapifi-r  spokes  and  wide  tires.  Wlitelsaiiy  heiifl't 
from  21  to  00  in.  It  lasts  because  tires  can't  pret  loose,  no 
rc-settinir.  Inibs  can't  crack  or  spokes  liecome  loose,  fel- 
loes can't  n.t.  swell  or  dl-v  out.     Anirle  steel  hounds. 

JHOUSAMOS  MOW  IN  DAILY  USE. 

Pon't  i.uv  !.  lit  vou  e-t  uur  fr^  "K.irin  f.»Tlnii«." 

ELIXTKIC  WIIKKL  CO.,    Kci  lo  ,  Qulncy,  111*. 


Farmers'  Steamboat  on  the  Sacramento. 

The  new  big  steamboat  Valletta  ar- 
rived at  Sacramento  Sunday  night 
from  Knight's  Landing  and  other  up- 
river  points  with  its  first  cargo  of 
freight,  consigned  to  Port  Costa.  The 
Record-Union  says:  Captain  Beach  ex- 
pected to  reach  Port  Costa  early  Mon- 
day afternoon,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  was  being  awaited  with  consid- 
erable interest  by  the  striking  'long- 
shoremen and  their  friends.  Some  of 
the  strikers  have  declared  that  the 
cargo  cannot  be  discharged,  while  the 
shippers  intimate  plainly  that  they 
have  made  arrangements  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  grain  with  promptness  and 
dispatch. 

The  barley  was  shipped  from  the 
Miller  ranch,  about  15  miles  north  of 
Knight's  Landing.  The  crew  of  twelve 
men,  who  shipped  at  San  Francisco 
early  in  the  week,  loaded  the  vessel, 
and  they  will  attend  to  the  work  of  un- 
loading at  Port  Costa.  The  crew,  how- 
ever, is  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers, 
and  a  majority  of  the  men  declared  that 
they  would  not  do  any  'longshore  work. 
The  spokesman  said:  "If  the  captain 
is  counting  on  the  crew  to  discharge 
the  cargo  into  a  deep-sea  vessel,  he'll 
find  that  he's  badly  fooled.  We  will  put 
the  grain  on  the  dock,  just  as  the  crew 
on  any  other  river  boat  would  do,  and 
there  we  will  stop.  We  have  talked  it 
over,  and  have  decided  that  we  won't 
put  the  barley  into  a  sling  for  a  deep- 
sea  vessel,  and  have  everybody  calling 
us  '  scabs.' " 

Captain  Beach,  however,  says  the 
grain  will  be  taken  care  of  when  it  ar- 
rives at  Port  Costa.  When  he  put  in 
he  was  running  short  of  coal.  When 
he  started  he  felt  satisfied  that  he 
had  a  sufficient  quantity  aboard  to 
make  the  run  to  Port  Costa  ;  but  he 
preferred  to  take  no  risks  of  a  short- 
age. He  went  ashore  as  soon  as  the 
Valletta  was  made  fast  and  went  in 
search  of  a  coal  yard  to  replenish  his 
bunkers  before  departing. 

The  Valletta  was  built  at  Benicia  by 
W.  D.  Delaney,  and  is  owned  by  a  cor- 
poration of  Sacramento  and  Colusa 
county  farmers,  known  as  the  Farmers' 
Transportation  Company.  The  vessel  is 
176  feet  in  length,  42  feet  beam,  7J  feet 
deep,  and  38  feet  hull.  Builder  i)elaney 
accompanied  Captain  Beach  on  the 
trial  trip,  which  was  made  up  the  Sac- 
ramento river.  He  came  down  on  the 
boat  and  expressed  himself  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  boat  and  its  speed. 
"The  Valletta  has  done  everything  we 
expected.  It  has  done  remarkably 
well,"  says  Mr.  Delaney. 

The  A\alarial  Mosquito. 

Recent  scientific  studies  point  quite 
decidedly  to  the  idea  that  malaria  is 
usually  communicated  by  mosquito 
bites.  Not  all  mosquitoes,  however, 
are  capable  of  communicating  malaria. 
Only  a  single  family — anopheles — has 
thus  far  been  convicted  of  this  nefarious 
business.  But  the  family  is  a  prolific 
one,  forty  different  species  being  al- 
ready known,  of  which  ten  have  been 
recently  discovered.  There  are  four 
times  as  many  species  of  the  common 
mosquito  (culex),  however,  so  that  we 
may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  that 
the  insect  with  which  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted may  generally  be  trusted  to 
take  his  little  drop  of  blood  without 
leaving  any  horrible  malarial  parasite 
behind.  It  is  a  good  thing,  however,  to 
know  the  difference  between  the  harm- 
ess    culex     and    the  death-dealing 


anopheles.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  dif- 
ferences: Culex  stands  square  and 
level  on  all-fours,  with  his  bill  pointing 
straight  down,  while  anopheles  has  the 
appearance  of  a  dog  sitting  down  on  his 
haunches,  and  thrusts  his  bill  straight 
out  in  front  of  him.  Culex  sings  with  a 
high  note,  while  anopheles  has  a  low, 
funereal  sort  of  hymn. 

San  Francisco  Boys  in  the  Hop  Fields. 

James  Dowdell  of  St.  Helena  was  in 
Santa  Rosa  last  week  and  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  Democrat.  On  Mr. 
Dowdell's  place  thirty-two  boys  from 
the  Catholic  Youths'  Directory  in  San 
Francisco  are  picking  hops.  The  boys, 
whose  ages  range  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years,  are  in  charge  of  Rev. 
Father  Crowley  of  San  Francisco. 

From  Mr.  Dowdell  it  is  learned  that 
the  boys  are  getting  along  splendidly 
and  he  is  well  pleased  with  them. 
Father  Crowley  gets  up  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  breakfasts  and  takes 
all  his  meals  with  his  young  charges,  in 
whom  he  takes  a  deep  interest.  In  the 
hop  yard  the  boys  are  divided  into  com- 
panies of  ten,  and  each  company  has  a 
captain.  The  captain  makes  a  daily 
inspection  of  his  company  to  see  that 
cleanliness  is  maintained  and  that 
everything  is  all  right.  Mr.  Dowdell 
says  perfect  order  is  kept.  Before 
Father  Crowley  and  his  small  army  ar- 
rived at  the  Dowdell  place  accommoda- 
tions were  all  ready  for  their  housing 
and  entertainment.  An  experienced 
cook  came  with  them  and  three  fine 
meals  are  prepared  daily. 

Father  Crowley's  idea  in  taking  the 
boys  to  the  hop  yard  was  not  so  much 
to  have  them  earn  money,  but  to  give 
them  an  outing  and  an  insight  into  a 
little  hard  work  in  the  country  besides. 
He  is  doing  a  noble  work  with  the 
boys,  who  are  receiving  the  benefits  of 
a  bringing  up  and  education  in  the 
Directory.  Father  Crowley  has  a 
gigantic  scheme  in  hand  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  about  2000  acres  of  land  for 
the  founding  of  a  great  institutional 
farm,  upon  which  the  land  would  be 
made  to  produce  everything  possible, 
and  upon  which  the  hundreds  of  boys 
coming  under  the  care  of  the  Directory 
could  work^  

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  P.,  has  ofBcial  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEIK  KNDIN6  AnOCST  13,  1901. 

680,404. -Bottle— V?.  H.  Aaron,  Stockton,  Cal. 
680,369.— Furnace  Fire  Door-F  L.  Bates,  S.  F. 
680,371  —Stress  Apparatus— H.  M.  Brittan,  S.  F. 
680,637.— Manifolding  sheet— H.  P.  Brown,  S.  F 
680,319.— Bottle -S.  W.  Durbam.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
680,573.— Oil  Burner— J.  Eastwood,  S.  F. 
680,375.— Fruit  UBADER-J.  V?.  Fawkes,  Sr.,  Bur- 
bank,  Cal. 

680,4.56.- AIR  BRAKE- Hiokey  &  Kellogg,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

680  381.— Sack  Holder— W.  M.  &  C.  C.  Inman, 
Bishop,  Cal. 

680,364.- Boot  Drier— H.  C.  Mansfield,  Chlco,  Cal. 
680,435.— Fountain  Comb— J.  G.  McAlplne,  Jr  , 

Gilroy,  Cal. 
680,344  —Oil  Rack— L.  K.  Moore,  Moro,  Or. 
680.675.— Waist  Lining— J.  Newbauer,  S.  F. 
680,352— Box  OPENER— J.  C.  Patterson,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

680,463.— Bracket— F.  H.  Plalstridge,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

680,363— Page  Indicatoe— R.  Soott,  North  Ya- 
kima, Wash. 


SOUTH  ALIS1"RAI-m. 


One  Thousand 

Men  Wanted. 

Sailors, 

Stevedores, 

Laborers. 


Steady  employment  and  good  wages  if 
work  is  satisfactory.    Apply  to 

Lumber  Dealers*  Association, 

209  Hearst  BuildinJ,  San  Francisco. 

Elglu  WatcheN  solii  by  Jewelers  everywhere  in 
various  sires  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
rree  booklet.  Elgrin  National  Watch  Co..  Blirln.  111. 


Professor   of  Aflrrlculturs. 

AppllcatlODS  win  be  received  by  the  Government 
of  South  Australia.  Adelaide,  or  by  the  State  Agent, 
I  Crosby  Square.  Loudon.  B.  0..  England,  for  the 
position  of  Government  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

The  dutit  8  of  the  office  are: 

(1)  To  superintend  the  Agricultural  College  and 
Experlmi-nt.il  Farm  and  teach  classes  thereat. 

(2)  To  advise  the  Government  on  all  points  re- 
lating to  Agriculture. 

(31   To  lecture  to  Agriculturists  when  required. 

The  applicant  must  be  competbnt  to  make  analy- 
ses of  soils  and  to  conduct  such  scientific  and 
practical  experiments  as  the  Government  shall 
consider  necessary. 

The  salary  will  be  £500  per  annum  with  rations, 
house  aul  fuel.  The  term  of  engagement  is  five 
yea;  s.  subject  to  satisfiictory  performance  of  duties. 
Applicants  must  be  in  good  heuUh  and  undor  45 
years  of  age.  The  passage  of  the  succes'^f  ul  appli- 
cant will  be  paid  to  South  Australia,  and  his  silary 
will  commence  on  his  arrival  there. 

Further  information  may  be  ob'alued  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Adelaide,  or  to  the  State  Agent  for  '^oulh  Australia. 
1  Crosby  Square,  London.  E.  C.  England.  Applica- 
tions will  be  received  up  to  the  1st  November,  1901. 

Land  for  Sale  and  for  Rent. 

1  ACRKS  fruit,  VINK  and  ALFALFA 

1  \J\J\J  land  in  Turlock  Irrigation  District,  with 
abundance  of  water  for  Irrigation,  for  Fale  in 
tracts  to  suit  at  iii  to  $30  per  acre.  Also,  land  to 
rent,  only  1  mile  from  town  with  plenty  of  water 
for  Irrigation.  The  land  Is  suitable  for  growing 
sweet  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  and  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. For  particulars,  address  W.  E.  CASEY, 
Turlock,  Stanislaus  Co  ,  Cal. 


Grain 


^/  lodging   means  straw  i|( 
weakened  because  the   |  /']||:| 
fertilizers  are  not 
^vell  balanced. 


^  Potash 

in  fertilizers  prevents  this 
and  improves  the  grain. 


OtTE  BOOKS  ar-  not  advertlslntr  cat.i: 
are    irntilic  publications,  written  liy  tliL 
nent  agricultural  authorities.  Wc  mail  th.  i  ,  i  i  ^ 
to  all  farmers  upon  request.     Send  your  naiuc 
and  address  to 

QERMAN  KAI.I  WOBKS, 
03  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


BUSINESS  COLLEQE. 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Ca'. 

The  IiemdInK  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chlcagro.      :       :      :  : 

ESTABLISH KD  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
85  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Avarded  the  Silver 
Mednl  »t  Paris  Exposition. 
JWWrlte  for  new  SO  page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


AIl!.¥KK,  WILSON  &  CO  ,  'an  Francisco  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pa'JIIf'  Coist. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARK  IN  ST.,         R    L  DU»H\M, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


Write  tor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue, 


t.  Free.  0 


COIWMUNICATIONS  CONFIDEI^TIAL. 


Our  U.S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library, containlngofncial  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliubU 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  eicluslve'y 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dewey. 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  anil 
Scientific  Pf  ss.  We  transact  every  branch  t.f 
patent  business.  Including  filing  of  Cavea-^ 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  A-- 
signments.  Licenses  and  Agreements:  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


Complete 


Will  pay  for  a 

Business 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(FSTABLISHKD  I860.) 

F»AXEIVT  MGEINTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Education     and  918  F  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAII  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITK  FOR  CATALOGCK. 


CRYSTALLIZED  OR  GLACE  FRUITS 

By  the  U.  B.  MO.NTEITH  I'ROCESl?. 

FULLY  EQUAL  TO  THOSE  of  France  at  less 
than  ONE-THIRU  the  cost.  Parties  desirous  of 
engaging  in  the  preparation  of  fruits  by  this  pro- 
cess can  secure  the  necessary  information  by  ad- 
dressing the  Inventor.  1-lb.  box  of  these  delic  ons 
California  Fruits  mniled  to  any  address,  50  cents. 
MRS.  H.  B.  MONTEITH,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


TTHE  above  represents  our  SAN  JOSE  GRADER,  of  which  there  are  more 
in  use  than  of  all  other  makes.    The  sales  of  the  former  to  date^double 
that  of  that  of  any  former  season.    It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  late  improved 
grader  before  purchasing. 

EVERY  DRY  YARD  SHOULD  HAVE  OUR  SAN  JOSE  ROLLER  GRADER. 

We  carry  Cannery  Supplies,  Orchard  Trucks  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  full  line  of  Dipping  and  Processing  Apparatus. 

WRITK  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND   UKNTXOM   THIS  PAPKR. 

Barngrover,  Hull  &  Co.,  san  jose,  c«i. 
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ENTOnOLOQICAL. 

Fumigation  of  Ornamental  Plants. 

By  E.  H.  Rust,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Nursery- 
men's Association. 

Practical  fumigation  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  nurseryman,  The 
pernicious  insect  by  this  treatment  can 
be  held  in  check,  and,  in  some  cases, 
eradicated.  Greenhouses  can  be  kept 
practically  clean;  but  great  care  must 
be  taken,  or  burned  foliage  and  un- 
salable plants  will  be  the  result.  I  find 
the  most  satisfactory  results  are  ob- 
tained by  removing  all  badly  infested 
plants  and  giving  them  several  applica- 
tions of  gas  in  the  fumigating  room  ; 
then  fumigate  the  houses,  but  do  not 
use  the  gas  strong  enough  to  kill  the 
old  scale.  Simply  kill  the  young,  and 
repeat  the  treatment  often  enough,  so 
that  there  are  none  allowed  to  mature. 
There  are  some  plants  that  cannot  be 
fumigated  with  safety  at  all;  the  Pilea, 
or  Artillery  plant,  is  one.  This  plant  is 
always  killed.  Plants  such  as  Aralia 
sieboldi,  Phylodendron,  Sauseveria  and 
Jacaranda  are  especially  sensitive. 
Ferns  that  are  making  a  rapid  growth, 
or  are  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  should 
not  be  fumigated.  This  applies  also  to 
all  kinds  of  asparagus  and  any  plants  of 
tender  growth.  Repotted  plants  should 
not  be  fumigated  until  they  are 
thoroughly  established  ;  and  no  plants 
should  be  subjected  to  the  gas  when  the 
foliage  is  wet. 

If  the  stock  is  hardy,  I  use  one  ounce 
of  the  cyanide  to  1000  cubic  feet  of 
space  (750) ;  but  this  same  stock  when 
tender  will  be  ruined  by  using  gas  one- 
half  the  strength.  I  have  burned  the 
foliage  of  the  Phoenix  Canadian  palms 
in  the  same  house  with  maiden-hair 
ferns  which  were  not  injured  at  all. 
Fish  in  aquarium  should  be  removed 
from  the  houses,  as  the  gas  will  always 
kill  them. 

I  have  had  the  best  results  from  fumi- 
gation by  leaving  the  stock  exposed  to 
the  gas  for  sixty  minutes.  A  mild  dose, 
if  left  in  the  house  all  night,  is  very  sat- 
isfactory. There  should  be  no  fumi- 
gating in  the  daytime  under  glass. 

The  scale  should  be  watched  and  when 
the  greater  per  cent  are  batched  fumi- 
gation should  be  applied.  In  treating 
a  large  house  it  is  better  to  place  four 
or  six  jars  for  the  chemicals,  and  in 
this  way  you  get  a  more  even  distribu- 
tion of  the  gas.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  add 
extra  water  to  the  acid,  as  this  causes 
the  gas  to  generate  slower.  It  is  well 
to  place  a  wet  cloth  over  the  generator 
as  this  seems  to  hold  the  gas  in  check 
and  it  escapes  slowly;  otherwise  it  goes 
with  a  rush,  and  burnt  foliage  is  the  re- 
sult. 

Hanging  baskets  and  all  plants  near 
the  roof  should  be  lowered,  as  the  gas 
is  stronger  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house.  Never  fumigate  plants  in  the 
propagating  pit,  as  it  seems  to  prevent 
their  rooting. 

I  find  all  stock  does  better  by  using 
light  doses  of  gas  often  than  by  givmg 
heavy  treatment,  even  if  it  does  not 
burn  the  foliage. 

It  is  well  to  arrange  the  stock  in 
the  yards,  so  that  plants  that  will 
bear  the  same  treatment  should  be 
grouped  together.  In  this  way  a  tent 
can  be  used. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  fumigated  a  lot  of 
mixed  stock ;  the  eucalyptus,  4  feet  high, 
were  ruined,  and  the  flame  trees,  lau- 
restinas,  guavas,  bamboo  and  magnolias 
were  not  injured  at  all. 

I  have  found  fumigation  the  most  sat- 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


LUMP JAW 

Easily  and  thorooKhly  cored. 
New,  commoa-eenae  method, 
not  eiiiensive.  f^o  e.re,  bo 
pay.  FREK.  A  practical.  1 11- 
nstrated  treatise  on  theabao- 
Inte  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  tieo  to 
read  ern  of  th  iflpaper. 

Klt-mliiff  llroik,  cheiniRtB, 
Colon  HU>ck  TardA,    C'hlrkKO,  111. 


isfactory  treatment  for  the  eradication 
of  scale;  but  it  must  be  carefully  done, 
or  the  results  will  be  disastrous  to 
greenhouse  stock. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVEKY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  hutler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-old8, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competlnsr.  F.  H.  Burke. 
626  Market  St.,  S.F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  Blngly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 

specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUilam  NUeg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  Bstablished  1876. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Hvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


WILLIAM  NILES  *  CO.,  LoB  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  tree.  Agents  Hcllpse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  THOROUGHBRED  FOWLS  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Kobinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Loa  Angeles,  Oal.  Bstablished  in  1876. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Spring  pigs  116.00  to  $20.00 
each.    S  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons.  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


60  HEAD  CHOICE  POLANU-CHfNA.  HOQ8 

from  recorded  breeders  Boars  6  to  10  months  old ; 
fit  to  head  any  herd.    P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


TH08.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Beg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900. 


CHAS.  .ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


20  FINE   BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
ing yards  Why  not  improve  your  stock.  Man'f's  of 
the  Imnroved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
reeulatltig,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting.  Blnoded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  gpnerally.  Publishers  of  the 
Piiciftc  Coast  Poulterers' Hund-liookand  Guide.  Price 40c. 
postpaid.  PACIFIC  JNCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HOy\  MANY  MEN 

In  your  neighborhood  need  wells  for  home 
Bupply  or  live  stock  purposes!  Just  take  the 
time  to  count  them,  then  flyrure  up  the  money 
you  could  make  in  drilling  those  wells. 

Sta^r  Drilling  M&chines 

■■"do  the  work  better,  more  of  it  and 
last  lonper  than  any  other  machines 
of  the  kind  made.  Send  forour  Irce 
llluHtrHtC'd  catalof:,  pri""  list,  etc.  Here 
Is  a  chance  to  eet  into  busiDeso  for  yoanelf. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Akron.  0 


MONEY  n»  HONEY! 


THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

TelU  all  abont  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q  W  YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,!!!. 


ALMOND  HULLING  and 
SEPARATING  MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO., 

(New  Shops.)  DATISTILLE,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEFT  HOLLOW  R&NCH,  SAN  ANSELHO,  MARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Namber  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bnll  Oaltes  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ORDERS  ARE  COMING  IN 

for  spring  pigs.  We  have  shipped  a  few  and  have  orders  entered  for  others  to  be  shipped  when  old 
enough.  We  sold  wo  of  the  three  hogs  advertised  the  past  few  weeks  and  now  offer  the  remaining 
Poland-China  sow  farrowed  June  25  1900,  sired  by  Missourls  Best  U.  S.  46355  and  out  of  Happy  Queen 
134192  sired  by  the  great  $1000.00  boar  Happy  Union  41111.   Write  us  for  particulars. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  &  Stock  Farm,  II?  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  if  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  •'  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO..  INDIANA  AND  YOLO  ST8.,  8AN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


Canopy  tops;  only  a  few  left.  WE  GtJAKANTBE  'EM.  They  are  the 
kind  that  sell  for  $135.00.  You  can  have  'em  this  week  tor  SSS.OO. 
We  have  everything  on  wheels :  Buggies,  Carriages,  Runabout  Wagon  s 
Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,    NEF^F'    &  CO., 

222  MIS-<ION  STREET  SAN  FRANl^ISCO.  OAL. 


"BLACKLEQINE." 

PASTEUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINE,  single  treatment,  ready  for  use. 

No  mixing,  filtering  or  injecting.    Applied  with  a  needle,  furnished  free. 

F»ASXEUR  V/VCCIINE  CO  ,  Chicago. 

BR«IMCH  OfFlCE.:    37  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANi  ISCO,  CAL. 


There  are  many  sprays  on  the  market,  but  Red  Seal  Lye  has 
stood  the  test  for  years.  No  scale  can  survive  a  spray  of  Lye, 
when  hatching. 

Red  Seal  Lye  is  98  per  cent  pure;  other  brands  range  from  40 
to  60  per  cent.  Red  Seal  is  comparatively  much  cheaper,  and 
never  disappoints. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDinON  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 
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X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
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XVI. 
XVII. 
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XIX. 
XX. 


er. 

The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
California  Mission  Fruits. 
Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
The  Nursery. 
Budding  and  Grafting. 
Preparation  for  Planting. 
Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 
Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
The  Apple. 
The  Apricot. 
The  Cherry. 
The  Peach. 
The  Nectarine. 


Cliajiter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXJ.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple.  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
XXXIIt.  Berries  and  Currants. 
XXXIV.  Almond,Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit     Canning,     Crystallizing  and 
Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


470  PAQES. 


FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


Rrlco  ^:2.50,  F»ostpalci  /VnywHero. 
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DEERE  DISC  PLOWS 

SINGLE.     DOUBLE.     TRIPLE.  QUADRUPLE. 


:  :  BUILT  ON  THE  :  i  . 

Most  Approved  Principles 

IN  THE 

Most  Substantial  Manner 

WITH  THE 

Most  Careful  Attention 

to  Working  Details. 

YOU  TAKE  NO  CHANCES 
WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  "DEERE." 


DEERE  QUADRUPLE  DISC  PLOW. 


THERE  HAVE  BEEN 
MANY  IMPROVE- 
MENTS ON  THE  DISC 
PLOWS  FOR  1901. 
WRITE  US  FOR  CIR- 
CULAR DESCRIBING 

THE  NEW  ROLLER 
BEARING  DISC,  DUST 
PROOF  AXLE  BOX, 
AND  OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Disc  Plows  differ  as  much  in  utility  and  the  work  they  perform  as  they  do  in  durability.  For 
the  work  for  which  these  plows  are  intended,  there  must  be  a  proper  set  to  the  disc,  a  proper 
placing  of  the  wheels  for  convenience  in  operating  and  a  solid  construction  with  the  least 
possible  complication.    These  features  are  found  in  the  Deere  Disc  Plows  and  no  others. 

Deere  Implement  Co., 

S/\IN    R  RAIN  CI  SCO,  CALIRORtNIA. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


r 


I  Mf 


THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS.  CHURNS.  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS,  M 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES.  ^ 

FOR    FULL    F»rt  RTICULrtRS.    ADDRESS  .,n-«r 

'      FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St..  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts..  PORTLAND. 


State  Fair  of  1901 

At  SACRAMENTO,  CAL,  September  2d  to  14th. 
Greatest  Race  Meeting  in  the  State. 

Two  Weeks  of  Running,  Trotting  and  Pacing.    Famous  Horses  will  Race. 


DRAFT  HORSE9,  8WINE,  AND  8HKEP. 

The  Pick  of  the  World.  Come  and  see 
the  Highest  Types  of  Farm  Animals. 

CATTLE— BEEF  AND  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Grand  Animals  —  See  them  and  try  to 
breed  some  like  them. 


GREAT  POULTRY  SHOW.  All  Standard 
and  Fancy  Breeds. 

PAVILION  EXHIBIT  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 
FINEST  PRODUCTS.  Fruits,  Cereals, 
Hops,  Wines,  Oils,  Grasses,  and  Fibers. 


Band  Concerts,  Art  Display,  Meeting  of  the  State  Dairy  Convention,  Dairy  Exhibits.  Farm  Machinery. 
COyVlB    TO    THE  FAIR. 

Know  your  State,  and  try  to  grow  and  make  and  breed  as  good  as  those  you  see. 
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An  Experiment  Orchard. 

The  upper  picture  on  this  page  shows  one  part  ! 
of  the  orchard  at  the  University  branch  station 
in  Amador  county.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
foothill  region  in  its  slopes,  which  have  been 
cleared  from  a  dense  native  growth.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  an  experiment  orchard  in  its 
raggedness  and  inequality.  It  is  particularly 
the  latter  feature  which  we  would  emphasize. 
An  experiment  station  is  a  place  to  "  try  all 
things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  ac- 
cording to  the  old  proverb,  with  this  exception 
that  the  good  things  for  the  particular  region 
■hold  fast  for  themselves  and  the  others  let  go. 
For  this  reason  any  experiment  orchard  will  be 
uneven  and  full  of  gaps  and  of  trees  and  plants 
of  all  sizes.  No  good  orchardist  would  have 
such  a  looking  place,  and  to  help  him  away  from 
it  the  State  tries  the  experiments  and  warns 
him  against  that  which  will  fail.  This  land  was 
planted  with  many  varieties.  All  were  given 
the  excellent  cultivation  which  the  picture 
shows,  but  many  have  failed.  An  experiment 
station  teaches  as  much  by  its  failures  as  by  its 
successes.   

Beneficial  Insects. 


Recently  we  alluded  to  the  important  work  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  in  excluding 
injurious  insects  and  the  striking  success  with  which 
Mr.  Alexander  Craw  pursues  that  work.  It  is  timely 
to  speak  of  another  branch  of  Mr.  Craw's  work,  and 
that  is  the  introduction  and  distribution  of  beneflcial 
insects.  He  has  proved  a  most  successful  manipu- 
lator of  the  desirable  forces  which  the  traveling 
agents  of  the  Board,  notably  Mr.  Koebele  and  Mr. 
Compere,  have  secured  by  their  patient  investiga- 
tions in  foreign  lands.  His  success  in  multiplying 
beneficial  insects  passes  far  beyond  the  most  delight- 


Partial  View  of  the  Orchard  at  the  Experiment  Station  in  Amador  County. 


ful  dreams  of  begiimers  in  poultrydom,  and  with  Mr. 
Craw  it  is  pretty  safe  to  count  before  the  hatching, 
which  does  not  work  well  with  chicken  estimates. 
Mr.  Craw  has  not  only  successfully  placed  most,  if 
not  all,  the  importations  which  reached  him  alive,  but 
he  has  multiplied  them  beyond  all  enumeration  and 
has  supplied  thousands  of  growers  with  colonies  for 
introduction  to  their  orchards.  It  is  wonderful  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  do  so  much  with  such  inade- 
quate facilities  as  Mr.  Craw  has  had  at  his  command 


Insectary  and  Collection  of  Pests  Prevented  in  the  San  Francisco  Office  of  State  Board  of  horticulture, 


during  the  last  few  years.  The  picture  on  this  page 
shows  Mr.  Craw's  insectary  at  his  oflfice  on  Clay 
street  dock  in  San  Francisco.  This  consists  of  the 
collection  of  large  jars  in  the  left  half  of  the  picture. 
In  these  jars  are  placed  the  breeding  colonies  of  the 
beneficial  insects  and  they  are  supplied  from  time  to 
time  with  branches  infested  with  the  particular  scale 
or  other  insect  which  they  thrive  best  upon.  The 
tops  of  the  jars  are  covered  with  fine  gauze,  which 
applies  ample  air  for  them;  and  as  it  is  the  typical 

atmosphere  of  the  San 
Francisco  water 
front,  a  little  of  it 
seems  to  go  a  long 
way.  At  all  events, 
the  multiplication  is 
wonderful,  and  fur- 
nishes colonies  in 
large  numbers.  Some- 
times Mr.  Craw  runs 
short  of  supplies  for 
his  insect  boarding 
house,  and  has  to 
rustle  for  it  consider- 
ably. 

The  other  division 
of  the  picture  repre- 
sents the  collection  of 
specimens  of  injurious 
insects  and  fungi 
-taken  from  plants 
whose  entrance  was 
stopped,  also  some  of 
the  injurious  animals 
which  tourists  are  al- 
ways bringing  with 
them  as  curiosities  or 
pets.  One  can  get  a 
good  idea  of  the  ruin- 
ous things  which  have 
been  stopped  at  the 
gates  through  the 
maintenance  of  the 
quarantine  at  this 
port. 
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The  Week. 

There  has  been  another  favorable  week  for  the 
various  efforts  which  belong  to  the  closing  of  the  har- 
vest season.  There  have  been  good  sunshine  and  sun 
heat  and  fruit  drying  has  proceeded  favorably. 
Threshing  and  hay  baling  have  also  naade  due  prog- 
ress. The  great  apprehension  still  is  that  the 
paralysis  attending  the  strike  will  still  cause  ina- 
mense  loss  to  the  farmers  from  injury  to  unsheltered 
crops  by  the  early  rains.  Some  are  getting  their 
produce  under  the  best  cover  they  can  devise,  think- 
ing it  may  still  be  long  before  free  movement  in  the 
markets  can  be  counted  upon.  Others  are  taking 
the  chances,  hoping  that  the  situation  may  soon  clear, 
because  of  the  evident  desire  of  so  many  men  to  re- 
turn to  work  and  profit  by  the  opportunities  which 
are  now  open.  These  opportunities  are,  in  fact, 
very  large.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  and  wages  are  beyond  exception.  It  would  cer- 
tainly help  the  whole  State  to  escape  from  the 
clutches  which  are  now  enforcing  idleness  and  invit- 
ing misery.  If  industrial  affairs  clear  soon  and  rains 
are  ample,  we  shall  have  the  greatest  winter  Cali- 
fornia has  ever  experienced.  The  tourist  traffic  will 
be  immense,  if  the  reports  of  local  tumult  be  ar- 
rested. Produce  prices,  except  for  cereals,  are  un- 
usually good,  and  everyone's  disposition  will  be  to 
push  enterprise  to  its  outer  limits  if  regular  com- 
mercial movements  are  free  again.  But  now  all  is 
agog,  and  if  a  way  is  not  soon  found  by  which  those 
who  want  to  work  may  do  so,  the  State  will  be  hurt 
in  ways  which  will  require  months  to  heal. 

Wheat  is  dragging.  There  is  little  doing  in  spot, 
and  futures  are  about  as  stagnant.  There  are  some 
ships  loading,  but  none  have  finished  this  week. 
There  are  now  plenty  of  ships  to  take  wheat,  but  it  is 
hard  to  get  it  into  them.  Barley  is  a  little  more  for- 
tunate. Two  steamers  have  taken  about  11,000  tons 
and  some  has  also  gone  by  sail.  The  foreign  malsters 
are  anxious  to  get  barley  as  soon  as  possible  and 
more  should  be  afloat.  Prices  are  steady  and  well 
maintained  for  export  barley.  Oats  are  easier  and 
tending  downward  owing  to  freer  arrivals  of  new 
crop  from  the  North.  Corn  is  scarcer  than  ever. 
There  is  a  little  rye  at  Port  Costa  waiting  to  go 
aboard  ship,  but  there  is  no  telling  when  it  will  get 
away.  Rye  prices  are  low.  Beans  are  quiet.  Some 
new  large  whites  and  blackeyes  are  arriving,  but 


there  is  little  doing  yet,  as  stocks  are  light  and  buy-  | 
ers  holding  aloof.  Millstuffs  are  still  scarce  and  high. 
The  best  hay  is  firm,  but  all  else  is  dragging.  Dealers 
are  counting  on  much  damaged  hay  to  result  from 
strikers'  interference  and  do  not  consider  the  out- 
look good  for  the  lower  grades.  Beef  is  quiet  and 
easy  and  mutton  a  little  lower;  hogs  have  shaded 
down  slightly,  but  there  is  little  packing  yet.  Butter 
is  quiet  and  a  little  weak.  Creamery  is  slightly 
lower.  Cold  storage  butter  slides  out  whenever 
fresh  attempts  to  rise.  Cheese  is  steady  and  in  fair 
demand.  The  best  eggs  are  firm  and  all  are  anxious 
to  force  them  up  to  help  out  the  stored  eggs.  Poul- 
try is  slow,  except  the  very  best.  Potatoes  went  a 
little  too  high,  but  a  return  from  this  excursion  found 
buyers  eager  and  offerings  readily  taken  for  rail 
shipment.  Onions  are  higher  and  going  eastward 
and  to  Australia.  Fresh  fruits  are  selling  well 
except  that  table  grapes  have  dropped.  Canners 
are  freely  taking  what  suits  them.  More 
is  doing  in  citrus  fruits  but  at  a  lower  range.  Limes 
are  in  heavy  supply  and  are  hurting  lemons  some- 
what. Dried  fruits  are  not  quite  so  active  but  have 
a  good  tone — dried  apples  being  particularly  in  de- 
mand. Prunes  are  selling  at  3  to  3ic  for  the  four 
sizes — small  prunes  bringing  relatively  more  than 
large.  There  are  no  old  raisins  here.  Walnut  prices 
are  expected  within  a  week.  Almonds  have  secured 
a  little  better  bids  than  a  week  ago  and  some  sales 
in  the  interior  have  been  made.  Hops  are  still  in 
dispute.  Wool  is  in  good  demand  but  there  is  little 
here.  Buyers  seem  to  be  waiting  for  the  better 
classes  of  the  fall  clip  and  ready  to  take  it  as  fast  as 
it  arrives.  _ 

Mr.  M.  Theodore  Kearney  proposes  what  would  be 
called  in  France  a  coup  de  main  to  bring  the  raisin 
growers  to  their  senses.  Our  columns  last  week 
gave  some  account  of  the  difficulty  which  is  being 
met  with  in  securing  growers  to  sign  up  the  leases 
of  their  places  to  the  association.  Mr.  Kearney  has 
been  informed  of  that  fact  and  proposes  to  fix  things 
so  that  no  one  will  buy  raisins.  He  has  informed  the 
Eastern  trade  journals  that  if  the  growers  fail  to 
support  the  association  by  all  signing  the  lease,  the 
directors  will  enforce  the  association's  rights  to  the 
control  of  the  crop  under  the  old  contracts,  and  will 
fix  a  price  of  2  cents  a  pound  in  the  sweat  box  for 
this  season's  crop.  He  holds  that  no  dealer  will  buy 
any  raisins,  inside  or  outside,  at  any  higher  price 
until  this  matter  is  settled.  He  thinks  that  such 
action  may  destroy  a  market  for  half  the  crop  at 
anything  above  distillery  prices,  but  better  that  than 
to  see  the  association  wrecked.  The  longer  the  de- 
lay now  in  signing  the  leases  the  greater  the  loss  on 
the  coming  crop.  It  does  not  look  very  wholesome 
for  co-operation  when  the  force  of  organization  is 
largely  occupied  in  cracking  the  skulls  of  recal- 
citrant members,  but  it  may  be  better  to  suffer  a 
little  now  than  a  good  deal  more  later  on. 

The  fresh  fruit  overland  trade  has  proceeded 
rather  more  quietly  than  usual  this  season.  The 
Sacramento  Bee  has  interesting  figures  for  the  sea- 
son up  to  the  close  of  last  week.  The  total  of  the 
deciduous  fruit  shipments  is  4101  cars,  and  to  the 
same  date  last  year  it  was  4634,  a  difference  of  533. 
In  view  of  the  difference  of  one  ton  in  the  carload 
minimum  this  season  the  real  difference  in  quantity 
shipped  is  considerably  more.  And  last  season, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cars,  many  cars  were 
loaded  considerably  beyond  the  minimum  of  thirteen 
tons.  It  is  not  probable  that  weekly  shipments  will 
increase  from  this  date,  though  those  of  grapes  will 
be  augmented  when  the  Tokays  from  the  American 
river  district  come  in,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days. 
And  there  will  also  be  an  increase  in  the  late  varie- 
ties of  peaches.  Fruit  trains  continue  to  fall  behind 
schedule  time  to  the  extent  of  about  two  days  to 
Chicago  and  other  Eastern  points,  but  as  a  rule  the 
fruit  has  carried  well  this  season,  the  service  being 
much  more  expeditious  than  it  was  last  year  and  the 
cars  less  heavily  loaded,  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of 
room  for  ventilation.  _ 

The  prune  association  is  in  about  the  same  sheet  of 
deep  water  in  which  the  raisin  association  is  reaching 
down  for  a  footing.  President  Woods  has  issued  a 
long  circular  with  the  idea  of  holding  prune  growers 
to  their  contracts  and  warning  them  that  to  sell  un- 


cured  prunes  outside  may  render  them  liable  to 
prosecution.  He  reminds  them  that  under  the  con- 
tracts they  have  signed  they  have  the  right  to  trans- 
fer prunes  for  1901  to  any  member  of  the  association, 
subject  to  the  provision  of  the  contract,  or  to  canners 
for  canning  only,  or  for  shipment  for  consumption 
green  or  to  any  packer  who  has  signed  the  growers' 
contract  with  the  association  and  covering  the  fruit 
so  transferred.  They  cannot  transfer  prunes  for 
1901  to  any  member  of  the  association  except  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  contract.  They  can  transfer 
only  to  a  packer  who  has  signed  the  growers'  con- 
tract with  the  association  and  covering  the  fruit  so 
transferred.  They  are  also  reminded  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  "all  of  such  transfers  are  to 
be  reported  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  the 
president  of  the  association."  It  now  devolves  upon 
all  who  have  sold  to  report  to  headquarters  and  they 
are  officially  notified  to  do  so.  This  will  test  the 
whole  matter.  The  answer  to  this  circular  will  dis- 
close the  attitude  of  the  growers  to  the  association 
and  that  is  important  to  know  widely  just  at  this 
time. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Prof.  Elwood  Mead 
is  able  again  to  take  up  his  work  with  his  accus- 
tomed energy  and  speed.  The  reports  of  the  Den- 
ver meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  show  that  Prof.  Mead  was 
present  and  taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
representative  body.  The  reporters  say  that  he  is 
rapidly  training  his  left  hand  to  do  the  work  of  the 
missing  right  hand  and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will 
soon  strike  the  same  gait.  Prof.  Mead  will  soon  go 
to  Washington  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  irri- 
gation development  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 

An  illustration  of  the  esteem  in  which  California 
agricultural  experts  are  held  abroad  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  F.  F.  Bioletti  receives  this  week  a 
cabled  announcement  from  South  Africa  that  he  has 
been  appointed  to  a  position  as  instructor  and  ex- 
pert in  viticulture  for  a  Government  school.  This 
vacancy  was  advertised  all  over  the  world,  and  no 
doubt  nominations  were  made  from  all  over  the  world. 
The  compensation  is  liberal  and  the  place  in  every 
way  attractive.  Mr.  Bioletti's  appointment  is  not 
only  a  recognition  of  the  excellent  work  he  is  doing 
in  California,  but  is  also  significant  of  the  desire 
which  the  new  fruit  regions  have  to  profit  by  Cali- 
fornia experience  and  success.  It  will  be  a  loss  to 
California  to  have  Mr.  Bioletti  accept  this  position  ; 
but  as  the  inducements  are  greater  than  our  State 
offers,  and  the  opportunity  for  satisfactory  work  and 
advancement  excellent,  it  will  be  a  loss  which  will 
have  to  be  met  and  compensated  for  as  well  as 
it  may  be.  _ 

Wheat  growers  are  urged  to  get  in  line  and  do 
something  broadly  for  their  own  interests.  A  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Wednesday  of  next  week,  Septem- 
ber 12,  in  Sacramento,  in  some  hall  to  be  publicly 
announced,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  perfecting 
an  organization  of  wheat  growers  for  mutual  benefit. 
The  growers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that,  says  a  brief 
circular  which  we  have  seen,  that  in  this  day  of 
organization  they  are  further  behind  than  any  other 
industry  in  America.  They  must  take  what  they  are 
offered  without  knowing  why  the  offer  is  high  or  low. 
It  might  be  possible  to  so  organize  as  to  exploit  mar- 
kets ;  know  where  to  sell  and  when  to  sell ;  know  the 
state  of  the  foreign  markets  and  the  condition  of 
transportation.  The  circular  proceeds  to  say  that 
wheat  growers  "  might  even  combine  as  fully  as  the 
prune  and  raisin  interests."  Just  at  the  moment 
the  illustration  does  not  seem  to  shine  very 
brightly,  but  it  will  be  all  right  in  the  end.  If  the 
raisin  and  prune  people  do  not  stick  together  this 
year,  they  surely  will  later.  There  is  no  other  re- 
course when  they  have  taken  medicine  enough,  and 
the  wheat  growers  are  on  the  same  route.  The 
State  Fair  should  help  to  draw  the  wheat  growers  to 
the  meeting  we  have  announced. 

The  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  is  getting  into  shape 
as  we  write  on  Wednesday.  Early  reports  are 
favorable  to  a  good  display,  though  the  disjointed 
times  may  interfere  somewhat  with  its  realization. 
The  fair  will  be  in  progress  all  of  next  week  and  many 
of  our  readers  should  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  occa- 
sion. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Tomatoes  Under  Glass. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  a  ranch  on  the  coast  of 
Marin  county,  with  plenty  of  water  and  wood  at  the 
cost  of  cutting.  I  have  thought  I  might  build  a  glass 
house  and  grow  tomatoes  under  glass  profitably.  I 
have  two  places  to  put  a  glass  house  :  one  is  in  a 
ravine  where  I  can  get  plenty  of  water  by  gravity, 
but  in  winter  the  sun  sets  pretty  early;  another  is  on 
a  mesa,  where  it  would  get  all  the  sun,  but  the  water 
would  have  to  be  pumped.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  think  hothouse  products  could  be  made 
profitable. — Reader,  San  Rafael. 

Growing  vegetables  under  glass  in  California  is  a 
very  precarious  undertaking,  because  the  product 
must  be  ready  at  a  particular  date  in  order  to  strike 
the  market  just  between  the  late  and  early  open-air 
products.  If  you  could  have  everything  just  right 
and  put  a  fine  product  of  tomatoes  on  sale  just  at 
this  time,  the  undertaking  would  be  profitable  ;  but 
if  it  should  come  too  soon  or  too  late,  the  market 
price  would  not  meet  the  cost.  As  to  the  place  which 
you  mention  on  the  coast,  there  are  two  objections. 
One  is  the  existence  of  a  lower  winter  temperature 
than  is  found  in  a  more  protected  interior  place  ; 
another  is  the  frequent  occurence  of  cloudy  or  foggy 
days.  Working  under  glass,  you  can  regulate  your 
temperature,  of  course,  by  firing;  but  good,  effective 
light  and  sunshine  are  also  conditions  essential  to  the 
satisfactory  growth  of  the  plants.  San  Rafael  would 
be  incalculably  better  for  the  enterprise  than  the  im- 
mediate coast  side  of  the  county.  It  is  very  unwise 
to  undertake  any  considerable  investment  in  this 
direction  without  experience  as  to  just  what  can  be 
done.  You  will  find  plenty  of  people  who  will  tell  you 
that  the  enterprise  will  not  pay,  and  they  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  quite  right;  but  you  can  never  know  whether 
it  will  pay  or  not  under  the  particular  conditions 
which  you  provide  and  the  date  which  you  are  able  to 
reach  with  the  product  without  an  experiment.  The 
only  safe  way  for  you  to  proceed  would  be  to  under- 
take to  grow  a  few  plants  under  glass,  using  all  at- 
tainable data  as  to  their  treatment,  and  by  this 
course  you  will  have  some  evidence  on  which  you  can 
proceed  with  larger  undertakings,  if  they  seem 
justified.  ^ 

Moth  Catcher  Destroying  Beneficial  Insects. 

To  THE  Editor: — I 'send  you  advertisement  of  a 
moth  catcher.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it  ?  Some  of 
us  apple  and  pear  growers  thought  about  giving  it  a 
trial ;  but  I  have  read  that  it  is  liable  to  destroy 
beneficial  insects  as  well  as  pests.  Your  opinion  will 
be  kindly  received. — Reader,  Tres  Pinos. 

Our  own  observation  supports  the  conclusion  you 
mention.  We  have  had  a  trap  running  in  our  own 
orchard,  and  in  two  nights  caught  one  codlin  moth, 
one  cornworm  moth,  four  lacewings  and  four  lady- 
bugs,  without  mentioning  ichneumons  and  small  para- 
sitic wasps,  which  could  not  be  called  beneficial  until 
it  is  determined  what  insects  they  prey  upon.  Taking 
the  insects  named  above,  however,  we  destroyed  four 
times  as  many  beneficial  insects  as  injurious.  We  are 
not  sure  that  we  have  yet  done  harm  enough  with  the 
trap  ;  we  shall  try  it  a  few  more  times. 

Brewing  Barley. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  you  two  samples  of  barley 
—one  from  my  place,  a  sample  of  17,000  bags;  the 
other  sample  is  from  Acampo.  As  I  raise  nothing 
but  brewing  barley,  I  am  anxious  to  get  the  best 
with  your  help.  Please  let  me  know  which  is  the 
better  barley?  If  that  from  Acampo,  I  will  buy 
enough  for  seed.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  barley  called 
Club  barley. — Reader,  Undine,  San  Joaquin  Co. 

The  two  samples  of  barley  have  been  submitted  to 
San  Francisco  experts,  who,  after  examination  of 
the  samples,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  your  own 
sample  is  superior  to  the  one  coming  from  Acampo. 
It  is  plumper,  consequently  contains  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  starch  and  would  furnish  a  more  vigorous 
sprout  than  would  the  other  sample.  In  this  con- 
sists its  superiority  for  malting  purposes.  The 
slimmer  grain  resembles  more  closely  that  called  the 
"shoe  peg"  type,  and  is  to  that  extent  deficient  in 
starch  and  saccharine  matter.  So  far  as  this  judg- 
ment goes,  you  would  have  nothing  to  gain  by  using 
the  seed  from  Acampo.  Possibly,  however,  as  you 
may  have  superior  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
plumper  grain,  the  product  on  your  soil  from  the 
Acampo  seed  might  be  better  than  the  seed  itself, 


and  might,  under  those  conditions,  be  better  than 
the  sample  you  sent  of  your  own  growth.  This  could 
only  be  determined  by  local  experiment.  This  new 
kind  of  barley  also  may  have  advantages  in  point  of 
yield  or  otherwise  over  that  which  you  grow.  The 
proper  course  then  would  be  to  secure  a  certain 
amount  of  the  seed  and  grow  it  upon  your  own  field 
and  compare  it  next  year  with  the  old  kind  grown 
under  the  same  conditions.  If  you  should  sow  enough 
to  give  you  seed  for  large  planting  next  year,  in  case 
it  were  better,  you  would  be  in  the  way  of  making  a 
most  conclusive  and  practical  demonstration  of  the 
matter. 

The  Codlin  Moth. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  an  apple  and  pear  orchard 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  and  we  are  very  much 
troubled  with  the  codlin  moth.  We  have  been  using 
every  precaution  against  those  destructive  pests, 
but  still  they  are  very  destructive  on  our  fruit. 
We  have  been  spraying  with  Paris  green  every 
twenty  days.  We  also  use  burlap  bands  as  traps  on 
our  trees  and  go  over  them  every  few  days,  yet  still 
they  come.  How  late  in  the  season  do  the  codlin 
moths  lay  their  eggs  ?  Some  two  years  ago  a  man 
who  claims  to  be  good  authority  told  me  that  the 
codlin  moth  did  not  lay  any  eggs  after  July,  but  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand very  much  about  the  business.  How  late  do 
you  think  it  is  necessary  to  spray  ? 

We  are  also  troubled  with  black  scab  on  different 
varieties  of  apples.  Skinner  Seedlings  and  White 
Bellefieurs  are  about  the  worst.  How  would  you 
fight  the  black  scab  ? — John  Willoughbt,  San  Jose. 

You  seem  to  be  doing  everything  possible  for  the 
protection  of  your  fruit  against  the  codlin  moth. 
Things  to  be  observed  in  the  pursuit  of  your  plan  of 
treatment  would  be  to  be  sure  that  the  Paris  green 
is  of  good  quality  and  that  spraying  is  done  late 
enough  to  save  the  winter  fruit.  We  do  not  know 
just  how  late  in  the  season  the  codlin  moth  lays  her 
eggs,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  moths  are  now  appear- 
ing in  the  orchard  and  will  lay  eggs,  from  which 
worms  will  appear  in  the  late  fruit.  As  it  is  now 
early  in  September  your  authority  who  said  that 
eggs  were  not  laid  after  July  is  evidently  mistaken. 
Winter  apples  must  certainly  be  sprayed  as  late  as 
August  to  protect  them  against  the  last  brood  of 
worms.  The  apple  scab  is  prevented  by  the  use  of 
the  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  should  be  used  earlier 
in  the  season,  and  by  adding  one  pound  of  Paris 
green  to  each  200  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture  you 
will  poison  the  worm  and  prevent  the  scab  at  the 
same  spraying. 

Eucalypts  for  the  San  Joaquin. 

To  THE  Editor:  —  Will  you  kindly  inform  me, 
through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  what, 
in  your  opinion,  are  the  best  varieties  of  eucalyptus 
to  plant  for  windbreaks  and  fuel  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lodi,  San  Joaquin  county.  The  principal  service  re- 
quired would  be  for  windbreaks,  but  would  also  like 
to  have  a  variety  good  for  fuel.  There  are  a  great 
many  common  "  blue  gums  "  in  that  country,  but  if 
there  is  a  better  variety  than  that  one,  would  like  to 
know  it. — W.  H.  Pearson,  Lorin,  Alameda  county. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January  26  ult. 
there  was  a  very  interesting  article  on  eucalyptus  in 
the  San  Joaquin  which  strongly  approved  the  red 
gum  (Eucalyptus  rostrata).  Both  this  and  the  com- 
mon blue  gum  (globulus)  are  preferred  by  some 
growers  to  other  species  which  they  have  tried,  but 
we  should  certainly  include  viminalis  and  robusta  in 
experimental  plantations  for  shade  and  fuel  and  for 
tall  windbreaks.  We  doubt,  however,  if  there  is  a 
better  single  species  for  the  region  named  than  ros- 
trata. ^ 

Kissing  Bugs. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  send  by  mail  an  insect  which  I 
think,  from  the  description  I  have  read,  is  a  Kissing 
bug.  Please  advise  me  whether  it  is  or  not  for  the 
benefit  of  myself  and  friends. — Enquirer,  Modesto. 

The  insect  is  the  handsomest  of  the  Kissing  bug 
group  and  its  full  name  is  Melanolestes  abdominalis. 

What  the  Trap  Caught. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  moths  I  sent  you  and  which 
you  mentioned  in  Queries  and  Replies  for  August 
24th,  were  caught  in  the  orchard  in  a  pan  filled  about 
two-thirds  full  of  water  with  a  little  oil  on  top;  the 
lighted  torch  and  reflectors  being  above.  It  remained 
two  nights  without  change  and  various  moths  were 
caught  in  the  pan.  I  selected  two  kinds  and  sent 
them  to  you,  one  of  which  you  named  the  codlin  moth 
and  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  name  the  other. 
We  thank  you  for  verifying  our  belief,  we  thought  all 


the  time  we  were  catching  the  codlin  moth,  now  we 
are  sure  of  it. — A.  A.  Henrt,  Arroyo  Grande. 

The  other  moth  you  sent  with  the  codlins  is  cara- 
dina  flavimaculata.  It  is  a  common  moth  and  was 
collected  and  named  long  ago,  but  its  character  has 
never  been  made  out  and  it  has  never  been  detected 
in  evil  work. 

Another  in  Favor  of  Non-I^insing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  notice  in  the  issue  of  August  31 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  an  article  on  "Lye 
Dipping  Without  Rinsing,"  by  H.  H.  Hunting  of 
Lodi.  My  experience  tallies  exactly  with  that  arti- 
cle. We  never  rinse,  but  change  water  often  and 
dip  rapidly. — McCoy  Fitzgerald,  Redding. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
Sept.  4.  1901. 

AIlKXAndeb  McAdik,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  late  peaches  and 
grapes,  but  somewhat  cool  for  fruit  drying.  Light  show- 
ers have  fallen  in  some  sections  and  a  thunder  storm 
occurred  on  August  29  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento. 
Tokay  grapes  are  being  marketed  in  large  quantities ; 
they  are  of  good  quality,  but  lack  the  proper  coloring. 
The  grape  crop  is  reported  light  in  some  sections,  and 
nearly  average  in  others.  Oranges  continue  in  good  con- 
dition and  nearly  an  average  crop  is  expected.  Almond 
picking  is  progressing.  Sugar  beets  and  hops  are  yield- 
ing good  crops.  Corn  and  vegetables  are  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Grain  threshing  continues. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  has  been  too  cool  for  rapid  fruit  drying, 
but  favorable  for  hops,  corn  and  potatoes.  Grain 
threshing  is  progressing  rapidly  in  the  central  and 
southern  counties,  where  heavy  crops  have  been  har- 
vested. In  some  of  the  northern  counties  the  yield  of 
wheat  and  barley  is  light  and  threshing  is  completed. 
Shipments  of  grain  and  other  produce  continue  light, 
owing  to  labor  troubles.  In  San  Benito  county  there 
are  still  large  quantities  of  unthreshed  grain  and  un- 
baled  hay  not  under  cover,  and  work  is  being  rushed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Hops  and  sugar  beets  are  doing 
well.  Hop  picking  is  progressing  in  some  sections.  There 
will  be  a  heavy  crop  of  beans  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 
Late  peaches  are  ripening.  Grapes  are  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Citrus  fruits  continue  thrifty. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Clear,  pleasant  days  and  cool  nights  have  prevailed 
during  the  past  week.  The  grain  harvest  is  practically 
completed  in  all  sections  and  most  of  the  crop  is  stored 
in  the  warehouses.  The  yield  and  quality  are  good. 
Deciduous  fruits  continue  coming  to  canneries  and  driers 
in  large  quantities.  EVuit  shipments  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets continue  good.  Almond  harvest  is  well  along  and 
the  crop  is  very  light.  Sweet  potatoes  are  being  har- 
vested and  the  crop  will  be  good.  Grapes  are  making 
good  progress  and  picking  has  commenced  in  many 
localities.  Stock  are  in  good  condition.  Farmers  are 
preparing  for  fall  plowing. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Clear,  warm  days  and  cool  nights  have  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  week.  Rain  in  the  mountain  districts  has  mate- 
rially improved  the  water  supply.  Walnuts  in  some  sec- 
tions have  been  slightly  damaged  by  heat,  but  a  good 
crop  is  expected.  Potatoes  are  yielding  better  than 
estimated.  Navy  beans  will  yield  more  than  an  average 
crop  in  some  places.  Sugar  beets  are  in  good  condition 
and  will  yield  a  fair  crop.  Grape  picking  is  progressing  ; 
the  yield  is  good.  There  will  be  a  heavy  crop  of  oranges 
in  some  sections.  Grain  threshing  is  nearly  completed  ; 
the  yield  is  light,  but  the  grain  is  mostly  of  good  quality. 

1     Los  Angeles  Summary. — Conditions  favored  beans ; 

I  harvest  commenced  on  early  varieties  ;  Limas  improved. 
Walnuts  doing  well.  Peaches  nearly  gathered.  Light 
prune  crop  being  dried.  Citrus  fruits  in  good  condition  ; 
light  crop. 

Eureka  Summary. — Rain  Saturday  and  Sunday 
greatly  benefited  pastures,  gardens  and  late  fruits. 
Apples  much  improved  ;  90%  of  full  crop  estimated  in 
principal  fruit  sections. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  '5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  September  4,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CAL.IFOBNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Ralnlall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
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Walnuts  in  France  and  Hungary. 

Special  Consular  Reports  received  by  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum  of  San  Franclsoo,  August  23,  1901. 

Vice-Consul  T.  W.  Murton  of  Grenoble,  France, 
sends  the  following  report :  Since  June  19th  last,  on 
which  date  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  then  condition  of  the  growing  crop  of 
walnuts  in  this  district,  prospects  for  output  have 
materially  improved,  according  to  the  best  and  most 
reliable  authorities.  The  cause  of  this  change  for 
the  better,  it  appears,  is  the  fine  and  seasonable 
weather  enjoyed  in  these  parts  for  over  a  month 
past.  The  damage  occasioned  in  the  spring,  to  fruit 
trees  in  particular,  by  late  and  unseasonable  cold, 
hail  and  storms  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  coun- 
terbalanced. Walnut  trees  at  the  present  time  are 
luxuriant  in  verdure  and  seemingly  bearing  ex- 
tremely well  everywhere  in  the  Isere  valley.  To  sum 
up  the  situation,  it  is  now  expected  by  competent 
judges  that,  should  no  further  harm  befall  the  crop 
from  any  cause  whatsoever  till  gathering  time,  the 
production  this  year  will  be  fully  equal  if  not  superior 
to  that  of  last  year,  at  least  so  far  as  quantity  is 
concerned. 

Varieties. — I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  kind 
known  as  Mayettes,  the  best  and  finest  of  the  differ- 
ent sorts  grown  in  these  parts,  and  the  quality  usu- 
ally exported  to  the  United  States  for  table  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  growers 
in  this  department  (the  Isere)  to  discontinue  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  quality  known  as  Chabertes,  a  small, 
inferior  variety,  utilized  principally  for  confectionery 
purposes.  These  are  exported  shelled,  the  halves  or 
broken  pieces  being  usually  put  up  in  cases  of  twenty- 
five  kilos  (fifty-five  pounds)  each. 

Farmers  and  peasants  are  constantly  cutting  down 
and  pulling  up  these  trees  to  sell  the  wood,  which 
commands  relatively  high  prices,  and  the  only  other 
sorts  grafted  or  planted  in  their  stead  are  either 
Mayettes,  Parisiennes  or  Franquettes,  all  of  a  better 
quality.  Thus  it  is  afBrmed  that  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years'  time  the  former  or  Chaberte  quality 
will  have  almost,  if  not  entirely,  disappeared  from 
these  parts. 

Of  Mayettes,  it  is  variously  estimated  that  the 
crop  this  year  will  yield  from  25,000  to  30,000  bags  of 
100  kilos,  or  about  25%  more  than  that  of  last  year  ; 
but  of  Chabertes  it  is  said  there  will  be  a  much 
smaller  quantity  than  usual,  thus  equalizing  matters 
and  causing  the  output,  as  a  whole,  to  average  about 
the  same. 

Sales. — Having  heard  recently  that  some  pur- 
chases of  the  new  crop  have  been  made  in  the  valley 
for  future  delivery  at  the  price  of  $10. 14  per  kilo, 
f.  o.  b.  s.  s.  Havre,  I  immediately  cabled  this  infor- 
mation to  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  San 
Francisco,  as  instructed.  From  what  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  it  appears  that  the  quantity  contracted 
for,  so  far,  only  amounted  to  some  800  or  100  bales  at 
that  price,  the  principal  buyer  being  a  Bordeaux 
firm  doing  a  large  business  in  the  United  States. 

What  it  Costs  to  Import  Walnuts. — As  it  may  be 
interesting  to  American  buyers  to  know  what  are 
the  approximate  charges  attending  a  shipment  of 
walnuts  from  this  district  to  the  United  States,  I 
append  figures,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  render 
as  accurate  as  possible,  and  which  include  all  usual 
expenses  the  article  has  to  bear  from  point  of  de- 
parture to  f.  0.  b.  s.  s.  and,  incidentally,  c.  i.  f.  New 
York.    These  figures  are  as  follows  : 

Per  lb. 

Purchase  price,  delivered  at  railroad  depot  $0.0546 

Expense  of  putting  on  train   0.0013 

Freight  by  rail  to  port  of  shipment   0.0044 

Expense  of  shipping  on  board  steamer  at  Havre. .  0.0066 

F.  0.  b.  s.  s.  price  $0.0659 

Freight  Havre  to  New  York   0.0047 

Agent's  commission  (2%),  bank  discount,  cables.etc  0.0029 

Approximation  c.  i.  f.  charge  $0.0745 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  report  on  the  situation  of  the  walnut  crop 
here  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Walnuts  in  Hungary. — Consul  F.  D.  Chester,  at 
Budapest,  reports  that  Hungarian  merchants  make 
little  or  nothmg  of  the  exports  of  walnuts.  Apart 
from  the  bad  years,  when  the  import  increased  about 
threefold  and  equaled  the  export  of  good  years,  the 
import  has  gradually  increased,  and  the  supply,  in- 
stead of  coming  from  Servia  and  Roumania  only,  has 
started  from  new  districts,  viz.,  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  British  East  India  and  Turkey.  The  bad 
years  in  the  last  decade  were  1896  and  1900,  when 
the  import  from  Roumania  more  than  doubled,  while 
the  Servian  supply  showed  a  normal  increase. 

The  Hungarian  crop  this  year  may  be  called  aver- 
age. Last  year  it  was  very  bad,  and  dealers  had  to 
use  the  remainder  of  the  1899  crop  in  the  local  mar- 
ket at  good  prices.  No  injuries  of  the  walnut  crop 
have  been  noted  to  date,  yet  the  expectation  of  a 
small  crop  narrows  advance  sales. 

Walnuts  are  not  even  graded  in  the  Hungarian 


market,  nor  priced  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.    They  are  sold  by  exhibition  of  samples. 

The  export  and  import  of  walnuts  from  and  to  the 
lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown  has  been  as  follows  : 

Average  export  from  1883  to  1890,  2,275,809 
pounds ;  average  import  for  the  same  time,  815,482 
pounds. 

The  import  from  the  United  States  was  as  follows  : 
1896,  441  pounds  ;  1897,  661  pounds  ;  1898,  nothing  ; 
1899,  220  pounds  ;  1900,  not  as  yet  published.  The 
import  from  Brazil  was  :  1896,  1764  pounds  ;  1897, 
441  pounds;  1898,  1102  pounds;  1899,  661  pounds. 
The  import  from  British  East  India  began  with  1899, 
661  pounds. 

The  Zante  Currant  Crop. 

A  special  consular  report  received  from  T.  W. 
Jackson  at  Patras,  Greece,  is  as  follows  :  Existing 
weather  conditions  more  than  substantiate  the  pre- 
dictions forwarded  the  14th  ultimo  with  regard  to 
the  coming  currant  crop  of  Greece.  There  has 
fallen  some  rain  during  the  past  month,  but  the  wet 
weather  has  in  no  case  been  followed  by  excessive 
heat,  so  that  only  from  the  farthest  outlying  districts 
is  there  reported  the  presence  of  "  per ronos porous," 
and  then  from  a  lack  of  proper  care  and  to  no  appre- 
ciable extent. 

The  harvesting  of  the  currant  crop  will  begin  on 
or  before  August  1  in  the  Kalamata  district,  and  in 
the  mountainous  parts  the  harvest  will  open  a  week 
earlier.  Shipments  will  commence  about  August  20, 
after  the  Government  appraisers  have  estimated  the 
crop  and  fixed  the  rate  of  retention,  which  will  be 
this  year  probably  15%.  Conservative  estimates 
place  the  crop  at  130,000  to  150^^000  tons  ;  more  lib- 
eral estimates  raise  the  yield  to  160,000  tons.  Mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  exaggerations,  the  crop  at  this 
writing  gives  every  promise  of  being  one  of  the 
heaviest  in  many  years,  and  of  a  very  superior  qual- 
ity. Prices  will  open  at  about  20  shillings  per  cwt., 
but  will  fall  considerably  when  the  shipping  begins. 


A  Good  Raisin  Crop  Abroad. 

Consul  B.  H.  Ridgley  at  Malaga  writes  under  date 
of  July  15  as  follows  :  I  have  the  honor  to  confirm 
my  report  of  the  10th  of  June  on  the  prospects  of  the 
raisin  crop  in  Malaga,  and  to  add  that  the  prospect 
for  an  abundant  raisin  crop  are  as  good,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  as  reported  in  June.  The  weather  has  been 
excellent,  there  has  been  little  or  no  damage  to  the 
vines  from  insects,  and  all  other  conditions  have  been 
flattering  for  an  unusually  abundant  crop,  which  now 
promises  to  yield  from  1,000,000  to  1,250,000  boxes. 

THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Feeding  Calves,  Horses  and  Swine. 

In  the  course  of  an  excellent  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  University  of  California  Experiment  Station, 
Messrs.  Jaffa  and  Anderson  give  data  for  the  national 
feeding  of  the  above-named  animals,  which  will  be 
helpful  to  our  readers  who  desire  to  regulate  the 
menu  of  their  stock  according  to  scientific  principles: 

Calf  Feeding. — The  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  calf  is  equally  as  important  as  the  care 
of  the  full-grown  cow,  for  good  cows  cannot  be  made 
out  of  poorly  fed  calves.  Whether  the  calf  be  des- 
tined for  the  dairy  or  for  the  shambles,  the  true 
principle  is  to  keep  it  in  a  thrifty  growing  condition 
until  the  end  is  reached.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  calf  be  fat — in  fact,  it  is  better  not  to  be  so.  The 
feed  should  be  such  as  to  produce  bone  and  muscle  to 
form  a  strong  framework  with  which  to  produce  milk 
or  upon  which  to  lay  fat  in  the  time  of  maturity. 
The  mother's  milk,  if  it  be  not  too  rich  in  fat,  fur- 
nishes the  best  food  for  the  purpose;  but  in  our  com- 
mercial dairying,  butter  fat  can  be  disposed  of  at  a 
higher  price  if  made  into  cheese  or  butter  and  a  sub- 
stitute offered  which  is  cheaper. 

If  the  calf  is  to  be  raised  on  skim  milk  as  the  prin- 
cipal food,  it  should  receive  fresh  whole  milk  for  the 
first  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  Then  substitute  skim 
for  whole  milk,  a  little  at  first,  and  increase  gradu- 
ally until,  by  the  time  the  calf  is  three  weeks  old,  it 
may  receive  no  whole  milk  whatever.  As  soon  as 
this  substitution  begins,  add  a  small  handful  of  wheat 
middlings  to  the  ration  and  increase  the  quantity 
gradually  as  the  skim  milk  is  increased.  Induce  the 
calf  to  eat  dry  grain  and  hay  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
give  the  milk  simply  as  a  drink.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  skim  milk  is  highly  nitrogenous,  and  to 
make  it  a  perfect  food  requires  the  addition  of  car- 
bonaceous material.  Nothing  supplies  this  any 
better  than  cornmeal;  but,  owing  to  its  high  price, 
rolled  barley  may  be  used,  mixing  barley,  wheat, 
bran  and  middlings  in  equal  parts  and  feeding  from 
one  to  two  quarts  per  day  by  the  time  the  calf  is  two 
months  old. 

In  the  case  of  feeding  whey  one  may  begin  when 
the  calf  is  about  two  weeks  old  by  adding  a  little  to 
the  regular  ration  of  whole  milk  and  increasing  the 
portion,  as  suggested  above  with  skim  milk,  until  the 
calf  is  a  month  old,  when  the  milk  may  be  taken 


away  entirely.  Unlike  skim  milk,  whey  is  more 
largely  carbonaceous,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
casein  as  well  as  the  butter  fat.  Thus  the  grain 
ration  should  contain  more  protein  than  for  skim- 
milk  feeding,  and  for  this  reason  some  linseed  oilcake 
meal  should  be  added  to  the  middlings  as  soon  as  the 
whey  is  fed.  Whenever  the  calf  can  be  induced  to 
eat  the  grain  dry,  give  a  mixture  of  two  parts  each 
of  bran  and  middlings  and  one  part  of  linseed  meal. 
The  calf  develops  a  stronger  digestion  if  it  can  be 
early  induced  to  eat  hay  and  its  grain  dry  and  drink 
the  milk  or  whey  alone.  The  chief  diflBculties  in  feed- 
ing whey  arise  from  permitting  it  to  sour  before 
feeding  and  depending  upon  it  as  the  sole  food. 
While  it  may  be  possible  to  raise  fairly  good  calves 
on  skim  milk  alone,  it  should  never  be  attempted 
with  whey,  because  the  latter  contains  only  about 
two-thirds  as  much  food  substance  as  the  former. 
Both  should  always  be  fed  sweet.  The  amount  of 
grain  necessary  depends  upon  the  quality  of  hay  or 
pasture  to  which  the  calf  has  access.  The  hay  should 
preferably  be  alfalfa. 

Horse  Feeding. — In  making  up  rations  for  horses 
we  must  remember  that  the  digestive  organs  of  this 
animal  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  cow,  the 
former  having  but  one  stomach,  while  the  latter  has 
four,  three  of  which  are  used,  in  the  main,  to  pre- 
pare the  food  for  the  fourth  or  true  stomach,  which 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  horse.  For  this  reason 
horses  cannot  assimilate  as  much  from  a  bulky  or 
coarse  ration  as  is  noted  for  the  ruminants.  Conse- 
quently, when  a  horse  is  being  heavily  worked,  in- 
telligent care  must  be  given  to  the  feeding.  For  in- 
stance, from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  pounds  of  silage 
can  be  fed  daily  to  the  cow,  but  less  than  one-third 
of  that  amount  should  constitute  the  daily  portion  for 
the  horse. 

When  feeding  cows  it  is  generally  considered  best 
to  have  the  grain  or  concentrated  part  of  the  ration 
form  about  one-third  of  the  total  dry  matter,  where- 
as, in  the  case  of  feeding  horses,  heavily  worked,  the 
proportion  of  grain  maj'  exceed  one-half  the  total 
amount  of  food.  One  reason  for  using  so  much  grain 
is  in  order  to  be  sure  that  we  have  in  the  ration  a 
generous  amount  of  protein,  so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful feeding  of  the  horse. 

In  alfalfa  sections  so  much  protein  can  be  supplied 
in  green  and  cured  alfalfa  that  much  less  grain  is  re- 
quired than  is  necessary  when  the  roughage  consists 
of  cereal  hays  only.  The  following  balanced  rations 
for  animals  weighing  1000  pounds  illustrate  this  point: 

1.  2. 

Material.  Lbs.  Material.  Lbs. 

Alfalfa  hay  12  Alfalfa  hay  15 

Wheat  hay  11  Wheat  hay   9 

Crushed  barley   7  Cracked  corn   6 

Nutritive  ratio  1:5.7  Nutritive  ratio  1:5.6 


Material.  Lbs.  Material.  Lbs. 

Alfalfa  hay   9  Alfalfa  hay  10 

Barley  hay  12J  Barley  hay   12 

Crushed  barley   7  Cracked  corn   7 

Nutritive  ratio  1:5.7  Nutritive  ratio  1:5.9 

For  a  horse  at  light  work  12*  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay 
with  the  same  amount  of  cut  straw  forms  a  balanced 
ration.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical, and  also  better  for  the  digestion,  to  cut  all 
the  roughage. 

If  barley  hay,  rolled  barley  and  cottonseed  meal 
were  the  feeds  in  question,  the  ration  would  consist 
of  fifteen  pounds  barley  hay,  twelve  pounds  crushed 
barley  and  one  pound  cottonseed  oilcake  meal.  This 
ration  would  be  much  more  expensive  than  either  of 
the  others  quoted  above. 

Colt  Feeding.— No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  feeding  of  colts;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
calf,  it  is  very  necessary  that  proper  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  foods.  Cow's  milk  may 
be  substituted,  if  necessary,  for  that  of  the  mare. 
The  colt  should  be  taught  to  eat  grains,  any  of  which 
may  be  fed  to  advantage;  the  choice  would  depend  on 
ruling  prices.  At  times,  when  the  colts  are  teeth- 
ing, it  will  be  found  more  profitable  to  warm  and 
moisten  the  grain  ration.  Hay  of  first  quality,  pre- 
ferably alfalfa,  should  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  the 
grain,  so  as  to  properly  develop  the  digestive  system. 

Swine  Feeding. — The  same  principles  hold  true  in 
pig  feeding  as  with  other  animals.  Inasmuch  as  the 
largest  demand  is  now  for  small  pork,  the  aim  of  the 
feeder  should  be  to  produce  as  much  growth  as  pos- 
sible in  a  short  time.  The  rations,  therefore,  should 
be  rather  nitrogenous,  having  a  high  percentage  of 
protein  when  the  pigs  are  young,  or  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  eat,  and  increasing  the  carbonaceous  por- 
tion as  they  grow  older.  We  give  two  rations — one 
for  alfalfa  regions  and  the  other  for  sections  where 
alfalfa  is  not  grown.  Both  rations  are  calculated  for 
fifty  pigs  weighing  about  fifty  pounds  each,  and  can 
be  changed  in  proportion  as  the  pigs  are  lighter  or 
heavier.  The  age  of  the  pigs  is  supposed  to  be  from 
two  to  three  months: 

Material.  Lbs  I  Material.  Lbs. 

Middlings   30]  Linssed  meal   10 

Ground  barley   50  Cornmeal  35 

Alfalfa  hay   20  Middlings   55 

Skim  milk  200  Skim  milk  200 

The  alfalfa  hay  may  be  fed  in  the  long  state,  but 
the  most  economical  way  is  to  cut  it  in  a  cutting  ma- 
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chine  and  mix  with  the  grain  and  skim  milk,  allowing 
the  mixture  to  soak  twelve  hours  before  feeding.  If 
feeding  green  alfalfa,  calculate  4i  pounds  of  green 
for  one  pound  of  hay. 

Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods  known  for 
growing  pigs;  and,  so  far  as  experiments  show,  it 
furnishes  the  only  pasturage  upon  which  pigs  may 
be  kept  without  any  other  food.  If  expected  to  make 
much  growth,  the  pasture  should  be  supplemented 
with  some  extra  food. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Goose  Growing  in  California. 

E.  J.  Cole,  who  is  broadly  credited  to  California 
without  specific  residence,  gives  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer  a  few  notes  on  handling  geese  which  may  be 
useful  to  others. 

Feeding. — When  the  young  geese  are  hatched  do 
not  give  them  feed  or  water  for  the  first  thirty-six 
hours,  or,  if  water,  only  a  few  drops  from  the  finger 
tips.  Their  first  feed  should  be  bread  crumbs,  moist- 
ened with  boiled  sweet  milk  and  mashed  up  fine  with 
a  hard-boiled  egg.  After  that  for  the  first  week  feed 
boiled  oatmeal,  stale  bread,  potatoes,  corn  bread  and 
bran  moistened  with  milk,  or  scalded  meal  and  shorts. 
Then  add  cracked  corn  and  wheat.  When  three  days 
old  feed  all  the  green  food  that  they  will  eat,  young 
sprouting  rye,  clover,  purslane,  onion  tops,  etc.  Have 
plenty  of  water  for  drinking  purposes  near  them,  but 
in  a  vessel  which  they  cannot  get  into,  as  they  should 
be  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 

They  should  be  fed  often,  but  not  more  than  they 
will  eat  at  one  feeding.  They  should  be  kept  clean, 
as  they  eat  so  greedily  that  they  will  devour  drop- 
pings or  anything,  and  filth  is  fatal  to  them.  They 
need  care  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  after 
which  they  will  look  out  for  themselves. 

Penning. — A  good  pen  in  which  they  can  be  kept 
during  this  time  is  made  of  four  boards  1  to  2  feet 
wide  and  10  to  15  feet  long,  nailed  together  at  the 
corners.  This  can  be  moved  about  from  place  to 
place  over  patches  of  young  rye  or  tender  grass,  for 
a  few  young  goslings  will  soon  eat  a  place  very  clean 
of  green  food.  They  should  always  be  housed  at  night 
and  have  shade  accessible  during  the  day,  as  intense 
heat  or  dampness  is  fatal  to  them.  When  young, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  on  the  grass  until 
the  dew  is  off. 

Dressing. — Kill  by  severing  the  artery  in  the  neck 
with  a  small,  sharp  knife,  or  by  giving  a  sharp  blow 
on  the  head.  Let  them  bleed  hanging  up  for  about 
five  minutes.  Then  plunge  into  boiling  water  for 
about  twelve  seconds,  wrap  in  a  cloth  and  let  steam 
for  five  minutes.  Pick  immediately,  beginning  at  the 
head,  and  the  down  will  come  off  very  easily.  Care 
should  be  exercised  in  plucking  young  goslings,  as  the 
skin  is  often  very  tender  and  tears  readily.  Green 
goslings,  as  young  goslings  are  called,  should  not  be 
drawn  for  market.  After  picking,  place  in  ice  cold 
water  for  an  hour  to  plump  them. 

Marketing. ^ — In  eight  weeks  geese  can  be  made 
to  weigh  eight  pounds  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds,  depending  on  the 
breed.  Some  large  varieties  will  weigh  twenty  pounds 
the  first  season.  When  they  are  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks  old  they  can  be  sold  to  those  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  fattening  them  for  market,  or  may  be  fat- 
tened at  home,  where  they  will  bring  much  more. 
The  fatter  they  are  the  better  price  they  will  bring, 
especially  in  Jewish  quarters,  as  the  Jews  make  ex- 
tensive use  of  goose  fat.  The  best  market  for  them 
is  in  June  or  early  July.  If  not  sold  then,  keep  them 
and  fatten  for  Christmas. 

Pen  them  three  or  four  weeks  before  selling  them, 
first  putting  them  into  water  to  clean  their  feathers, 
and  then  into  a  pen  with  clean  straw.  Feed  scalded 
meal  in  a  crumbly  state  with  about  one-fifth  part 
meat  scraps,  or  give  cracked  corn  with  water,  or  a 
little  corn  and  always  plenty  of  grass.  They  should 
be  given  all  the  food  they  will  eat.  Keep  them  quiet, 
for  if  excited  or  disturbed  they  will  not  fatten.  Young 
geese  are  ready  for  market  when  the  tips  of  the 
wings  reach  the  tail. 


Teaching  Chicks  to  l^oost. 

From  the  time  the  chicks  are  able  to  fly  8  inches 
high,  says  W.  C.  McFarlane  in  California  Fancier,  I 
have  roosts  for  them  in  the  brooder  runs,  so  that  they 
use  them  more  or  less  during  the  day.  When  they 
are  old  enough  to  do  without  the'  brooder  heat,  I 
place  boxes  across  the  corners  of  the  run  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  square  corner,  and  thus  avoid  crowding,  as  it 
compels  them  to  spread  out  more.  Some  take  to  the 
roosts  and  remain  there  all  night;  others  part  of  the 
night  at  first,  but  in  a  few  nights  more  all  are  roost- 
ing. 

When  they  are  moved  from  the  brooder  house  to 
the  regular  roosting  houses  then  most  of  them  take 
to  the  corners  again,  as  the  roosts  are  2  feet  from 
the  ground.  To  avoid  crowding  in  the  corners  I  have 
corners  blocked  off.  I  also  have  a  lath  ladder  2  feet 
wide  flat  along  each  side  of  the  house,  3  inches  from 


the  ground.  The  object  of  the  ladder— or  lath  floor, 
I  presume,  would  be  a  better  name — is  that  it  com- 
pels the  chickens  to  roost;  for,  if  they  try  to  crowd 
together,  their  feet,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  chick, 
will  fall  through  between  the  laths.  It  is  but  3  inches 
to  the  ground— just  high  enough  to  prevent  the 
chicks  crowding  under  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  giv- 
ing room  for  those  that  fall  through  to  get  out  at  the 
side. 

To  make  the  ladder  I  take  two  pieces  of  1x4 10  feet 
long — as  that  is  the  length  of  my  houses — and  nail  on 
pieces  of  heavy  laths  or  pickets  2  feet  long,  putting 
them  3  inches  apart  in  the  clear.  I  use  one  ladder  on 
each  side  of  the  house,  and  shut  the  chicks  in  the 
house  for  the  first  two  days.  In  this  way  they  learn 
to  use  the  regular  roost  during  the  day,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  take  to  it  at  night,  and  your  trouble  in  that 
line  is  at  an  end. 

During  the  last  eight  years  my  average  output  of 
chickens  has  run  over  3000  for  the  season.  It  stood 
me  in  hand  to  devise  a  method  of  teaching  them  to 
roost,  and  the  simple  plan  outlined  above  was  all  that 
could  be  desired. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


How  the  Trotting  Record  Was  Lowered  to  2:02  1-4. 

Harness  racing  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  this  spring 
in  New  York,  says  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  when  a 
few  rich  men  got  together  and,  looking  over  the 
schedule  of  dates  alloted  by  the  State  Racing  Com- 
mission to  the  metropolitan  jockey  clubs,  determined 
to  lease  the  old  and  famous  Brighton  Beach  track 
for  the  week  beginning  Monday,  August  12,  and  end- 
ing August  17.  The  lease  of  the  track  having  been 
acquired,  nothing  was  left  undone  to  make  the  meet- 
ing a  success.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New 
York  are  not  satified  with  halfway  sport  of  any  sort. 
They  want  the  cream  or  nothing.  The  first  move 
made  was  the  offering  of  a  $12,000  purse  for  a  special 
race  between  the  team  champion  trotter  The  Abbot, 
2:031,  and  Cresceus,  record  at  that  time  2:04,  cham- 
pion stallion  trotter  and  by  many  considered  quite 
able  to  defeat  The  Abbot  whenever  they  should  meet. 
The  contract  read  that  the  winner  should  take  $7000, 
the  loser  $5000. 

It  was  a  condition  of  the  special  that  these  two 
trotting  celebrities  should  not  trot  in  any  two-handed 
race  or  special  prior  to  August  15.  They  might  go 
in  races  open  to  all  or  against  time  to  their  hearts' 
content,  but  not  in  races  in  which  only  two  horses 
should  take  part.  This  insured  their  first  meeting 
at  Brighton  Beach.  As  time  went  on  interest  grew 
amain  in  their  meeting.  Opinions  were  about  evenly 
divided  as  to  superiority  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
The  Abbot  came  down  with  an  attack  of  distemper. 
Right  after  that  Cresceus  went  a  mile  in  2:08i  in  his 
work,  and  as  the  first  half  was  done  in  extraordina- 
rily fast  time  the  backers  of  The  Abbot  found  it  was 
time  to  hedge.  For  some  weeks  it  was  thought  that 
Geers  could  not  possibly  get  The  Abbot  in  shape  to 
get  into  the  race  in  anything  like  condition.  The 
attack  of  distemper  was  only  a  moderate  one,  but 
while  the  gelding  was  standing  idle  in  his  stall,  being 
nursed,  Cresceus  captured  the  world's  race  record, 
and  that  for  two  consecutive  heats,  trotting,  doing 
that  trick  at  Detroit,  when  he  went  two  miles  in  the 
free-for  all  trot  in  2MI,  2:05.  With  only  about  a 
month  for  The  Abbot  to  get  into  shape,  his  chances 
seemed  very  slim,  as,  indeed,  they  were.  At  Cleve- 
land Cresceus  continued  his  victorious  career,  cutting 
the  world's  and  The  Abbot's  records  of  2:03i  down  to 
2:02 J,  and  at  Columbus  he  chipped  one  more  half  sec- 
ond from  that  mark,  when  he  circled  that  lightning- 
fast  course  in  2:02J.  Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less  The  Abbot's  chance  of  defeating  the  stallion 
grew  day  by  day.  When  asked  the  question  if  he 
would  be  able  to  race  with  Cresceus,  The  Abbot  in 
the  presence  of  the  Brighton  Beach  managers  re- 
sponded by  a  mile  in  2:i3i,  which  showed  that  his 
speed  had  not  suffered  any  material  damage,  what- 
ever his  condition  as  to  a  race  might  be.  Plenty  of 
excellent  judges  maintained  that  Geers  was  mad  to 
think  of  pitting  such  a  gelding  so  soon  after  recov- 
ery from  distemper  against  an  opponent  like  Cres- 
ceus, but  at  last  the  day  appointed  rolled  around  and 
the  bugle  called  the  trotters  to  the  post  to  struggle 
for  the  racing  championship  of  the  harness  turf. 

The  story  of  the  race  takes  but  little  time  to  tell. 
The  first  heat  was  won  by  Cresceus  in  2:031,  The 
Abbot  beaten  but  half  a  length  and  officially  timed  in 
2:03^,  showing,  as  his  mark  is  2:031,  that  he  had  all 
his  old  time  speed  with  him.  Still,  he  was  beaten. 
In  the  second  heat  The  Abbot  broke  just  after  the 
word  was  given,  and  it  was  then  all  over,  Cresceus 
finishing  in  2:061,  with  The  Abbot  outside  the  dis- 
tance flag  a  few  yards.  The  third  heat  was  won  by 
Cresceus,  going  alone,  in  2:0&.  Many  were  the  rec- 
ords that  fell  in  this  memorable  struggle.  First  of 
all,  one  and  three-quarter  second  was  clipped  from 
the  previous  world's  best  race  record  trotting,  which 
was  2.05,  set  by  Cresceus  himself  at  Detroit  last 
July.  Then,  when  he  finished  the  second  heat  in 
2:061,  Cresceus  broke  the  record  for  the  two  fastpst 
consecutive  heats,  and  when  he  came  home  in  2:05 


the  third  time  around  he  similarly  smashed  all 
pieces  the  world's  best  marks  for  threeheats  on  the 
trot.    Verily,  it  was  a  splendid  performance  and 
stamps  Cresceus  as  the  greatest  trotting  stallion  the 
world  has  ever  known. 


THE  APIARY. 


Making  Swarms  to  Order. 

Dr.  E.  Gallup  of  Orange  county  tells  the  American 
Bee  Journal  how  he  makes  swarms.  A  Langstroth- 
Simplicity  hive  makes  a  very  convenient  box  with 
the  entrance  closed,  and  a  board  nailed  on  the  bot- 
tom, for  a  clustering  box.  You  can  set  up  the  box 
open  side  outward,  and  shake  the  bees  from  the 
combs  directly  into  the  box,  instead  of  waiting  for 
them  to  run  in,  as  in  hiving.  They  will  begin  to 
cluster  at  the  top  end  of  the  box  at  once.  If  you 
have  two  or  more  swarms  come  out  at  one  time  and 
cluster  together,  or  you  have  after  or  second  swarms 
with  more  queens  than  one,  and  you  wish  to  separate 
them,  shake  them  into  the  clustering  box  and  let 
them  stay  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
the  bees  will  ball  the  surplus  queens,  and  roll  down 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  box,  and  you  can  cage  them 
and  then  measure  out  the  bees  with  a  tin  dipper, 
pour  them  down  in  front  of  the  hives,  and  let  them 
run  in,  the  same  as  hiving  a  natural  swarm. 

How  THE  Bees  Act. — I  once  caged  eight  virgin 
queens  from  one  after-swarm,  and  saved  them  all. 
They  are  naturally  reared,  and  usually  good  ones. 
In  that  case  the  bees  hunt  out  the  surplus  queens  for 
you.  Sometimes  they  ball  every  queen,  but  not 
usually.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  tell  whether  every 
division  you  make  has  a  queen,  by  the  actions  of  the 
bees.  Bees  in  a  clustering  box,  or  hived  on  empty 
frames  without  a  queen,  will  very  soon  manifest  un- 
easiness, and  begin  to  run  about,  etc.  But  if  they 
have  a  queen  they  remain  quiet.  They  will  accept 
any  strange  queen — even  virgins  will  be  accepted,  or 
a  queen  cell,  or  a  frame  of  brood  containing  eggs  and 
unsealed  larvae. 

Four  years  ago  I  had  an  observation  hive  in  the 
woodhouse,  and  the  bees  were  passing  out  and  in 
through  a  knothole.  One  of  the  boys  wanted  to  see 
bees  flying  out  and  in  through  that  knothole,  so  I 
went  to  work.  I  set  up  my  clustering  box  in  the 
shade,  went  to  a  populous  colony,  carefully  took  out 
a  frame  of  brood  and  adhering  bees,  shook  the  bees 
into  the  clustering  box,  and  as  the  bees  were  gather- 
ing nectar  rapidly  there  was  enough  shaken  on  the 
bees  and  in  the  box  to  gorge  themselves  completely. 
I  placed  the  comb  back  in  the  hive  and  closed  it;  I 
had  not  disturbed  the  old  colony,  either  with  smoke 
or  drumming,  so  they  went  right  along  with  their 
labor  as  usual.  I  went  to  four  different  colonies  and 
took  the  bees  from  one  comb,  each  in  the  same  man- 
ner. I  had  my  smoker  on  hand  in  case  I  needed  it, 
but  I  did  not  have  to  use  it.  I  was  careful  not  to  get 
the  queen  from  any  hive.  I  took  a  frame  of  brood 
from  two  different  hives,  inserting  an  empty  frame 
in  their  places.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  so 
the  old  bees  were  nearly  all  in  the  field. 

I  placed  the  two  combs  with  the  adhering  bees  in  a 
hive,  and  hived  the  cluster,  and  placed  them  in  the 
woodhouse,  and  now  the  boys  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  how  the  loaded  bees  throw  themselves  into 
that  knothole  instead  of  alighting  on  the  outside  and 
crawling  in,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose  they 
would.  The  two  boys  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
bees,  so  I  am  giving  them  lessons  by  actual  demon- 
stration. 

Practical  Suggestions. — One  can  make  nuclei  for 
queen  fertilizing  or  introducting  at  any  time,  in  the 
above  manner.  If  there  is  no  unsealed  nectar  to 
shake  out  with  the  \>ees,  sprinkle  them  with  diluted 
honey  or  melted  sugar  of  the  right  consistency,  so 
they  will  fill  themselves.  Be  careful  not  to  excite 
robbers  at  any  time  when  the  bees  are  not  gathering 
freely.  If  there  is  danger,  go  through  the  operation 
just  at  night.  I  learned  all  those  kinks  of  making 
swarms,  nuclei,  introducing  queens,  etc.,  in  the  old 
box-hive  times,  from  my  old  friend  Wellhausen,  years 
ago.  It  takes  all  the  fight  out  of  a  bee  when  gorged 
with  sweet,  and  shaking  them  into  a  clustering  box 
and  letting  them  stand  awhile.  They  can  be  hived 
and  placed  where  we  want  them.  They  are  to  all  in- 
tents like  a  natural  swarm.  One  can  take  a  pint  of 
bees,  more  or  less,  from  a  populous  colony,  and,  for 
that  matter,  from  a  dozen  colonies,  mix  them  all  up 
in  a  clustering  box,  and  make  a  good  swarm  with- 
out perceptibly  weakening  the  old  colonies,  and  you 
get  bees  of  all  ages,  the  same  as  in  natural  swarm- 
ing; and  I  have  always  thought  that  it  makes  them 
work  with  an  extra  vim. 

I  have  occasionally  received  a  queen  from  some 
friend,  and  have  no  colony  that  I  wanted  to  introduce 
her  to.  So  I  would  make  a  swarm  for  her  from  sev- 
eral different  colonies.  As  soon  as  the  bees  manifest 
their  queenlessness,  hive  them  and  let  the  queen  run 
in  with  them,  and  the  job  is  done. 

In  introducing  a  virgin,  hive  them  on  empty 
frames,  and  let  them  stand  for  a  few  hours,  say  over 
night,  before  giving  them  a  frame  of  brood  and 
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honey.  For  I  always  like  to  "set  them  up  in  house- 
keeping," as  sometimes  they  are  not  satisfied  and 
will  start  queen  cells  if  given  eggs  and  larvye  at  once. 
When  we  hive  a  swarm,  sometimes  the  weather 
turns  bad  for  a  few  days,  and  then  they  need  honey 
in  the  hive,  or  ought  to  be  fed. 

I  have  moved  my  bees  at  times  from  one  position 
to  another  by  shaking  and  brushing  them  from  their 
combs  into  a  clustering  box,  moved  the  hive  to  the 
new  stand,  and  then  after  letting  them  stand  awhile 
run  them  into  the  hive,  and  they  are  moved. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Fumigation  for  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  THE  Editor: — Your  letter  and  the  University 
pamphlet  on  fumigation  duly  received.  We  tried  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  for  woolly  aphis  on  apple  trees, 
as  directed  in  the  pamphlet  for  citrus  fruit  trees.  It 
did  not  seem  to  kill  all  the  aphides,  as  we  were  using 
a  common  canvas  tent,  unpainted,  and  there  was 
probably  some  loss  of  gas.  We  then  tried  a  larger 
dose  on  several  trees — three  ounces  of  cyanide  to 
four  and  one-half  of  acid  to  a  tree  4  by  8  feet.  When 
the  tent  is  on  the  trees,  close  up,  it  runs  from  4  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom  to  a  sharp  point  at  8  feet  high. 
The  experiments  with  the  larger  doses  were  made  on 
the  l!>th  and  24th  of  August,  and  the  aphides  are  now 
drying  up  and  falling  off,  and  I  cannot  find  a  live  one 
on  the  trees.  We  used  the  gas  at  night  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  did  not  see  any  difference  in 
effect.  It  has  not  as  yet  injured  the  tenderest 
growth,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  prove  the  thing. 
It  is  rather  expensive,  as  we  bought  our  materials 
on  a  small  scale,  but  one  does  not  have  to  go  over 
the  whole  orchard,  as  not  all  trees  are  affected.  The 
druggist  tells  me  the  acid  weighs  double  what  water 
does.  We  used  it  by  weight,  not  measured  ounces. 
I  hope  this  will  prove  of  as  great  a  benefit  to  the 
apple  growers  as  it  has  to  the  orange  growers. 

Agnews,  Santa  Clara  county.     Apple  Grower. 

Your  statement  of  experience  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  for  the  woolly  aphis  is  very  interesting.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  a  perfectly  satisfactory  test  of 
the  matter  until  you  treat  your  tent  so  that  there  is 
no  escape  of  the  gas.  This  will  not  only  be  in  the 
interest  of  economy,  but  it  will  also  demonstrate  how 
great  strength  of  the  gas  the  apple  will  endure,  both 
by  day  and  night  treatment,  for  the  possible  escape 
of  the  gas  would  render  it  not  only  less  effective  in 
killing  the  insect,  but  also  less  injurious  to  the  foliage. 
It  would  be  very  interesting  if  you  would  treat  the 
canvas  according  to  the  methods  indicated  in  the 
bulletin  on  fumigation,  and  then  make  a  further  test 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  gas  and  its  effect  upon  the 
foliage.  For  a  preliminary  experiment  your  pro- 
ceeding is  very  interesting. 


HETEOROLOQICAL. 


A  Sketch  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Climate. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  Santa  Barbara  people  have 
appreciated  very  much  the  pleasant  article  on 
"Picturesque  Santa  Barbara,"  appearing  in  the 
Pacific  Rdral  Press  of  August  17th.  The  illustra- 
tians,  too,  are  well  chosen.  We  have  had  a  most  de- 
lightful summer  here  and  the  visitors  have  much  out- 
numbered those  of  any  former  season.  Everybody 
seems  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  delightful  summer 
climate  of  Santa  Barbara.  Encouraged  by  your 
allusions  to  our  region  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
write  an  article  for  your  valuable  paper  discussing 
our  local  climate  somewhat  in  detail,  which  I  trust 
may  be  interesting  to  your  wide  circle  of  readers  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

A  Contrast. — As  Barbarenos,  during  the  month 
of  July,  read  the  news  dispatches  detailing  the  fright- 
ful ravages  made  by  the  intense  heat  in  the  great 
Eastern  cities,  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  expres- 
sion on  every  face,  indicative  at  once  of  physical 
comfort  and  deep  gratitude  that  their  lines  had  fallen 
in  such  pleasant  places. 

And  when  the  record  for  the  month  was  made  up 
and  it  was  found  that  for  one  day  only  did  the  mer- 
cury register  above  80°,  and  then  but  86°,  the  wide 
contrast  with  the  continued  temperatures  of  100°  or 
more  in  the  land  beyond  the  Rockies,  was  the  more 
strikingly  in  evidence. 

What  was  more  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  those 
Barbarenos,  however,  was  the  fact  that  they  sallied 
forth  to  their  daily  vocations  after  a  night  spent  in 
refreshing  slumber  with  the  thermometer  at  an  aver- 
age of  56°,  never  above  60°,  while  he  of  the  sun- 
baked and  drouth-stricken  East,  dragged  himself 
wearily  forth  from  a  chamber  where  he  had  spent 
the  night  rolling  and  tossing  in  the  agony  of  sleepless 
exhaustion,  finding  the  very  walls  charged  with 
caloric  as  he  vainly  tried  to  cool  a  hand  or  foot  by 
contact  therewith. 

While  the  zero  temperatures  of  a  northern  winter 


are  decidedly  uncomfortable  to  one  exposed  thereto,  | 
yet  respite  may  be  obtained  by  artificial  heat  and  | 
life  be  not  altogether  a  burden  to  the  dweller  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  mercury  freezes  up.  From  the 
fiery  ordeal  through  which  our  Eastern  friends  have 
just  passed,  however,  there  was  no  escape  at  hand, 
and  the  millionaire  and  the  pauper  dropped  together 
under  the  potent  fervors  of  the  king  of  day. 

Summer  and  Winter. — Now  the  so-called  "climate 
dodgers"  who  go  south  to  escape  zero  weather  and 
north  to  escape  the  heat,  are  always  on  the  look  out 
for  some  favored  spot  that  is  void  of  extremes,  where 
the  weather  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer, 
and  where  all  the  climatic  advantages  of  Cape  May 
in  summer  and  Pasadena  in  winter  may  be  enjoyed 
on  one  spot.  Many  of  these  people  have  found  such 
a  unique  combination  in  this  most  delightful  of  all  the 
Pacific  coast  cities,  Santa  Barbara.  In  proof 
thereof  we  herewith  submit  the  weather  record  for 
the  months  of  December,  1900,  and  July,  1901,  as 
observed  for  the  Weather  Bureau  at  this  point: 
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67 
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69 
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63 
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67 

56 
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63 

40 
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68 

56 
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63 

39 
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86 

58 
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57 

38 
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80 

60 
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Means. . . 

.  70.7 

48.2 

59.5 

74.9 

55.8 

64.2 

Which  is  Summer  and  Which  Winter  ? — As 
shown  above,  the  warmest  day  of  December,  1900, 
was  84°  and  the  warmest  day  of  July  but  86°,  a 
scarcely  noticeable  difference  of  but  2°.  The  lowest 
temperature  on  the  warmest  day  of  December  was 
57°  and  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  warmest 
day  of  July  was  58°,  a  difference  of  but  1°.  And  the 
difference  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two 
months  was  but  4.7°. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  very  evident  that  one 
needs  but  to  come  to  Santa  Barbara  to  enjoy  the 
very  happy  paradox  of  warm  winters  and  cool  sum- 
mers. And  not  only  is  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere equable  but  agreeable  as  well  for  during 
the  larger  portion  of  the  year  there  is  no  sensation 
of  either  heat  or  cold,  but  only  the  feeling  that  the 
air  has  been  tempered  to  one's  personal  taste. 

The  equability  of  Santa  Barbara's  climate  is  not 
produced  by  strong  winds  that  temper  the  heat  of 
the  sun  nor  by  clouds  that  screen  its  rays.  In  proof 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  average  wind  movement 
during  the  month  of  December,  1900,  was  2.4  miles 
per  hour,  and  there  was  not  one  cloudy  day  during 
the  entire  month,  while  the  wind  movement  for  July, 
1901,  was  but  3.68  miles  per  hour,  and  there  was 
only  one  cloudy  day. 

Why  is  This  ? — Honest  seekers  for  information 
may  ask  why  should  Santa  Barbara  be  particularly 
favored  in  the  matter  of  climatic  conditions  above  all 
other  places  in  the  United  States,  and  to  one  who 
has  made  no  study  of  its  physical  geography,  pre- 
vailing winds  and  ocean  currents,  the  city's  claims 
may  seem  presumptuous.  A  careful  investigation, 
however,  will  not  only  remove  all  skepticism  from 
the  mind  of  the  student,  but  fill  him  with  surprise  at 
the  modesty  of  the  city's  pretensions. 

To  give  such  a  student  some  idea  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara's situation,  perhaps  an  illustration  will  be  ef- 
fective: You  have  walked  down  a  street  in  your 
native  town  on  a  raw  spring  or  autumn  day  when  a 
chilling  wind  was  searching  for  the  weak  points  in 
your  armor,  and  passing  round  a  corner  at  right 
angles  to  the  wind  have  found  in  the  sunny  and 
sheltered  lee  a  most  comfortable  atmosphere.  Such 
is  Santa  Barbara,  "just  around  the  corner,"  out  of 
the  wind,  basking  in  the  sun  of  a  winterless  year. 

The  northwest  trade  winds  that  blow  so  strongly 
on  the  coast  of  California  are  baffled  by  the  eastward 
trend  of  the  shore  at  Point  Concepcion  and  go 
storming  down  past  the  Santa  Barbara  islands, 


which  are  more  or  less  windy  in  proportion  as  they 
I  stretch  to  the  eastward,  parallel  with  the  Santa 
Barbara  shore.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  northwest 
trade  wmd  that  constitutes  Santa  Barbara's  delicious 
sea  breeze,  but  rather  the  tempered  wind  from  the 
warm  channel  that  washes  the  southern  shore.  And 
it  is  this  same  body  of  warm  water  that  dispells  the 
chills  of  winter  as  well.  And  as  the  temperature 
of  the  water  of  the  channel  varies  but  about  8° 
from  winter  to  summer,  so  does  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  air  vary  about  the  same  number  of 
degrees. 

As  intimated  above,  one  of  the  most  inviting  fea- 
tures of  Santa  Barbara's  summer  climite  is  the  ab- 
sence of  disagreeable  winds.  Now  most  persons 
associate  a  cool  atmosphere  in  summer  with  a  strong 
wind,  a  la  San  Francisco.  But  Santa  Barbara  is  not 
cooled  in  that  way.  While  the  average  wind  move- 
ment for  the  entire  year  is  but  4  miles  per  hour, 
during  the  summer  months  it  is  still  less,  the  average 
for  May,  June,  July,  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber being  but  3.6  miles  per  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  made  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  figures  of  wind  movements 
we  would  state  that  the  annual  movement  for  Phila- 
delphia is  9.7  miles  per  hour,  and  that  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  6.3  miles  per  hour. 

In  the  summer  night  there  is  rarely  any  wind  in 
Santa  Barbara  and  nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
than  the  gentle  breeze  that  from  9  a.  m.  until  5 
p.  M.  makes,  in  conjunction  with  the  summer  sun, 
a  temperature,  the  like  of  which  is  unknown  on  this 
continent. 

An  Experienced  Visitor.— An  elderly  gentleman 
who  has  retired  from  active  business  life  and  who  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  sampling  the  climatic 
and  meteorological  conditions  of  every  prominent  re- 
sort in  the  United  States,  is  now  spending  his  first 
summer  in  Santa  Barbara.  In  conversation  a  few 
days  ago,  after  enumerating  the  different  places  in 
which  he  had  sojourned,  he  said:  "  But  the  seven 
weeks  we  have  spent  in  Santa  Barbara  are  the  most 
delightful  I  have  ever  experienced.  I  have  made  a 
study  of  climatic  conditions  in  very  place  I  have 
visited  and  have  found  nothing  that  compares  with 
Santa  Barbara.  I  feel  that  I  need  seek  no  further 
for  perfection."  Like  commendation  may  be  heard 
from  every  one  who  spends  a  summer  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. New  comers,  experiencing  for  the  first  time 
the  delights  of  its  atmosphere,  are  most  enthusiastic 
in  their  demonstrations  of  approval  and  the  wonder 
is  constantly  expressed  by  them,  "Why  doesn't 
everybody  come  to  Santa  Barbara  in  the  summer  ?" 
Now  everybody  means  a  good  many  and  we  doubt 
the  capacity  of  this  charming  valley  to  hold  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States,  but  there  is 
room  for  thousands  here,  and  now  that  direct  and 
frequent  rail  communication  exists  with  all  points 
north,  south  and  east,  those  people  who  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  a  summer  change  will  find  this  locality 
a  most  enjoyable  one  in  every  particular.  The 
scenery  alone  would  make  the  fortune  of  many  an- 
other resort,  for  no  more  beautiful  environment 
exists  than  that  which  holds  this  gem  in  appropriate 
setting. 

LoCjVL  Scenery. — Northward  are  the  rugged 
peaks  and  bold  spurs  of  the  Santa  Ynez,  amid  whose 
canyons  and  defiles  and  along  whose  crest  wind 
horseback  trails  that  at  every  step  afford  revelations 
of  rare  beauty;  then  the  foothill  region  in  a  garb  of 
green  and  old  gold,  with  cosy  homes  nestling  in  quiet 
nooks;  between  the  foothills  and  the  sea  a  fertile 
valley,  green  with  laden  orchard  and  rustling  com; 
south  the  placid  channel,  kissed  by  the  sun  into  a 
million  smiles,  with  here  and  there  the  snowy  sail  of 
some  dreamy  voyagers,  for  on  this  quiet  bay  is  the 
finest  yachting  ground  of  the  world;  then  across  the 
sunlit  waters  to  where  the  island  mountains  raise 
blue  summits  against  an  opal  sky. 

From  a  hundred  points  in  and  around  this  fair 
city  all  this  land  and  seascape  may  be  seen.  Its  ex- 
ploration in  detail  will  take  all  one's  spare  time 
through  the  delicious  summer  days. 

Recreations. — A  most  attractive  feature  of  Santa 
Barbara,  both  summer  and  winter,  is  the  rare  sea 
bathing  facilities  offered  by  a  perfectly  safe  beach, 
water  at  an  agreeable  temperature  and  the  most 
elegant  bathing  establishment  on  the  coast.  Here  is 
no  undertow,  no  sharks,  no  raw  winds,  no  sting  rays. 
Children  of  two  years  and  upwards  play  in  the  gen- 
tle surf  with  impunity  and  accidents  are  unknown. 
To  the  tired  city  worker  a  sojourn  of  even  one  week 
in  Santa  Barbara  means  renewed  vigor  and  strength 
for  months  to  come,  and  when  that  stay  may  be  pro- 
longed into  a  few  months  one  feels  like  a  new  being 
and  good  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  days  are  so  delightful,  with  the  early  plunge 
in  the  surf,  the  loitering  on  the  beach,  resting  on 
the  sand,  drinking  in  the  ozone  of  Elysian  airs,  home 
to  lunch  and  then  off  for  a  long  drive  or  horseback 
ride  through  scenes  of  wondrous  beauty,  back  in  the 
evening  coolness  to  a  night  of  refreshing  slumber, 
these  happy  experiences  make  old  men  young, 
nervous  women  strong,  feeble  children  sturdy. 

Come  to  Santa  Barbara  and  give  it  a  trial.  You 
may  now  think  our  picture  overdrawn,  but  ere  you 
depart  you  will  say  as  did  a  skeptical  queen  in  long 
ago  days,  "  The  half  has  not  been  told."   C.  M.  G. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal,  Aug.  31. 
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ALAMEDA. 
The  Prune  Outlook.— Niles  Herald: 
The  first  shipment  of  the  new  crop  of 
prunes  is  being  followed  this  week  with  a 
daily  shipment  of  a  carload  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Dried  Fruit  Co.,  E.  K.  Cassab  man- 
ager. They  are  filling  an  order  for  100 
carloads,  and  C.  C.  Carson  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  here  inspecting  and  paying  for  the 
fruit  as  fast  as  it  is  filled.  The  local  crop 
last  year  ran  to  very  small  sizes,  and  on 
the  3-cent  basis  prices  realized  hardly  paid 
for  gathering,  let  alone  the  drying  and 
handling  by  the  grower.  This  year  the 
crop  runs  to  larger  sizes  with  a  better 
price  in  sight.  Nearly  the  total  crop  has 
been  sold  green  and  prices  have  been 
about  822.50  per  ton,  while  in  Santa  Clara 
as  high  as  $35  has  been  paid.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Good 
judges  say  the  local  crop  will  not  run 
much  larger  than  fifty  to  sixty  to  the 
pound.  Dried  prunes  are  being  held  on  a 
basis  of  4  to  5  cents  for  the  four  sizes. 

BUTTE. 

Magnificent  Peaches.  —  Oroville 
Register:  E.  C.  Cummings  of  Rio 
Bonito  has  some  of  the  finest  peaches  we 
have  ever  seen.  A  box  of  selected  fruit 
weighed  all  of  a  pound  apiece  and  were 
over  a  foot  in  circumference.  The  peaches 
are  of  the  Sellar  Cling  variety,  and  pre- 
vious to  this  year  the  trees  have  not  been 
irrigated.  This  year  Mr.  Cummings  in- 
stalled a  steam  pump  for  irrigating 
purposes  and  these  peaches  show  very 
forcibly  what  can  be  done  by  judicious  ir- 
rigating. Last  week  Mr.  Cummings  made 
a  shipment  of  a  few  boxes  of  peaches  to 
the  city,  the  peaches  averaging  about  fif- 
teen ounces  in  weight  each. 

Shipping  Pears  to  Mexico.— Oro- 
ville Register:  Bartlett  pears  are  being 
shipped  from  Paradise  in  Butte  county  to 
the  City  of  Mexico.  The  distance  is  about 
2600  miles,  as  it  is  1200  miles  from  San 
Francisco  to  El  Paso  and  1200  from  El 
Paso  to  Mexico.  A  fifty-pound  box  costs, 
laid  down  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  $5,  so 
that  pear  eating  is  a  luxury  in  that  place. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Fruit  Notes.— Pomona  Times:  The 
Pomona  Deciduous  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation is  curing  prunes  now.  Secretary 
Ford  says  no  estimate  of  the  quantity  in 
the  Association  has  been  made,  but  from 

300  to  400  tons  are  expected.  Some 

Valencia  oranges  sold  in  New  York  last 
week  at  from  $2.45  to  $4. 75,  or  an  average 
of  $3.70.  Lemons  were  arriving  in  poor 
condition  and  selling  at  from  75c  to  $2.55. 

MONTEREY. 
Rust  in  Grain  Kills  Horses.— King 
City  Rustler:  Rust  in  grain  fed  to  horses 
on  the  Miller  &  Lux  Peach  Tree  ranch 
laid  out  four  with  lung  fever  and  two  of 
them  died.  The  same  day  a  fine  animal 
belonging  to  Joe  Copley  of  Priest  valley 
died  from  the  same  cause. 

NAPA. 

Ripening  Grapes. — Napa  Register: 
Another  year's  vintage  is  at  hand.  What 
will  the  harvest  be  ?  Not  more  than  half 
a  crop,  according  to  the  estimates  of  vine- 
yardists  hereabouts.  E.  W.  Churchill  of 
Tokalon  says  the  frosts  came  at  a  bad 
time  for  the  tender  plants.  A  vineyardist 
from  Oakville  says  wine  makers  are  offer- 
ing $25  per  ton  for  Napa-grown  grapes. 

ORANGE. 

Rain  and  Cold  Weather  Kill  vhe 
Red  Spider. — Los  Angeles  Times  :  It 
is  reported  that  a  number  of  walnut  grow- 
ers of  Orange  county  are  complaining  of 
the  destructive  work  of  a  small,  red  spi- 
der, which  has  attacked  the  walnut  trees 
in  the  lower  walnut  groves  of  the  county, 
causing  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  aud  in- 
juring the  trees  in  other  ways.  W.  M. 
McFadden,  a  walnut  grower  of  many 
years'  experience,  states  that  the  little 
red  spider  is  not  as  destructive  as  some 
growers  think  it  is.  He  says  he  has  not 
noticed  it  on  any  of  the  walnut  groves 
along  the  foothill  belt  in  the  Fullerton 
and  Placentia  districts,  and  that  the  pest 
will  entirely  disappear  when  the  first 
rains  come,  as  it  cannot  stand  cold 
weather. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
The  Sugar  Beet  Harvest.— Chino 
Champion:  The  sugar  content  of  the 
beets  now  being  worked  is  an  average  of 
about  15%.  Those  from  the  Chino  fields 
are  noted  to  be  higher,  especially  in 
purity,  than  those  coming  from  outside 
points..  About  200  tons  per  day  are  now 
being  harvested  from  the  Chino  fields. 
The  beets  at  Indio  this  year  gave  encour- 
aging returns,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  a  considerable  acreage  will  be  grown 
there  next  year  for  the  Chino  factory. 
The  beets  grown  there  this  year  averaged 
19%  sugar  in  June.  Later  the  weather 
became  so  hot  that  they  deteriorated.  It 
is  determined  that  the  planting  in  that 


section  must  begin  early — say  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  harvest  must  commence 
about  June  1. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Prices  of  Wine  Grapes.— Lodi  Sen- 
tinel :  Frank  West  of  the  well-known 
winery  firm  says  the  commission  men  can 
afford  to  pay  higher  prices  for  grapes 
than  the  wineries,  because  the  former  sell 
to  small  consumers.  Here  in  this  county 
the  commission  merchants  are  offering 
from  $22  to  $25  per  ton. 

Heavy  Shipments  of  Potatoes. — 
A  Stockton  dispatch  states  that  a  few 
days  ago  a  special  train  of  about  forty 
carloads  of  potatoes  was  hauled  out  of 
that  city  for  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  some  of  the  shipment  going  as  far 
east  as  Indiana.  The  potatoes  are  raised 
on  the  islands  west  of  that  city  and  towed 
there  on  barges,  from  which  they  are 
transferred  to  cars.  Local  dealers  are 
paying  from  $1.50  to  $1.60  per  hundred 
for  tubers  on  the  river  bank.  The  ship- 
roent,  which  was  the  largest  single  con- 
signment of  potatoes  ever  sent  out  of  the 
State,  cost  over  $15,000. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
The  Mustard  Crop.— Los  Angeles 
Times:  Of  the  50,000  sacks,  the  estimated 
output  of  the  Lompoc  mustard  crop,  only 
a  small  quantity  has  been  sold.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Milling  Cp.  has  about 
6000  sacks  in  its  warehouse,  and  the  Lom- 
poc Produce  Co.  has  bought  a  few  thou- 
sand sacks,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
still  with  the  producers.  Harvesting  is 
by  no  means  done,  but  the  selling  is  slower 
than  usual.  Farmers  are  holding  their 
crops  for  3  cents;  and  though  the  organ- 
ized effort  among  them  to  hold  the  crop 
proved  a  failure,  yet  a  concerted  effort 
without  pi'earrangement  seems  to  keep 
the  mustard  out  of  the  market. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Big  Sales  of  Barley.— Gilroy  Ga- 
zette: James  Princevalle  is  again  to  the 
front  as  a  big  buyer  of  barley.  Last  week 
he  purchased  16,000  sacks  of  the  cereal 
and  this  week  he  has  closed  several  more 
deals.  Most  of  the  barley  is  shipped  to 
Oakland,  where  it  is  transferred  to  the 
deep-water  ships. 

Second  Crop  of  Apricots.— San  Jose 
Mercury:  Charles  Flickinger  of  Lawrence 
is  showing  with  pride  a  second  crop  of  ap- 
ricots in  one  of  his  trees.  On  a  small 
branch,  about  6  inches  long,  are  eight 
large-sized  apricots,  which  will  be  ripe  in 
about  a  week. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Apple  Crop  of  Pajaro  Valley.— 
Watsonville  Pajaronian:  It  is  estimated 
that  shooks  for  at  least  1,200,000  boxes 
have  been  ordered  for  the  apple  crop  of 
Pajaro  valley.  The  shooks  come  from 
the  northern  part  of  California,  in  the 
Siskiyou  mountains,  and  some  from 
southern  Oregon.  The  railroad  company 
gets  the  freight  on  hauling  over  150  cars 
of  box  shooks  from  the  northern  miUs  to 
this  valley  before  the  boxes  reach  the 
packing  houses,  and  the  shooks  for  this 
year's  apple  crop  will  cost  about  $100,000. 
The  apple  business  in  Pajaro  valley  is  on 
a  wholesale  basis  in  all  its  items  of  cost. 
The  paper  used  for  lining  boxes  and  wrap- 
ping apples  will  reach  a  total  cost  for  the 
season  of  perhaps  $5000. 

SOLANO. 

Big  Prices  for  Grapes.— Solano  Re- 
publican: A  report  from  an  Eastern  fruit 
commission  house  shows  the  sale  of  fifteen 
crates  of  fancy  Tokay  grapes  belonging 
to  Morgenstern  &  Milzner  of  Vacaville  at 
the  excellent  price  of  $3.15  on  August  16. 

Warehouses  are  Full.— Solano  Re- 
publican: Owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
schooners  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at 
Port  Costa,  not  many  have  loaded  grain 
here  this  month,  and  the  warehouses  have 
about  reached  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 
Unless  boats  take  some  of  the  grain  soon, 
it  will  have  to  be  piled  outside  until  room 
can  be  made  for  it  in  the  buildings.  It  is 
coming  in  at  a  lively  rate. 

SONOMA. 
Wineries  Start  Crushing.— Clover- 
dale  Reveille:  The  grapes  are  ripening 
fast  and  already  many  are  ready  for 
crushing.  Several  of  the  wineries  com- 
menced operations  Monday;  however,  the 
season  will  not  be  generally  opened  until 
about  the  15th.  The  grapes  are  fast  being 
contracted  for  and  very  few  lots  are  yet 
unsold. 

Cannery  Now  a  Hay  Barn.— Peta- 
luma  Courier:  The  immense  cannery 
buildings  which  for  years  have  stood  idle 
have  at  last  been  put  to  use  as  a  ware- 
house. After  many  endeavors,  George  P. 
McNear  has  succeeded  in  renting  the 
buildings  from  the  owners  and  will  use 
them  for  the  storage  of  hay.  Men  are  en- 
gaged in  putting  600  bales  of  hay  per  day 
in  the  building.  When  full  the  building 
will  contain  over  2000  tons.  The  old  Con- 
gregational Church  is  also  being  filled  I 


with  hay,  as  is  almost  all  the  available 
warehouse  space  in  this  city. 

SUTTER. 
Vaccinating  Hogs.  —  Sutter  Inde- 
pendent: The  farmers  in  No.  70  district 
and  on  the  Sacramento  river  are  taking 
the  proper  precautions  against  loss  of 
their  hogs  by  cholera  and  are  having 
them  vaccinated.  Dr.  Williams  of  Mary- 
sville  has  been  in  that  vicinity  for  several 
days  injecting  into  the  swine  the  cholera 
antidote. 

TEHAMA. 
Not  Much  Dried  Fruit.— Redding 
Free  Press:  A  fruit  buyer,  who  is  well 
posted,  says  that  from  the  territory  ex- 
tending from  Marysville  to  Anderson 
there  is  usually  shipped  about  500  carloads 
of  dried  peaches  each  year  if  the  fruit  sea- 
son is  a  fair  one.  This  year,  however, 
there  will  be  only  about  120  carloads  to 
ship,  which  shows  the  general  effects  of 
the  late  frosts  in  April.  In  former  seasons 
thirty  carloads  of  dried  peaches  have 
been  shipped  from  Red  Bluff,  while  this 
season  there  will  not  be  over  five.  As  to 
the  matter  of  prunes,  he  said  they  were 
not  in  it — there  are  not  enough  of  them  to 
consider. 

Vaccinating  Cattle.  —  Red  Bluff 
People's  Cause:  J.  S.  Grain  of  Biggs  will 
go  to  Butte  creek,  where  he  has  a  number 
of  cattle  on  pasture.  In  company  with 
other  cattle  owners,  he  will  vaccinate  the 
young  stock  on  the  ranges  in  that  vicinity 
against  the  blackleg.  Stockmen  gener- 
ally are  using  every  precaution  to  prevent 
a  spread  of  the  disease. 

New  Breed  of  Dairy  Cattle. — Red 
Bluff  People's  Cause:  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  State  Fair  this 
year  will  be  an  exhibit  of  a  small  herd  of 
Brown  Swiss  cattle.  This  is  the  first  time 
cattle  of  this  breed  have  been  exhibited  in 
California.  They  are  not  generally  bred 
in  America,  and  have  never  been  bred  in 
California.  They  are,  however,  the  com- 
mon dairy  stock  in  Switzerland,  which 
country  has  made  great  development  in 
dairying,  and  they  frequently  attain  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  As  they  are 
exclusively  a  mountain  breed,  they  should 
do  well  in  many  parts  of  this  State  where 
cattle  are  ranged  for  seven  months  in  the 
year  on  mountain  brush  and  ground 
growth?,  and  for  five  months  are  fed  on 
coarse  hay  with  very  little  or  no  grain  for 
variety  and  balance. 

TULARE. 

Prunes  in  Demand  and  Quality 
Holds  Well.— Visalia  Delta:  The  Flem- 
ing &  Jacobs  packing  house  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  packing,  labeling  and  loading 
prunes.  Several  rush  orders  have  been 
received  and  two  to  three  cars  a  day  are 
being  sent  out.  Prunes  are  being  sent  to 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ala- 
bama, Michigan,  Illinois  and  other  States. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  prunes  will 
keep  to  perfection  in  this  climate.  Fears 
were  expressed  that  a  large  quantity  held 
over  would  spoil,  but  the  fruit  is  really 
better  than  when  it  was  first  placed  in  the 
packing  house,  for  it  is  more  uniform  in 
color  and  quality.  This  knowledge  will 
be  valuable  to  growers,  for  they  will  no 
longer  fear  to  keep  their  prunes  when  the 
market  is  down. 

The  Troublesome  Coyote.— Tulare 
Register:  The  people  of  Tule  river  in  the 
Woodville  district  are  nearly  exasperated 
by  the  coyote  nuisance,  and  they  are  talk- 
ing about  making  up  a  bounty  system 
among  themselves  to  encourage  coyotes 
being  killed.  They  prey  upon  poul- 
try, pigs  and  sheep  and  kill  enough 
stuff  to  pay  most  any  sort  of  a  bounty, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  kill  them.  People  do 
not  dare  to  hunt  them  with  long-range 
rifles  through  fear  of  killing  stock  or  peo- 
ple in  adjacent  fields,  and  then  they  get 
into  a  sunflower  patch  almost  as  quick  as 
seen  and  then  disappear  from  view.  The 
nights  are  made  resonant  with  their 
music,  and  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas dinners  problematical.  The  people 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  something  must 
be  done  or  the  coyote  will  have  the  coun- 
try to  the  exclusion  of  their  betters. 

VENTURA. 

Grain  and  Beans.— Oxnard  Courier  : 
Grain  hauling  to  the  various  warehouses 
in  the  outlying  districts  has  not  yet 
reached  its  height,  but  hundreds  of  bags 
are  leaving  the  fields  daily.  The  diffei-ent 
bean  threshers  of  the  county  expect  a 
good  run  this  year  and  are  making  prepa- 
rations already.  The  separators  have  to 
be  renovated,  new  cylinders  and  shafts 
put  in,  and  general  preparations  made  for 
the  harvest  season,  which  will  last  sev- 
eral months.  Farmers  will  be  impatient 
to  get  their  crop  off  the  ground,  as-it  is  a 
late  one,  and  early  rains  would  mean  con- 
siderable damage. 

Late  Threshing  of  Barley— Big 
Hay  Crop. — Hueneme  Herald  :  Owing 
to  the  tough  character  of  the  straw,  bar- 
ley threshing  will  extend  later  this  year, 
probably  up  to  bean  threshing  time.  The 


fact,  also,  that  so  few  machines  went  • 
is  another  cause  for  the  length  of  the  se^. 
son.  Estimates  of  the  grain  crop  are 
placed  at  about  350,000  sacks.  A  large 
hay  crop  will  be  made  and  plans  are  being 
discussed  for  building  a  large  hay  ware- 
house in  the  valley.  General  reports  from 
beans  continue  favorable  as  to  growth, 
but  pods  are  not  setting  on  the  vines  very 
thickly. 

YOLO. 

Apricot  Pit  Cracker.— Woodland 
Mail :  W.  G.  Read  of  the  Read  Almond 
HuUer  &  Cleaner  Manufacturing  Co.  at 
Davisville  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  ma- 
chine, called  an  apricot  pit  cracker,  which 
was  given  its  initial  test  at  the  company's 
plant  in  Davisville  Monday,  and  which 
worked  very  satisfactorily  in  every  par- 
ticular. It  not  only  cracks  apricot  pits, 
but  separates  the  kernel  from  the  hull 
and  the  former  is  cleaned  and  gathered 
ready  for  shipment.  With  the  recent  de- 
mand and  good  prices  for  apricot  pits, 
Mr.  Reed  pushed  to  completion  a  machine 
upon  which  he  has  been  working  for  some 
time  past,  and  which  promises  to  be  a 
very  popular  machine  in  time  to  come. 
Mr.  Read  is  now  purchasing  apricot  pits 
and  has  paid  as  high  as  $12  per  ton  for 
them. 

Pears  Good  Property.— Woodland 
Democrat:  R.  I.  Blowers  received  a  tele- 
gram from  New  York  announcing  the 
sale  of  a  carloard  of  532  boxes  of  pears  for 
the  gross  sum  of  $1731.38.  As  far  as  we 
know  this  is  the  highest  price  ever  real- 
ized for  Bartlett  pears  in  carload  lots. 

YUBA. 

Hop  Notes.— Wheatland  Four  Cor- 
ners: Hop  pickers  are  leaving  Wheatland 
striking  for  other  points.  Many  have 
enough  work  and  money  for  the  season 
and  are  going  home,  while  others  are  off 
for  the  Sacramento  and  coast  hop  fields. 
The  price  has  remained  at  80  cents  this 
season,  and  pickers  have  made  good  wages, 
as  the  hops  were  easy  to  pick  and  lost  no 
weight  by  being  overripe.  Horst  Bros, 
and  P.  C.  Drescher  shipped  several  car- 
loads of  hops  this  week  to  fill  early  orders. 
By  next  week  several  dozen  cars  will  be 
shipped  out.  Prospects  for  good  prices 
this  year  are  far  from  bright,  and  unless 
the  English  crop  falls  far  below  the  pres- 
ent calculations  hops  are  expected  to  rule 
low. 

NEVADA. 

Rain  Destroys  Hay. —  Red  Bluff 
News:  A  letter  received  from  Paradise 
valley,  Nevada,  forty  miles  north  of  Win- 
nemucca,  states  that  a  heavy  rain  recently 
fell  in  that  valley  which  destroyed  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  hay  that  had  been  cut. 

Wants  His  Assessment  Raised.— 
Truckee  Republican:  John  Sparks,  the 
well-known  cattleman  of  Reno,  has  a 
curious  complaint  to  make  against  the 
Assessor  of  Washoe  county.  That  official 
assessed  Mr.  Sparks'  cattle  at  $50  a  head 
and  he  insists  that  they  should  be  assessed 
at  $70  a  head.  A  bull  that  was  listed  at 
$100  is  to  be  raised  to  $500.  This  may 
seem  strange  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sparks, 
but  there  is  method  in  it,  as  Mr.  Sparks 
is  a  famous  dealer  in  thoroughbred  cattle 
and  he  wants  the  figures  to  back  up  his 
prices. 

OREGON. 
Government  Tears  Down  Fences. 
—Ashland,  Aug.  31:  Deputy  U.  S.  Mar- 
shal S.  D.  Morse  returned  from  Tulare 
lake,  in  Klamath  county,  this  morning, 
where  he  went  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  U.  S.  Judge  Bellinger  to  tear 
down  the  fences  erected  by  the  Jesse  D. 
Carr  Land  &  Livestock  Co.,  illegally  in- 
closing 80,000  acres  of  the  public  domain. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  there  was  no  ob- 
jection made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Carr  Co.  to  the  razing  of  the  fences. 
With  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  com- 
pany's employes,  the  Deputy  U.  S.  Mar- 
shal made  extensive  openings  in  the  fence 
for  a  distance  of  four  townships.  The  con- 
dition of  the  80,000  acres  of  Government 
land  is  in  such  shape  now  that  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  cattlemen  and  settlers  of 
Klamath  county  have  free  access  to  the 
immense  body  of  land  that  the  Carr  Co. 
has  had  the  exclusive  use  of  for  so  many 
years. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATTLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speed;  and  PasiliveCar* 
ThjB  Safeat,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
ine  place  of  au  linimciiia  for  mi  hi  or  severe  action. 
Bemoves  Biinrhc=i  or  Blomiahos  from  Horses 
f?^  SfiflfA  SUPERSEpES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC.   ImpossMe  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugKlsts,  or 
>ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directiODB 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
rHE  LAWRENCB-WlUilAMS  CO.,  CleTeLand  O 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  End  of  Summer. 

Pods  are  the  popples,  and  slim  spires  of 
pods 

The  hollyhocks;   the  balsam's  pearly 
bredes 

Of  rose-stained  snow  are  little  sacs  of 
seeds 

Collapsing  at  a  touch;  the  lote,  that 
sods 

The  pond  with  green,  has  changed  its 

flowers  to  rods 
That  balance  cell-pierced  discs;  and  all 

the  weeds. 
Around  the  sleepy  water  and  its  reeds, 
Are  one  white  smoke  of  seeded  silk  that 

nods. 

Summer  is  dead,  ay  me!  sweet  summer 's 
dead  ! 

The  sunset  clouds  have  built  her  funeral 
pyre. 

Through  which,  e'en  now,  runs  subter- 
ranean fire; 
While  from  the  east,  as  from  a  garden 
bed, 

Mist-vined,  the  dusk  lifts  her  broad 

moon,  like  some 
Great  golden  melon,  saying,  "  Fall  has 

come." 

— Century. 


One  Touch  of  Nature. 

He  hadn't  slept  soundly.  He  rarely 
slept  soundly  now.  It  wasn't  his  age, 
surely  ;  he  was  only  57  ;  and  it  couldn't 
be  his  business  affairs,  for  all  his  in- 
vestments were  sound  and  highly  re- 
munerative and  his  large  income  was 
rapidly  increasing.  No,  he  must  look 
for  the  cause  elsewhere.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  consult  a  doctor. 

He  arose  and,  lighting  the  gas, 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  4:30.  He 
went  to  a  window  that  faced  the  east 
and  raised  the  sash.  The  air  came  in 
cool  and  fragrant.  Low  down  by  the 
far-away  ridge  streaks  of  pale  blue 
light  were  showing. 

"I'll  see  this  sunrise,"  said  Amos 
Brandon.  "I  haven't  seen  one  since 
I  was  a  boy."  He  hastly  bathed  and 
dressed  himself.  "I'll  see  it  from  the 
outside,"  he  added,  and,  softly  creeping 
down  the  stairway,  found  his  hat,  and 
opening  the  great  door,  descended  the 
stone  steps  that  led  to  the  street. 

As  he  faced  the  east  and  moved 
slowly  along  the  avenue  he  snuffed  the 
air  and  found  it  good.  He  even  took 
off  his  hat  and  let  it  cool  his  head. 

"  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  better  than  tossing  on  that  comfort- 
less mattress,"  he  muttered.  "Won- 
der why  I  never  thought  of  it  before  ?  " 

The  pale  streaks  in  the  east  grew 
broader,  a  pink  flush  rose  behind  the 
wooded  crest,  the  clouds  became  hazy. 
Swiftly  the  flush  deepened,  spokes  of 
light  were  flung  upward  and  then  came 
the  sun. 

Amos  Brandon  walked  slowly  on- 
ward, eagerly  watching  those  magic 
changes. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  that's  fine  ;  it's  worth 
the  trouble.  How  many  people  know 
anything  about  it  ?  Precious  few. 
Look  at  the  present  audience.  One 
restless,  lonely  old  man,  and  a  night 
watchman  or  two.    What  a  shame  !  " 

He  came  to  a  street  intersectioned 
then  paused  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Quarter  to  five,"  he  muttered. 
"  No,  I'll  not  go  home.  I  feel  like  a  runa- 
way boy.  I'll  stroll  down  to  the  lake. 
I  don't  believe  I've  really  seen  the  lake 
in  a  dozen  years." 

He  walked  at  a  leisurely  gait, 
breathing  in  the  tonicky  air  and  ever 
and  anon  turning  his  gaze  on  the  sun- 
tinted  clouds.  His  eyes  were  brighter 
and  his  step  more  elastic.  Laboring 
men,  swinging  their  dinner  boxes, 
looked  around  as  they  passed  him.  His 
was  an  unusual  figure  at  that  early 
hour.  Once  he  heard  a  man  repeat 
his  name  to  his  companions  and  they 
all  stared  curiously  at  him  as  they 
passed. 

As  he  came  within  sight  of  the  lake's 
blue  ripples  a  girl  came  across  the 
avenue  and  turned  in  on  the  sidewalk 
just  ahead  of  him.  She  was  a  girl  of 
perhaps  fourteen,  rather  slender,  with 
clear  olive  complexion  and  thick  dark 
hair.  She  was  neatly  dressed,  save 
her  shoes,  which  were  dingy  and  frayed, 
and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  basket, 
whose  contents  were   concealed  be- 


neath a  white  paper.  Amos  Bran- 
don quickened  his  steps  a  little. 

"You  are  an  early  riser,"  he  said 
to  the  girl.  At  that  moment  he  was 
interested  in  early  risers. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  who 
showed  no  suprise  at  his  abrupt  re- 
mark. "I  have  to  carry  my  father's 
breakfast  to  him.  He  is  a  help  at  the 
mills  over  there."  She  pointed  to  a 
long  row  of  dingy  buildings  not  far 
ahead. 

She  spoke  well  and  with  a  lack  of 
constraint  that  the  old  man  admired. 

"Why  doesn't  your  father  come 
home  to  his  breakfast  ?  "  he  asked. 

"He  goes  to  work  at  midnight  and 
quits  at  noon,"  she  answered. 

"And  how  far  do  you  come  ?  " 

"  About  a  mile  and  a  half." 

She  gave  a  little  nod  and  turned  to 
cross  a  vacant  field  that  would  save 
her  a  few  steps.  Amos  watched  her 
for  a  moment  as  she  sturdily  stepped 
forward. 

"A  good  little  woman,  and  her  fa- 
ther should  be  proud  of  her.  I  hope  he 
is."  He  sighed  softly,  as  he  plodded 
on. 

He  enjoyed  the  lake,  with  its  dimply 
surface  and  the  swash  of  the  little 
waves  as  they  struck  the  piling,  and 
the  black  banner  of  smoke  trailing  af- 
ter a  far-away  steamer.  Presently  he 
turned  and  strolled  over  toward  the 
iron  mills.  Almost  in  a  moment  he 
came  upon  the  girl  of  the  lunch  basket. 
She  was  sitting  on  a  low  pile  of  boards 
and  close  beside  her  sat  a  workingman, 
bare-armed  and  sinewy,  a  swarthy 
man  with  small,  black  eyes,  and  a 
short,  black  beard.  He  was  eating 
with  evident  enjoyment  the  breakfast 
the  girl  had  brought  him.  Amos  Bran- 
don paused  at  the  picture ;  it  pleased 
him.  He  nodded  smilingly  to  the  girl, 
who  nodded  back,  and  when  the  swarthy 
man  looked  up  he  nodded  to  him,  too. 
Amos  leaned  against  a  pile  of  lumber. 

"Your  load  will  be  lighter  on  the 
way  back,"  he  said  to  the  girl. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "father  al- 
ways has  a  good  appetite." 

The  swarthy  man  looked  up.  He  nod- 
ded gravely  to  Amos. 

"  She's  a  good  girl,"  he  said,  slowly. 
"  Come  long  way." 

"  Yes,"  said  Amos.  "I'm  sure  she's 
a  good  girl." 

The  swarthy  man  looked  around  at 
the  object  of  his  praise.  There  was 
fondness  in  his  glance. 

"  Smart  girl,  too,"  he  said.  "  Teacher 
say  smartest  girl  in  the  English 
school."  He  said  this  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, but  with  evident  gratifica- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  father,"  cried  the  child,  with  a 
swift  little  blush. 

Then  the  swarthy  man's  rough  voice 
grew  softer. 

"She's  all  I  got,"  he  said. 

"  I  see,"  said  Amos  Brandon. 

"  Mutter  dead,  brudder  dead,  sister 
dead.  Only  Lena  left."  He  turned 
a  little  and  softly  stroked  the  girl's 
band. 

Something  rose  in  the  rich  man's 
throat,  and  a  mist  swam  before  his 
eyes. 

"Father  thinks  I  should  wear  my 
best  shoes,"  she  explained.  "  He 
doesn't  know  how  fast  this  walk  would 
wear  them  out." 

"Best  shoes,"  echoed  the  swarthy 
man;  "yes,  yes,  best  shoes."  He 
looked  at  Amos  Brandon.  Then  he 
softly  touched  the  girl's  shoulder  with 
a  forefinger  and  struck  himself  sharply 
on  forearm  and  chest. 

"She's  what  I  work  for,"  he  smil- 
ingly said. 

"I  must  go,"  remarked  Amos  Bran- 
don, hurriedly.  He  paused  and  stepped 
forward.  "  I  would  like  to  shake  hands 
with  you,"  he  said  to  the  swarthy  man, 
who  met  the  advancing  fingers  with  a 
warm  grasp.  Amos  nodded  to  the 
girl  and  strode  away. 

There  was  a  crosstown  car  waiting 
for  the  signal  to  start.  He  caught  it 
and  in  twenty  minutes  later  opened  the 
front  door  of  his  house.  The  house- 
keeper met  him  in  the  hall.  Her  anx- 
ious face  cleared. 

"Glad  you  have  returned,  Mr.  Bran- 
don," she  said.  "We  were  beginning 
to  worry  a  little  over  your  unusual  ab- 
sence." 

"Out  for  an  early  stroll,  Mrs.  Em- 


erson," he  said.  "Kindly  have  break- 
fast ready  in  half  an  hour." 

He  stepped  into  the  library  and 
opened  his  desk.  For  a  moment  he 
sat  in  deep  thought.  Then  he  rapidly 
indited  his  letter  : 

"My  dear  Mary— I  find  it  quite  im- 
possible to  hold  out  any  longer.  I 
am  growing  old  and  need  you,  dear 
child.  The  door  from  which  I  turned 
you  two  long  years  ago  is  open  for  you 
and  yours.  You  are  all  I  have  in  the 
world,  dear.  Without  you  the  house 
is  cold  and  desolate.  For  what  have 
I  been  toiling  all  these  years  but  for 
you  ?  Come  back  to  me,  daughter, 
and  all  will  be  forgotten.  Tell  your 
husband  that  a  hearty  handclasp 
awaits  him.  Say  to  him  that  I  confess 
that  I  sorely  misjudged  him. 

"  Write  to  me,  dear,  as  soon  as  you 
receive  this,  and  tell  me  when  to  ex- 
pect you  and  George.  Your  affection- 
ate father.  Amos  Brandon." 

He  looked  at  the  letter  when  he  had 
finished  it,  and  shook  his  head.  Then 
he  carefully  read  it  through.  Again 
he  showed  disapproval.  After  a 
moment  or  two  he  raised  the  sheet 
and  deliberately  tore  it  to  bits  of 
jagged  paper  and  tossed  them  into  the 
waste  basket. 

"Pshaw,"  he  smilingly  uttered, 
"  that's  too  slow.  I'll  hurry  down  and 
telegraph  Mary  that  I'm  coming  for 
them,  and  then  I'll  follow  by  the  first 
train." 

The  housekeeper  stood  in  the  door- 
way. 

"  Breakfast  is  ready,  Mr.  Brandon," 
she  announced. 

The  rich  man  whirled  toward  her. 

"Mrs.  Emerson,"  he  said,  "I  want 
you  to  put  Mary's  rooms  into  the 
nicest  possible  shape  at  once." 

The  housekeeper  started. 

"Is  Miss  Mary  coming  home,  sir?" 
she  eagerly  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Amos  Brandon,  "she's 
coming  home." — W.  R.  Rose. 


Some  Things  That  Are  Not  So. 

Cayenne  pepper  does  not  come  from 
a  pepper  plant,  nor  Burgundy  pitch 
from  Burgundy.  Jerusalem  artichokes 
do  not  come  from  Jerusalem,  nor  turk- 
eys from  Turkey.  Camel's  hair  brushes 
are  made  from  the  tail  of  the  squirrel. 
German  silver  is  not  silver,  and  it  was 
invented  in  China.  Cork  legs  are  not 
made  of  cork;  neither  do  they  come 
from  Cork,  Ireland.  Prussian  blue 
does  not  come  from  Prussia.  Irish 
stew  is  not  an  Irish  but  an  English  dish. 
Cleopatra's  Needle  was  set  up  a  thou- 
sand years  before  that  lady  was  born. 
Shamoy  leather  is  not  the  hide  of  a 
chamois,  but  the  flesh  side  of  sheep- 
skins. 


Light  in  the  Sick  Chamber. 

The  quantity  of  light  admitted  into 
the  sick  chamber  is  a  matter  of  im- 
mense importance  to  its  suffering  occu- 
pant. As  light  is  an  element  of  cheer- 
fulness, it  is  on  that  account  desirable 
that  as  much  should  be  admitted  as  the 
patient  can  bear  without  inconvenience. 
The  light  should  be  soft  and  subdued, 
not  glaring,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  bright,  lustrous  objects,  such  as 
crystals  and  looking-glasses,  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  patient's  view,  and  that 
neither  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle 
nor  its  reflection  in  a  mirror  be  suffered 
to  annoy  him  by  flashing  across  his  field 
of  vision. 


"  SnE  talked  to  him  just  to  let  him 
know  she  wasn't  afraid  of  old  bache- 
lors." 

"  Yes?" 

"And  he  talked  to  her  just  to  let 
her  know  he  wasn't  afraid  of  widows." 
"Well?" 

"Oh,  they're  married  now." — Chi- 
cago Record. 


"Josiar,"  said  Mrs.  Corntossel, 
"  what  is  these  neglijay  shirts  I  see  ad- 
vertised in  the  bargain  sales  ?"  "  Well, 
they  ain't  quite  so  prim  an'  scratchy  as 
a  b'iled  shirt — that  is  to  say,  a  reg'lar 
hard-b'iled  shirt.  I  reckon  neglijay  is 
what  you  might  call  a  soft-b'iled  shirt." 
— Washington  Star. 


Early  l^isin'. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  RnRiL  Press  by 
Ira  W.  Adams. 

I  never  really  did  believe  in  very  early 
risin'. 

In  gettin'  up  from  day  to  day  before  the 

daylight's  peopin'. 
Just  let  'er  peep— that's  just  the  sweetest 

time  on  earth 
To  do  some  real  old-fashioned  kind  of 

sleepin'. 

What  is  the  use,  I'd  like  to  know,  of  this 
eternal  rushin'  ? 
It  goes  against  the  grain  somewhat,  in 
my  poor  way  of  thinkin'; 
A  putterin'  'round  by  lantern  light  a  doin' 
up  the  chores. 
Before  the  silver  stars  of  night  have 
hardly  ceased  their  winkin'. 

I'd  never  leave  my  cozy  bed  when  I  was 
young  and  growin', 
Before  the  birds  were  singin'  or  the 
roosters  started  crowin'; 
There  was  plenty  time  enough  for  me 
when  "  Old  Sol  "  was  a  shinin', 
To  do  up  all  my  plowin'  my  reapin'  and 
my  mowin'. 

And  now,  at  three-score  years  and  ten,  it's 
not  at  all  surprisin', 
When  the  golden  streams  of  daylight 
through  my  window  blinds  come 
oreepin', 

That  I  quickly  close  my  eyes  upon  the 
bold  but  sly  intruder. 
And  spend  another  quiet  hour  in  sweet, 
refreshin'  sleepin'. 

Bay  State  Home,  Calistoga. 


The  Annexation  of  Cuby. 

A  new  humorist.  Miss  Alice  Caldwell 
Hegan,  contributes  to  the  September 
Century  a  short  story  about  the  physical 
salvation  of  a  horse. 

The  Wiggses  lived  in  the  Cabbage 
Patch.  It  was  not  a  real  cabbage 
patch,  but  a  queer  neighborhood  where 
ramshackle  cottages  played  hop-scotch 
over  the  railroad  tracks.  The  Wiggs 
family  consisted  of  Mrs.  Wiggs  and  five 
children.  The  boys  were  named  Jim 
and  Billy,  but  it  was  Mrs.  Wiggs's  boast 
that  her  three  little  girls  had  geography 
names.  First  came  Asia,  then  Aus- 
tralia. When  the  last  baby  arrived, 
and  Billy  stood  looking  down  at  the 
small  bundle,  he  had  asked  anxiously: 
"  Are  you  goin'  to  have  it  fer  a  boy  or  a 
girl,  ma  ?  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  had  answered: 
"A  girl,  Billy,  and  her  name  is  Euro- 
pena." 

Hard  work  and  strict  economy  were 
necessary  in  the  little  household.  Mrs. 
Wiggs  took  in  washing,  Jim  worked  at 
the  factory,  and  the  others  helped  as 
best  they  could. 

The  direct  road  to  fortune,  however, 
according  to  Billy's  ideas,  could  best  be 
traveled  in  a  kindling  wagon,  and  while 
he  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  broken- 
down  wagon,  sole  relic  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wiggs,  he  had  nothing  to  hitch  to  it. 
Scarcely  a  week  passed  that  he  did  not 
agitate  the  question,  and  as  Mrs. 
Wiggs  often  said  : 

"When  Billy  Wiggs  done  set  his  head 
to  a  thing  he's  as  good  as  got  it." 

Consequently  she  was  not  surprised 
when  he  rushed  breathlessly  into  the 
kitchen  one  evening  about  supper  time, 
and  exclaimed  in  excited  tones  : 

"  Ma,  I've  got  a  horse!  He  was 
bavin'  a  fit  on  the  commons,  an'  they 
was  goin'  to  shoot  him,  an'  I  ast  the  man 
to  give  him  to  me." 

"  My  land,  Billy  !  what  do  you  want 
with  a  fit  horse  ?  "  asked  his  mother. 

"  'Cause  I  knowed  you  could  cure  him. 
The  man  said  if  I  took  him  I'd  have  to 
pay  fer  cartin'  away  his  carcass  ;  but  I 
said  all  right,  I'll  take  him  anyway. 
Come  on,  ma,  an'  see  him  !  "  And  Billy 
hurried  back  to  his  new  possession. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  pinned  a  shawl  over  her 
head  and  ran  across  the  commons.  A 
group  of  men  stood  about  the  writhing 
animal,  but  the  late  owner  had  de- 
parted. 

"  He's 'most  gone,"  said  one  of  the 
men  as  she  came  up.  "I  tole  Billy 
you'd  beat  him  fer  takin'  that  ole  nag 
offen  the  man's  ban's." 

"Well,  I  won't,"  said  Mrs.  Wiggs, 
stoutly.  "Billy  Wiggs  's  got  more 
sense  than  most  men  I  know.  That 
boss's  carcass  is  worth  somethin'.  I' 
spect  he'd  bring  'bout  $2  dollars  dead 
an'  mebbe  more  livin'.    Anyway,  I'm 
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goin'  to  save  him  if  there's  any  save  to 
him." 

She  stood  with  her  arms  on  her  hips 
and  critically  surveyed  her  patient. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what's  the  matter  with 
him,"  was  her  final  diagnosis;  "his 
lights  is  riz.  Bill,  I'm  goin'  home  fer 
some  medicine.  You  set  on  his  head 
so's  he  can't  git  up,  an'  ma'U  be  right 
back  in  a  minute." 

The  crowd  which  had  collected  to  see 
the  horse  shot  began  to  disperse,  for  it 
was  supper  time,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  see  now  but  the  poor  suffering  horse 
with  Billy  Wiggs  patiently  sitting  on 
his  head. 

When  Mrs.  Wiggs,  returned  she  car- 
ried a  bottle  and  what  appeared  to  be 
a  large  marble.  "  This  here  is  a  calomel 
pill,"  she  explained.  "  I  jes  rolled  the 
calomel  in  with  some  soft  light  bread. 
Now  you  prop  his  jaw  open  with  a  lit- 
tle stick,  an'  I'll  shove  it  in  ;  then  hole 
his  head  back,  while  I  pour  down  some 
water  an'  turkentine  outen  this  bottle." 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  this 
was  accomplished,  for  the  old  horse  had 
evidently  seen  a  vision  of  the  happy 
hunting  ground  and  was  loath  to  return 
to  the  sordid  earth.  His  limbs  were  al- 
ready stiffening  in  death,  and  only  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  were  visible.  Mrs. 
Wiggs  noted  these  discouraging  symp- 
toms, and  saw  that  violent  measures 
were  necessary. 

"  Gether  some  sticks  an'  build  a  fire 
quick  as  you  kin.  I've  got  to  run  over 
home.  Build  it  right  up  clost  to  him, 
Billy  ;  we've  got  to  git  him  het  up." 

She  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  and  tak- 
ing several  cakes  of  tallow  from  the 
shelf,  threw  them  into  a  tin  bucket. 
Then  she  hesitated  for  a  moment.  The 
kettle  of  soup  was  steaming  away  on 
the  stove,  ready  for  supper.  Mrs. 
Wiggs  did  not  believe  in  sacrificing  the 
present  need  to  the  future  comfort. 
She  threw  in  a  liberal  portion  of  pep- 
per, and  seizing  the  kettle  in  one  hand, 
and  the  bucket  of  tallow  in  the  other, 
she  staggered  back  to  the  bonfire. 

"Now,  Billy,"  she  commanded,  "put 
this  bucket  of  tallow  down  there  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  fire.  Look  out, 
don't  tip  it — there  !  Now  you  come 
here  an'  help  me  pour  this  soup  into 
the  bottle.  I'm  goin'  to  git  that  ole 
boss  so  het  up  he'll  think  he's  bavin'  a 
sunstroke.  Seems  sorter  bad  to  keep 
on  pesterin'  him  when  he's  so  near  gone, 
but  this  here  soup'U  feel  good  when  it 
once  gits  inside  him." 

When  the  kettle  was  empty,  the  soup 
was  impartially  distributed  over  Mrs. 
Wiggs  and  the  patient,  but  a  goodly 
amount  had  "got  inside,"  and  already 
the  horse  was  losing  his  rigidity. 

Only  once  did  Billy  pause  in  his  work, 
and  that  was  to  ask  : 

"  Ma,  what  do  think  I'd  better  name 
him  ?  " 

Giving  names  was  one  of  Mrs.  Wiggs's 
chief  accomplishments,  and  usually  re- 
quired much  thoughtful  consideration ; 
but  in  this  case,  if  there  was  to  be  a 
christening,  it  must  be  at  once. 

"I'd  like  a  jography  name,"  sug- 
gested Billy,  feeling  that  nothing  was 
too  good  to  bestow  on  his  treasure. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  stood  with  the  soup  drip- 
ping from  her  hands,  and  earnestly  con- 
templated the  horse.  Babies,  pigs, 
goats,  and  puppies  had  drawn  largely 
on  her  supply  of  late,  and  geography 
names  especially  were  scarce. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Billy,  we'll  call 
him  Guby  !  It's  a  town  I  heard  'em 
talkin'  'bout  at  the  grocery." 

By  this  time  the  tallow  was  melted, 
and  Mrs.  Wiggs  carried  it  over  to  the 
horse  and  put  each  of  his  hoofs  into  the 
hot  liquid,  while  Billy  rubbed  the  legs 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  young  arms. 

'^That's  right,"  she  said.  "  Now  you 
run  home  an'  git  that  piece  of  carpet 
by  my  bed,  an'  we'll  kiver  him  up.  I 
am  goin'  to  git  them  fence  rails  over 
yonder  to  keep  the  fire  goin'." 

Through  the  long  night  they  worked 
with  their  patient,  and  when  the  first 
glow  of  morning  appeared  in  the  east, 
a  triumphant  procession  wended  its 
way  across  the  Cabbage  Patch.  First 
came  a  woman  bearing  sundry  pails, 
kettles,  and  bottles  ;  next  came  a  very 
sleepy  little  boy  leading  a  trembling 
old  horse,  with  soup  all  over  his  head, 
tallow  on  his  feet,  and  a  strip  of  rag 
carpet  tied  about  his  middle. 

Thus  Cuby,  like  his  geographical 


namesake,  emerged  from  a  violent 
ordeal  of  reconstruction  with  a  mangled 
constitution,  internal  dissension,  a  de- 
cided preponderance  of  foreign  element, 
but  a  fi  rm  and  abiding  trust  in  the  new 
power  with  which  his  fortunes  had  been 
irrevocably  cast. 


Rescuing  a  Pack  Horse. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "The  Crown  of 
the  Continent,"  in  the  September  Cen- 
tury, George  Bird  Grinnell  describes  a 
misadventure  which  befell  an  exploring 
party  in  the  St.  Mary's  Lake  country 
in  northern  Montana. 

For  a  few  yards  below  the  crossing, 
the  sharply  sloping  mountain  side  is 
overgrown  with  alders,  and  then  breaks 
off  in  a  cliff  100  feet  high.  The  trail  is 
12  or  15  mches  wide,  but  appears  nar- 
rower, for  the  summer's  growth  of 
weeds,  grass,  and  alder  sprouts  ex- 
tends out  over  it.  The  man  who  was  in 
advance  was  on  foot,  leading  a  pack- 
horse.  After  him  came  another  loaded 
animal,  and  this  was  closely  followed  by 
two  horsemen.  When  these  were 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  brook  cross- 
ing they  heard  a  yell  of  dismay  from 
the  man  in  front,  and  then  a  shout : 
"  The  black  mare  has  rolled  down  the 
hill  !  "  Slipping  off  their  horses  and 
leaving  them  standing  in  the  trail,  they 
ran  forward,  and  reached  the  scene  of 
disaster  just  in  time  to  see  the  second 
pack  horse  spring  upon  a  large  flat 
rock  which  lay  in  the  way,  and  as  its 
four  unshod  feet  came  down  on  the 
smooth  stone,  it  slipped,  lost  its  foot- 
ing and  rolled  slowly  off  the  trail.  It 
had  not  fairly  got  started  before  the 
men  had  it  by  the  head  and  had  stopped 
its  descent,  holding  it  by  the  loosened 
hackamore.  The  animal  made  one  or 
two  struggles  to  regain  its  footing,  but 
the  brush,  the  slope,  and  its  load  made 
it  impossible  for  it  to  rise,  and  it  lay 
there  while  the  three  men  held  it. 
Meanwhile  the  black  mare  by  a  lucky 
chance  had  regained  her  feet  before 
reaching  the  precipice,  and  was  now 
making  her  way  up  the  slope  toward 
the  trail. 

To  get  the  pack  off  the  fallen  beast 
was  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  A  man 
climbed  down  the  rocks  behind  the  horse, 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  its  feet  if 
it  should  fiounder,  and  cut  the  lacing 
which  attaches  the  hook  to  the  lash 
cinch,  thus  freeing  the  load,  which  was 
then  readily  pulled  aside,  and  with  a 
little  effort  and  help  the  horse  stood  on 
its  feet. 

Little  Philip  wanted  to  go  visiting 
the  other  day.  He  longed  to  go  to  see 
Mazie,  who  lives  nearly  two  blocks 
away.  After  a  good  deal  of  teasing, 
his  mother  said  he  might  go. 

"And  may  I  stay  to  lunch?"  the 
boy  asked. 

"  You  may  if  Mazie's  mother  asks 
you  to,"  was  the  reply.  "  If  she  doesn't, 
be  sure  to  come  home  before  noon." 

Philip  reached  Mazie's  house  a  few 
minutes  later  and  galloped  up  on  the 
porch  where  the  little  girl's  mother 
was  sitting. 

"Mrs.  Parker,  he  said,  half  out  of 
breath,  "I've  come  to  play  with  Mazie 
all  day,  and  my  mother  says  I  must  not 
stay  here  to  lunch  unless  you  asked  me 
to,  but  I  ain't  hungry  yet." 

He  was  invited  to  stay. — Record- 
Herald. 

"Did  you  ask  papa?"  she  ques- 
tioned, eagerly. 

"  Yes  ;  and  it's  all  off,"  he  responded, 
as  one  in  a  dream. 

"  Why,  did  he  refuse?" 

"No;  but  he  said  when  I  asked  to 
take  you  away  from  him  I  was  asking 
to  take  away  the  light  of  his  life  ;  that 
the  home  without  you  would  be  a 
prison  cell." 

"Well,  all  papas  say  that,  you  big, 
tender-hearted  fellow." 

"I  know,"  he  responded,  huskily; 
"  but  it  isn't  that." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  Can't  you  see  ?  He  expects  me  to 
take  you  away  from  home,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  the  nerve  after  he  talked 
like  that  to  stay — and — er — well,  don't 
you  see  ?  " 

"I  see,"  she  answered,  coldly. — In- 
dianapolis Sun. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Grape  Jam. — Wash  and  stem  the 
grapes  ;  throw  them  into  a  kettle  with 
just  sufficient  water  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face. Boil  for  twenty  minutes  or  until 
the  grapes  are  soft.  Press  through  a 
colander.  Measure,  and  to  each  pint 
allow  half  a  pound  of  sugar.  Mix  the 
two  together  and  boil  for  twenty  min- 
utes.   When  cool  seal. 

Coffee  Whip  (to  be  Served  in 
Glasses). — Place  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
unground  coffee  in  a  pan  and  brown  it, 
if  already  roasted  heat  until  very  hot 
stirring  all  the  time  ;  turn  at  once  into 
one  pint  of  rich,  cold  cream  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  fine  sugar  and  stir  a 
minute.  Let  it  become  very  cold,  re- 
move the  coffee  and  whip  to  a  stiff 
froth. 

To  Boil  Rice  Plain. — Wash  half  a 
cupful  of  rice,  drain  from  the  water, 
have  on  a  fire  a  very  large  saucepan 
nearly  full  of  salted  boiling  water.  Turn 
the  rice  into  this  and  boil  hard  for 
twenty  minutes,  pour  all  into  a  colan- 
der, drain  well,  and  put  the  rice  in  a 
smaller  saucepan  on  the  back  of  the 
stove,  where  it  will  be  kept  warm, 
without  cooking,  until  moisture  has 
evaported.    Then  serve. 

Curried  Eggs. — Slice  two  onions  and 
fry  them  in  butter  ;  mix  with  a  pint  of 
good  broth,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
tablespoonful  of  Maharajah  Royal  India 
curry  powder  well  stirred  in.  Stew  un- 
til quite  tender.  Mix  with  this  a  cup 
of  cream  and  thicken  with  arrowroot 
or  cornstarch.  Simmer  a  few  minutes, 
then  add  six  or  eight  hard-boiled  eggs 
cut  in  slices  ;  heat  this  thoroughly,  but 
do  not  allow  it  to  come  to  a  boil. 

Little-Neck  Clam  Salad. — Roast 
two  dozen  small  little-necks,  put  them 
in  a  bowl  and  cover  them  with  a  plain 
dressing  ;  let  them  stand  half  an  hour. 
Put  into  the  salad  bowl  the  inside 
leaves  of  two  heads  of  lettuce,  add  to 
it  half  a  pint  of  cooked  shrimps,  cold. 
Add  the  clams  next  and  cover  with  a 
remoulade  sauce,  which  is  made  the 
same  as  mayonnaise,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  hard-boiled  egg  yolks  are 
used  instead  of  the  raw  egg. 

Lamb  Kidneys  on  Toast. — Skin  half 
a  dozen  lamb's  kidneys,  cut  in  halves, 
remove  all  the  fibers,  and  leave  soaking 
for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  containing  a  couple  of  teaspoons 
of  vinegar.  Melt  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan,  roll  the  kidneys 
in  flour,  and  put  them  in  butter ;  let 
them  cook  five  minutes,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Then  add  a  couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  chopped  parsley,  and  either 
a  wineglass  of  white  wine  or  half  as 
much  sherry  and  a  little  hot  water. 
Let  them  simmer  five  or  ten  minutes 
longer,  then  season  to  taste,  with  salt 
and  pepper,  Cayenne  being  best.  Serve 
on  toast,  or  pile  the  kidneys  on  a  plat- 
ter, pour  the  gravy  over,  and  decorate 
with  my  tiny  squares  of  toast. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Stock,  to  be  used  in  preparing  purees 
or  sauces,  is  made  from  the  neck  or 
shin  of  beef.  Four  quarts  of  water  to 
four  pounds  of  meat  is  the  proper  pro- 
portion. Place  the  meat  in  the  stock 
pot,  add  the  water,  and  then  proceed 
as  directed  for  consomme. 

In  place  of  creamed  oysters,  that 
have  occupied  an  honored  place  in  the 
bill  of  fare  during  the  winter,  creamed 
chicken  or  sweetbreads  will  be  found 
equally  delightful.  For  every  pair  of 
sweetbreads  allow  one  can  of  mush- 
rooms or  three  pounds  of  chicken. 
Parboil  and  pick  apart  the  sweet- 
breads, or  cut  the  chicken  into  dice, 
and  wash  and  chop  the  mushrooms  fine. 
Make  two  cupfuls  of  cream  sauce,  al- 
lowing one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and 
the  same  quantity  of  butter  to  every 
cupful  of  cream.  Add  the  mushrooms 
and  sweetbreads.  Season  with  salt 
and  paprika  and  a  teaspoonful  of  chop- 
ped parsley  as  it  is  wanted. 

Nothing  is  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  as 
freckles,  and  the  better  way  is  to  avoid 
acquiring  them,  if  possible.  You  should 
never  go  on  the  water  or  even  to  walk 
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Every  portion  of  an 

ELCIIM 

WJITCH 

— and  every  machine  used  to 
make  it— is  made  In  tlie  Elgin 
factory.  The  Watch  Word  every- 
where is  Elgin.  Every  Elgin 
Watch  ha.s  the  word  "Elgin"  en- 
graved on  the  works.  Booklet  free. 

ELGIK    NATIONAL  WAT€H  CO. 
Elsin,  lU. 


Employment 


is  offered  to  Women,  Men,  irrown  Glrla  and  Boys 
In  the  vicinity  o'  their  homes  by  our  Subscription 
Department.  We  give  liberal  compensation; 
tbe  most  generous  terms  ever  offered.  Prompt 
reply  secures  a  deslrabi*'  and  per iinnent  posi- 
tion as  our  tpecial  authorized  representative, 
with  exclusive  rights  Previous  experience  de- 
sirable, but  not  necessary.  FKANK  L.lC9L.IK'.-< 
POPULAR  MO^THLY,  for  years  a  leader 
amon^  toe  best  10-cent  illustrated  magazines  for 
the  home  la  stronger,  brighter,  better  than  ever 
Articles,  Stories  by  famous  writers;  illustrations 
by  well-known  artists.  Outfit  free  to  persons  ac- 
cepted as  agents.  Write  us  a  postal  to-day  and 
name  two  references.  This  is  an  opportunity 
too  good  to  neglect. 

FKANK  LbSLIK  PUBLISHING  HOCsK, 

(Founded  1855) 
141-147  FIffh  Aveniiff.  New  Tork. 


without  a  sunshade,  whether  you  wear 
a  hat  or  not.  If  you  indulge  in  sea 
bathing,  be  sure  to  wear  a  broad- 
rimmed  hat  to  shade  the  face.  After 
exposure  to  sun  or  wind  in  walking, 
driving  or  bathing,  apply  a  lotion  made 
of  one-half  ounce  of  rosewater,  three 
grains  of  borate  of  soda  and  a  half 
pound  of  orange  flower  water.  It  is 
wise  also  to  apply  cold  cream  to  the  face; 
before  going  out  wipe  it  off  with  a  soft 
cloth  and  dust  rice  powder  lightly  over. 
With  these  precautions  one  is  moder- 
ately certain  to  keep  free  from  the 
blemish  of  freckles. 

To  stew  green  corn  husk  and  clean 
as  for  boiled  corn.  With  a  sharp  kkife 
cut  off  the  top  of  the  grains  without 
cutting  close  to  the  cob,  and  with  the 
back  of  the  knife  press  out  the  remain- 
ing pulp.  When  cut  in  this  way  the 
corn  is  much  juicier  than  when  the 
grains  are  cut  close  to  the  cob.  But- 
ter well  (to  prevent  sticking)  the  inside 
of  a  granite  kettle,  add  a  cup  of  milk, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  quantity 
and  juiciness  of  the  corn.  When  boiling 
add  the  corn,  cook  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  or  until  it  loses  its  raw  taste, 
stirring  frequently,  and  season  to  taste 
with  salt,  pepper,  butter  and  sugar. 

A  dainty  little  bag  to  hold  soiled 
neckbands  is  made  from  two  lawn  hand- 
kerchiefs. Choose  two  alike  having  a 
pretty  embroidered  edge,  and  put  them 
together  to  form  the  bag.  Those  with 
a  rather  narrow  embroidery  should  be 
selected,  and  they  are  stitched  together 
around  three  sides,  just  below  the  em- 
broidery, to  form  a  frill.  Around  the 
opening  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
edge  stitch  a  beading,  through  which 
ribbon  of  the  desired  width  is  run.  A 
narrow  ribbon  is  to  be  preferred. 
These  can  hang  at  the  side  of  a  dress- 
ing table  or  bureau,  and  are  both  useful 
and  ornamental. 

Tomatoes  canned  whole  for  salads 
will  prove  convenient  in  the  winter. 
Small,  plump,  round  ones  should  be 
selected  for  the  purpose.  To  scald 
them,  put  them  into  a  wire  basket  and 
plunge  once  or  twice  in  deep  boiling 
water.  Peel  carefully  and  put  them 
into  jars  that  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned.  Fill  jars  with  cold  water  and 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each.  Ar- 
range the  rubbers  and  put  the  covers 
on  loosely.  Put  the  jars  in  a  big  boiler 
on  muffin  rings  or  something  that  will 
keep  them  from  the  bottom.  Add  cold 
water  until  it  reaches  two-thirds  the 
height  of  the  jars.  Boil  ten  minutes 
after  the  water  reaches  the  boiling 
point. 
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Produce  Market 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  4,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   Ti%®1\%  76X@75X 

Thursday  713i@71 

Friday   71M@72H  75H@76X 

Saturday  *  @    ®  

Monday  »  @    @  

Tuesday   71K@71  75?i®74« 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   36  @35  3i%®S!% 

Thursday   35Ji@35  375£@37J4 

Friday   85   @35H  37M®37?i 

Saturday  *  @    @  

Monday  *  @    @  

Tuesday   3594@34X  S7X@37H 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   1  00«@1  OOH      1  0il4®  

Friday   1  0OJ£@    @  

Saturday  *  @    @  

Monday  *  @    @  

Tuesday   1  OOX®    @  

Wednesday   1  00  W®   1  04  H®  


♦Holiday. 


WHEAT. 


Not  much  life  has  been  displayed  in  the 
local  wheat  market  since  last  review,  and 
with  holidays  and  strikes  and  mob  war- 
fare, it  is  not  surprising  that  very  little 
was  accomplished  in  the  grain  trade. 
There  is  a  big  fleet  of  ships  here  to  be 
loaded  and  large  quantities  of  grain  are 
exposed  to  the  elements,  with  poor  pros- 
pects of  moving  the  same  before  rains  set 
in.  These  strikes  are  working  serious 
loss  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  who  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with,  and  are  in 
no  way  responsible  for,  the  differences  at 
issue  between  the  labor  unions  and  the 
employers.  Only  two  cargoes  of  wheat 
were  sent  afloat  from  this  port  in  August, 
where  there  should  have  been  at  least  two 
dozen.  A  few  ships  are  now  loading,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  September  makes  as  good 
a  showing  in  the  way  of  wheat  exports  as 
the  number  of  vessels  and  the  amount  of 
wheat  now  available  admit  of  and  the  in- 
terests of  farmers  require.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions,  the  market  has  naturally 
not  shown  firmness,  although  quotable 
values  have  not  been  materially  disturbed. 
There  is  a  fair  foreign  demand,  but  no 
pronounced  shortage  in  sight  at  present 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1901,  deUvery,  $1.00J@1.00|. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  81.04J@  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board  for  December,  1901,  wheat, 
Sl.OOi  was  bid,  $1.00|  asked;  May,  1902, 
sold  at  $1.04|. 

California  Milling  »1  00  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   96H® 

Oregon  Valley   87W®1  02H 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  ®1  05 

Washington  Club   97H@1  00 

on  qualities  wheat   95  ®  97H 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Liv.  quotations         6s4Hd@685d  5sllHd@6s0d 

Freight  rates   38^@40s  37H@383K8 

Local  market   tl  05®  1  07H       96;<@$1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  September  1st  and  August  1st: 

Tons —                  Aug.  1st.  Sept.  1st. 

Wheat                          70,868  *110,871 

Barley                          40,649  t66,543 

Oats                              3,281  4,109 

Corn                                  342  171 

*  Including  68,508  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
41,131  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  43,195  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
21,247  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  CaU  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  an  increase  of 
40,003  tons  for  the  month  of  August.  A 
year  ago  there  were  177,171  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

Considering  the  slow  movement  in  most 
lines  of  produce,  the  exports  of  flour  are 
proving  of  fairly  respectable  proportions, 
going  mainly  by  steamer  to  South  America 


and  China.  Most  of  the  flour  going  out- 
ward is  being  delivered  on  contracts. 
Local  business  is  very  light.  Quotations 
are  unchanged,  but  market  inclines  in 
favor  of  buyers. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  28@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice  2  S0®2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  25@8  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  50@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  25 

BARLEY. 
There  is  an  active  demand  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States  for  barley  to  be 
used  for  brewing,  but  most  of  the  barley 
inquired  for  is  wanted  in  the  very  near 
future,  to  have  it  abroad  in  time  for  the 
malting  season.  If  the  existing  strikes 
continue  much  longer,  some  of  the  large 
orders  now  on  market  will  likely  go  un- 
filled, owing  to  inability  to  get  the  grain 
afloat  within  the  required  time.  Two 
large  steamer  cargoes,  aggregating  11,000 
tons  and  having  a  clearance  valuation  of 
$196,000,  were  sent  outward  the  past  week, 
bound  to  St.  Vincent  for  orders.  Some 
shipments  are  also  being .  made  to  New 
York  per  regular  steamer  lines.  While  not 
quotably  higher,  the  market  for  all  ship- 
ping grades  is  firm  at  existing  quotations. 
Trading  in  feed  descriptions  is  light  and 
almost  wholly  on  local  account.  Market 
for  feed  barley  is  easy  in  tone. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72^4®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  ®  72M 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   77^®  83-IC 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  @1  05 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  @  90 

OATS. 

The  market  is  not  displaying  much 
activity,  buyers'  needs  being  in  the  main 
less  urgent  than  they  were  a  few  weeks 
ago.  There  is  an  easier  tone,  and  pros- 
pects that  prices  will  average  lower  as 
soon  as  Oregon  and  Washington  oats  of 
current  crop  begin  to  arrive  freely.  Lib- 
eral receipts  from  the  north  are  looked 
for  in  a  few  weeks. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  @1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  00  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  CO  ®I  17(4 

Milling   1  20   @1  SO 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  22V4®1  30 

Black  Russian   85  @1  15 

Red   85  ®1  25 

CORN. 

Market  continues  to  be  so  lightly  sup- 
plied with  both  domestic  and  imported 
that  there  is  very  little  upon  which  to 
base  quotations.  Nearly  all  the  white 
corn  lately  offered  has  been  taken  for 
shipment  to  Mexico. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  70  @1  76 

Large  Yellow   1  65  @1  70 

Small  Yellow   1  75  ®  

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)          1  60  ®  

RYE. 

There  has  been  some  recent  purchasing 
for  export  at  75@77Jc.,  Port  Costa  deliv- 
ery, but  scarcely  anything  doing  on  local 
account. 

Good  to  choice,  new   77^®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Local  millers  are  expecting  arrivals  of 
now,  and  are  sparing  no  pains  to  talk 
prices  down  to  the  utmost  limit  possible. 
There  have  been  no  recent  transfers,  so 
far  as  reported. 

<3ood  to  choice   1  45  @1  60 

BEANS. 

Not  much  stock  in  this  center,  either 
new  or  old,  upon  which  to  operate  at 
present.  A  few  new  boans,  principally 
Lady  Washingtons  and  Black-eyes,  are 
putting  in  an  appearance,  and  dealers  are 
endeavoring  to  bear  down  values,  with  a 
view  of  laying  in  stocks  of  new  crop. 
With  no  old  beans  of  consequence  to  con- 
tend against,  however,  and  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  supplies  of  new  will  prove  ex- 
cessive this  season,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  growers  should  not  realize 
profitable  figures  for  most  varieties  of  the 
crop  now  being  harvested.  Horse  beans 
have  been  ruling  low,  largely  on  account 
of  many  offerings  showing  devastations  of 
a  bug  which  germinates  on  the  inside. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  75  @5  OO 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  90  ffl5  00 

Lady  Washington   3  25  ®3  75 

Pinks   2  40  ®2  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  75  @2  85 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   6  40  ®6  50 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ®1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 

An  inactive  market  is  noted,  with  values 
nominally  the  same  as  have  been  current 
for  some  time  past.  Choice  Green  are 
steadily  held.  To  effect  free  sales  of  Niles 
at  this  date,  comparatively  low  figures 
would  probably  have  to  be  accepted. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  25  @2  50 

Niles  Peas   1  50  ®1  76 


WOOL. 

A  healthy  tone  prevails  in  the  wool 
market,  but  there  is  not  much  doing  here, 
as  wools  are  not  offering  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  operators  to  do  any 
wholesale  purchasing.  Much  of  the  Fall 
wool  is  being  picked  up  in  the  interior, 
in  the  interest  of  local  handlers  and  East- 
ern dealers  and  manufacturers.  Business 
doing  locally  is  within  range  of  quotably 
unchanged  values. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Lambs  11  @— 

Southern,  defective,  7mos  7  ®8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Mountain,  free   9  ®11 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6'/i®  8 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7  @  9 

HOPS. 

A  few  new  hops  have  arrived,  but  noth- 
ing of  consequence  has  been  yet  done  in 
them,  and  it  looks  as  though  trade  in  this 
line  would  be  on  a  drag  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  Dealers  talk  10@llc.  for  choice, 
while  growers  as  a  rule  have  higher  views 
and  refuse  to  accept  the  prices  named. 

Good  to  choice  1901  crop   11  ®13 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  previously 
noted  as  prevailing  in  the  hay  market 
continued  to  be  experienced  the  current 
week.  Both  buyer  and  seller,  producer 
and  dealer,  are  laboring  to  serious  disad- 
vantage, in  consequence  of  the  prolonged 
strike  preventing  hay  coming  forward 
and  being  delivered  in  as  large  quantities 
as  desired.  The  prospects  are  that  choice 
hay  will  rule  firmer  later  on,  while  dam- 
aged hay  will  likely  be  abundant  and 
cheap. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   7  50@I0  £0 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8  50310  50 

Clover   5  60®  7  00 

Stock   6  00@  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  10  00 

Straw,  ¥  bale   25®  40 

MILLSTUFFS. 

There  have  been  since  last  review  no 
accumulations  of  consequence  of  mill  offal 
of  any  sort.  Prices  have  remained  at 
much  the  same  high  range  lately  current. 
Rolled  Barley  was  in  fair  supply  and 
values  steady.  Milled  Corn  continues 
scarce  and  high. 

Bran,     ton   20  00®21  00 

Middlings   21  50®23  CO 

Shorts,  Oregon    20  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  00®  17  50 

Cornmeal   33  00®  

Cracked  Corn   34  00®  

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  is  in  too  light  stock  in 
this  center  to  be  quotable  at  present. 
Growers  are  asking  3c  per  pound  at  pri- 
mary points,  but  bids  as  a  rule  do  not  ex- 
ceed 2|c.  Seeds  quoted  below  are  held  at 
practically  unchanged  rates,  with  offer- 
ings and  demand  both  light. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3^@  Shi 

Rape   IH@  2ii 

Hemp   8'4@  3H 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  has  relapsed 
into  the  usual  inactive  condition  ex- 
perienced between  seasons.  The  light 
business  doing  in  Wool  Sacks  is  at  un- 
changed values.  Fruit  Bags  are  meeting 
with  moderate  custom,  prices  'ruling 
steady. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7X@  8H 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot ,. .  7%®  8 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fts  3i  @86 

Wool  Sacks,       lbs  83  @3» 

Fleece  Twine   8^4® — 

Gunnies   — @— 

Bean  Bags   6«®  55i 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  5Ji,  6,  6H 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7>4 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  and  Pelt  market  has  not  de- 
veloped any  material  change  since  last 
issue.  Offerings  are  meeting  with  fair  de- 
mand at  prevailing  values.  Tallow  is 
moving  into  second  hands  about  as  fast  as 
it  arrives  and  current  prices  for  same  are 
being  well  sustained. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  CuUt. 

Heavy  Steers,oyer56  lbs   10V4®—     9  ®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9^@—      8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8H®  9      8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs..  9  ®  8  @ — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs..   8H@  9     8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—     8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—     8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   19  @—    14  ®— 


Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  8)8..  16  @—  13  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  @—  15  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  SO  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  00  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®1  28 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  %(  skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  f)  skin   50  @  76 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4%  &  is 

Tallow,  No.  2   3%  ®  4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  37^ 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Arrivals  and  spot  offerings  are  of  rather 
moderate  volume,  but  there  is  as  much 
or  more  on  market  than  can  be  conven- 
iently or  advantageously  placed.  To  se- 
cure liberal  wholesale  custom,  prices  would 
have  to  be  shaded  in  favor  of  buyers.  In 
a  small  way  for  especially  desirable  lots 
slightly  higher  figures  than  are  quoted 
are  realized. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6Mi®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4!4®— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @— 

White  Comb,  IS)  frames  10  @12 

Amber  Comb   7  ®9 

Dark  Comb   9  ®  7K 

BEESWAX. 
Supplies   are  of  very  light  volume. 
There  is  a  fair  export  demand.  Values 
remain  without  quotable  change. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  1»  lb  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  is  rather  easy  in  tone, 
offerings  proving  ample  for  immediate  re- 
quirements. Mutton  is  in  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  current  needs,  prices  remaining 
without  change.  Veal  and  Small  Lamb 
are  both  in  very  limited  receipt,  but  are 
not  quotably  higher.  Hogs  did  not  sell  to 
as  good  advantage  as  preceding  week, 
although  most  offerings  were  needed  for 
immediate  use. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          6  ®  6Vi 

Beef,  second  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   5H®— 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   t%@  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6  ®  6M 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  6K 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5?4@  5Ji 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7Si@  1% 

Veal,  small,  VIb   9  @10 

Veal,  large,*  !b   Tri@  8 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   7'i@  8 

POULTRY. 
Chickens  were  in  more  liberal  supply,  as 
compared  with  the  demand,  than  during 
preceding  week,  and  values  averaged 
slightly  lower  for  young  stock,  old  fowls 
moving  at  same  easy  rates  which  had  been 
current.  For  a  few  Young  Turkeys 
18@20c  per  lb.  was  realized,  but  the  de- 
mand at  these  figures  was  very  limited. 
Geese  were  in  fair  request  for  the  Jewish 
holidays.  Ducks  had  to  be  large  and  fat  to 
receive  special  attention.  Pigeon  market 
was  quiet. 

Old  Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  !•>   11  @  12 

Old  Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  n>   9  ®  10 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   3  00  ®4  60 

Roosters,  old   3. 50  ®4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  @5  60 

Fryers   8  50  ®4  OO 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®3  50 

Broilers,  small   2  00  @2  50 

.Ducks,  old,  f>  dozen   3  00  ®3  60 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   3  50  ftS  uO 

Geese,  *  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  25  ®1  50 

BUTTER. 
Strictly  choice  fresh  is  not  in  heavy 
stock  and  such  is  meeting  with  a  moder- 
ately firm  market,  but  there  is  a  surplus 
of  defective  qualities.  Medium  grades 
meet  with  but  little  inquiry,  as  the  major- 
ity of  consumers  who  are  content  with 
other  than  best  fresh  are  running  on  cold 
storage  stock. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  Tb   25  @36 

Creamery,  fiists   22  @23 

Creamery,  seconds   20  @ — 

Dairy,  select   22  @2S 

Dairy,  firsts   20  @21 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @ — 

Mixed  store   H  ©'* 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @21 

Pickled  Roll,     lb    19  @20 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17M 

CHEESE. 
Stocks  of  domestic  product  are  by  no 
means  heavy  of  either  regular  flats  or 
small  sizes,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
enough  for  the  immediate  demand  at  full 
current  rates.  Eastern  cheese  is  in  fair 
supply,  Cheddars  selling  within  range  of 
12@15c.,  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   11  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @10>4 

California,  fair  to  good   8W@10 

California  Cheddar   — ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   11  ®11S4 
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EGGS. 

Strictly  choice  to  select  fresh,  uniformly 
large  and  white  eggs,  are  arriving  spar- 
ingly, and  for  this  description  the  market 
is  firm,  some  sales  being  made  a  little 
above  quotations.  Fresh  eggs  which  are 
irregular  as  to  size,  color  and  quality,  have 
to  sell  down  on  a  par  with  cold  storage 
stock.  The  latter  are  being  offered  freely 
at  easy  figures. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  27  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  25  ®26 

California,  good  to  choice  store   22  @23 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   19  @21 

Cold  Storage   19  @21 

VEGETABLES. 
The  noteworthy  feature  of  the  market 
the  current  week  is  the  continued  brisk 
demand  for  Onions,  and  the  stiff  prices 
ruling  on  the  same,  a  sharp  advance  hav- 
ing been  established  over  quotable  rates 
of  preceding  week.  Heavy  shipments  are 
still  being  made  to  Eastern  points.  Other 

.  vegetables  in  season  were  in  the  main  in 
ample  supply  for  current  needs,  selling  in 
most  instances  within  same  range  of  fig- 
ures quoted  in  last  issue. 

Asparagus,  ^  box   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  *  »   1%®  2^ 

Beans,  Lima,  H  ft   2^4®  3V4 

Beans,  Wax,  1«  ft   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,      100  fts. . .     55  ®  65 

Cauliflower,  ^>  dozen   40  @  50 

Corn,  Green,      sacl5   50  @  75 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda, 'S*  large  crate.     75  @1  25 

Cucumbers,  Bay,     large  box   25  @  40 

Egg  Plant,  f>  box   35  50 

Garlic,  lift   2  @  3 

Okra,  Green,  ^  t  ox   40  @  65 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  fl  cental        1  25  @1  35 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  ft   2  @  2V4 

■  Peas,  good  to  choice,  f,  sack   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f»  sack   30  @  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  ^  box   40  @  6U 

Squash  Summer,  f>  small  box   25  @  40 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box. .     50  @  75 

Tomatoes,     large  box   35  @  75 

Tomatoes,  f>  small  box   20  @  40 

POTATOES. 
Stiff  prices  are  still  being  realized  for 
potatoes,  the  demand  from  points  east  of 
the  Rockies  being  in  excess  of  immediate 
offerings.  That  the  market  will  develop 
any  special  weakness  for  months  to  come 
does  not  now  seem  probable.  Pacific  coast 
growers  with  large  yields  of  potatoes  this 
season  have  certainly  no  just  cause  for 
complaint.  Sweet  Potatoes  are  arriving 
from  several  sections,  with  the  demand 
for  them  not  particularly  brisk,  and  they 
are  going  at  generally  easy  figures. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ¥  100  ft s              1  40  @1  65 

San  Leandro,  in  sacks,  ^  cental         1  40  @1  60 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ^cental..  1  25  @1  40 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks           1  25  @1  40 

Sweets,  new,     cental                        50  @1  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Changes  were  not  very  numerous  or 
pronounced  in  quotable  values  for  fresh 
fruits  now  in  season.  While  receipts  were 
of  fairly  liberal  volume  in  the  aggregate, 
the  proportion  of  choice  to  select  qualities 
was  not  heavy.  The  most  urgent  inquiry 
was  for  high-grade  fruit,  and  the  firmness 
which  existed  in  the  market  was  confined 
to  fruit  of  this  sort.  Apple  market  was 
lightly  stocked  with  choice  to  select,  such 
as  fine  Gravenstein,  and  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  fruit  the  market  showed  firmness, 
with  sales  of  superior  quality,  four  tiers 
to  the  box,  at  $1.25.  Low  grade  Apples 
could  not  be  said  to  be  salable  to  advan- 
tage, although  supplies  of  same  were  not 
especially  heavy.  Canners  were  in  the 
market  for  Bartlett  Peafs,  Peaches  and 
Plums,  but  gave  most  attention  to  choice 
Pears  and  fine  Clingstone  Peaches.  Bart- 
lett Pears  were  quotable  up  to  $35  per  ton 
wholesale,  strictly  fancy  being  salable  for 
more  money.  Most  of  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness in  Clingstone  Peaches  was  within 
range  of  $35@40  per  ton  for  good  to  fairly 
choice,  but  extra  large  and  fine  were 
readily  placed  at  an  advance  on  latter  fig- 
ure. For  choice  Freestone  Peaches  in 
bulk  $30  per  ton  was  realized,  some  fancy 
selling  higher.  Most  of  the  Plums  taken 
by  canners  went  at  $20  per  ton.  The 
Melon  market  showed  some  improvement, 
more  in  the  movement,  however,  than  in 
the  price.  The  weather  was  favorable  for 
the  Melon  trade,  but  stocks  of  most  kinds 
were  liberal.  Santa  Rosa  Watermelons 
are  now  arriving  freely,  while  receipts 
from  the  southern  districts  are  falling  off. 
Berries  showed  decreased  supply,  and 
tendency,  especially  on  best  Strawberries, 
was  to  more  firmness,  but  the  improve- 
ment in  prices  on  other  berries  in  season 
was  not  marked. 

Apples,  Gr&venstein,     4-tler  box. . .      90®  1  25 

Apples,  Alexander,     50-lb.  box   50®  1  CO 

Apples,  green,     small  box   35@  40 

Blackberries,  ^  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,  ^  crate   50®  85 

Figs,  2-layer  box   40®  75 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ^  orate   75®  1  00 

Grapes,  Black,  ^  crate   30®  60 

Grapes,  Fontainbleau,  ^  crate   30®  60 

Grapes,  Muscat,  V  crate   30®  63 

Grapes,  Tokay,  1»  orate   30®  60 


Logan  Berries,  ?i  chest   — ®  — 

Nutmeg  Melons,  1^  crate   30®  50 

Peaches,  ^  box   30®  65 

Peaches,  Freestone,  *  ton   20  00@30  00 

Peaches,  good  to  choice  Cling,  ^  ton  35  00@45  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ^  ton    'M  00@35  00 

Pears,  Bartletts,  *  40-ft.  box   50®  1  25 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^  box   40®  75 

Plums,  Green  Gage,  ^  ton   15  0C@20  00 

Plums,  large  size,    ton   20  00@23  60 

Plums,  ^  crate   40®  75 

Prunes,  ^*  crate   40®  75 

Quinces,  ^  box   50®  75 

Raspberries,  ^  chest   6  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest..   6  00®  7  50 

Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   4  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  ^  100   5  00(§,20  00 

Whortleberries,  f>  lb   6®  8 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  has  not  shown  as  much  activity  as 
for  a  fortnight  or  more  preceding,  but 
there  has  been  no  weakness  developed. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  there  would 
be  no  cessation  to  the  active  buying  lately 
experienced.  It  is  remarkable,  in  fact, 
that  the  general  rush  this  season  for  most 
kinds  of  dried  fruits  contiuued  as  long  as 
it  did  without  noteworthy  intermission. 
The  lighter  volume  of  business  the  cur- 
rent week  is  perhaps  as  much  or  more 
due  to  decreased  offerings  than  to  de- 
creased demand  or  indifference  of  buyers. 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  inquiry  for 
Apples,  and  market  for  this  fruit  con- 
tinues to  show  decided  strength.  For 
choice  evaporated  in  boxes  7Jc  f.  o.  b.  at 
producing  points  was  readily  realized. 
There  is  no  probability  of  desirable  qual- 
ities of  Apples  touching  this  season  ma- 
terially lower  levels  than  now  current. 
Apricot  market  was  quiet,  but  quotable 
values  were  undisturbed  and  no  appreci- 
able depression  is  looked  for.  Current 
prices  for  Peaches  are  being  maintained 
for  desirable  offerings,  and  some  excellent 
fruit  of  this  variety  has  been  turned  out 
this  season.  Figs  are  receiving  a  fair 
amount  of  attention  and  fully  as  much  as 
at  any  time  since  new  crop  has  been  on 
the  market.  There  are  no  heavy  offer- 
ings of  either  Pears  or  Plums,  and  espe- 
cially do  choice  Bartlett  Pears  make  a 
light  showing,  with  market  for  latter  very 
firm  and  likely  to  so  continue.  Some  busi- 
ness is  being  done  in  new  Prunes  on  basis 
of  3J@3Jc  for  the  four  sizes  Santa  Clara 
district,  and  3@3Jc  for  the  outside  dis- 
tricts. The  market  is  showing  the  most 
firmness  relatively  for  the  small  sizes,  as 
the  Prunes  are  averaging  large  this  sea- 
son. Old  Prunes  now  in  stock  are  mostly 
medium  sizes,  there  being  few  smaller 
than  80's  and  not  many  larger  than  60's. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7^®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,  1?  ft..   9  ®— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @13 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  ®  Wt 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7H®  8 

Figs,  pressed   5  ®  8 

Nectarines,     ft   6  ®  7^ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7i4®  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  @  Wt 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   .12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   7  @8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  ®  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   6  @  7 

Prunes,  Silver   5V4®  6H 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   6    @  7 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  5 

Figs,  Black   3H®  4 

Figs,  White   SH®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5V4®  6V4 

Pears,  prime  halves   5H®  6^ 

RAISINS. 
There  are  no  raisins  of  last  crop  now 
offering  from  growers,  and  prices  for  new 
have  not  yet  been  established.  There  is, 
consequently,  nothing  at  the  moment 
upon  which  to  base  quotations.  Con- 
tracts for  early  deliveries  of  this  year's 
product  will  doubtless  soon  be  entered 
into. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Market  for  Oranges  was  devoid  of  new 
or  especially  noteworthy  feature,  offer- 
ings and  demand  being  both  light.  There 
was  an  improved  demand  for  Lemons  and 
Limes,  owing  to  warmer  weather,  but 
supplies  proved  ample  for  the  increased 
requirements,  and  prices  showed  no  quot- 
able advance. 

Oranges- Valencias,  *  box   2  00@3  00 

Lemons— California,  select,     box   3  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   2  2o®2  75 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@2  00 

Limes— Mexican,  f(  box   3  50@4  00 

NUTS. 

In  the  local  market  there  is  very  little 
doing  in  Almonds  or  Walnuts,  and  no 
spot  offerings  of  either  sort  sufficient  to 
admit  of  wholesale  trading.  Prices  for 
new  crop  Walnuts  are  promised  in  about 
a  week.  The  quality  of  the  California 
Walnuts  this  year  bids  fair  to  be  of  high 
average.  Peanuts  are  not  offering  in 
large  quantity  and  are  commanding,  as  a 
rule,  full  current  rates. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  ®22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 


California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  414®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   514®  6 

Pine  Nuts  5  @  6 

WINE. 

There  is  nothing  doing  at  present  of 
noteworthy  importance  in  the  way  of 
transfers  of  wines  from  first  hands. 
Quotable  values  for  wines  of  last  year's 
vintage  remain  nominally  22@25c.  per  gal- 
lon. Purchases  of  wine  grapes  in  Napa 
county  are  reported  at  $24  per  ton,  sev- 
eral vineyards  having  been  taken  by  one 
buyer  at  this  figure,  the  purchases  in- 
cluding some  white  grapes  running  25  per 
cent  sugar.  Sonoma  grapes  are  expected 
to  average  about  $23  per  ton.  The  quot- 
able range  on  dry  wine  grapes,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  stated  at  this  date,  is  $20@25  per 
ton,  as  to  quality,  quantity  and  point  of 
delivery. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  )i  sacks 

192,242 

1,013,927 

938,5=0 

536.310 

J'97,121 

Barley,  centals. . 

213,633 

603,073 

1,206,953 

41,788 

198,274 

193,829 

13,105 

9, .559 

7,435 

53,.553 

Beans,  sacks 

2,167 

18.682 

25,595 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  35,213 

233,357 

244,381 

Onions,  sacks 

6,072 

55,113 

31,604 

Hay,  tons  

.  2,621 

24,825 

41,833 

1,967 

14,046 

7,229 

14 

25 

462 

EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M  sacks  189,388 

Wheat,  centals....  29,174 
Barley,  centals. ...  187,338 

Oats,  centals   535 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   750 

Hay,  bales   .  1 

Wool,  pounds   46,095 

Hops,  pounds   4,431 

Honey,  cases   46 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  55 


Since 

Same  time 

JuLyl,  1901. 

last  year. 

8.32,444 

488,740 

425,877 

790,311 

332,091 

.543,083 

1,165 

22,598 

7,026 

1,503 

3,860 

611 

3,918 

214,795 

233  621 

21,005 

61,490 

1,420 

627 

7,2^7 

8,934 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Sept.  4.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  5@8c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  8M@  8^c  ; 
choice,  9c;  fancy,  9l4c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Offerings  only  moder- 
ate, demand  good  and  market  firm  at  current 
flgures 

Prunes,  3»4@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8!4®13c;  Moorpark,  914®  14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7®9i4c;  peeled,  ll®l5o. 


||^^ Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


K  305  LARKIN  ST.,         R.  L.  DURHAM, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


.J 


oo 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAW  FRAWCISCO.  CAL. 

WKITE  FOR  CATALOUUK. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-S'iving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations, 
cloth.   Price,  $1  postpaid 
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Ladybird  Food  Wanted. 

Alluding  again  to  the  work  witb 
beneficial  insects  noted  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  vedalia  cardinalis  is  one  of  his 
heaviest  feeders  and  Mr.  Craw  is  al- 
ways in  want  of  supplies  of  cottony 
cushion  scale.  He  will  pay  express 
charges  on  boxes  of  branches  infested 
with  this  scale  and  growers  who  find  it 
should  remember  the  offer,  for  if  the 
vedalias  do  not  have  enough  scales  they 
proceed  to  eat  each  other  and  will  dis- 
appear. 


Save 
Your 
Grain 


There  is  no  telling  when 
the  strike  in  San  Francisco 
will  end  and  the  rainy  sea- 
son is  coming  shortly. 

Ruberoid  Roofing  is  a 
most  excellent  material 
with  which  to  build  a  tem- 
porary structure  about  your 
sacked  grain.  It  is  abso- 
lutely water  proof  and  mois- 
ture proof.  It  can  be  built 
at  a  small  cost  and  in  a 
short  time  by  anyone  as  it 
does  not  require  technical 
knowledge  or  skill  to  use  it 
Comes  in  rolls,  is  easily  and 
cheaply  transported. 

Send  for  full  information, 
price,  how  to  use  it,  etc. 
Address  Department  4. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


iefE  Paci. 


SHORT  LINE 

 FROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

  AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Condncted  Tourists'  Excnrsions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  In  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
jear,  any  agent. 


E.  0.  HcCORMICK, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAir, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
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Sharpies  ''Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

Official  Report  of  Slate  Authorities. ~ 

University  of  Wisconsin— 630  Uis 
per  hour;  test  skim  milk ..  ,01 
Conn.  Agr.  C'lillege— 927  IbB  per 

hour;  testakim  milk  OB 

Ohio  State  T'nivers ity— "DoInK 
pood  work"tesl  skim  milk. 02 
Univ.  of  Tenn  — -Ver)-  satisfac- 
tory;" test  skim  milk  trace 

N.  H.  Airr.  College— "The  boys 
like  it;"  test  skim  milk.  .,01 
Bat<?b  Experiment  Rtatiim,  Mass.— 692  lbs 

per  hour;  test  skim  milk  02 

Kansas  State  Alfr.College—liOOlbs  per  hour; 

test  skimmilk  ,03 

I'ennsylvania  AKT.Colleire— "Did  very  good 

work.   It  skims  very  clean." 
University  of  Nebraska.— ■  Runs  very  light 

Doing  good  work." 
Tuskegee.  Ala.,  Industrial  Inst.— "The  thor. 

oughncss  of  skiaiming  Is  remarkable. 
SHARPIES  CO..  P.  M.  SHARPIES, 

ChkaRO.  Ills,  West  Chtsttr.  Pi. 


AGRICULTURAL 

ENGINEER. 


International  Good  l^oads  Congress. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  OfiBce  of  Public 
Road  Inquiries  is  in  receipt  of  a  call 
for  an  International  Good  Roads  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
State  of  New  York,  September  16  to  21, 
1901.  The  call  is  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Good  Roads  Association  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  objects  of  the 
Congress  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  call, 
from  which  the  following  portion  is 
taken: 

The  subject  of  "Highway  Improve- 
moDt "  is  demanding  the  best  thought 
and  action  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  National  Association  recog- 
nizing  the  great  importance  of  arousing 
attention,  promoting  discussion,  stimulat- 
ing scientific  investigation,  making  prac- 
tical demonstrations,  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating information  relating  to  the 
best  methods  of  road  construction  and 
maintenance,  respectively  invite  the  Gen- 
eral Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  various  other  nations  of  the 
world,  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  Mayors  of  all  munici- 
palities, presidents  of  Boards  of  Trade  and 
Road  Associations  and  all  other  societies 
and  bodies  working  for  the  improvement 
of  the  common  roads,  to  appoint  dele- 
gates to  said  Congress. 

All  sessions  of  the  Congress  will  be  held 
during  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  It 
is  designed  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  time 
included  In  the  dates  above  named  to 
demonstrate  the  scientific  methods  of 
modern  road  construction  by  building 
sections  of  the  various  classes  of  roads,  in- 
cluding earth,  oil,  gravel,  stone,  tar 
macadam,  vitrified  brick,  etc.  A  splendid 
railroad  train  equipped  with  modern  road- 
making  machinery  will  be  on  exhibition, 
and  practical  road  experts  and  engineers 
will  have  charge  of  the  work. 

The  scope  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Congress  will  include  general  discussion 
and  exemplification  of  the  science  of  road 
construction  and  maintenance,  together 
with  experimental  tests  and  experience  of 
the  several  countries  of  the  world  and  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  road  making.  Addresses 
win  be  made  by  prominent  statesmen  and 
officials,  competent  engineers  and  scientific 
road  experts  from  the  various  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  National  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion, in  co-operation  with  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  and  this  Office,  has 
just  completed  a  very  successful  good 
roads  campaign  in  the  States  of  Louis- 
iana, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  Illinois.  Over  twenty  miles  of 
earth,  gravel  and  stone  roads  were 
built  and  several  large,  enthusiastic 
conventions  held.  Thousands  of  people 
flocked  to  see  the  practical  work  of  the 
"  good  roads  train  "  and  to  participate 
in  the  deliberations  of  these  conven- 
tions. This  work  has  aroused  through- 
out the  country  great  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  better  roads,  and  the 
Buffalo  Congress  will  further  promote 
this  interest.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
there  will  be  wide  attention  given  to 
the  matter,  and  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Congress  may  be  fully  attained. 

Martin  Dodge,  Director  OfiBce  of 
Public  Road  Inquiries. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

»!ff^DEWEY,STRONG&CO..^ 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Infectious  Opthalmia  in  Cattle. 

R.  A.  Craig,  veterinarian  at  the  In- 
diana Experiment  Station,  discusses  a 
trouble  which  has  prevailed  to  some  ex- 
tent in  this  State  as  follows :  Since 
early  in  the  spring  reports  have  been 
received  from  stockmen  to  the  effect 
that  a  strange  eye  disease  was  affect- 
ing the  cattle.  These  reports  have 
been  received  from  widely  separated 
localities,  showing  that  the  disease  has 
a  quite  general  distribution.  In  some 
places  the  cattle  simply  have  sore  eyes 
and  in  others  the  affection  is  more 
serious  and  a  greater  or  less  number 
go  blind.  The  loss  is  not  so  much  from 
the  number  that  are  blinded  as  to  the 
unthriftiness  occasioned,  and  to  the 
diminished  milk  flow  in  dairy  cattle. 

This  disease  is  infectious,  and  when 
started  in  a  herd  is  likely  to  attack  a 
large  per  cent  of  them  before  running 
its  course.  It  occasionally  affects 
sheep,  but  rarely  horses.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes,  as 
the  pollen  from  some  plants,  and  to 
dust.  The  disease  does  usually  occur 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  both  polli- 
nation and  dust  are  at  their  most  irri- 
tating stage,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  these  are  only  secondary 
causes.  The  germs  that  have  been 
found  are  pus  producers.  This  station 
regards  the  disease  as  one  produced  by 
a  special  organism.  The  disease  is  not 
new,  having  made  its  appearance  in 
this  State  ten  years  ago  and  remained 
ever  since. 

The  symptons  are  local  and  general. 
The  body  temperature  is  raised,  the 
appetite  interfered  with,  and  rumina- 
tion checked.  In  the  mild  cases  these 
symptoms  are  not  marked.  When  first 
affected  one  or  both  eyes  are  held 
nearly  closed,  the  lids  swell,  and  tears 
pour  over  the  face.  A  whitish  film 
forms  over  the  eyes,  which  may  become 
dense.  The  cornea  may  bulge  forward 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  abscess 
from  within.  Yellow  spots  from  the 
size  of  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  grain  of 
corn  form,  and  from  the  margin  will 
radiate  reddish  lines.  These  are  ab- 
scesses, and  when  they  heal  whitish 
scars  will  take  iheir  places.  One  eye 
may  be  attacked  and  then  the  other. 
The  course  will  last  from  three  to  six 
weeks,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  there 
is  complete  blindness  in  both  eyes. 

The  treatment  is  comparatively  sim- 
ple. Keep  the  badly  affected  cattle  in 
the  shade  of  a  woods,  or  in  the  barn,  if 
necessary,  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  to  prevent  aggravation.  Locally, 
apply  equal  parts  of  finely  powdered 
boracic  acid  and  calomel,  by  means  of  a 
small  insect  powder  blower.  This  can 
be  done  quickly,  with  little  restraint, 
and  is  preferable  to  an  eye  wash  for 
the  cow. 


=DE  LAVAL= 

CREAM  SEPARAIORS 

which    possess    the  patent 
protected  "  Alpha  "  disc  and 
spIlt-wing  "  Improvements 

Are  as  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators 
as  such  other  Separators  are 
to  Gravity  Setting  Methods. 


Send  for  new  "  20th  Century  "  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canai.  Sis., 
Chicago 

103  4.  105  Mission  Sr., 

San  Francisco 


General  Offices: 
74  CoRTLANDT  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


IT'S  UP  TO  YOU! 

NOW  will  you  try  VAGE  Fence?  It's  a  pond  one. 
I'A«K  WUVE.N  H  IKE  FENC'K  CO.,  AI)RIAN,HiCH. 


ID 


■ga»^lHtr>wiii  ^  That's  what  agents  can 
"  make  selling  IWAN'S 

PATENT  IMPROVED  POST 
HOLE  and  WELL  AUGER. 
A  man  can  do  thrice  the  work 
with  an  "  IWAN  "  than  with  any 
other.    Used  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, which  buys  only  the  best. 
Highest  award.  World's  Fair, 
1893.    Price,  each,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
or  9  Inch,  $2.50;  10  inch, 
S.'J.OO.   Users  value  them  at 
$25.00.     Inquire  of  hard- 
ware dealers,  or  write  us 
for  particulars. 

HONEYMAN  HARDWARE  CO., 

Portland,  Ore. 


lU 
UJ 
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Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  SW/EDEIN. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

OKNKKAL  AOEMTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GOODS, 
NETTING, 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

17-19  PRBnONT  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 

Rotary  Public  and  CommlssiODer  of  Deeds, 

316  MUMTGOMEKY  STREET, 
Bet.Callfornla  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ALMOIND  HULLING  and 
SEPARATING  MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO., 

(New  Shops.)  DATISVILLE,  CAI.. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  Is  oflFered  for  sale  In  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  Invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


Land  for  Sale  and  for  Rent. 

1  OhO  ACRES  FRUir,  VINE  AND  ALFALFA 
1  \J\J\J  land  Id  Turlock  Irrfgatlon  District,  with 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  for  sale  in 
tracts  to  suit  at  fib  to  i3U  per  acre.  Also,  land  to 
rent,  only  1  mile  from  town  with  plenty  of  water 
for  irrigation.  The  land  is  suitable  for  growing 
sweet  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  and  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. For  particulars,  address  W.  E.  CASEY, 
Turlock,  Stanislaus  Co  ,  Cal. 


FOR  RENT. 

3.20-Acre  Parm, 

two  miles  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  One  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  Buildings  and  fields  adapted 
to  diversified  farming  or  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock.   Rent  Five  ($5.00)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT.    -    SANTA  ROSA.  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Hecbaolcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying.  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAH  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  YAH  DER  RAILLKH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t2S;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  t2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  ISO.  Established  18S4.  Send  for  Circular. 
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THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

(or  all  time  is  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 
eties,'U>  FIT  AN  V  AXI>E.  Anv 
heii^ht.  any  width  of  tire  desired, 
(hir  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stn/eer spoke,  ('an  FIT  Y«IIU 

V»'A<;ON  perfi-ctlv  wilhnul  ihai.te. 

O  BREAKING  DOWN. 

.40  d'yini;  out.    No  resetliuf;  tirea  Cheap 

becoiiHC  they  endupc.    Send  for  catfv- 
looue  and  prices.    Free  upon  rei]iif8t. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Box  10       Quincy,  Ills. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Mr.  Brack's  Observations  on  l^esistant  Vines. 

Mr.  Bismarck  Bruck  of  the  Krug 
Winery,  near  St.  Helena,  gives  the 
Calistogian  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions after  several  days'  driving  through 
Sonoma  county  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  the  general  conditions  of  the 
vineyards  there  and  what  was  being 
done  to  secure  new  vineyards  upon  re- 
sistant roots.    He  writes  : 

In  Alexander  valley  I  found  that  the 
phylloxera  had  made  considerable  head- 
way since  last  year  and  is  now  much 
farther  up  the  valley.  Where  there 
were  no  apparent  signs  of  phylloxera 
last  year  it  can  now  be  easily  seen  from 
the  road.  There  is  very  little  being 
done  with  resistant  stock  roots  in  that 
valley,  and  I  noticed  only  a  very  few  re- 
sistant vines  that  had  been  planted  out 
in  the  valley. 

North  of  Healdsburg  the  vines  are 
still  looking  well,  but  the  phylloxera  is 
slowly  creeping  up  the  Russian  river, 
and  its  effects  are  now  noticeable  much 
farther  north  than  last  year. 

Between  Healdsburg  and  Santa  Rosa 
most  of  the  old  vineyards  show  more  or 
less  signs  of  phylloxera.  On  the  Guer- 
neville  road  some  of  the  vines  have  al- 
ready been  pulled  up,  and  others  are 
now  dead  and  will  soon  have  to  follow. 
From  Santa  Rosa  south  on  the  old  So- 
noma road  and  on  the  Rincon  road  east, 
the  phylloxera  has  about  finished  its 
work,  and  there  are  but  few  good  vine- 
yards left. 

In  the  Dry  Creek  district  I  was  in- 
formed the  vineyards  were  looking  well, 
but  I  was  unable  to  go  there  to  see 
them. 

From  what  I  could  see  and  learn  from 
others,  there  is  being  but  little  done  in 
Sonoma  county  in  the  way  of  planting 
resistant  vines,  and  the  farmers  are 
slow  in  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
phylloxera  is  threatening  them  from  all 
sides,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short 
time  when  the  old  vineyards  will  all  be 
gone. 

I  think  I  am  making  a  conservative 
estimate  when  I  say  that  over  50%  of 
the  new  vines  planted  in  the  last  few 
years  in  Sonoma  county  are  on  non-re- 
sistant roots. 

As  an  example  of  the  feeling  as  re- 
gards the  phylloxera,  I  will  relate  a 
conversation  I  had  with  a  gentleman 
who  had  about  fifty  acres  of  non-re- 
sistant vines  from  one  to  three  years 
old  on  poor  soil.  I  asked  him  how  long 
he  thought  they  would  live,  and  he  re- 
plied from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  I 
then  asked  him  if  there  was  any  phyl- 
loxera close  by,  and  he  said  no.  After 
leaving  his  place,  I  had  not  gone  half  a 
mile  before  I  saw  a  vineyard  almost  en- 
tirely wiped  out  by  phylloxera,  and  I 
venture  to  say  in  five  years  the  others 
will  be  about  in  the  same  condition. 
Some  of  the  more  progressive  have 
planted  out  resistant  vines,  some  using 
the  Riparia  and  others  the  Lenoir  and 
Rupestris  St.  George. 

Some  have  tried  bench-grafting  with 
more  or  less  success,  and  Mr.  McClish, 
the  owner  of  a  large  place  on  the 
Guerneville  road,  informed  me  he  felt 
sure  bench-grafting  was  the  proper  way 
to  secure  a  good  resistant  vineyard, 
and,  while  his  success  with  it  this  year 
was  not  all  he  expected,  he  knows  where 
he  made  mistakes  and  could  correct 
them  next  year. 

The  vineyardists  in  Sonoma  are  ap- 
parently making  the  same  mistakes 
now  that  were  made  in  Napa  valley — 
planting  out  resistant  vines  indiscrim- 
inately, without  any  regard  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  different  stock  upon  the 


soil  which  they  are  particularly  adapted 
to.  At  this  time,  when  the  old  vines 
are  still  bearing  paying  crops,  I  think 
it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Sonoma 
county  vineyardists  to  try  the  different 
vines  on  the  different  soils  and  in  differ- 
ent localities  and  discover  for  them- 
selves which  is  the  one  best  suited  for  a 
particular  soil  and  locality.  This  would 
obviate  the  mistakes  made  in  this  val- 
ley in  past  years,  which  resulted  in  an 
enormous  waste  of  money  and  time. 
Our  experience,  I  think,  should  be  a 
lesson,  and  others  ought  to  benefit  by 
it.  Our  experience  has  also  shown  us 
that  the  Riparia  will  succeed  only  upon 
cool,  moist,  rich,  loose  soil,  and  the 
Lenoir  only  on  very  fertile  or  heavy 
wet  clay  and  the  Rupestris  St.  George 
on  moist  soils,  but  particularly  well  on 
well-drained  soils,  and  is  the  only  one 
that  will  flourish  in  dry,  hot  locali- 
ties. 

As  to  Mr.  Sievers'  query  about 
gophers  killing  Rupestris  St.  George, 
while  it  is  possible  that  the  vines  he 
speaks  of  were  killed  by  gophers,  I 
think  in  all  probability  it  has  been  done 
by  the  wireworm,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  other  places.  We  have  never  lost  a 
Rupestris  St.  George  from  gophers, 
and  we  have  had  them  since  1897,  the 
year  we  imported  our  stock  from 
France. 


On. 
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Macbeth  —  stands 
for  everything  good 
in  lamp  chimneys. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  j-our  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macdetii,  Pittsburgh. 


C.  p.  Bailey  &  Sons, 

San  Jose,  California, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  ANfrORA 

THOROUGHBRED  goats. 

Flock  founded  on  our  own  selections  from  first  Im- 
portations Into  the  United  States. 
The  only  Wew  Blood  received  In  the  United  States 
for  35  years  Is  from  our  two  importations 
fkom:  SUCTH  AVUIVA,  and 
OUR  SECEItT  IMPORT ATIOn  FROM  ASIA  MINOR. 
Don*t  Bay  Doabtfnl  Stock. 

100  Fine  Registered  Yearling  Bucks  for  Sale. 

Catalogue  Free.   A  neat  booklet  on  the  culture 
of  Angora  Goats  for  25  cents,  post  paid. 


Rippley's 
Fly  Remover 


;tantly  removes  all 
llies,  niosquU<.e.«,liL-e.'»nd 
other  i  usee Ls  1  rom  eattle. 
horses  and  olheranimalsi 
spra-.  ed  with  it.  It  is 
healiii;.' to  any  sore.  Ani- 
mals ^e^t  easy  aud  ft-ed 
quietly  all  day.  Cows 
giVe  }i  more  milk,  which 
13  a  hi,'^.ivint^.  lt?al.  wiW 
protect  f)00  cows.  Money 
refunded  if  animals  are 
not  protected.  Indorsed 
by  the  best  class  of  peo- 
ple.  Older  at  once  and 

secure  Oi'tncy,  you  can  Btll  hundrHs  of  palloDS.  1  nal.  SJH  10,  2 
pal.  62.10,  5e<il.  84. FiO,  10  gal.  $9  00.  JtlpplcyV  t^peclal 
Sprayer  to  apply  Banie,  $1.  6  ral.  C^ompreHHCd  Air 
8nrnyor  to  applvBameon  large  herd?,  $r.  25.  Addreea, 

RIPPLEV  HARDWARE  C0MPANY,B0X2f2  GRAFTON|ILL. 

'8  Park  Place;  N,  Y.  City,  N .  Y.  " 
34  Mercbanta'  Row,  Bostop.  Mass.  


Branch  Offices  ] 


S 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 


can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  ID  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Oix-ou.lAx-s  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwlght,  Ills. 


Elgin  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
tree  booklet.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Blgln,  III. 


Breeders*  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOliSTBINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
bntter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-y r.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  Ist  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-old8, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  T. 


BUL.L.8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSET8,  HOL.STEIN8  S  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUeg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporters.  Bstabllshed  1876. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JER8ETS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  BcUpse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  THOROUGHBRED  FOWLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice:  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal.  Bstabllshed  in  1876. 


POLAND-CHINAS.— Spring  pigs  $15.00  to  120.00 
each.    S.  P  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Klugsburg,  Cal. 


60  HEAD  CHOICE  POLANU-CHINA  HOGS 

from  recorded  breedern.  Boars  6  to  10  months  old ; 
fit  to  head  any  herd.    P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  62630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


TH08.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 


CHA8.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Bssex  Hogs 


20  FINE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Chas.  0.  Perkins,  Sacr-amcnto,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
ing yards.  Why  not  Improve  your  stock.  Man'f's  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulating,  hot  wa'er.  Send  stamp  forourcatalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Poulterers' HandrBook  and  Guide.  Price  40c 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oabland,  Cal. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co  .  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

six  Miles  IT.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petalnma  and  Sebastopol  Koad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  Sexea  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  hred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.with- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
R03A,  SONOMA  CO.,  OAL. 


FOR  S/\LE. 

A  Herd  of  High=Bred  Cows 
and  Six  Heifers. 

A  Bargain  if  Sold  Within  Twenty  Days. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  or  address  J  W. 
HARTZELL  &  CO.,  801  Georgia  St.,Vallejo,  Cal. 


MONEY  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  abont  It. 
Sample  Copt  Mailed  Free. 
a  W  YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  ANSELMO,  MARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINQ  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Namber  of  OflBclally  Tested  Cows.    Ball  Cal>es  from  Great  Prodnclng;  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ORDERS  ARE  COMING  IN 

for  spring  pigs.  We  have  shipped  a  few  and  have  orders  entered  for  others  to  be  shipped  when  old 
enough.  We  sold  i  wo  of  the  three  hogs  advertised  the  past  few  weeks  and  now  offer  the  remaining 
Poland-China  sow  farrowed  June  25.  1800,  sired  by  Mlssourls  Best  U.  S.  46355  and  out  of  Happy  Queen 
1.34192  sired  by  the  great  $1000.00  boar  Happy  Union  41111.    Write  us  for  particulars. 

SESSIONS  &  CO..  Lynwood  Dairy  &  Stock  Farm.  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 

EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

 FOR    Pr-^f  II  T-PV  

Now  Is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  If  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  EmTy's  "  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  TOI.O  ST8.,  SAN  VRANOIBOO,  OAI.. 
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SHEEP   AND  WOOL. 


How  the  Turks  Handle  Mohair. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey  of  San  Jose  gives 
the  American  Sheep  Breeder  an  out- 
line of  his  observations  in  Turkey  as  to 
handling  mohair,  which  will  be  inter- 
esting to  California  goat  breeders  : 

Shearinq. — The  Angora  goat  dis- 
trict of  Asia  Minor  is  subject  to  much 
variation  in  climatic  conditions  during 
a  year,  and  to  extreme  changes,  espe- 
cially during  the  spring  and  fail,  within 
a  very  few  hours.  The  stock  men  have 
learned  this  fact  by  sad  experience.  A 
recently  shorn  goat  won't  live  long  in  a 
storm  with  the  thermometer  below 
zero,  without  some  protection.  A  doe, 
heavy  with  kid,  may  survive,  but  she  is 
very  likely  to  have  the  kid  prema- 
turely. 

Building  warm  sheds  for  such  emer- 
gencies is  beyond  the  Turk.  He  builds 
a  shed  for  himself  and  all  spare  room  in 
this  shed  is  used  for  the  stock,  but  to 
build  a  special  shed  large  enough  for 
1000  goats  would  probably  cause  the 
Sultan  to  levy  a  special  tax  on  the 
offender.  But  there  are  other  points 
besides  the  weather  which  the  goat 
man  must  consider  at  shearing  time. 
If  the  fleece  is  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  on  the  animal  the  warm  weather 
causes  the  goat  to  shed  his  mohair. 
Before  the  shedding  commences  the 
mohair  loses  its  luster  and  becomes 
dry,  brittle  and  harsh.  This  fact  neces- 
sitates shearing  at  a  proper  time. 
Usually  the  month  of  May  is  most 
favorable  for  shearing  around  Angora. 
The  practice  of  clipping  twice  a  year  is 
unknown  in  Turkey. 

When  shearing  time  arrives  the  goat 
men  combine  forces.  Several  neighbors 
help  to  shear  a  flock  and  when  one 
flock  is  finished  they  start  another. 
The  average  number  of  goats  shorn  by 
one  man  in  a  day  is  thirty.  First  the 
feet  of  the  goat  are  securely  tied. 
The  Turk  then  smokes  a  cigarette. 
After  due  rest  he  commences,  with  a 
pair  of  crude  iron  scissors,  which  he 
operates  with  both  hands,  the  hands 
being  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
scissors,  to  shear  the  goat.  It  is  a 
slow  process,  but  the  Turk  is  in  no 
hurry.  Some  of  the  mohair  merchants 
of  Constantinople  thought  to  do  the 
Turk  a  favor  by  introducing  the  ordi- 
nary spring  sheep  shears.  The  shearer 
found  these  shears  made  his  hand  tired, 
so  most  of  the  men  prefer  the  old  scis- 
sors. Not  content  with  shearing  the 
live  goat,  the  Turk  busies  himself  by 
cutting  the  mohair  off  of  skins  while 
gossiping  in  the  coffee  house  during  the 
winter.  Comparatively  few  of  the  skins 
are  sold  with  the  mohair  on  them. 

Packing  Hair. — After  the  goat  is 
shorn  the  fleece  is  carefully  skirted,  all 
of  the  inferior  parts  and  tag  locks 
being  separated  from  the  best  mohair. 
It  is  then  packed  in  bags.  The  indi- 
vidual fleeces  are  never  tied.  They  are 
kept  separate  and  are  known  as 
"bumps"  in  the  Bradford  market. 
Formerly  these  bags,  averaging  about 
180  pounds  of  mohair,  were  made  of  the 
hair  of  the  common  goat,  but  now  the 
Constantinople  merchants  send  jute 
bags  into  the  interior.  Mohair  is  con- 
sidered a  good  investment  by  the  Turks. 
If  a  man  has  surplus  coin  he  buys  mo- 
hair and  stores  it  in  his  shop  or  house. 
There  are  many  robbers  in  the  country 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  much  money 
or  valuables  around  the  house.  The 
robbers  cannot  afford  to  carry  away 
mohair  and,  although  the  price  of  the 
mohair  may  fluctuate  some,  the  Turk 
can  always  get  cash  on  delivery  for  it. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  exportation 
from  Asia  Minor  varies.  If  the  foreign 
price  is  high,  much  of  this  stored  mo- 
hair comes  to  the  market,  while  if  it  is 
low  more  mohair  is  stored. 

Marketing. —Many  small  merchants 
— Armenians,  Greeks  and  Turks,  usu- 
ally— with  a  pack  burro  or  two  visit 
the  Angora  farmers  and  bargain  with 
them  for  a  part  or  all  of  the  year's  clip. 
The  farmer  knows  nothing  of  the  hap- 
penings in  the  outside  world.  He  can- 
not read  or  write,  and  even  if  he  could 
read  few  newspapers  reach  the  interior 
and  none  quote  mohair  markets.  The 
farmer  estimates  the  value  of  his  mo- 


hair from  former  prices  and  local  gos- 
sip, which  has  probably  been  circulated 
knowingly.  The  little  merchant  brings 
his  purchases  to  a  nearby  town.  If  he 
wishes  to  return  to  the  country  and 
buy  more,  he  sells  the  lot  to  some  of 
the  local  merchants.  These  local  mer- 
chants are  largely  Greeks  and  Armen- 
ians. However,  anyone  who  has  money 
will  deal  in  mohair.  The  Constantinople 
merchants  (mostly  English)  have  com- 
mission agents — Greeks  and  Armenians 
in  the  larger  towns  along  the  railroad. 

The  town  merchants  sort  the  mohair 
again.  They  keep  the  bags  from  differ- 
ent districts  separate,  select  the  finest 
qualities,  get  out  the  colored  fleeces 
and  wash  some  of  the  mahair  if  it  be 
dirty  or  greasy. 

Formerly  all  of  the  mohair  had  to  be 
forwarded  in  caravans  on  camels  or 
burros  to  the  sea  coast.  To-day  the 
mohair  is  brought  from  interior  towns 
to  the  railroad  by  caravans,  and  then 
it  is  usually  sent  by  rail  to  Ismidt,  on 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  Constantinople. 

On  arrival  at  Constantinople — most 
of  the  clip  comes  to  the  capital — it  is 
loaded  onto  the  backs  of  men  and  car- 
ried to  the  mohair  merchants'  quar- 
ters. The  Government  will  not  allow 
the  merchants  to  use  teams,  as  it 
would  throw  a  great  many  "  hamels" 
out  of  employment. 

For  the  English  Market. — Each 
Constantinople  merchant  has  his  Brad- 
ford correspondent.  While  he  is  wait- 
ing for  orders  from  Bradford,  England, 
he  again  sorts  and  then  stores  the 
mohair.  There  is  a  large  public  sort- 
ing room  in  Constantinople  and  around 
this  room  are  many  private  store 
rooms.  There  is  a  regular  force  of 
men  at  work  here,  grading  the  mohair. 
Some  of  the  interior  hair  contains  red 
kemp,  some  gray  kemp,  some  much 
short  white  kemp,  some  long  white 
kemp,  and  each  lot  is  separated.  Some 
of  the  hair  is  oily,  some  is  harsh  and 
refractory  in  spinning,  and  some  needs 
a  second  washing.  The  mohair  is 
graded  according  to  fineness,  and  the 
Bradford  men  can  order  certain  grades, 
as  XX  or  XXX  or  No.  1,  2  or  3,  and 
they  know  just  what  that  grade  will 
work  into.  The  English  mills,  however, 
do  not  buy  the  mohair  direct  from  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  shipped  to  a  dealer 
or  correspondent  in  Bradford  and  there 
it  is  offered  to  the  mill  men. 

The  mohair  is  spun  in  England,  but 
large  quantities  of  the  spun  yarn  is 
exported  to  Germany  and  France  to  be 
manufactured.  Some  have  claimed  that 
it  required  certain  climatic  conditions, 
etc.,  to  spin  mohair,  but  the  American 
mills  have  demonstrated  that  with 
proper  machinery  mohair  can  be  spun 
anywhere.  The  French,  seeing  what 
America  has  done,  are  arranging  to 
spin  their  own  yarns.  If  France  does 
this,  Germany  won't  be  long  in  meet- 
ing competition. 

"The  American  Angora  raiser  has  yet 
a  large  unsupplied  home  demand  for  his 
mohair.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
mills  working  on  this  material  and  the 
generalization  of  the  market  for  mo- 
hair, however,  will  stimulate  the  de- 
mond  for  raw  product. 


Of  Special  Merit. 

Finer  than  any  candy  are  the  crystal- 
lized or  glace  fruits  so  daintily  and  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  H.  B.  Monteith 
process.  Every  variety  of  fruit  thus 
preserves  its  individual  flavor  and  as  so 
prepared  tempts  the  appetite.  Full  in- 
structions as  to  the  process  can  be  secured 
from  the  inventor.  A  fine  one-pound  box 
of  those  assorted  crystallized  California 
fruits  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Monteith,  Santa  Cruz,  California,  on 
receipt  of  50  cents. 


Deafness  Cauuot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applicalioDS,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  car.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  Is  liy  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  Is  caused  by  an  in- 
Hamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Kustacbiau  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  ciitarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hunjlred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafuess  (caused  by'catarrli)  that  can  not  lie 
cured  by  Hall's  Calarrh  Pure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  .T.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  Greatest  Sale 
of  the  Year! 


WILL   TAKE    PLACE  AT 


AGRICULTURAL  PARK,  SACRAMENTO, 

FRIDAY,  SEPT.  13th,  1901. 

24  Palo  Alto  Brood  Mares 

 :  ALL  IN  FOAL  TO  :  

Mendocino  2:19*,  Monbells  (son  of  Mendocino  and  Beautiful  Bells),  Nazote 
(brother  to  Azote  2:04j),  AzMOOR  2:'20J),  Altivo  2:18*  (brother  to  Palo 
Alto  2:08|),  ExiONEER  (son  of  Boodle  2:12J  and  Expressive  2:12J). 

 :  INCLUDING  SUCH  MARES  AS  :  

Aldeana  2:25,  Emaline  2:27J  (dam  of  Sportly  2:29}),  Memento  2:25}, 
Linnet  2:29}  (sister  to  Whips  2:27i,  sire  of  Azote  2:04^  and  Cobwebs  2:12), 
Jessie  M.  (sister  to  Idlemay  2:27i  and  Wildmay  2:30),  Miss  Naude  2:29i 
(dam  of  Nordoau  2:17^),  Nina  (dam  of  Arial  2:27}),  Nordica  2:19J,  Tillie 
D.  (half  sister  to  Truman  2:12),  Consalatrice  (half  sister  to  Utility), 
Lizzie  (dam  of  Ah  There  2:18}.  Lent  2:26  and  Liska  2:28}),  Cecil  (dam  of 
Electric  Coin  2:18},  Cecilian  2:22,  and  grandam  of  Paceta  2:26),  Ahwaga 
(dam  of  Azmon  2:13}),  Atalanta  (dam  of  Othello  2:28  and  Atalanta 
Wilkes  (2:29}),  Melrose  by  Sultan,  and  a  number  of  choicely  bred  three, 
four  and  five-year-old  mares  by  Dexter  Prince,  Advertiser,  Azmoor,  etc. 


This  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  opportunity  for  our  California  farmers  to  get  grand-looking, 
standard  trotting  Mares  in  foal  to  the  greatest  young  sires  in  this  State.   No  reserve. 


WM.  G.  LAYNG,  Live  Stock  Auctioneer. 


It  Stands  the  Storms 

better  than  any  wind  mill  ever  Invented.  This  Is  not  only  true  because 
of  tlio  imusually  well  constructed  and  thoroughly  trus-sed  and  braced 
angle  steel  tower,  but  because  of  the  great  strength  of  the  mill  itaell, 
ItEas  a  way  of  adapting  itself  to  severe  shifting  winds. 

The  Sacmson  Wind  Mill 

becau.'«eof  tta  mHtiv  points  of  PutR-riurlty.  sprung  Into  popular  faror  ImmcJiat^'Iy 
upon  its  lntroductioa,and  now  the  rt-cotrnized  leader  amontf  nia<'hliiery  of  Ihla 
class.  Tlio  powerful  l>oublc  dear  with  ct-nt<-'r  lino  draft,  lun^f  Jnter<  liunKJQble 
i;oxe«,fn'L'dom  from  all  tornloo  and  OTerhanfflni^  strain,  niakolt  the  ctronpcst 
in  the  world.  l)on'tbuy  unti'  yon  iuvusUk'Ji^f  e  this  mill.  Kami*on  Art  Cutulo,';  f  reoh 

STOVER  MFG.  CO..  568  River  St.,  Freeporf ,  Ills. 


F^RANCIS   ©TVIIXH   Sc  CO. 

 MAKUFACTURKBS  OF  


FOR    TO  W/IN    \A/ATER  VV/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FKKMONT  STREET,      -  SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Kslimatea  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


Alaohine^  \A/ork:s, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

F'trst  •  Class    AVachlne  UL/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pnmps,  Power  Pamps,  Etc, 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pips  Cutt'.rg  GeDe.-»',  Jobbing  and  Rep»'.r!.ng. 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  .130  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  California  l^oadrunner. 

All  of  us  are  probably  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  this  bird,  common  as  it 
is  to  every  mesa  and  foothill  region  of 
southwestern  United  States.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  roadrunner  belongs 
to  the  cuckoo  family,  but  we  must  not 
confuse  him  with  the  famous  cuckoo  of 
England  nor  yet  the  rare  California 
cuckoo,  found  in  our  lowlands,  says 
Harry  Dunn,  an  interesting  writer  on 
ornithological  subjects  and  particularly 
so  in  regard  to  the  birds  of  southern 
California.  To  see  the  roadrunner  and 
the  cuckoo  before  us,  side  by  side,  we 
would  never  dream  them  to  be  near  re- 
lations, but  ornithologists  and  students 
of  comparative  anatomy,  generally,  all 
unite  in  placing  them  in  the  same  fam- 
ily. Next  time  you  see  a  roadrunner 
close  at  hand — and  you  need  not  shoot 
him  to  do  so — just  note  how  much  he 
resembles  one  of  those  long-tailed  ori- 
ental pheasants,  so  many  of  which  have 
been  imported  to  our  shores  during  the 
past  year. 

Contrary  to  the  pheasant,  however, 
the  roadrunner's  powers  of  flight  are 
very  limited,  so  slight,  in  fact,  that  al- 
most always  he  has  to  have  a  "  running 
start,"  as  the  boys  say,  before  he  can 
rise  into  the  air.  You  will  notice,  too, 
that  this  bird  has  his  toes  in  pairs,  two 
behind  and  two  in  front,  whence  he  is 
called  zagodactyl,  or  cross-toed.  The 
woodpeckers  all  have  feet  formed  after 
this  fashion,  so  that  they  may  the  bet- 
ter cling  to  the  vertical  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  trees,  but  why  they 
were  given  to  a  bird  of  such  terrestrial 
habits  as  this  swift-footed  wanderer  of 
ours,  does  not  appear. 

The  Spanish-American  call  the  road- 
runner churea  and  also  pisano,  while  in 
New  Mexico  and  along  the  southeastern 
border  of  our  State  he  is  called  chap- 
arral cock  about  as  often  as  road- 
runner. 

The  female  of  this  species  begins  to 
build  her  nest  about  the  middle  of 
March  and  is  assisted  in  its  construc- 
tion by  her  mate.  This  is  a  saucer- 
shaped  structure  sometimes  more  than 
a  foot  in  diameter  and  3  or  4  inches 
thick.  The  actual  "  hollow  "  or  depres- 
sion in  the  nest  is  usually  so  shallow 
that  the  slightest  jar  will  send  the  eggs 
over  the  edge.  These  eggs  are  from 
two  to  eight  in  number  and  of  a  dull 
white  color.  The  size  is  about  that  of 
the  domestic  pigeon  and  they  are  laid 
at  varying  intervals,  so  that  often  a 
single  nest  contains  eggs  in  all  stages 
of  incubation,  from  fresh  to  hatching, 
as  well  as  young  birds.  This  curious 
habit  is  also  peculiar  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cuckoo  family  found  in  the 
United  States ;  but  they  are  all  ar- 
boreal birds  and  lay  fewer  eggs  than 
does  their  pheasant-like  relation. 

The  roadrunner,  if  caught  when 
young  and  carefully  trained,  makes  an 
exceedingly  interesting  pet,  though 
his  pilfering  insects  are  as  finely  de- 
veloped as  those  of  any  crow.  He  is 
said  to  have  a  habit  of  robbing  hens' 
nests ;  but,  while  I  know  nothing  of 
this,  I  do  know  that  he  never  robs  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  so  doubt  this  story. 
As  with  many  other  birds,  the  appear- 
ance of  both  sexes  of  the  roadrunner 
are  alike,  save  that  the  male  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  female.  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  does  not  appear  unless 
the  birds  are  close  at  hand,  as  their 
colors  and  markings  are  exactly  the 
same.   

A  Notable  Stock  Sale. 

In  September,  1893,  at  Sacramento,  the 
Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  held  a  sale  of  brood 
mares,  colts  and  fillies.  Among  the  brood 
mares  was  the  now  celebrated  producer 
Dolly  by  Electioneer,  dam  Lady  Dooley 
by  McCracken's  Black  Hawk.  Her  breed- 
ing and  good  qualities,  forcibly  and  ably 
reproscntod  by  the  catalogue  and  auction- 
eer, failed  to  find  a  purchaser  who  was 
willing  to  pay  over  $200  for  her.  This 
mare,  like  many  other  well-bred  mares 
at  Palo  Alto,  failed  to  find  the  nick  suit- 
able to  her  until  after  she  had  been  sold. 
Dolly  is  the  dam  of  Dolly  Dillon  2:07,  win- 
ner at  Providence  recently  in  2:09',,  2:07, 
2:08.  She  is  also  the  dam  of  Daly  2:15. 
At  Sacramento,  September  13th,  Palo  Alto 
Stock  Farm  will  sell  twenty-four  brood 
mares,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  of 
these  mares  will  prove  producers  of  ex- 
treme speed. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.. 
S.  F.,  has  ofB-cial  reports  of  the  foUowing 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AnGOST  30,  1901. 

681,095.— Solar  Oven— M.  M.  Baker,  S.  F. 

680,833  -Water  Motor— Banning  &  Carey,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 
680,762.— Can  Filling  Machine— F.  E.  Caton,  San 

Jose.  Cal. 

680,816.— Plow— W.  M.  Downen.  St.  John,  Cal. 
680,914.— Brick  Kiln  —  Gray,  Gray  &  South,  S.  P. 
681,169.— Fruit  Picker's  Sack  —  A.  Hamilton, 

Albambra,  Cal. 
680,859.— Clamp  — Hassler  &  Walters,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

680.917.  — Cover  for  Kettles,  Etc.— C.  H.  S.  Hell- 
ing, Alameda,  Cal 

680.918.  — Traction  Engine— J.  E.  Henris,  Sara- 
toga, Cal. 

680,919  —Trolley  Guide— Geo.  F.  Heusner,  Port- 
land, Or. 

680,925.— Can  Holder  —  J.  F.  Kieley,  San  Jose, 
Cal 

680,720.— Sign— L.  R.  LeLande,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
681, 069. -Looms— J.  H.  Northrop,  Tustin,  Cal. 
680,938.— Concentrator-A.  B.  Paul,  S  F. 
680,886.— Wheeled  Scraper— C.  Rath,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

681,146.— Hay  Fork— F.  M.  Standley,  La  Grande, 
Or 

68J,947.— Photo  Mounts— P.  J  Stuparich,'S.  P. 
680  9jO  — Friction  Clutch— E.  Turney,  Portland, 
Or. 

680, 8J2  —Logging  Hook— A.  Wren,  Seattle, Wash. 
681,088.— Clasp— Watt  &  White,  Pendleton,  Or. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  foUowing  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Sack  Holder  —No.  680,381.  Aug  13,  1901.  W.  M. 
Inman,  Randsburg,  Cal.,  and  C.  C.  Inman,  Bishop 
Cal.  This  is  a  device  for  holding  the  mouths' 
ot  sacks  open  for  the  purpose  of  filling.  It 
consists  of  standards,  and  a  base  to  which 
they  are  fixed,  means  for  adjusting  the  staud- 
a'ds  vertically,  an  elastic  extension  to  one 
of  the  standards,  and  both  extensions  hav- 
ing their  upper  ends  curved  and  provided 
with  transverse  spreaders  with  sack-engaging 
hooks  so  that  the  latter  may  be  attached  and  the 
sack  held  open  until  properly  filled. 

CuVER  FOR  Pots  and  Kettles —No.  680,917 
Aug.  20,  1901.  C.  H.  S.  Helling,  Alameda,  Cal.  This 
invention  is  designed  to  provide  a  cover  for  culi- 
nary utensils,  which  cover  has  projecting  lugs  or 
hooks  to  engage  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  a  lever 
pivoted  eccentricallv  of  said  cover  with  its  outer 
end  provided  with  a  projecting  lug  or  hook  adapted 
to  engage  the  edge  upon  the  opposite  side  where- 
by the  cover  may  be  flrmly  locked  upon  the  pot  or 
disengaged  therefrom.  A  segmental  opening  is 
formed  upon  one  side  between  the  hooks  which 
allows  the  liquid  to  be  poured  oft  while  the  cover 
retains  the  solid  contents. 


SOUTH  MOSTRALIA. 


F»rofeseor   of   n  g;rlculture. 

Applications  will  be  received  by  the  Government 
of  South  Australia.  Adelaide,  or  by  the  State  Agent, 
1  Crosby  'qnare,  London.  B.  O.,  Enfrland.  tO'  the 
position  of  Government  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

The  duti  B  of  the  office  are: 

(1)  To  superintend  the  Agricultural  College  and 
Experlm'  ntal  Farm  and  t«>ach  classf  s  thereat. 

(2)  To  advise  the  Government  on  all  points  re- 
ining to  Agriculture. 

(31   To  lecture  to  Agriculturists  when  required. 

The  applicant  must  be  competent  to  make  analy- 
ses of  soils  and  to  conduct  such  scientific  and 
practical  experiments  as  the  Government  shall 
consider  necessary. 

The  salary  will  be  £500  per  annum  with  rations, 
house  au  1  fuel  The  term  of  engagement  Is  five 
yea  s  subject  to  satl8f;ictory  performance  of  ciuiles. 
Applicants  must  be  in  good  health  and  U'ld^r  45 
years  of  age.  The  passaere  of  the  succts-ful  appli- 
cant will  be  paid  to  South  Australia,  and  his  salary 
will  commence  on  his  arrival  there. 

Further  Information  may  be  ob'ained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Honoranle  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Adelaide  or  to  the  State  Agent  for  -'outh  Australia, 
1  Crosby  Square.  London.  E.  C.  England.  Applica- 
tions will  be  received  up  to  the  let  November,  1901. 


Phylloxera-Resisting 
Qrape  Cuttings  and  Plants- 


Address  BUSH  &  SONS, 


BCSHBKRG,  MO. 


CRYSTALLIZED  OR  GL&CE  FRUITS 

By  the  M.  B.  MONTEITH  PKOCESP. 

FULL.Y  EQUAL  TO  THOSE  of  France  at  less 
than  ONE-THIRD  the  cost.  Parties  desirous  of 
engaging  in  the  preparation  of  fruits  by  this  pro- 
cess can  secure  the  necessary  information  by  ad- 
dressing the  inventor.  1-lb.  box  of  these  delic  ous 
California  Fruits  mailed  to  any  address,  50  cents. 

MRS.  H.  B.  MONTEITH,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World,    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Pcrtash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

TT.    \JU,    J/*CK.e«OIS    «fc  CO., 
Sole  AgentRi     -     No.  123  California  Street) 
SAN  FBANCISCX),  OAL. 


"  Farm  Poultry." 

The  latest  book  on  the  poultry  interest 
is  entitled  "Farm  Poultry,"  written  by 
Prof.  G.  C.  Watson  ot  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  College  and  published  by 
The  Macmillan  Co.  as  a  volume  of  their 
Rural  Science  series.  It  is  a  very  neat 
little  book  of  340  pages  and  aims  to  present 
in  condensed  form  the  most  essential 
principles  and  methods  in  keeping  fowls 
on  a  farm  or  by  an  amateur.  It  aims  to 
be  suggestive  and  to  trust  the  reader  to 
adopt  his  practice  to  the  principles  and 
leading  facts  advanced,  and  yet  many  ex- 
plicit and  valuable  instructions  are  given. 
The  broader  view  of  the  aims  and  meth- 
ods of  successful  poultry  keeping  which 
Prof.  Watson  holds  constantly  in  mind  is 
a  very  important  one  to  propagate.  The 
book  is  fully  illustrated  and  can  be  fur- 
nished through  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  for  $1.25,  postpaid. 


How  the 


Pacific  Rural  Press "  is  Pushed 
by  Its  Friends. 


A  subscriber  in  the  interior  valley  sends 
a  remittance  and  says:  "I  send  you  a 
new  subscriber.  He  has  been  reading  my 
paper  until  he  has  become  attached  to  it 
and  asked  me  to  subscribe  for  him  also 
when  I  renewed  my  subscription."  We 
appreciate  such  friends — both  old  and  new. 


To  Build  a  Home, 

no  matter  where  located,  the  first  ab- 
solute neccs.slty  is  an  ample  supply  ot 
goo(i,  pure  water.  Water  then  being 
a  necessity  to  both  men  and  animals; 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  how 
much  money  there  is  in  that  idea? 
Well,  iust  stop  long  enough  to  figure 
on  it  for  a  moment,  then 
Uend  for  a  catalogue  ot  our 


Drilling  Machines. 

The  investment  in  one  oJ 
these  will  make  you  more  money  than  you  can  pos- 
sibly make  in  any  other  way  with  the  same  expen- 
diture.   Think  it  over  and  write  us. 

Star  Di<!lling  iWachine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


100  000^ 

»      CtiOICt  g 

cijlil)?  Tfitt?  g 

FOR  SEASON  1902. 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  my  38-page 
Illustrated  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  cit- 
rus trees;  theold  sorts  and 
the  tested  new  sorts,  also 
table  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Your 
address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 

SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES,  ^ 
San  Dloaa,  Callfom'a. 


■mm. 


Full  Heads 

Strong  grain  re- 
sults only  when  a 
liberal  amount  of 

Potash 


is  present   in  the 

fertilizer  used. 

Our  books  tell  the 
rest.    They  are  free. 

German  Kali  Works, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


lUEXDR,  WILSON  &  CO,,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


One  Thousand 

Men  Wanted. 

Sailors, 

Stevedores, 

Laborers. 


steady  employment  and  good  wages  if 
work  is  satisfactory.    Apply  to 

Lumber  Dealers'  Association, 

209  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 

California 
Vegetables 

Garden  L  Field.  ^ 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S3,  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Cliapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

ModiBcations. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV.  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Buddins  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varisties  in  California. 
■    XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
XXXnt,  Berries  and  Currants. 
XXXIV.  Almond,Walnut,  Chestnut, Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


470  PAQES. 


FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


F»rlco  ^^.SO,  Postpaid  AnywHoro. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

f=fOR    FULL    PARTICULARS,  AODRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.. 

310  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Ansfcles  St.,  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts.,  PORTLAND. 


*^Ohio''  Self=Feed  Ensilage  Cutter, 

WITH   DIRECT-BLAST  BLOWER  ELEVATOR. 

Self-Feed.    Saves  Labor  and  Earns  Dollars.    Will  Deliver  the  Cut 
Ensilage  Into  Any  Ordinary  Silo. 

THKSK  MACBINKS  EXCEED  ALL  OTHERS  IN  WIDTH  OF  THROAT  AND  CAFAOITT. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  SEND  10c.  FOR  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 

HOOKER  €&  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

FOR  ^ 

IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


theCOLUIVIBIA 

A  tiTie  and 
money  saver 
lor  the 

  farmer 

Write  for  ^^JS-b^:^ 
Uluatrati-d  ^^^^ 
('Htal()t;ue  an-i  " 
ITlce  I-ist-FltKK 


THRESHER 


SWEEP 

AND 

TREAD 
POWERS 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO..  Racine.  Wis. 


Box  114 


BELLE  CITY\ 

FEED  and 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

with  blower  car- 
rier attachment. 
All  sizes.    Cata- 1 
lOKuc  and  latest  | 
book  about 
ensl- 
laiie 
sent 
free 
on  re- 
qiieai. 
Write 
for  it. 


Canopy  tops;  only  a  few  left.  WE  GUARANTEE  'EM.  They  are  the 
kind  that  sell  for  $135.00.  You  can  have  'em  this  week  for  •80.00. 
We  have  everything  on  wheels :  Buggies,  Carriages,  Runabout  Wag  ons 
Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.  WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISOIN,    NEF'F'   <&  CO., 

222  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


^50.°°  R  A  INGE  EOR  ^:25.°° 

TO  IXTRODDCE  TH2 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANQE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  win  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  i4  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  tor  Free  Deacrlptlve  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  Q.  WILLARD,  Manafaotarer,  619  M.  Foarth  s.. 
St.  Loalii  Ho.  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  prlvllece  of  esamlnatlon. 


OS 96 -TEST 

THE  BEST 

FOR  DIPPING  PRUNES 
FOR  PICKLING  OLIVES 


IN  niPPINn  Pl^IINP^  Much  depends  upon  the  Ije. 
ii-i    Lfir  r  H^ys   §- IS^KJ  l-^  i^J   Seal  Lye  is  cheapest  because  l 


Red 

Lye  is  cheapest  because  It  Is  as 
pure  as  lye  can  be  made— 98  per  cent  test.  Ask  for  Red  Seal  Lye  in  4  pound 
cans,  you  then  secure  4  pounds  net  weight  of  the  best  Jye  in  the  market;  all  i- 
pouDd  cans  are  short  wt'i!,'ht. 


Ast  for  Dir  Net  Price  List ! 


'J^HE  man  Is  prosperous  who  saves  a  dollar  on  this  and  a  half-dollar  on  that;  the  prices 
quoted  in  our  new  complete  40- page  list  will  help  you  In  this  direction. 

It  pays  you  to  deal  where  no  false  representations  are  made,  but  where  goods  are  sold 
exactly  as  advertised. 

Isn't  It  much  more  satisfactory  and  much  easier  to  sit  down  at  home,  look  over  the 
catalogue,  select  the  goods  required  and  mail  your  order,  than  to  depend  uptn  stores 
where  the  stock  is  small,  as  well  as  assortment  incomplete,  and  get  something  that  does 
not  give  you  half  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  that  you  do  pay  an  extravagant  price  ? 

SMITH'5   CASH   (Dept.)  5T0RE, 

NOW    UNDER    THE   ORIGINAL  MANAGEMENT, 

No.  25  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^51  Fresno  ScraDCr.  I^iproved  Fresno  Scraper. 

*  5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


3>t— Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Tuiepbone  Main  IW. 
B  I  A  k  •  ,   morritt   dt  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  5S-B7-S9-61  PIrtt  5t.,5aii  Pranclsco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  ft  CO  Portland.  Or 


HOOKBR    tfc  CZO., 

16  and  18  Dramm  tit  ,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 

Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  11. 
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THIBTIETH  TEAR. 
Office.  S30  Market  St. 


What  Silage  Will  Do. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  the  silos 
built  for  experimental  purposes  at  the  Oregon  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Corvallis.  The  bulletin  by  Vice- 
Director  Withycombe,  to  which  we  alluded,  has  also 
an  interesting  rescript  of  results  attained  by  feeding 
silage.  The  two  pictures  presented  herewith  strik- 
ingly show  what  silage  will  do  as  a  feed  for  farm 
stock.  The  first  engraving  represents  a  dry  Short- 
horn cow  which  from  January  1  to  May  1  was  fed 
daily  without  grain  forty  pounds  of  clover  silage  and 
what  mixed  clover  hay  she  would  eat  up  clean.  This 
cow  not  only  retained  her  excellent  condition  on  the 
above  ration,  but  made  a  satisfactory  gain  in  live 
weight.  The  other  picture  represents  six  Cotswold 
ewes  which  were  taken  off  of  rape  and  clover  pasture 
December  1,  1900,  and  put  on  clover  silage,  mixed 
hay  and  a  light  ration  of  grain.  This  was  fed  until 
March  15,  1901,  when  they  were  photographed  for 
the  plate,  which  shows  their  satisfactory  condition. 
These  views  involve  hints  that  the  silo  is  not  alone 
for  the  dairyman,  but  has  an  important  field  of  use- 
fulness on  the  general  farm.  When  one  concedes 
such  wide  usefulness  to  the  silo,  the  means  of  attain- 
ing it  become  doubly  interesting.  Dr.  Withycombe 
includes  in  his  publication  a  very  wide  range  of 
observation  and  experiment  along  these  lines. 

Corn,  from  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  converted 
into  silage,  is  perhaps  entitled  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  all  forage  plants  for  this  purpose.  The  solid 
stems,  flat  leaf  and  proper  ratio  between  its  liquid 
and  solid  constituents  seem  to  favor  it  for  this  work. 
The  plant,  however,  is  comparatively  poor  in  pro- 
tein, hence  the  ration  should  be  balanced  with  alfalfa 
hay  or  some  other  food  to  supply  the  lack  of  protein- 
Alfalfa  is  also  a  good  silage  crop.  This  plant,  un- 
der favorable  conditions,  will  yield  a  crop  represent- 
ing, perhaps,  a  greater  value  per  acre  than  any 
other  forage  crop  grown.  With  the  silo  to  preserve 
it  in  its  succulency,  this  crop  can  be  made  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  dairying  and  stock  growing  in- 
dustry, where  it  grows  well.  Other  clovers  also 
work  well  in  the  silo.  The  field  pea  makes  a  good 
silage  crop.  They  can  be  grown  under  greatly  vary- 
ing conditions,  are  rich  in  protein,  but  stock  do  not 


Shorthorn  Cow  Kept  in  Condition  With  Hay  and  Silage. 


relish  them  quite  so  well  as  clover  and  alfalfa. 

Some  unsatisfactory  results  have  followed  attempts 
to  silo  peas  and  vetch  when  grown  with  grain.  While 
the  grain  will  materially  aid  in  holding  the  vetch  and 
peas  up,  thus  facilitating  the  harvesting  of  the  crop, 
too  large  a  proportion  of  grain  is  undesirable  when 
the  crop  is  to  be  siloed.  The  hollow  stems  of  the 
grain  carry  more  or  less  air  into  the  silo,  which  is 
thought  to  accelerate  fermentation  and  consequent 
deterioration  of  the  silage.  The  best  forage  plants 
for  silage  are  generally  those  with  solid  stems,  and 
which  carry  over  20%  of  solid  matter  in  their  physi- 
cal structure.  Very  succulent  plants,  such  as  cab- 
bage, rape  and  immature  corn,  clover,  alfalfa  or 


Silage-Fed  Cotswold  Sheep;  Average  Weight,  255.83  Pounds. 


vetch,  when  carrying  much  less  than  20%  of  solid 
matter,  are  unsuited  for  silage.  In  recent  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  Oregon  Station  with  siloed 
immature  clover,  containing  79.14%  of  moisture,  it 
was  found  that  a  great  quantity  of  its  liquid  constitu- 
ents oozed  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  silo.  An  analysis 
of  this  exudate  showed  that  it  contained  1.13%  pro- 
tein. This  is  not  large,  but  nevertheless  represents 
a  loss  of  valuable  nutrients. 

Recorded  results  of  a  large  number  of  experiments 
with  silage  warrant  the  conclusion  that  plants  are 
in  the  best  condition  for  silage  when  they  are  fairly 
well  matured.  Corn  is  seemingly  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  the  silo  when  the  kernels  are  nicely  glazed, 
just  after  the  roasting  ear  stage.  In  some  seasons 
corn  suffers  injury  from  autumn  frosts.  As  a  result 
of  this  injury  it  becomes  shriveled  and  dry,  and  the 
farmer  usually  concludes  that  it  is  not  available  for 
the  silo.  Frosted  corn  will  make  fair  silage  if  the 
precaution  is  taken  when  putting  it  into  the  silo  to 
add  sufiicient  water  to  bring  the  moisture  content 
up  to  what  it  would  be  under  normal  conditions. 

Clover  is  in  the  best  condition  for  the  silo  when  it 
reaches  the  proper  stage  for  hay— that  is,  when  it  is 
slightly  beyond  full  bloom  and  the  first  heads  begin 
to  discolor.  It  should  be  put  into  the  silo  as  soon  as 
possible  after  cutting.  To  permit  it  to  wilt  very 
much  will  seriously  interfere  with  its  packing  in  the 
silo,  unless  water  is  added.  It.is  quite  probable  that 
the  reported  failures  with  clover  silage  are  largely 
due  to  the  material  not  becoming  sufiiciently  com- 
pact in  the  silo  to  exclude  the  air.  This,  in  a  meas- 
ure, may  be  due  to  unnecessary  wilting  of  the  fodder 
before  putting  it  into  the  silo. 

Alfalfa  is  harvested  for  silage  when  in  full  bloom. 
Although  failures  have  been  reported  with  alfalfa  as 
silage,  there  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  dairy- 
men who  have  been  eminently  successful  in  siloing 
this  crop.  Peas  are  ready  for  the  silo  when  over 
50%  of  the  pods  are  slightly  advanced  beyond  the 
"green  pea  "  stage.  Several  tons  were  put  into  one 
of  the  Oregon  Station  silos  last  season  at  the  stage 
of  ripeness  mentioned,  and  came  out  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 
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The  Week. 

The  overshadowing  event  of  the  week  is  the  das- 
tardly attempt  upon  the  life  of  the,  -President  of  the 
United  States.  While  attending  the  great  Pan- 
American  Exposition  and  xejoicing  with  the  people 
over  success  of  their  various  industries  and  while 
mingling  with  the  people  upon  the  equal  terms  of 
fraternal  citizenship  which  no  other  sovereign  ruler 
in  the  world  can  do,  one  Leon  Czolgosz,  a  renegade 
Pole  and  anarchist,  fired  two  bullets  into  the  body  of 
the  President.  Fortunately  the  balls  avoided  vital 
spots,  and  unless  secondary  effects  ensue  the  wounds 
will  not  prove  fatal.  Public  execration  of  the  deed 
is  giving  way  to  national  rejoicings  that  the  assassin 
was  foiled  in  his  purpose,  and  yet  that  purpose 
arouses  the  most  profound  indignation  and  denuncia- 
tion from  every  word  and  pen.  Words  fail  utterly  to 
characterize  it.  It  is  able  to  rest  upon  no  film  of 
extenuation.  The  country  is  at  peace;  it  is  a  time 
of  unusual  prosperity;  no  suggestion  of  passion  can 
be  connected  with  the  deed.  It  can  claim  no  authori- 
zation or  excuse  except  such  as  may  lie  in  the  dark 
fallacies  of  anarchism,  and  anarchism  in  any  form  in 
the  United  States  is  simply  suicide.  No  wonder 
that  thousands  of  the  countrymen  of  this  wretched 
assassin  are  holding  public  meetings  and  repudiating 
his  deed.  They  see  that  a  stroke  at  the  life  of  the 
popularly  chosen  ruler  of  the  American  people  is  a 
thrust  at  the  heart  of  the  American  people,  and 
they  naturally  cry  shame  upon  the  deed  and  detesta- 
tion upon  the  perpetrator. 

There  is  something  strikingly  Judas-like  in  this  at- 
tempt upon  the  life  of  the  President.  Approaching 
him  in  the  guise  of  friendship,  grasping  his  hand  as 
the  American  citizen  delights  to  do  in  expressing  his 
good  will  and  respect  for  the  man  whom  the  popular 
vote  has  honored,  this  unspeakable  wretch  traitor- 
ously greets  with  one  hand  and  murderously  shoots 
with  the  other.  Even  in  its  method  the  deed  is 
abominable  beyond  description.  The  whole  country 
is  dumb  with  horror  and  execration,  for  those  who 
have  attempted  to  express  their  denunciation  con- 
fess that  no  words  within  their  command  are  ade- 
quate. No  doubt  the  event  will  prove  valuable  to 
awakening  the  public  mind  to  the  imminence  of  dan- 
gers which  have  been  thus  far  but  dimly  descried, 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  thanksgiving  that,  in  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  the  destruction  of  a  life  which  the 
American  people  admire  and  delight  in,  was  unneces- 
sary to  enforce  the  lessons  which  it  now  seems  the 
American  urgently  needs.  There  must  be  greater 
attention  paid  to  the  exclusion  bf  the  devlish  prod- 


ucts of  old  world  absolutism  and  oppression.  These 
outlaws  have  no  conception  of  liberty;  they  make  a 
god  of  license.  Their  principles  and  views  are 
utterly  abhorrent  to  American  ideas  and  directly 
destructive  to  our  liberties.  The  American  people 
has  great  power  of  assimilation.  It  can  adjust  and 
reform  and  transform  many  philosophies  and  re- 
create those  who  bring  them  to  the  light  and  warmth 
of  our  system  of  public  discussion.  Some  of  them 
may  even  be  contributions  to  our  national  strength 
and  truth.  There  is,  however,  one  manifestation  of 
Satan  which  even  the  American  genius  cannot  sur- 
mount, and  that  is  anarchy.  From  a  national  point 
of  view  it  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  Hideous  as  it  is 
everywhere,  it  becomes  here  absolutely  intolerable. 
It  should  be  stamped  out  and  the  country  should  be 
protected  from  further  importations  of  it.  We 
should  no  longer  receive  immigrants  without  the 
closest  inquiry  into  their  antecedents.  It  is  not 
enough  to  exclude  paupers;  there  are  immigrants  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  paupers.  They  enter  the 
country  as  emissaries  of  European  murderers'  so- 
cieties; they  propagate  evil  among  our  weak  and 
wicked  people  who  might  never  rise  beyond  ordinary 
ineasures  of  control  without  them.  Let  Congress 
provide  better  protection  against  immigration  which 
is  a  menace  to  public  safety  and  to  the  perpetuity  of 
our  institutions.  If  the  sufferings  of  the  President 
as  he  lies  upon  his  bed  of  pain  shall  awake  the 
American  people  to  the  need  of  such  provisions  he 
will  not  have  suffered  in  vain.  The  nation  will  love 
him  and  honor  him  the  more  for  this  new  service. 

But  while  we  are  studying  the  prevention  of  new 
accessions  to  our  ranks  of  evil  doers,  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  have  constant  care  to  reduce  the  agencies 
which  are  constantly  arousing  the  worst  passions,  and 
exciting  to  deeds  of  violence,  among  our  own  people. 
Our  conscienceless  newspapers  should  fail  of  patron- 
age; our  blatant  demagogues  who  are  stirring  up 
strife  in  our  industries  and  commerce  to  promote 
political  ends  or  to  derive  a  livelihood  by  walking 
and  talking;  our  lecture-room  sophists  who  excite 
their  hearers  to  discontent  and  self-destruction — all 
these  and  kindred  evils  should  be  repressed  by  the 
coldness  of  aversion.  They  all  thrive  because  the 
public  as  individuals  patronize  and  tolerate  them.  A 
truer  public  sentiment  will  cause  them  all  to  perish 
of  neglect.  In  this  direction  each  one  has  a  duty  to 
perform. 

This  week  has  seen  another  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  State.  We  are  entering  well  upon  our 
second  half  century.  During  the  last  year  notable 
advances  have  been  made  in  population,  in  increase 
of  property  and  in  export  trade.  There  are  many 
indications,  too,  that  we  are  just  at  the  beginning  of 
advancement  and  development  greater  than  any- 
thing which  has  been  experienced  hitherto.  It  is 
pleasant  to  contemplate  and  will  be  a  delightful  ful- 
fillment of  the  prophecies  of  the  pioneers. 

While  wheat  market  is  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
and  quotable  prices  are  unimproved,  the  cloud  which 
has  been  overhanging  us  locally  is  beginning  to  show 
a  silver  lining.  The  wheat  is  beginning  to  move.  A 
full  cargo  and  a  part  cargo  were  cleared  for  Europe 
one  day  this  week,  a  noteworthy  event  these  slow 
times.  Barley  shipments  are  heavier  than  wheat. 
Two  cargoes  aggregating  5800  tons  were  sent  afloat 
for  Europe,  and  some  minor  quantities  were  forwarded 
by  steamer  and  rail  to  the  East.  Barley  values  are 
steady.  Oats  are  inquired  for  on  Government  account, 
causing  holders  to  have  confidence  in  the  future. 
Corn  is  too  scarce  to  admit  of  any  wholesale  trading. 
New  beans  are  arriving,  but  not  in  heavy  quantity; 
new  Bayos  are  the  latest,  and  are  bringing  close  to 
the  figures  lately  current  on  the  old.  Millstuffs  are 
no  lower  and  not  likely  to  be  cheap  very  soon.  Hay 
is  moving  a  little  more  freely  but  at  no  better  prices. 
Beef  is  without  a  particle  of  change.  Mutton  is 
slightly  firmer,  and  hogs  are  inclining  downward,  a 
further  drop  of  Jc  being  predicted  for  coming  week. 
Butter  prices  are  again  shaded  and  for  other  than 
most  select  the  market  is  weak  at  decline.  Cheese 
values  are  being  well  maintained,  there  being  no 
heavy  offerings  and  no  special  selling  pressure. 
Fresh  eggs  of  high  grade  are  light  stock  and 
higher.  Cold  storage  eggs  are  plentiful;  consumers 
content  with  these  need  not  go  egg  hungry  for 
months  to  come.     Poultry  sold  at  a  rather  wide 


range  of  prices,  being  firm  for  extra  large 
and  choice  stock  and  weak  for  common.  Potatoes 
other  than  fancy  are  lower,  the  cut  having  been 
necessary  to  keep  shipping  orders  from  going 
to  other  sections.  Onion  market  shows  a  lull,  with 
prices  easier.  Fresh  deciduous  fruits  of  high 
grade  are  in  the  main  selling  to  fair  advan- 
tage. Values  for  citrus  fruits  remain  at  fully  as  low 
levels  as  last  noted.  Dried  fruit  market  is  showing 
steadiness  with  considerable  outward  movement ;  a 
Panama  steamer  took  300,000  pounds  for  New  York, 
mostly  prunes.  New  prunes  are  in  request  for  the 
filling  of  early  orders,  dealers  bidding  on  basis  of 
3(a)3}c.  for  the  four  sizes.  Raisin  market  continues 
bare.  Wool  is  in  good  request  at  current  figures;  a 
shipment  of  127,000  pounds  went  forward  by  steamer 
for  New  York,  the  same  boat  taking  25,000  pounds 
hops — the  first  noteworthy  shipment  of  latter  for  the 
new  season.  Buyers  and  growers  of  hops  still  differ 
widely  in  their  ideas  of  values. 

Sometimes  we  get  chestnuts  in  the  form  of  corn. 
It  may  keep  some  of  the  newer  comers  to  California 
from  getting  unduly  excited  if  we  indulge  in  a  little 
reminiscence.  The  secretary  of  the  Santa  Ana 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  received  from  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  grains  of  corn  of  a 
variety  known  as  "  cuzco."  He  is  informed  that  the 
corn  grows  very  large  ;  that  in  the  East  it  produces 
18-inch  ears  on  20-foot  stalks.  They  expect  to  have 
the  samples  planted  in  the  peat  lands  in  Orange 
county  to  produce  some  samples  for  the  California 
exhibit  at  St.  Louis  in  1903.  They  also  expect  this 
corn  to  produce  3-foot  ears  on  40-foot  stalks  in  the 
peat  land,  and  he  thinks  this  will  beat  anything  else 
that  will  show  up  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Now, 
this  is  all  very  charming.  The  only  trouble  with  it 
that  we  can  think  of  is  that  this  cuzco  corn  was 
brought  to  California  twenty-five  years  ago,  was 
quite  widely  distributed  for  trial,  brought  nothing 
worth  mentioning,  and  has  never  been  grown  since 
to  any  extent,  though  repeatedly  heralded  as  a  great 
new  thing. 

There  is  not  much  satisfaction  in  the  announce- 
ment that  the  mysterious  grape  disease,  also  called 
the  Anaheim,  has  turned  up  again  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Several  vines  were  brought  in  to  Los  Angeles 
from  Glendale  by  the  owner  of  a  large  vineyard  there, 
who  found  his  grapes  infected  with  a  blight  to  him 
unknown.  After  examining  the  samples  Commis- 
sioner Robinson  and  Secretary  Jeffrey  pronounced 
the  infection  to  be  the  Anaheim  disease.  This  is  the 
disease  which  in  the  past  has  caused  universal  dam- 
age in  southern  California  to  the  extent  of  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  deadly  in  its  effect  on  a  vineyard,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  remedy  against  it.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  study  by  eminent  authorities, 
who  have  been  unable  to  devise  means  of  combatting 
the  disease.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  very 
little  evidence  of  the  Anaheim  disease,  and  this  is  the 
first  case  in  Glendale.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Secretary 
Jeffrey  that  the  dry  years  have  weakened  the  vines 
until  they  succumbed  to  the  disease,  which  has  never 
been  fully  absent  from  the  county. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Sandy,  Leachy  Soil. 

To  THE  Editor: — Can  you  recommend  any  pasture 
or  forage  plant  or  grass  which  will  amount  to  any- 
thing on  sandy  ground  only  2  or  3  feet  deep,  overly- 
ing gravel  ?  I  have  a  piece  of  land  of  some  four  or 
five  acres  of  such  character  on  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  raise  any  satisfactory  crop.  It  lies  along 
the  Sacramento  river  and  the  surface  of  the  land  is 
some  6  or  8  feet  above  low  water.  If  there  is  no  pas- 
ture grass  that  would  do  well  on  it,  would  melons  or 
garden  do  well  ? — McCoy  Fitzgerald,  Redding. 

You  need  a  deep-rooting  plant  to  make  its  way 
through  the  gravel  far  enough  to  avail  itself  of  per- 
manent moisture.  White  sweet  clover  (Melilotus 
alba)  will  do  well  in  such  a  place,  but  the  plant  is  not 
usually  acceptable  to  stock,  though  it  would  make 
good  bee  pasturage.  Alfalfa  would  do  also  if  you  are 
not  subject  to  long  submergence  during  high  water. 
Shallow-rooting  plants,  like  melons  and  most  garden 
truck,  would  fail  because  of  lack  of  moisture  in  sum- 
mer, as  the  water  is  cut  off  from  capillary  rise  by 
the  gravel.  Even  with  irrigation  such  plants  would 
fail  because  of  the  too  free  escape  of  the  water 
through  the  gravel.    Whether  it  would  be  satisfac- 
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tory  to  alfalfa  depends  not  only  upon  the  winter  rise 
of  water,  but  the  thickness  of  the  gravel  stratum 
and  the  moisture  present  during  the  summer.  If 
the  land  is  not  submerged,  the  best  that  can  be  done 
with  it,  probably,  is  to  get  whatever  winter  feed  you 
can  from  fall  sowing  of  barley  or  rye,  to  make  its 
growth  upoD  current  winter  moisture.  We  suppose, 
of  course,  that  what  you  call  sandy  soil  is  not  clear 
sand,  which  might  be  too  deficient  in  plant  food  to 
give  a  good  growth  of  anything. 


Red  Top  or  l?ye  Grass. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  am  growing  some  rye  grass, 
but  have  some  land  that  is  a  little  low  for  rye  grass 
(in  the  river  bottom).  I  want  to  know  if  the  red  top 
would  stand  more  watei-  ?  I  sowed  the  rye  grass 
last  April  and  it  made  a  heavy  growth,  but  seems  to 
be  on  a  stand-still  now.  Could  you  tell  whether  I 
have  the  annual  or  the  perennial  if  I  would  send  you 
some  of  the  seed  or  the  grass?  As  I  started  to  say  I 
wrote  you  but  have  not  received  an  answer.  Can 
you  name  other  pasture  grasses  that  are  good  for 
swampy  ground  ? — Eeader,  Stanislaus  county. 

Eed  top  has  been  tried  to  some  extent  in  California 
and  has  been  proved  by  growers  in  some  portions  of 
the  upper  coast  region,  also  at  some  interior  points 
along  rivers  where  moisture  was  ample.  Rye  grass 
has,  however,  proved  incomparably  better  than  red 
top.  We  are  not  sure  that  comparative  tests  of  the 
endurance  of  the  two  to  overflow  has  been  made,  but 
rye  grass  has  survived  very  long  submergence  on  the 
low  lands  near  Stockton.  If  you  send  a  few  heads  of 
the  rye  grass  which  you  are  growing  we  will  have  it 
determined  for  you.  We  do  not  know  any  grass  that 
is  better  than  rye  grass  for  wet  places,  though  there 
are  some  grasses,  either  native  or  old  chance  intro- 
ductions, which  are  worth  wider  distribution.  We 
do  not  mention  them  because  we  are  not  aware  that 
seed  can  be  had. 

Winter  Forage  Plants  for  the  San  Joaquin. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  been  trying  some  forage 
plants,  including  penicillaria,  teosinte,  rape  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fodder,  corn  and  spelts.  I  planted  in 
May  and  I  now  know  that  that  is  not  the  proper 
time  to  plant  rape  and  spelts.  I  think  rape  would 
be  a  good  winter  forage  plant  for  hogs  as  cabbage, 
to  which  it  seems  closely  related,  is  not  seriously 
injured  here  by  the  winter  cold.  Do  you  think  my 
opinion  warranted  ? — Rancher,  Merced. 

The  statement  of  your  experience  with  forage 
plants  is  very  interesting.  The  teosinte  is  a  lender 
plant  and  has  to  be  sown  at  the  same  time  when  it 
is  safe  to  plant  corn.  Spelts  and  rape  are  hardy  and 
should  have  been  planted  early  in  the  rainy  season, 
say  in  the  fall,  as  soon  as  you  are  reasonably  sure  of 
moisture  enough  to  keep  them  growing.  There  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  rape  will  make  a  very 
satisfactory  winter  growth  in  your  valley  and  be 
valuable  for  the  purpose  you  mention.  We  are 
aware  that  some  of  our  readers  in  the  valley  have 
experimented  with  it  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
them  of  its  winter  growth  and  acceptability  to 
stock.  Field  peas  and  oats  sown  together  make 
good  winter  pasturage,  or  to  cut  and  carry  to  stock. 
Rye  also  makes  good  winter  feed.  If  you  can  work 
in  a  legume  like  field  peas  or  the  haiiy  vetch  you  will 
get  a  much  richer  food  than  you  can  get  from  rape 
or  any  of  the  hardy  cereals  grown  by  itself. 

Cider  Making. 

To  THE  Editor  : — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  the 
best  way  to  make  sweet  apple  cider.  I  have  a  large 
crop  of  apples  which  are  so  small  they  can't  be  sold 
so  have  concluded  to  try  my  luck  in  drinking  mate- 
rial. Also  would  like  to  know  the  process  of  making 
hard  cider? — Reader,  Angwin,  Napa. 

If  you  think  of  operating  on  a  large  scale  you  must 
visit  older  establishments  and  learn  all  you  can  about 
the  best  power  grinders,  presses,  filters,  etc.  Such 
work  requires  an  outfit  something  like  that  of  a  wine 
cellar  and  must  be  run  not  only  for  cider  but  ferment- 
ing into  vinegar.  It  is  not  safe  to  undertake  any  of 
this  without  securing  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  involved.  For  a  small  amount  of  cider,  buy 
one  of  the  combined  grinders  and  presses  which  you 
can  obtain  from  any  of  our  leading  dealers  in  agri- 
cultural machinery,  and  with  these  machines  will 
come  pamphlets  which  will  furnish  suggestions  enough 
to  begin  with.  The  Keystone  cider  mills  have  long 
been  favorably  known.  As  for  hard  cider  there  is 
no  trouble  about  getting  it  hard:  it  takes  a  whole  lot 
of  trouble  to  keep  it  soft.    If  you  keep  the  cider  in  a 


cool  place  it  will  be  very  slow  in  going  to  vinegar  and 
remain  hard  enough  to  satisfy  even  a  New  England 
deacon. 

Macaroni  Wheat  in  California. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  advise  me  regarding  the 
adaptability  of  macaroni  wheat  to  the  Panoche 
plains,  Fresno  county,  also  the  price,  variety  and 
where  to  be  found  ?  I  have  a  circular  of  the  Division 
of  Vegetable  Physiology  by  Mark  Alfred  Carleton, 
and  I  am  interested  in  knowing  whether  this  wheat 
would  grow  there  or  not.  From  160  acres  not  irri- 
gated I  got  623  sacks  of  Sonora  wheat;  from  160 
acres  irrigated  once  with  flood  water  from  the  hills 
I  got  855  sacks  this  season. — Reader. 

There  is  little  inducement  to  undertake  growth  of 
macaroni  wheat  in  the  interior  parts  of  California. 
An  essential  character  of  the  macaroni  varieties  is 
their  large  percentage  of  gluten,  which  gives  hard- 
ness and  dark  color  to  the  kernel.  These  character- 
istics disappear  rapidly  under  California  conditions, 
and  seed  which  you  might  introduce  in  expectation 
of  getting  grain  suitable  for  macaroni  would  produce 
the  first  season  a  mottled  appearance,  and  after 
that  the  grain  would  become  whiter  each  year  until 
it  reached  the  characteristic  California  type,  which  is 
a  light-colored,  soft  grain,  excellent  for  mixing  with 
darker,  harder  wheats  for  milling  purposes,  but  not 
suitable  for  macaroni  making.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
almost  a  certainty  of  departing  from  the  type  ac- 
ceptable to  macaroni  makers,  it  does  not  seem  desir- 
able to  undertake  that  particular  line  of  production 
here. 

What  you  say  about  irrigation  of  wheat  is  very 
interesting.  If  it  should  be  convenient  at  any  time, 
we  would  like  to  have  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
irrigation  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  added 
product. 

Handling  Youn^  Trees  From  New  Zealand. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  expecting  to  receive  from 
New  Zealand  by  steamer,  due  to  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco September  23,  a  lot  of  resistant  apple  roots. 
These  are  roots  on  which  have  been  grafted  the 
Northern  Spy,  and  have  been  grown  for  one  season  ; 
must  be  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  These  are 
just  now  ending  their  dormant  period,  and  are  com- 
ing into  a  new  environment,  where  our  deciduous 
trees  are  just  passing  into  the  dormant  period. 
What  will  be  the  eifect  on  these  trees  ?  How  should 
I  treat  them  ?  Should  I  plant  in  nursery  now  and 
encourage  a  short  growth,  let  them  be  checked  by 
frost,  and  take  the  same  course  as  other  plants,  or 
should  they  be  planted  in  sand  and  put  in  a  dark 
place — cellar  or  other  place — where  they  would  not 
be  exposed  to  much  light,  etc.  ?— Resistant,  San 
Francisco. 

The  little  trees  could  be  kept  dormant  indefinitely 
if  you  had  control  of  temperature  and  moisture  con- 
ditions, but  that  would  require  well-regulated  cold 
storage  arrangements.  A  California  cellar  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  will  not  keep  trees  dormant.  The 
best  way  to  handle  the  trees  is- to  wet  down  a  piece 
of  well-drained  soil  in  a  place  where  early  frosts  are 
not  likely  to  occur,  and  plant  out  the  trees  so  that 
they  make  a  short  season's  growth.  December  or 
January  temperatures  will  slow  them  down,  and 
after  they  drop  their  leaves  graft  in  the  nursery  row 
and  plant  in  orchard  next  year. 

Ridding  a  House  of  Fleas. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  located  in  an  old  house 
that  has  been  idle  for  eight  years  and  am  overrun 
with  fleas.  Can  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  means 
to  get  rid  of  them  ?— D.  R.  H.,  Skaggs  Springs. 

A  perfect  job  can  be  done  in  a  tightly-closed  house 
by  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  method  described  in  full 
detail  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  June  9,  1900. 
A  less  perfect  but  often  very  satisfactory  method  is 
thorough  fumigation  by  burning  sulphur.  Burn  a 
handful  of  sulphur  in  an  iron  pot  in  each  room,  keep- 
ing doors  and  windows  closed.  This  should  destroy 
all  creeping  things.  It  may  bleach  things  a  little, 
but  not  usually  enough  to  be  objectionable. 

Melon  Syrup. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  let  me  know  if  there  exists 
in  California,  or  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  fac- 
tories producing  watermelon  syrup. — Subscriber. 

There  are  none  in  California  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  none  in  the  United  States.  The  matter  was 
vigorously  advocated  in  the  70's,  but  no  lasting  re- 
sults were  attained.  It  has  been  agitated  from  time 
to  time  since  that  time.  Cane  sugar  syrup,  as  a  bv- 
product  of  the  refineries,  is  too  cheap  to  warrant 


syrup  making  from  either  melons  or  sorghum.  Con 
siderable  grape  syrup  was  made  at  one  time  about  a 
decade  ago,  but  grapes  are  now  too  valuable  for 
wine  to  think  of  syrup  making. 

Chicken  Ticks  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  in  this  letter  an  insect  that 
is  devouring  a  flock  of  chickens  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  would  like  very  much  to  know  what  it  is.  I  send 
some  of  the  eggs  and  some  of  the  full  grown  bugs. — 
PouLTRYMAN,  Ventura  county. 

The  insects  are  ticks  which  were  discussed  in  these 
columns  in  our  issue  of  August  24.  These  pests 
occur  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  there  is 
no  hope  of  success  with  chickens  unless  they  are 
resolutely  fought  and  the  chicks  protected  from  their 
attacks. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

I^cport  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
Sept.  II.  1901. 

ALE2CANPER  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Nearly  normal  temperature  has  prevailed  during  the 
week,  aad  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  late  decid- 
uous fruits,  grapes  and  fruit  drying.  Grape  picking  is 
progressing ;  most  reports  show  that  a  light  crop  is 
probable,  but  the  grapes  are  of  excellent  quality.  Salway 
peaches  are  yielding  nearly  a  full  crop  in  Solano  county, 
and  large  shipments  are  being  made.  Olives  are  of  good 
size,  but  the  yield  is  below  average.  Orange  prospects 
continue  good.  Grain  and  hay  harvests  are  practically 
completed.  The  greater  part  of  the  grain  crop  is  piled 
up,  uncovered,  awaiting  shipment,  but  is  moving  very 
slowly  on  account  of  labor  troubles. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  has  been  quite  favorable  for  late  crops 
and  fruit  drying,  except  in  some  places  along  the  coast, 
where  fogs  have  prevailed.  The  correspondent  at  Healds- 
burg  reports  a  heavy  frost  on  the  8th,  with  minimum 
temperature  at  30°  ;  no  serious  damaged  resulted.  Ap- 
ples in  Sonoma  and  Humboldt  counties  will  yield  a  large 
crop,  excellent  in  quality.  Late  peaches  are  abundant 
and  of  good  quality.  Grapes  and  citrus  fruits  are  thrifty. 
Hop  picking  continues.  Sugar  beets  and  beans  are  doing 
well.  Corn  and  vegetables  are  in  good  condition.  Hay 
baling  and  grain  thrashing  are  progressing  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  shipments  are  very  light,  owing  to  continu- 
ance of  labor  troubles. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  continued  clear  and  pleasant,  with 
cool  nights.  Good  progress  has  been  made  in  fruit  pick- 
ing and  drying.  Grape  picking  is  progressing  rapidly  ; 
the  yield  is  estimated  considerably  below  the  average,  but 
the  grapes  are  of  superior  quality.  The  principal  ship- 
ments are  the  Tokay  and  the  Black  Prince  ;  some  early 
wine  grapes  are  going  to  the  wineries.  Late  deciduous 
fruits  are  ripening  slowly,  owing  to  the  cool  nights. 
Grain  thrashing  continues,  and  large  quantities  of  wheat 
and  barley  are  being  stored  in  the  warehouses.  A  good 
crop  of  sweet  potatoes  is  being  gathered.  Alfalfa  is 
looking  well.  Irrigation  water  is  plentiful.  Plowing  and 
seeding  have  commenced  in  some  places. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  considerably  cooler  than  during 
the  preceding  week,  and  somewhat  unfavorable  for  raisin 
grapes  and  fruit  drying.  Fogs  have  been  frequent  along 
the  coast.  Grape  picking  is  progressing  in  the  foothill 
districts  of  San  Diego  county.  All  varieties  of  melons 
are  at  their  prime  and  very  plentiful.  Walnuts  in  Orange 
county  show  considerable  damage  from  blight.  Irriga- 
tion water  is  becoming  more  plentiful.  The  tomato  crop 
will  be  largo.  Barley  has  yielded  a  heavy  crop,  but  mostly 
of  poor  quality.  Wheat  was  a  light  crop,  but  the  quality 
good.  ^ 

Eureka  Summary. — Weather  conditions  were  gener- 
ally favorable  for  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Rain  would  greatly  improve  pasturage.  Apples  continue 
very  promising.    "Thrashing  is  progressing  rapidly. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool  days  and  foggy  nights 
were  favorable  for  all  products,  especially  beans.  Reports 
are  good  concerning  citrus  fruits  ;  early  dropping  has 
stopped.  Berries  and  vegetables  are  in  good  condition, 
and  plentiful.  ^ 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M. 
Wednesday,  September  11,  1901,  are  from  ofBcial  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United' States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press: 
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mohair,  cotton  and  wool.  They  have  jellies,  marma- 
lades, glaced  fruit,  and  even  pottery  ware,  leather 
goods,  woolens  and  woolen  goods  and  a  very  striking 
exhibit  of  ostrich  feathers. 

The  Califomians,  with  proverbial  generosity,  are 
now  engaged  in  giving  away  quarter-pound  samples 
of  the  famous  Fresno  seeded  raisins.  They  are  also 
maintaining  a  cooking  booth  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating the  high  value  and  excellent  qualities  of 
the  California  prune  when  properly  prepared.  The 
prunes,  prepared  in  different  styles,  are  given  to  all  ' 
comers  with  a  beautifully  prepared  book  which  con- 
tains 100  recipes  for  cooking  prunes  and  other  Cali- 
fornia fruits.  These  free  sample  stands,  added  to 
the  natural  attractiveness  of  California's  beautiful 
and  diversified  exhibit,  make  their  space  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Building  one  of  the  most  popular  places  in 
the  Exposition.  California  literature,  treating  of 
the  resources,  productions,  characteristics  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  State,  is  freely  given  to  visitors,  and 
a  corps  of  competent  gentlemen  are  on  hand  to 
answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked  regarding 
the  best  places  for  settlements  or  investments  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  State  exhibit  occupies  the  space  extending  en- 
tirely across  the  west  half  of  the  building,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  the  more  ambitious  sections,  such  as 
Los  Angeles  and  Fresno  counties,  have  their  princi- 
pal products  grouped  together,  affording  to  visitors 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  possibilities  of  those 
prominent  localities  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  California  in  their  entirety. 


Strawberry  Growing  in  Southern  California. 

Ehno  R.  Meserve  of  Los  Angeles  gives  the  Culti- 
vator an  interesting  letter  on  the  methods  of  culture, 
varieties,  etc.,  among  the  commercial  growers  of 
southern  California: 


apart,  plant  8  inches  apart,  but  with  soil  somewhat 
compact  and  requiring  frequent  cultivation,  2J  feet 
by  1  foot. 

Thoroughly  plow  your  land,  it  is  better  to  subsoil. 
Have  your  ground  as  nearly  level  as  possible,  allow- 
ing a  very  gentle  slope  so  water  will  not  stand,  yet 
not  so  steep  that  washing  of  soil  will  be  caused  by 
each  irrigation.  Do  not  ridge,  but  plant  on  the  even 
surface;  frequent  hoeings  will  bring  the  ridge  soon 
enough. 

For  large  patches  have  a  strong  dibble  made,  with 
a  blade  5  inches  long,  31  inches  wide,  square  on  bot- 
tom or  even  surface  edge,  and  broader  by  an  inch  on 
the  same  than  where  it  attaches  to  handle.  Have 
handle  about  4  feet  long,  £0  that  a  man  makes  holes 
as  he  walks  along  the  marked-out  lines.  Planters 
follow  and  put  plants  in  with  trowel,  pressing  soil 
firmly.  As  soon  as  row  is  finished  make  small  furrow 
each  side  and  run  water  at  once.  With  this  system 
you  can  plant  about  4000  plants  per  each  man  help- 
ing you. 

Follow  your  first  watering  with  another  in  about 
three  to  five  days  and  then  as  soon  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  your  soil  texture,  thoroughly  work  the 
soil.  If  weather  is  warm  and  dry,  irrigate  once 
every  week  or  ten  days.  Never  allow  your  soil  to 
bake.  Do  not  fertilize  your  newly  planted  beds.  A 
good  mulching  during  the  winter  or  early  spring  is  of 
advantage,  both  as  a  fertilizer  and  help  to  keep  the 
soil  in  good  condition. 

There  are  many  more  do's  and  don'ts  that  could  be 
added;  one  especially  ere  we  close,  and  that  is,  do 
not  hoe  or  otherwise  cultivate  very  deep  near  the 
plant,  as  by  so  doing  you  disturb  the  young  feeders. 
Every  successful  berry  grower  has  some  special  little 
hobby  of  his  own,  but  all  follow  out  most  of  the  rules 
given  in  this  article. 


BIit|ht-l<e$i$tinj  Apples  in  New  Zealand. 


HORTICULTURE. 


California  Fruits  at  the  Pan-American. 

California  is  doing  a  good  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  at  Buffalo  this  summer.  C.  E.  Lloyd  writes  to 
the  New  York  Fruit  Trade  Journal  an  account  which 


we  like  to  see  published  in  such  a  journal,  and  it  will 
be  gratifying  to  our  own  readers  to  see  what  is 
printed  about  us  at  a  distance. 

Mr.  Burbank's  Displays. — Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
of  Santa  Rosa  has  kept  the  California  exhibit  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  supplied  for  the  last  few 
weeks  with  fresh  installments  of  some  of  his  latest 
creations  in  the  fruit  line.  As  is  known  to  the  fruit 
world,  Mr.  Burbank  devotes  his  life  to  the  work  of 
creating  new  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers, and  every  year  presents  something  new  to  the 
fruit  growers  which  proves  to  be  of  great  value  to 
this  important  industry.  One  of  the  new  varieties 
presented  to  the  public  this  year  for  the  first  time  is 
a  stoneless  prune.  This  attracted  more  attention 
from  the  fruit  men  who  visited  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  than  probably  any  one  item  that  has  been 
exhibited.  Its  flavor  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
it  is  rather  under  size.  In  the  opinion  of  orchardists 
it  is  thought  this  objection  will  be  overcome  by  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  no  stone  to  detract  from  the 
weight  or  interfere  with  its  use.  Another  variety  is 
what  he  calls  the  Washington.  It  is  a  very  large 
plum,  beautifully  colored  on  the  surface  and  a  blood 
red  clear  to  the  stone.  Another  is  the  Giant  prune, 
and  still  another  the  Sugar  prune,  both  of  which  have 
qualities  which  impress  themselves  on  fruit  men  as 
likely  to  become  valuable.  However,  these  new 
fruits,  like  all  other  new  things,  can  only  be  proven 
by  experience.  As  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  other 
popular  varieties,  it  would  be  found,  no  doubt,  that 
some  of  these  fruits  would  be  well  adapted  to  certain 
localities,  while  they  may  prove  failures  in  others.  It 
is  very  rarely  that  a  fruit  is  found  such  as  Burbank's 
famous  Wyans  (?)  plum,  which  has  proved  profitable 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Another  of  his  new 
creations  which  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  is  what  is  called  the  Plumcot,  a 
cross  between  a  plum  and  an  apricot.  It  has  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  apricot,  but  the  color  and  tex- 
ture of  the  plum,  and  a  flavor  which  is  distinctly  its 
own,  but  which  is  regarded  by  connoisseurs  as  inimit- 
able. Mr.  Burbank  has  already  made  five  or  six 
shipments  and  promises  two  or  three  more  install- 
ments of  plums,  and  will  later  reinforce  his  display 
with  samples  of  something  new  in  the  way  of  quinces, 
pears,  apples  and  possibly  something  in  the  vegetable 
line. 

The  California  Exhibit. — California's  exhibit, 
which  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  space  in  the 
Horticultural  Building,  is  admittedly  one  of  the  best 
and  most  artistically  installed  exhibits  of  State  prod- 
ucts on  the  grounds.  It  embraces  a  larger  range  of 
products  than  any  other  State  or  country.  Its  posi- 
tion is  so  conspicuous  as  to  induce  many  visitors  to 
the  horticultural  department  to  call  it  the  California 
Building.  Of  course,  fruits  occupy  the  most  conspic- 
uous part  of  the  exhibit.  These  include  every  vari- 
ety known  to  the  temperate  and  semi-tropic  zones. 
No  deciduous  fruit  can  be  asked  for  but  samples  of  it 
can  be  shown,  and  of  the  citrus  fruits,  including  the 
orange,  any  variety,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  the  pomelo 
and  the  citron. 

The  California  exhibit  in  its  entirety  contains  wine 
from  eighteen  of  the  most  prominent  sellers  of  the 
State.  The  woods  of  California  are  ingeniously 
worked  in  to  form  their  offices  and  facades.  Canned 
fruit  and  raisins  constitute  conspicuous  features.  In 
this  exhibit  is  a  large  collection  of  very  striking  pho- 
tographs of  field  and  forestry,  including  pictures  of 
the  big  tree  growths  and  other  forest  scenes  in  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  which  is  20  feet  long.  All  of  the  fibers 
are  represented,  including  ramie,  flax,  hemp,  silk. 


Varieties. — The  Dollar  berry  has  been  tried  some 
but  discarded.  The  best  early  berry  either  for  home 
use  or  market  is  Lady  Thompson — a  sure  cropper 
and  a  thrifty  plant.  This  variety  has  been  tested  all 
over  southern  California  and  is  usually  satisfactory. 
It  has  a  new  rival  in  the  great  Eastern  berry.  Excel- 
sior, a  very  fine  fruit,  rich  color,  a  good  bearer, 
berry  very  fine,  splendid  for  preserves,  as  it  is  so 
rich  and  solid  to  very  center.  Plant  is  thrifty — 
withstands  draught,  and  I  believe  it  has  a  good  local 
future  before  it. 

The  Old  Favorite  Brandywine  is  the  best  all  around 
berry  ever  introduced  into  southern  California.  It 
has  more  good  points  and  fewer  poor  ones  than  any 
other  variety  yet  proven.  It  does  well  in  single  hills 
or  matted  rows,  and  will  last  three  or  four  years 
without  j-enewing,  if  you  desire  extra  large  fruit  in 
single  hills. 

Gandy,  Jessie,  Cumberland,  Triumph,  McKinley 
are  all  large  foliage  kinds  and  produce  large,  highly 
colored  fruit,  each  variety  having  special  points  of 
merit. 

Arizona  is  the  best  summer  and  fall  variety,  is  an 
excellent  family  berry  and  in  some  sections — Covina, 
Redlands  and  San  Diego — highly  esteemed  as  a  mar- 
ket berry. 

Seaford,  Sample,  Murray's  Extra,  Early  and  Star 
have  many  admirers,  and  great  things  are  expected 
of  Sample.  Star  is  a  new  name  for  the  old  well- 
known  Sharpless.  Next  year  I  can  report  on  Ridge- 
way,  Parker  Earle,  Glen  Mary,  Warfield,  Howell, 
Barton,  Improved  New  Man,  Michels  and  Gladstone. 

All  varieties  given,  with  exception  of  Dollar,  I 
have  growing,  and  shall  give  each  variety  a  thorough 
test  for  several  years,  as  too  many  of  our  growers 
try  a  new  variety  and  discard  it  if  it  does  not  prove 
satisfactory  the  first  season.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  many  varieties  will  improve  after  they 
are  well  acclimated.  Commercial  growers  measure 
all  varieties  by  the  standard  of  Brandywine  and 
there  is  no  doubt  up  to  the  present  time  about  its 
being  the  best  berry  for  the  commercial  grower. 

Plants  and  Time  for  Planting. — Plants  should 
never  be  taken  from  old  beds,  but  always  from 
young,  thrifty  beds.  The  plants  of  most  vigor  and 
greatest  productiveness  are  the  ones  taken  from 
plants  introduced  from  the  East  this  spring — not 
fruited  but  grown  for  plant  vigor  only.  Fruit  pro- 
duction weakens  the  plant,  and  after  bearing  a  long 
season's  crop  of  fruit,  the  plant  cannot  produce  as 
vigorous  offspring  as  a  plant  used  for  plant  produc- 
tion only.  This  is  not  theory,  but  a  recognized  fact, 
and  many  of  the  older  varieties  of  berries,  once  of 
great  merit  but  now  run  out,  would  yet  be  in  their 
vigor  if  this  method  had  been  adopted.  Do  not  pur- 
chase plants  from  your  neighbor.  A  change  of  soils 
and  a  slight  climatic  change  is  good. 

If  you  desire  some  winter  fruit  and  a  heavy  spring 
crop,  plant  between  August  10  and  October  10. 
Plants  set  out  during  November,  December  and 
January  will  give  you  a  medium  spring  crop,  and  a 
fair  summer  crop.  If  you  plant  later  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  allow  your  rows  to  matt  and  then  take  otf  a 
very  heavy  crop  the  following  two  years,  some  thin- 
ning will  be  found  necessary. 

Matted  rows  should  be  planted  3  feet  apart,  plants 
1  foot  apart  in  the  row.  For  single  hills,  in  open, 
porous  soil  not  subject  to  baking,  rows  20  inches 


To  the  Editor: — In  a  former  issue  of  your  valued 
paper  you  rightly  said  that  this  matter  has  been 
pushed  in  New  Zealand  while  other  places  were 
asleep.  By  blight-proof  apple  is  meant  varieties 
that  will  resist  the  attack  of  woolly  aphis.  That 
pest  is  well  known  as  "  the  curse  of  apple  growing," 
and  a  variety  that  will  resist  it  is  worth  a  good  deal 
to  an  orchardist;  it  saves  time  and  labor  in  cleaning 
the  trees,  and  the  tree  itself  is  always  more  hardy 
and  vigorous  in  growth. 

To  start  with  we  had  the  Northern  Spy,  Winter 
Majetin,  Irish  Peach,  three  kinds  which  were  always 
clean;  now  a  host  of  seedlings  has  been  raised  from 
these  kinds,  but  only  one  in  a  thousand  come  blight 
proof,  and  many  a  disappointment  has  been  recorded 
to  which  every  experimentalist  is  not  only  liable  but 
familiar.  Still,  small  rewards  came,  among  which 
Lord  Wolseley  is  one  of  the  best  known.  For  many 
years  now  quite  a  number  of  varieties  have  come  to 
the  front,  but  a  good  percentage,  although  blight- 
proof,  were  deficient  in  either  size,  color  or  flavor. 
Happily  we  are  now  beyond  that  stage  and  can  af- 
ford to  pick  and  choose,  and  yet  have  a  succession  of 
varieties  that  cover  the  season  from  the  very  earliest 
to  latest  winter  keeping  kinds.  So  in  these  fair 
islands  orchards  are  being  planted  with  non-blighting 
apples  and  the  varieties  equal  in  quality  with  Ribston 
Pippin,  as  showy  and  saleable  as  Jonathan,  and  as 
prolific  as  Ben  Davis. 

We  are  gratified  to  hear  that  your  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  experimenting  with  some  of  our  new 
kinds,  and  we  trust  they  will  be  found  as  great  a 
boon  to  yourselves  as  they  have  been  to  us.  But 
your  enterprising  nurserymen  and  orchardists  should 
not  leave  all  the  experiments  to  government  officials, 
but  every  fruit  grower  should  obtain  scions  or  trees 
and  get  his  own  stock  raised;  besides  this  he  should 
raise  seedlings  without  let  or  hindrance,  for  one  of 
the  best  blight-proof  apples  known  is  "  Springdale," 
which  hails  from  your  own  happy  country,  and  may 
be  the  parent  of  many  valuable  successors. 

Among  the  latest  and  best  kinds  tested  here  is  a 
very  early  kind,  "  Marjorie  Hay."  It  is  the  first 
apple  to  ripen,  being  before  Early  Harvest  or  Early 
Crofton  and  Astrakan.  Succeeding  it  is  Mona  Hay, 
a  fine  dessert  apple,  streaked  red  on  yellow  ground. 
Climax  is  another  new  early  kind  well  worth  intro- 
ducing. A  number  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  b}' 
H.  E.  Sharp  of  this  town  and  bear  his  name,  and  all 
are  first-class,  viz..  Sharp's  Early,  John  Sharp, 
Sharp's  Late  Red  and  Sharp's  Nonsuch.  Climax, 
Cliff's  Seedling,  Carlton,  General  Carrington  and 
Taupaki  are  seedlings  from  Northern  Spy;  perhaps 
"Carlton"  will  be  the  most  valuable. 

The  results  achieved  are  sufficient  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  promote  interest  in  raising  apples;  the 
man  who  is  first  in  the  market  with  a  stock  of  good 
varieties  is  sure  to  make  barrels  of  money,  and  the 
orchards  where  the  blight  is  unknown  save  20%  in 
working  expenses. 

The  Northern  Spy  is  used  as  a  stock  for  working 
all  kinds  on  and  is  generally  a  success;  no  other 
variety  will  do  as  well  as  a  stock.  But  a  blight- 
proof  stock  does  not  ensure  the  branches  from 
blight.  This  is  only  secured  by  having  the  blight- 
proof  variety  and  that  long  felt  want  is  supplied  in 
the  kinds  above  named.         Frank  H.  Leonard. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


The  Agricultural  College. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rcbal  Press  by  Ernst  Dolge, 
Lamanda,  Los  Angeles  County. 

It  is  not  denied  any  more  that  a  college  training  in 
the  higher  branches  of  agriculture  is  not  only  benefi- 
cial to  the  intelligent  farmer,  but  even  necessary  for 
him.  The  better  a  man  is  trained  in  a  profession  or 
a  subject,  the  better  is  he  fitted  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  conditions  which  he  meets.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  he  has  learned  to  think  independently,  to 
study  the  whys  and  wherefores,  and  to  devise  the 
proper  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  success. 

All  progress  can  be  traced  to  the  devotion  of  tal- 
ented people  to  a  certain  subject ;  to  people  who 
mastered  their  vocation  or  profession  and  afterward 
opened  new  avenues  to  the  world.  Daniel  Webster 
designed  a  plow  and,  although  his  name  is  greatest 
as  a  statesman,  his  improvement  of  this  implement 
enabled  the  farmers  on  the  prairies  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  work  than  formerly,  and  was  a  forerunner 
of  the  modern  prairie  breaker.  Daniel  Webster  was 
born  on  the  farm  and  knew  all  about  the  farming  of 
those  days.  His  active  mind  led  him  to  think  out 
new  methods,  which  in  turn  incited  others  to  make 
the  improvement  of  farm  implements  a  specialty. 
To-day  it  is  an  immense  industry.  [However  great 
Webster's  service  in  this  line  may  have  been,  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  the  greatest  plow  expert  among 
American  statesmen. — Ed.] 

Farming  of  the  present  day  is  no  longer  a  simple 
calling,  but  a  profession — one  which  needs  and  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  just  as  much  preparation  and 
study  as  any  other  profession.  Whenever  a  farmer 
has  had  the  advantage  of  a  college  course  he  is  in 
every  respect  the  equal  of  any  other  college  gradu- 
ate— lawyer,  doctor,  etc.  While  he  is  equal  to  any 
professional  man  because  of  his  learning,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  a  better  chance  of  making  his  livelihood 
than  a  majority  of  the  physicians,  etc. 

The  demand  for  professional  managers  of  farm 
properties  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  land 
owners  have  learned  that  it  pays  to  buy  the  best 
brains  to  manage  a  farm  just  as  much  as  it  pays  to 
buy  the  latest  up-to-date  machinery. 

A  competent  manager  of  a  farm  property  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  to 
be  capable  of  judging  soils,  the  quality,  use  and 
proper  application  of  fertilizers,  etc.  Furthermore, 
he  must  be  perfectly  at  home  in  botany  and  plant 
life,  horticulture  and  viticulture,  even  from  the  nurs- 
ery to  the  well-built  and  well-kept  orchard  and  vine- 
yard. Such  a  man  will  always  command  a  good  sal- 
ary, if  he  has  no  farm  of  his  own,  because  he  can 
produce  good  results. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  every  farmer  who 
is  financially  able  to  do  so  ought  to  send  his  boys  to 
college,  and  to  let  them  study  agriculture  rather 
than  to  prepare  them  for  the  uncertain  existence  of 
the  other  professions.  Agriculture  is  not  so  over- 
crowded as  the  other  means  to  a  livelihood. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  farmers  are  not 
earning  sufficient  from  their  land  to  support  their 
sons  during  the  six  years  which  are  required  for  the 
preparation  and  the  college  course.  Still,  they  are 
fully  convinced  by  their  own  experience  that  their 
sons  ought  to  learn  more  about  the  science  of  farm- 
ing than  they  know  themselves. 

The  United  States  Government  is  trying  more  and 
more  to  assist  the  farmers  by  issuing  bulletins  on  the 
various  topics  of  agriculture.  The  bulletins  are  writ- 
ten by  scientists  who  have  made  most  exhaustive 
studies  of  each  subject,  and  are,  therefore,  authori- 
tative. Every  farmer  ought  to  read  them  most  care- 
fully. But  while  these  bulletins  are  of  great  value, 
they  cannot  possibly  supplant  the  college  training, 
for  the  reason  that  they  only  treat  certain  subjects, 
and  these  without  any  connection. 

To  become  an  expert  in  anything  requires  consecu- 
tive study,  beginning  with  the  primer  and  following 
up  exactly  as  in  the  ordinary  school  work.  Every 
young  farmer  ought  to  endeavor  to  become  an  ex- 
pert, and  those  whose  means  will  permit  ought  to 
take  a  full  course  in  any  of  our  excellent  agricultural 
colleges.  It  is  time  and  money  well  spent.  But 
whenever  circumstances  will  not  permit  of  that,  then 
he  must  do  the  next  best  thing  and  take  a  corre- 
spondence course. 

We  find  to-day  in  the  form  of  the  "Farmers'  Read- 
ing Courses  "  the  ideal  method  of  education  for  the 
young  farmer  who  cannot  attend  college.  The 
courses  are  a  system  of  instruction  by  correspond- 
ence, conducted  by  some  of  the  leading  agricultural 
colleges.  The  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
is  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Prof.  George  C.  Watson,  who  has 
made  his  institution  famous  in  this  way. 

When  a  person  becomes  a  member  he  has  the 
choice  of  a  variety  of  courses,  including  general  agri- 
culture, animal  industry,  horticulture,  dairying  and 
miscellaneous.  Each  of  these  is  again  subdivided, 
making  a  completion  of  the  course  the  work  of  sev- 
eral years  and  a  guarantee  of  thoroughness. 

In  giving  instruction  through  the  mail  the  method 
pursued  is  as  follows  :    The  student  is  referred  to  a 


prescribed  textbook  on  the  subject  he  is  taking,  and 
in  addition  the  college  sends  a  separate  paper  ex- 
plaining such  matters  as  are  apt  to  be  difficult  for 
the  student  to  understand.  By  conscientious  study 
the  lesson  is  soon  mastered  and  the  question  proper, 
which  is  sent  with  the  lesson,  is  taken  up.  Without 
referring  to  the  textbook  or  lesson,  the  student  en- 
deavors to  answer  the  paper  in  detail,  at  the  same 
time  making  inquiries  about  anything  that  he  would 
like  to  have  explained.  When  a  question  paper  has 
been  satisfactorily  answered  the  next  lesson  is  sent, 
and  thus  the  course  goes  on. 

This  opportunity  of  winning  an  education  is  within 
the  reach  of  all,  as  the  only  expense  incurred  is  in 
the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books,  which  the  stu- 
dent can  get  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  the  post- 
age on  the  papers  sent  to  the  college.  Tuition  is  free. 

Anyone  who  is  able  to  read  and  write  is  eligible. 
The  student  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  higher 
education  encounters  much  less  difficulty,  of  course, 
but  with  sufficient  good  will  anybody  can  succeed. 

I  beg  to  refer  the  interested  reader  to  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  109,  in  which  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  dis- 
cusses the  Reading  Courses.  This  bulletin  will  be 
sent  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

Aside  from  the  practical  knowledge  which  the 
young  farmer  acquires  by  conscientiously  working 
out  the  correspondence  courses,  he  has  the  even 
greater  benefit  of  being  taught  to  reason  logically. 
This  enlarges  his  horizon  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
gets  more  out  of  life  than  the  average  man  whose 
calling  confines  him  to  the  hum  drum  of  city  life. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Will  There  Be  a  Two-Minute  Trotter? 

The  lowering  of  the  trotting  record  to  2;02J  by 
Cresceus,  as  described  in  our  last  issue,  makes  con- 
jectures as  to  how  the  record  can  go  interesting. 
A  writer  in  the  Boston  Plowman  believes  that  the 
record  will  go  to  2  minutes  and  states  his  reasons 
why  there  had  not  been  much  real  advance  in  that 
direction  for  years  preceding  the  triumph  of  Cre- 
sceus. Those  who  argue  that  no  trotter  will  ever 
take  a  record  in  2  minutes  claim  that  there  really 
has  been  no  improvement  in  the  trotters  themselves 
since  the  days  of  Maud  S.  (2:08|).  They  contend 
that  the  lower  records  since  made  have  been  due  to 
the  improvement  in  tracks  and  the  introduction  of 
the  light,  easy-running  bike  sulky. 

If  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  actual  speed 
capacity  of  trotters  since  the  day  that  Maud  S. 
trotted  that  memorable  mile  in  2:08|  to  high  wheels 
on  the  regulation  track  at  Cleveland,  O.,  July  30, 
1885,  there  is  good  cause  for  it,  and  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  there  will  not  be  further  improvement  in  the 
near  future. 

A  Question  of  Breeding. — A  study  of  the  blood 
lines  of  those  world's  trotting  record  breakers,  Jay- 
Eye-See  (2:10),  Maud  S.  (2:08^)  and  Sunol  (2:08 J), 
should  have  taught  all  intelligent,  practical,  trotting 
horse  breeders  a  valuable  lesson,  but  it  evidently  did 
not.  The  only  one  of  the  three  named  that  was 
bred  by  a  man  who  had  a  systematic  plan  of  intro- 
ducing a  thoroughbred  race-winning  cross  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  speed  capacity  of  the 
trotter,  and  who  believed  that  such  a  system  breed- 
ing would  insure  greater  speed  ability,  was  Gov. 
Stanford,  who  bred  Sunol  (2:08^).  The  others  were 
what  might  justly  be  termed  accidents.  It  is  true 
that  both  Jay-Eye-See  and  Maud  S.  were  bred  for 
trotters,  but  their  breeders  probably  had  no  more 
idea  that  they  would  prove  record  breakers  than 
they  had  of  taking  a  trip  to  the  moon. 

The  breeding  of  a  granddaughter  of  that  renowned 
thoroughbred  race  horse  Boston  to  Harold,  a  son  of 
that  greatest  of  all  progenitors  of  trotting  action, 
Rysdyk's  Hambletonian;  a"nd  the  breeding  of  a 
granddaughter  of  Boston's  greatest  son,  the  noted 
4-mile  record  breaker,  Lexington,  to  Dictator,  an- 
other son  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  were  in  one 
sense  accidental  experiments.  A  somewhat  similar 
experiment  had  been  made  years  before,  when  a 
daughter  of  the  successful  thoroughbred  race  horse 
Gano,  a  horse  bred  in  lines  similar  to  those  that  pro- 
duced Boston  and  Lexington,  was  bred  to  Mambrino 
Chief.  The  result  was  Lady  Thorn  (2:18i),  the  fast- 
est trotter  got  by  Mambrino  Chief,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  her  day.  A  granddaughter  of  Lexing- 
ton bred  to  Electioneer,  another  son  of  Rysdyk's 
Hambletonian,  produced  the  world's  trotting  record 
breaker  Sunol  (2:08^). 

The  results  of  such  a  blending  of  the  best  of  trot- 
ting lines  with  the  best  of  race-winning  thorough- 
bred lines  should  have  proved  a  valuable  lesson  to  all 
practical  breeders  of  trotting  stock — a  lesson  by 
which  they  might  have  profited  greatly.  Most  of 
them  failed  to  do  so,  however.  There  was  a  reason 
for  it.    The  reason  was  this: 

The  Ills  of  the  Standard. — About  the  time  that 
Jay-Eye-See  and  Maud  S.  became  world's  trotting 
champions  every  one  was  urged  to  breed  stock  eligi- 
ble to  registry  in  the  standard  department  of  the 


American  Trotting  Register.  A  set  of  rules  govern- 
ing the  standard  had  been  formulated  and  adopted. 
The  effect  of  those  rules  from  the  first  was  to  dis- 
courage breeding  in  those  lines  that  had  improved 
the  trotting  capacity  greatly  and  produced  world's 
champion  trotters.  The  rules  themselves  as  first 
adopted  were  not  very  bad,  because  standard  stock 
could  be  bred  from  a  mare  whose  dam  (like  the  dams 
of  Jay-Eye-See,  2:10,  Maud  S.,  2:08|,  and  Sunol, 
2:08})  was  from  a  thoroughbred,  hut  later  they  were 
so  changed  that  now  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  thor- 
oughbred cross  nearer  than  four  removes  and  have 
the  animal  eligible  to  standard  registry. 

Directly  after  the  rules  were  adopted  and  the  cry 
breed  only  from  standard  animals  was  raised,  the 
price  of  standard-bred  stock  went  up.  It  was  easy 
to  breed  that  kind,  and  there  was  such  a  profit  in 
doing  so  that  nearly  all  the  breeders,  even  those  in 
Kentucky,  paid  no  attention  to  anything  else  but  the 
standard.  The  most  worthless  of  stallions  and  mares 
could  be  and  were  sold  at  high  prices  if  they  were 
only  standard  bred  and  registered.  The  inevitable 
result  was  a  general  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  trotting  stock  throughout  the  country,  and  that, 
more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  been  the  cause  of  the  lack  of 
improvement  in  the  extreme  speed  ability  of  the 
trotter  of  to-day. 

Independent  Breeders  and  What  Thet  Accom- 
plished.— It  is  true  that  there  were  several  breeders 
who  paid  no  attention  to  the  standard.  Conspicuous 
among  them  were  the  late  Governor  Stanford  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Cicero  J.  Hamlin,  founder  of  the  noted 
Village  Farm  establishment.  The  breeding  methods 
of  these  gentlemen  were  condemned  and  ridiculed  by 
the  founder  of  the  American  Trotting  Register  and 
his  followers.  Mr.  Hamlin,  however,  bred  the  pres- 
ent world's  champion  trotting  gelding.  The  Abbot 
(2:03i),  and  Governor  Stanford  bred  Chimes,  the  sire 
of  The  Abbot. 

Had  a  majority  of  the  most  extensive  breeders  in 
Kentucky  and  California  devoted  their  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  speed  capacity  of  their 
trotters,  and  studied  the  records  and  Register  to 
learn  what  means  or  method  of  breeding  had  given 
the  trotters  Jay-Eye-See  (2:10)  and  Maud  S.  (2:08|) 
the  ability  to  trot  so  much  faster  than  any  others 
had  previously  done,  the  2-minute  goal  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  passed  ere  this.  Most  men  in 
those  localities  bred  for  the  market.  So  great  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  standard  that  registered  animals 
brought  high  prices  whether  they  could  show  speed 
or  not,  even  when  they  were  lacking  in  size  and  were 
of  faulty  conformation  as  well  as  action. 

It  was  easy  to  breed  standard  ones.  Any  fool 
could  do  it.  All  the  requirements  were  a  standard 
stallion  and  a  standard  mare.  The  standard-bred 
one  came  every  time  and  sold  for  big  money,  whether 
the  sire  and  dam  had  merit  or  were  utterly  worth- 
less. The  first  question  that  many  Northern  buyers 
then  asked  when  an  animal  was  shown  them  in  Ken- 
tucky was.  Is  he  or  she  standard  bred  ?  Ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  that  asked  the  question  could 
not  tell  with  an  extended  and  tabulated  pedigree  be- 
fore them  whether  the  animals  were  standard  bred  or 
not.  Is  it  surprising  that  under  such  conditions  the 
quality  of  the  great  mass  of  trotting  stock  of  the 
country  has  deteriorated  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  ? 

The  New  Route. — We  believe  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  two-minute  record  will  be 
made  by  a  trotter.  All  the  arguments  in  the  world 
will  not  change  the  facts.  Progress,  both  intelligent 
and  accidental,  will  continue  to  be  made.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  speed  ability  of  trotters  will  be  in- 
creased in  the  future,  just  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
by  introducing  fresh  infusion  of  racing  blood  either 
from  the  fastest  and  stoutest  of  race  winners  them- 
selves or  their  descendants.  This  breeding-up  pro- 
cess and  assimilation  of  the  best  of  racing  with  the 
best  of  what  is  termed  trotting  blood  will  be  con- 
tinued, until  finally  the  cold  crosses  will  be  so  deeply 
buried  that  the  influence  exerted  by  such  will  be 
nearly  if  not  quite  overcome  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
The  improvement  in  the  near  future  will  be  in  the 
speed  capacity  of  the  animals  rather  than  in  tracks, 
sulkies  and  other  appliances. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  successful 
trainers  in  regard  to  the  limit  of  trotting  speed.  E. 
F.  Geers,  who  is  as  well  qualified  by  experience  as 
the  best  of  them,  states  in  his  work  recently  pub- 
lished that  he  believes  that  the  trotting  record  will 
be  lowered  to  two  minutes. 


The  Prune  Drop  at  Calistoga. 

To  THE  Editor: — Prune  picking  has  just  com- 
menced here.  Some  people  with  whom  I  have  talked 
about  this  year's  crop  say  they  think  there  will  be 
one-fourth  of  a  crop.  I  went  through  eight  prune 
orchards  here  a  few  days  since.  I  think  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-sixth  of  a  crop  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 
I  had  nine  and  one-half  tons  of  dried  prunes  last 
year,  but  do  not  think  I  will  have  over  one  and  one- 
quarter  tons  this  season.  But  they  will  be  very  fine 
ones,  as  most  of  the  prunes  will  be  in  this  part  of  the 
valley.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Calistoga,  August  28. 
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THE  FIELD. 


Agriculture  in  Alaska. 

Hon.  William  R.  Merriam,  Director  of  the  Census, 
has  just  published  the  statistics  of  agriculture  for 
the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The  enumeration  was  made 
in  the  summer  of  1900  by  special  agents,  the  first 
representatives  of  a  United  States  census  to  collect 
statistics  of  agriculture  in  the  Territory.  The  tabu- 
lated returns  indicate  that  the  farming  industry  is 
insignificant,  being  a  subsidiury  pursuit.  The  lead- 
ing industries  are  mining,  fishing,  and  the  canning  of 
fish.  The  value  of  the  agricultural  products  was  but 
12.7  cents  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  Territory,  and 
24.4  cents  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict, in  which  all  the  farms  reported  are  located. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  the  States  and  other  Territories.  For  each 
inhabitant  of  Arizona  the  average  value  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  1889  was  $57,  and  of  the  United 
States,  in  1889,  $39. 

The  area  of  the  twelve  farms  reported  in  Alaska 
in  1900  is  159  acres,  of  which  104  acres  are  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  hay,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  used  for  pasturage.  The  total  farm 
products  were  valued  at  $8046.  These  farms  are  all 
south  of  the  Kuskokwim  river,  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  and  along  the  southern  coast,  including  the 
Aleutian  islands.  In  this  section  there  are  two  cen- 
ters of  agricultaral  activity,  one  on  the  southeastern 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Juneau  and  Sitka,  and  the 
other  in  the  southwest  in  the  region  about  Cook  inlet 
and  Kadiak  island.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  maintains  experiment  stations  at 
Sitka  and  at  Kenai  on  Cook  inlet,  but  no  reports 
were  secured  of  the  land  or  live  stock  owned. 

North  of  the  sixty-second  parallel  agricultural 
operations  are  generally  confined  to  small  vegetable 
gardens,  from  which  sales  are  rarely  made.  A  small 
farm  operated  in  connection  with  the  Holy  Cross 
Mission,  on  the  lower  Yukon,  and  a  few  gardens  near 
Circle  City  produce  vegetables  for  market  occasion- 
ally. Other  small  gardens  are  found  in  most  of  the 
villages  of  the  Yukon  valley. 

The  values  given  are  of  the  buildings  and  other 
improvements  only,  and  not  of  the  land,  as  no  titles 
have  been  secured  by  the  farmers,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  official  surveys  have  been  made.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  special  agents  failed  to  secure  re- 
ports concerning  the  farming  operations  of  the 
Indians.  The  Thlingits,  inhabiting  the  southern 
coast,  and  the  Aleuts,  on  the  Alaskan  peninsula  and 
neighboring  islands,  have  made  substantial  begin- 
nings in  agriculture.  Nearly  every  village  of  the 
natives  on  the  southern  coast  has  its  community  gar- 
den, and  several  individual  gardens  are  found. 

NU.MBER,  Arka  and  Value  OF  Farjis. — The  total 
farm  wealth  of  Alaska,  June  1,  1900,  is  $15,686,  of 
which  $2196  are  invested  in  live  stock,  $690  in  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  and  $12,800  represent  the 
value  of  buildings  and  other  improvements.  Build- 
ings have  been  erected  upon  nine  of  the  twelve  farms. 

The  main  expense  incurred  by  the  settlers  in  open- 
ing farms  has  been  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
cultivation.  This  has  been  very  high — in  some  in- 
stances $120  per  acre. 

SIZE  OF  FARMS  AND  I'RINCIl'AL  PRODUCTS. 
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The  five  farms  reporting  less  than  three  acres  are 
small  market  gardens.  Four  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  and  on  the  other 
farm  poultry  is  raised.  The  value  of  the  products  of 
these  five  farms  in  1899  was  $627,  of  which  $532  were 
from  vegetables  and  $95  from  poultry  and  eggs. 

Vegetables  are  the  chief  source  of  income  of  the 
three  farms  containing  from  three  to  nine  acres 
each.  In  1899  these  farms,  with  thirteen  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation,  yielded  $3010  worth  of  prod- 
uce. Of  that  amount,  vegetables  contributed  $2655; 
poulty  and  eggs,  $195;  hay,  $160. 

The  other  four  farms  contain  from  twenty  to  forty- 
nine  acres  each,  and  have  a  total  area  of  141  acres  of 
improved  land.  The  operators  devote  small  areas  to 
vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  cut  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  grass.  The  values  of  the  products  raised  in 
1899  were  as  follows:  Vegetables,  $2378;  hay  and  en- 
silage, $1180;  live  animals  sold,  $310;  dairy  products, 
$292;  poultry  and  eggs,  $249— a  total  of  $4409.  The 
principal  source  of  income  of  two  of  these  farms  was 
vegetables,  while  that  of  the  other  two  was  hay  and 
ensilage.     The  United  States  experiment  station  in 


Sitka  in  1899  cleared  six  acres,  and  the  one  at  Kenai 
had  three  acres  under  cultivation. 

Live  Stock. — The  numbers  and  value  of  domestic 
animals  and  poultry  are  as  follows: 
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Oxen  Over  3  

Bulls   Overl  

Horses   Over  2  
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$810 
450 

55 
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100 
150 
166 


Total  $2196 

The  animals  reported,  except  one  horse,  were 
found  upon  the  four  farms  containing  from  twenty  to 
forty-nine  acres  each.  The  work  animals  comprise 
five  horses,  valued  at  $465;  four  oxen,  valued  at  $450; 
and  3  Eskimo  dogs,  valued  at  $150.  The  dogs  were 
in  use  experimentally  on  a  farm  near  Juneau.  The 
relatively  higher  valuation  of  oxen  than  horses  is  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  that  they  are  better 
adapted  to  farm  work  in  Alaska,  as  they  can  be  kept 
at  less  expense  and  are  less  susceptible  to  cold.  The 
native  grasses  furnish  abundant  pasturage  in  the 
summer,  and  roots  and  ensilage  take  the  place  of 
natural  forage  in  winter. 

A  herd  of  ten  swine  was  found  on  a  farm  at  Juneau, 
but  no  sales  were  reported  in  1899.  The  lack  of 
grain  is  an  obstacle  to  success  in  this  branch  of  stock 
raising,  though  it  is  partially  overcome  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  root  crops.  The  table  is  for  animals  on 
farms  only,  no  enumeration  having  been  made  of 
cows,  reindeer,  pack  dogs  and  other  live  stock  owned 
by  Indians,  or  kept  in  towns  and  villages.  On  many 
of  the  small  islands  along  the  coast  of  the  Alaskan 
peninsula,  and  notably  on  Sanak  and  Shumagen 
islands,  cattle  are  very  successfully  raised.  No  de- 
tailed report  was  obtained  of  the  number  of  cattle 
kept  on  these  islands  nor  of  those  on  Douglas  island, 
near  Juneau,  where  a  number  of  cows  are  kept  for 
dairy  purposes.  The  table  presents  a  very  incom- 
plete summary,  as  the  unenumerated  stock  exceeds 
in  number  and  value  the  stock  reported. 

Vegetables. — The  cultivation  of  vegetables  occu- 
pies the  most  important  place  in  the  agriculture  of 
Alaska.  This  is  the  result  of  natural  conditions. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  is  too  low,  and  the 
season  between  killing  frosts  too  short,  to  permit 
the  successful  cultivation  of  cereals.  The  long 
periods  of  daylight,  the  comparatively  high  tempera- 
ture, and  the  abundant  rainfall,  which  mark  the  brief 
growing  season,  are  highly  favorable  to  the  rapid 
growth  and  early  maturity  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  for  which  there  is  an  active  demand  and 
ready  market  in  the  large  towns  and  mining  camps. 
Turnips,  including  rutabagas,  in  1899,  returned  the 
largest  revenue;  potatoes  and  carrots  were  also 
quite  remunerative.  Onions  and  pease  were  success- 
ful under  favorable  circumstances  only. 

The  Moravian  missionaries  grow  vegetables  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Territory,  their  gardens  in  the 
Kuskokwim  valley,  and  at  Carmel,  in  the  Nushagak 
district,  being  especially  prosperous,  but  no  report 
was  secured. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  farms 
on  which  the  different  varieties  of  vegetables  were 
grown,  the  area  devoted  to  each,  the  quantities  pro- 
duced, and  values: 

vegetables  grown  in  1899. 


Products. 


The  Territory. 
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$5,565 


Beets  

Cabbage  . 
Carrots  . . 
Celery .  . . 
Lettuce  . . 
Onions. . . 
Pease .... 
Potatoes. . 
Radishes  . 
Rhubarb  , 
Turnips  . . 


4 

2 

Bushels 

171 

205 

9 

3 

Heads 

1,415 

141 

2 

6 

Bushels 

680 

850 

2 

Bunches 

400 

80 

7 
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Bushels 

506 

790 
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do 
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10 

3 

do 

3 

8 

11 
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do 

798 

1,371 

4 

Bunches 

16,460 

708 

1 

do 

50 

3 

7 

"6 

Bushels 

987 

1,399 

pacity  of  130  tons.  Very  little,  if  any,  "tame" 
grass  is  grown,  and  the  silos  are  filled  with  beach, 
or  other  native  grasses,  several  varieties  of  which 
grow  in  abundance,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior. 

CROPS  and  products  of  1899. 
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The  Territory   104    $8,046 

Vegetables   12  26    5,  ,565 

Hay  and  ensilage  6  78  Tons               113  1,340 

Chickens   5    Number           177  179 

Eggs   5  ....  Dozens            843  360 

Calves,  sold   3    310 

Milk   1  ....  Gallons            684  274 

Butter   1    Pounds             50  18 

From  the  thirteen  cows  reported  in  1899,  $292  were 
realized  from  dairy  products  and  $310  from  the  sale 
of  veal  calves. 

Poultry. — From  the  standpoint  of  income  upon 
capital  invested,  poultry  raising  in  1899  was  rela- 
tively the  most  profitable  branch  of  Alaskan  agri- 
culture. The  stock  on  hand,  June  1,  1900,  consists  of 
176  fowls,  valued  at  $166.  The  total  income  was  $539 
in  1899.  Of  this  sum,  $360  were  derived  from  eggs, 
and  $179  from  the  sale  of  chickens.  Eggs  found  a 
ready  market  at  an  average  price  of  40  cents  a 
dozen,  while  the  average  amount  received  for  fowls 
was  $1.01  each. 

Agriculture  by  Indians. — Potatoes,  cabbage,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  lettuce,  radishes  and  other  vegetables 
of  the  hardier  varieties  are  cultivated  by  the  In- 
dians, potatoes  being  the  principal  crop.  At  Tyonek, 
in  a  recent  favorable  year,  over  300  bushels  of  pota- 
toes were  raised.  Some  barley  was  grown  on  Ka- 
diak island  from  seed  furnished  by  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  With  that  exception  no  cereals 
have  been  successfully  grown.  Enough  hay  is  usually 
gathered  to  feed  the  domestic  animals  through  the 
winter.  The  wild  grass  is  cut  with  sickles  and  hung 
on  trees  or  poles  to  cure.  The  Indians  understand 
the  importance  of  fertilizing,  and  gather  large  quan- 
tities of  kelp  and  seaweed  for  the  purpose. 

Stock  raising  is  a  very  limited  industry,  although 
the  number  of  domestic  animals  owned  by  the  natives 
is  greater  than  that  reported  for  the  farms.  At 
Nenilchik  they  own  over  thirty  head  of  neat  cattle, 
each  family  having  at  least  one  cow.  The  cows  are 
of  hardy  Russian  stock,  are  small,  and  give  but  little 
milk. 

Near  some  villages,  contact  with  white  men  has 
taught  the  natives  the  use  of  improved  farm  utensils, 
but  in  other  localities  they  till  the  land  with  staves 
and  other  crude  implements.  The  missionaries  are 
introducing  modern  tools  among  the  Indians  and  are 
instructing  them  in  improved  methods  of  agriculture. 
The  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions has  been  very  beneficial,  and  gives  promise  of 
accomplishing  still  greater  results. 


The  greater  portions  of  the  lettuce  and  radishes 
reported  were  grown  near  Juneau  in  a  hothouse  in 
which  several  crops  were  raised  within  the  year. 

Hay  and  Ensilage. — Next  to  vegetables,  grass 
cut  for  hay  and  ensilage  is  the  most  important  agri- 
cultural product.  Upon  six  farms  seventy-eight 
acres  of  grass  were  mowed,  yielding  a  product  of  113 
tons.  Very  little  of  it  properly  can  be  called  hay. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  uncertain  climate 
renders  impracticable  any  attempt  to  cure  the  heavy  | 
native  grasses  in  the  ordinary  manner.  This  diffi- 
culty has  been  met  by  the  construction  of  silos,  of 
which,  in  1899,  there  were  four,  having  a  total  ca- 


Prune  Association  Dividends. 

Four  dividends  have  been  paid  by  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Association,  but  no  single  grower  has 
had  all  of  them  unless  he  had  fruit  that  was  delivered 
to  the  Association  before  Nov.  2,  and  also  some  that 
was  delivered  after  that  date.  The  accountant  of 
the  Association,  after  specifying  dividends  Nos.  1,  2 
and  3,  says  : 

"Dividend  No.  4  was  declared  entirely  on  sizes, 
the  other  dividends  being  cash  payments  on  account 
and  was  figured  on  the  following  basis  :  Each 
grower's  account  was  figured  on  the  basis  of  size, 
as  if  nothing  had  been  previously  paid.  The  amounts 
paid  him  on  previous  dividends  were  then  deducted 
and  the  balance,  if  any,  paid  to  him  as  dividend  No.  4. 
The  following  is  the  table  of  figures  used  in  comput- 
ing the  last  dividend  and  represents  the  total  amount 
per  pound  paid  by  the  Association  to  date  on  each 
size  and  variety  of  prunes  in  District  No.  3.  In  cal- 
culating your  dividend  by  these  figures,  multiply  the 
number  of  pounds  of  each  size  of  fruit  that  you  have 
delivered  to  the  Association  by  the  price  per  pound 
in  the  table  below,  add  the  results,  subtract  the 
amounts  paid  you  on  previous  dividends  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  amount  due  on  dividend  No.  4, 
which  was  declared  on  Aug.  7,  1901  : 


1st  quality.  2nd  quality. 

French.  French. 
Sizes.        Cents.  Cents. 

20-30  .  .  3.28606000   

30-40  ...2.57154700   

40-50  .  .  .2.14286440  1.92264000 

50-60  ...  1 . 66829900  1 . 44809f iOO 

60-70  ...1.37201170  M5I80r.r.O 

70-80  ..  .1.14613710  0  92.592!)00 

80-90  ...  0. 9501 7533  0. 72996700 

10-100  .  .0.64024720  0  42004000 

100-120  ..0.73776378  0.51755618 

120  up. .  .0.39669710  0.16595700 


1st  quality.  2nd  quality. 
Rubies.  Rubles. 
Cents.  Cents. 


5.0270400 
2.2762200 
l.fi02S)!l00 
1.4584500 
1.1804830 
1.0412950 
0.9358641 
0.7154788 


2.80000 
1.77622 
1.38260 
1.23830 
0.94060 
0.81000 
0.71570 
0.49000 
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BUTTE. 

Effect  of  Irrigation.  —  Oroville 
Register:  On  the  Onyett  or  Bonito  or- 
chard are  512  trees  of  Tuscan  Cling 
peaches.  These  peaches  heretofore  have 
not  attained  a  satisfactory  size  to  sell  to 
the  cannery,  so  this  season  A.  Moncure, 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst  properties 
in  Butte  county,  concluded  to  irrigate 
these  trees.  The  result  was  astonishing, 
for  from  the  512  trees  there  were  picked 
and  shipped  to  the  cannery  seventy-four 
tons  of  peaches,  while  twenty  tons,  not 
large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements, 
were  dried.  Water  was  only  applied  once 
to  the  trees.  This  is  a  trifle  less  than  350 
pounds  of  fruit  to  each  tree. 

Profits  in  Figs.— Oroville  Register: 
J.  A.  Cleveland  of  Thermalito  has  thirty- 
three  White  Smyrna  fig  trees  along  his 
sidewalk  and  near  his  house  for  shade 
ti-ees.  From  these  thirty-three  trees  last 
year  he  gathered  and  sold  figs  to  the  value 
of  $150.  This  year,  as  the  trees  are  larger 
and  a  year  older,  he  says  he  will  get  for 
his  crop  fully  $200,  which  means  a  trifle 
over  $6  to  the  tree.  Not  more  than  thirty 
trees  ought  to  be  planted  to  the  acre,  but 
the  care  of  them  is  little;  and  if  the  fruit 
is  simply  picked  up  and  dried,  $200  an 
acre  can  be  counted  upon  when  the  trees 
are  ten  or  eleven  years  old. 

COLUSA. 
Shipping  Tar  Weed,— Colusa  Herald: 
J.  W.  Thompson  of  College  City,  has  been 
cutting  and  baling  Grindella  robusta,  com- 
monly known  as  tar  weed,  for  J.  C.  Mogk, 
who  is  shipping  it  East.  He  has  cut  and 
baled  thus  far  48  bales,  averaging  250 
pounds  each.  Mr.  Mogk  last  year  snipped 
about  75  bales.  It  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  patent  cough  medicine. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
Big  Cluster  of  S'ultanas.— Antioch 
Ledger:  W.  E.  Hay  has  the  largest 
cluster  of  Sultana  grapes  ever  picked  from 
a  vine  in  this  county.  It  weighs  five 
pounds  and  was  grown  near  Antioch. 

FRESNO. 
In  the  Vineyards. — Fresno  Republi- 
can :  The  picking  of  grapes  has  begun  in 
good  earnest.  The  vineyards,  except  in  a 
few  belated  instances,  are  alive  with  busy 
workers  and  everybody  in  the  business  of 
growing  vines  is  laboring  hard.  But  there 
are  no  white  pickers  in  the  fields.  There 
are  a  few  Indians,  but  the  major  part  of 
the  toilers  come  from  the  Orient — from 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  from  the 
Celestial  Kingdom,  from  the  Malay  Islands 
or  from  Asiatic  Russia.  Caucasians  are 
noticeable  owing  to  their  absence.  There 
are  very  few  even  of  the  foremen  who  are 
white  people.  The  workers  are  paid  in 
general  by  the  tray.  With  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese  all  the  negotiations  are 
carried  on  with  one  man  in  the  gang  who 
is  known  as  the  boss  and  is  held  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  work  of  the  men 
who  are  under  him.  This  man  is  gener- 
ally the  contractor  who  furnishes  the  men 
and  his  profit  comes  out  of  the  terms  he 
makes  with  the  men  himself.  The  aver- 
age payment  is  $1.75  a  day  to  each  man, 
and  this  is  the  established  rate  paid  this 
year  to  laborers  engaged  by  the  day.  As 
to  the  crop  in  this  county  it  will  run, 
according  to  the  best  judges,  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  what  it  was  last  year.  Thus  in 
one  case  where  one  prominent  grower  had 
a  crop  of  61 J  tons  to  the  acre  last  year  he 
calculates  this  season  on  getting  only  40 
tons.  The  quality  of  the  crop  is  very  good 
and  is  so  pronounced  by  all  the  growers 
and  the  men  to  whom  they  look  to  do  the 
buying. 

KINGS. 

Peach  Pits  for  Fuel. — Hanford 
Sentinel:  Peach  pits  are  offered  for  81.50 
a  wagon  load,  delivered.  The  party  sell- 
ing them  claims  that,  as  an  article  of  fuel, 
the  pits  at  the  price  quoted  are  equal  to 
wood  at  $2  a  cord.  In  using  the  pits  as 
fuel,  it  is  necessary  to  shut  off  all  the 
draft  in  the  stove  after  the  fire  is  under 
way. 

The  Raisin  Harvest.— Hanford  Jour- 
nal: The  grape  growers  are  preparing 
for  the  harvest,  and  a  few  have  already 
commenced  picking.  Owing  to  the  frost 
last  spring,  the  fruit  crop  is  light,  and 
nearly  all  the  growers  will,  we  hear,  make 
only  one  picking  for  raisins;  hence  the 
lateness  in  starting  picking  this  year  gen- 
erally, to  give  the  first  and  second  crop  a 
chance  to  ripen  in  as  large  quantities  as 
possible.  The  remainder,  after  the  pick- 
ing, will- be  sold  to  the  winery  or  hogged 
off.'  The  raisin  crop  is  going  to  be  light. 
So  far  we  have  heard  of  no  scarcity  of 
labor  for  grape  picking.  One  reason  for 
this  is,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
very  light  prune  crop.  As  prunes  and 
raisins  are  harvested  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  a  large  prune  harvest  takes  many 
hands  which  will  this  year  go  into  the 
raisin  vineyards. 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Light  Pack  op  Pears.  —  Pomona 
Progress:  The  last  carload  of  pears  for 
the  season  has  been  received  at  the  can- 
nery. Only  five  carloads  have  been 
handled  this  year,  as  the  crop  has  been 
light.  Peaches  are  still  coming  in  and 
will  continue  to  come  for  two  weeks. 
Work  will  be  commenced  on  tomatoes, 
the  first  coming  from  Vernondale.  The 
cannery  expects  to  put  up  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  cans  of  tomatoes. 

Wine  Vats  Empty.— Pasadena  Star: 
Wine  buyers  have  caused  to  be  given  out 
that  they  would  pay  from  $15  to  $17  a 
ton,  but  they  are  not  yet  getting  any  at 
those  figures.  The  wine  makers  have 
nothing  on  which  to  run  over  a  year,  be- 
cause last  year's  vintage  was  only  about 
one-third  of  what  ordinarily  is  made  in 
this  district.  On  the  1st  of  January  there 
were  in  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino  and 
Los  Angeles  counties  236,000  gallons  of 
port,  201,000  gallons  of  sherry,  40,000 
gallons  of  angelica,  120,000  gallons  of  mus- 
catel and  400,000  (approximately)  gallons 
of  clarets.  Every  gallon  of  this  has  since 
been  sold,  and  the  wine  men  are  gazing 
ruefully  at  the  empty  vats  and  at  blister- 
ing vineyards,  wondering  what  next. 
With  the  grapes  now  available  the  vint- 
age should  amount  to  about  800,000 
gallons. 

Prices  for  Grapes.— A  Los  Angeles 
dispatch  states  that  at  a  meeting  of  wine 
growers  held  in  above  city  the  highest 
prices  for  grapes  in  southern  California 
for  twenty  years  were  fixed  for  the  ensu- 
ing season,  as  follows:  Black  grapes- 
Petit  Pinot,  Trosseux,  Petit  Bouchet  and 
Lenoir  varieties,  $18;  Zinfandel,  $16.50;  all 
other  varieties  of  black  grapes,  $16.  Val- 
ley grapes,  Downey  district— Charbono, 
$16;  Zinfandel,  $14  50;  Blau  Elba  and  other 
varieties,  $14.  White  grapes,  foothill- 
Riesling,  $18;  Bergerand  others,  $14;  Mus- 
cat, first  quality,  $14;  second  quality,  $12; 
Sultana,  $16.  Valley,  Berger,  $12;  Ries- 
ling, $16.  The  $2  a  ton  difference  between 
the  valley  and  foothill  products  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  valley  only  gives  two 
crops  a  year,  of  not  so  good  quality  for 
wine  purposes. 

MERCED. 

Fine  Imported  Sheep.— Merced  Star: 
There  was  recently  received  at  the  Bliss 
ranch,  on  the  Chowchilla,  19  miles  from 
Merced,  six  very  fine  rams.  The  animals 
were  purchased  in  England  by  J.  G.  Mas- 
sey  of  Colorado  for  George  D.  Bliss.  They 
are  the  thoroughbred  Hampshiredown, 
two  years  old,  and  weigh  about  200  pounds 
each.  They  cost  $140  each,  and  the  cost 
of  bringing  them  here  was  $20  apiece.  On 
the  way  they  were  placed  on  exhibition  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  where  they 
attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Bliss  has 
about  400  ewes,  all  of  high  grade,  being  a 
cross  of  Shropshiredown.  Their  large  size 
makes  them  especially  valuable  for  mut- 
ton, while  the  wool  is  very  long  and  fine 
and  commands  a  much  higher  price  than 
common  wool.  At  Christmas  time  last 
year  fourteen  wethers  were  sent  to  the 
San  Francisco  market  from  the  Bliss 
ranch  which  created  a  sensation  among 
the  marketmen.  They  weighed  172  pounds 
each,  dressed — nearly  four  times  the 
weight  of  an  ordinary  sheep  carcass. 

NAPA. 

Fruit  News.— Napa  Register:  About 
fifty  hands  are  employed  at  present  by 
the  Napa  Fruit  Co.  in  dipping,  drying, 
grading  and  packing  prunes.  The  fruit, 
though  not  so  plentiful  as  last  year,  is 
said  to  be  of  better  quality.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  tons  were  shipped  East  last 
week  in  twenty-five  and  fifty  pound  boxes. 
Apples  are  keeping  a  large  force  of  em- 
ployes at  work  at  H.  M.  Russell's  drier  in 
east  Napa.  Six  or  seven  tons  are  evap- 
orated daily.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  the  fruit  will  be  shipped  from  the 
institution  this  year.  It  was  purchased 
in  Napa  and  Suisun  valleys. 

PLACER. 

Heavy  Shipments  of  Peaches. — 
Newcastle  News:  Peaches  have  been  com- 
ing in  freely  the  last  few  days  and  just 
now  the  Salways  are  at  their  height. 
Last  week  seventy-six  carloads  of  New- 
castle luscious  fruit  was  sent  East,  against 
thirty-three  of  the  previous  week.  The 
shipments  to  date  will  show  a  falling  off 
compared  with  last  year.  Recent  cool 
weather  has  held  fruit  back,  and  it  may 
be  found  at  the  close  of  the  season  that 
the  shipments  will  nearly  equal  that  of 
last  year.  A  few  Levi  Clings,  the  can- 
ner's  favorite,  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, but  it  will  be  a  few  days  yet  before 
many  will  go  to  the  cannery.  Pears  and 
grapes  appear  to  be  quite  plentiful  at  the 
shipping  houses. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Buying  Elsinore  Honey.— Elsinore 
Press :  Judson  House,  representing 
A.  Gregory  of  Redlands,  purchased  the 
honey  crop  of  J.  H.  Holman  and  Charles 
Hauk,  amounting  to  1600  cases  of  comb. 


One  car  of  it  has  already  been  loaded  at 
Elsinore.  The  price  paid  was  9|c  f.  o.  b. 
at  this  station,  which  is  Ic  more  than  pre- 
vious offers.  All  the  comb  honey  held  by 
Elsinore  people  has  been  contracted  for  at 
9Jc.  Most  of  this  is  in  small  lots,  but  com- 
bined it  will  make  a  big  carload. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Fewer  Oranges  This  Year. — San 
Bernardino  Sun:  During  the  past  few 
days  various  estimates  have  been  made  of 
the  orange  crop  for  the  coming  season. 
All  the  estimates  made  so  far  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  crop  will  be  from  10%  to 
20%  less  in  this  county  than  it  was  in  the 
season  just  passed.  The  orange  crops  in 
this  county  are  not  the  only  crops  that 
will  be  below  the  standard,  as  in  River- 
side it  is  estimated  that  the  crop  of  oranges 
this  year  will  be  fully  30%  less  than  it  was 
last  season. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Big  Prices  for  Grapes.— Gilroy  Ga- 
zette: While  the  wine  associations  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  have  fixed  a 
price  of  $20  to  $22  for  wine  grapes,  the 
growers  in  Santa  Clara  county  are  deriv- 
ing the  benefit  of  competition.  E.  I. 
Whiting  last  week  sold  his  crop  of  about 
fifty  tons  for  $27,  and  it  is  reported  that 
Miller  &  Lux  disposed  of  their  big  vine- 
yard for  $26  a  ton.  These  prices,  of 
course,  are  for  choice  varieties,  but  deal- 
ers are  anxious  to  get  them  at  those  fig- 
ures. 

More  Big  Peaches. — Salinas  Index: 
S.  N.  Matthews  received  a  box  of  peaches 
yesterday  from  Henry  Miller's  Mount 
Madonna  ranch,  situated  between  Wat- 
sonville  and  Gilroy.  The  box  weighed  150 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Matthews  says  that  the 
smallest  peach  in  the  lot  measured  9^ 
inches  in  circumference,  while  the  largest 
was  an  even  12  inches.  They  raise  big 
peaches  over  Gilroy  way. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
The  Apple  Crop.— Watsonville  Pa- 
jaronian.  Apples  are  growing  nicely. 
They  have  never  looked  better  in  Pajaro 
orchards.  When  the  picking  season  is 
finished  we  believe  the  crop  will  be  found 
above  the  early  estimates  of  packers. 
There  has  been  no  heavy  "  drop  "  of  any 
variety  this  year.  The  price  of  Newtowns 
is  a  bit  soft,  prices  shading  not  much 
above  $1  per  box.  But  price  quota- 
tions on  this  variety  of  apple  cut  but  lit- 
tle figure  at  present.  The  Newtowns  not 
contracted  are  being  held — and  they  will 
keep  for  a  long  time.  The  price  of  choice 
four-tier  Belleflowers  is  firm  at  $1  per  box. 
At  this  price,  these  apples  are  selling  at 
2|c  per  pound  on  board  of  cars  in  this  city. 
It  means  that  Belleflowers  will  have  to 
sell  at  $2  per  box  and  upwards  at  Denver, 
Butte  and  other  points  East. 

SONOMA. 

Animals  Like  Fruit.— Santa  Rosa 
Democrat :  A  correspondent  writes  from 
the  Summit  Joint  district  that  there 
seems  to  be  an  extra  supply  of  foxes,  coons 
and  ground  squirrels  in  that  district  this 
year  and  that  these  animals  are  making 
havoc  with  the  fruit,  more  particularly 
the  French  prune  crop.  Even  after  the 
fruit  has  been  picked  and  spread  upon  the 
drying  trays  the  four-footed  thieves  have 
come  and  helped  themselves  and  have 
been  pretty  much  of  a  nuisance.  Many  of 
the  marauders  of  the  fruit  orchards  and 
drying  yards  have  ended  their  existence 
in  the  sharp  teeth  of  traps  set  for  their 
unwary  feet. 

Twenty  Dollars  for  Grapes.— 
Sebastopol  Times  :  Grape  buyers  are  now 
in  the  field  for  this  season's  crop.  Last 
week  the  California  Wine  Association 
fixed  a  maximum  price  of  $15  per  ton,  but 
already  that  figure  has  been  raised  and  at 
present  a  number  of  wine  makers  are 
offering  $20  for  Zinfandels  and  $18  for 
Missions.  Charles  Solomon  of  this  place 
has  been  appointed  agent  for  the  Italian- 
Swiss  Colony  of  Asti,  and  he  is  offering 
the  above  figures  for  grapes  delivered  at 
the  Seabastopol  winery.  It  is  understood 
that  about  2000  tons  will  be  crushed  here 
during  the  season. 

STANISLAUS. 
Farm  Land  $100  per  Acre.— Modesto 
Herald:  An  example  of  thrift  and  fru- 
gality was  rendered  conspicuous  recently 
by  the  sale  of  the  land  known  as  the 
Brinkerhoff  bottom,  just  east  of  the  Mo- 
desto bridge,  to  the  lessees  for  $100  per 
acre.  The  tract  comprises  seventy-five 
acres,  a  small  percentage  of  it  upland. 
The  purchasers  are  Lorenzo  Cuneo, 
Joseph  Arata  and  John  B.  Podesto,  and 
it  is  pretty  well  known  that  they  made 
the  purchase  money  out  of  the  land  as 
lessees,  in  the  meantime  paying  a  good 
price  for  the  lease.  They  have  devoted 
the  land  to  garden  truck. 

SUTTER. 
Hay  Bringing  Good  Prices.— Sutter 
Independent:    People  who  are  not  well 
supplied  with  hay  for  the  winter  would  do 
well  to  stock  up  now.  Already  good  grain 


hay  is  selling  from  $8  to  $10,  delivered, 
and  alfalfa  from  $7  to  $8.  The  caus3  of 
the  scarcity  of  hay  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  early  in  the  season  thought  that 
their  prospects  for  grain  were  good  and 
let  the  greater  portion  of  it  stand;  hence 
very  little  hay  was  cut. 

Land  at  a  Bargain. — Sutter  County 
Farmer:  The  auction  sale  of  the  Abe 
Clouser  farm,  northwest  of  Live  Oak, 
took  place  recently  and  was  bought  by 
J.  A.  Onstott  of  this  place  for  $4960,  being 
$15.50  per  acre  for  320  acres.  Mr.  Onstott 
certainly  got  a  bargain,  as  the  land  is  first 
class  and  the  improvements  good. 

Farmers  Uneasy  About  Exposed 
Grain. — Sutter  Independent:  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  sacks  of  wheat  piled 
along  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
between  Meridian  and  Grand  Island,  with 
no  prospects  of  transportation  before  the 
fall  rains,  is  a  situation  much  deplored  by 
the  farmers  and  business  men  of  that  sec- 
tion. The  strike  in  San  Francisco  is  be- 
ing condemned  by  these  grain  raisers  in 
no  uncertain  tones. 

TULARE. 

Second  Crop  Peaches.  —  Tulare 
Register:  John  W.  Dunlap  exhibits  a 
sample  of  a  second-crop  peach,  and  de- 
clares that  if  the  frost  holds  off  he  is 
likely  to  have  tons  of  peaches  yet  that 
will  be  good  for  hog  feed.  Some  of  his 
trees  are  literally  loaded  with  them,  all 
the  way  from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  two 
inches  through.  They  are  clings,  not  of 
bad  flavor,  and  Mr.  Dunlap  avers  that 
they  grew  without  blossoms,  or,  at  any 
rate,  he  never  saw  a  blossom  on  the  trees, 
though  he  has  been  in  and  among  the 
trees  constantly.  The  first  crop  came 
from  blossoms  all  right,  and,  while  scanty, 
the  fruit  was  very  large;  but  this  second 
crop  comes  from  nowhere  in  particular, 
and,  like  Topsy  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
just  "growed." 

A  Natural  Apple  Bin.  —  Visaiia 
Delta:  J.  J.  Doyle  says  he  has  a  hollow 
log  at  Summerhome  which,  without  any 
further  preparation,  will  hold  twenty  tons 
of  apples,  and  he  is  thinking  seriously  of 
stowing  his  apple  crop  there.  The  hollow 
can  be  enlarged,  if  necessary,  to  hold  over 
100  tons. 

VENTURA. 
Leased  a  Big  Ranch.  —  Oxnard 
Courier:  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 
has  leased  the  Las  Posas  ranch,  in  Ven- 
tura county,  and  it  will  be  operated  by  a 
corporation.  The  ranch  embraces  14,000 
acres,  of  which  6000  acres  is  believed  to  be 
adapted  to  sugar  beet  culture.  The  land 
embraced  in  this  large  ranch  runs  through 
the  extent  of  the  Las  Posas  valley,  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Santa  Clara 
rancho  and  on  the  east  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Little  Sim.  The  town  of  Somis  is 
within  its  borders  and  the  railroad  runs 
through  it  for  several  miles,  thus  making 
the  arrangement  very  favorable  for  the 
shipment  of  beets  to  Oxnard  with  the 
erection  of  a  dump.  The  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  rich  adobe  caste,  and  in 
many  places,  where  not  of  too  great  an 
elevation,  will  raise  good  beets.  It  has  for 
years  been  a  good  Lima  bean  section  and 
also  produces  a  heavy  output  of  grain 
every  season. 

Warehouses  Filling  Up.— Hueneme 
Herald  :  The  Hueneme  warehouses  are 
being  gradually  filled  up  with  bright 
golden  harvest.  During  the  past  week 
considerable  grain  has  been  hauled  in 
from  the  Simi  by  teams.  When  the  bulk 
of  the  Conejo  harvest  seeks  storage  the 
warehouses  here  will  be  well  filled.  Owing 
to  the  great  demand  for  crushed  feed, 
barley  is  being  consumed  quite  rapidly  by 
the  many  teams  at  work  hauling  beets, 
and  the  question  of  seed  barley  for  next 
season  is  being  discussed. 

YOLO. 

Purchase  of  Wine  Grapes.— Yolo 
Mail :  Mr.  Migliavaca  of  Napa,  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  Association,  met  sev- 
eral of  our  grape  growers  Monday  and 
after  canvassing  the  situation  carefully 
agreed  to  give  $18  per  ton  for  Zinfandel 
grapes,  $12  for  Tokays  and  $12  for  Mus- 
cats, and  he  contracted  for  about  500  tons 
of  wine  grapes  at-the  above  figures. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 
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Three  Summer  Sonnets. 

Thou  hast  unveiled  thy  face,  O  summer 
fair, 

And  lookest  with  unfathomable  eyes 
On  land  and  sea,  as  if  thou  wouldst  bap- 
tize 

The  world  in  thine  own  joy;  thou  com'st, 
and  where 

Thy  glad  feet  press  a  thousand  flowers 
prepare 

To  hail  thy  presence  in  resplendent  dyes, 
And  when  thou  whisperest,  answering 

whispers  rise, 
As  those  breathed  by  pine  trees  on  the 

air: — 

Thou  art  an  incarnation  of  the  year, 
With  all  its  sweetness  in  thy  soul  ex- 
pressed; 

A  priestess  passionate,  a  rose-crowned 
seer, 

A  white  Madonna  in  whose  virgin  breast. 
Beneath  its  calms,  ineffable,  appear 
Shadows  of  an  ineffable  unrest ! 

The  butterflies  are  winging  to  and  fro, 
And  clover  blossoms,   purple  flaunting, 
swing 

And  the  wild  blackberry  vines,  their  per- 
fumes fling 

On  the  warm  winds  that  kiss  them  as  they 
blow. 

Upon  the  turquoise  heavens  the  light 

clouds  go 
Illusive  sailing  eastward,  as  to  bring 
News  from  the  sunrise,  where  the  orioles 

sing. 

Caught  in  its  meshes,  to  their  mates  be- 
low; 

The  grasses  glisten  and  the  bees,  elate. 
Scale  the  sun's  dazzling  ladders,  side  by 
side, 

And  languid  winning  with  their  honeyed 

freight 

In  the  full-breasted  thistles  seek  to  hide; 
And  the  wild  roses,  color  brimmed,  trans- 
late 

What  radiant  visions  in  June's  soul  abide. 


THE  HUMMING  BIRD. 

Gay,  plumaged  bird  that  slender  dartest 

by 

From  the  azaleas,  with  thy  tiny  power 
Shaking  the  dewdrops  in  a  perfumed 
shower. 

We  know  by  thee  the  Summer's  heart 

beats  high. 
Thou  turnest  from  the  honeysuckles  nigh 
To  hover  o'er  a  gorgeous  trumpet  flower. 
And  rivalling,  flashest  forth  thy  bosom's 

dower, 

Poised  on  its  brim,  like  a  winged  ecstasy  ; 
Through  golden  motes,  like  sundust,  in 
the  air. 

Where  iridescent  insects  drone  at  noon, 
Eager  thou  plungest  as  their  light  to 
share, 

Listening  the  mystic  measures  they  in- 
tune. 

Half  bird,  half  flower,  flame  winged  thou 

throbbest  there. 
The  passionate  embodiment  of  June. 

— C.  E.  Whiton-Stone. 


A\ate  of  the  "  Linjerinj  Breeze." 

"  The  mail  is  aboard,"  said  a  stout, 
important  man,  "  and  here  we  are  de- 
layed. Is  there  nobody  you  can  get, 
captain  ?  How  about  your  second 
mate?   Can't  you  promote  him." 

"I  can't  trust  him,"  responded  Cap- 
tain Cammell.  "He  has  only  been 
with  me  one  trip.  I  must  have  an  ex- 
perienced man.  There  may  be  squalls 
on  the  way,  and  putting  in  at  Taiohai  is 
no  dream." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  What  are  we 
to  do  ?"  repeated  the  men  in  chorus. 
Captain  Cammell  paced  the  wharf 
with  more  than  usual  vehemence  ap- 
parently thinking  vigorously.  'The 
others  debated  the  question  among 
themselves.  The  mails  were  aboard, 
they  argued  ;  and  even  if  their  carrier 
was  but  an  ordinary  "  wind-jammer," 
they  owed  it  to  the  government  to  sail 
on  time.  Besides,  the  ebb  tide  was 
due,  and  unless  the  "  Lingering  Breeze  " 
should  get  away  from  the  wharf  in  a 
few  minutes,  she  could  not  sail  that 
day. 

John  T.  Charming  looked  at  the  white 
sides  of  the  pretty  bark,  and  thought. 
"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  "I've 
always  been  ready  to  tackle  anything 
before,  and  I  guess  I  can  do  it  yet.  I'm 
not  going  to  stay  around  any  longer  ; 
and  if  I  don't  know  anything  about  sail- 
ing a  ship,  I  shall  before  I've  reached 
the  end  of  the  voyage.  So,  here  goes  !  " 

He  sauntered   up  to  Captain  Cam- 


mell in  a  careless  manner,  apparently 
fully  at  his  ease.  The  skipper  noticed 
his  approach  and  the  kindly  smile  that 
seemed  to  play  on  his  face. 

"  Lookin'  for  a  mate  ?  "  asked  Charm- 
ing. 

"  Yes,  are  you  one  ?  " 

An  assuring  nod  was  the  only  reply. 

Overjoyed,  the  captain  of  the  "  Lin- 
gering Breeze "  simply  led  the  new- 
comer to  the  vessel  and  pushed  him 
on  the  gang  plank.  "All  right !"  he 
shouted  to  the  owners,  "I've  shipped 
one;"  and,  without  further  words,  he 
gave  orders  to  cast  away. 

When  the  ship  was  well  away  from 
the  shore,  Captain  Cammell  shouted  to 
his  new  mate  ; 

"Mr.  Charming,  let  her  go  ? " 

The  flrst  mate  was  nonplussed.  But 
the  only  thing  it  seemed  necessary  to 
let  go,  at  that  moment,  was  the  tug. 
He  knew  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  the 
captain,  but  that  was  his  limit  of  nau- 
tical knowledge.  He  raised  his  hand 
in  the  air  and  waved  it  wildly,  in  order 
to  attract  attention  of  the  men  on  the 
tug  and  shouted  : 

"Hi,  there,  you  steamboat — untie  the 
rope  ! " 

The  sailors  tittered  audibly,  and  one 
was  bold  enough  to  remark,  under  his 
breath,  that  Charming  must  have  been 
the  mate  of  a  freight  train.  The  tug's 
crew  were  thrown  into  a  sudden  con- 
vulsion, and  if  their  captain  had  been 
within  hearing  distance,  he  might  have 
been  heard  to  remark  something  about 
setting  sail  with  a  lunatic.  As  for 
Captain  Cammell,  he  took  the  command 
with  no  little  surprise,  and  the  thought 
flashed  through  his  brain  that  his  new 
mate  had  a  facetious  turn  of  mind. 

"  Set  the  flyin'  an'  main  jib,  and 
spread  your  stays'ls  !  "  shouted  Captain 
Cammell. 

Poor  Charming  looked  blank.  He 
should  have  reported  the  command  to 
the  men.  Alas  !  he  didn't  know  how. 
He  simply  told  them  in  a  half-whisper, 
to  "go  ahead  and  do  it,"  and  the 
amused  sailors  jumped  to  the  hal- 
yards with  more  than  usual  alacrity. 
They  knew  the  ropes  and  spars  and 
sails,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  operated,  far  better,  per- 
haps, than  they  knew  the  English  al- 
phabet. They  soon  had  the  sheets  fast, 
and,  with  the  weather-beaten  captain 
astern  to  guide  the  "Lingering  Breeze  " 
into  the  freshening  wind,  they  were 
soon  taut,  and  the  good  ship  felt  the 
new  impulse. 

"  Fors'l,  topgal'nt,  main'n'  port 
stuns'l ! "  shouted  Captain  Cammell 
from  his  post  abaft  the  binnacle,  as  he 
turned  to  consult  the  compass.  Charm- 
ing simply  said  to  the  men,  "  Go  ahead 
and  do  that — whatever  it  is" — and 
then  he  began  to  wonder  if  the  sea 
has  any  effect  on  one's  speech  and  if 
he  could  ever  learn  to  understand 
such  absolutely  incomprehensible  utter- 
ances. 

Captain  Cammell  came  forward. 
Charming  saw  him  and  started  down 
the  deck  to  meet  him.  He  was  just 
beginning  to  be  overcome  by  that 
squeamish  feeling  that  sets  all  land- 
lubbers awry;  but  he  set  himself  against 
it,  and  the  captain  was,  for  the  mo- 
ment, none  the  wiser. 

"lam  going  below  to  dinner,"  said 
the  captain  ;  "  I  wouldn't  set  any  more 
sail  in  this  wind,  Mr.  Charming.  Let 
her  lug  along  sou' west  by  sou',  half 
sou',  and,  if  the  wind  changes,  let  her 
go  off  two  points.  You'd  better  coil 
up  the  signal  halyards  and  send  a  man 
up  to  put  a  new  block  on  the  main 
backstay.  Then  batten  down  the 
hatches.  The  second  mate  has  gone 
below,  and  you  can  have  the  dog 
watch.  To-morrow,  at  eight  bells,  we'll 
shoot  the  sun." 

So  saying.  Captain  Cammell  disap- 
peared down  the  companionway,  where 
the  savory  carrot  soup,  and  the  tempt- 
ing potted  mutton,  appeased  his  anxious 
appetite. 

"  Sou'  sou'  west !  signal  stay  in  back 
hall  yard  !  dog's  watch  ! "  repeated 
John  T.  Charming  again  and  again  to 
himself.  "As  if  any  sane  man  could 
understand  that  rot  !  My,  but  this  tug 
is  rolling  !  If  I  could  only  get  on  a  rock 
out  there  in  the  ocean  ;  just  one  little — 
good-solid-rock-out- th-there,  where-I-c- 

c-could  keep  still   for  a-a- 

a  while  1  " 


The  new  mate  was  sprawling  over 
the  taftrail.  But  that  was  the  least  to 
his  discredit.  Many  a  sailor  —  aye, 
many  an  old  captain,  who  has  braved 
all  manner  of  tempests  through  years 
of  unremitting  duty — has  been  seasick 
every  time  he  has  left  port,  and  when 
Captain  Cammell  returned  to  the  deck, 
and  saw  his  chief  ofiBcer's  condition,  he 
went  up  to  him,  and  said,  with  a  kindly 
spirit : 

"  Mr.  Charming,  you'd  better  go  be- 
low.   You'll  be  better  to-morrow." 

Nautical  etiquette,  even  on  the  most 
humble  trader,  is  a  matter  of  much 
punctiliousness  to  the  men  who  live  on 
the  sea,  but  the  lingo  of  the  deep  is  a 
detestable  conglomeration  of  abbre- 
viated terms  calculated  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  mind  of  all  save  old  sailors. 
Captain  Cammell  might  as  well  have 
told  Charming  to  go  above  as  to  go  be- 
low. 

"Captain,  I  don't  want  to  go  below  ; 
I  want  to  go  to  bed." 

If  Neptune  and  his  trident  had  sud- 
denly risen  from  the  mystical  depths 
of  the  Pacific,  the  skipper  could  not 
have  been  more  puzzled.  He  could 
only  look  at  Charming  and  wonder 
what  on  sea  had  possessed  the  man  ; 
what  manner  of  witchcraft  had  turned 
his  seemingly  sober  brain.  Bewildered, 
awe-struck,  and  disappointed,  Captain 
Cammell  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  not 
without  a  goodly  quota  of  gruflfness  and 
reproach  :  "Go  to  bed.  I'll  talk  with 
you  in  the  morning,  sir." 

Charming  stumbled  up  the  deck, 
rolling  from  side  to  side  with  the  ship. 
He  had  noticed  the  bunks  in  the  fore- 
castle where  the  sailors  slept,  and  to- 
ward one  of  them  he  was  directing  his 
steps.  What  regard  has  a  captain  for 
a  mate  who  bunks  with  the  sailors, 
when  his  quarters  are  in  the  main 
cabin  ?  This  was  the  straw  that  broke 
the  back  of  Captain  Cammell. 

Charming  found  the  forecastle,  rolled 
into  a  bunk,  and  was  soon  asleep.  The 
sailors,  who  had  thus  far  obeyed  him, 
pitied  him  with  all  their  might  and 
main.  He  was  working  out  his  own 
disgrace.  They  thought  he  was  either 
an  adventurer  or  a  fool.  Not  one  but 
pitied  the  sleeping  man,  the  dare-devil 
of  the  western  plains,  who  was  then 
dreaming  of  his  home  in  the  Owl  River 
mountains,  where  the  cayuse  sports  in 
his  wildtime  glee,  where  the  Indian 
summers  by  the  cooling  water  of  the 
hillsides,  and  the  coyote,  whose  left 
legs  are  said  to  be  shorter  than  his 
right  ones,  seeks  scanty  prey. 

"Wilson,"  called  Captain  Cammell, 
on  the  following  morning,  "send  Mr. 
Charming  to  me." 

The  second  mate  went  to  the  fore- 
castle and  delivered  the  order. 

"Where  does  the  captain  of  this 
'  seesaw  '  live,  John  ?  "  asked  the  mate. 

"Below  in  the  cabin,  sir.  Better 
take  the  aft  companionway,  sir." 

"Now,  look  here,"  said  Charming 
with  firmness,  "you  may  be  a  sailor, 
and  I  may  be  the  mate  of  this  bobbing 
bucket  you  call  a  ship,  but  it  greatly 
behooves  you  to  address  me  in  good, 
plain  American  language,  and  not  that 
stuff  only  you  fellows  can  understand." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  Wilson,  as  he 
jumped  out  on  deck  and  pointed  to  the 
cabin  entrance. 

Charming  ambled  along,  the  most 
woe-begone  specimen  of  manhood  living 
— so  he  imagined.  His  hair  was  dis- 
heveled, his  whole  demeanor  that  of  a 
miscreant.  But  he  was  not  afraid  to 
face  his  captain  and  give  him  word  for 
word.  He  reached  the  companionway, 
but  there  his  limited  steadiness  left 
him.  Down  the  narrow  stairway  he 
tumbled,  tripping  up  the  cabin  boy,  who 
was  starting  to  the  galley  with  a  load 
of  empty  dishes,  and  causing  a  shower 
of  broken  crockery  to  add  a  new  impetus 
to  the  captain's  anger. 

"How  do  you  feel,  to-day  ?"  asked 
Captain  Cammell. 

"Pretty  bad,  pretty  bad,"  replied 
Charming,  rubbing  his  head. 

"I  want  to  know  whose  mate  you 
were  before  you  came  to  me." 

"  Captain,"  said  Charming,  muster- 
ing up  all  his  strength,  "  I  must  admit 
that  the  only  mate  I  ever  had  was  old 
Bill  Sawyer,  who  was  sheriff  of  Sleep- 
ing Vale,  Wyoming,  before  the  town 
burned  down.  Bill  and  I  set  out  to 
tramp  it  to  Oregon,  but  he  got  the 


fever  this  side  of  Shoshone  Junction, 
and  1  ain't  seen  him  since." 

"Do  you  mean  to  sit  there  and  tell 
me  that  you  have  never  been  to  sea 
before  in  your  life  ?  "  thundered  Cam- 
mell, with  the  rage  of  a  lion. 

"Captain,  I  do,"  answered  the  sor- 
rowful man.  "  I  wanted  work  Cap- 
tain— an'  I  took  the  first  chance." 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  can  have  you 
ironed  for  thii— that  I  can  take  you 
back  to  America  in  chains,  and  send 
you  to  prison  ?  Do  you  realize  that 
you  have  jeopardized  the  lives  and  the 
cargo  on  this  ship." 

The  lubber  sailor  nodded,  as  if  he  had 
an  idea  of  what  the  captain  meant, 
which  called  forth  a  tirade  of  abuse, 
contumely,  and  contempt,  from  the  lips 
of  the  skipper.  The  meeting  resulted  in 
Charming  being  discharged  as  first 
mate,  and  put  in  the  position  of  a  com- 
mon scullion,  with  the  cabin  boy,  a  fresh 
youngster  from  a  Liverpool  wheat  clip- 
per, to  act  as  his  boss.  The  deposed 
mate  felt  his  disgrace  keenly.  He  was 
made  to  do  the  most  trying  of  the  many 
tasks  aboard  ship;  he  was  made  to  work 
from  sunrise  until  far  beyond  sunset ; 
he  was  the  butt  of  ridicule  for  all  the 
crew,  for  he  was  the  lowest  man  on 
the  ship  ;  he  was  gibed  by  the  sailors  ; 
for  the  cabin  boy,  well— that  globe- 
wandering  Briton  made  him  polish  his 
boots  every  Sunday  morning,  and 
honored  him  with  the  stinging  appel- 
lation of  "my  valet." 

Nukahiva,  the  island  for  which  the 
"Lingering  Breeze  "  was  heading,  is 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
Marquesas  group,  and  Taiohai  is  its 
leading  city,  if  two-score  cocoanut- 
thatched  houses,  set  on  the  rim  of  a 
half-moon  bay,  may  be  called  a  city. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  by  a 
narrow  strait  between  the  rugged  cliffs, 
which  seem  to  step  up  and  into  the 
towering  peaks  of  the  mountains  that 
rise  majestically  until  they  almost  touch 
the  clouds.  When  the  wind  blows  from 
the  land,  it  forms  a  series  of  circuitous 
currents,  by  coming  in  contact  with 
these  mountains,  and  travels,  in  sharp 
gusts,  to  the  sea,  making  the  bay  a 
treacherous  place  for  a  sailing  vessel. 

With  her  sails  nicely  trimmed,  the 
white  bark  bore  down  on  the  entrance 
until  the  wind  came  abeam  and  then 
her  worthy  captain  turned  her  nose  in 
the  direction  of  Taiohai.  Everything 
went  well  during  the  two  long  hours 
that  it  took  to  run  abreast  of  the  har- 
bor. Just  as  the  way  seemed  clear 
and  the  long  voyage  almost  over,  the 
treacherous  wind  suddenly  veered,  and, 
before  the  sailors  could  man  the  ropes, 
the  "Lingering  Breeze"  began  to 
drift  toward  the  shore.  All  the  quick 
action,  the  daring,  the  cat-like  alacrity 
of  the  crew  were  without  avail,  for  she 
had  been  caught  by  a  swift  current 
which,  aided  by  the  playful  winds  blow- 
ing at  variance  to  any  given  point  of 
the  compass,  carried  her  upon  the 
rocks.  Captain  Cammell's  hands  were 
uplifted  toward  heaven  in  a  mute  ap- 
peal as  he  felt  and  heard  the  keel  of  his 
only  pet  in  life,  his  home,  his  ambition, 
his  beloved  white  bark,  grate  against 
the  cruel  rocks.  But  it  was  all  too 
true.  The  stanch  old  boat  was  in  a 
precarious  condition.  Nothing  could 
save  her  but  some  vessel  propelled  by 
steam  to  pull  her  off.  The  captain  was 
a  man  of  quick  action,  and  had  been 
suflBciently  long  at  sea  to  keep  a  cool 
head  in  moments  of  danger,  but  he 
took  time  to  say  that  some  "hoodoo" 
had  sailed  with  the  ship,  and  John  T. 
Charming  was  brought  out  from  his 
sedentary  duties  in  the  galley  to  be 
made  the  butt  of  his  captain's  wrath 
and  indignation.  Then  all  the  members 
of  the  crew  were  commanded  to  ap- 
pear before  him,  and  he  said,  shaking 
bis  clenched  fist  to  add  emphasis  to  bis 
words : 

"One  of  you  must  volunteer  to  swim 
ashore  to-night,  and  if  there  is  a 
steamer  in  that  harbor,  ask  her  cap- 
tain to  come  out  and  pull  us  off.  Who 
will  go  ?    It  is  a  good  two  miles." 

The  crew  looked  amazed  for  a  min- 
ute. But  they  had  lost  all  their  boats 
in  a  hurricane  two  weeks  before.  Cap- 
tain Cammell  was  staring  into  their 
blank  and  wondering  faces,  with  a  sup- 
pressed curse  on  his  lips,  when  a  clear 
voice  spoke  the  words,  "  I  will." 

It  was  the  voice  of  John  T.  Charm- 
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ing.  Before  the  skipper  had  time  to 
recover  from  the  shock  the  disgraced 
mate  was  standing  on  the  taffrail  di- 
vesting himself  of  his  unnecessary 
clothing.  In  another  instant  he  had 
plunged  into  the  deep.  The  darkness 
enveloped  him,  and  a  splash  was  all 
that  told  he  had  struck  water. 

"  Make  for  the  shore  to  your 
right ;  then  follow  the  beach !  Look 
out  for  sharks  ! "  cried  the  cap- 
tain, as  he  rushed  to  the  taffrail.  Then 
a  muffled  "Aye,  aye,  sir  1 "  came  up 
from  the  depths.  Poor  John  had 
learned,  at  least,  how  to  answer  in 
true  nautical  style.  Vainly  those  on 
deck  peered  over  the  side  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him,  but  the  favoring  moon 
was  temporally  hidden  behind  a  moun- 
tain peak,  and  its  shadows  made  the 
waters  of  the  bay  as  black  as  the 
storied  Styx.  Those  aboard  could  only 
wait  and  hope  and  listen  to  the  weird 
grating,  as  the  bark,  now  and  then, 
rubbed  against  the  rocks  ;  but  Charm- 
ing swam  on  and  on,  now  "side- 
stroke,"  now  "overhand,"  plunging, 
forcing  every  muscle  to  its  utmost, 
muttering  to  himself  that  he  would 
show  that  captain  that  he  could  do 
something,  and  wondering  if  his  strength 
would  hold  out  until  he  could  reach 
shore.  A  tiny  light  told  him  that 
something  was  anchored  in  the  harbor, 
and  he  struck  out  in  its  direction,  al- 
though the  distance  was  much  greater. 
But  the  harder  he  swam  the  further 
away  it  seemed.  At  length  his  strength 
began  to  fail.  Once  he  sank  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  but  be  managed  to 
get  on  his  back  so  that  he  could  float 
until  his  vigor  returned.  Then  he 
struck  out  again.  The  light  grew  lar- 
ger and  brighter,  and  he  could  discern 
the  outlines  of  a  vessel.  This  seemed 
to  give  him  new  strength,  and  he  kept 
on  with  increasing  energy  until  he 
found  himself  within  hailing  distance. 
He  tried  to  cry  out,  but  his  voice  had 
gone.  He  swam  close  to  the  vessel, 
but  the  gang-plank  was  drawn  up,  and 
there  was  no  way  of  getting  aboard. 
Finally  a  man  walked  up  the  deck,  and 
Charming  called  out  faintly.  It  was  a 
sailor.  He  heard  the  cry,  but  answered 
in  the  French  tongue,  which  the  Amer- 
ican could  not  understand.  The  craft 
was  the  little  French  steamer  "  Ta- 
hitienne,"  which  plied  between  the 
islands  of  the  group ;  and  her  crew, 
quickly  aroused  by  the  lone  sailor, 
threw  a  rope  to  the  swimmer,  which 
he  caught  in  a  dying  struggle,  and 
wound  around  his  body.  Then  they 
dragged  him  from  the  sea  to  the 
steamer's  deck.  He  fell  exhausted  and 
a  man  ran  for  stimulants.  Charming 
slowly  revived  and  muttered  :  "Out — 
there — she's — sinking." 

But  none  of  the  Frenchmen  under- 
stood, and  Charming  struggled  to  his 
feet,  and,  with  a  wild  gesticulation, 
pointed  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
and — fell  to  the  deck,  apparently  life- 
less. 

"There's  something  the  matter  out 
there,"  said  Captain  Martineau  of  the 
"  Tahitienne."  Losing  no  time,  he 
weighed  anchor,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
was  by  the  side  of  the  "Lingering 
Breeze."  A  hawser  was  made  fast  to 
the  stern  bits  of  the  bark,  and  she  was 
towed  to  safety  in  the  harbor. 

There's  a  grave  in  the  little  French 
cemetery  at  Taiohai,  and  on  the  tomb- 
stone that  is  shaded  from  the  tropic 
sun  by  the  wide,  green  leaves  of  a 
spreading  palm,  is  this   inscription : 


:  JOHN  T.  CHARMING,  : 
:  Age  40,  : 

:    An  American  Hero.  : 


"If  I'd  only  had  a  chance  to  thank 
him  1 "  always  exclaims  Captain  Cam- 
mell,  with  a  suspicious  moisture  in  his 
eyes,  as- he  finishes  this  story  of  his 
untutored  but  brave  and  kind-hearted 
first  mate. — Success. 


Jones,  like  a  fool,  had  poked  his  nose 
'Twixt  man  and  wife — and  got  the  blows. 
Quoth  Jones  :   "It  has  been  truly  said 
Pools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 


Mosquito  l^emedies. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  nui- 
sance of  mosquitos  is  to  abolish  their 
breeding  places  by  draining  the  pools, 
puddles,  sinks  and  ponds  in  one's  neigh- 
borhood. When  this  is  impracticable, 
the  resource  remains  of  treating  the 
pools,  puddles,  sinks,  etc.,  with  kero- 
sene. A  pamphlet,  by  L.  O.  Howard, 
Ph.  D.,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  entitled  "Notes  on  the 
Mosquitos  of  the  United  States,"  lays  it 
down  very  positively  that  kerosene  or 
crude  petroleum  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  these  pests.  The  use  of  kerosene 
rests  on  the  fact  that  the  larvae  must 
every  few  minutes  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  which  they  swim  to  get 
a  breath  of  air.  If  they  find  oil  on  the 
surface  they  get  that  into  their  breath- 
ing apparatus  and  it  is  immediately 
fatal  to  them.  About  one  ounce  of  ker- 
osene suffices  for  15  square  feet  of  sur- 
face and  an  application  sufficies  for  one 
month. 

The  heavy  grade  of  oil  known  as  lub- 
ricating oil  is  found  to  be  more  persist- 
ent than  the  ordinary  illuminating  oils. 
Oil  when  placed  on  the  water  spreads 
itself  evenly,  and  will  make  the  area  it 
covers  uninhabitable  to  mosquitos. 

The  places  in  which  the  oil  is  most 
needed  are  not  so  much  the  few  ponds 
and  swamps  outside  cities  and  towns, 
as  the  thousands  of  wells,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  sewers,  are  found  in  the 
back  yards  of  city  residences.  It  is 
from  these  that  the  swarms  of  mos- 
quitos emerge  that  make  life  a  burden 
to  the  citizen  during  the  summer  and 
fall. 

To  destroy  mosquitos  in  houses  Dr. 
Howard  prescribes  the  burning  of 
pyrethrum  powder  or  the  use  of  kero- 
sene cups.  The  powder  should  be  moist- 
ened and  molded  into  small  cones,  about 
the  size  of  chocolate  drops,  dried  in  an 
oven.  Then,  if  ignited  at  the  apex,  the 
cones  smolder  slowly,  giving  off  an  odor 
not  unlike  that  of  the  prepared  punk 
which  boys  use  in  setting  off  firecrack- 
ers. Two  or  three  of  these  cones  burned 
in  a  room  in  the  evening  will  give  relief 
by  stupefying  the  mosquitos.  The 
smoke  is  not  harmful  at  all  to  human 
beings.  A  small  quantity  of  kerosene 
put  into  a  tin  box,  lid  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  stick,  may  be  pushed  up  to  the 
ceiling  under  resting  mosquitos  and 
they  will  fall  into  the  oil  and  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  the  custom  in  certain 
houses  in  New  Jersey  to  systematically 
hunt  for  mosquitos  in  the  bedrooms 
with  a  cup  on  a  long  stick  before  re- 
tiring. 

Camphor  rubbed  on  the  face  and 
hands  or  a  few  drops  upon  the  pillow  at 
night  will  keep  mosquitos  away  for  a 
time.  This  is  also  a  well-known  prop- 
erty of  oil  of  pennyroyal. 

For  mosquito  bites  glycerine  is  a  sov- 
ereign cure;  indigo  rubbed  on  the  bite 
will  also  remove  the  sting.  Indigo,  it  is 
also  said,  will  give  relief  from  the  stings 
of  the  yellow  jacket.  Household  am- 
monia has  been  found  by  many  persons 
to  give  relief  from  mosquito  bites. 


Coffee. 

A  coffee  man  who  has  spent  thirty 
years  in  the  business  says  he  cannot 
tell  samples  of  coffee  varying  in  price 
one  from  another.  That,  in  the  main, 
a  poor  grade  of  coffee  well  and  care- 
fully made  will  give  better  results  than 
a  good  grade  of  coffee  indifferently 
steeped. 

With  a  good  many  cooks  "coffee 
boiled  is  coffee  spoiled,"  and  in  the 
leading  restaurants  the  "drip"  pots 
with  the  Irish  linen  bags  are  used. 

To  each  quart  of  hard  boiling  water 
add  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  ground 
coffee.  Pour  the  water  through  the  cof- 
fee until  the  infusion  is  of  the  requisite 
strength,  keeping  the  infusion  just  to 
the  verge  of  boiling,  but  not  beyond. 
Within  seven  minutes  take  the  cylin- 
der and  bag  out  of  the  coffee  and  for 
three  to  five  minutes  keep  the  coffee 
to  the  verge  of  boiling.  Then  serve  at 
once. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  like  drip 
coffee  at  home,  who  like  the  white  of 
egg  stirred  in  the  coffee  and  the  in- 
fusion brought  to  the  boiling  point.  In 


all  restaurants  and  hotels,  however, 
the  French  coffee  is  served.  The  per- 
son who  is  fastidious  in  his  tastes  would 
find  better  results  to-day  if  he  had  his 
coffee  carefully  browned  at  home  in 
small  quantities,  just  as  he  used  it. 
There  are  just  two  reasons  for  the 
drinking  of  coffee.  Perhaps  the  chief 
of  these  is  the  subtle  flavor  of  the 
aroma.  Following  this  comes  the  stim- 
ulating after-effect  of  the  caffeine. 

It  is  said  that  a  person  needing  a  cup 
of  coffee  gets  a  more  pronounced  and 
lasting  stimulant  from  the  coffee  than 
would  a  drinker  from  one  drink  of 
whiskey.  Unlike  alcohol,  caffeine  is 
easily  oigestible. 

There  is  no  appreciable  food  value 
in  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  cream  that  goes 
into  it  is  all  right  and  is  not  affected 
in  nutritive  value  by  the  mixing. 

Tannic  acid  is  the  thing  to  be 
avoided  in  coffee  making.  Boiling  ex- 
tracts it,  or  too  long  submersion  in  hot 
water.  The  tannic  acid  is  the  bitter 
quality  and  is  undesirable  in  every 
way. 

The  extent  to  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  interested  in  the 
general  subject  of  coffee  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  estimated  importations 
of  550,000,000  pounds  annually,  a  con- 
sumption of  nearly  eight  pounds  to 
each  person  in  the  country.  As  com- 
pared to  this  abroad,  however,  Holland 
consumes  twenty-one  pounds  per  cap- 
ita, Denmark  13.89,  Belgium  13.48  and 
Great  Britain  only  one  pound. 

As  an  article  of  commerce,  the  his- 
tory of  the  coffee  berry  is  pretty  well 
known.  The  berry  is  the  seed  of  a 
small  cherry  growing  upon  a  tropical 
plant  first  found  wild  on  the  plains  of 
Abyssinia.  The  Dutch  East  Indies 
made  the  first  experiments  outside  of 
Arabia  in  1690,  when  the  Island  of  Java 
was  selected  as  an  experimental  field. 
Since  that  time  coffee  culture  has 
spread  to  the  tropics  of  nearly  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  coffee  cherry  is  first  deprived  of 
its  pulp  by  a  washing  process,  which 
leaves  the  double  coffee  berry  in  a 
husk.  When  the  husk  is  dried  it  is 
cracked  by  machinery  and  the  grains 
separated.  These  grains  afterward  are 
sized  by  passing  through  screens  and 
put  in  bags  for  marketing. 


Variety  in  Bread. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts 
about  our  relish  of  food,  says  The 
American  Kitchen  Magazine,  is  its  de- 
pendence upon  a  certain  variety  of 
flavors.  Dyspepsia  has  been  produced 
by  the  constant  use  of  the  same  foods 
cooked  in  the  same  way,  and  has  been 
cured  by  the  mere  adoption  of  a  more 
varied  diet.  There  is  danger  in  pam- 
pering the  appetite,  of  course,  and  sur- 
feiting it  with  variety,  but  this  lies 
principally  in  the  pastry  cook's  depart- 
ment. A  variety  of  breads  is  much  less 
dangerous  than  a  variety  of  pies  and 
sweets.  The  old  Southern  fashion  of 
five  daily  breads  for  the  table  was  a 
much  more  healthful  one  than  the 
Northern  fashion  of  unlimited  cakes  and 
pies.  That  number  of  breads  is,  how- 
ever, excessive.  One  may  need  five 
breads  during  a  month,  but  certainly 
not  at  any  one  meal. 

Besides  the  many  kinds  of  bread  to 
be  secured  by  the  use  of  the  different 
grades  and  varieties  of  wheat  flour — 
spring  and  winter,  high-grade  and  low- 
grade,  whole  wheat,  graham,  etc. — 
there  are  corn  breads,  rye  breads, 
barley  breads  and  breads  made  from 
mixture  of  corn,  rye,  wheat,  barley, 
etc.  Having,  then,  an  almost  unlim- 
ited variety  of  breads  to  choose  from, 
and  bearing  in  mind  what  bread  should 
yield  to  a  well-considered  dietary,  we 
certainly  should  be  unwise  not  to  make 
our  breads  contribute,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, not  only  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
body,  but  also  to  the  promotion  of  good 
health  in  the  correction  of  such  minor 
derangements  of  the  system  as  may  be 
reached  by  a  judicious  selection.  A 
variety  of  perfect  breads,  not  only 
breads  with  various  flavors,  but  of 
different  kinds,  containing  different 
amounts  of  those  substances  found  in 
the  wheat,  would  serve  better  than  a 
thou.oand  doctors  to  keep  our  country 
people  in  sound  health. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Soft,  mild  cheese  is  used  in  making  a 
Welsh  sandwich,  which  is  an  appetizing 
accompaniment  to  a  green  salad.  Two 
parts  of  the  cheese  are  rubbed  together 
with  one  part  of  butter,  the  former 
having  first  been  flavored  with  mustard 
and  an  herb  vinegar.  The  mixture  is 
spread  between  thin  slices  of  bread. 

A  small  cracker,  called  soup  biscuit, 
is  often  served  with  soup.  Grisini,  an 
Italian  breadstuff,  resembling  coarse 
macaroni,  is  also  served  with  soups. 
Imperial  sticks  —  strips  of  buttered 
bread  toasted  until  crisp  and  brown — 
are  also  used,  or  a  roll  with  crisp  crust 
is  placed  upon  the  napkin  when  the 
cover  or  place  is  laid. 

It  is  not  so  often  poor  gas,  as  com- 
monly alleged,  that  is  the  cause  of  a 
dim  light  as  poor  burners.  The  lava 
or  metal  tips  of  gas  fixtures,  particu- 
larly the  former,  become  clogged  quite 
readily,  and  at  once  affect  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  flame.  As  these  tips  are 
very  inexpensive,  costing  only  a  few 
cents,  it  is  always  worth  while  to  ex- 
periment with  their  renewal  before 
complaining  of  the  quality  of  the  gas. 

Here  is  a  dressing  for  ripe  fruits, 
peaches,  bananas,  pears,  fresh  figs — if 
one  can  get  them — or  other  varieties  of 
fruit.  Take  almonds,  sweet  and  bitter, 
and  to  every  dozen  of  the  former  add 
four  of  the  latter.  Blanch,  remove  the 
skins,  and  put  to  soak  in  cold  water  for 
two  hours.  Pound  in  a  porcelain  or 
marble  mortar  with  a  little  salt,  a  bit 
of  cayenne  pepper  and  a  little  lemon 
juice.  When  the  mixture  is  ground 
fine  it  must  be  thinned  to  the  consist- 
ency of  a  cream  with  sherry.  Fresh 
cream  can  be  added,  if  desired,  just  be- 
fore the  salad  is  served,  being  well 
stirred  in. 

An  arrangement  to  cool  a  sick  room 
in  summer  weather  is  a  modification  of 
the  use  of  a  wet  sheet,  often  suspended 
in  an  open  window  to  cool  the  inside 
air.  In  the  new  way  the  sheet  is  hung 
up  at  the  window  dry,  and  is  kept 
moist  by  the  application  of  the  siphon 
system.  Near  the  window,  and  pretty 
well  up  on  any  convenient  shelf  or 
place,  stands  a  small  pitcher  which 
must  be  kept  full  of  water.  From  this 
to  the  floor  close  to  the  sheet  goes  a 
thick  soft  cord,  or  a  wick,  or  a  strip  of 
the  sheeting — anything,  in  fact,  that 
will  serve  to  siphon  the  water  to  the 
sheet. 

Most  fruit  stains  can  be  easily  re- 
moved by  holding  the  stained  portion 
over  a  vessel  and  pouring  boiled  water 
directly  through  it.  This  is  a  much 
better  method  than  soaking  the  article, 
as  it  prevents  the  stain  from  spreading. 
Another  way  is  to  rub  the  stain  with 
alcohol  before  putting  it  into  water, 
and  still  another  is  to  apply  a  little 
salts  of  lemon,  letting  it  stand  for  a 
few  hours,  when  it  should  be  washed  off 
in  clear  water.  This  is  an  excellent 
recipe  for  the  removal  of  ink  spots, 
though  in  all  cases  the  stain  will  yield 
more  readily  to  treatment  if  it  be  taken 
in  hand  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  Grass 
stains  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  with 
alcohol,  and  iron  rust  by  immersion  in 
a  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  following 
by  rinsing  in  ammonia  water. 


Brown  Bread. — Two  pounds  of  gra- 
ham flour,  two  pounds  of  wheat  (white) 
flour,  one  coffeecupful  of  molasses,  one 
tabiespoonful  of  salt,  one  cake  of  yeast, 
dissolved  in  cold  water,  about  one  quart 
and  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water.  Mix 
the  graham  and  white  flour  thoroughly; 
do  not  sift  the  graham  flour.  Make  a 
hole  in  the  heap  of  mixed  flour,  pour  in 
the  molasses,  and  on  top  of  that  the 
lukewarm  water.  Stir  well  with  a 
large  spoon;  do  not  use  the  hand.  Pour 
in  the  dissolved  yeast,  continue  to  stir 
until  all  the  ingredients  are  well  mixed. 
Cover  closely.  Keep  in  a  warm  room 
over  night.  In  the  morning  divide  into 
three  loaves.  Put  the  loaves  into 
greased  pans.  Let  the  pans  stand  one 
hour,  then  bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven  from  one  and  three-quarters  to 
two  hours,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  11,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  heingf  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec,  May. 

Wednesday   10%%ll%  74!4@7.5 

Thursday   71H®VI5i  74^^@75!< 

Friday   71X@71  75H@7JSi 

Saturday   71   @70X  li^i®lZ% 

Monday   7())<@71  74  @74X 

Tuesday   74X®74 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  wore  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   349i@35  36H@37Ji 

Thursday   345l4(a!35«  37!i@37!!i 

Friday   38  @37!/j 

Saturday   3sH@345ii  37i<®37H 

Monday  35>i@3o  37H@37;,i 

Tuesday     3a%@3i%  37H@37H 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 


Monday  . 


'Holiday. 


WHEAT. 


The  market  has  shown  a  generally  weak 
tone  since  issue  of  last  report,  foreign  and 
Eastern  markets  inclining  against  the  sell- 
ing interest  most  of  the  time  under  re- 
view. Quotable  rates  or  the  views  of 
holders  in  this  center  were  without  marked 
or  noteworthy  change,  but  demand  was 
exceedingly  slow,  and  to  have  effected  free 
transfers,  or  sales  of  wheat  in  round  lots, 
concessions  to  buyers  would  have  been 
necessary.  The  movement  outward  is 
showing  a  little  improvement,  but  is  still 
light  and  far  from  what  it  should  be,  con- 
sidering the  quantity  of  wheat  available 
and  the  amount  of  engaged  tonnage  now 
here.  Freights  remain  on  a  tolerably  high 
plane,  to  the  detriment  of  wheat.  Desir- 
able iron  ships  are  difficult  to  secure  for 
carrying  wheat  cargo  at  less  than  £1,  18s. 
9d.  to  Cork  for  orders,  usual  option  as  to 
final  destination.  If  wheat  could  be  run 
by  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  saving  the 
long  trip  around  the  Horn,  and  the  ex- 
pense attached  thereto,  our  growers  would 
be  able  to  more  successfully  compete  with 
the  outside  world  in  the  production  of  this 
cereal,  but  until  such  time  as  we  have  a 
canal,  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  the 
wheat  industry  on  this  coast  proving  es- 
pecially profitable. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  81.00i@1.00. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.04|@1.04. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board  for  December,  1901,  wheat, 
$1.00J  was  bid,  81.00}  asked;  May,  1902, 
81.04^  bid. 

California  Milling  $1  00  ®1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   96!^®  98^ 

Oregon  Valley   97H®1  02)4 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  UU  @1  05 

Washington  Club   97^@1  00 

on  qualities  wheat   95  ®  97!4 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1001-01. 

Llv.  quotations         6s4>4d@6s5d  5sllHd®6s0d 

Freight  rates   40@— s  37H@38K8 

Local  market   11  0S@1  06ii       96>^®tl  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Shipments  of  very  fair  proportions  are 
being  made  to  the  Orient  and  to  South 
American  countries,  but  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  supplies,  and  the  market  is 
easy  in  tone  at  quotably  unchanged  values. 
Wholesale  transfers  at  full  current  figures 
are  the  exception,  especially  of  other  than 
the  most  favorite  marks. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  {2  26®2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  25 

BARLEY. 
Several  clearances  of  barley  have  been 
made  from  this  point  since  last  review. 
The  British  steamer  Oak  Branch,  bound 
to  St.  Vincent  for  orders,  took  4850  tons 
of  this  cereal.  The  German  ship  Wands- 
bek,  clearing  for  Leitb,  Scotland,  carried  { 


Dec. 

May. 

1  00^@1  005i 

1  04,'a@l  (H\ 

1  OOJi®!  OOH 

1  00   @1  OOH 

1  OOH®  

 ®  

1  04  ®  

1  OOH®  

2900  tons.  Another  cargo  of  2900  tons  went 
to  Europe.  About  35,000  tons  of  barley 
has  gone  outward  by  sea  since  the  open- 
ing of  current  season,  being  close  to  ag- 
gregate for  corresponding  period  of  pre- 
vious year.  This  year's  exports  up  to 
date  would  have  made  a  much  larger 
showing,  but  for  the  labor  troubles  re- 
cently experienced.  There  is  more  barley 
available  for  shipment  this  season  than 
last  and  no  absence  of  foreign  demand. 
Values  are  being  fairly  well  maintained  at 
prevailing  rates,  especially  for  brewing 
and  export  grades.  Demand  for  feed  de- 
scriptions is  not  brisk. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72V4®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  ®  7214 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   77^® 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  @1  05 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  @  90 

OATS. 

Asking  figures  or  the  views  of  holders 
have  not  changed  materially  since  last 
issue,  but  the  market  has  presented  an 
easy  tone.  Buyers  are  delaying  purchases 
as  much  as  possible,  expecting  free  ar- 
rivals from  Oregon  and  Washington  at 
an  early  day,  and  hoping  to  bo  able  to 
operate  to  better  advantage  than  at 
present. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  ®1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  00  ®1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  00  ®1  11% 

Milling   1  20  @l  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  22M@1  30 

Black  Russian   85  ®1  15 

Red   95   ®1  25 

CORN. 

Hardly  enough  offering  of  any  descrip- 
tion to  warrant  giving  quotations.  Mar- 
ket is  naturally  unfavorable  to  buyers, 
and  that  it  will  so  continue  for  some  time 
to  come  seems  now  altogether  probable. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   I  70  @l  75 

Large  Yellow   1  65  @1  70 

Small  Yellow   1  75  ®  

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)          l  60  ®1  65 

RYE. 

Market  remains  quiet,  with  offerings  of 
fair  proportions  and  no  quotable  improve- 
ment to  record  in  values. 

Good  to  choice,  new   nH®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 

There  is  very  little  of  this  cereal  now  on 
the  market  or  being  offered  to  arrive. 
Quotations  for  the  present  are  based  main- 
ly on  the  views  of  buyers. 

Good  to  choice   1  45  @l  60 

BEANS. 

Buyers  are  awaiting  more  liberal  arri- 
vals of  now  crop  before  attempting  to  pur- 
chase in  anything  like  wholesale  fashion. 
Supplies  of  old  beans  have  been  reduced 
to  quite  small  proportions,  and  spot  stocks 
of  new,  mainly  Lady  Washingtons  and 
Black-eyes,  are  still  of  very  moderate 
volume.  Prices  for  new  are  not  yet  clear- 
ly defined.  Dealers  expect  to  buy  under 
quotations,  but  there  is  nothing  to  war- 
rant anticipating  the  ability  of  buyers  to 
get  values  down  to  very  low  levels,  unless 
undue  haste  and  selling  pressure  on  the 
part  of  growers  are  exerted. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                    4  75  ®5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              4  90  ®5  00 

Lady  Washington                            2  75  ®8  00 

Pinks                                                2  40  @2  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                       3  00  @3  25 

Reds                                              3  00  ®3  25 

Red  Kidney                                    4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice                      6  40  @«  SO 

Black-eye  Beans                            3  CO  @3  25 

Garbanzos,  large                             2  00  @2  25 

Qarbanzos,  small....                       1  25  ®1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  line, 
values  remaining  nominally  quotable  as 
last  noted.  Choice  Green  are  being  in  the 
main  firmly  held.  Tendency  of  the  mar- 
ket for  Niles  peas  is  rather  favorable  to 
the  buying  interest. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  25  @2  50 

Nlles  Peas   1  50  ®1  75 

WOOL. 

There  would  be  considerable  business  if 
the  better  grades  of  Fall  wool  were  here 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  wholesale 
operations.  Not  much  wool  of  any  sort 
is  now  offering  in  local  warehouses  from 
first  hands,  and  especially  are  fine  free 
wools  in  exceedingly  limited  spot  stocks, 
Free  Fall  wools  are  inquired  for  at  full 
current  rates,  the  market  being  firm  at 
the  quotations,  with  prospects  that  cur- 
rent clip  will  speedily  pass  into  second 
nands. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®16 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Lambs  U  @— 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  @8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @I3 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @I0 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Mountain,  free   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6!^@  8 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7  @  9 


HOPS. 

New  hops  have  arrived  to  the  extent  of 
several  hundred  bales,  but  beyond  some 
deliveries  on  contracts,  nothing  of  conse- 
quence has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of 
transfers.  Dealers  and  growers  continue 
too  far  apart  in  their  views  to  make  pros- 
pects encouraging  foi  any  great  activity 
in  the  near  future.  Many  growers  are  ex- 
pecting 15c.  for  choice,  while  dealers  talk 
as  low  as  10c.  Some  who  are  connected 
with  the  trade  but  are  carrying  no  hops, 
venture  the  opinion  that  the  market  for 
good  to  choice  will  open  within  range  of 
the  figures  below  quoted  as  representing 
nominal  values  at  this  date. 

Goodtocholce  1901  crop   11  ®13 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
While  hay  is  not  coming  forward  in 
heavy  quantity  for  this  time  of  year,  the 
arrivals  are  about  as  large  as  can  be  con- 
veniently or  profitably  placed,  especially 
of  other  than  most  select  qualities.  Mar- 
ket for  choice  to  select  Wheat  and  line 
Alfalfa  hay  is  firm  at  the  quotations,  and 
bids  fair  to  continue  in  sellers'  favor,  but 
for  the  more  common  grades  of  stable 
hay  the  market  shows  weakness,  with 
prospects  of  prices  for  the  latter  continu- 
ing at  a  low  range. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   7  50®10  fO 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  OO®  9  50 

Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8  50910  50 

Clover   5  50®  7  00 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  10  00 

Straw,  »  bale   25®  40 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  and  Middlings  are  in  much  the 
same  scanty  supply  as  for  some  weeks  past, 
and  values  remain  at  a  high  range. 
Values  for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
have  ruled  decidedly  steady. 

Bran,  V  ton   20  00®21  00 

Middlings   21  50@23  CO 

Shorts,  Oregon    20  00<g22  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  00®  17  50 

Cornmeal      33  00®  

Cracked  Corn   34  00®  

SEEDS. 

Spot  stocks  are  too  light  to  admit  of  any 
wholesale  operations.  The  little  business 
doing  in  the  kinds  quoted  herewith  is  at 
generally  unchanged  values. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  60@3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary  S5<®  3V4 

Rape   IX®  2i< 

Hemp   ZH®  3i4 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

There  are  no  changes  to  report  in  quot- 
able rates  for  bags  and  bagging  of  any  de- 
scription. Little  now  doing  in  this  de- 
partment, as  is  to  be  expected  at  this  date. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7%®  8H 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  1\®  8 

Wool  Sacks,  4  n>s  3i  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  3!4  a>s  33  @31 

Fleece  Twine   8^®— 

Gunnies   — @— 

Bean  Bags   SH®  hii 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  b\,  6,  6V( 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7)4 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Heavy  Hides  Salted  are  meeting  with 
improved  demand  and  market  for  this  de- 
scription is  showing  a  firmer  tone,  but  in 
other  respects  the  situation  remains  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  last  noted.  Pelts 
are  not  in  very  urgent  request  at  full  cur- 
rent figures.  Demand  for  Tallow  at  pre- 
vailing values  is  fully  up  to  the  supply. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readOy  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  0)8   10H@—     9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  &8          9^®—      8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  ft)s   8V4®  9      8  ®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  @  8  @— 
Light  Ctow  Hides, under 50  lbs..    8«fa.  9      8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—     8  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @—     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf  ,         10  ®—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—     14  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  16  ®—     13  @- 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  @—    15  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  60  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  00  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®1  25 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ^  skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,     skin   80  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ^  skin   10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4^         ®  4% 

Tallow,  No.  2   3H         ®  4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  87V4 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  in  store 
in  this  center,  but  there  are  reports  of  con- 


siderable honey  offering  in  the  interior  on 
basis  of  about  4c.  for  Light  Amber  f.  o.  b. 
at  points  of  production,  A  more  than  or- 
dinarily light  proportion  of  this  year's 
honey  is  offering  in  the  shape  of  Comb. 
The  latter  has  to  be  white  to  draw  forth 
especial  attention  from  buyers  or  to  com- 
mand what  can  be  termed  firm  figures. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5)4®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4V4@— 

Extracted,  Amber   i  @_ 

White  Ciomb,  lib  frames  10  ®12 

Amber  Comb   7  @  9 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7% 

BEESWAX. 
Market  continues  to  be  very  lightly 
stocked,  values  remaining  quotably  as  be- 
fore. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  B>  26  #28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  ruling  quiet  at  same  range  of 
values  last  quoted,  there  being  a  generally 
easy  tone  to  the  market.  Mutton  is  sell- 
ing at  quotably  unchanged  values,  but  a 
little  more  than  is  offering  could  be  accom- 
modated with  immediate  demand  at  full 
figures.  Both  Veal  and  Lamb  are  in  quite 
moderate  receipt,  but  in  the  matter  of 
prices  obtainable  there  is  no  improvement 
to  record.  Hog  market  was  tolerably 
steady,  and  is  not  apt  to  show  any  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  near  future,  al- 
though some  dealers  expect  a  decline  of 
about  Jc.  the  coming  week. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  0>          6  ®  6% 

Beef,  second  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   b%®— 

Mutton — ewes,  6@7o;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6  ®  6^ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  6Hi 

Hogs,  large,  hard   i%®  55t 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7!4@  "!% 

Veal,  small,  f(lb   8  ®10 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   8  ®  &% 

Lamb,  spring,  ^  lb   7!4@  8 

POULTRY. 

Most  attention  was  given  to  Chickens  in 
fine  condition,  and  desirable  young  and 
old  brought  better  average  prices  than 
had  been  ruling.  Many  of  the  Hens  ar- 
riving were  small  and  poor,  and  such  had 
to  go  at  low  figures,  being  wholly 
neglected  by  most  buyers.  Extra  large 
and  fat  Hens  brought  above  quotations. 

Old  Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   12  ®  14 

Old  Turkeys,  live  gobblers,     B)   9  @  10 

Young  Turkeys,  full  grown   J7  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   3  59  @5  SO 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  00  @5  CO 

Fryers   3  50  ®4  CO 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®3  50 

Broilers,  small   2  50  ®3  00 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   3  50  @5  09 

Geese,  V  pair   1  ."iO  @1  75 

Goslings,  Vpair   1  5J  @1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  @1  5U 

Pigeons,  young    1  25  @1  50 

BUTTER. 
Quotable  values  for  fresh  product  have 
been  at  a  lower  range  than  during  pre- 
ceding week,  and  for  other  than  most  se- 
lect the  market  has  been  weak  at  the  re- 
duced rates.  Choice  to  fancy  was  about 
a  cent  lower,  but  on  the  more  common 
grades  still  greater  cuts  had  to  be  made  in 
some  instances  to  effect  sales.  Stocks  of 
cold  storage  are  heavy  and  a  largo  per- 
centage of  the  trade  has  been  diverted  to 
this  butter. 

Creamery,  extras,  fl  lb   25  @— 

Creamery,  fiists   21  ®22 

Creamery,  seconds   20  @21 

Dairy,  select   22  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts..   19  §20 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @ — 

Mixed  store   14  ®16 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @21 

Pickled  Roll,  1*  lb    19  @20 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          18  ®20 

Firkin,  conunon  to  fair   16  ®17K 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  moderately  firm  at  prevailing 
values,  more  due  to  limited  offerings  than 
to  any  active  wholesale  inquiry  at  full 
current  figures.  Business  at  present  is 
mostly  of  a  light  jobbing  character.  No 
heavy  quantities  of  Eastern  offering,  and 
values  for  the  same  are  ruling  steady. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice  '10  ®IOM 

California,  fair  to  good   9H@10 

California  Cheddar   — ®— 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11H®I2 

EGGS. 

Choice  to  select  fresh  are  arriving  spar- 
ingly and  are  being  favored  with  a  rather 
firm  market,  some  favorite  marks  selling 
in  a  small  way  to  special  custom  a  little 
higher  than  best  figures  warranted  as  a 
regular  quotation.  Where  all  kinds  of 
eggs  are  mixed  together,  they  do  not  meet 
with  special  attention  and  have  to  be  sold 
at  much  the  same  figures  as  cold  storage 
stock.  Eggs  of  latter  sort  continue  in 
heavy  supply. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  31  ® — 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  27  029 

California,  good  to  choice  store   23  ^25 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   19  @21 

Cold  Storage   19  ®21 
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VEGETABLES. 
The  demand  for  Onions  has  shown  a 
marked  falling  off,  both  on  Australian  and 
Eastern  account,  and  the  market  is  in 
consequence  easier.  It  is  probable  that 
Eastern  shipments  will  be  resumed  at  an 
early  date.  Green  Corn  was  in  liberal  re- 
ceipt and  market  favorable  to  buyers. 
Tomatoes  arrived  quite  freely,  giving 
canners  an  opportunity  to  purchase  at 
low  figures.  Other  vegetables  now  arriv- 
ing in  quotable  quantity  went  at  much  the 
same  prices  as  previous  week. 

Asparagus,  V  box   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   2% 

Beans,  Lima,     ft   2y,@  3% 

Beans,  Wax,     ft   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  fts. . .  55  @  6a 

Cauliflower,  i(  dozen   40  @  50 

Corn,  Green,  ^  sack   30  @  65 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  ^  large  orate.  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  Bay,     large  box   25  ®  40 

Egg  Plant,  f.  box   35  (0  50 

Garlic,  ISft   2  @  3 

Okra,  Green,  Ift  t  ox   50  @  65 

Onions,  Yellow  Dan ver,     cental. .. .  1  00  @1  15 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  n>   2  @  2y, 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ^  sack   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f(  sack   30  @  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  fl  box   40  @  60 

Squash  Summer,     small  box   25  @  40 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  |»  large  box. .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  V  large  box   25  @  60 

Tomatoes,  ^  small  box   15  @  30 

POTATOES. 
There  was  a  decided  dropping  off  in 
orders  the  past  week  from  Eastern  points, 
as  other  sections,  notably  Oregon,  Colo- 
rado and  Michigan,  are  furnishing  pota- 
toes at  relatively  lower  figures  than  have 
been  lately  current  here.  While  the  mar- 
ket is  lower,  it  is  believed  prices  will  not 
have  to  drop  much  below  present  levels  to 
again  attract  orders  from  the  East.  In 
fact,  at  the  close  some  shipments  were  be- 
ing again  made  Eastward. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  1^  100  lbs   1  40  @1  65 

San  Leandro,  in  sacks,  1*  cental         1  30  @1  .W 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ^cental..     90  @1  15 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks   100  @1  30 

Sweets,  new,  ^  cental    40  ®  75 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  fresh  fruits  was  as  a 
whole  hardly  so  active  as  for  several  weeks 
preceding,  but  it  was  the  exception  where 
values  for  strictly  choice  to  select  fruit 
ruled  less  favorably  to  the  producer  and 
seller.  Low  grade  fruit  dragged  at  low 
figures,  as  it  invariably  does,  regardless  of 
the  quantity  offering,  very  few  buyers 
caring  to  handle  such  stock,  and  those 
who  do  take  hold,  purchase  this  common 
fruit  much  as  dealers  buy  junk,  because 
they  get  it  at  their  own  price.  The  can- 
ners were  less  active  operators,  getting 
on  contracts  moat  of  the  fruit  they  re- 
quired. Peaches  of  select  quality,  how- 
ever, particularly  high  grade  Clings,  did 
not  lack  for  custom  and  brought  about  as 
good  figures  as  previously  quoted.  Bart- 
lett  pears  have  about  had  their  run  for 
the  season,  at  least  so  far  as  the  canning 
trade  is  concerned,  and  are  hardly  quot- 
able any  longer  in  a  wholesale  way.  Plums 
show  reduced  receipt,  both  in  bulk  lots 
and  in  free  boxes,  and  while  the  market  is 
moderately  firm  for  desirable  offerings,  no 
particular  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  quotable  rates.  Values  for  Apples  of 
prime  to  choice  quality  ruled  decidedly 
steady,  with  no  glut  of  offerings  of  this 
sort  and  not  likely  to  be  the  current  sea- 
son. Pomegranates  were  in  fair  receipt, 
with  demand  for  this  fruit  limited.  Table 
grapes  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply  and 
inclined  in  favor  of  the  consumer,  espe- 
cially for  other  than  Seedless,  the  latter 
being  most  in  favor.  A  few  White 
Cornichon  arrived,  the  first  of  the  sea- 
son, and  were  held  at  $1@1.25  per  crate. 
Wine  grapes  were  offered  sparingly,  but 
the  local  inquiry  for  them  being  mainly 
from  Italian  and  a  few  French  and  Span- 
ish families,  not  many  are  likely  to  be  re- 
quired at  current  rates.  Melons  were  in 
improved  request  and  brought  generally 
better  figures  than  had  been  ruling. 
Berries  in  season  were  not  plentiful,  but 
prices  continued  much  the  same  as  last 
quoted. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  "#  4-tler  box. . .      90®  1  25 

Apples,  Alexander,  ^  50-lb.  box   50®  1  00 

Apples  Bellefleur,  ¥  5Q-lb  box   50®  85 

Apples,  green, 50-lb  box   35@  60 

Blackberries,  *  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,  ^  crate   65®  1  25 

Pigs,  2-layer  box   40®  75 

Grapes,  Seedless,  1«  crate   65®  90 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  ^  crate    1  00®  1  25 

Grapes,  Black,  derate   30®  60 

Grapes,  Fontainbleau,  ^  crate   3J®  60 

Grapes,  Muscat,     crate   30®  6J 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ?l  crate   30®  60 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,     ton   24  00(328  00 

Logan  Berries,  f(  chest   — @  — 

Nutmeg  Melons,  ^  crate   30®  65 

Peaches,  *  box   30®  65 

Peaches,  Freestone,  ft  ton   20  00@30  00 

Peaches,  good  to  chjice  Cling,  Iji  ton  35  00@45  00 

Pears,  Bartletts,^  40-ft.  box   50®  1  25 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^  box   40®  75 

Plums,  large  size,  ^  ton   20  00@22  50 

Plums,  9  crate   40®  75 


Pomegranates,  ^  box    75®  1  00 

Prunes,  ^  crate   40®  75 

Quinces,  ^  box   40®  65 

Raspberries,  9  chest   6  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworlh,  ^  chest..  6  00®  7  50 

Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   4  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  ^  100   5  O0@20  00 

Whortleberries,  ^  lb   6®  8 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  not  especially  noteworthy  for 
activity,  although  there  is  considerable 
doing,  more  particularly  in  the  filling  of 
shipping  orders  from  stocks  in  second 
hands.  Most  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
this  center  have  been  kept  tolerably  busy 
the  current  week  in  getting  shipments 
under  way,  in  response  to  directions  by 
telegram  or  cable.  While  there  was  no 
special  rush  on  the  part  of  large  handlers 
to  purchase  offerings  from  producers, 
samples  submitted  tor  inspection  were  not 
as  a  rule  neglected,  and  desirable  qualities 
in  most  instances  brought  forth  bids  fully 
up  to  the  best  figures  lately  current. 
Apples  are  reported  less  buoyant  in  East- 
ern centers,  but  values  here  are  steady, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  anticipat- 
ing materially  lower  prices  this  season. 
Pears  are  being  offered  in  moderate  quan- 
tity, and  while  market  for  this  fruit  is  a 
little  easier  in  tone,  there  is  no  decline  to 
record  in  quotable  values,  and  none  of  con- 
sequence likely  to  be  experienced,  espe- 
cially on  choice  stock.  Apricots  are  quiet 
but  steady.  Peaches  are  moving  at  gen- 
erally unchanged  values,  with  the  quality 
of  most  offerings  this  season  showing  high 
average.  Of  the  Plums  being  dried  this 
summer  there  appear  to  be  more  Reds 
than  any  other  variety.  As  between  Red 
and  Black  Plums,  the  preference  of  most 
parties  has  for  some  time  past  been  ac- 
corded the  first  named,  especially  at  the 
same  price.  Prunes  of  new  crop  are  mov- 
ing to  some  extent,  mainly  on  basis  of 
S@3\c.  for  the  four  sizes,  outside  figure 
being  for  Santa  Claras.  B'or  small  Prunes, 
running  into  three  figures  before  tipping 
the  pound  scale.  2c.  is  being  paid. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7^4®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice.  In  sacks,  fll  ft..   9  @10 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @13 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  @  S^i 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7%@  8 

Figs,  pressed   5  @  8 

Nectarines,  ^  ft   5!^®  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   T>i®  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  ®  SYt 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   .12  ®14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   8  ®  9 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  ®  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   6  @  7 

Prunes,  Silver   — @— 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3S3s<c;  5J-60s,  4M@4V4c; 

60-70S,  3Ji®4c;  10-80s,  SUdS'/ic;  80-90s,  2Ji®3c; 

nOs  and  less,  2@— c. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots   6    ®  7 

Apples,  sliced   4  ®  5 

Apples,  quartered   4  ®  5 

Figs,  Black   3  ®  3^ 

Figs,  White   354®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5!4@  6V4 

Pears,  prime  halves   5H®  6!4 

RAISINS. 
Old  are  practically  out  of  stock,  and 
nothing  of  consequence  has  yet  been  done 
in  new,  making  it  impossible  for  the  time 
being  to  give  regular  quotations.  Some 
transfers  are  reported  at  Fresno  at  3Je. 
for  Muscatels  and  5c.  for  Sultanas  in  the 
sweat  boxes. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  inclined  against  sellers,  despite 
limited  offerings,  the  demand  being  very 
slow  at  this  date.  Lemons  were  in  fair 
request,  but  offerings  were  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  inquiry  and  quotations 
were  marked  downwards.  There  was  a 
further  cut  in  the  prices  of  Limes,  with 
supplies  liberal. 

Oranges-Valenclas,  *  box   1  50@2  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  i»  box   2  75@3  00 

California,  good  to  choice   2  00@2  50 

California,  conimon  to  fair   75@1  75 

Limes— Mexican,  ^  box   3  00@3  50 

NUTS. 

Market  has  developed  no  new  features 
the  current  week.  The  Almonds  now 
here  are  mostly  if  not  wholly  in  second 
hands  and  are  being  steadily  held.  Prices 
for  new  crop  California  Walnuts  are  now 
being  arranged.  Based  on  prices  for  for- 
eign Walnuts,  our  No.  1  soft  shell  should 
command  in  Eastern  centers  about  11c. 
Business  doing  in  Peanuts  is  at  steady 
values,  with  stocks  of  very  moderate  vol- 
ume. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  0>  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7  I 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  iVi®  5% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5!4@  8 

Pine  Nuts   B  @  8 

WINE. 

The  market  is  practically  bare  of  offer- 
ings of  wines  from  first  hands.  Last 
year's  dry  wines  remain  quotable  nomin- 
ally at  22@25c  per  gallon.    Wine  grapes 


are  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
wine  dealers,  and  they  are  more  anxious 
to  effect  purchases  than  they  are  to  quote 
prices.  Values  for  wine  grapes  are  show- 
ing a  wide  range,  and  for  dry  wine  va- 
rieties may  be  said  to  be  $18@25  per  ton, 
with  possibility  of  very  common  going 
under  inside  figure  and  of  very  choice 
commanding  above  outside  quotation. 
Sweet  wine  grapes  are  going  mainly  with- 
in range  of  $12@18  per  ton  for  first  crop, 
although  there  are  some  Muscats  quoted 
down  to  $10. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  \i  sacks. 

129,776 

1,143,703 

1,069,003 

Wheat,  centals. . 
Barley,  centals.. 

.  37,548 

573,858 

988,385 

.211,289 

844,362 

1,328,492 

Oats,  centals 

24,065 

222,.339 

223,356 

13,200 

11,653 

560 

7,995 

53,553 

2,587 

21,269 

26,805 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  37,142 

270,399 

280,412 

Onions,  sacks 

9,017 

64,130 

44,904 

,  2,3.'j2 

27,177 

46,488 

Wool,  bales  

2,098 

16,142 

8,359 

Hops,  bales  

180 

205 

554 

EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


roB  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

97,456 

929,900 

533,576 

Wheat,  centals  

,S6,414 

462,291 

918,933 

Barley,  centals. ..  .272,883 

604,974 

685,013 

1,165 

22,800 

100 

7,126 

123 

1,626 

4,i65 

30 

641 

7,149 

214,795 

233,621 

579 

21,584 

72,182 

1,420 

686 

Potatoes,  pack's.. . 

i85 

7,482 

11,591 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Sept.  11.  —Evaporated  apples, 
common,  5@8c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  iM®  8^c  ; 
choice,  9c;  fancy,  9i4c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  steady,  with 
a  fair  volume  of  business,  mainly  at  full  figures. 
Prunes,  3^@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8%®13c;  Moorpark,  9!4®14o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9!4c;  peeled,  ll@15o. 


Cover 
Your 
Grain 


Build  a  temporary  struc- 
ture over  your  grain  and 
you  won't  have  to  bother 
about  the  strike  or  its  re- 
suhs. 

Build  this  structure  of 
Ruberoid  Roofing- -an  ex- 
cellent building  material 
that  is  weather  and  water 
proof  and  easily  handled 
Comes  in  rolls,  is  cheaply 
transported  and  can  be  put 
up  by  anyone  in  very  short 
time. 

Send  for  sample — full 
information  about  its  uses 
and  price — address  depart- 
ment 4  to  insure  a  quick 
reply 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


Are  You  a  Renter? 

Wouldn't  yon  Tii  inh  ruthci  o\\  n  a  i  afiii  than  to 
reut  oiifl     Wtll.  If  J<'U  will  buy  onu  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

ai.ii  t;o  to  u  ork  drili  ny  iwii.s,  in  ahout  iwo  gowd  Bta- 
Honsyou  lan  make  ni<m>'y  eoouKh  to  buy  &  farm 
of  yotir  own  and  be  liiileiiendetit  the  r«niatuder 
of  your  days.  HunoredR  of  oiher  meu  have 
done  this  and  wby  not  yoiil  At  aoy  rate  the 
proposHion  ia  wurtb  '  -uking  Into.  Wttmail 
catalog,  price  il-t,  etc.,  frre.    Auk  for  Jt. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Akron.  0. 


Big  Sheaves 

result  from  the  use  of  fertilizers  con- 
taining liberal  percentages  of 

Potash 


OUR  BOOKS  are  nut  advertising  cata- 
logues, but  are  scientific  publications,  written 
by  agricultural  authorities.  We  mail  them 
free  to  farmers  upon  request.  Send  your 
name  and  address  to 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


JUBITER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  .Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S;3,  Orders  received  at  this  office. 

Feeds-^^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  soUd 
facts. 

Kverjr  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


«57  PAGES,  BOVBD  Iff  CLOTH. 
Price,  ^2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

380  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  Its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Hlustratlons, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Seasonable  Suggestions. 

To  THE  Editor: — Although  during  the  hot  summer 
months  poultry  men  have  not  the  care  and  anxiety  of 
hatching  and  caring  for  young  chickens,  still  there  is 
constant  work  to  be  done  and  provision  made  for  the 
future.  Vigilance  must  be  exercised  in  the  poultry 
yard.  There  is  danger  just  now  that  the  younger 
fowls  of  the  flock  may  take  cold,  because  of  the  cool, 
foggy  fall  mornings. 

Watch  the  hens  narrowly.  A  slight  cold  is  first 
noticeable  by  a  running  at  the  nose,  the  nostrils  be- 
coming clogged.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  steps  to 
remedy  the  evil ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  "  a  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine."  These  slight  colds,  neglected,  will 
develop  into  distemper,  to  be  followed  by  that  dread 
disease,  roup. 

Camphorated  oil,  injected  into  the  nostrils  of  fowls 
having  slight  colds,  is  an  excellent  remedy.  It  is  well 
to  keep  constantly  on  hand  the  following  mixture  : 
Turpentine,  kerosene  and  sweet  oil,  equal  parts,  in 
which  put  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  In  this  dis- 
solve a  liberal  quantity  of  camphor.  There  is  nothing 
better. 

Permanganate  of  potash  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  throat  troubles  in  poultry.  Dissolve  a  teaspoon- 
ful  in  a  quart  of  water  ;  put  in  a  bottle  and  keep 
corked  tight.  This  is  to  be  kept  as  a  stock  prepara- 
tion. If  fowls  have  colds,  put  a  few  drops  of  this  in 
their  drinking  water.  If  the  cold  has  gotten  quite  a 
hold,  make  the  dilution  a  little  stronger,  and,  taking 
the  fowl  by  the  head,  insert  to  just  above  the  eyes, 
allowing  some  of  the  liquid  to  be  swallowed.  This  is 
useful  for  swelled  head  and  roup.  For  the  latter 
trouble  make  the  dilution  quite  strong,  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  powdered  bluestone.  This  is  for 
the  head  bath  and  also  to  be  put  in  the  drinking 
water. 

One  must  always  have  a  watchful  care  of  the  flock. 
It  pays.  Sick  fowls  should  be  isolated  at  once.  As 
a  rule,  there  is  not  much  made  in  doctoring  fowls  that 
are  very  sick.  A  fowl  that  has  the  roup  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  should  be  killed  without  ceremony. 

Then,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  one 
needs  to  be  ever  on  the  lookout  for  the  small  red 
mites  and  the  larger  lice  that  now  breed  so  rapidly. 
It  pays  to  fight  these  pests,  for  they  will  get  the  up- 
per hand  if  one  does  not.  There  are  many  lice  paints 
on  the  market,  but  often  home-made  preparations 
answer  a  very  good  purpose.  Kerosene  oil  or  gaso- 
lene is  much  used  to  paint  the  roosts  with  to  destroy 
mites  and  lice.  Use  it  once  a  week  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  lice  breed  much  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  cooler  months  of  the  year.  But  abetter  prep- 
aration is  made  by  dissolving  in  a  quart  of  kerosene  a 


pound  of  powdered  crude  naphthalene  flakes.  Apply 
this  to  the  roosts,  nest  boxes,  etc.,  with  a  common 
paint  brush  late  in  the  evening,  just  before  the  fowls 
go  to  roost. 

Moulting  Time. — Many  flocks  are  moulting  how 
and  the  egg  basket  is  not  as  full  as  it  was  earlier  in 
the  season.  Moulting  is  a  trying  ordeal  to  the  hen, 
and  during  this  period  she  should  have  the  best  of 
care.  She  should  not  be  exposed  to  chilling  winds  or 
the  cool  night  air.  Good,  nourishing  food  should  be 
provided  in  liberal  quantity.  One  may  be  inclined  to 
feed  less  than  usual,  because  the  hens  are  not  laying 
as  many  eggs  as  formerly.  To  stint  the  fowls  now  is 
the  greatest  folly.  Feed  biddy  all  she  can  well  digest, 
always  using  judgment,  and  she  will  abundantly  re- 
pay you  later  on.  Do  not  forget  the  meat  meal  in 
the  daily  ration.  Oilcake  meal,  new  process,  is  ex- 
cellent at  any  time,  especially  during  moulting  time. 
Add  a  little  sulphur.  Give  the  fowls  powdered  or 
granulated  charcoal  every  day  in  the  year  in  their 
mash  or  in  dry  meal. 

Prepare  for  the  Campaign. — It  is  not  too  early 
to  make  plans  for  the  coming  hatching  season.  Time 
passes  swiftly  and  winter  is  rapidly  approaching. 
Better  have  all  preparations  made,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  delay.  Remember  the  mistakes  you  made  last 
season  ;  profit  by  them.  The  art  of  raising  poultry 
is  not  mastered  in  one  year,  nor  in  two.  Those 
longest  in  the  business  are  ever  learning  something 
new. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  getting  a  new  incubator,  en- 
deavor to  purchase  a  machine  that  has  an  established 
reputation.  Overhaul  the  brooders  and  see  that 
they  are  in  the  best  condition.  All  this  will  pay, 
and  pay  well,  for  the  poultry  business  is  to  be  a 
profitable  one  in  the  years  to  come.  Probably  more 
money  is  to  be  made  in  raising  hens  for  eggs  than  in 
trying  to  raise  broilers,  as  a  rule.  If  new  henhouses 
or  brooder  houses  are  needed,  now  is  the  time  to  build 
them,  not  waiting  until  the  last  moment.  Profit  by 
the  experience  of  others.  You  may  save  yourself 
much  vexation  and  probably  loss  of  money  by  so 
doing. 

Houses.— Elaborately  planned,  costly  houses  for 
brooding  or  for  laying,  for  poultry  young  or  old,  are 
not  necessary  in  this  climate.  Expensive  houses  may 
be  needed  in  States  where  the  winters  are  much 
colder  than  they  are  in  this  part  of  California.  Here 
the  most  that  is  needed  is  protection  from  winds,  the 
avoidance  of  all  draughts,  good  ventilation  withal.  Of 
course,  the  brooder  house  needs  to  be  snug  and 
warm,  but  many  fall  into  the  error  of  making  them 
too  warm;  they  use  too  much  glass  and  do  not  arrange 
good  ventilation.  All  this  can  be  provided  without 
going  to  great  expense. 

Water  Supply. — I  have  used  with  satisfaction  this 
season  a  cheap  vessel  for  holding  drinking  water  in 
the  poultry  yard.  Any  one  can  do  the  same  at  short 
notice.    Simply  cut  a  small  hole  in  the  corner  of  a 


kerosene  oil  can  opposite  the  small  faucet.  Fill  the 
can  with  water,  laying  it  on  its  side  on  a  stone 
or  small  box,  keeping  it  a  few  inches  from 
the  ground,  with  a  shallow  dish  beneath.  Regulate 
the  flow  of  water  to  suit  yourself  by  the  faucet.  Keep 
in  a  shady  place,  renewing  the  supply  daily. 

One  of  the  handiest  things  in  the  poultry  yard  is  a 
mill  for  grinding  grit,  grain,  shells  or  charcoal.  I  am 
using  an  Excelsior  No.  750.  It  is  a  hand  machine, 
but  runs  easily,  and  is  a  great  convenience. 

Feeding. — Bulletin  No.  132,  recently  issued  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  poultry  man.  It  can 
be  obtained  for  the  asking.  It  is  entitled  "Feeding 
of  Farm  Animals,"  and  is  of  general  interest  to  all 
farmers.  It  contains  tables  giving  the  composition 
of  all  the  materials  used  for  feeding  animals  and  poul- 
try and  is  a  very  exhaustive  report.  Every  page  is 
full  of  valuable  information.  There  is  a  special  chap- 
ter on  poultry  feeding,  several  well  balanced  rations 
being  given.  The  pamphlet  will  bear  much  study. 
No  one  at  all  interested  in  the  matters  it  treats  of 
can  fail  to  derive  much  profit  by  its  perusal. 

Napa.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 


Fall  Work. 

C.  E.  R.  writes  to  the  Corning  Era  a  few  sugges- 
tions of  what  should  be  begun  at  once  : 

One-half  of  your  hatch  will  be  cockerels.  Sell  them 
as  broilers  or  fryers.  They  should  weigh  two  to  two 
and  one-half  pounds  each,  and  should  be  plump  and 
fat.  The  most  acceptable  fowl  for  such  a  purpose  is 
a  Plymouth  Rock  or  Wyandotte,  or  a  cross  with  a 
Cornish  Indian  Game.  The  first  are  good  enough. 
The  highest  prices  paid  are  about  $()  to  $8  per 
dozen,  from  February  1  to  April  1. 

The  best  time  to  set  eggs  for  broilers  is  in  Sep- 
tember. The  chicks  will  mature  quickly  and  keep 
healthy  if  free  from  lice  and  kept  warm  and  dry  and 
regularly  fed. 

After  a  hen  has  moulted  sell  the  first  dozen  eggs 
and  set  the  remainder.  The  eggs  will  then  be  at 
their  best.  The  chicks  will  be  strong.  The  cool  win- 
ter climate  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  dry  heat  of 
summer.    I  wouldn't  hatch  a  chick  after  May  1. 

Why  raise  broilers  ?  Well,  you  have  the  little 
cockerels.  Why  keep  them  till  they  eat  their  heads 
off,  fight  and  worry  the  hens  and  keep  them  from 
laying  ?  Keep  no  more  males  than  are  necessary  to 
serve  the  hens.  Make  a  separate  yard.  Select  fif- 
teen choice  hens — best  layers.  Procure  two  new 
cockerels  from  thoroughbred  stock — vigorous  and 
active.  Put  them  in  your  selected  yards.  Let  each 
male  serve  the  hens,  alternating  weekly,  and  use  the 
eggs  for  building  up  your  stock.  Cross  hens  with  a 
cockerel,  or  pullets  with  a  year-old  male,  and  feed 
your  cockerels  all  they  can  eat,  and  no  more.  Watch 
the  newspapers  and  sell  at  the  best  rates. 


One  Thousand 

Men  Wanted. 

Sailors, 

Stevedores, 

Laborers. 


Steady  employment  and  good  wages  if 
work  is  satisfactory.    Apply  to 

Lumber  Dealers'  Association, 

209  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


I-IOOK.BR    <&  CO., 

16  and  lit  Draniin  St  ,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98X  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    W.    JrtCK.«OIN    <fc  CO., 
Sole  Agentii,     -     Mo.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  S\A/BI=»EN. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Ag:eats  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


**Ohio'*  Self=Feed  Ensilage  Cutter, 

WITH   DIRBCT-BLAST  BLOWER  ELEVATOR. 

Self-Feed.    Saves  Labor  and  Earns  Dollars.    Will  Deliver  the  Cut 
Ensilage  Into  Any  Ordinary  Silo. 

THESE  MACHINES  EXCEED  ALL  OTHERS  IN  WIDTH  OF  THROAT  AND  CAPAOITT. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  SEND  lOc.  FOR  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 

HOOK-ER  <fe  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P 


Canopy  tops;  only  a  few  left.  WE  GUARANTEE  'EM.  They  are  the 
kind  that  sell  for  $135.00.  You  can  haTe  'em  this  week  for  •8S.00. 
We  have  everything  on  wheels:  Buggies.  Carriages,  Runabout  Wagons 
Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

MLLISOIN,    lNEF-f=-    <&  CO., 

832  MIS'jION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels:  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWET.  STKONU  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cml.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  V. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Strett. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GOODS, 
NETTING. 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

17-19  FHBnONT  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  CaUlogu*. 

Havana  clll.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


ALMOND  HULLING  and 
SEPARATING  MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO., 

(New  Shops.)  DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 
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DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

which  possess  the  patent 
protected  "Alpha"  disc  and 
•♦split-wing"  improvements 

Arc  as  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators 
as  such  other  Separators  are 
to  Gravity  Setting  Methods. 


Send  for  new  "  20th  Century  "  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

FLORIST  AND 

GARDENER. 


The  Cactus  in  California. 

Eleanor  M.  Lucas  of  Pleasanton, 
Alameda  county,  gives  the  Mayflower 
an  account  of  cactus  growing  in  the 
open  air  in  California  which  will  be  help- 
ful to  many  new  comers. 

The  cactus  (with  the  exception  of 
Phyllocacti)  is  a  plant  you  cannot  force; 
at  the  same  time  so  sluggish  in  its  vital 
action  that  it  grows  and  thrives  where 
other  forms  of  vegetation  perish  from 
sheer  inanition.  It  will  flourish  in  thin 
sterile  soil,  on  a  heap  of  rocks,  in  sandy 
soil,  in  ashes — but  give  it  a  rich  soil, 
well  matured  and  well  watered,  and  it 
will  literally  go  to  pieces,  decay  and 
collapse  into  a  mass  of  pulp  and  spines. 

Let  us  begin  with  cuttings.  If  you 
make  a  cutting,  make  a  clean  cut.  Heat 
an  iron  redhot  (the  poker  will  answer 
our  purpose  and  it  is  the  handiest  tool 
for  a  woman  to  use)  and  sear  the  cut 
edge  until  it  looks  white  and  dry.  Have 
a  seedpan  or  box  of  coarse  sand.  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  sifting  the 
sand — this  may  cause  it  to  "pack," 
and  being  close  is  liable  to  cause  decay. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  coarse  sand,  mix 
with  the  sand  some  broken  charcoal  or 
bits  of  granite  or  other  rocks.  Do  not 
use  broken  pottery — it  holds  the  moist- 
ure and  anything  of  the  kind  will  induce 
decay.  Have  plenty  of  drainage  in  the 
pan  or  box;  one-third  drainage  is  not 
too  much.  Water  the  sand  until  it  is 
damp,  then  make  a  hole,  insert  the  cut- 
ting and  press  the  sand  closely  about 
it.  Let  it  alone  for  at  least  three  days, 
placed  in  the  sun.  If  at  the  end  of  this 
time  the  sand  is  very  dry,  water 
slightly.  One  cannot  give  explicit  di- 
rections for  watering,  as  climatic  con- 
ditions vary.  Better  err  by  keeping 
the  cutting  too  dry  than  by  giving  too 
much  water.  Under  good  conditions  a 
cactus  cutting  will  root  in  two  weeks, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  will 
throw  out  new  shoots,  or  new  spines,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  will  begin  to  grow. 
Then  transplant  into  bed  or  pot,  fol- 
lowing directions  given  below. 

For  plants  with  roots,  cut  off  all  the 
dried  roots  when  you  receive  the  plant. 
If  the  plant  is  bruised,  sear  it  with  a 
hot  iron,  or  dust  with  powdered  char- 
coal. If  the  roots  are  bruised,  better 
cut  close  to  the  plant,  as  they  will  de- 
cay anyway  and  you  may  lose  the  plant 
in  trying  to  save  one  or  two  roots.  In- 
sert in  sand,  as  for  cuttings,  until  the 
roots  are  growing,  then  pot,  always  re- 
membering to  water  sparingly  until 
well  established. 

In  a  mild  climate  where  many  varie- 
ties are  hardy,  the  plants  may  be 
grown  in  beds  in  the  open  ground. 

The  party  who  writes  that  "cacti 
require  no  care"  must  have  the 
Echinopsis  in  mind.  It  is  a  plant  that 
will  endure  the  most  arrant  neglect, 
and  fairly  shjimes  one  into  treating  it 
with  more  courtesy.  Its  flowers  are  a 
joy,  the  white  ones  so  perfect  in  their 
pure  spirituality,  and  so  delicious  in 
their  wonderful  fragrance ;  and  the 
pink  blossoms  are  large  and  satiny, 
lined  with  an  ethereal  silvery  sheen,  its 


deep  throat  tufted  with  a  downy  fringe. 

The  soil  in  the  cactus  bed  should  be 
very  loose  and  gravelly  and  well  drained. 
Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  a  cactus  than 
poorly  drained  soil — they  do  not  like 
wet  feet. 

While  cacti  will  live  in  any  dry  soil, 
they  are  responsive  to  good  treatment 
and  proper  soil.  For  general  planting 
use  a  mixture  of  half  sand  and  half  clean 
garden  loam.  For  Phyllocacti  use  one 
part  well  decayed  manure  to  two  parts 
of  the  above,  and  to  each  bushel  use  a 
5-inch  pot  of  clean  lime.  For  large 
Echinocacti  add  to  the  mixture  of  sand 
and  loam  one  5-inch  pot  of  crushed 
granite,  and,  if  the  spines  are  highly 
colored  and  the  desire  is  to  intensify  it, 
add  to  every  6-inch  pot  about  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  iron  filings.  These 
can  be  obtained  at  any  blacksmith 
shop.  For  drainage  use  granite  chips 
or  other  crushed  rock.  When  potting, 
use  plenty  of  drainage;  water  sparingly 
until  the  plant  is  well  established,  then 
more  liberally. 

If  the  plants  are  kept  in  the  pots  all 
the  year  around,  the  cacti  will  derive 
much  benefit  from  plunging  the  pots 
into  the  earth  during  the  summer 
months.  Dig  a  hole  larger  than  the  size 
of  the  pot,  and  4  or  5  inches  deeper  ; 
put  in  a  layer  of  broken  rocks;  on  this 
place  the  pot  and  fill  up  with  the  earth. 
Very  handsome  beds  can  be  made  in 
this  way ;  growing  between  the  pots 
are  plants  of  Mesembryanthemums, 
Sedums,  Crassulas  and  other  sun-loving 
plants.  Make  the  beds  where  the  sun 
shines  the  hottest — the  spines  will  be 
clearer  and  the  blossom  brighter. 

When  well  established  the  plants  will 
endure  lots  of  water,  always  provided 
no  water  stagnates  about  the  roots. 

In  localities  where  the  soil  is  heavy 
and  ill-drained,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
bed  cacti  in  the  open,  make  an  excava- 
tion near  the  center  of  the  bed,  about  3 
feet  deep  and  as  large  as  possible.  Put 
a  layer  of  stones  or  old  tin  cans  and 
such  rubbish  in  the  bottom,  cover  with 
straw  or  coarse  manure,  then  fill  in 
your  soil,  having  the  bed  slightly  ele- 
vated near  the  center,  and  a  well- 
drained  bed  will  be  the  result. 

The  plants  must  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  at  least  once  a  month — oftener 
if  possible — or  their  enemy,  the  scale, 
will  ruin  them.  If  you  receive  a  plant 
full  of  scale,  burn  it ;  that  is  your  best 
course  of  action,  because  the  scale 
spreads  from  plant  to  plant  very  rap- 
idly. If  the  plant  is  very  valuable, 
however,  and  you  wish  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  save  it,  make  an  emulsion  of 
half  a  pound  of  soap  dissolved  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  in  a  quart  of  water  ;  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil.  Put 
this  mixture  into  a  bottle,  cork  and 
shake  it  until  it  looks  like  milk.  Dilute 
with  water,  a  half  pint  of  the  emulsion 
to  one  quart  of  water.  Put  the  plant 
right  into  this  mixture  and  with  an  old 
toothbrush  scrub  it  well,  being  careful 


Rain  and  sweat 
have  ito  effect  on 
harness  treated 
with  Eureka  Har- 
ness Oil.    It  re- 
sists the  damp, 
keeps  the  leath- 
er soft  and  pli- 
able. Stitches 
do  not  break. 
No  rou^h  sur- 
face to  chafe 
and  cut.    '1  he 
harness  not 
only  keeps 
looking  like 
new,  but 
wears  twice 
as  long  by  the 
use  ofEureka 
Harness  Oil. 
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everywhere 
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Company 
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li»4SHARPLES  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

"Business  Dairj'ing,"  a  very  valuable  book  and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 
I  Sharpies  Co..  Chicago,  Ills.  P.  M.  Sharpies,  Westchester,  Pao 


to  scrub  between  the  spines.  Rinse, 
dry,  pot  in  clean  sand,  in  a  clean,  well- 
scrubbed  pot  and  place  in  an  isolated 
position,  away  from  other  plants.  If 
the  scale  shows  signs  of  returning,  re- 
peat the  treatment,  and,  if  this  does 
not  avail,  burn  the  plant,  burn  the 
sand  to  destroy  any  scale  in  it,  and 
scrub  out  the  pot  thoroughly,  or  your 
whole  collection  may  suffer.  Extreme 
dryness  is  one  source  of  scale,  so  spray 
the  plants  faithfully. 

Sometimes  a  plant  without  any  ap- 
parent cause  will  decay  at  the  base. 
This  may  be  from  defective  drainage, 
from  worms,  especially  the  big  cabbage 
worms  which  are  very  fond  of  cacti,  or 
from  too  much  water.  Cut  it  off  at 
once,  sear  the  cut  part  of  both  pieces, 
lay  the  cut  off  portion  in  the  sun  for  a 
few  days,  and  pot  in  coarse  sand.  The 
stump  may  throw  out  new  shoots  if 
treated  to  new  soil. 

If  mealy  bugs  attack  your  cacti  spray 
with  wood  alcohol,  using  an  atomizer. 
It  usually  drives  them  away  with  one 
treatment;  if  not,  try  again. 


WHEELS 

,  FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.   Hiilm  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blackNniith's  hWlm  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  re-ift.  Fit  your  old  wapoti 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  catalotru. 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Addres-- 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III 


V  VLFARM  MACHINE  CO.,BtUOWSFAllS,VT 


i!;;.Fresno  Scraper. 

3H-'+-S  r-oot. 


TAKE  YOUR  TIME, 

but  when  you  do  decide,  be  sure  It  ia  The  PAGE. 
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Youp  Water  Supply 

can  be  utilized  to  raise  itself  hv  ttie 

—  HYDRAULIC 

'  l=-  ENGINE. 

Best   for   f^rnis,   country  resl- 
^         ApTirpK  and  irrif;atioo.  L'uiiipg  30 
ft.  liigh  for  every  fool  of  fall. 
Sold  on  30  davs  trial. 

RIFE  ENGINE  COKIPAN., 

12G  I;iliorly  St.,      New  York. 


FOR  RENT. 

320-/\cr&  Rarm, 

two  miles  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  One  of  the 
best  In  the  State.  Buildings  antj  fields  adapted 
to  diversified  farming  or  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock.   Rent  Five  (*5.00)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,    .    SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F^.  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 
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FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

JTKKSNO,  CAL.1KOKNIA. 

Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HOKIZONTAl.  ANU  VKKTIOAt, 

SINGLK  AN1>  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Perfectly  CoDducte'd  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  Efast. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  ma^'azine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


BY  ONE  BAN.  II  ■.  KINO  01'  Tllli  H  OODS.  Snu-  miiiio;  nnd 
bMkurbn.  SenJ  lor  H!KH  illiis  ,  !Ll:>liii;neahowli.|.'  laliisl  imjirote. 
m.nl«  ^,1.1  tpslimoriinia  from  lli.i.i-.Tnl,    l-  irsl  onlcr  Bunirr  -:  :il'hiica-. 

Folding  Sawlog  Mach.  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III 


Elglu  WatcheH  Bold  by  Jewelers  ever.vwhere  In  u  „  lut^rnviurirv 
various  sizes  aud  styles.  Prlcco  to  suit.  Send  for  «i<-i,UKraii,JS., 
free  booklet.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co..  Elgin,  111.        Pass.  Traftlc  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
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DON'T  Guess  At  Results 


This  man  knows  what  he  did  and  how  he  did  It.  Such 
endorsements  as  the  lollowiuj-  aic  a  luHicicnt  proof  of 
Its  merits. 

USED  FOR  18  YEARS. 

Dr.  D.J.  Kendall  Co.,  Gentlempn:_I  li3vVltt'nu.^nKyouJsMv- 
In  Cane  for  18  )ear.i.  1  find  it  h  the  be.t  linlm.nt  on  the  niurkut. 
Endoisd  you  w  11  find  two-cent  »l«-np  liTODeot  vour  Morse  llooka. 
Have  e^.t  mine  mwp]a<vd  and  c.m'tiiii.i  it.      A.  V'.  A  E\VTO\. 

Price  tl ;  eii  for  <Vs  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has 
EofJ-Vi  ^■^.''iiJ'''",''  druBrist  for  Kr.XI»ALI/8 
f  IN  Cl  KI'.,  also  "A  treatise  on  tlie  Horse,  '  the 

hooic  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURO  FALLS,  Vf. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Treatment  for  Roundworms  in  Sheep, 
Goats  and  Cattle. 

Sheep,  goats  and  cattle  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  roundworms.  These  para- 
sites are  found  particularly  in  the 
lungs,  the  fourth  stomach,  and  the 
bowels,  and,  when  present  in  large 
numbers,  they  may  result  in  the  death 
of  5%  to  50%  of  a  flock.  For  some  of 
these  parasites  treatment  is  possible, 
but  for  others  treatment  has  not  been 
found  altogether  satisfactory.  Dr; 
C.  W.  Stiles  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  just  issued  a  circular 
on  this  subject. 

Treatment. — Roundworms  which  live 
free  in  the  fourth  stomach  or  in  the 
bowels  may  be  expelled  by  using  various 
drugs  in  drenches.  A  long  list  of  medi- 
cines might  be  mentioned,  but  many  of 
the  drugs  most  highly  recommended 
frequently  fail  to  effect  a  cure.  Fail- 
ures are  due  to  several  causes :  The 
drug  itself  may  be  of  little  or  no  value  ; 
it  may  not  be  administered  in  the 
proper  dose  ;  it  may  not  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  proper  way. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  used 
drenches  is  turpentine,  but  more  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained  from  the 
use  of  coal  tar  creosote,  or  coal  tar 
creosote  and  thymol. 

Coal  Tar  Creosote. — I  have  had  ex- 
cellent success  in  treating  sheep,  goats 
and  cattle  for  the  twisted  wireworm 
(Strongylus  con  tortus)  with  a  1%  solu- 
tion of  coal  tar  creosote.  The  medicine 
is  easily  prepared  and  quite  inexpen- 
sive. It  may  be  purchased  of  the  drug- 
gist in  small  quantities  of  one  ounce  or 
in  bottles.  One  ounce  is  sufficient  for 
about  twenty  adult  sheep,  and  the  cost 
of  the  treatment  is  less  than  J  cent  per 
head.  If  creosote  is  purchased  by  the 
pound,  the  cost  is  reduced  to  less  than 
i  cent  per  head.  If  creosote  is  called 
for  at  a  drug  store,  beechwood  creosote 
will  usually  be  dispensed.  This  is  more 
expensive  than  coal  tar  creosote  and 
not  so  satisfactory  in  expelling  worms. 

A  1%  solution  of  coal  tar  creosote  is 
made  as  follows  :  Coal  tar  creosote  1 
ounce,  water  99  ounces,  equal  to  6 
pints  and  3  ounces. 

Twisted  wireworms  (Strongylus  con- 
tortus)  taken  directly  from  the  stom- 
ach of  sheep  or  cattle  die  in  one-half  to 
one  and  a  half  minutes  when  immersed 
in  this  solution. 

If,  in  dosing,  this  liquid  enters  the 
lungs  the  animal  may  succumb  in  a  few 
minutes.  If  the  dosing  is  performed 
carefully,  as  much  as  6i  ounces  may  be 
given  to  a  full  grown  sheep  without 
fatal  results.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  animal  shows  ill  effects,  from  which 
it  usually  recovers  within  half  an  hour. 
Six  ounces  were  given  to  a  number  of 
sheep  without  the  slightest  ill  effects. 
The  following  gives  the  doses  of  the  1% 
mixture  which  were  used  in  about  400 
cases  without  ill  effects  :  Lambs  four 
to  twelve  months  old,  2  to  4  ounces 
(about  60  to  120  c.c.) ;  yearling  sheep 
and  above,  3  to  5  ounces  (about  90  to 
150  c.c.) ;  calves  three  to  eight  months 
old,  5  to  10  ounces  (about  150  to  300 
c.c.) ;  yearling  steers,  1  pint  (about  480 
c.c.) ;  two-year-olds  and  above,  1  (|uart 
(about  960  c.c). 

Sheep,  goats  and  calves  which  re- 


ceived this  treatment  showed  a  marked 
improvement  a  few  days  after  receiv- 
ing a  single  dose. 

In  experiments  with  creosote  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  sheep  were 
drenched  with  a  1%  solution  and  killed 
immediately  afterwards.  Upon  open- 
ing the  fourth  stomach  it  was  found 
that  the  wireworms  present  were  dead. 
In  some  cases  where  this  was  tried 
later  the  wireworms  were  found  to  be 
still  alive,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
explanation  of  this  fact  has  now  been 
discovered.  Creosote  does  not  appear 
to  have  much  effect  upon  the  worms 
below  the  stomach. 

If  an  overdose  is  given  by  mistake, 
and  if  the  sheep  appears  severely  af- 
fected by  it,  the  animal  should  be 
placed  in  the  shade.  Even  in  some 
cases  of  very  severe  overdoses,  where 
the  animal  is  given  up  for  practically 
dead,  it  may  entirely  recover  within  an 
hour  or  so. 

Coal  Tar  Creosote  and  Thymol. — 
If,  in  addition  to  the  stomach  worms, 
the  animals  were  suffering  from  severe 
infection  of  bowel  worms,  such  as  the 
hook  worms,  better  results  were  ob- 
tained in  the  treatment  when  powdered 
thymol  was  added  to  the  creosote.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  the  creosote  solution 
is  prepared  as  directed  above,  and  30 
to  80  or  even  100  grains  of  thymol 
added  to  each  dose  after  it  has  been 
measured. 

Thymol  is  expensive,  the  price  vary- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  purchased  by  the  ounce,  but  is 
considerably  cheaper  if  purchased  by 
the  pound.  Avoid  using  thymol  which 
has  become  yellowish  or  reddish  and 
which  has  run  together  in  the  bottle  so 
as  to  form  a  solid  mass.  Powder  the 
crystals  and  have  the  druggist  meas- 
ure 30  grains.  Give  30  grains  to 
a  lamb,  about  50  grains  to  a  yearling, 
and  70  to  80  or  100  grains  to  older 
sheep,  according  to  size. 

In  experiments  I  have  had  excellent 
results  with  a  single  dose  of  the  creo- 
sote and  thymol  mixture.  If  necessary, 
however,  the  dose  could  be  repeated 
after  a  week. 

Methods  of  Drenching  Animals. — 
The  popular  method  of  drenching  is 
with  a  bottle.  The  use  of  a  drenching 
tube  is,  however,  far  more  satisfactory. 
A  drenching  tube  may  be  made  by  tak- 
ing an  ordinary  tin  funnel,  which  may 
be  purchased  for  5  or  10  cents,  and  in- 
serting the  narrow  end  into  one  end  of 
a  rubber  tube  or  hose — say  3  feet  long 
and  ^  or  J  inch  in  diameter ;  into  the 
other  end  of  the  rubber  tube  is  in- 
serted a  piece  of  s-inch  brass  or  iron 
tubing  about  4  to  6  inches  long. 

The  metal  tube  is  placed  between  the 
animal's  back  teeth,  and  the  sheep  or 
calf  is  allowed  to  bite  upon  it.  The 
water  or  drench  is  poured  into  the  fun- 
nel, which  may  be  held  by  an  assist- 
ant or  fastened  to  a  post  at  a  con- 
venient height.  The  man  who  holds 
the  metal  tube  between  the  animal's 
teeth  can  control  the  animal's  head 
with  the  left  hand,  and  by  holding  the 
tube  with  the  right  hand,  near  the 
point  of  union  of  the  rubber  and  metal 
tubes,  he  can  easily  control  the  flow  of 
the  fluid  by  pinching  the  rubber  hose. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  hold  the 
patient's  nostrils,  otherwise  the  dose 
will  enter  the  lungs. 

It  is  usually  advisable  to  fast  animals 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours  before  dosing. 

Position  op  the  Animal  During 
Drenching. — Different  persons  prefer 
to  hold  the  animals  in  different  posi- 
tions during  drenching.  Thus  (1)  the 
animal  may  be  left  standing  on  all  four 
feet ;  or  (2)  it  may  be  placed  on  its 
haunches,  one  man  holding  its  back  up 
against  his  own  body;  or  (3)  it  may  be 
placed  directly  on  its  back  on  a  sloping 
piece  of  ground,  its  head  being  in  a 
direct  line  with  its  back,  and  higher 
than  its  rump  ;  or  (4)  it  may  be  placed 
upon  its  side,  the  head  being  brought 
around  so  that  the  horns  are  squarely 
on  the  ground  ;  the  operator  may  then 
place  one  foot  on  one  of  the  horns  (espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  semi-wild  cattle) 
and  thus  aid  in  holding  the  animal  still. 

So  far  as  administering  the  dose  is 
concerned,  the  position  on  the  back  (3) 
is  by  far  the  easiest  in  the  case  of 
sheep,  and  the  side  position,  with  head 
down  (4),  is  the  easiest  in  dosing  cattle. 


Furthermore,  in  these  positions  there 
is  much  less  danger  of  an  accident  by 
getting  the  dose  in  the  lungs.  If  ani- 
mals are  dosed  standing  or  on  their 
haunches,  the  nose  should  never  be 
allowed  to  go  above  the  eyes,  otherwise 
the  drench  may  pass  down  the  wind- 
pipe into  the  lungs. 

By  dosing  sheep  with  water  colored 
red  and  blue  with  dyeing  material,  and 
killing  the  animals  immediately  after 
the  liquid  was  swallowed,  the  following 
results  were  obtained  : 

If  the  dose  was  given  with  the  sheep 
standing  (1),  almost  the  entire  quantity 
went  directly  into  the  fourth  stomach  ; 
if  the  sheep  was  placed  on  its  haunches, 
the  fluid  passed  in  part  into  the  fourth 
stomach  and  in  part  into  the  first  (the 
paunch)  ;  if  the  sheep  was  placed 
directly  on  its  back  (3),  or  if  a  steer 
was  placed  on  its  side  (4),  with  head 
down,  almost  the  entire  dose  passed 
into  the  first  stomach  (the  paunch).  If 
the  animal,  even  when  standing  (1), 
struggled  to  a  considerable  degree,  a 
portion  of  the  fluid  passed  into  the 
paunch. 

It  will  be  immediately  apparent  that 
these  facts  are  of  practical  importance 
in  dosing.  Better  results  may  be  ex- 
pected if  the  sheep  is  dosed  standing. 


HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper,  Founder,  Pneu- 
monia, etc.,  as  well  as  M 
fr>niis  of  Lameness,  Contract* 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc, 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  In- 
variably ciiieil  by  the  use  of 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

Satisfactiou  guaranteed  or 
fninney  refunded.    Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex* 

firess  Company.  Used  by  UadiriK  breeders  and 
urfmen  evprjT>her«.  Hasfytvedandcuredmany 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 

TUTTlfS  FAMILY  EllllR  enres  rheumatism.  Bpraltn, 
bniises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instuntiy.  Our  100- pagu  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience'*  FISEIu 

Tultle'i.  EllilrCo.,  KR  Beverly  f»t..  RoMon,  Mhu. 
4Kr  O'Karren  St.,  San  Frnnelx'o,  <  ill. 
Rpwareof  F<M!3lif>l  Kliiirn— niin*  ,;<-oain««  hut '1  iiUle'ft. 

Avoi,l  all  l.Iisters;  t  hey  filler  onlj- tern  ponuy  relief  if  any 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  .ill  the  leaSine  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
ing yards  Why  not  Improve  your  8to:;k.  Maa  f's  of 
the  IniDroved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  gelf- 
refrulatlcr,  hot  water.  Send  stain  p  for  on  r  catalogue 
of  Incubatora.  Wire  Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Apnllances  trenerally.  PubllBhers  of  the 
Pacific  (""usi  PintUfTera  Iliind-lSiiukawi  Unidr.  Price 40c 
postpaid.  PACIFIC  iNCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  CHHtro  street,  Oahliud,  Cal. 


FOR  S/\LE. 

A  Herd  of  liigh=Bred  Cows 
and  Six  Heifers. 

A  Bargain  if  Sold  Within  Twenty  Days. 

For  further  particulars  Inquire  of  or  address  .1.  W. 
HARTZKLL  &  CO.,  201  Georgia  St  .Vallejo,  Cal. 


FLEMING*^ 


LUMP JAW 

f!asll7  and  thorocKhly  cored- 
I^ew,  commou-beiiKe  inelbud. 
not  exi>**nsive.  No  cure,  no  ^ 
pay.  FKEK.  A  practical,  ill- J 
nstratod  treatise  on  theabso-J 
late  cure  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  to  ' 
readernof  thiKp;i[iHr. 

Flemlnf  liro«.,  chPintsts, 
Csioo  Htoek  xan 


DEWEY,STRONG&CO.. 

.  patents! 

330MARKET  ST.S.F.^  ^ 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTKINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  KVBRT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged, 4-yr.,  »-yr.  and 2-yr.-old classes,  except  ist  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2na  for  l-yr.-olfis, 
21  Jerseys  and  Duruame  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  8.  V. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lota. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PBTER  8AXK  A  SUN,  Lick  House,  S.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  HoKS.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JKK8KT8,  HOL8TKINS  A  DUKHAlMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUllam  Miles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  Bstabllahed  1876. 

J.  H.  OLIDB,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JEK8KT8— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WKLLIMUTON'8   IHPROVEU   EUU  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CU.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


8AMTA  TERESA  PODLTRT  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900.  free.  Agents  BcUpse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  THUROtJUBKKK  I)  F«»WLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Qrove,  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa.  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  FOLAMD-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nile*  A 
Co.,  Loi  Angeles.  Cal.   Hstabltshed  In  1876. 


POLAMD-0HINA8  Spring  pigs  115.00  to  120.00 

each.    S.  P.  Llndgren  Sl  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


SO  HEAD  CHOir^E  POLANl)-CH  IN  A  HOHS 

from  recorded  breeder*.  Boars  6  to  10  months  old; 
at  to  head  any  herd.    P.  H.  Murphy.  Perkins.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  HOOS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Bosa.  Cal. 


THOS.  WAITK,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Beg.  Berk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 


C1IA8.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-Cblna  and  Rssex  Hogs 


•iO  FINE   KKRKSHIKK  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLET,  608 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS, 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  8t.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  ANSELHO,  MARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED,  ^« 

Kiery  Sire  dirfctly  imported  J'rota  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows,    Boll  Cal'es  from  Great  ProducloK  <>  '  i.  . 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ORDERS  ARE  COMING  IN 

for  spring  pigs.  We  have  shipped  a  few  and  have  orders  entered  for  others  to  be  shipped  when  old 
enough.  We  sold  '  wo  of  the  three  hogs  advertised  the  past  few  weeks  and  now  offer  the  remaining 
Poland-China  sow  farrowed  June  25  1900,  sired  by  Missourls  Best  U.  S.  4636.5  and  out  of  Happy  Queen 
1,34192  sired  by  the  great  $4UOU.OO  boar  Happy  Union  41111.   Write  us  for  particulars. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  &  Stock  Farm,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

 F^OR  POULXRV.= 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  If  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  It  will  pay  you. 

Ask  jour  local  dealer  for  Emery's  "  B.  B.  &  H."  Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OULANOT  A  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  XOLO  8T8.,  SAN  FBANOISCO,  OAL. 
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The  Honey  Output. 

In  the  last  good  honey  year,  says  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  there  were  at  least 
2,500  tons  of  honey  made  from  the  wild 
sage  blossom.  For  the  last  three  years 
the  bees  and  beemen  have  been  hard 
put  for  a  living,  because  of  the  light 
rainfalls  in  the  mountains,  but  this  year 
the  bee  business  is  again  in  full  swing. 
During  dry  years,  bees  have  to  be  fed 
like  any  other  stabled  workers,  and  so 
the  apiarist  has  to  pay  for  drought 
along  with  the  rest.  Now  the  flowers 
have  bloomed  again  in  all  their  glory, 
and  the  bees  that  have  survived  are 
putting  in  full  time  on  the  hillsides. 

The  output  of  honey  for  this  year  will 
probably  amount  to  2,000  tons.  Eastern 
merchants  are  scrambling  for  Califor- 
nia honey  this  year,  for  the  old  stock 
has  long  since  been  exhausted.  Brokers 
have  been  alert  to  secure  the  product 
in  advance,  but  the  beemen  are  holding 
on  for  very  high  prices. 

During  the  years  of  little  output, 
prices  of  extracted  honey  went  up  to  10 
or  12  cents,  and  comb  to  17J  cents  per 
pound.  Eastern  buyers  want  extracted 
honey  delivered  at  the  railroad  stations 
at  3i  cents  per  pound  for  dark,  4  cents 
for  medium  and  4^  cents  for  bright 
amber.  Beemen  have  been  holding 
their  honey  at  about  J  a  cent  higher,  so 
business  has  been  slow.  In  some  in- 
stances very  light  amber  has  sold  at  41 
and  4J  cents,  and  water  white  at  5 
cents.  But  while  the  demand  is  good, 
the  divergence  of  views  between  buyers 
and  sellers  has  checked  business.  To 
date  not  to  exceed  50  carloads  of  honey 
have  gone  out  of  this  section.  This  is 
less  than  half  the  crop. 

Of  the  50  carloads  10  have  been  comb 
honey.  This  is  unusual,  as  comb  honey 
cost  here  10  or  12  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  difficulties  of  transportation,  with 
the  risk  of  jarring  and  breaking  the 
comb  is  great.  Consumers  will  have  to 
pay  close  to  50  cents  for  honey  shipped 
in  this  form. 

French  Prune  Prices. 

The  following  cable  was  received  on 
the  4th  inst.  by  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum  from  Bordeaux,  Prance  : 

Size  of  prune  crop  20%  less  than  last 
reported  (cable  of  Aug.  B).  Prunes  run 
above  the  average  in  size  and  quality. 
Opening  prices,  delivered  on  the  quay 
at  Bordeaux,  are  as  follows  :      Jf^"  jitf 

.  Grades  . 

American.  Bordeaux.  Per  pound. 

36-  38s  33-  35s  16c. 

40-  42s  36-  383  14  ^c. 

44-  459  40-  45s  13Ic. 

50-  558  45-  503  11  ^c. 

60-  65s  55-  603   9Jc. 

70-  753  65-  703   8ifc. 

100-1 05s  90-  963   7c. 

110-1203  100-1103   5iV,c. 

Note.— On  Aug.  3  (last  report)  the 
Consul  cabled  that  the  prune  crop  was 
estimated  25%  less  than  that  of  last 
year. 

Some  Sugar  Cane.— Tulare  Register: 
James  Estes  has  a  crop  of  sugar  cane  that 
is  calculated  to  make  the  human  eye  stick 
out.  It  was  put  in  with  a  drill  the  first  of 
June  and  irrigated  once.  It  has  grown 
nearly  as  thick  as  hair  on  the  back  of  a 
yellow  dog  and  10  to  16  feet  high,  and 
some  of  the  stalks  are  as  big  as  one's 
wrist.  He  had  a  curiosity  to  know  how 
much  of  that  sort  of  cow  feed  there  was 
to  an  acre  and  so  cut  up  a  square  rod  of 
the  stuff  and  drove  on  to  the  scales  and 
weighed  it,  deducting,  of  course,  the 
weight  of  the  wagon.  The  load,  green 
and  just  from  the  field,  weighed  1180 
pounds  for  what  grew  on  one  square  rod. 
As  there  are  160  rods  in  an  acre,  the  yield 
is  at  the  rate  of  94i?  tons  per  acre. 


Deafness  Oannpt  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  Is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  Is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  .the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrii  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. . 


The  Fruit  Crop  in  Germany. 

Special  Consular  Report  received  by  the  Pacific 
Commercial  Museum  of  San  Francisco,  Septem- 
ber 3, 1901. 

Consul  T.  J.  Albert  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  reports  as  follows  :  A  spe- 
cial report  has  been  kindly  furnished 
me,  at  my  request,  by  the  editor  of  the 
agricultural  news  of  the  Brunswick 
Landeszeitung.  and  its  accuracy  may 
be  depended  upon  : 

"The  prospects  for  winter  fruit  in 
the  north,  east  and  west  of  Germany 
are  the  worst  that  could  be  possibly 
thought.  The  apples,  pears  and  all 
seed  fruit  have  suffered  so  from  the 
drouth  and  the  attacks  of  insects  that 
a  sufficient  crop  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  peaches, 
plums  and  other  stone  fruit.  The  de- 
mand for  the  winter  months  in  the  in- 
dustrial centers  will  be  very  great  and 
early  shipment  and  better  packing  are 
desired.  Packing  in  tuns  or  large 
casks  is  severely  condemned.  Apples 
will  be  especially  wanted  which  will  be 
in  a  condition  to  ripen  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  The  demand 
for  such  fruit  lightens  the  difficulty  of 
shipment  and  at  the  same  time  brings 
advantages  to  the  consumer." 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  P.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  27,  1901. 

681,383.— Piston  Packing— W.  H.  Alison,  S.  F. 
681,430.— Hoist— T.  .7.  Barbour,  S.  F. 
681,297.— Land  Roller— F.  A.  Brucbman,  Plain- 
view,  Or. 
681,4.39  — GUN-H.  Carr,  S.  F. 
68l,6l8.-SuspENi)BRS,  Etc.-S.  Clegler,  S.  F. 
681,^68.— Spiiayino  Trees— J.  M.  Clark,  Lompoc. 
681,441  — Engink  E.vhahst— W.  L  Corson.  S.  F. 

681.407  —Obtaining  Salt— P.  H.  Coward,  S.  F. 
681,496.— Cart— W.  A.  Cowlev,  Benicla,  Cal. 

681.408  —  Telephone  Receiver  —  Cox  &  Reed, 
Portland,  Or. 

681.203— Fruit  Gatherer  — C.  J.  Eddy,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

681.390 —PIANO  Pedal  — J.  A  Elwell,  Seattle. 
681,39J.— Pistol  Holder— L.  E.  Fugate,  Seattle. 
681,501  —Tire  Setter- O.  Gamas,  Wallace,  Cal 
681,325  —HANDLE  Bar— J.  HuUt,  Hood  River,  Or. 
681,504  —Rock  Drill— C.  Hultquist,  Jerome,  Ariz. 
681.420.— Pipe  Coupling  — H.  L  Jordan,  Santa 
Paula  Cal- 

68l,332.-^Music  Leaf  Turner  — W.  V.  Morrow, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

681,576  —Motor  Carriage— A.  S  Parsons,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

681,458.— Matcher  Head— W.  W.  Philbrook,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

681.1.53  —MATCHER  Head-W.  W.  Phllbrook,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

681,581.— Rotary  Pump— J.  Richards,  S.  F. 

681.3.54  — Furnace -S.  M.  Trapp  Seattle,  Waoh. 
681,594— Agricultural  Machine— D.  K.  Udall, 

St.  Johns,  Ariz. 
681,362  —Veneer  Machine— W.  W.  Wood,Tacoma. 
39,990.— Design— W.  R.  Smith,  Napa,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

I  IN  ALL  I 

:  CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES.: 


Hints  to  Advertisers. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY  ' 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES.  I 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantaees  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  witD  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  mo.st  e  xtensive  law 
and  reference  li  t^rary,  coniaining  oIDcial  American 
reports  since  1793,  wilh  full  copies  ot  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  resu' t  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently savin?  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  OfHce.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'.s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  ami 
Scientific  Pjrxs.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  Including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements:  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(FSTABLISBED  1860.) 

F»ATEIVT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Those  who  wish  to  have  quick  sales 
of  nursery  stock  should  start  in  with 
their  advertising  early  this  year.  Es- 
pecially is  there  going  to  be  a  scramble 
for  grapevines.  The  present  grape 
prices  will  stimulate  large  plantings. 
The  writers  of  the  following  notes  ought 
to  find  answers  in  our  advertising 
columns: 

To  THE  Editor:— Please  inform  me  of 
some  reliable  nursery  where  Seedless 
Sultanas  and  Thompson  Seedless  grape- 
vines (rooted)  can  be  procured. — Reader, 
Capay. 

To  THE  Editor:— Can  you  tell  me  who 
has  resistant  vines  for  sale  rooted  ?  The 
soil  is  a  heavy  black  clay  loam. — Sub- 
scriber, Cloverdale. 


Beet  Sugar  Factory  Closes  Down. 
— San  Bernardino  Sun:  The  big  sugar 
factory  at  Chino  has  shut  down  for  the 
season — about  six  weeks  earlier  than 
usual  or  than  was  expected,  throwing 
about  400  men  out  of  employment.  The 
rest  of  the  Chino  beet  crop  will  be  shipped 
to  Oxnard  as  fast  as  it  is  harvested  and 
will  be  worked  up  there.  "We  closed 
down  the  factory  because  the  crop  of 
beets  here  was  not  ripening  fast  enough 
to  keep  it  going  profitably,"  said  Supt. 
E.  P.  Hamilton.  "Our  capacity  is  800 
tons  a  day,  but  they  have  been  delivering 
only  about  250  tons  a  day.  It  takes  al- 
most as  large  a  force  to  operate  the  fac- 
tory, and  as  great  expense  for  the  250  tons 
as  if  we  were  running  up  to  our  capacity. 
This  was  unprofitable,  and  we  will  take 
the  rest  of  the  crop  to  Oxnard.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  force  there  very 
little  to  take  care  of  the  beets  from 
Chino." 


Employment 
That  F*ays 


is  offered  to  Women,  Men,  prown  Girls  and  Boys 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes  by  our  Subscription 
Deparlmeot.  We  give  liberal  conapeDsation; 
tne  most  generous  terms  ever  offered.  Prompt 
reply  secures  a  deslrabi*^  and  per  iii  ^ nen  t  p€>8l- 
tl'>u  as  our  tpscial  authorized  representative, 
with  exclusive  rights  Previous  experience  de- 
sirable, but  not  necessary.  FKANK  L.KsL.lK'.'i 
POPULAR  MOnTHLF.  for  years  a  leader 
among  tne  best  10-cent  Illustrated  magazines  for 
the  home  is  stronger,  brighter,  better  than  ever. 
Articles.  Stories  by  famous  writers:  lllustrat.ong 
by  well-known  artists.  Outlit  free  to  persons  ac- 
cepted as  agents.  Write  us  a  postal  to-day  and 
name  two  references.  This  Is  an  opportunity 
too  good  to  neglect. 

FttANK  Li!.ISLl<C  PUHLI.SH1NG  HOUiK, 

(Founded  1855) 
141-147  Flffli  -Xvpiiiio.  NewTork. 


In 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST.,        R   L  DURHAM. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


Write  lor  new  illustrated  60-pas;e 
Catalogue,  Free. 
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C.  p.  Bailey  &  Sons, 

San  Jose,  California, 

lEQporters  and  Breeders  of  ANrORA 

THOROUGHBRED  goats. 

Flock  founded  on  our  own  selections  from  first  im- 
portations into  the  United  States. 
The  only  new  Blood  received  In  the  United  States 
for  25  years  is  from  our  two  importations 
FKOM  SOUTH  AFkUja,  and 
OUR  RECENT  IMPORTATIOII  FROM  ASIA  MINOR. 
iJon't  Bny  Doabtfnl  Stock. 

100  Fine  Registered  Yearling      for  Sale. 

Catalogue  Free.   A  neat  booklet  on  the  culture 
of  Angora  Goats  for  25  cents,  post  paid. 


HEAIDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
medal  at  Paris  Exposition.  : 
;SS"Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


ioo,oooa 
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School  of  Practical,  Civil,  MechaDlcai,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Uall, 
SAN  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH ,  Fret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  JIO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


FOR  SEASON  1902. 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  my  28-page 
illustrated  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  cit- 
)  rus  trees:  the  old  sorts  and 
the  tested  new  sorts,  also 
table  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Your 
r<|^  address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES,  ^ 

J I         San  Dimat,  California.  KJi 

Phylloxera-Resisting 
Qrape  Cuttings  and  Plants— 

RIRARIA 

Address  BUSH  &  SONS, 

BUSHBERO,  MO. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY' 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  aboat  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Fbbb. 
Q  W  YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


LiCiHINING 


The  OLD  RELIABLE 


HAY  PRESSES 

HORSE '^""STEAM  POWER  m^'-^^tt, 
KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO 
429  MILL  5T KANSAS  CITY  MO 


^50.°°  RANGE  F^OR  ^^5.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

Wll  I  APn  ^TPPI  PANOF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKUSICCL  K/\1>UC       ^j^j      ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  deliver  at  you^ 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  2\%  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Beitt  RanKe  made.  WU.  ».  ^ILLABU,  Hannfaotnrer,  eiV  N.  Fonrth 
St.  Lbali,  Ho.  Dept.  8.    WUl  thlp  O.  O.  D.  with  prlvUec<B  of  examination. 
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CANTON  SINUL.E  I^UKRUW  WHEEL 
PLOW. 


tS-«DRUMH  SI 

Sam  PRANCisca 


CANTON  DOUBLE  DISC 
PLOW. 


KENTUCKY  DISC  DRILLS. 
8-IO-lS  Foot. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE 
DISC  HARROWS. 
4-5  6  Foot. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  MARROW 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG, 
TWO  FORROW. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICTCLB 
SULKY. 


CANTON  NEW  MODEL  OBCHABD 
CULTIVATOR. 


CANTON  FOUR  FURROW  GANG. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Description. 


CANTON  oU"  BAR  LEVER  HARROWS. 
%  In.  Square  Teeth.   Others  have  In. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO., 

\e>  &  IS  DRum/n  sx.      smn  f^rancisco. 
FARn  inPLEHENTS  AND  VEHICLES. 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULAR  HARROW. 

Our   Prices  arc 
Interesting* 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


r 
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THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

F=-0  R    i^ULL    PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Loj  Angeles  St..  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts..  PORTLAND. 


THE  BEST  FOR  SPRAYING 


There  are  many  sprays  on  the  market,  but  Red  Seal  Lye  has 
stood  the  test  for  years.  No  scale  can  survive  a  spray  of  Lye, 
when  batching'. 

Red  Seal  Lye  is  98  per  cent  pure;  other  brands  range  from  40 
to  60  per  cent.    Red  Seal  is  comparatively  much  cheaper,  and 

never  dtsappnints. 


THE  above  represents  our  SAN  JOSE  GRADER,  of  which  there  are  more 
in  use  than  of  all  other  makes.  We  make  this  machine  in  several  sizes 
and  any  number  of  grades.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  grader  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

EVERY  ORCHARDIST  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE  OF  OUR  SAN  JOSE  ORCHARD  TRUCKS. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  Dippers,  Processors,  Presses, 

and  a  complete  line  of  Packing  House  Fixtures. 

WRITE   FOR  OATALOGIIE  AND  MENTION   THIS  PAPER. 

Barngro\/er,  Ht4ll  &  Co.,  son  jose.  c«i. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blalc*.    TVlorritt   <fc  ToM/nA, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  S5-S7-89-61  Flr(t  St.,  Saa  PraDcUco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Lo8  Angelei. 
8L.AKS  McrALL  ft  OO  Portland,  Or. 


LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 
Rotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  niUMTUUMKKV  bTRKET, 
Bet.Calirornia  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 
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Industrial  Santa  Barbara. 

We  gave  recently  pictures  and  comments  exponent 
of  the  picturesqueness  of  Santa  Barbara  and  a  letter 
from  an  appreciative  local  writer  describing  the 
delights  of  residence  in  that  favored  niche  in  our 
southern  coast  line.  These  matters  chiefly  related 
to  the  parts  of  the  county  south  of  the  Santa  Ynez 
mountains,  which  form  a  backbone  running  nearly 
east  and  west.  North  of  these  mountains  there  is  a 
region  of  the  county  extending  from  the  beaches  of 
the  Pacific  easterly,  composed  of  mountain  sides, 
foothill  slopes  and  broad  valleys,  which  comprise  the 
chief  industrial  features  of  the  county,  although  south 
of  the  Santa  Ynez  there  are  large  and  profitable 
agricultural  areas  associated  with  the  city,  town  and 
villa  sites,  and  even  in  the  most  picturesque  parts 
the  people  are  awake  to  industrial  propositions. 
Still,  to  make  a  somewhat  arbitrary  division  of  the 
county  from  an  economic  point  of  view  it  may  be 
admissible  to  count  the  northern  part  as  chief  from 
an  industrial  point  of  view,  and  to  arrange  our  pic- 
tures and  talk  upon  that  basis. 

We  have  on  this  page  two  pictures  characteristic 
of  industrial  Santa  Barbara.  The  pastoral  scene  is 
notable  in  several  ways.  It  is  the  finest  pastoral 
photograph  we  have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  lady  who  secured  the  negative  has  been 
awarded  a  first  prize  for  it  in  a  competition  arranged 
by  a  leading  Eastern  publication.  The  scene  is  typi- 
cal of  large  areas  of  pasture  lands  in  the  county. 
The  abundant  shade,  the  flowing  water  and  the  ani- 
mals themselves,  so  eloquent  of  comfort,  content  and 
good  living,  bespeak  the  blessings  of  the  flock  owner 
in  that  district.  It  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  wool  industry,  the  sheep  census  is  but  a 
fraction  of  what  it  once  was,  but  still  the  opportunity 
remains  and  its  utilization  is  extending.  The  peer- 
less pasturage  will  again  be  profitably  employed  and 
the  value  of  the  lands  will  advance. 

A  group  of  quite  different  views  illustrative  of 
northern  Santa  Barbara  is  found  in  the  lower  plate, 
which  presents  scenes  in  the  Lompoc  region,  which 
lies  near  the  coast,  and  some  of  the  industries  repre- 
sentative of  that  environment.  It  is  a  district  of 
wide  diversification.  The  leading  fruit  is  the  apple, 
which  finds  in  the  cool  coast  climate  of  Lompoc  that 


] 


(2) 


In  the  Pastures  of  the  Coast  l^ange — From  a  Prize  Negative. 


slow  growth  which  develops  the  highest  qualities  and 
suitability  for  long  keeping  and  distant  shipment. 
The  coast  winds  also  seem  to  make  the  locality  dis- 
tasteful to  the  codlin  moth.  The  product  is  good  and 
profitable  because  of  the  eager  market  which  awaits 
it.  The  leading  single  industry  is  dairying,  and  well- 
equipped  creameries  are  found  at  several  points  in 
northern  Santa  Barbara.  The  views  include  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Lompoc  creamery,  a  thoroughly  modern 
establishment  and  commendable,  though  there  are 
others  in  the  region  of  larger  capacity.  Another 
view  represents  the  hay  harvest,  with  the  baling  out- 
fit in  operation. 


Farming  Scenei  in  the  Lompoc  District  of^Santa  Barbara  County. 


The  scene  which  is,  perhaps,  more  interesting  than 
any  other,  because  seldom  seen  elsewhere,  is  the 
mustard  harvesting.  California  holds  an  honorable 
place  in  the  mustard  supply  regions  and  the  product 
is  keenly  sought  for  export.  The  excellent  publica- 
tion by  the  Santa  Barbara  Chamber  of  Commerce 
gives  many  interesting  facts  about  this  special  crop. 
Mustard  yields  in  exceptional  seasons  as  high  as 
twenty-nine  centals  per  acre  ;  in  ordinary  seasons 
from  eight  to  twenty  centals.  The  price  is  from 
$1.50  to  $8  per  cental,  the  average  about  $2.50.  The 
cost  of  raising  is  about  the  same  as  grain,  except 
threshing  and  sacking,  which  cost  about  twice  as 
much.  In  the  year  1892  80,000  centals  were  raised 
in  this  district  and  sold  at  from  $3  to  $5  per  cental, 
the  average  price  about  $3.50.  Approximately 
$280,000  were  received  by  the  farmers  for  that  crop. 
In  the  region  of  which  Lompoc  is  the  center  2500 
acres  are  devoted  to  mustard  growing.  No  farmer 
employs  himself  exclusively  in  growing  it,  because  of 
the  refusal  of  the  soil  to  yield  two  successive  crops. 
Alternation  of  crops,  by  putting  half  the  land  in 
beans,  barley,  corn  or  beets,  while  the  other  half  is 
given  over  to  mustard,  is  common.  Lompoc  valley 
has  been  in  the  business  of  raising  mustard  for 
eighteen  years,  the  farmers  taking  their  cue  from 
the  abundance  of  wild  mustard  found  on  the  hills  and 
in  the  valleys  of  Santa  Barbara'  county,  and  the  suc- 
cess stimulated  others  to  take  up  the  crop.  The  best 
results  are  now  secured  from  land  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Santa  Ynez 
river.  The  soil  is  dark  and  almost  without  grit,  and 
the  heavier  soil  is  preferred.  Much  moisture  is  nec- 
essary and  the  success  of  the  Lompoc  district  is  due 
in  part  to  its  close  proximity  to  the  sea. 

The  sowing  time  for  brown  mustard  is  in  January, 
and  March  for  yellow.  The  ground  is  worked  as  for 
grain  and  the  seed  sown  broadcast,  four  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  mustard  stalk  is  straw  color,  grow- 
ing from  4  to  5  feet  in  height.  The  pods  are  from 
1  inch  to  4  inches  in  length,  containing  one  row  of 
seeds  only. 
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The  Week. 

Thrice  within  four  decades  this  country  has  lost  its 
Chief  Executive  by  the  all  too  skillful  stroke  of  the 
assassin.  Thrice  has  a  loving  people  been  plunged 
in  the  depths  of  grief  and  mourning  at  the  behest  of 
envenomed  hate,  of  lunacy  and  of  anarchy.  Thrice 
has  the  deed  been  profoundly  deplored  and  the  doer 
received  universal  execration  and  repudiation.  In 
no  case  has  the  murderous  wretch  been  cheered  by 
the  faintest  expression  of  satisfaction.  Two  have 
gone  to  their  graves  unwept  and  unhonored  and  the 
third  will  quickly  follow;  though  it  must  be  owned, 
with  the  bitterest  chagrin,  that  our  latest  abomina- 
tion may  be  less  desolate  of  approval  than  his  prede- 
cessors. Anarchy  has  risen  to  the  light  of  day  in 
this  free  country  as  it  dared  not  in  other  lands,  and 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  question  which  has  arisen 
in  the  history  of  the  American  people  now  demands 
solution.  Manifestly,  freedom  is  not  for  all,  but  for 
those  who  merit  it.  How  shall  the  priceless  boon  of 
liberty  be  preserved  for  these  by  its  withholding  from 
the  others  ?  American  statesmanship  and  humanity 
have  never  faced  a  more  difficult  question. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  more  recent  expe- 
rience of  the  American  people  foreign  commentators 
read  the  failure  of  our  proudest  ideals.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  London  Globe  of  last  Saturday 
says  :  "  Out  of  ten  Presidents  since  1861,  three  have 
been  assassinated.  The  percentage  is  appalling  and 
cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  civilized  State  since  the 
days  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  the  Presidential  chair 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ante-room  of  a  funeral 
vault,  some  very  stringent  precautions  will  have  to 
be  resorted  to.  The  days  of  republican  simplicity, 
when  the  President  mingled  with  his  fellow  citizens, 
have  passed  forever."  If  this,  indeed,  be  true,  if  we 
must  forsake  the  traditions  of  the  republic  that  the 
President  is  always  one  of  the  people — an  elder 
brother,  with  the  same  right  to  liberty  in  his  per- 
sonal movements,  safe  from  the  murderer  as  we  are, 
and  free  to  participate  with  us  in  occasions  of  public 
interest  and  rejoicing — then,  indeed,  sad  disappoint- 
ment will  come  upon  us  all.  Such  a  conclusion  will 
not  be  reached  quickly  nor  easily  while  there  are 
brave  men  to  meet  danger  in  support  of  what  they 
conceive  to  be  a  manifestation  of  faith  in  an  Ameri- 
can principle. 

One  of  the  first  deeds  of  President  Roosevelt  after 
he,  with  deep  feeling,  took  the  oath  of  office  on  Sat- 
urday last  is  thus  described  by  telegraph  : 

The  President,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet, 


saw  a  few  personal  friends,  and  then,  putting  on  his 
hat,  said  to  Secretary  Root : 

"  Let  us  take  a  little  walk  up  the  street  and  back 
again  ;  it  will  do  us  both  good." 

Secretary  Root  assented.  When  they  came  to  the 
front  walk  the  police  and  detectives  in  citizens'  j 
clothes  started  to  follow  him.  He  turned  and  told 
them  that  he  did  not  desire  any  protection.  "  I  do 
not  want  to  establish  the  precedent  of  going  about 
guarded,"  he  said. 

Every  American  will  honor  the  new  President  for  ' 
his  declaration  that  the  traditions  of  the  repub- 
lic must  be  preserved.  He  evidently  does  not  desire 
to  sacrifice  his  right  of  personal  freedom,  nor  to  sac- 
rifice by  official  cowardice  the  personal  bravery 
which  every  citizen  should  possess. 

This  may  seem  a  little  thing,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  very 
great  one.  All  our  Presidents  have  gone  about  where 
honest  men  have  a  right  to  go,  and  they  all  should 
and  shall  do  so  in  the  future.  This  matter  really  in- 
volves the  whole  national  attitude  between  our  people 
and  those  whom  they  choose  to  rule  over  them.  A 
secluded  ruler,  a  ruler  afraid  of  the  people,  are 
things  abhorrent  to  the  American  idea,  and  if  such 
conceptions  of  our  rulership  and  our  citizenship 
should  be  allowed  to  prevail,  we  should  bid  farewell 
to  many  things  which  now  constitute  the  essential 
principles  of  our  governmental  system.  A  ruler  out 
of  sight,  a  ruler  hedged  about  by  protective  artillery: 
it  is  such  which  human  progress  is  passing  beyond. 
There  must  never  come  a  time  when  a  President  of 
the  United  States  cannot  say  :  "  Come,  let  us  take  a 
walk  up  the  street  and  back  again ;  it  will  do  us 
good." 

Well,  if  not  this,  what  then  ?  Evidently  the  citi- 
zenship of  this  country  must  be  purged.  We  have 
grown  careless  during  the  later  years  of  wonderful 
prosperity  and  development.  We  have  gloried  in 
the  fact  that  American  patriotism  would  drive  every 
foreign  fervor  from  the  blood  of  those  who  come  with- 
in its  influence.  So,  indeed,  it  will  with  all  save  one, 
and  that  is  not  fervor  but  fever,  and  must  be  reso- 
lutely and  searchingly  driven  out  of  the  hearts  of 
men,  or  they  must  pay  the  penalty  of  treason.  Not 
only  must  the  gates  be  closed  to  all  immigration  not 
clearly  certified  to  be  desirable,  but  public  utterance 
and  publication  must  be  reviewed  by  proper  judicial 
authority.  Public  assembly  for  seditious  purposes 
must  be  prevented.  In  this  country,  as  events  have 
shown,  there  is  no  danger  of  infringement  of  liberty, 
but  there  is  danger  of  carelessly  promoting  license. 
Every  intelligent  citizen  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween free  discussion  and  vigorous  denunciation  of 
public  wrong-doing  and  the  beliefs  and  methods  of 
anarchy.  Fortunately,  the  distinction  is  so  clear 
that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err 
therein,  and  if  he  choose  anarchy  let  him  know  that 
he  will  be  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  the  American 
people.  That  such  is  the  will  of  the  people  there  can 
be  no  doubt  nor  misgiving.  If  there  be  any  excuse 
or  palliation  for  anarchy  anywhere,  there  is  none 
under  the  American  flag. 

So  great  are  present  dangers  and  so  crying  the 
need  of  averting  them  that  the  death  of  William 
McKinley  was  perhaps  needed  to  rouse  the  people  to 
the  determination  which  now  seems  universal.  Liv- 
ing he  rendered  his  country  noble  service  by  teach- 
ing the  United  States  its  duty  in  the  world  at  large. 
What  a  breadth  of  view  has  he  shown,  and  yet  what 
sublime  regard  for  the  rights  of  peoples  and  nations  ! 
How  carefully  he  has  proceeded  to  preserve  the 
nobility  and  disinterestedness  of  this  country  amid 
all  temptations  and  opportunities !  How  earnest 
and  sincere  has  been  his  course  through  each  situa- 
tion as  it  has  arisen  !  What  a  faith  in  the  destiny  of 
this  country  as  a  world  power  and  what  confidence  in 
its  ability  to  mete  out  justice  and  equity  among  the 
nations  !  In  his  death  he  points  our  people  to  perils 
at  home  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  our  legislative 
bodies  to  see  to  it  that  the  warning  is  heeded  and  the 
distinctive  glories  of  this  country  be  preserved  from 
what  is  now  their  chief  danger.  How  hateful  in  the 
brightness  of  his  life  and  the  nobility  of  his  death 
seem  all  the  forms  of  lawlessness  which  are  now  giv- 
ing such  wide  occasion  for  apprehension  and  dis- 
quiet 1  Let  the  public  sentiment  be,  as  never  be- 
fore, aroused  against  all  forms  of  disorder  and  tur- 
bulence !  Let  the  words  of  his  successor  in  his  offi- 
cial proclamation,  issued  on  Saturday  last,  impress 


upon  all  the  last  service  to  his  beloved  country  ren- 
dered by  William  McKinley: 

A  terrible  bereavement  has  befallen  our  people. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  struck 
down — a  crime  committed  not  only  against  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  but  against  every  law-abiding  and 
liberty-loving  citizen.  President  McKinley  crowned 
a  life  of  largest  love  for  his  fellow-men,  of  most 
earnest  endeavor  for  their  welfare,  by  a  death  of 
Christian  fortitude.  Both  the  way  in  which  he  de- 
voted his  life  and  the  way  in  which,  in  the  supreme 
hour  of  trial,  he  met  his  death  will  remain  forever  a 
precious  heritage  of  our  people.  It  is  meet  that  we, 
as  a  nation,  express  our  abiding  love  and  reverence 
for  his  life,  our  deep  sorrow  for  his  untimely  death. 


The  markets  for  cereals  have  not  fluctuated  much 
since  our  last  issue,  nor  has  business  been  of  a  brisk 
order.  Local  conditions  continued  unfavorable  for  an 
active  movement,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
plunging  of  the  nation  into  mourning,  on  account  of 
the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  seriously 
affected  trade,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  week 
being  devoted  to  paying  the  last  sad  rites  to  the 
country's  martyred  chief.  Some  wheat  and  barley 
have  gone  afloat,  about  10,000  tons  in  the  aggregate, 
nearly  evenly  divided,  but  barley  a  little  in  the  as- 
cendancy. A  better  record  is  likely  to  be 
experienced  in  near  future  as  to  movement, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  could  be  said 
regarding  price.  The  Government  has  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  oat  and  hay  market  to  no  small  degree, 
contracting  this  week  for  4000  tons  of  the  former 
and  2500  tons  of  the  latter.  Corn  is  as  high  as  ever 
and  there  is  very  little  obtainable  at  any  price.  Mill- 
stuffs  are  in  same  light  supply  as  for  some  time  past, 
as  buyers  discover  to  their  sorrow.  Beans  are  not 
arriving  very  freely,  nor  is  the  market  displaying 
the  weakness  which  dealers  have  been  anticipating. 
In  the  market  for  dairy  products  there  are  no 
changes  of  moment,  but  a  superabundance  of  sup- 
plies other  than  most  select.  It  looks  as  though 
eggs  had  touched  zenith  prices  for  the  present. 
Poultry  fared  badly,  too  much  Eastern  arriving. 
Live  stock  and  fresh  meats  have  ruled  steady.  More 
hogs  are  coming  in,  but  demand  is  fully  up  to  the 
supply.  Potatoes  and  onions  have  not  been  in  very 
active  request,  although  values  have  not  tumbled 
since  last  review.  Oregon  and  Colorado  are  walking 
away,  temporarily,  with  some  of  our  potato  trade. 
In  the  fresh  fruit  market  changes  in  conditions  or 
values  were  not  numerous  or  very  important.  Table 
grapes  ruled  slightly  higher,  under  decreased  re- 
ceipts. Wine  grapes  are  not  burdening  the  market. 
The  citrus  fruit  trade  is  dragging  and  featureless. 
Honey  is  offering  more  freely,  and  buyers  are  not 
competing  against  each  other  to  any  noteworthy 
degree.  Hops  are  in  the  same  ditch  previously  re- 
ported, with  a  considerable  chasm  between  buyers 
and  sellers.  Wool  market  is  healthy,  there  being  no 
lack  of  demand  at  full  current  figures  for  all  desir- 
able stock.  ^ 

The  strenuous  efforts  being  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Raisin  Association  are  succeeding  in  re- 
moving opposition  and  winning  support.  A  meeting 
held  early  last  week  showed  lack  of  sufficient  signing 
and  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  make  further  ef- 
fort. This  was  successful,  for  by  Saturday  last  the 
opposition  of  bankers  and  many  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  to  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Associa- 
tion had  been  overcome,  and  the  houses  in  question 
are  displaying  large  placards  advising  the  growers 
to  sign  the  leases.  On  Monday  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce officially  urged  the  growers  to  sign.  The 
Association  has  "revoked  its  approval"  of  seven 
packers  involved  in  the  dispute  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
Seeded  Raisin  Company,  and  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  handle  Association  raisins.  The  support  of  the 
Association  is  an  essential  thing.  No  matter  what 
difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  about  men  and 
methods,  the  Association  must  be  preserved,  or  the 
raisin  business  will  glide  back  into  the  slough  of  de- 
spond whence  it  was  but  recently  lifted  by  strong 
effort.    It  must  not  go  back. 

We  give  on  another  page  the  leading  transactions 
of  an  important  meeting  of  wheat  growers  held  in 
Sacramento  last  week.  It  is  not  strange  that  this 
issue  has  arisen  ;  it  is  almost  strange  that  it  has  not 
arisen  sooner.  Our  farmers  are  a  long-suffering  peo- 
ple. That  they  should  sit  quietly  at  home  another  six 
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weeks  with  their  markets  barred,  their  transporta- 
tion facilities  closed  and  their  crops  left  under  the 
open  sky  to  be  destroyed  by  the  early  rains,  is  al- 
most too  much  to  expect.  That  they  endured  it  for 
six  weeks  or  more,  while  walking  delegates  were  for- 
bidding workmen  to  earn  the  wages  they  needed, 
must  be  simply  accouDted  for  by  the  fact  that  our 
farmers  are  patient  beyond  measure.  The  consti- 
tuted authorities  seem  to  have  too  much  politics  on 
hand  to  anger  these  manipulators.  There  are  plenty 
of  men  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  required,  but  there 
is  apparently  no  one  to  see  to  it  that  these  willing 
workers  are  not  beaten  o£f  or  murdered.  The  farm- 
ers propose  to  guard  the  men  who  will  help  them  get 
crops  aboard  the  fleet  of  ships  which  has  long  been 
waiting  for  cargoes.  If  the  State  or  county  cannot 
furnish  such  guard,  the  farmers  must  do  it  them- 
selves. Let  all  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
look  out  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  Saturday  of 
this  week  and  the  convention  in  Sacramento  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  It  is  merely  a  necessary  measure  to  save 
the  crops.  

The  Dairy  Convention. 

The  Dairy  Convention  at  Sacramento  was  troubled 
with  the  old  complaint — paucity  of  attendance.  There 
is  a  good  promise  of  better  things  next  year.  The 
very  carefully  prepared  address  by  Ex-Senator  Wm. 
Johnston  will  appear  in  our  next  issue.  A  good 
board  of  directors  was  chosen  as  follows  :  Leroy 
Anderson,  Wm.  Johnston,  I.  Bateman,  Dr.  W.  M. 
Sherman,  S.  E.  Watson,  Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Wm.  R. 
Roussel,  M.  H.  Hotaling,  C.  E.  Hill,  Peter  J.  Shields 
and  Henry  Lyons.  Afterwards  Judge  Shields  was 
chosen  president  and  S.  E.  Watson  secretary. 

It  was  determined  that  the  board  should  adjourn 
to  meet  in  San  Francisco  within  the  next  two  months, 
when  three  committees  of  ten  each  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed— one  to  secure  a  very  large  exhibit  of  dairy 
cattle  at  the  next  State  Fair  ;  another  to  secure  a 
large  and  complete  exhibit  of  dairy  machinery  and 
appliances ;  the  third  committee  to  endeavor  to 
secure  the  largest  exhibit  of  dairy  produce  ever 
shown  in  California. 

The  new  board  proposes  to  work  with  vigor  and  to 
enlist  every  agency  and  interest  in  California,  to  the 
end  that  the  Dairy  Convention  at  the  State  Fair 
next  year  will  be  the  largest  dairy  meeting  ever  held 
in  the  West.  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  will  attend  the 
convention,  and  sessions  of  the  convention  will  be 
held  at  the  Pavilion,  where  dairy  machinery  will  be 
shown  in  operation  and  dairy  products  will  be  exhib- 
ited, scored  and  commented  upon.  An  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  convention  will  be  held  at  Agricultu- 
ral Park,  in  the  center  field,  where  all  the  dairy 
cattle  will  be  inspected  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention. A  very  elaborate  programme  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  leading  butter  makers  and  breeders  of 
dairy  cattle  of  the  State,  and  the  instructors  of  the 
State  University  Dairy  School  will  participate. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


A  Small -Flowered  Lupin. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  inclose  a  sample  of  what  ap- 
pears to  me  a  pink  lupin.  Is  it  good  for  turning 
under  as  a  green  fertilizer?  It  grows  with  me  in 
profusion. — W.  J.  B.  Martin,  Redding. 

It  is  a  small-flowered  lupin  and  so  far  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  plant  goes  is  suitable  for  green-manur- 
ing. The  point  to  be  determine  is  whether  it  will 
grow  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  moisture  can  be 
spared  for  it  without  robbing  other  crops  which  are 
wanted  from  the  land.  California  green-manure 
plants  must  as  a  rule  grow  in  the  winter  to  be  most 
available. 

Defiance  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  Pringle's  Defiance  wheat 
be  a  good  kind  for  this  valley  ?— Grower,  Escondido. 

The  wheat  you  mention  is  desirable  for  regions 
where  wheat  rusts  badly,  because  it  will  resist  the 
rust  where  other  kinds  will  be  destroyed  by  it.  For 
this  reason  Pringle's  Defiance  became,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  popular  in  the  coast  region  of  Ventura 
county,  where  people  were  almost  discouraged  from 
wheat  growing  because  of  the  rust.  It  has  been 
largely  grown  in  that  region  ever  since.    Whether  it 


would  be  worth  while  to  grow  Defiance  depends  upon 
whether  you  have  much  trouble  with  rust.  If  not, 
then  you  can  grow  Sonora  and  other  white  wheats  ; 
but  if  rust  is  bad  and  frequent,  you  must  seek  resist- 
ant varieties,  like  Defiance,  though  they  may  be 
darker  in  color. 

Cost  of  a  Bushel  of  Wheat. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  barley 
in  this  State  ? — Reader,  Oakland. 

This  is  not  an  easy  matter,  because  the  cost  of  a 
bushel  depends  directly  upon  the  number  of  bushels 
which  are  secured  to  the  acre.  An  effort  was  made 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1894  to  deter- 
mine whether  wheat  could  be  profitably  grown  for 
1  cent  a  pound,  and  the  results  were  fully  presented 
in  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  at  that 
time.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  society  for  1894.  There  was  the  greatest  con- 
fusion in  the  reports,  because  of  the  difference  in  yield 
and  because  there  was  such  great  variance  in  the 
cost  of  the  various  acts  involved  in  the  growing  and 
the  amounts  which  had  to  be  charged  in  for  interest, 
because  of  the  difference  in  land  values.  Take  an  in- 
stance in  Glenn  county,  upon  land  worth  $15  to  $40 


Cost  of 

Cost  of 

10  bushels 

30  bushels 

per  acre. 

per  acre. 

 $2  00 

$2  00 

Seed  

  1  00 

1  00 

  50 

50 

  1  00 

1  75 

  30 

72 

  40 

96 

Totals  

 $5  20 

$6  93 

The  foregoing  seems  to  be  fairly  representative 
of  wheat  growing  in  the  interior.  Adding  the  inter- 
est at  the  valuation  given  above,  and  figuring  the 
value  at  current  market  rates,  will  give  the  profit. 

Take  another  report,  giving  the  actual  results  of 
farming  one  acre  in  wheat  for  five  years.  The  cost 
is  about  at  the  minimum  and  the  returns  very  small, 
because  probably  of  irregular  rainfall  and  the  low 
price  of  wheat.  It  is  such  experience  as  this  which 
has  discouraged  growers  so  thoroughly  : 

cost  of  farming  one  acre  five  years. 


Plowing   $2  50 

Harrowing   1  25 

Seeding   1  25 

Harvesting   6  00 

Hauling   1  15 


Total  $12  15 

Value  of  grain  produced  in  five  years 

on  one  acre  $24  90 

Cost   12  15 


Return  per  acre  $12  75 

Deducting  interest  on  value  of  land, 
$20,  at  7%  for  five  years   7  00 


Net  balance  per  acre  for  five  years .  $5  75 
Evidently  the  land  was  not  worked  and  seeded 
every  year,  but  it  represents  a  minimum  cost  of 
working,  no  doubt.  If  we  take  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  as  reported  by  the  Government 
statisticians,  which  for  California  is  13i  bushels  per 
acre,  the  average  cost  would  not  vary  much  from 
1  cent  per  pound.  Barley  costs  less  than  wheat,  for 
the  yield  is  greater  and  the  cost  of  seed  less,  etc.  An 
arbitrary  estimate  of  the  average  actual  cost  of  bar- 
ley would  be  something  like  85  cents  per  cental.  But, 
after  all,  these  arbitrary  averages  are  of  little  satis- 
faction. _ 

Leaf  Spot  of  the  Peach. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  peach  leaves  supposed  to 
be  infested  with  shothole  fungus.  We  sprayed  the 
trees  last  spring  at  the  time  of  the  first  leaves,  the 
only  apparent  result  being  that  inside  of  four  weeks 
all  the  leaves  that  were  on  at  spraying  time  dropped 
off.  The  spray  used  was  Bordeaux  mixture.  What 
shall  I  do  to  get  better  results  ? — S.  Hilton,  Olinda. 

The  leaves  show  a  fungus  of  the  "leaf  spot "  class, 
which  includes  the  shothole  of  the  apricot,  but  the 
species  is  different.  Coming  on  so  late  in  the  season 
as  this,  and  in  such  moderate  amount  as  these  leaves 
show,  it  will  probably  not  be  a  serious  trouble  this 
year.  Next  year,  if  it  should  appear  earlier,  the 
trees  should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  or 
with  copper  carbonate  solution,  if  the  fruit  is  large 
enough  to  be  marked  by  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Bordeaux  ought  not  to  affect  peach  leaves  as  you 
describe.    Are  you  sure  you  made  it  right?  Too 


strong  Bordeaux  will  do  mischief  to  the  foliage, 
though  it  may  be  harmless  as  a  spray  before  leaf- 
ing out. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
Sept.  16, 1901. 

Alexanpbr  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  temperature  has  continned  nearly  normal.  North- 
erly winds  have  prevailed  in  most  sections,  but  no  dam- 
age has  been  done.  Fruit  drying  has  progressed  rapidly 
and  grapes  and  late  deciduous  fruits  have  been  benefited 
by  the  clear,  warm  weather.  Grapes  are  yielding  a  bet- 
ter crop  than  expected  in  many  places.  Prunes  and  Sal- 
way  peaches  are  yielding  good  crops  in  Yolo  and  Solano 
counties.  Oranges  and  olives  are  in  excellent  condition 
and  good  crops  are  expected.  Tree  pruning  has  com- 
menced. Hop  picking  is  completed  in  the  fields  around 
Wheatland.  The  yield  is  above  the  average  and  quality 
excellent.  Grain  shipments  continue  light,  owing  to 
labor  troubles. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Warm,  dry  weather  has  prevailed  in  most  sections 
during  the  week,  and  conditions  have  been  more  favor- 
able for  fruit  drying  and  late  deciduous  fruits.  Light 
rain  has  fallen  in  Humboldt  county,  greatly  benefiting 
pasturage  and  late  crops.  Hop  drying  and  baling  are  in 
progress.  Grain  threshing  and  hay  baling  continue,  but 
shipments  are  light.  Grape  picking  is  progressing  and 
wine  making  has  commenced  in  Sonoma  county.  The 
grape  yield  is  estimated  considerably  below  average.  A 
good  crop  of  apples  is  being  gathered.  The  frost  on  the 
8th  damaged  tomatoes,  pumpkins  and  beans  in  portions 
of  Lake  county.    Sheep  shearing  has  commenced. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Clear,  warm  weather  has  continued  during  the  week, 
with  cool  nights.  Owing  to  the  low  humidity,  conditions 
have  been  very  favorable  for  raisin  making  and  fruit 
drying.  Large  quantities  of  grapes  are  being  shipped 
and  the  wineries  have  commenced  operations.  A  good 
portion  of  the  first  crop  of  raisin  grapes  is  on  trays. 
Grapes  are  of  excellent  quality  and  in  many  places  the 
yield  is  exceeding  early  estimates.  The  prune  crop  is 
light.  Melons  of  good  quality  are  plentiful.  Citrus 
fruits  are  looking  well.  The  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa  has 
been  gathered.  Grain  threshing  and  shipping  continue. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  yielding  well.  Irrigation  water  is 
plentiful. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Cool  weather  has  continued  during  the  week,  with 
heavy  fogs  at  night  along  the  coast.  Grain  harvesting 
and  threshing  are  progressing.  Barley  is  yielding  a  fair 
crop,  but  is  of  poor  quality.  Corn  is  looking  well.  Beans 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  will  yield  a  large  crop. 
Harvest  will  begin  soon  in  Ventura  county.  Grape  pick- 
ing is  progressing  in  San  Diego  county  and  the  yield  is 
reported  generally  light.  Walnuts  are  dropping  in  some 
places.    Irrigation  water  is  plentiful. 

Eureka  Summary. — Crops  continue  making  satisfac- 
tory growth.  In  some  localities  bean  threshing  and 
potato  digging  are  in  progress.  Oat  harvest  is  nearly 
completed. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Cool,  foggy  weather  was 
favorable  to  beans ;  some  localities  report  half  a  crop.  A 
large  crop  of  almonds  is  being  harvested  ;  serious  dam- 
age was  done  by  wind  in  some  sections, 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M. 
Wednesday,  September  18,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

1 

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  j 
fall  to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week... 

Minimum    Tempera-  | 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  j 

.14 

.17 

.28 

.93 

62 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

T 

.26 

.51 

103 

62 

Sacramento  

.CO 

T 

.06 

.21 

98 

54 

San  Francisco  

.00 

T 

.46 

.21 

76 

50 

.00 

T 

T 

.23 

100 

54 

.00 

.33 

.77 

.31 

92 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

.18 

T 

.25 

94 

46 

.00 

.08 

T 

.10 

84 

48 

.00 

T 

.10 

.10 

70 

60 

.00 

.22 

.02 

.62 

106 

68 

It  will  interest  many  of  our 'readers  to  know  that 
there  is  to  be  issued  shortly  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book,  "The  Golden  Poppy,"  which  is  designed  to 
completely  cover  the  history,  literature  and  botany 
of  our  State  flower,  the  California  poppy.  For  fear 
that  some  striking  illustration,  legend,  poem,  etc., 
may  be  omitted,  the  author,  Mr.  Emory  E.  Smith  of 
Palo  Alto,  president  of  the  State  Floral  Society,  re- 
quests all  to  send  him  photographs,  legends,  poems, 
Indian  names  or  prose  quotations  that  they  may  have. 
Due  credit  will  be  given  for  everything  original  that 
can  be  used,  and  photographs  and  copy  will  be  re- 
turned to  sender,  if  requested.  Many  will  no  doubt 
be  glad  to  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  flower  they  love 
so  much. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


National  Protection  for  American  Horticulture. 

By  B.  P.  CnNDiFF  of  Riverside  at  the  recent  meetiog  ol  Southern 
California  Horticultural  Commissioners. 

The  subject  of  enacting  laws  for  the  protection  of 
our  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  against 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  had  its  inception  in 
California.  The  first  legislation  of  this  kind  was  en- 
acted by  our  State  Legislature  in  the  year  1881,  and 
has  since  been  improved  until  our  splendid  horticul- 
tural law  is  the  result. 

The  magnificent  possibilities  of  fruit  growing  were 
recognized  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  State,  and 
it  rapidly  developed  into  a  very  profitable  industry. 
But  little  attention  had  been  given  to  the  enemies  of 
fruit  culture  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  partly 
from  the  fact  that  horticulture  was  practically  in  its 
infancy,  but  mainly  from  a  lack  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  and  habits  of  such  enemies.  As  a 
result,  it  is  not  surprising  that  California  should  have 
introduced  into  the  United  States  some  of  the  injuri- 
ous insects.  Of  these,  the  so-called  San  Jose  scale 
has  caused  perhaps  more  unfavorable  comment 
against  our  State  than  any  other. 

The  San  Jose  Scale. ^ — From  the  fact  of  its  easy 
dissemination  over  other  parts  of  our  country,  it  has 
been  reported  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States  and 
Canada,  and  wherever  it  has  gained  a  foothold,  it  is 
recognized  as  a  very  destructive  pest. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  insect  spreads,  and 
its  destructive  nature,  caused  many  of  the  Eastern 
States  to  enact  laws  intended  mainly  to  protect 
themselves  against  this  pest.  These  laws  have  been 
so  improved  from  time  to  time  that  quite  a  number 
of  the  States  have  what  should  be  very  effective  pro- 
tection against  the  future  spread  of  importation  of 
this  or  other  pests  through  interstate  commerce. 

The  advantages  gained  by  individual  States  enact- 
ing these  laws  would  be  increased  many-fold  by  a  sys- 
tem of  national  quarantine.  The  importance  of  hav- 
ing such  laws  enacted  by  our  National  Government 
will  be  more  readily  appreciated  when  we  consider 
the  enormous  amount  of  damage  done  to  crops  in  the 
United  States  by  insect  pests,  plant  diseases,  noxious 
weeds,  etc. 

An  Appalling  Record. — The  insect  pests  affecting 
agricultural  products  in  the  United  States  already 
number  over  over  600  species,  and  new  ones  are  con- 
tinually being  imported  from  other  countries. 

The  damage  from  this  source  to  agriculture  for  the 
year  1899  was  estimated  at  about  $300,000,000,  the 
State  of  New  York  alone  sustaining  a  loss  of  $26,- 
000,000.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  most  re- 
liable sources,  and  are  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give.  It  is  estimated  that  80%  of  the  dam- 
age thus  caused  was  from  imported  pests. 

It  may  be  assumed  by  some  that  legislation  at  this 
time  would  be  of  little  value  as  a  protection  against 
the  further  importation  of  these  enemies,  as  it  might 
be  conjectured  that  we  already  have  all  the  worst 
pests  established  in  the  United  States.  This  can 
easily  be  proved  to  be  erroneous.  The  following  fig- 
ures are  taken  from  Prof.  T.  D.  A.  Cockrell,  ento- 
mologist of  the  New  Mexico  experiment  station,  in 
an  article  entitled  "Danger  to  American  Horticul- 
ture from  the  Introduction  of  Injurious  Insects,"  pub- 
lished Feb.  15,  1897. 

Referring  to  injurious  scale  insects,  not  yet  re- 
ported in  the  United  States,  but  liable  to  be  intro- 
duced at  any  time,  he  names  seventeen  different 
varieties  affecting  citrus  fruits,  eight  affecting  the 
apple,  pear  and  plum,  seven  affecting  the  grape  vine, 
five  the  mulberry,  seven  the  olive,  three  the  cotton 
plant  and  six  sugar  cane.  The  above  list  is  com- 
posed of  scale  insects  which  are  classed  as  extremely 
destructive.  Several  of  them  have  found  their  way 
into  this  country  since  the  article  referred  to  was 
written  by  Prof.  Cockrell. 

Effort  to  Secure  a  National  Law. — The  first 
efforts  made  to  induce  Congress  to  enact  a  national 
law  for  the  protection  of  our  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural interests,  was  in  March,  1879.  At  that  time, 
the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  issued  a  call  for 
a  conference  to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  matter  of  erecting  a  more 
uniform  system  of  State  laws  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  to  recommend  such  national  legisla- 
tion as  might  be  deemed  wise  and  effective.  About 
this  time,  the  danger  of  introducing  from  Mexico 
that  most  dreaded  of  all  pests  to  citrus  culture,  the 
Morellos  orange  maggot,  began  to  alarm  the 
orchardists  of  this  State.  Mr.  F.  G.  Havens,  then 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Riverside  county,  be- 
gan investigating  this  pest,  and  soon  after  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Washington  sent  an  ento- 
mologist to  Mexico  to  investigate.  His  report 
to  the  Government  fully  verified  the  destructive 
nature  of  this  insect.  Soon  after  the  report  made  by 
the  Government  agent,  Mr.  Havens  drafted  a  bill 
and  forwarded  it  to  Washington.  It  was  intended  to 
protect  our  horticultural  interests  by  having  all  for- 
eign nursery  stock  carefully  inspected  at  ports  of 
entry,  and  if  found  to  be  infected  with  dangerous  in- 
sects or  plant  diseases,  to  have  same  eradicated  be- 


fore releasing  stock,  and  in  event  of  failure  to  eradi- 
cate the  pests  the  stocks  should  be  destroyed.  The 
bill  was  also  designed  to  prevent  the  entry  of  fruit 
infected  with  dangerous  insect  pests.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  was  strongly  urged  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Chief  Entomologist  L.  O.  Howard,  and 
many  of  the  leading  horticulturists  and  entomologists 
of  the  United  States.  It  was,  however,  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  National  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
who,  by  misrepresentation  and  the  aid  of  paid  lobby- 
ists, were  enabled  to  defeat  the  measure.  Attempts 
were  again  made  in  the  Congress  of  1899  and  1900  to 
have  this  or  a  similar  bill  passed,  but  failed  for  the 
same  reasons  as  above  stated. 

Opposition  by  Eastern  Ndrsertmen. — The  impor- 
tation of  foreign  nursery  stock  into  the  United 
States  annually  exceeds  $1,000,000  in  value.  The 
National  Association  of  Nurserymen  is  largely  com- 
posed of  men  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing 
nursery  stock,  hence  their  only  excuse  for  opposing 
the  bill  must  be  attributed  to  purely  selfish  motives. 

Many  nurserymen  who  deal  in  domestic  stock  view 
the  matter  quite  differently  from  that  of  the  National 
Association,  and  have  warmly  supported  the  bill,  re- 
alizing that  such  legislation  would  prove  a  benefit  to 
their  business. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  more  than  80%  of  the 
injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases  imported  into  this 
country,  affecting  horticulture,  came  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  nursery  stock.  Any  one  doubting  the 
correctness  of  this  position  regarding  the  attitude  of 
the  National  Association  of  Nurserymen  should  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  the  organ  of  this  association,  "The 
National  Nurserymen,"  published  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  bearing  date,  July,  1901. 

This  issue  is  devoted  largely  to  an  account  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  association  held  at  Niagara 
Falls,  June  the  12th  and  13th  of  this  year.  Quite  a 
lengthy  report  of  their  committee  on  legislation  is 
given,  which  abounds  in  bragadocio  at  their  having 
succeeded  in  killing  the  National  Quarantine  bill  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  In  this  report  they 
openly  assert  that  they  do  not  want  any  legislation 
along  the  line  of  protection  to  horticulture. 

The  report  also  lays  much  stress  upon  the  great 
industry  they  represent,  claiming  that  the  nursery 
business  of  the  United  States  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  from  $50,000,000  to  $75,000,000.  Taking  the 
outside  figure  as  a  limit,  how  would  it  compare  with 
the  capital  invested  in  horticulture,  when  seven 
southern  counties  of  this  State  have  about  double 
that  amount  invested. 

Since  the  agitation  of  a  national  law  began,  earn- 
est efforts  have  been  made  to  conciliate  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  nurserymen,  believing  that  it  was  from  a 
false  impression  of  the  effect  of  such  legislation  upon 
their  business  that  induced  their  opposition.  It  now 
appears  that  further  efforts  along  this  line  would  be 
useless. 

The  Future. — This  State  having  takem  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  part  in  efforts  at  having  a 
national  quarantine  law  enacted,  will  naturally  be 
expected  to  keep  up  her  efforts  until  success  is  at- 
tained. Interest  in  the  importance  of  this  matter  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  California.  The  following 
States,  through  their  Legislatures,  petitioned  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session  to  enact  a  quarantine  law: 
Connecticut,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Nebraska,  Mon- 
tana, Oregon,  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  Texas  and 
California.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  also 
strongly  in  favor  of  such  legislation.  The  bill  will 
doubtless  come  before  Congress  for  action  this  win- 
ter, when  a  determined  and  united  effort  of  the  horti- 
cultural interests  of  the  United  States  should  be 
made  to  have  the  same  or  a  similar  measure  passed, 
as  the  one  introduced  by  Senator  Perkins  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  and  known  as  Senate  bill  2548. 
The  following  governments  have  enacted  laws,  some 
of  which  are  absolutely  prohibitory,  against  the  ad- 
mission of  nursery  stock  from  the  United  States  in 
order  to  protect  their  countries  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "  San  Jose  "  scale:  Austria,  Belgium, 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
France,  Germany,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Switz- 
erland and  Turkey.  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  is  it 
not  time  that  our  Government  should  realize  the  jus- 
tice of  the  demand  for  a  system  of  protection  for  one 
of  our  leading  industries,  instead  of  allowing  this 
country  to  be  the  dumping  ground  for  the  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases  that  are  continually  being 
brought  to  us  ? 


Cover  Crops  in  the  Orchard. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Horticultural 
Society,  L.  D.  Reynolds,  commissioner  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  the  Second  District, 
read  the  following  paper  on  "Cover  Crops  in  the 
Orchard."  For  several  years  the  writer  has  been 
interested  in  this  subject,  and  has  become  convinced 
that  the  sowing  of  some  crop  which  will  occupy  the 
ground  during  the  winter  season  will  prove  of  great 
value  in  nearly  all  the  bearing  orchards  of  the 
Willamette  valley. 

NiTRooEN  Needed. — Our  long  summer  season,  dur- 
ing which  the  ground  is  kept  fallow,  and  the  nitro- 
genizing  organisms  are  storing  available  plant  food, 
is  followed  by  a  long,  rainy  season  which  must  result 
in  the  loss  of  much  of  this  food  unless  we  can  succeed 


in  growing  some  crop  during  this  period  when  the 
trees  are  dormant,  which  will  take  up  and  hold  these 
fertilizing  elements  until  they  can  become  available 
for  the  use  of  the  tree.  The  stunted  growth  and 
sickly,  yellow  appearance  of  the  trees  in  many  of 
our  cultivated  orchards  bear  witness  that  there  is 
need  for  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

The  constant  summer-fallowing  of  the  orchard  soon 
results  in  the  destruction  of  the  humus  and  the  soil  is 
no  longer  loose  and  moist,  but  we  find  it  baked  and 
dry,  usually  covered  with  large  clods  which  cannot 
be  easily  reduced.  In  our  experiments  we  have  tried 
crimson  clover,  turnips,  rape  and  vetch.  Our  first 
sowing  of  crimson  clover  was  In  September,  1896. 
By  November  1st  we  had  a  fine  stand  in  the  orchard 
and  were  anticipating  a  crop  to  plow  under.  Our 
hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  severe 
frosts  in  the  latter  part  of  November  did  not  leave  a 
plant.  Our  next  trials  were  turnips  and  rape. 
While  these  flourish  and  give  a  large  amount  of  green 
vegetable  matter  to  turn  under,  yet  they  have  not 
proved  desirable,  since  we  can  obtain  from  some  of 
the  leguminous  plants  an  equal  amount  of  foliage  and 
at  the  same  time  succeed  in  making  available  an  in- 
creased amount  of  nitrogen. 

Vetches. — On  further  trial  of  the  crimson  clover, 
we  found  it  possible  to  obtain  a  fine  growth  in  time 
to  plow  in,  early  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  good  stand.  The  common  vetch, 
however,  has  been  found  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments. It  can  be  sown  later  than  crimson  clover,  is 
nearly  always  a  good  stand,  makes  a  good  growth 
during  the  winter  and  pushes  forward  rapidly  in  the 
spring,  so  that  one  can  have  a  growth  of  two  or 
three  feet  in  height  to  turn  under  by  the  first  of  May. 
A  single  vetch  plant,  taken  May  1st  from  the  field  of 
a  neighbor,  who  sowed  his  vetches  after  his  potatoes 
had  been  dug,  stood  over  three  feet  high,  and,  being 
carefully  removed,  was  found  to  have  roots  which 
had  penetrated  the  ground  twenty-seven  inches.  In 
order  to  secure  the  best  results,  the  vetches  should 
be  plowed  under  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible. 
The  vines  will  then  rot  rapidly  and  the  soil  will  retain 
its  moisture. 

It  has  been  said,  "  the  cheapest  manure  a  farmer 
can  use  is  clover  seed."  And  we  may  say  the  cheap- 
est manure  a  fruit  grower  can  use  is  vetch  seed, 
for  while  the  vetch  is  storing  up  nitrogen  for  the  use 
of  our  fruit  trees,  it  is  also  gathering  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  from  the  soil  and  rendering  them 
more  available  for  the  use  of  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

As  the  luxuriant  growth  renders  it  somewhat  difiB- 
cult  to  plow  in,  we  have  found  it  convenient  to  sow 
the  seed  only  one  way  between  the  trees,  leaving 
about  three  feet  in  the  tree  row  unsown.  This  plan 
makes  it  possible  to  use  a  one-horse  plow  without 
difficulty.  Sown  in  this  way,  fifty  pounds  of  vetch 
seed  is  sufficient  for  an  acre. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Petite  or  French  prunes  have 
been  very  small  for  several  seasons.  We  believe 
there  would  be  less  complaint  in  this  regard  were 
leguminous  plants  more  frequently  grown  in  the 
orchards  as  cover  crops,  and  the  trees  further  as- 
sisted by  liberal  applications  of  potash. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Color  Study  in  Petunia  Growing. 

By  Mrs.  Thomas  Gould  at  the  Ventura  Farmers'  Institute. 
Our  specialty  in  horticulture,  the  growing  of  the 
finest  strains  of  single  and  double  petunias  for  seed 
purposes,  is  without  question  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult, for  the  petunia  shows  a  far  greater  tendency  to 
natural  reversion  of  type  than  any  other  flowering 
plant. 

This  reversion  of  the  type  can  only  be  held  in  check 
by  the  most  careful  attention  to  every  detail,  even 
from  the  very  inception  and  preparation  of  the 
stock  seed,  which  presupposes  knowledge  covering 
years  of  past  experiences. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  the  German 
petunias  (those  grown  in  Germany)  were  in  the  first 
years  of  our  work  a  decided  bete  noir  to  us,  through 
our  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  them,  and  I  wish 
to  read  you  a  letter  which  gave  me  my  first  feeling  of 
satisfaction  concerning  the  relative  degree  of  excel- 
lence of  our  California  grown  and  foreign  grown 
strains.  [The  writer  read  letters  from  German  flor- 
ists giving  the  most  emphatic  approval  to  California 
seed  for  the  excellence  of  the  flowers  and  expressing 
the  opinion  that  California  will  soon  surpass  Germany 
for  reputation  in  this  line. — Ed.] 

Many  visiting  seedsmen  have  told  us  that  never  in 
Germany,  France,  England  or  anywhere  have  they 
seen  petunias  to  equal  our  blossoms. 

Selection. — All  inferior  types  and  everything  un- 
true must  be  rigidly  rejected  in  growing  for  seed 
purposes,  although  for  testing  purposes  in  further 
improvement  of  existing  strains  it  is  sometimes  wise 
to  make  second  tests  where  one  observes  even  a 
promise  of  further  advancement.  But  every  plant 
must  approximate  the  fixed  ideal  in  the  originator's 
mind. 

The  pollenization  of  the  blossoms  demands  diligence 
and  extreme  care.  Every  strain  must  be  kept  apart 
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and  separate,  and  many  colors  of  each  strain  must 
be  kept  apart,  and  the  seed  product  must  be  blended 
in  the  most  particular  fashion.  Every  step  of  the 
work  must  be  taken  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and 
the  grower  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  must  know 
that  it  is  accurate. 

Our  method  of  poUenization  differs  from  other 
methods  only  in  our  own  individuality.  As  in  any 
other  business  undertaking,  so  in  this  nature  study — 
success  crowns  only  labor  which  is  accurate  and 
painstaking.  The  notebook  and  memoranda  have 
been  my  constant  companions,  continued  throughout 
the  years  of  study,  and  many  of  our  plants  have  quite 
a  line  of  heredity  and  consequent  distinct  individual- 
ity. This  color  study  is  almost  a  science  in  itself, 
and  has  opened  up  a  new  world  to  me,  wherein  it 
sometimes  seems  that  my  hand — I  say  it  with  all  rev- 
erence— is  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  maketh  all  things, 
who  giveth  all  beauty. 

While  my  study  has  meant  much  hard  work  and 
self-denial — in  fact,  a  veritable  self-apprenticeship  for 
years — it  is  only  through  such  labor  that  knowledge 
comes.  Training  is  indispensable  in  any  art.  With  a 
quick  perception  and  passionate  love  of  color,  from 
my  earliest  childhood  I  have  watched  with  unabated 
interest  the  many  changing  tints  and  colorings  in  the 
morning  and  evening  skies,  the  effects  of  sunshine 
and  shadow  chasing  each  other  over  our  woodland, 
hilly  scenery,  for  my  early  youth  was  passed  on  the 
western  slope  of  Caldwell  mountain,  New  Jersey, 
overlooking  a  range  of  the  lovely  Blue  mountains. 
The  morning  glory  of  the  cities  set  in  the  opposite 
mountains,  as  the  sun  caught  and  held  the  crystal 
window  panes  ;  the  budding  and  bursting  forest  leaves 
in  varied  tints  of  green,  from  the  first  delicate  trac- 
ery in  spring  to  the  full  foliage  of  summer  and  many 
changing  tints  of  autumn — these  were  joys  of  my 
childhood,  the  beginning  of  education  for  the  future 
work  of  color  poUenization,  for  without  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  almost  infinite  shades  of  color  the  floral 
worker  is  not  likely  to  produce  the  brightest  results. 
In  this  work  color  has  been,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
individual  taste,  and  cannot  be  readily  analyzed  or 
resolved  into  a  study  of  standard  colors  of  strictly 
normal  tones  of  the  pure  spectrum  hues.  Tints  and 
tones  almost  innumerable,  however,  are  now  found  in 
our  beautiful  blossoms.  In  working  with  these  living 
tissues  I  am  well  persuaded  that  the  blending  of  cer- 
tain colors  would  produce  muddy  tones,  and  have 
worked  for  intensification  of  color,  more  delicate 
tintage  of  color,  greater  purity  of  color,  with  con- 
trasted color  harmonies. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Work  of  the  Ventura  County  Horticultural  Commission. 

By  J.  F.  MclNTVBB  or  Fillmore,  at  the  Univeisity  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Ventura. 

About  once  in  three  years  the  Ventura  County 
Horticultural  Commission  causes  an  inspection  to  be 
made  of  all  the  fruit  trees  in  the  county,  and,  when 
any  scale  insects  are  found,  we  use  our  best  judg- 
ment as  to  what  course  of  treatment  to  pursue.  For 
instance,  red  and  purple  scale  are  often  found  just 
starting  on  one  or  two  trees  in  a  place,  and,  as  fumi- 
gation or  spraying  seldom,  if  ever,  gets  the  last  one, 
we  take  no  chances  of  letting  these  scales  spread  and 
immediately  burn  the  infested  trees. 

A  few  years  ago  the  orange,  lemon  and  pepper 
trees  in  the  town  of  Ventura  were  badly  infested  with 
hemispherical  scale.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
try  to  fumigate  or  spray  the  large  pepper  trees,  so 
we  placed  the  ladybug  (Rhizobius  ventralis)  and  an 
internal  parasite  on  this  scale,  and  now  these  trees 
are  clean  and  healthy. 

The  black  scale  is  the  worst  scale  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  this  county.  The  treatment  of  this  scale 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  The  commis- 
sion have  tried  to  introduce  every  enemy  and  parasite 
we  can  get  hold  of  to  destroy  this  scale,  with  only 
partial  success.  Near  the  coast  the  ladybug  (Rhizo- 
bius ventralis)  and  the  internal  parasite  (Tomocera 
Californica)  have  done  good  work  ;  but  farther  inland 
it  is  still  necessary  to  fumigate  to  hold  this  scale  in 
check.  We  will  continue  to  introduce  new  parasites, 
and  hope  that  those  recently  imported  by  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  from  Australia,  which  feed  on 
the  half-grown  scale,  may  be  effective  in  destroying 
this  pest. 

The  brown  scale  (Lecanium  hesperidum)  seriously 
threatened  the  citrus  industry  about  thirty  years 
ago.  Two  internal  parasites  (Coccophagus  lecanii 
and  Comys  bicolor)  have  almost  exterminated  this 
scale,  and  when  now  found  is  always  protected  from 
these  parasites  by  a  colony  of  ants,  which  feed  on  the 
honey  dew  which  the  scale  exudes.  Keep  the  ants 
from  the  tree  is  the  only  remedy  recommended  by  the 
commissioners. 

The  worst  enemy  of  the  deciduous  fruits  is  the  San 
Jose  scale.  This  scale  has  been  held  in  check  and 
nearly  exterminated  by  the  use  of  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  wash. 

The  codlin  moth  is  one  of  the  injurious  insects  that 
got  started  in  the  county  before  the  present  Board 


of  Horticultural  Commissioners  was  appointed,  and, 
being  a  winged  insect,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to 
exterminate  it.  Spraying  with  Paris  green  just  after 
the  blossoms  have  fallen  from  the  trees,  and  at  proper 
intervals  afterwards,  greatly  reduces  the  number  of 
wormy  apples  and  pears. 

The  woolly  aphis  is  another  insect  that  we  have 
found  impossible  to  exterminate.  Kerosene  emulsion 
above  ground  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  under  ground 
has  been  found  most  effective.  We  recommend  fruit 
growers  to  refuse  to  buy  any  apple  trees  that  are  not 
grafted  on  resistant  roots. 

The  brown  apricot  scale  has  never  amounted  no 
much  in  this  county,  an  internal  parasite  (Comys 
fusca)  was  probably  introduced  with  the  scale  and 
holds  it  in  check. 

The  lemonpeel  scale  (Aspidiotus  nerii)  has  been  in 
the  county  for  ten  years  or  more,  but  never  does 
much  harm,  except  to  occasionally  scare  a  fruit 
grower  by  making  him  think  he  has  red  scale. 

The  cottony  cushion  scale  no  longer  needs  attention 
from  the  commissioners,  as  the  labybug  (Vedalia  car- 
dinalis)  is  found  feeding  on  it  wherever  the  scale  is 
discovered  and  quickly  disappears.  A  small  orange 
tree  growing  in  the  town  of  Ventura  was  found  cov- 
ered with  Chionaspis  citri,  the  small  white  scale  that 
is  reported  to  have  killed  the  orange  trees  in  Louisi- 
ana.   The  tree  was  burned. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  work  of 
the  commission  is,  first,  to  prevent  the  introduction 
and  spread  of  any  new  pests.  We  would  feel  very 
much  chagrined  to  find  that  any  new  pest  had  been 
introduced  and  spread  beyond  our  power  to  exter- 
minate it ;  and,  second,  to  introduce  enemies  and 
parasites  that  will  render  any.  insect  pests  that  we 
now  have  comparatively  harmless. 

Our  quarantine  regulations  are  growing  more 
stringent  every  year.  Our  laws,  ordinances  and 
regulations  are  about  all  that  can  be  desised.  Our 
fruit  growers  are  intelligent  and  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  commission  in  preventing  the  spread  of  any 
new  pest.  We  are  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most 
serious  pests  that  infest  citrus  trees,  and  I  would  im- 
press it  on  our  growers  that  trees  once  infested  with 
these  pests  can  never  be  entirely  cleaned  without  de- 
stroying the  trees — even  the  gas  treatment  does  not 
get  the  last  one.  We  have  tried  to  save  trees  in- 
fested with  purple  scale  by  gassing,  and  had  to  give 
it  up  and  destroy  the  trees. 

Our  fruit  growers  should  be  exceedingly  careful  in 
buying  nursery  stock  from  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Bar- 
bara or  Orange  counties.  Have  the  inspector  ex- 
amine the  trees  before  you  receive  them,  and  if  they 
have  ever  been  infested  with  red  or  purple  scale, 
ship  them  back  to  the  nurseryman  without  delay. 

Finances. — A  few  hundred  dollars  per  annum  now 
pays  all  the  cost  of  the  Horticultural  Commission  and 
all  the  cost  of  fumigating,  which  is  only  practiced  on 
black  scale  in  this  county,  while  the  cost  of  fumi- 
gating in  some  of  our  neighboring  counties  is  some- 
thing amazing.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  to 
show  how  much  we  are  missing  in  this  county:  In 
their  last  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
the  Los  Angeles  commissioners  reported  that  they 
had  1100  fumigating  tents  at  work  every  night,  and 
estimate  that  1,250,000  trees  were  fumigated  last 
year  and  that  12,500  citrus  trees  had  been  taken  out 
during  the  year.  At  an  average  cost  of  12  cents  per 
tree  for  fumigating,  this  would  amount  to  $150,000 — 
not  to  mention  the  destruction  of  12,000  trees  and  the 
cost  of  inspecting,  which  would-  probably  cost  $1000 
more. 

The  Orange  county  commissioners  make  the  state- 
ment that  last  season  the  expense  of  fumigating  in 
that  county  was  $38,500,  and  this  year  the  cost  will 
be  quite  $40,000 — all  owing  to  the  carelessness  and 
inexperience  that  allowed  the  red  scale  to  spread 
over  that  county. 

Santa  Barbara  county  is  depending  on  the  lady- 
bugs,  Orcus  chalybeus,  to  clean  their  county  from 
red  scale,  and  the  commissioners  report  that  they 
are  sorry  to  say  that  the  red  scale  has  been  on  the 
increase  really  to  a  serious  extent.  In  a  few  years 
that  county  will  be  in  the  same  boat  that  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  counties  are  in  now.  They  also  report 
purple  scale  in  several  orchards,  which  they  expect 
to  hold  in  check  by  fumigation.  I  am  just  as  sure 
that  purple  scale  will  spread  over  that  county,  if 
they  depend  on  fumigation  to  stop  it,  as  I  am  sure  of 
anything  in  this  world.  Gassing  will  kill  about  90% 
of  the  purple  scale  and  the  other  10%  continue  to  in- 
crease and  spread  through  the  orchard  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  county  will  be  infested. 

Growers  everywhere  should  be  careful  and  call  the 
commissioner's  attention  to  anything  new  that  they 
may  find  in  the  scale  line  ;  he  will  know  whether  it 
should  be  destroyed  or  is  harmless. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Dairy  in  El  Cajon  Valley. 

By  A.  T.  Hawley,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Instlute 
at  El  Cajon. 

Dairying  is  a  much  neglected  industry  in  the  El 
Cajon  valley — there  being  no  one  who  makes  dairy- 
ing an  exclusive  business.  However,  there  is  room 
for  thought  and  study  on  this  subject  for  our  people. 


We  all  know  that  most  of  the  old  timers  who 
have  farmed  in  our  valley  have  lost  money,  and, 
further,  that  most  of  them  did  not  keep  cows.  In 
many  instances  they  used  the  tin  cow  and  bought 
their  butter  from  the  grocer.  Possibly  some  of  this 
butter  came  here  from  the  East,  as  carload  lots  do 
come  even  to  this  day. 

A  Ready-Money  Business. — You  can  go  into  any 
community  where  dairying  is  general  and  almost 
without  exception  will  find  people  prosperous.  The 
reason  for  this  prosperity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  re- 
turns are  collected  daily  or  weekly,  and  the  people 
know  just  about  what  they  may  expect  to  receive, 
and  live  accordingly.  They  are  also  in  position  to 
turn  or  sell  their  stock  quickly  in  case  they  find  their 
expenses  exceeding  their  income.  Consequently,  we 
see  that  the  man  who  puts  his  money  into  dairy  stock 
and  farming  is  in  position  to  largely  control  his  mar- 
ket, his  output  and,  in  short,  his  own  affairs,  whereas 
we  lemon,  prune  and  raisin  men  need  only  to  stop  and 
think  for  one  sad  minute  to  see  how  absolutely  we 
control  our  business  I 

Milk  for  the  City. — Several  in  our  valley  and 
Lakeside  have  shipped  milk  to  San  Diego,  but  for 
various  reasons  we  have  found  it  unsatisfactory. 
During  the  fall  and  spring  months  they  would  take 
our  milk  at  fair  prices.  This  is  when  the  tourist  and 
transient  trade  is  heavy  \p.  San  Diego  ;  but,  when  the 
tourist  goes,  the  city  milkman  begins  to  cut  prices, 
to  complain  of  bad  milk,  to  claim  that  he  cannot 
use  the  night's  milk,  and,  in  short,  everything  goes 
wrong  for  the  producer.  The  fact  is  that  the  city 
milkman  cannot  sell  all  the  milk,  and  he  does  not  care 
to  make  butter,  as  he  can  buy  it  for  less  money  than 
it  costs  him  to  make  it,  and  he  escapes  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  the  work.  This  butter  is  shipped  into 
San  Diego  from  Kansas  and  other  States  and  is 
held  in  cold  storage  and  sold  whenever  it  yields  a 
profit. 

A  Local  Trial. — In  spite  of  these  discourage- 
ments, however,  I  last  year  bought  nearly  all  the  feed 
for  my  cows,  raised  fourteen  calves  from  three  to  six 
months  old,  and  from  eight  cows  I  netted  over  the 
cost  of  the  feed  $340.98.  This  record  is  from  March 
30,  1900,  to  Feb.  12,  1901.  I  got  my  shorts  for  $15  in 
San  Diego — a  low  price — and  alfalfa  from  Lakeside  at 
$8  per  ton.  I  also  got  eight  milk  cows  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  test.  They  cost  $12  and  are  probably 
worth  $10  to-day. 

Some  of  the  larger  of  the  above-mentioned  calves  I 
sold  last  fall  for  $14.50  per  head  ;  so  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  if  you  could  get  a  fair  price  for  milk  and  get  good 
cows  which  will  give  you  something  like  three  gallons 
per  day  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  you  can  do  well, 
even  if  you  buy  your  feed. 

I  received  35  cents  per  3-gallon  can  net  for  the  milk 
excepting  what  was  sold  in  the  valley,  which  brought 
5  cents  per  quart — to  the  amount  of  three  quarts 
daily.  Estimating  my  fourteen  calves  at  $10  each — 
for  which  they  would  have  sold  readily — my  cows 
netted  me  $490.98,  or  $61.37  per  head.  '  And  yet  if 
you  ask  a  man  over  $35  for  his  pick  of  your  herd,  he 
wants  to  know  if  your  name  is  Morgan  or  Rocke- 
feller. 

The  only  reason  I  am  not  selling  milk  now  is  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  stock  cattle.  I  think  I  can  put 
the  milk  into  calves,  make  nearly  as  much  money  and 
avoid  the  work. 

What  a  Creamery  Would  Do. — The  crying  need 
of  El  Cajon  valley  to-day  is  a  good  creamery.  Let 
Lakeside,  Santee,  Cajon  and  all  surrounding  districts 
join  and  support  some  man  who  is  willing  to  put  up  a 
creamery,  and  gradually  it  would  develop  into  one  of 
our  leading  industries  and  would  be  a  source  of  com- 
fort and  protection  to  more  than  one  farmer  of  our 
valley.  It  would  be  a  protection  because  it  brings 
you  money  all  the  time,  while  our  other  interests  do 
not.  It  lessens  expense  for  fertilizers,  which  all  must 
meet,  if  we  continue  to  grow  fruits,  and  it  keeps  you 
and  your  boys  at  home  evenings  doing  the  chores  and 
enjoying  yourselves  generally. 

The  milking  of  ten  cows  is  no  great  task,  nor  is  the 
washing  of  cans  and  pails  bad  if  the  milk  is  not  al- 
lowed to  sour.  One  of  the  objections  in  shipping  to 
San  Diego  was  the  fact  that  the  milkman  would  not 
even  rinse  out  the  cans  with  cold  water — to  say  noth- 
ing of  washing  and  scalding  them,  as  he  should  have 
done  ;  it  was  thirty-six  hours  before  the  can  was  re- 
turned to  us,  and  frequently  the  restaurants  heat 
the  milk  in  the  cans  and  scorch  them,  so  the  washing 
is  very  difficult.  With  the  creamery  in  our  midst 
this  would  be  all  changed.  You  get  the  skim  milk 
back  for  feeding  purposes.  Your  cans  can  be  washed 
within  a  few  hours  and  your  work  considerably  les- 
sened because  you  do  not  have  to  meet  trains  at  cer- 
tain hours. 

Dairy  Lands. — The  proper  location  for  our  cream- 
ery would  be  at  Santee,  where  there  is  considerable 
land  suitable  for  dairy  purposes.  Where  land  can  be 
purchased  for  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre  and  care  used 
in  selection,  I  believe  there  is  money  for  those  who  in- 
vest and  do  most  of  their  own  work  in  the  dairy.  I 
know  there  are  som^  farms  in  our  midst  that  are 
not  suitable  for  dairying,  but  I  believe  that  most  of 
our  fruit  farmers  would  find  it  profitable  to  keep  from 
five  to  ten  cows. 

Our  valley  cows  are  a  mixture  of  Holstein-Jersey 
and  Durham-Jersey,  the  object  being  to  get  a  good 
flow  of  milk  which  will  test  4%  of  butter  fat.  Were 
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we  to  get  a  creamery,  in  all  probability  we  would 
breed  largely  to  the  thoroughbred  Jersey,  as  they 
seem  to  make  the  finest  butter.  However,  Guern- 
seys, Holsteins  and  Durhams  are  all  good  milking 
stock  and  will  do  very  well  to  start  with. 

In  this  hasty  sketch  I  have  not  discussed  silos,  bal- 
anced rations,  butter  tests,  etc.  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  these  would  materially  increase  the  profit 
of  our  dairy  cows.  So  you  will  see  that,  if  dairying 
will  pay  under  existing  conditions,  what  will  it  do 
when  scientifically  handled  ? 


THE  FIELD. 


Profits  in  Farming. 


By  F.  P.  WiLiiARD  at  the  University  Farmers'  InsMtute  at 
Escondldo. 

There  is  nothing  like  selecting  an  inspiring  subject 
for  a  topic,  either  to  write  about  or  theorize  upon. 
The  word  "  profits,"  when  used  as  descriptive  of  the 
returns  that  most  of  our  ranchers  have  received  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  is  likely  to  call  forth  a  vigor- 
ous protest  or  a  pitying  smile  at  our  ignorance. 

In  this  paper  I  do  not  use  the  word  as  descriptive 
of  the  difference  between  cost  of  production  and  the 
amount  received  in  exchange  for  the  production,  as 
does  the  merchant  or  manufacturer,  but  to  designate 
the  returns  in  the  necessaries  of  life  that  the  farmer 
may  receive  from  his  labor  and  his  land.  The  first 
consideration  in  all  enterprise  is  to  make  a  living  and 
support  ourselves  and  those  depending  upon  us. 
Farming  is  Nature's  great  workhouse  where  all  hu- 
manity may  come  and,  idealistically  at  least,  make  a 
living. 

The  Garden. — There  are  few  farmers  who  cannot 
find  somewhere  on  their  land  at  least  one  acre  suit- 
able for  gardening  ;  what  I  mean  by  gardening  is 
raising  "things  to  eat."  The  farmer  who  does  not 
have  a  kitchen  garden  somewhere  on  his  land  has 
mistaken  his  calling.  He  ought  to  have  sought  em- 
ployment in  the  basement  of  some  "sky  scraper"  in 
one  of  our  big  cities,  where  the  sunlight  or  the  soul- 
inspiring  smell  of  newly  turned  dirt  or  the  glittering 
dewdrop  shining  and  smiling  on  his  choice  plants 
never  greet  him,  as  xit  early  morning  he  made  his 
daily  rounds  looking  for  the  inroads  of  the  busy 
gopher  or  to  see  if  a  moment's  attention  might  not 
save  from  death  some  plant. 

Having  selected  your  garden  spot — and  here  a 
word  as  to  the  selection  :  Don't  go  into  some  hollow 
or  on  the  northeast  side  of  a  high  hill  where  the  sun- 
light only  peeps  for  a  short  time  each  day,  but  upon 
a  slope  that,  like  the  sunflower,  faces  the  sun  all  day 
long  and  is  looking  to  see  his  last  rays  as  he  sinks  be- 
low the  western  hills  only  to  rise  again,  marking  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day.  Sunlight  and  sun  warmth  are 
indispensable  to  vegetable  life  and  growth. 

The  first  opportunity  you  have,  plow  your  garden 
spot  and  plow  it  deep.  By  opportunity  I  don't  mean 
the  first  convenient  spare  time  you  have,  but  after 
the  first  rains  that  wet  it  deep  enough  to  plow — the 
earlier  the  better.  There  is  a  lot  of  material  lying 
just  on  top  of  the  ground — the  very  top  layer  of  the 
soil — that  has  more  life  and  growing  material  in  it 
than  all  the  rest  that  lies  below,  and  you  want  to  get 
this  life  material  down  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants 
can  come  in  contact  with  it  by  growing  downward, 
and  also  that  other  dirt  may  be  exposed  to  Nature's 
laboratory  for  the  manufacturing  process  of  light  and 
sun  heat. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  plow  a  second  time,  or  even  a 
third,  before  planting  ;  the  theory  of  your  neighbor, 
that  it  wears  out  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  to 
plow  and  cultivate  it,  is  not  true,  neither  will  its  pro- 
ductiveness be  entirely  destroyed  by  placing  upon  it 
all  of  the  old  bones,  pieces  of  leather,  a  few  iron 
scraps,  a  moderate  amount  of  wood  ashes,  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  the  stable  cleanings — and,  if  you  under- 
stand its  value  as  a  fertilizer,  you  will  never  leave 
your  hen  houses  with  their  accumulation  to  breed 
mites  or  lice.  Hen-house  cleanings  is  the  best  fertil- 
izer for  the  garden  produced  upon  the  farm.  A  little 
of  it  goes  a  long  way  to  turn  a  barren  spot  into  a 
hot-house  bed.  The  refuse  from  the  cow  and  barn- 
yard had  best  be  left  upon  the  top  of  the  ground  for 
the  first  year,  turning  it  under  with  the  first  plowing 
the  second  season. 

Early  Work. — Most  farmers  have  had  occasion  to 
note  how  vigorous  a  volunteer  vegetable  or  cereal 
grows.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  inquire  the  reason,  or 
how  you  might  secure  the  same  results  in  your  plant- 
ing ?  Some  will  say  it  had  more  moisture  ;  got  an 
earlier  start  than  the  sown.  While  both  of  these 
causes  exist,  the  real  fact  is  that  its  roots  penetrated 
into  the  soil  and  came  into  contact  with  the  moisture 
that  exists  below  the  line  of  sun  evaporation,  while 
the  later  sown  is  struggling  to  maintain  its  life  in  the 
upper  and  drier  strata.  When  planting  garden  seed 
get  it  into  the  ground  as  early  as  you  can,  due  re- 
gard being  given  as  to  the  kind,  and  to  Jack  Frost. 
In  planting  late,  run  deep  furrows  and  plant  in  the 
bottom,  bringing  your  plants  as  close  to  the  moisture 
line  as  possible. 

Make  the  attention  to  your  garden  a  part  of  your 
daily  routine,  not  an  occasional  visit.  When  you  go 
that  way  carry  your  hoe  with  you  ;  be  ever  ready  to 


strike  a  vigorous  blow  at  a  growing  weed,  or  bank 
up  around  the  roots  of  some  plant  that  is  showing 
signs  of  distress.  A  little  to-day,  a  few  minutes  to- 
morrow and  the  next  day,  and  your  garden  will  fur- 
nish food  for  your  family  for  half  the  year. 

The  Dairy  End. — The  farmer  who  has  a  garden 
needs  a  cow.  A  farmer  needs  a  cow  for  several  rea- 
sons, among  the  least  of  which  is  to  possess  upon  his 
ranch  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  is.  a  rancher. 
He  needs  her  for  the  food  that  her  milk  supplies  to 
his  children  to  give  them  the  physical  and  mental 
vigor  to  grow  into  manhood  and  womanhood  ;  to  pre- 
vent so  many  little  mounds  in  our  cemeteries,  mark- 
ing the  resting-place  of  children  whose  vitality,  for 
want  of  proper  nourishment,  was  unable  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  disease.  Butter  and  milk  sup- 
ply to  the  body  many  things  that  are  required  to 
maintain  its  normal  condition.  They  help  out  the 
cook  in  many  a  dainty  dish. 

The  surplus  and  parings  from  your  garden  are  al- 
ways welcome  in  the  ration  of  your  cow.  Put  them 
in  her  manger.  Note  I  say  manger.  Let  me  protest 
against  dumping  them  in  her  corral  on  the  dirt  and 
refuse  to  be  found  there.  A  well-fed  cow  has  very 
great  objections  to  dirty  or  filthy  food;  besides  a  cow 
manufactures  her  milk  from  the  food  she  eats.  Think 
of  it,  my  friends  ;  feed  a  cow  on  the  dumpings  from 
your  stable  or  the  slops  from  hotels  and  restaurants, 
and  what  is  your  milk  made  out  of '/ 

A  word  as  to  the  care  of  the  cow:  Cleanliness  here 
is  indispensable  if  you  want  to  reach  the  top  round  of 
success.  Give  plenty  of  pure,  clean  water  and  whole- 
some food.  As  to  the  kind  of  food  :  While  green  food, 
such  as  the  natural  grasses,  corn  fodder  and  alfalfa, 
is  supposed  to  produce  the  largest  results,  let  me 
advise  you  to  try  plenty  of  oat  hay,  cut  and  cured 
just  before  the  seed  hardens  and  while  the  leaves 
upon  the  stalk  are  yet  green.  The  result  will  as- 
tonish you. 

A  good  cow  (and  don't  keep  any  other,  for  beef  is 
too  high  for  that)  will  give  a  little  more  milk  than  an 
ordinary  family  will  use.  There  will  also  be  some 
sour  milk.  Hogs,  you  say,  will  get  this.  Better 
give  it  to  your  chickens.  Put  it  into  some  clean  ves- 
sel tied  to  a  post  or  stake  so  that  it  cannot  be  turned 
over,  not  in  any  old  vessel  that  happens  to  be  handy 
which  will  hold  a  little  of  it  for  a  few  moments  while 
the  hens  scramble  over  each  other  in  an  endeavor  to 
get  a  few  drops  as  it  sinks  into  the  refuse  that  is 
usually  found  in  a  chicken  run. 

The  Chicken  Department. — But  how  about  the 
chickens  and  chicken  yard  '?  Have  you  any  chickens  ? 
What  do  you  have  them  for — to  throw  stones  at  and 
swear  at  because  they  roost  on  your  harness  peg  or 
wagon  seat,  since  they  have  no  other  bed  ?  Some  few 
years  ago  a  friend  told  me  that  the  egg  industry  of 
the  United  States  was  more  valuable  than  its  silver 
industry — that  is,  that  the  barnyard  hen  produced 
more  money  than  all  the  silver  mines  in  the  country. 
I  investigated  and  found  it  to  be  true.  My  experi- 
ence with  the  hen  in  the  Escondido  valley  will  serve 
to  illustrate  her  value  as  a  profit  in  farming.  Two 
dozen  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens  lay  enough  eggs 
per  annum  to  pay  all  of  my  taxes  on  six  acres  of  land 
and  the  dwelling  house,  including  the  terrible  irriga- 
tion tax  that  our  people  take  such  delight  in  telling 
strangers  about.  My  actual  cash  profits  from  sales 
of  eggs  at  the  store,  from  an  average  of  fifty  hens,  is 
about  $70  per  annum  or  about  $1.40  per  ben,  and 
these  figures  do  not  include  the  home  consumption  of 
a  famil}'  of  seven,  besides  which  we  have  from  sixty 
to  seventy-five  roosters  on  our  table  during  the  year. 

As  to  the  care  of  the  hen  :  Cleanliness,  proper  food 
and  good  housing  are  indispensable.  Another  im- 
portant consideration  is  that  sixty  hens,  divided  up 
into  pens  of  fifteen  to  twenty  each,  will  lay  more  eggs 
when  properly  cared  for  and  fed  than  120  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  roost  in  any  old  place  or  huddled 
up  in  an  old,  draft-swept  barn. 

A  Case  in  Point. — One  experience  to  illustrate  : 
Four  or  five  years  ago  I  had  twenty-six  hens  in  one 
pen,  built  as  a  lean-to  against  the  barn.  I  fed  them 
well,  but  only  found  three  or  four  eggs  a  day  in  the 
nests.  The  result  did  not  suit  me.  I  procured  two 
big  dry  goods  boxes,  put  some  straw  in  the  bottom 
of  each,  poured  a  liberal  quantity  of  liquid  lice  killer 
over  the  straw,  caught  the  hens,  put  them  into  the 
boxes  and  covered  them  up  for  twenty-four  hours.  I 
then  tore  down  the  pens  and  moved  them  away  from 
the  barn  (with  its  foul  smells)  and  erected  two  pens 
instead  of  one  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill  slope.  I 
thoroughly  whitewashed  the  houses,  with  some  car- 
bolic acid  in  the  whitewash,  put  in  new  nests  and 
moved  my  hens  into  their  new  quarters,  dividing 
them  into  two  flocks.  With  the  same  feed  as  before, 
these  same  hens  under  the  changed  conditions  gave 
me  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four  eggs  per  day  for 
over  four  months  when  eggs  were  selling  at  from  20  to 
25  cents  per  dozen. 

Colonies. — During  the  past  four  years  I  have  kept 
as  many  as  100  hens  at  a  time  on  a  run  of  about  two 
acres,  with  four  roosting  pens.  I  get  better  results 
from  sixty  to  seventy  hens  on  the  same  runs  than  I 
did  from  the  100.  I  find  that  one  dozen  hens,  well 
cared  for,  give  better  results  than  twenty  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Profits  Again. — I  headed  this  paper  "  Profits  in 
Farming  "  with  the  intention  of  giving  results  rather 
than  trying  to  tell  how  to  attain  them.    There  are 


more  self-made  farmers  than  in  any  other  profession. 
Farming  is  as  muchja  profession  as  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  of  the  law.  If  our  farmers  would  do 
more  thinking  and  endeavor  to  make  the  farm  serve 
its  true  purpose,  there  would  be  less  distress  in  the 
world  and  there  would  be  less  complaining  about  the 
prices  of  the  productions  raised  by  the  farmers — in 
fact,  the  farmer  would  become  indifferent  as  to  what 
was  offered  for  his  crops,  because  he  would  not  have 
to  sell  them  in  order  to  buy  food.  The  true  aim  of 
the  farmer  should  be  to  make  his  farm  produce  the 
food  that  he  needs  for  his  table.  Raise  all  you  need 
to  live  upon.  Don't  get  the  idea  into  your  head  of 
raising  a  single  crop  of  grain,  lemons,  oranges  or 
fruits,  and  by  selling  it  buy  what  your  family  needs 
to  live  upon.  That  is  exactly  what  is  the  trouble  to- 
day with  prices — overproduction  in  the  line  of  easiest 
raised  produce,  whereas  if  most  of  the  farmers  raised 
just  what  they  wanted  to  live  upon  they  would  in  no 
wise  be  affected  if  they  were  unable  to  sell  the  crop 
as  soon  as  harvested  for  as  much  as  it  cost  to  raise. 
No  groceryman  would  be  threatening  to  shut  off  food 
supplies  unless  at  once  he  had  hay  and  grain  stored 
subject  to  his  orders.  Friends,  farm  for  a  living,  not 
as  you  are  doing,  to  support  others  by  handling  and 
selling  your  productions,  while  you  labor  and  slave 
your  life  away  paying  freights,  interest  and  commis- 
sions. 


THE  APIARY. 


The  Best  Bee  for  Southern  California. 

By  G.  M.  Hawley  of  ElCajonat  the  University  Farmers'  Institute. 

In  the  year  1869  Messrs.  Harbison  and  Cfark 
brought  bees  to  southern  California.  They  had 
Italians  and  black  bees  and  hybrids  of  these  two 
races.  In  about  the  year  1875  a  number  of  Cyprians 
were  introduced.  Being  excessively  fertile  breeders 
and  great  swarmers,  and  naturally  taking  to  the 
rocks,  trees  and  a  wild  state  more  than  other  bees, 
they  have  gradually  overrun  the  country  until  their 
breed  predominates.  They  are  nervous,  cross  bees 
that  smoke  will  not  subdue.  They  are  easily  incited 
to  robbing  and  make  the  work  in  an  apiary  very 
disagreeable. 

Our  honey  flow  is  usually  moderate  and  of  long 
duration,  giving  the  queen  great  opportunity  for 
feeding,  and  these  bees  seem  to  improve  this  oppor- 
tunity, filling  the  hive  body,  and  super  as  well,  unless 
restrained  by  a  queen  excluder.  To  rear  a  super 
full  of  brood  requires  nearly  a  super  full  of  honey; 
and  had  not  the  brood  been  there,  honey  would  have 
taken  its  place,  and  the  result  on  dry  years  is  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  bees  starve.  This  I  believe  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  depression  of  this  industry,  re- 
sulting from  a  series  of  dry  years.  The  most  suc- 
cessful way  to  manage  these  bees  is  to  use  a  queen 
excluder  and  never  allow  the  supers  to  become 
crowded  with  honey.  Had  California  confined  her- 
self to  the  Italian  bee,  the  results  would  have  been 
different  and  there  are  certain  strains  that  are  better 
adapted  to  our  conditions  than  others. 

Golden  Italians. — Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle,  whom  I 
consider  the  best  practical  beekeeper  in  the  world, 
has  succeeded  in  raising  a  strain  of  Golden  Italians 
that  seems  to  fill  the  bill  exactly,  and  I  have  some  of 
them.  They  are  practically  non-swarming  bees.  I 
did  not  have  a  swarm  from  them  this  season.  They 
are  inclined  to  breed  up  more  slowly  in  spring,  and 
are  therefore  less  liable  to  get  caught  without  brood 
during  a  spell  of  cold,  rainy  weather.  And  yet  they 
were  the  earliest  in  storing  surplus  honey. 

They  are  bees  of  much  longer  flight.  During  the 
time  that  black  sage  was  in  bloom  they  went  from 
three  to  five  miles  and  got  the  workers  white  honey 
and  their  cappings  were  beautifully  snow-white, 
while  the  others  were  dark  and  the  honey  was  gath- 
ered from  mustard  and  other  plants  nearer  home, 
and  not  equal  to  the  sage.  They  are  gentle,  quiet, 
beautiful  bees,  not  inclined  to  rob,  yet  able  to  pro- 
tect their  homes.  These  bees  are  in  my  orchard  and 
we  cultivate  next  to  them.  There  is  a  road  not 
twenty  feet  from  the  end  of  my  apiary  on  which 
people  drive,  and  yet  we  have  no  accidents.  Had 
each  of  my  sixty  colonies  been  of  this  strain,  I  would 
have  had  twelve  tons  of  honey  instead  of  eight. 

Qdeen  Rearing. — With  reference  to  queen  rear- 
ing, there  are  many  methods.  [Mr.  Hawley  illus- 
trated this  part  of  his  paper  with  specimens.]  Mr. 
Alley's  method  is  probably  as  simple  as  any,  but  not 
the  best,  as  it  is  not  following  nature.  He  deprives 
a  colony  of  its  queen  and  all  its  brood  and  then  gives 
it  only  eggs  from  his  breeding  queen.  The  Doolittle 
method  I  believe  to  be  the  only  scientific  one  outside 
of  natural  swarming.  This  consists  of  making  queen 
cell  cups  and  fastening  them  to  a  stick  that  will  fit 
inside  of  a  brood  frame;  then  by  removing  a  queen 
cell  that  is  unsealed,  and  taking  from  it  a  drop  of 
royal  jelly  as  large  as  a  B  B  shot,  it  can  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  prepared  queen  cells.  One 
queen  cell  will  usually  furnish  enough  for  fifteen  or 
more  prepared  cells.  Then  by  removing  a  frame  of 
brood  from  your  breeding  colony,  in  which  eggs  are 
just  hatching,  with  a  toothpick  properly  fixed,  these 
little  worms  can  be  removed  and  transferred  to  the 
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queen  cells  prepared  for  them.  These 
are  then  placed  in  an  upper  story  of  a 
strong  colony,  having  a  queen  excluder 
between  the  two  to  keep  the  queen 
below.  The  upper  story  should  contain 
some  unsealed  brood.  Usually  a  large 
portion  of  these  cells  will  be  accepted 
and  finished,  and,  if  done  during  a 
honey  flow,  will  be  as  large  and  fine  as 
if  raised  by  natural  swarming.  On  or 
before  the  tenth  day  it  will  be  necessary 
to  form  nuclei  to  the  number  of  queen 
cells  you  may  have.  This  is  done  by 
taking  two  or  more  frames  of  brood 
and  honey  with  the  attending  bees  from 
colonies  that  can  spare  them,  placing 
them  to  one  side  in  an  empty  hive,  put- 
ting a  division  board  next  to  them, 
thereby  making  a  small  hive.  Then  a 
queen  cell  enclosed  in  queen  cell  pro- 
tector is  given  them.  The  hive  is  then 
moved  to  the  location  where  you  wish 
it  to  remain  and  the  entrance  closed  for 
a  couple  of  days. 


*A^^riculturaI  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

Raise  in  Price  of  Beets.— Niles 
Herald  :  The  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  has 
given  notice  to  the  growers  that  the  price 
of  beets  will  be  raised  from  the  $4.50  per 
ton  rate  paid  for  several  years  past  to 
$4.75.  The  beets  this  season  are  by  far 
the  richest  in  saccharine  matter  that  have 
come  into  the  factory  for  years,  and  the 
result  is  a  greatly  increased  percentage  of 
sugar  manufactured.  A  new  warehouse 
is  being  erected  for  storage  purposes. 
Beets  are  now  arriving  in  large  quanti- 
ties. About  twelve  carloads  a  day  come 
from  Pleasanton,  while  as  many  more 
come  in  by  teams  from  this  valley,  and 
about  ten  carloads  by  rail  via  Oakland. 

BUTTE. 

Among  the  Warehouses.— Gridley 
Herald  :  The  grain  hauling  season  is 
about  over  and  within  a  few  days  the  last 
loads  will  have  been  brought,  so  far  as 
this  immediate  section  goes.  In  the  five 
buildings  used  for  storing  grain  in  Grid- 
ley  there  is  now  piled  in  the  neighborhood 
of  16,000  tons  of  wheat,  or  about  232,000 
sacks.  While  considerable  of  this  wheat 
has  been  sold,  but  little  has  been  shipped, 
owing  to  the  strike  among  the  laborers  at 
Port  Costa  and  to  the  difficulty  in  getting 
cars,  which  have  been  reserved  as  far  as 
possible  to  move  fruit.  The  barley  crop 
has  been  up  to  the  average  and  one  build- 
ing is  practically  full  of  that  grain.  The 
wheat  crop  is  the  largest  since  1899,  and 
considerably  above  the  average. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
Plenty  of  Wheat.— Antioch  Ledger: 
It  is  estimated  that  between  300,000  and 
400,000  sacks  of  wheat  will  be  produced 
this  year  between  Bay  Point  and  Byron. 
This  will  bring  considerable  gold  into  the 
district,  and  if  the  farmers  could  receive 
figures  little  better  than  the  present  quo- 
tations they  would  feel  as  it  they  had  been 
amply  repaid  for  a  hard  year's  work. 

FRESNO. 
Big  Watermelons.— Fresno  Repub- 
lican :  Terrence  Reilly  brought  a  mon- 
ster watermelon  Friday  from  his  ranch. 
The  melon  tipped  the  scales  at  seventy- 
five  pounds,  and,  what  is  more  astonish- 
ing, there  were  two  others  of  equal  size 
on  the  same  vine. 

GLENN. 

Some  Prize  Oranges.— Orland  Regis- 
ter: Lately  a  cluster  of  oranges  was 
brought  to  this  office,  the  smallest  of 
which  measured  ten  inches  around — 
pretty  good  size,  considering  that  they 
have  not  yet  attained  more  than  half 
their  growth.  The  limb  was  from  a  tree 
in  the  grove  of  G.  D.  Mecum  and  was 
broken  off  accidentally. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Fruit  Exchange.— Pomona  Progress: 
The  new  Pomona  Fruit  Exchange  direct- 
ors organized  Monday  evening  by  elect- 
ing J.  T.  Brady  president,  J.  H.  Graber 
vice-president,  F.  K.  Adams  secretary 
and  manager  and  F.  E.  Adams  treasurer. 
The  report  of  Manager  F.  K.  Adams 
showed  that  525  cars  were  shipped  during 
the  year,  being  109  cars  more  than  for  the 
previous  twelve  months.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  Interest  manifested,  and 
much  discussion  as  to  the  best  method  of 
handling  fruit.  Strong  action  was  taken 
to  compel  stockholders  to  handle  their 
fruit  more  carefully  —  in  the  matter  of 
picking  and,  more  particularly,  in  the 
hauling  of  the  fruit  to  the  packing  house. 
It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
fruit  should  be  covered  and  hauled  on 
springs. 

MENDOCINO. 
The  Hop  Yield. — Ukiah  Dispatch- 


Democrat:  There  are  in  the  valley  be- 
tween 800  and  1000  acres  in  hops,  and  the 
output  ■  of  green  hops  will  aggregate 
4,000,000  pounds.  The  price  paid  for 
picking  Is  1  cent  per  pound,  so  fully 
$40,000  win  be  distributed  among  the  hop 
pickers  this  year.  There  are  fully  3000 
pickers  In  the  fields  and  they  will  average 
about  100  pounds  of  hops  per  day.  The 
output  of  dried  hops  will  probably  be 
1,400,000  pounds.  Growers  are  expecting 
from  12  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

ORANGE. 

Honey  Market  Stronger.— Santa 
Ana  Blade  :  The  honey  market  Is  grow- 
ing stronger  and  It  Is  quite  likely  those 
producers  who  have  held  their  honey  in 
hopes  of  getting  a  higher  price  will  real- 
ize their  hopes.  Some  honey  has  been 
sold  at  from  4J  cents  to  4|  cents  per 
pound,  and  those  who  are  holding  see  no 
reason  why  this  figure  should  not  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  price  which  prevailed  last 
year.  A  prominent  bee  man  states  that 
he  believes  the  present  low  price  is  due  in 
a  measure  to  the  newspaper  reports  that 
the  crop  in  the  southern  counties  is  unus- 
ually large,  and  while  he  does  not  deny 
that  the  crop  Is  a  good  one  he  thinks  It 
has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  bee 
sections  of  the  East  where  honey  Is  usu- 
ally produced  In  large  quantities  the  yield 
this  year  is  small,  and  this  fact  leads  local 
men  to  believe  that  they  should  realize  a 
better  figure  than  now  quoted. 

PLACER. 

Fruit  Shipments. — Newcastle  News: 
This  Is  the  heavy  week  for  Levi  Cling 
peach  shipments.  Large  quantities  are 
daily  being  forwarded  to  the  canneries. 
Salways  are  still  moving  quite  freely,  but 
after  this  week  shipments  will  be  consid- 
erably lighter.  Up  to  last  Saturday  the 
Eastern  shipments  were  still  below  the 
same  date  of  a  year  ago,  aggregating  742 
cars,  against  811  cars  for  corresponding 
period  last  season. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Pineapples  Grown  Successfully. 
— Los  Angeles  Herald  :  The  success  of 
one  man  In  producing  a  crop  of  pineap- 
ples in  Riverside  will  arouse  fruit  growers 
in  a  hundred  other  localities  in  southern 
California.  The  honor  of  making  this 
notable  achievement  belongs  to  W.  T. 
Curtis,  who  resides  In  Riverside.  His 
"  pinery  "  contains  200  plants  and  some  of 
them  bear  fruit,  which  is  now  half  ripe  and 
of  good  quality.  His  success  Is  so  satis- 
factory that  he  will  set  out  a  much  larger 
number  next  season.  He  prefers  the  Cay- 
ennes, Red  Spanish  and  Abakas  varieties. 

Barley  Conditions  in  Hemet  Val- 
ley.— Hemet  News  :  In  the  early  part  of 
the  season  a  big  rancher  was  offered  57^ 
cents  for  barley.  He  determined  to  pile  It 
up  In  his  warehouse.  Since  then  the  price 
has  advanced  to  60  cents.  It  Is  said  even 
70  cents  has  been  offered.  The  barley 
market  is  strong  and  healthy.  Compared 
with  former  years,  the  acreage  planted  to 
barley  Is  very  small. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Prize  Bunch  of  Grapes.— Record- 
Union:  G.  P.  Curtis  of  Sacramento,  while 
looking  over  his  vineyard  near  the  County 
Hospital  yesterday,  made  a  discovery  that 
nearly  took  his  breath  away.  Hidden 
among  the  foliage  was  a  bunch  of  grapes 
of  the  Seedless  Sultana  variety  that 
weighed  seven  and  a  quarter  pounds. 
Mr.  Curtis  regrets  that  he  did  not  make 
the  discovery  two  weeks  ago,  so  that  he 
might  have  exhibited  the  grapes  at  the 
State  Fair. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Beans  Injured  by  Frost.— Lodl 
Sentinel:  J.  B.  Meloche  returned  from  an 
inspection  of  the  big  potato  and  bean  dis- 
tricts of  this  county.  He  estimates  that 
from  frosts  which  occurred  two  nights 
recently  the  loss  will  be  from  50%  to  75% 
of  the  crop,  and  It  means  a  loss  of  fully 
$250,000.  Late  beans  and  potatoes  have 
suffered  so  badly  that  there  can  be  no 
recovery,  it  being  so  late  in  the  season. 
A  frost  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  almost 
unheard  of. 

Good  Returns  for  Tokay  Grapes. 
— Lodi  Sentinel:  The  fruit  shipments  at 
the  railroad  yards  still  remain  brisk. 
W.  J.  Thomayer,  agent  for  the  Pro- 
ducers' Fruit  Co.,  realized  the  following 
prices  on  a  car  shipped  from  Lodl  on 
August  31st,  and  sold  In  Chicago  on  the 
10th  Inst.:  Tokays,  single  crates,  $1.10  to 
$1.90,  average  $1.50;  Tokay  clusters,  $1.95 
to  $2.20,  average  $2.09.  The  car  grossed 
$1570. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Large  Apples. — Santa  Barbara  Press: 
Three  large  apples,  weighing  three 
pounds,  wore  raised  by  Geo.  M.  Williams 
at  his  place  In  Goleta. 

Grain  Piled  Sky  High.— Santa  Maria 
Graphic:  At  the  depot  grain  fills  every 
available  bit  of  storage  space  and  is  rapidly 
filling  the  grounds  surrounding.  Never 
before  was  there  such  a  quantity  as  at 
this  time,  and  the  question  of  removal  Is 


taxing  the  brains  of  those  who  have  that 
task  to  do.  It  would  be  better  if  the 
farmers  would  store  it  themselves  until 
the  congestion  could  be  relieved,  but  evi- 
dently they  think  differently,  and  each 
succeeding  day  sees  the  immense  piles 
grow  until  the  handlers  are  at  their  wit's 
end  finding  places  to  store  It. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Quail  Ravage  Vineyards. — San  Jose 
Mercury:  Reports  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  are  to  the  effect  that  quail 
are  more  plentiful  than  for  years.  They 
are  more  numerous  In  the  hills  to  the 
west  of  the  city,  where  they  have  for  the 
past  three  weeks  been  making  great  dep- 
redations on  the  vineyards.  The  grape 
crop  was  unusually  light  this  year  and 
the  Inroads  of  the  quail  on  the  crops  has 
been  so  great  that  In  some  vineyards  the 
grapes  are  not  worth  the  picking.  Sev- 
eral of  the  farmers  have  protested  and 
have  made  statements  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  commence  to  shoot  them  In  order 
to  protect  themselves. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaron- 
lan,  Sept.  12  :    Large  quantities  of  Belle- 
fleurs  are  being  picked  for  cold  storage 

orders.  Shipments  of  Red  Pearmalns 

for  Australia  and  South  America  have 

been  made  this  week.  Up  to  last  night 

twenty-two  cars  of  apples  and  ten  cars  of 
prunes  and  pears  had  been  shipped  East. 
 Los  Angeles  continues  to  draw  heav- 
ily on  this  valley  for  apples.  It  is  buying 
more  than  ever  before  at  this  time  of  the 

year.  The  strawberry  crop  has  been 

light  for  several  weeks,  but  It  Is  coming 
on  again,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
month  it  is  expected  that  shipments  will 

be  very  heavy.  The  first  car  of  apples 

for  this  season  for  the  British  trade  went 
out  Monday  night.  It  was  a  carload  of 
White  Pippins,  and  was  shipped  by  Scu- 
rlch  Bros,  to  a  London  firm.  It  Is  the 
earliest  shipment  of  apples  ever  made 
from  here  to  the  British  market. 

SOLANO. 
Large  Peaches.— VacavlUe  Reporter: 
J.  &  I.  Blum  have  a  large  force  of  men  at 
work  in  their  large  cured-frult  warehouse, 
packing,  grading  and  shipping  this  year's 
crop.  To  get  a  really  good  idea  of  the  size 
and  quality  of  Vaca  valley  fruit,  a  person 
should  pay  a  visit  to  this  big  establish- 
ment. i»*few  days  ago  a  lot  of  Elberta 
peaches  wers  received  that,  before  dry- 
ing, weighed  from  1  to  U  pounds  each. 
Cured,  they  are  almost  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

SONOMA. 
Hop  Notes. — Sonoma  County  Farmer: 
President  J.  W.  Hall  of  the  Hop  Grow- 
ers' Association  started  to  picking  light- 
handed  last  week,  the  hops  being  slow 
about  ripening.  Hands  are  making  good 
wages,  the  best  average  he  has  experi- 
enced. He  prefers  the  high  pole  system, 
because  It  gives  more  hops  on  good 
ground,  and  they  are  cleaner  and  easier 
to  gather.  President  Hall  gives  the  out- 
put for  1899  at  18,000  bales,  with  9000 
bales  last  year,  and  estimates  the  yield  for 
Sonoma  county  this  year  at  12,000  to 
14,000  bales,  which  will  be  of  excellent 
quality  if  the  weather  continues  favorable. 

STANISLAUS. 

A  Big  Barn.— Modesto  Herald:  A 
barn  to  be  erected  on  the  Winters  ranch, 
near  Crow's  Landing,  in  the  near  future 
win  In  all  likelihood  be  the  largest  struct- 
ure of  the  kind  in  the  county.  The  main 
building  will  be  250  feet  in  length  and  30 
feet  wide,  and  20-foot  sheds  will  extend  the 
full  length  on  each  side.  The  barn  is  de- 
signed for  the  storage  and  feeding  of  hay. 
The  ranch  Is  in  alfalfa,  producing  vast 
quantities  of  fine  hay,  which  Is  to  be  fed 
to  beef  cattle  this  winter. 

SUTTER. 

Good  Prices  for  Sheep.— Sutter  In- 
dependent: At  the  Simpson  sale  In  this 
county  last  Thursday,  Southdown  sheep 
sold  as  high  as  $5.25  per  head.  This  stock 
was  large  and  in  excellent  condition.  The 
bidders  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  sheep 
for  breeding  and  were  willing  to  pay  fancy 
prices. 

Wood  in  Demand.— Sutter  Independ- 
ent: People  are  paying  almost  any  price 
for  oak  wood  this  season.  There  seems  to 
be  little  wood  in  the  county  and  it  is  sell- 
ing at  fancy  prices.  Oak  ranges  from  $2.59 
to  $2.75  per  tier,  cottonwood  from  $2  to 
$2.25  and  oak  chunks  from  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

A  Profitable  Orchard. — MarysvlUe 
Democrat:  Julian  Trembly,  a  well-known 
resident  of  Marysville,  owns  a  small 
orchard  and  vineyard  near  Yuba  City. 
He  planted  the  trees  and  vines  and  has 
given  them  care  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  From  eight  acres  of  Bartlett 
pear  trees  he  has  just  finished  picking  77 
tons  of  nice  pears,  which  he  sold  for 
$2100.  This  Is  a  fraction  less  than  $300  an 
acre,  and  he  has  performed  the  larger 
part  of  the  labor.  He  has  two  acres  of 
Tokay  grapes  and  has  just  sold  them  for 


$200,  and  the  purchaser  picks  the  product 
and  hauls  them  away.  This  shows  an  In- 
come of  $2300  from  ten  acres,  of  which  he 
has  $2000  net  to  show  for  his  labor  and 
investment. 

A  Large  Pear.— Sutter  County  Farmer: 
A  pear  was  picked  in  the  orchard  of  T.  B. 
Hull,  near  Tudor,  recently  which  weighed 
two  pounds  and  measured  15  inches  in 
circumference  one  way  and  16  inches  the 
other. 

TEHAMA. 

Heavy  Losses  from  HogCholera.- 
Red  Bluff  News :  M.  Gonzalas'  loss  of 
swine  from  hog  cholera  has  been  consider- 
able, the  exact  number  that  died  from  this 
cause  being  223  head.  When  the  disease 
first  broke  out  among  them  he  was  away 
from  home  working  with  a  harvesting 
outfit,  and  when  notified  returned  to  his 
home  and  tried  to  save  them.  Of  his 
whole  lot  he  found  only  40  unafHicted,  and 
these  he  separated  from  the  band.  This 
lot  and  three  others  is  all  he  now  has  from 
a  band  of  266.  Out  of  126  head  of  hogs 
that  he  expected  to  sell  in  December,  all 
of  which  had  the  disease,  he  saved  only 
three  head.  The  others  that  died  were 
large  and  small  pigs  and  the  number  he 
lost  was  an  even  hundred,  making  a  total 
loss  of  223  head. 

Feeding  Value  of  Alfalfa.— Tu- 
lare Register:  The  cow  was  a  graded 
Jersey  and  gave  forty  pounds  of  milk 
daily  which  tested  5.10%  butter  fat,  or 
2.04  pounds  per  day.  This  In  the  thirty 
days  amounted  to  61.2  pounds,  which  at 
20  cents  gave  a  net  profit  of  812.24.  The 
skim  milk  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  during  the  thirty 
days  there  was  1080  pounds  of  this  product 
which  amounted  to  $2.16,  making  a  total 
of  $14.40  produced  In  a  month.  The  cost 
of  milking,  caring  for  the  cow  and  carry- 
ing the  milk  to  the  creamery  was  esti- 
mated at  $1.90,  leaving  a  balance  of  $12.50. 
The  cow  consumed  900  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay  during  the  time,  without  any  addi- 
tional feed.  This  900  pounds  of  hay  there- 
fore produced  $12,50,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$27.80  per  ton,  which  of  course  will  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  butter  fat 
in  any  other  cow's  milk. 

Shipping  Prunes.— Red  Bluff  News^ 
A  force  of  fifteen  people  Is  engaged  In  dip- 
ping, boxing  and  loading  prunes  at  the 
packing  house  located  here.  Recently 
1000  boxes  of  fifty-five  pounds  each  were 
packed  and  placed  in  a  large  box  car. 
This  lot  is  destined  for  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. Orders  are  on  hand  for  twelve 
more  carloads. 

VENTURA. 
The  sugar  beet  yield  of  Ventura  county 
Is  estimated  at  105,000  tons  finished  prod- 
uct, from  an  area  of  11,000  acres.  Farm- 
ers have  been  receiving  $5  per  ton.  The 
irrigated  lands  have  produced,  on  the 
average,  an  amount  one-third  larger  than 
those  not  irrigated,  and  the  percentage  of 
saccharine  has  been  equally  high. 

YOLO. 

Apricot  Pits.  —  Solano  Republican: 
Ernst  Luehnlng  has  purchased  about  100 
tons  of  apricot  pits  at  Winters  and  they 
are  being  cracked  there.  The  price  paid, 
we  understand,  was  $14  per  ton.  Mr. 
Luehnlng  says  the  price  was  too  high  to  be 
profitable  and  that  lower  prices  will  pre- 
vail next  season.  They  wiU  be  exported 
to  Germany  after  being  cracked  and  pre- 
pared. 

Big  Prices  for  Pears.— Woodland 
Democrat:  The  Blowers  estate  has  re- 
ceived returns  for  a  carload  of  pears  sold 
in  New  York  on  the  3d  of  September. 
The  car  contained  640  boxes  and  the  gross 
price  was  82138.  This  Is  considered  extra- 
ordinary. 

YUBA. 

Extra  Fine  Peaches.  —  Marysville 
Democrat :  About  700  tons  of  peaches 
were  picked  from  the  trees  of  the  orchard 
of  White,  Cooley  &  Cutts  this  season,  of 
which  about  450  tons  were  delivered  to 
the  canneries.  They  were  extra  fine, 
owing  to  the  trees  having  been  thor- 
oughly irrigated  up  to  a  short  time  before 
picking.  These  peaches  were  sought  by 
canners  and  many  of  them  were  put  In 
glass  for  exhibition  purposes. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAUIiT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cor* 
The  Safeat,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  usod.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  linimnnta  lor  rnihl  or  yevere  action. 
Removes  Bunchos  or  Biomisbcs  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  rlRINC-  Imposaibic  to  produce  scar  or  blemialu 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satlsfactlOD 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drucKists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charices  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  deacriptive  circulars.  I 
JHE  LAWRBNCE-WUJilAMS  CO.,  CleTelsnd    0  I 
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Nobility. 

It  is  not  that  the  mountains  make  the 
men, 

In  solitary  grandeur,  but  apart — 
The  towering  hilltops  can  but  serve  to 
start 

A  sleeping  nobleness  to  life  again. 
The  great- souled  natures  find  their  prov- 
ince when 

They  join  the  toilers  in  the  street,  the 
mart, 

Their  honest,  rugged  sturdiness  of  heart 
Kindling    responsiveness    unstirred  till 
then. 

For  such  is  not  the  narrow,  binding  creed, 
Nor  struggle  to  excel  at  others'  cost — 
The  bickering  selfish  strife  to  win  who 
can. 

On  them  the  Pharisaic  cult  is  lost; 
Theirs  is  to  seek  and  help  the  crying 
need. 

To  stir  in  all  the  majesty  of  man. 

— Frederick  W.  Memmott. 


Fate. 

"There  is  no  fate  beyond  our  wills,"  you 
say— 

My  little  bird  knows  better  far  than  you; 
See  how  he  beats  against  his  prison  bars 
Those  radiant  wings  that  might  have 

scaled  the  blue. 
««**  * 

But  I  can  take  his  fate  within  my  hand, 
His  prison  door  I  open,  swift  he  flies. 
Far,  far  away  into  the  deep  blue  skies, 
And  this  is  fate.  We  may  not  understand. 
But  yet  we  feel  it.    Higher  than  the  stars 
And  stronger  than  our  wOls,  some  Power 
there  is 

That  rules  us,  and  that  moulds  our  des- 
tinies, 

And  fastens  and  unlocks  our  prison  bars. 

— Helen  G.  Hawthorne. 


Wives  in  the  Sere. 
I. 

Never  a  careworn  wife  but  shows, 

If  a  joy  suflFuse  her. 
Something  beautiful  to  those 

Patient  to  persue  her — 
Some  one  charm  the  world  unknows. 

Precious  to  a  muser; 
Haply  what,  ere  years  were  foes, 

Moved  her  mate  to  choose  her. 

II. 

But,  be  it  a  hint  of  rose 

That  an  instant  hues  her, 
Or  some  early  light  or  pose 

Wherewith  thought  renews  her — 
Seen  by  him  at  full,  ere  woes 

Practiced  to  abuse  her — 
Sparely  comes  it,  swiftly  goes. 

Time  again  subdues  her. 

— Thomas  Hardy. 


An  Emissary  of  Love. 

Little  Mrs.  Minturn  was  dusting  the 
chairs  on  her  piazza.  She  had  a  volumi- 
nous cheesecloth  duster,  soft  as  wool 
from  long  use  and  frequent  washing, 
and  she  swept  it  over  and  under  and 
around  the  three  chairs  on  the  piazza 
with  the  same  pains  that  she  took  with 
her  parlor  furniture  itself.  Every  team 
that  passed  in  the  powdery  road  sent  a 
cloud  of  dust  over  the  piazza,  but  that 
did  not  disturb  Mrs.  Minturn.  It  was 
her  custom  to  dust  the  chairs  on  the 
porch  every  morning  after  sweeping 
and  dusting  her  kitchen,  and  she  never 
failed  to  do  it  so  long  as  her  husband 
insisted  on  having  the  chairs  stand 
there,  which  was  generally  from  the 
first  of  April  until  the  last  of  November. 
Even  when  the  snow  was  driving  over 
them  in  the  late  fall  and  the  wild  wind 
itself  was  dusting  them  as  no  softest  and 
most  searching  dustcloth  could,  Mrs. 
Minturn  would  come  forth  regularly  to 
tip  forward  the  porch  chairs  and  sweep 
over  and  under  and  around  them  with 
her  cheesecloth.  It  was  simply  one  of 
those  services  which  she  had  learned  to 
pay  religiously  at  the  altar  of  immacu- 
late neatness — an  altar  before  which 
she  worshiped  daily.  On  this  dry  and 
tindery  summer  morning,  when  the 
whole  landscape  seemed  blowing  away 
in  dust  and  haze,  Mrs.  Minturn  went  a 
step  farther  than  usual  in  her  Parting- 
tonian  zeal.  She  dusted  the  pillars  of 
the  porch  as  high  as  she  could  reach, 
and  then  she  stepped  down,  in  an  absent- 
minded  way,  and  dusted  the  smooth 
bole  of  a  maple  tree  that  stood  close  to 
the  house.  It  was  while  she  was  gravely 


flourishing  her  cheesecloth  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  that  she  heard  Adna 
Lewis  panting  in  the  distance.  Adna 
was  the  village  station  agent,  and 
whenever  he  came  up  the  hill  from  the 
depot  to  "the  street"  his  panting 
could  be  heard  a  long  distance  away. 
Adna  was  large-framed  and  fleshy  and 
asthmatic.  His  breath  was  wholly  in- 
adequate to  his  body  and  yet  he  seemed 
to  regard  the  disparity  with  entire  un- 
concern, never  riding  when  he  could 
walk,  and  always  being  in  "such  a 
pesky  hurry,"  as  he  expressed  it,  that 
he  must  travel  at  the  most  rapid  pace 
permitted  him  by  nature. 

He  was  laboring  up  hill  from  the  de- 
pot this  morning,  with  a  telegram  in 
his  hand.  The  receipt  of  a  telegram  at 
Jericho  was  such  a  rare  event  that  Adna 
always  delivered  the  message  himself, 
in  addition  to  taking  it  off  the  wire — 
and  this  quite  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
treme improbability  of  another  message 
arriving  in  his  absence.  He  would  in- 
variably lock  his  little  ticket  office  and 
march  up  to  "  the  street "  as  soon  after 
receiving  a  telegram  as  his  other  duties 
would  allow.  And  so  the  villagers  used 
to  wonder,  with  country  people's  vague 
dread  of  telegrams,  who  was  to  be  the 
victim  when  they  heard  Adna  Lewis 
panting  up  the  hill  in  mid-morning  or 
mid-afternoon. 

Adna  came  straight  up  the  street  to- 
ward the  Minturn  house  this  morning, 
his  shirt  sleeves  fluttering  in  the  dry, 
hot  wind.  Mrs.  Minturn  stood  watching 
him  with  a  kind  of  helpless  fascination, 
her  dustcloth  still  resting  in  one  hand 
against  the  tree. 

"Wal — I  swan!"  exclaimed  Adna, 
approaching.  "Dustin'all  outdoors — 
be  ye  ?  " 

Little  Mrs.  Minturn's  smile  was  forced 
as  she  nodded  her  head.  It  seemed  to 
her  no  time  to  joke  when  a  man  was 
approaching  with  a  telegram  in  his 
hand.  "  Comin'  here,  Adny  ?  "  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"Yep.  Got  a — telegram  for  the — 
schoolmaster.  Bein'  Sat'day,  I  — 
thought  I'd  find  him  to — his'boardin' 
place." 

"  No,  he  ain't  here,  to-day,  Adny," 
replied  Mrs.  Minturn,  relieved  to  know 
that  the  telegram  was  not  for  her  hus- 
band or  herself.  "  He's  off  fishin'  up  to 
Dodd's  pond.  Started  'fore  daylight. 
Went  all  alone,  too." 

"Hum!"  said  Adna  Lewis  reflect- 
ively. "Dodd's  pond,  eh?  That's  a 
long  way  off — upward  of  12  miles.  Go 
with  a  team  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Say  when  he  was  comin'  back  ?  " 

"  Probably  not  till  9  or  half-past  to- 
night. Said  he  was  goin'  to  drive  back 
in  the  cool  of  the  evenin'." 

"Sho!"  ejaculated  Adna.  "Now 
that's  bad  !  You  see,  Mis'  Minturn,  I 
know  what's  in  that  telegram  —  of 
course.  It  says :  '  Yours  received. 
On  my  way  home  to  Denver.  Meet  me 
Lapham  Junction  2:30  to-day.  Flor- 
ence.' Now,  that  looks  to  me  kind  of 
urgent — don't  it  to  you  ?  '  Florence,'  I 
take  it,  's  that  gal  they  say  has  jilted 
him.  Now  something 's  happened  that 
makes  her  ready  to  patch  it  up,  per- 
'aps,  if  Harris  comes  right  to  the 
scratch,  duly  prompt,  humble,  and  so 
forth.  And  there  he  is  12  miles  away 
in  the  woods  to  Dodd's  pond,  and  the 
train  leaves  for  Lapham  Junction  at 
11:45.  He  won't  be  there.  She'll  be 
in  an  awful  huff — and,  prob'ly,  that'll  be 
and  end  o'  the  hull  thing." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Minturn.  Her  face  was  full  of  motherly 
distress.  "It's  such  a  pity,  Adny  !  " 
she  cried.  "  Poor  Harris — and  he's  so 
broke  up  over  it !  You  jest  ought  to  see 
how  he's  lost  flesh.  Goes  mopin'  around 
and  can't  eat  hardly  a  thing.  Forgets 
what  he  was  going  to  do  the  minute  he 
sets  out  to  do  it.  Won't  set  with  us  in 
the  evenin' — sets  in  his  room.  He's 
took  her  picture  out  o'  the  frame  on  his 
table  andhid  it  awaysomewheres.  Poor 
Harris — if  he'd  only  b'en  expectin'  a 
telegram  !  There  ain't  no  way  we  can 
git  him  to  Lapham  Junction  to-day,  is 
there,  Adny  ?  " 

"Nop — not 's  I  see,"  replied  the  sta- 
tion agent  gloomily.  ' '  The  fastest  boss 
couldn't  get  to  the  pond  and  git  him 
back  by  train  time.  And  them  hill 
roads  are  awful !  " 

"  Adny  1 "  exclaimed  little  Mrs.  Min- 


turn with  sudden  resolution,  "  I'm  goin' 
to  Lapham  Junction  myself  !  " 

"What !  "  cried  the  station  agent,  in- 
credulously. "You?  You  hain't  b'en 
away  f'om  home  for  fifteen  years  I  " 

"  I  know  it,  Adny — I  know  it  1 "  re- 
plied the  little  gray-haired  woman.  "  I 
never  set  foot  on  a  train  of  cars  but 
once,  and  that  was  when  the  road  was 
first  built  and  my  husband  wanted  me 
to  go  with  him  and  the  other  stockhold- 
ers and  their  wives  on  the  openin'  ex- 
cursion. I  was  shook  up  so  then  that  I 
hain't  well  got  over  it  yit,  and  I  vowed 
I'd  never  ride  on  the  cars  again.  But  I 
don't  care,  Adny.  I'm  goin'  now,  sure  1 
I'm  a-goin'  to  do  it  for  Harris'  sake. 
Why,  he's  jest  like  one  o'  my  own  boys, 
Adny,  the  way  I  feel  toward  him.  I'm 
a-goin'  to  see  that  gal  and  explain 
things.  I'd  know  her,  from  her  picture, 
m  a  minute.  'F  I  can  set  things  right 
between  Harris  and  her  I'm  a-goin'  to 
do  it.  Poor  boy  !  I  jest  wish  she  could 
see  how  it's  wore  on  him.  The  only 
reason  he  went  off  fishin'  to-day  was  to 
git  away  from  folks  and  be  alone  where 
the'  wouldn't  nobody  see  him.  He  won't 
fish  none,  I  warrant  you  !  Why,  the 
crazy-headed  boy  went  off  without  dig- 
gin'  a  mite  o'  bait !  " 

Adna  Lewis  chuckled  softly.  This  was 
a  situation  that  appealed  to  him. 

"Git  a  ticket  to  Lapham  Junction  all 
ready  forme,  Adny,"  admonished  Mrs. 
Minturn,  folding  her  dustcloth  and  turn- 
ing toward  the  house.  "  I  wouldn't  miss 
that  train  for  anything  !  I'll  jest  set 
out  some  cold  vittles  for  Hiram,  and 
leave  a  note  for  him,  and  change  my 
dress,  and  then  I'll  come  right  down  to 
the  deepo.  Land  !  If  I  could  only  set 
things  right  for  Harris,  how  pleased  I'd 
be ! " 

An  hour  and  a  quarter  before  train 
time  Mrs.  Minturn  hurried  into  the  lit- 
tle Jericho  station  and  bought  her  ticket 
for  Lapham  Junction.  She  wore  her 
best  Sunday  dress  and  bonnet  and  car- 
ried a  little  old-fashioned  "reticule," 
covered  with  black  beads.  In  this  bag 
she  had  put  a  slender  luncheon,  done 
up  in  brown  paper,  two  extra  handker- 
chiefs, a  bottle  of  smelling  salts,  a  bot- 
tle of  painkiller  and  a  folded  sheet  of 
paper,  on  which  were  written  her  name 
and  address,  with  full  directions  for 
conveying  her  body  home  in  case  she 
should  be  killed. 

She  put  her  ticket  into  her  purse  and 
her  purse  into  the  capacious  pocket  of 
her  Sunday  dress,  and  sat  down,  per- 
fectly contented,  to  wait  for  the  train. 
It  did  not  concern  her  that  she  was  an 
hour  too  early.  The  only  thing  that 
she  had  feared  was  that  she  might  be 
a  minute  too  late.  The  sweet  careworn 
old  face  was  placid  and  hopeful  as  she 
sat  looking  out  of  the  depot  window  at 
familiar  fields  and  woods,  which,  some- 
how, she  hardly  recognized  from  this 
untoward  point  of  view.  She  was  full 
of  a  great  and  prayerful  desire  to  set 
matters  right  between  the  young  prin- 
cipal of  the  village  academy  and  this 
girl,  whose  picture  had  stood  on  his 
table  ever  since  he  came  to  board  with 
the  Minturns.  In  some  way  there  had 
been  a  falling  out  between  them.  She 
knew  it  the  very  day  the  unfortunate 
letter  had  come  from  Florence — she 
knew  it  from  Harris'  face.  Then  in  a 
few  days  the  postmaster  knew  it,  be- 
cause the  letters  between  the  lovers 
stopped.  Then  the  whole  village  knew 
it ;  for  what  the  country  postmaster 
knows,  everybody  knows.  Mrs.  Minturn 
had  gone  into  the  pantry  and  cried  when 
the  picture  of  Florence  disappeared 
from  Harris'  table.  She  did  not  look 
about  for  it  in  his  room,  as  some  wo- 
men might  have  done  perhaps.  But 
she  knew  perfectly  well  where  it  was 
without  looking.  It  was  between  the 
leaves  of  Harris'  Bible,  in  his  trunk. 

At  length  the  train  for  Lapham  Junc- 
tion arrived  at  Jericho  depot,  and  Adna 
Lewis,  in  spite  of  his  habitual  whirl- 
wind of  "pesky  hurry"  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, found  time  to  assist  Mrs.  Minturn 
aboard  the  dreaded  cars  and  admonish 
the  conductor  to  be  sure  and  see  that 
she  got  safely  off  at  the  Junction.  The 
last  thing  Adna  saw  as  the  train  moved 
slowly  away  was  the  pale  but  deter- 
mined face  of  the  little  peacemaker, 
pressed  against  the  window,  gazing 
back  at  her  beloved  home. 

Florence  Apple  ton  had  an  hour  to 
wait  at  Lapham  Junction.    The  train 


from  Jericho  was  due  to  arrive  only 
twenty  minutes  before  she  must  leave 
on  the  west  bound  express.  If  Harris 
came,  there  would  be,  perhaps,  fifteen 
minutes  for  them  to  undo  the  terrible 
tangle  which  had  come  about  in  the 
course  of  correspondence,  and  which 
letters  had  only  served  to  make  inex- 
tricably worse.  But  what  cannot  love 
do  in  a  minute,  nay,  in  a  second,  with 
the  help  of  propinquity  and  the  meet- 
ing of  young,  eloquent  eyes  !  It  would 
all  depend,  thought  Florence,  upon  other 
things  than  words,  than  arguments, 
than  explanations.  It  would  depend 
upon  the  subtle  messages  that  passed 
between  their  souls,  when  they  stood 
once  more  face  to  face.  For  her  own 
part  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  told  her 
that  love  would  not  have  to  knock  long 
nor  hard  at  its  gates,  if  he  came  with 
the  right  look  and  word.  Ah,  this  pain 
of  estrangement !  It  had  written  itself 
unmistakeably  in  the  girl's  fair  young 
face  also. 

The  train  from  Jericho  pulled  in  at 
the  Junction  exactly  on  time.  Flore»ce 
had  been  pacing  up  and  down  the  plat- 
forni  for  ten  minutes,  listening  and 
looking  for  it.  Now  her  eyes  devoured 
with  eagerness  every  passenger  who 
alighted,  and  her  color  came  and  went 
with  alternate  expectation  and  disap- 
pointment. Harris  had  not  come  !  She 
saw  the  conductor  helping  the  last  pas- 
senger down  the  steps — a  little,  gray- 
haired  woman,  wearing  an  old-fashioned 
gown  and  bonnet  and  carrying  a  black 
reticule  in  her  hand.  Tears  of  bitter 
disappointment  and  chagrin  sprang  to 
the  girl's  eyes,  but  she  dashed  them 
away,  whirled  on  her  heel  and  was 
about  to  re-enter  the  station,  when  a 
light  touch  fell  on  her  arm. 

She  turned  and  with  the  anguish  and 
self-pity  and  suppressed  tears  still  in 
them,  her  eyes  met  the  soft,  gentle, 
pleading,  yet  desperately  earnest  look 
of  the  old  lady  in  the  odd  gown.  Ah  ! 
If  love  had  only  come  looking  into  her 
eyes  like  that  !  How  easily  all  had  been 
righted. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  little,  gray- 
haired  woman,  "  but  is  your  first  name 
Florence,  and  do  you  know  anybody  by 
the  name  of  Harris  Mills  ? 

A  look  of  blushing,  swift  surprise, 
followed  by  one  of  reserve  and  almost 
resentment,  leaped  into  the  girl's  blue 
eyes.  How  came  this  woman  to  know 
her  secret?  What  did  it  all  mean? 
Could  Harris  have  sent  her  ?  Perhaps 
— and  the  blue  eyes  softened  a  little — 
perhaps  he  was  sick  ! 

"Yes,"  she  answered  frankly,  "my 
name  is  Florence  Appleton.  I  know 
Mr.  Mills,  and  was  expecting  him  by 
this  train.  Has  he  sent  any  message  by 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Minturn. 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  haughtily. 
"Why  do  you  presume  to  address  me 
then  ?"  she  demanded  in  a  cold  voice. 
"  I  have  no  idea  who  you  are." 

"  He  couldn't  come,"  replied  the  emis- 
sary of  Love  quietly.  "  He  was  away 
for  all  day.  He  didn't  get  your  tele- 
gram. So  I  come  for  him.  He  boards 
with  me.  I  hain't  rode  on  the  cars  for 
fifteen  years,  and  I  vowed  I'd  never 
ride  on  'em  again  ;  but  when  I  see  that 
Harris  couldn't  git  here  no  ways  I  come 
for  him.  I  come  to  tell  you  that  you're 
killin'  him — jest  killin'  him,  sure  as  the 
world,  poor  boy  !  He  hain't  b'en  himself 
sence  he  took  your  picture  out  o'  the 
frame  and  hid  it  away  somewheres. 
He's  jest  goin'  the  way  that  I've  seen 
lots  of  'em  go,  when  they  love  the  way 
he  loves,  and  git  jilted.  They  git  paler 
and  paler  and  thinner  and  thinner,  and 
then  they  go  into  a  decline  and  con- 
sumption or  somethin'  gits  hold  of  'em, 
and  that's  the  last.  You're  killin'  him 
jest  the  same  way  I've — " 

"Stop!  Don't  say  that,"  cried  the 
girl,  clutching  Mrs.  Minturn's  arm  with 
a  trembling  hand.  "Don't  say  that  I 
You'll  kill  me  if  you  do.  You  talk  as  if 
the  suffering  was  all  his.  Don't  you 
believe  I  have  suffered  too  ?  Don't  you 
think  love-sickness  can  kill  a  woman 
as  well  as  a  man  ?  What  right  have 
you  to  accuse  me  of  being  any  more  to 
blame  than  he  is  ?  What  right  have  you 
to  say  that  I  jilted  him,  when  I — when 
I— " 

The  proud,  sweet  young  face  quiv- 
ered ;  the  little  gray-gloved  hands  went 
up  to  hide  it;  the  tense  voice  broke  into 
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shaken  sobs.  Little  Mrs.  Minturn  said 
nothing,  but  slipped  her  arms  gently 
about  the  girl's  waist.  The  next  instant 
Florence  Appleton  was  sobbing  on  her 
shoulder.  They  two  were  alone  on  the 
station  platform.  All  the  other  pas- 
sengers had  gone  inside,  and  the  train 
for  Jericho  had  backed  away  and  disap- 
peared. 

"  There  I  There  1 "  said  Mrs.  Minturn, 
at  length,  when  she  had  let  the  girl  ease 
her  heart  a  little.  "Harris  loves  you 
'most  to  death,  or  I  shouldn't  have 
come,  for  his  sake,  to  tell  you  so.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  who's  to 
blame,  now  that  it's  all  right.  I'm  aw- 
ful glad  I  come  !  Harris'U  be  so  glad, 
when  the  gits  home  to-night  I  " 

A  shrill  whistle  woke  the  echoes  of 
the  hills  around  the  lonely  junction. 

"Why,  that  must  be  my  train  !  "  cried 
the  girl,  lifting  her  head.  I  must  hurry 
— but  stop  I  Take  this  to  Harris,  and 
tell  him  I  will  write  to  him  on  the 
train  this  afternoon.  He  will  get  it  to- 
morrow." 

She  unclasped  a  little  pin  from  the 
collar  of  her  dress,  and  handed  it  to 
Mrs.  Minturn.  It  was  a  topaz  in  a  dainty 
gold  setting — and  in  the  language  of 
gems  the  topaz  is  for  fidelity  ! 

The  hissing  express  train  stopped  for 
a  moment  and  took  a  slight  girlish  fig- 
ure on  board.  Then  it  thundered  away  i 
again,  with  a  fair  face  shining  back  at 
Love's  emissary  through  a  mist  of 
happy  tears. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Corpulence. 

The  amount  of  fat  normally  present  in 
the  human  body  varies  with  age.  It  is 
considerable  in  infancy,  slight  in  child- 
hood, least  of  all  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  twentieth  year,  increases  gradually 
from  this  time  to  about  the  fortieth 
year,  increases  more  rapidly  for  a  few 
years,  then  remains  stationary  for  a 
time,  and  finally  diminishes  again  in  old 
age. 

Generally  speaking,  an  increase  of 
fat  within  moderate  limits  is  a  sign  of 
health,  just  as  a  decrease  may  be  the 
reverse,  but  when  the  increase  is  ex- 
cessive it  constitutes  a  true  disease. 

It  is  difiScult  to  define  the  limit  where 
a  healthy  embonpoint  ends  and  abnor- 
mal corpulence  begins.  Life  insurance 
companies  have  tables  showing  the 
proper  ratio  of  weight  to  height  at  the 
different  ages,  but  the  figures  are,  of 
course,  only  averages. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  when 
the  accumulation  of  fat  causes  discom- 
fort, short  breath  on  moderate  exer- 
cise, and  a  feeling  of  fullness  in  the 
head  on  stooping,  it  constitutes  obesity 
or  corpulence. 

The  trouble  is  a  disorder  of  nutrition 
characterized  by  faulty  elaboration  and 
deficient  oxidation  of  the  food,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  undue  amount  of 
fat  is  formed  and  deposited  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  as  often  hered- 
itary as  acquired. 

The  treatment  of  obesity  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  was  thought  to  be  when  the 
so-called  banting  system  was  origin- 
ated. This  system  consists  in  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  diet  of  all  starches, 
sweets  and  fats.  It  is  usually  success- 
ful in  reducing  the  weight,  but  unless 
carried  out  under  careful  medical  super- 
Tision  it  may  seriously  affect  the  gen- 
eral health. 

The  same  is  true,  perhaps,  even  to  a 
greater  degree,  of  other  systems  in 
which  the  amount  of  fiuids  is  greatly 
restricted. 

The  management  of  a  case  of  obesity 
is  in  general  similar  to  that  of  gout  in 
the  intervals  of  acute  attacks,  or  of 
the  uric  acid  diathesis,  with  some  slight 
modification  in  the  diet  necessitated  by 
the  altered  conditions.  The  patient 
should  live  much  in  the  open  air,  drink 
freely  of  water  between  meals  and  bed- 
time, and  exercise  systematically.  Eed 
meats  should  be  partaken  of  sparingly, 
or,  better,  not  at  all,  and  starchy  foods 
and  sweets  should  also  be  excluded  for 
the  most  part. — Youth's  Companion. 


The  Smack  in  School. 

A  district  school,  not  far  away, 
Mid  Berkshire  hills,  one  winter's  day, 
Was  humming  with  its  wonted  noise 
Of  three  score  mingled  girls  and  hoys; 
Some  few  upon  their  tasks  intent, 
But  more  on  furtive  mischief  hent, 
The  while  the  master's  downward  look 
Was  fastened  on  a  copybook; 
When  suddenly,  behind  his  back. 
Rose  sharp  and  clear  a  rousing  smack  I 
As  'twere  a  battery  of  bliss 
Let  off  in  one  tremendous  kiss  1 
"What's  that?"  the  startled  master 
cries; 

"That,  thir, "  a  little  imp  replies, 

"  Wath  William  Willith,  if  you  pleathe— 

I  saw  him  kith  Thuthanna  Peathe !  " 

With  frown  to  make  a  statue  thrill, 

The  master  thundered,  "Hither,  Will!" 

Like  wretch  o'ertaken  in  his  track. 

With  stolen  chattels  on  his  back. 

Will  hung  his  head  in  fear  and  shame, 

And  to  the  awful  presence  came — 

A  great,  green,  bashful  simpleton, 

The  butt  of  all  good-natured  fun, 

With  smile  suppressed  and  birch  upraised. 

The  threatener  faltered — "I'm  amazed 

That  you,  my  biggest  pupil,  should 

Be  guilty  of  an  act  so  rude  ! 

Before  the  whole  set  school  to  boot — 

What  evil  genius  put  you  to't  ?  " 

"  'Twas  she  herself,  sir,"  sobbed  the  lad, 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  bad; 

But  when  Susannah  shook  her  curls. 

And  whispered,  I  was  'fraid  of  girls, 

And  dursn't  kiss  a  baby's  doll, 

I  couldn't  stand  it,  sir,  at  all. 

But  up  and  kissed  her  on  the  spot  1 

I  know— boo-hoo — I  ought  to  not. 

But,  somehow,  from  her  looks — boo-hoo — 

I  thought  she  kind  o'  wished  me  to  1 " 


Not  Born  For  It. 


Nan — Kitty,  what  does  thenewbook- 
Keeper  look  like  ? 

Kitty — Well,  he  looks  like  a  man  who 
always  had  to  put  on  his  necktie  while 
running  to  catch  a  train. — Indianapolis 
Journal. 


The  author  of  "Walks  and  Talks" 
gives  a  rat  trainer's  statement,  in  sup- 
port of  the  saying,  "Culture  can  in- 
crease the  size,  quality  and  flavor, 
but  it  cannot  change  the  kind."  After 
seeing  different  rats  perform  various 
feats  the  writer  said  to  the  trainer  : 

"  I  understand  that  you  can't  teach 
any  rat  to  do  anything  you  happen  to 
want  him  to  learn  to  do  ?  " 

"Oh,  nein,  nein  ! "  the  trainer  re- 
plied. "You  can't  only  deach  a  rat  to 
do  vot  he  vos  made  to  do.  Und  ven  a 
man  is  a  goot  rat  deacher  he  knows 
dot  ding,  and  he  vont  dry  to  deach  a 
rat  vot  he  can't  learn.  Und  dot  is 
yoost  the  tifference  between  a  goot  rat 
deacher  und  a  shool  deacher,"  he 
added.  "A  shool  deacher,  he  dinks 
he  can  deach  any  shild  anyding  vot  he 
bleases.  But  he  couldn't  do  it !  Shil- 
dren  is  yoost  like  rats.  Some  vill  learn 
von  ding,  und  some  vill  learn  anoder 
ding,  und  dot's  a  goot  shool  deacher  dot 
knows  dot  ding,  und  vorks  dot  vay." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  could  ever  learn 
to  teach  rats  as  you  do  ? "  said  the 
writer. 

The  trainer  eyed  him  a  moment,  and 
then  said:  "No,  you  couldn't  do  id. 
You  vasn't  der  right  kint  of  a  man. 
Ven  a  man  makes  a  goot  rat  deacher 
he  vos  got  to  been  born  yoost  on  pur- 
pose for  dot  beezness,  und  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  vos  born  dot  vay." — Youth's 
Companion. 

Mama  (reprovingly) — Gertie,  did  you 
tumble  into  bed  without  saying  your 
prayers  ? 

Gertie — Yes,  mama.  You  see,  I 
'spected  I'd  be  pretty  tired  to-night,  so 
I  said  an  encore  after  my  prayers  this 
morning. — Puck. 

Captious  mother — What  do  you  want 
to  marry  that  young  man  for  ?  He 
doesn't  know  enough  to  set  the  world  on 
fire. 

Sensible  daughter — May  be  not  ;  but 
he  says  he  knows  enough  to  set  the 
kindling  wood  in  the  kitchen  range  on 
fire. — Somerville  Journal. 


Daughter — Yes,  he  proposed  to  me, 
and  made  me  just  shudder. 

Mother — Why,  he  has  a  fair  income 
and  is  quite  respectable. 

Daughter  —  Ah,  but  mamma,  how 
could  I  intrust  my  whole  fortune  to  a 
man  so  reckless  and  improvident  as  to 
want  to  marry  ? — Life. 

Seldum  Fedd — Say,  Soiled,  how  do 
you  define  '  faith '  ? 

Soiled  Spooner — Ah  !  Dat's  what  en- 
ables kind  old  ladies  to  t'ink  dey  are  do- 
in'  good  when  dey  feed  us.— Puck. 


Whence  Came  the  Name  America? 

That  America  derives  its  name  from 
Amerigo  Vespucci  has  been  regarded 
as  a  certainty.  Now,  however,  a  his- 
torian comes  forward  and  assures  us 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  This  historian 
is  Ricardo  Palma,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Lima,  Peru.  He  in- 
sists that  America  was  not  named  af- 
ter Amerigo  Vespucci,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  Amerigo  Vespucci  was 
named  after  America. 

Senor  Palma,  who  has  studied  this 
subject  for  several  years,  maintains 
that  Vespucci's  first  name  was  Al- 
berico.  "The  name  'America'"  he 
says,  "is  derived  from  a  place  in  Nic- 
aragua, being  the  name  of  a  hill  in 
the  province  of  Chanvoles.  Further- 
more, the  penultimate  syllable  '  ic ' 
is  very  often  found  in  the  words  used 
by  the  Indians  of  South  America  and 
the  natives  of  the  Antillies.  The  syl- 
lable itself  signifies  something  large 
and  lofty,  and  is  found  in  the  names  of 
non-volcanic  mountains." 

He  further  points  out  that  Columbus 
did  not  use  the  word  "  America  "  in  his 
letters  when  he  referred  to  the  events 
of  his  first  voyage.  "It  is  more  than 
probable,"  he  continues,  "that  he 
learned  through  one  of  his  attendants 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  by  some  na- 
tives in  a  place  called  America.  In 
this  way  it  is  likely  that  the  name 
gradually  became  known  throughout 
Europe.  At  that  time  the  only  geo- 
graphical account  of  the  western  hem- 
isphere was  the  one  by  Alberico  Ves- 
pucci, which  was  published  In  Latin  in 
1505,  and  in  German  in  1508.  Geogra- 
phers presumbly  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Alberico  had  given  the 
name  America  not  merely  to  a  single 
hill  or  mountain,  but  to  the  entire 
country. 

"When  the  first  map  of  the  con- 
tinent bearing  the  title  'Province  of 
America '  was  published  in  Barcelona, 
in  1522,  Columbus  and  his  companions 
were  long  dead,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  protest  against  the  misuse  of  the 
name.  Furthermore,  there  was  no 
one  in  all  Europe  who  bore  the  name 
Amerigo,  and  as  Vespucci's  name  was 
Alberico,  geographers  and  historians 
would  surely  have  given  the  new  con- 
tinent the  name  if  they  had  desired  to 
honor  him  in  this  fashion. 

"Newly  discovered  countries  were 
only  named  after  sovereigns,  as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land and  the  Philippines,  and  when 
explorers  did  give  names  to  countries 
they  selected  those  of  their  own  fam- 
ilies, as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Van- 
couver and  Magellan.  The  origin  of 
such  places  as  Columbia,  Columbus  and 
Colon  can  also  be  clearly  traced." — 
Bassett's  Scrap  Book. 


Troublesome  Pests. 


Red  ants  are  likely  to  leave  if  you 
welcome  them  with  sulphur. 

Put  the  sulphur  in  little  bags  and 
lay  in  the  drawer  or  on  the  shelves 
which  the  red  ants  visit.  Almost  any- 
thing that  has  a  pungent  odor  is  likely 
to  discourage  ants.  In  fact,  there  are 
so  many  good  ways  of  getting  rid  of 
them  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be 
entered  into  competition  with  roaches, 
whose  superiority,  to  most  of  the 
methods  that  are  used  in  fighting 
them,  would  be  praiseworthy  if  it  were 
not  so  very  annoying.  Cayenne  pep- 
per sprinkled  into  cracks  where  the 
ants  congregate  will  dislodge  them,  says 
the  New  York  Sun.  Turpentine  ap- 
plied to  the  cupboard  shelves  will 
usually  drive  the  ants  out,  although 
sometimes  more  than  one  application 
of  the  turpentine  may  be  necessary. 
But  turpentine  is  not  pleasant  to  use 
about  food,  and,  therefore,  borax  is 
often  used  instead  when  trying  to  rid 
the  cupboard  shelves  of  ants. 

One  cure  for  roaches  is  perfect 
cleanliness.  Any  scraps  of  food  lying 
about  will  attract  them  ;  grease  stains 
will  supply  them  with  food  ;  a  greasy 
sink  is  their  delight,  and  carelessly  kept 
food  calls  them  from  afar  and  near. 
Once  fairly  established  in  the  kitchen, 
the  battle  is  on,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  roach  »vill  be  worsted 
and  put  to  flight. 


Her  Signature. 

"Yes  I    I'm  glad  my  name  is  May, 
It's  short  and  sweet  as  you  might  say. 
So  I  think  it's  just  as  well 
It's  not  Cathlean  or  Issabell, 
For,  if  it  had  been,  there's  no  telling 
What  might  have  happened  to  the  spell- 
ing." —St.  Nicholas. 

"Good  Lord,  in  every  time  and  place 
Give  meat  enough  for  saying  grace  ; 
But  if  no  meat  Thou  art  bestowing, 
Give  us  bread  enough  to  keep  us  going  !  " 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  Boss:  "If  we  are  to  retain  your 
services,  Mr.  Lambkin,  you  must  take 
more  care  of  your  appearance.  You 
look  as  if  you  hadn't  shaved  for  a 
week."  The  Clerk:  "But,  sir,  I  am 
growing  a  beard."  "That's  no  ex- 
cuse. You  must  do  that  sort  of  thing 
out  of  business  hours."  —  Glasgow 
Times. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Grated  Apple  Pie.  —  Line  a  very 
deep  pie  plate  with  a  rich  paste.  Peel 
three  tart  apples  and  grate  them. 
Cream  three  ounces  of  butter  with 
three  of  sugar,  or  use  thick  cream  in- 
stead of  butter.  Mix  with  the  apples 
and  add  the  grated  peel  and  one-half 
the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Beat  three  eggs 
well,  yolks  and  whites  separately,  and 
mix  all  together.  Bake  in  a  moder- 
ately hot  oven  without  any  upper  crust. 
Serve  with  cream. 

White  Nut  Cake. — Cream  one-half  a 
cup  of  butter,  and  work  into  it  one  and 
a  quarter  cups  of  sugar.  When  per- 
fectly smooth,  add  two  cups  of  flour 
sifted  with  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  one  cup  of  walnuts  or  hickory 
nuts  chopped  in  small  pieces,  three- 
quarters  of  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  and 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  stiff. 
Flavor  with  a  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 
If  chopped  almonds  should  be  used, 
flavor  with  a  few  drops  of  almond. 
Bake  in  small  cakes,  and  when  done 
frost  and  put  a  large  nut  on  top  of 
each.  Or  bake  in  a  fluted  pan  with  a 
cone  in  the  center,  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven.  It  should  bake  in  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  minutes. 

Suet  Pudding.— One  cupful  of  New 
Orleans  molasses,  one  cupful  of  light 
brown  sugar,  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of 
raisins,  seeded  and  cut  up,  one-half  cup 
of  currants;  mix  above  ingredients 
and  add  one  cupful  of  sour  milk  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  pinches  of 
cinnamon,  one  pinch  of  cloves,  one- 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  cup- 
ful of  chopped  suet,  enough  flour  to 
make  quite  stiff;  put  into  greased  cake 
tin  with  a  hole  in  the  center;  steam  two 
hours;  serve  with  hot  brandy  sauce. 
This  pudding  can  be  resteamed  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  will  keep  well.  To 
make  the  sauce  take  three-fourths  of  a 
cup  of  butter,  beaten  with  one  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour;  pour  into  three-fourths  of 
a  pint  of  boiling  water;  stir  until 
smooth;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
brandy.  May  be  served  hot,  or  is  good 
eating  when  cold. 
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Produce  Market 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  18,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Kod  per  bushel: 

Dee.  May. 

Wednesday   71^@70Ji  H%®1S% 

Thursday  70H@70X  73«@74 

Friday   70   @70X  73H@73X 

Saturday  *  @    ®  

Monday  

Tuesday   70X@72  74X@75H 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   353i@35  37X@37m 

Thursday   35  @35X  37«@37'4 

Friday   35«{g35X  37M@375Si 

Saturday  *  ®    @  

Monday  35M®36><  Zl%®2&% 

Tuesday     36H@37X  38U@39X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday   1  00  @1  00^ 

Friday   1  00  @  9i% 

Saturday  *  @  

Monday   1  (X)M@  99« 

Tuesday   1  00H@1  OOX 

Wednesday   1  00H@  99X 

♦Adjourned. 

WHEAT. 

Very  little  of  an  encouraging  character 
is  presented  for  record  in  the  immediate 
or  prospective  wheat  market.  Business 
the  past  week  has  been  exceedingly  slow. 
All  the  grain  exchanges  of  this  counti-y 
and  some  of  the  leading  ones  of  Europe 
were  closed  on  Saturday  last,  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  William  McKin- 
ley,  our  late  President.  To-morrow 
(Thursday)  the  exchanges  will  be  again 
closed  on  account  of  the  funeral  of  the 
martyred  President.  Ships  are  taking  on 
grain  at  Port  Costa,  but  they  are  not 
meeting  with  as  prompt  dispatch  as  thoy 
should,  considering  the  supply  of  tonnage 
here  and  the  large  quantities  of  wheat 
seeking  an  outlet.  About  four  dozen  ships 
are  now  in  harbor,  under  charter  for 
wheat.  This  fleet  is  sufficient  to  carry 
150,000  tons,  and  should  all  be  afloat  in- 
side of  thirty  days,  but  in  all  probability 
will  not  be  all  on  the  ocean  in  the  time 
specified.  The  fleet  inward  bound,  as  reg- 
istered at  this  date,  has  a  carrying  capac- 
ity of  300,000  tons.  All  of  these  vessels 
should  put  in  an  appearance  inside  of  four 
months.  The  freight  market  has  been 
showing  a  little  more  ease,  owing  to  accu- 
mulations of  engaged  tonnage.  The  latest 
spot  charter  reported  was  at  36s.  3d.  to 
Cork  for  orders,  showing  a  decline  of 
2s.  6d.,  the  equivalent  of  2Ac.  per  cental. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  deUvery,  $1.00J@99}c. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.04i@1.03i. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.00J®99Jc;  May,  1902,  $1.03^ 

Calirornla  Milling  It  00  ®1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   96H@  98=^ 

Oregon  Valley   95  @1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   97^@1  02% 

Washington  Club   95  @  97V4 

Off  qualities  wheat   9214®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

LIT.  quotations   6s5d®6s5Kd  5s]ld@5slli4d 

Freight  rates   40® — s 

Local  market   |1  C5@l  06ii 


The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standax-d  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

The  market  is  without  noteworthy 
change,  quotable  values  continuing  prac- 
tically as  last  stated,  but  there  is  no  spe- 
cial firmness.  Spot  stocks  are  not  espe- 
cially heavy,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  more  offering  than  there  is  immediate 
demand  for  at  full  current  rates. 
Quotable  values  for  wheat,  however,  show 
no  improvement. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  J2  25®2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  S0®2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@8  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  25@8  SO 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®8  2S 

BARLEY. 
There  is  no  lack  of  shipping  demand  for 
desirable  grades,  and  prevailing  values  for 
barley  of  this  description  are  being  well 
maintained.    Not  only  is  barley  going 


aboard  ship,  but  some  is  being  forwarded 
to  Europe  via  Panama  steamer  and  also 
via  New  Orleans,  being  wanted  abroad  by 
maltsters  before  the  sailing  vessels  could 
reach  destination.  At  corresponding  date 
two  years  ago  the  season's  shipments 
had  aggregated  75,000  tons,  and  the  rec- 
ord this  year  would  probably  have  been 
as  good,  if  strikes  and  insufiiciency  of  cars 
had  not  retarded  the  movement.  Feed 
descriptions  are  moving  slowly  on  local 
account  at  generally  unchanged  rates. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72V4@  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  ®  72!4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   7T/s®  83Ji 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  OO  @1  05 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  ®  90 

OATS. 

While  buyers  are  not  disposed  in  most 
instances  to  take  hold  freely  at  full  cur- 
rent figures,  it  is  tne  exception  when  they 
are  able  to  operate  at  material  conces- 
sions, especially  when  best  grades  are  de- 
sired. Little  or  no  undue  selling  pressure 
is  being  exerted.  The  Government  is 
buying  considerable  oats  at  Northern 
points  and  in  this  center. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  ®1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  00  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  00  ®1  17H 

Milling   1  20  ®1  SO 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  224@1  30 

Black  Russian   85  ®1  15 

Red   95  ®1  25 

CORN. 

Stocks  of  all  descriptions  are  of  very 
small  volume,  making  it  difficult  for  the 
time  being  to  quote  values.  As  can  be 
readily  inferred,  business  is  mostly  of  a 
retail  character. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  70  @l  75 

Large  Yellow   1  65  ®1  70 

Small  Yellow   I  75  @  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  60  @1  65 

RYE. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  much  doing 
in  this  cereal.  Prices  remain  at  a  low 
range. 

Good  to  choice,  new   77V4@  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 
The  views  of  local  millers  are  not  ex- 
alted as  to  values,  but  they  are  securing 
very  little  buckwheat  at  present  at  the 
prices  named. 

'3ood  to  choice   1  40  @1  50 

BEANS. 

New  beans  are  coming  forward,  but  not 
in  very  heavy  quantity,  and  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  no  special  glut  of 
offerings  in  the  near  future.  Arrivals  of 
new  crop  thus  far  have  been  mainly  Lady 
Washingtons  or  Large  Whites,  although 
some  Blackeyes  and  a  few  Bayos  and 
Pinks  have  been  received.  It  will  be  sev- 
eral weeks,  however,  before  colored  beans 
will  likely  arrive  in  anything  like  whole- 
sale quantity,  the  colored  as  a  rule  being 
a  little  later  in  maturing  than  white  beans. 
There  is  a  very  fair  inquiry  for  new  crop, 
both  on  local  account  and  for  shipment. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                    4  75  ®5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice               4  90  ©5  00 

Lady  Washington                            2  75  ®3  00 

Pinks                                                2  25  @2  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                       2  75  @S  00 

Reds                                                 3  00  ®8  25 

Red  Kidney                                    4  00  @4  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choice.                      6  40  @6  50 

Black-eye  Beans                              3  CO  @3  25 

Garbanzos,  large                             2  00  @2  25 

Qarbanzos,  small                            1  25  ®1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
The  market  is  quiet,  with  offerings  and 
demand  both  light.  In  quotable  rates 
there  are  no  changes  to  note,  but  only  for 
choice  Green  can  the  market  bo  termed 
firm.  Custom  for  Niles  peas  is  not  readily 
secured  at  extreme  current  rates. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  25  ®2  50 

Nlles  Peas   1  50  @1  75 

WOOL. 

The  local  market  shows  much  the  same 
general  condition  as  for  a  fortnight  or 
more  preceding.  There  is  little  desirable 
wool  now  offering  in  this  center.  There 
is  no  lack  of  demand  for  fine  wools,  espe- 
cially for  free  stock,  and  market  for  same 
is  firm  at  the  quotations.  Fall  wool  is  not 
arriving  freely,  and  much  of  that  coming 
forward  represents  purchases  made  in  the 
interior  in  the  interest  of  shippers  and 
dealers  in  this  center. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  @8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @]0 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®I2 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free    9  ®11 

Northern  Mountain  defective    8  ®9 

Middle  Counties   8  ®10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6!^®  6% 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7M®  9 

HOPS. 

Shipments  of  new  crop  hops  are  being 


made  to  England  and  the  East,  but  mostly 
if  not  wholly  on  consignment,  or  else  in 
the  way  of  deliveries  on  contracts. 
Growers  are  in  most  instances  contending 
for  higher  figures  than  wholesale  operators 
will  pay  at  this  date.  While  15c  is  being 
asked  for  choice,  it  is  doubtful  if  13c  could 
be  realized,  unless  in  a  small  way  for  hops 
of  superior  quality. 

Good  to  choice  1901  crop   11  @13 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Less  trouble  is  being  experienced  locally 
in  making  deliveries  of  hay  than  during 
greater  part  of  past  month,  but  there  is 
difficulty  in  securing  cars  to  bring  all  the 
hay  forward  which  is  awaiting  shipment. 
That  there  will  be  any  great  relief  imme- 
diately on  the  latter  score  is  doubtful. 
Values  continue  quotably  unchanged, 
with  market  moderately  firm  for  choice 
to  select,  but  weak  for  the  lower  grades. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   7  50@10  £0 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8B0®10  50 

Clover   6  50®  7  00 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  10  00 

Straw,  V  bale   25®  40 

MILLSTUPFS. 
There  are  no  accumulations  of  conse- 
quence of  mill  offal  of  any  description  and 
prices  remain  at  a  high  range.  In  market 
for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  there 
are  no  radical  changes,  but  last  named 
product  is  held  with  decided  firmness. 

Bran,  ¥  ton   20  50@21  50 

Middlings   21  50®23  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    21  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  00®  17  50 

Commeal   34  00®  

Cracked  Corn   85  00®  

SEEDS. 

For  the  several  kinds  quoted  herewith 
the  market  is  exceedingly  quiot.  Spot 
stocks  and  offerings  are  of  too  light  vol- 
ume to  admit  at  the  moment  of  any  ex- 
tensive trading.  Values  remain  quotably 
in  same  position  as  previously  noted. 

J'er  ctl. 

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3M® 

Rape   Hi® 

Hemp   iH®  3H 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Not  much  doing  in  this  department.  A 
few  Wool  Bags  and  Fruit  Sacks  are  mov- 
ing into  the  interior,  with  values  for  both 
ruling  steady.  Gra'n  Bags  are  now  re- 
ceiving practically  no  attention. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   IH®  7V4 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  7  ®  IH 

Wool  Sacks,  4  B>8  8>  ®36 

Woolsacks,  3V4  fts  83  ®31 

Fleece  Twine   S%®— 

Gunnies   — ®— 

Bean  Bags   5^®  5!K 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  bH,  6,  6M 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7H 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  is  as  a  whole  showing 
steadiness,  but  prices  are  being  a  little 
better  sustained  on  Wet  Salted  than  on 
Dry  Hides,  the  market  being  roalatively 
firmer  locally  than  it  is  East.  Pelts  are  in 
fair  request  at  quotably  unchanged  values. 
Tallow  is  meeting  with  custom  at  current 
rates  about  as  rapidly  as  received. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  CfuUt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fi>s   10^®—     9  ®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  B)S          9H@—      8  ©— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8H®  9      8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  ^  8  ®— 
LlghtCowHldes,  under50  lbs..   8^4®  9      8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—     8  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—     8  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  @—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   18  @-    H  ®- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  tbs..  16  ®—     18  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  @—     15  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium.  .  2  00  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   BO  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,     skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,     skin   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  Ifi  skin   30  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ^  skin   10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4K        @  4K 

Tallow,  No.  2   3H         ®  4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  37% 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  very  freely, 
being  unable  to  operate  at  prices  to  their 
suiting.  Growers  are  not  inclined  to 
crowd  stock  to  sale,  and  in  some  instances 
for  superior  qualities  are  realizing  slightly 
above  quotable  rates. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6M@— 


Extracted,  Light  Amber   i%®— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  ®_ 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  ®12 

Amber  Comb   7  ®9 

Dark  Comb   6  97 

BEESWAX. 
Previous  prices  continue  in  force.  Mar- 
ket is  not  be  burdened  with  offerings,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  be  overstocked  very  soon. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  0>  26  ^28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  has  shown  no  note- 
worthy changes  since  last  review.  Sup- 
plies are  equal  to  the  immediate  demand. 
Values  for  Mutton  are  being  fairly  well 
maintained,  with  no  likelihood  of  declining 
materially  In  the  near  future.  Lamb  now 
offering  Is  mostly  too  old  and  heavy  to 
command  any  very  pronounced  premium 
In  price  over  Mutton.  Veal  is  in  light 
supply  and  when  desirable  as  to  size  sells 
to  advantage.  Hogs  are  showing  slightly 
Increased  receipt,  mainly  from  stubble 
fields,  but  prices  are  being  fairly  well 
maintained,  demand  being  more  active. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  0)          6  @  6^ 

Beef,  second  quality   6  ®— 

Beef,  third  quality   5!4@— 

Mutton— ewes,  6®7c ;  wethers   7  ®  7^ 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   6  ®  6!^ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  6^ 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5Jt 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7H®  7H 

Veal,  small,  ¥  Bb   8  @10 

Veal,  large,  V  tb   8  @  8H 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   7%®  8 

POULTRY. 
Continued  cutting  competition  among 
shippers  of  Eastern  poultry,  several  large 
operators  endeavoring  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  this  market,  as  far  as  Eastern  product 
Is  concerned,  causes  generally  low  prices 
to  prevail  and  operates  against  the  pro- 
ducers In  this  State.  It  Is  quite  common 
to  have  Eastern  poultry  sold  here  at  a 
loss,  owing  to  the  struggle  of  handlers 
for  supremacy.  Fine  Broilers  and  fat 
Young  Turkeys  were  the  only  kinds 
which  were  salable  this  week  to  ad- 
vantage, and  demand  for  these  kinds  at 
full  figures  was  not  heavy. 

Old  Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb                 12  ®  IS 

Old  Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ¥  lb             9  @  10 

Young  Turkeys,  full  grown                   17  @  20 

Hens,  California,  ^  dozen                  3  50  @4  80 

Roosters,  old                                     3  50  ®4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              4  00  ®4  50 

Fryers                                              8  00  @3  50 

Broilers,  large                                8  00  ®3  60 

Broilers,  small                                  2  50  ®3  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen                        3  00  ®3  50 

Ducks,  young,  lf(  dozen                       3  50  ft  5  00 

Geese,  f  pair                                  I  50  ®1  75 

Goslings,  f»  pair                            1  5D  @1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen                       125  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®  

BUTTER. 

There  Is  no  improvement  to  record  in 
quotable  rates  or  the  general  condition  of 
the  butter  market.  Demand  for  fresh  Is 
mainly  limited  to  most  select  or  else  to 
lowest  priced  stock  for  bakers,  the  me- 
dium grades  being  greatly  neglected  on 
account  of  the  run  on  cold  storage  butter, 
stocks  of  the  latter  being  liberal. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  B>   25  ®— 

Creamery,  fiists   21  @22 

Creamery,  seconds   20  ®21 

Dairy,  select   22  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @20 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @— 

Mixed  store   14  ®16 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @2I 

Pickled  Roll,     lb    19  ®20 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @17>4 

CHEESE. 
There  are  no  large  supplies  of  domestic 
product  in  this  center,  and  no  evidence  of 
heavy  quantities  being  held  in  the  inte- 
rior. Market  is  fairly  firm,  with  sales  of 
choice  flats  up  to  12c.,  but  only  in  a  small 
way,  this  figure  being  wholly  unwar- 
ranted as  a  wholesale  quotation.  Eastern 
cheese  Is  In  moderate  supply  and  is  going 
at  12(3i]5c.,  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   11  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @10M 

California,  fair  to  good   'tM®10 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   11M®12 

EGGS. 

Strictly  fancy  fresh  eggs  are  a  rather 
scarce  article,  and  in  a  small  way  are 
bringing  tolerably  stiff  figures,  but  there 
is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  holders  of 
cold  storage  eggs  to  quote  fancy  fresh 
higher  than  warranted,  so  as  to  help  the 
sale  of  Ice-house  eggs.  Stocks  of  latter 
continue  heavy.  Some  Eastern  fresh  have 
been  sold  at  less  than  cost. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  324®— 
California,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  28  080 

California,  good  to  choice  store   23  025 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   19  @21 

Cold  Storage   19  @21 

VEGETABLES. 
The  Onion  market  has  ruled  rather 
quiet  since  last  review,  with  no  radical 
changes  In  quotable  rates  in  the  mean- 
time, but  a  rather  easy  tone.   There  were 
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tolerably  heavy  shipments  made  to  Aus- 
tralia per  last  steamer,  representing  pre- 
vious purchases.  Tomatoes  continued  in 
{ree  receipt  and  market  favored  buyers. 
Much  of  the  Green  Corn  now  arriving  is 
too  old  to  be  desirable,  and  prices  for  such 
stock  rule  low.  Most  vegetables  in  season 
were  in  ample  supply  for  all  immediate 
needs. 

Asparagus,  ^  box  

Beans,  String,  *  ft  

Beans,  Lima,  IS*  B)  

Beans,  Wax,  ^  ft  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  fts. 


Corn,  Green,  f,  sack  

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  ^  large  crate. 


Garlic,  *  ft  

Okra,  Green  tox  

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ^  cental  

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  f»  ft  

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ^  sack  

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  sack  

Peppers,  Bell,  box  

Squash  Summer,  ^  small  box  

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  V  large  box.. 


4 

—  @ 

40  ® 

50 

40  @ 

50 

40  @ 

75 

75  @1 

25 

25  @ 

40 

35  @ 

50 

2  @ 

3 

40  @ 

60 

90  @1 

10 

2  @ 

-  @ 

30  @ 

50 

40  @ 

60 

25  @ 

40 

50  @ 

75 

25  @ 

60 

15  @ 

30 

POTATOES. 

While  there  was  some  shipping  demand 
for  potatoes,  the  inquiry  was  light  as  com- 
pared with  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  Oregon  and 
Colorado  are  now  shipping.  Prices  have 
not  changed  here  materially  since  last  re- 
view, but  the  market  was  not  noteworthy 
for  firmness.  Some  who  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  trade  believe  the  market 
will  strengthen  again  later  on,  owing  to 
the  shortage  East.  Sweets  sold  at  a  tol- 
erably wide  range,  owing  to  great  differ- 
ence in  quality. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  9  100  lbs   1  30 

San  Leandro,  In  sacks,     cental         1  25 

River  Burbanks  In  sacks,  ^cental..  75 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks   1  00 

Sweets,  new,  f.  cental   50 


@1  60 
@1  50 
@1  20 
@1  30 
@1  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  not  in  heavy  stock,  and  for 
best  qualities  the  market  is  showing  firm- 
ness, although  not  quotably  higher. 
Gravenstein  continue  in  favor,  but  this 
variety  will  before  long  bo  out  of  sea- 
son, receipts  being  now  light.  Bellefleurs 
are  beginning  to  come  forward,  but  there 
are  few  of  present  offerings  sufficiently 
colored  to  be  desirable.  Bellefleurs  are 
selling  within  range  of  50@85c  per  box, 
with  few  green  commanding  over  65c  in  a 
wholesale  way.  Bartlett  Pears  are  in 
light  receipt,  the  season  for  same  being 
nearly  ended.  For  choice  to  select  Bart- 
letts  the  market  is  quite  firm.  Other 
pears  are  going  at  generally  unchanged 
rates.  Peaches  were  in  tolerably  liberal 
supply,  especially  in  carriers,  market  for 
latter  package  being  weak  at  40@65c  for 
freestone.  Some  Mountain  peaches  of 
superior  quality  sold  above  quotable 
rates.  Plums  went  at  much  the  same 
figures  as  quoted  preceding  week,  with 
only  moderate  quantities  offering,  espe- 
cially of  large  and  desirable  fruit.  Table 
Grapes  were  in  fair  supply,  especially 
other  than  choice  seedless,  and  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  offerings  the  market  fa- 
vored buyers.  Seedless  were  in  too  slim 
supply  to  quote.  Wine  Grapes  were  in  in- 
creased receipt  and  sold  at  a  wider  range, 
with  firmness  of  the  market  confined 
mainly  to  best  Zinfandel.  Strawberries 
arrived  sparingly,  especially  choice  Long- 
worths,  these  bringing  good  prices. 
Huckleberries  were  in  good  supply  and 
market  easy.  Melons  were  held  about  as 
last  quoted,  but  demand  was  less  active 
than  preceding  week,  weather  not  being 
so  warm. 

Apples,  fancy,  ^  4- tier  box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb.  box..  50®  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  *50-lb.  box.      35®  50 

Apples,  green, 50-lb  box   35®  60 

Blackberries,  ^  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,     crate   65®  1  25 

Figs,  2-layer  box   40®  75 

Grapes,  Isabella,  V  crate   50®  85 

Grapes,  Black,  ^  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,  *  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ^  crate   50®  65 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  ^  ton   25  00@28  00 

Grapes,  White,  ^  ton   17  00®20  00 

liOgan  Berries,  ^  chest   — ®  — 

Nutmeg  Melons,  ^  crate   40®  75 

Peaches,  ^  box   30®  65 

Pears,  Bartletts,  f(  40-ft.  box   75®  1  50 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^  box   40®  75 

Plums.  ^  crate   40®  75 

Pomegranates,  f(  box    65®  1  OO 

Prunes,  *  crate   40®  75 

Quinces,  *  box   35®  60 

Raspberries,  •»  chest     6  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  *  chest. .    6  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Large,     chest   4  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  *  100    5  00@  20  00 

Whortleberries,  f*  ft   7®  9 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

In  all  essential  respects  the  market  for 
cured  and  evaporated  fruits  is  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  noted  in  preceding 
report.  About  the  only  appreciable 
change  to  record  is  an  easier  feeling  for 


Apples,  in  sympathy  with  lower  markets 
East  for  this  fruit.  As  the  strength  of  the 
Apple  market  here  was  wholly  the  result 
of  shortages  East  and  stiff  prices  estab- 
lished there,  it  is  but  natural  that  an 
easier  feeling  should  be  experienced  here 
in  response  to  corresponding  conditions 
on  the  Atlantic  side.  That  the  weakness 
in  the  Apple  market  will  be  very  pro- 
nounced or  of  long  duration  is  not  consid- 
ered probable.  Prices  had  been  crowded 
to  tolerably  high  levels,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  slight  relapse  is  not  surpris- 
ing, particularly  at  this  time,  when  the 
bulk  of  this  year's  product  is  likely  to  be 
soon  landed  on  the  market.  The  quota- 
ble decline  on  evaporated  Apples  does  not 
exceed  half  a  cent  per  pound,  and  applies 
more  to  extreme  prices  than  to  inside  fig- 
ures. Apricots  are  not  being  eagerly 
sought  after  at  extreme  current  rates, 
especially  if  not  strictly  choice  to  fancy, 
but  there  are  no  evidences  of  buyers  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  material  concessions, 
even  on  fair  to  medium  qualities.  Peaches 
are  rather  quiet,  and  under  selling  pres- 
sure would  be  lower,  but  there  is  no  note- 
worthy crowding  of  offerings  to  sale. 
Figs  are  in  fair  request  at  unchanged 
rates.  Plums  are  not  offering  in  very 
heavy  quantity,  and  for  good  to  choice 
pitted,  buyers  find  it  necessary  to  pay 
about  the  same  figures  current  for  a  fort- 
night or  more  past.  Prunes  remain 
quotable  on  the  3@,3lc  basis  for  Ihe  four 
sizes,  these  figures  being  asked  for  old 
and  are  bid  for  new  crop,  with  little  do- 
ing, most  buyers  not  caring  to  stock  up 
with  old,  and  handlers  being  slow  to  short 
the  market  on  new  to  any  material  extent 
on  above  basis  of  values. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   TYt®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ?i  ft..   9  @10 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7 

Figs,  pressed   5 

Nectarines,     ft   5H@  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  7!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  ®  6i^ 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   8  ®  9 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  ®  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5H@  6V4 

Prunes,  Silver   — @— 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3@3Jic;  50-60s,  4!i@4V4c; 
60-70S,  3^@4c;  70-80s,  3]4^3>Ac;  8O-90s,  23!i®3c; 
110s  and  less,  2@— c. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   6 

Apples,  sliced   4 

Apples,  quartered   4 

Figs,  Black   3 

Figs,  White   3%@  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5!4®  6V4 

Pears,  prime  halves   5H@  614 

Plums,  unpitted,  *  ft   IH®  2!4 

RAISINS. 


section.  Sales  of  choice  Zinfandel  have 
been  effected  in  this  city  up  to  $30  per  ton 
for  small  lots,  the  grapes  going  to  con- 
sumers making  their  own  wine,  but  this 
figure  is  an  extreme  not  obtainable  in  a 
regular  or  wholesale  way. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


®13 


@  7/, 

®  7H 


@  7 
®  5 

@  5 

@  m 


Flour,  H  sacks  105,561 

Wheat,  centals....  123, 109 
Barley,  centals...  334,641 

Oats,  centals   32,025 

Corn,  centals   905 

Rye,  centals   360 

Beans,  sacks   9,518 

Potatoes,  sacks....  29,607 

Onions,  sacks   7,695 

Hay,  tons   3,386 

Wool,  bales   1,580 

Hops,  bales   187 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

1  249,264 

1,129,642 

696,997 

1,021,575 
1,374,739 

1,169,003 

254,464 

248,705 

14,105 

11,828 

8,355 

55,010 

30,787 

29,225 

300,008 

312,791 

71,825 

49,619 

30,563 

51,383 

17,722 

9,195 
559 

392 

BXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   65,976 

Wheat,  centals.... 116,322 
Barley,  centals. ...  175,199 

Oats,  centals   175 

Corn,  centals   766 

Beans,  sacks   143 

Hay,  bales   100 

Wool,  pounds  126,521 

Hops,  pounds  36,5.56 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pack's. . .  679 


Since 
July  1,1901. 


985,876 
578,613 
780,173 
1,340 
7,892 
1,769 
741 
341,316 
58,140 
1,420 
8,161 


Same  time 
last  year. 


562,200 
944,190 
877,960 
22,839 

4,226 
19,964 
233,621 
72,264 
794 
13,010 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Sept.  18.  —Evaporated  apples, 
common,  5@8o  ;  prime  wire  tray,  8M@  ^'Ao  ; 
choice,  9c;  fancy,  9i^@9^c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— A  moderate  demand 
and  values  as  a  rule  are  being  well  maintained. 

Prunes,  3=a@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8H@13c;  Moorpark,  9Vi®14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9V4o;  peeled,  ll@15c. 


The  market  remains  practically  as  last 
noted,  being  virtually  bare  of  old  stock 
and  too  early  for  new.  Some  purchases 
are  being  effected  in  the  sweat  boxes  at 
last  quoted  rates — 3Jc  for  Muscatels  and 
5c  for  Sultanas.  Thompson  Seedless 
promise  to  rule  high,  owing  to  very  light 
yield. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Late  Valencia  Oranges  are  in  very  fair 
supply  for  this  date,  with  demand  rather 
slow,  asking  figures  remaining  practically 
as  last  noted.  The  Lemon  market  is 
quiet  at  quotably  unchanged  values. 
Cooler  weather  and  cheap  Limes  have 
operated  against  the  advantageous  sale  of 
Lemons.  Stocks  of  Limes  were  further 
replenished  by  free  arrivals  from  Mexico, 
pi'ices  remaining  low. 

Oranges— Valencias,     box   1  50®2  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ^  box   2  75®3  00 

California,  good  to  choice   2  00@2  50 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  75 

Llmes-Mexlcan,  fi  box   3  00®3  50 

NUTS. 

A  fair  demand  for  new  crop  Almonds  is 
noted,  buyers  naming  11c  for  prime 
I  X  L's  and  llJ@12c  for  Nonpareils. 
Minor  sales  of  last  year's  Walnuts  are  re- 
ported within  range  of  ll@12c,  with 
stocks  of  same  very  light.  Peanuts  are 
meeting  with  fair  custom  at  generally  un 
changed  values,  with  no  heavy  quantity 
offering. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ^  ft  — 12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  ©12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  iVt®  5% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts   B  ®  8 

WINE. 

In  the  wholesale  market  there  is  vir- 
tually nothing  doing  in  wines,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  noteworthy  offerings.  Val- 
ues for  dry  wines  of  last  season's  vintage, 
based  on  latest  reported  transactions,  are 
nominally  22@25c.  per  gallon.  Wine 
grapes  are  in  good  request,  and  crushing 
of  same  is  now  in  process  in  most  sections 
of  the  State.  Prices  for  dry  wine  grapes 
range  from  $18  to  $25  per  ton  in  the  inte- 
rior, as  to  quality,  quantity,  variety  and 


100,000^ 
CtiOICt  g 

FOR  SEASON  1902. 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  my  28-page 
illustrated  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  cit- 
rus trees ;  the  old  sorts  and 
the  tested  new  sorts,  also 
table  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Your 
ujj^i"  address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 

SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

San  Dimas,  California. 


One  Thousand 

Men  Wanted. 

Sailors, 

Stevedores, 

Laborers. 


Steady  employment  and  good  wages  if 
work  is  satisfactory.    Apply  to 

Lumber  Dealers'  Association, 

209  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 


We  are  the  largest  mana- 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Telephone  Main  199 
Blako,   Wlorritt   db  Towno. 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No5.  BS-S7-89-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal 

BL  AKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKS  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


Farmers, 
Beat  the 
Strike 


Build  a  temporary  struc- 
ture over  your  grain  — 
build  it  of  Ruberoid  Roof- 
ing— the  most  easily  han- 
dled and  cheaply  trans- 
ported ready  roofing  manu- 
factured. It  is  water  proof 
and  will  protect  your  grain 
from  the  rain. 

It  doesn't  require  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  use 
Ruberoid  Roofing,  anyone 
can  do  it — you  can  cover 
large  surface  in  a  short 
time. 

To  receive  complete  in- 
formation address  depart- 
ment 4. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116   Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


11 


A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R   L  DURHAM. 

President. 


Write  for  new  illustrated  60=page 
Catalogue.  Free. 


$60.22 

Will  pay  lor  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAW  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOK  CATALOGUE. 


FeedS"::Feediiig. 

By  W;  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  worh 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  goUd 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 

657  PAGES,  BOTrni)  IR  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

"Greenbahk"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \A/.   JACICS«01S    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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September  21, 1901. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


A  Representative  and  Determined  Assembly  of  Wheat 
Growers. 


Grain  growers,  representing  many  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive counties  in  California,  thoroughly  aroused 
over  the  existing  conditions  which  imperil  their  crops 
and  leave  them  in  prospect  nothing  but  complete  and 
early  ruination,  gathered  in  Sacramento,  Sept.  12th. 
The  disastrous  consequences  of  the  labor  strike, 
which  prevents  the  transportation  of  the  product  of 
the  farms  in  almost  every  section,  furnished  the  theme 
for  consideration. 

The  counties  represented  were  :  Monterey,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Sutter,  Yolo,  Placer,  Merced,  Solano, 
Colusa,  Madera,  Yuba,  Tulare  and  Glenn.  The  wheat 
growers  present  numbered  nearly  200  and  were  a 
representative  body.  They  are  very  much  in  earnest 
and  declare  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand  and  they  must 
take  vigorous  measures  or  lose  their  entire  year's 
product.  They  say  they  have  waited  over  six  weeks 
for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  and  are 
forced  to  act  for  themselves. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  by  Will  S.  Green,  chairman  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Development  Association.  He  ex- 
plained the  situation  that  confronts  the  grain  grow- 
ers, and  then  G.  W.  Pierce  of  Knights  Landing  was 
elected  chairman.  "This  is  an  age,  apparently,  of 
combinations,"  said  Chairman  Pierce.  "We  are 
confronted  on  every  side  with  combinations.  Whether 
it  is  cutting  one's  hair  or  blacking  one's  boots,  it  mat- 
ters not — the  union  label  has  got  to  be  somewhere. 
Why  should  not  the  farmer  demand  the  same  thing. 
The  farmer  has  been  the  butt  of  the  laboring  man  at 
all  times.  We  produce  the  goods  ;  the  laborer  does 
not  want  to  handle  them  and  then  the  farmer  reaches 
a  point  that  he  cannot  continue.  We  must  act  and 
act  promptly." 

United  Action. — After  a  general  discussion  of  the 


situation  at  Port  Costa,  the  following  resolutions  of- 
fered by  Jesse  Poundstone  of  Colusa  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  It  has  come  forcibly  to  our  knowledge  that 
there  exists  at  Port  Costa,  where  the  bulk  of  the  grain  of 
California  must  be  handled,  a  condition  of  lawlessness 
which  prevents  grain  from  being  unloaded  from  barges 
and  cars  or  loaded  on  ships,  thus  congesting  the  crop  in 
the  interior,  where  a  very  large  percentage  must  be  de- 
stroyed if  not  speedOy  moved;  and, 

Whereas,  The  farmers  have  ever  been  on  the  side  of 
the  workingmen  of  the  country  in  the  struggle  for  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  wealth;  and. 

Whereas,  The  destruction  of  a  crop  is  a  serious  thing, 
not  only  to  the  State,  and  vitally  so  to  the  laboring  man; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consult 
with  the  men  now  interfering  with  the  movement  of  the 
crop  by  intimidating  men  who  are  willing  to  work,  and 
see  if  they  will  not  cease  opposition  and  go  to  work. 
Next,  to  ask  the  sheriff  of  Contra  Costa  county  if  he  can 
maintain  the  law,  protect  workingmen  while  loading  and 
unloading  grain,  and,  third,  to  ask  the  Governor  to  use 
the  power  of  the  State  to  that  end. 

Resolved,  That  failing  in  this,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
farmers  to  go  to  Port  Costa  in  such  numbers  and  with 
such  accouterments  as  will  compel  order  and  allow  the 
work  to  go  peacefully  along. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  thus  appointed  shall 
have  power  to  act  in  all  things  and  may  call  for  volun- 
teers if  such  steps  shall  be  forced  upon  us. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  these  res- 
olutions, consisting  of  Joseph  Craig  of  Woodland, 
chairman;  William  Beckman  of  Sacramento  and  J.  H. 
Rice  of  Dixon.  George  W.  Pierce  of  Yolo,  chairman 
of  the  convention,  is  an  ex-ofiicio  member. 

Permanent  Organization. — Will  S.  Green  of  Co- 
lusa called  attention  to  the  conditions  affecting  the 
wheat  grower.  He  spoke  of  the  commercial  field 
opened  in  the  Orient  and  said  that  the  fruits  of 
Dewey's  victory  were  being  dissipated  by  reason  of 
an  alleged  grievance  on  the  part  of  union  labor  of 
which  no  one  could  give  an  intelligible  idea.  As  to  its 
ultimate  detrimental  effect  on  the  State  he  declared 
there  was  no  question.  "While  every  interest  in  the 
United  States  is  organizing  for  self-protection,"  said 
Mr.  Green,  "  the  farmer  stands  idly  by,  grows  his 
crop  and  markets  it  as  best  he  can.  You  may  call 
this  movement  a  '  trust '  if  you  like,  but  the  average 
grain  grower  is  dependent  upon  some  one  else  for 


what  little  he  can  get  for  his  crop.  The  time  for  ac- 
tion is  ripe  and  the  only  means  to  get  at  it  is  organ- 
ization." 

Mr.  Myers  of  Alameda  county  explained  at  length 
a  co-operative  plan  by  which  he  thought  great  bene- 
fit might  be  brought  to  the  grain  raisers.  He  ex- 
plained the  matter  in  detail  and  offered  his  experi- 
ence to  bring  the  matter  into  tangible  shape.  The 
plan  of  co-operation  met  with  great  favor  and  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  F.  W.  Yokum,  H.  M.  Larue, 
P.  R.  Garnett,  L.  D.  Stephens  and  W.  S.  Green,  was 
appointed  to  arrange  the  details. 

Another  important  step  in  the  organization  of  the 
grain  growers  was  effected  by  a  resolution  proposed 
by  Mr.  Craig  of  Yolo  county,  calling  for  a  meeting  of 
all  grain  growers  in  their  respective  counties  to  form 
a  State  convention  wherein  the  industry  would  be 
represented  by  a  delegate  representing  each  ten 
farmers  in  the  various  grain-growing  counties.  The 
plan  is  to  have  as  many  as  possible  meet  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  21st,  and  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be 
held  at  Sacramento  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  25th.  This 
convention  is  to  be  known  as  the  State  Farmers'  Con- 
vention and  the  committee  appointed  is  to  prepare  a 
scheme  of  organization  to  be  submitted  to  the  main 
body.    This  proposition  was  heartily  endorsed. 

Immediate  Action. — When  the  meeting  adjourned 
the  several  committees  met  and  laid  out  their  plans 
of  action.  The  meetings  merely  dealt  with  details, 
but  no  definite  result  was  reached.  Each  member  of 
the  committees  declared  himself  in  favor  of  immediate 
action.  The  committee  to  look  into  the  labor  ques- 
tion will  probably  visit  Port  Costa  and  other  grain- 
shipping  centers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
conditions.  It  is  likely  that  this  affair  will  move  rap- 
idly. After  the  meeting  Sheriff  Veale  of  Contra 
Costa  county  and  Edgar  F.  Depue  of  the  Port  Costa 
warehouses  were  in  consultation  with  Governor  Gage 
over  the  strike  situation  at  Port  Costa.  Nothing 
was  given  out  as  the  result  of  the  conference  other 
than  the  statement  by  Depue  that  the  Governor  was 
anxious  to  do  anything  he  properly  could  to  improve 
the  situation. 

Veale  and  Depue  were  also  in  consultation  with 
William  Beckman  of  the  wheat  growers'  committee, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  meet  the  committee  at  Port 
Costa  as  soon  as  they  can  get  together. 


A  standard  road  No.  2  Locomobile  on  the  San  Jose  l^ace  Track  which  ran  I  mile  in  1:34-.. 

The  *'  Jlocomobile"  Company  of  the  Pacific, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  ^  J622  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A^aohine^  \A/oi-k:s, 

183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
Y^WmX  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  oi 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pomps,  Power  Pnmps,  Etc, 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work. 
Pipe  CuttlDg,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing 

FRANCIS    ©TVIIXH   Sc  CO., 

 MANtTFACTUKEBS  OF  


FOR.    TTOVl/N    WATER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrieation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup. 
piled  (or  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  wben  required.  Are  prepared  lor  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


No  wind  mill  has  ever  met  with  such  unqualitied 
endorsement  or  sprung  so  quickly  in  popular  favor. 

ThfCiUiSf  i.s  not  far  ti>  si-ck.  It  is  due  In  superior  niater- 
ialimd  <-(.nst ruction  anil  thu  iutroductinn  of  an  entirely 
new  and  improved  system.  The  wonderful  double 
gear,  adiling  double  strendh,  double  power,  etc.  The 
ions  beariugswith  interchangeable  boxes  which  may 
lie  easily  replaced  without  reinoviugauy  i)artof  themill. 
F.ven  distributed  load.  No  overbangiiig  strain  or  tor- 
sion. Stands  the  severest  storms  without  bending  or 
buckling.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  leading  features 
of  tlie  Samson.  This  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  Sam- 
eon  a(lve^ti^eIlleflt  for  this  serifron.  I>o  not  fftil  therefore  to 
8en(l  ut  once  for  our  free  8UI11IIOI1  Art  CstuloKue  and  keep  It 
for  future  reference. 

Stover  Mfg.  Co.,  568  River  St..  Freeport,  Ills. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


IKRIGATINO  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Canopy  tops;  only  a  few  left.  WE  GUARANTEE  'EM.  They  are  the 
kind  that  sell  for  1135.00.  You  can  have  'em  this  week  for  •8S.00. 
We  have  everything  on  wheels:  Buggies,  Carriages,  Runabout  Wagons 
Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,    INEFF    <&  CO., 

MISSION  8TBKET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


P 


A  e  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWEY,  STKUNU  *  CO. 
(KBtablUhed  1860),  330  Market  St.,  8.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


TO  IITTBODOCK  THE 

Wll  I  ADM  4TPP1  PANnP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKU  ai  CCL  KAl-NUC  j^^.  ^  ^^^^^  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  t^.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  180.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  la  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21%  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  Q.  WII.LABD,  Mannfaotarer,  619  N.  Foarth 
St.  Lrfiula,  Mo.  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  prlvllece  of  examination. 
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DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

which  possess  the  patent 
protected  <•  Alpha"  disc  and 
'•split-wing"  improvements 

Arc  as  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators 
as  such  other  Separators  are 
to  Gravity  Setting  Methods.' 


Send  for  new  "  !iOth  Century  "  catalog^ne. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 

Cabled  Markets  for  Fruits. 

Special  Cables  to  the  Paclflc  Commercial  Museum 
of  San  Francisco. 

Prunes. — From  U.  S.  Consul  at  Bor- 
deaux, France,  Sept.  10:  The  size  of 
the  prune  crop  is  20%  less  than  last  re- 
ported. Prunes  run  above  average  in 
size  and  quality.  Opening  prices,  de- 
livered on  the  quay  at  Bordeaux,  are  as 
follows  : 
American 

Grading.  Per  pound. 

33s  to  35s  16c. 

36s  to  38s  Ui^oC. 

40s  to  45s  13?,c. 

45s  to  508  lUc. 

55s  to  603   9^c. 

65s  to  70s   8|c. 

90s  to  95s   7c. 

100s  to  110s   5,J,c. 

On  August  3,  last  report,  the  Consul 
cabled  that  the  prune  crop  was  esti- 
mated 25%  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

The  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at  Belgrade, 
Servia,  Sept.  6  :  Prunes,  80s  to  85s, 
6  cents;  95s  to  100s,  5  cents;  prospects 
unchanged. 

Although  indefinite,  this  probably 
means  that  the  equivalent  of  75s  to  80s, 
American  grading,  are  oflered  at  5 
cents  per  pound,  and  of  90s  to  95s, 
American  grading,  at  4^  cents  per 
pound,  f.  o.  b.  at  Schaatz,  Servia,  ex- 
clusive of  any  commission. 

Raisins. — Copy  of  cable  from  U.  S. 
Consul,  Malaga,  Spain,  Sept.  6:  Open- 
ing prices  new  Malaga,  London  layers, 
per  box,  $1.20  c.  i.  f. ;  new  Malaga, 
clusters,  per  box,  from  $1.70  for  Con- 
noisseurs (cheapest  grade),  $2.25,  $2.67 
to  $3.24  for  Imperial  Clusters  (highest 
grade),  c.  i.  f. ;  new  Malagas,  loose 
Muscatels,  per  box,  from  $1.95  for 
5-crown  (highest  grade),  $1.50,  $1.25  to 
$1.03  for  2-crown  (cheapest  grade),  c.  i. 
f.  Size  of  raisins  run  above  average. 
Condition  and  size  of  crop  about  as  last 
reported. 

Special  consular  report  received 
Sept.  10  :  Sale  of  raisin  crop  (1901) 
commenced  on  Aug.  10;  opening  prices 
per  cwt  of  112  pounds,  c.  f.  New  York, 
as  follows  : 

New  Sultanas,  2-crown  $8  82 

"         "       3-crown   8  10 

"         "       4-crown   7  60 

Crop  conditions  remain  the  same  as  in 
the  June  report.  Crops  run  to  large 
sizes.    Movement  of  crop  slow. 

In  a  report  of  June  15,  1901,  the  Con- 
sul reported  a  good  average  crop  was 
expected,  estimated  as  follows  :  Sul- 
tanas, 33,000  tons;  red  raisins,  8800 
tons;  black  raisins,  18,800  tons. 

Walnuts.— Cable  from  U.  S.  Consul 
Thackara,  dated  Havre,  France,  Sept. 
7  :  Opening  prices  new  walnuts: 
Grenoble,  pure  Mayettes,  13J  cents  per 
kilo  (6^ cents  per  pound),  f.  o.  b.  Havre; 
Marbots,  first  choice  lOi  cents  per  kilo 
(4^5  cents  per  pound),  f.  o.  b. ;  Cornes, 
8i  cents  per  kilo  (.0398  cents  per  pound), 
f.  0.  b.  Bordeaux. 


mg  In  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in 
rarlouB  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin.  111. 

"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal." 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 

What  a  Gasoline  Pump  Has  Done. 

E.  C.  Forbes  of  National  City,  San 
Diego  county,  gives  the  San  Diego 
Union  a  most  complete  and  detailed 
account  of  cost  of  pumping  with  a  gaso- 
line engine.  Mr,  Forbes,  says  Gr.  P, 
Hall  in  prefacing  the  statement,  is 
methodically  concise  and  prudent  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs  aad  a  thor- 
oughly competent  engineer,  making  his 
statement  the  acme  of  reliability.  His 
pumping  plant  consists  of  a  3J  H.  P. 
gasoline  engine,  two  cylinder  pumps,  5 
inches  in  diameter,  15-inch  stroke, 
twenty-nine  strokes  to  the  minute,  but 
one  cylinder  was  not  used  all  the  time; 
well  63  feet  deep,  4J  feet  in  diameter; 
tank  holds  2500  gallons,  bottom  of  tank 
23  feet  from  top  of  well.  The  longest 
distance  the  water  is  delivered  is  1000 
feet,  400  feet  being  through  4-inch  red- 
wood pipe,  the  balance  2-inch  pipe,  the 
pumps  throwing  4000  gallons  per  hour. 
The  total  run  from  Aug.  18,  1900,  to 
Jan.  31,  1901,  in  500  hours  and  15  min- 
utes, pumping  water  for  irrigation,  was 
1,658,357  gallons;  for  the  tank,  69,765 
gallons;  total  water  pumped,  1,728,122 
gallons;  number  of  gallons  of  water 
pumped  to  one  gallon  of  oil,  8348;  oil 
used  per  running  hour,  .4;  total  cost  of 
oil  at  17  cents  per  gallon,  $35.19; 
cost  of  oil  for  1000  gallons  of  water 
pumped,  .02. 

Interest  on  cost  of  plant,  $1200,  at 

5%  $  60  00 

Labor  cleaning'  engine,  etc   45  00 

Repairs,  including  5%  wear   60  00 

Lubricating  oil   25  00 

Gasoline  for  3000  hours'  run   204  00 

Add  15%  profit  and  loss   59  10 

Total  $453  10 

300  hours'  pumping  cost   4  53 

1  hours'  pumping  cost   15 

4000  gallons  pumping  cost   15 

1000  gallons  pumping  cost   04 


If  my  name  isn't 
on  your  lamp  chim- 
neys  you  have 
trouble  with  them. 


Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  y 
tlie  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys, 
.L'U  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


to 


A  STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 

put  to  work  in  almost  any  com- 
munity will  make  more  money 
for  its  owner  than  he  can  de- 
rive from  three  or  four  timcfi 
^^the  capital  invested  in  any- 
jthing  else.    It  thus 
takes  butlittle  capital 
to  get  into  an  honor- 
able and  profitable 
business.     They  are 
;  Ideal  machines  for  water, 
oil,  Kiis  and  salt  wells, and 
are  unequalled  for  making  "bore  holes"  for  test- 
ing mineral  lands.  Drill  all  sizes  and  depths.  We 
carry  full  line  of  drill  supplies,  tools,  cables,  etc. 
Write  lit  oiiee  lor  Free  Oatatoiriie. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


CLIMB  RIGHT  ON 

PAGE  FENCES.    Th.it' 9  the  w.-iy  to  find  out. 
I'AtlK  WOVEN  WIUK  KENCE  CO.,  A  DKl  AN,  MICH. 

Burton  Centrifupl  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTIOAL, 

SINOLB  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN^FiU.NCISCO. 


Sharpies  "Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

Greatest  Step  Ever  Made  In  Ad- 
vanced Cream  Separator 
Construction, 

If  cost  more. are  vvorth  double, 
for  they  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best 
competing  separator  to  pay 
fully  6  per  cent  interest  on 
whole  first  cost  of  machine. 

We  Absolutely  Warrant  It  and  Give 
Free  Trial  to  Prove  It. 

Also  very  liijht  ruiininu.a  COO  lb.  machine 
turning  easier  than  other  300  lb  machines. 
No  disks  to  bother  with  and  get  out  of 
order.   No  complications. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  all  different 
separators.send  us  for  a  copy  of -'TheSep- 
arator,"  containing  an  expert  opinion  on 
them,  together  with  free  Catalog  No.  131. 
Sliarples  Co.,  P.  HI.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  III.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


VT, FARM  MACHINE  CO.,BtlL0WS  FALLS.VT 


SHORT  LINE 

 PROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  ♦ 


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Condncted  Tourists'  Excursions 
ttom  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upliolstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


E.  0.  Mccormick, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt 


Si!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3H— S  Foot. 


To 
Users  of 
Fertilizers 


we  recommend 
our  books.  Over 
a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  these 
have  been* sent 
to  American 
farmers — upon 
their  request. 

They    are  free, 
and  we  desire  every 
farmer's  library  to 
contain  them. 
Send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


AtBTER,  WIL.SON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Paclflc  Coast. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  beUeved,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter. 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Svea  Insurance  Co. 

or  SVA/EDEIN. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRKSNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL,  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GOODS, 
NETTING, 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

7-19  PREnONT  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.Calitornla  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  on  Saturday,  Sept.  7th,  all 
ofBcers  in  their  stations.  Resolutions 
deploring  the  assassination  of  President 
McKinley  were  reported  by  a  commit- 
tee and  unanimously  adopted.  The 
Grange  also  deplored  the  fact  that  a 
citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States 
should  be  so  base  as  to  be  capable  of 
such  a  terrible  crime  and  that  our  land 
of  liberty  should  have  given  shelter  to 
so  vile  a  being. 

President  McKinley's  great  address 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  was 
warmly  approved  as  typical  of  the 
American  statesman  and  of  the  aims  of 
American  commerce  and  American  in- 
dustries. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  Grange  relative 
to  the  Lecturer's  fund  and  to  the  change 
of  time  the  State  Grange  is  to  meet  was 
referred  to  a  committee  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting.  Brother  and  Sister 
Eckles  were  elected  alternates  to  the 
next  State  Grange. 

A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Twenty-fourth  Agricultural 
district  was  received, asking  the  Grange 
to  make  an  exhibit  at  District  Fair  to 
be  held  in  Hanford  next  October,  was 
laid  over  until  the  next  meeting. 

Sister  Styles,  having  visited  Yosemite 
valley  this  season,  gave  a  short,  inter- 
esting account  of  her  trip,  bGt  added 
she  could  find  no  words  to  express  her 
feelings  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
that  valley  and  its  surroundings. 

Brother  Morphew  Jacob,  wlio  visited 
the  Pan-American  Exhibition  in  July, 
gave  a  short  and  interesting  account  of 
his  trip. 

The  subject  of  "Pear  Blight  and 
Peach  Rot "  came  up  and  was  fully  con- 
sidered. The  time  and  manner  of  prun- 
ing, for  health  and  shape  of  the  tree 
and  yield  and  quality  of  fruit,  was  dis- 
cussed. 

The  subject  given  in  the  National 
Grange  Quarterly  Bulletin  for  Septem- 
ber will  be  considered  at  the  next  meet- 
ing: "  How  Can  Our  Crops  and  Farm 
Products  be  Marketed  to  the  Best  Pos- 
sible Advantage  ?  "  J.  T. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.. 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following- 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING   SEPTEMBER  3,  1901. 

681,673  — BOOQUKT  Holder— J.  K.  ADgelovlch,  S.  F. 
682,022  — FISH  TRAP— P.  M.  Benseth,  Fairhaven, 
Wash. 

g81,844._Fl,Y  ESCAPE— A.  J.  Collar,  Yreka,  Cal. 
681,824.— Switch— C.  F  Gaj,  Spokane,  Wash. 
681,911.— Perambulator— F.  Genzlinger,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

681,913  — Wave  Motor— D.  S.  Gillespie,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

681,849 —Harrow  and  Roller- E  S.  Gordon, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

681,788.— Fire  Lighter— J.  W.  Heaney,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

681.915.— Check  Book— J.  H.  Hollman,  Springdale, 
Wash. 

681.826.  — Copying  Press— a.  Howard,  S.  F. 

681.827.  — Hair  Crimper— W.  G.  Jackson,  S.  F. 

681.828.  — PCMP-G  A.  Krohn,  Coarse  Gold,  Cal. 

681.829.  — Engine  Valve— G.  A.  Krohn,  Coarse 
Gold,  Cal. 

681,801.— DisTHiBtmNG  Machine— G.  W.  Lovejoy, 

Tebachapi,  Cal. 
682,098.— Dental  Appliance— W.  T.  Lyon,  Oregon 

City,  Or. 

681,832  —Note  Book— E.  V.  Mendenhall,  Los  An 
geles,  Cal. 

682,103.— Milk— J.  Meyenberg,  Kent,  Wash. 
681,858.— Stamp  Mili^F.  B.  PettengUl,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

681,751.— Wrench— A.  H.  F.  Straub,  Lacenter, 
Wash. 

681,753.— Harmonica— E.  StrelfBer,  BIsbee,  Ariz. 
682,153.— Electrolytic    Apparatus  —  Tatro  & 

Dellus,  Seattle,  Wash. 
681,822— Tank— Wallace  &  Isaacs,  S.  F. 

682.006.  — Electrical  Apparatus- I.  G.  Water- 
man, Santa  liarbara,  Cal. 

682.007.  ~Electro.maonetic  Apparatus—!.  G. 
VVaterman.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


FOR  RENT. 

3:20-/\cre  F"arrn, 

two  miles  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  One  of  the 
best  In  the  State.  Buildings  and  fields  adapted 
to  dlverslBed  farming  or  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock.    Rent  Five  (J5.00)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,    -    SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Grape  Prices,  Etc. 

Wine  Association  Offers  $24  per 
TON  FOR  Grapes.— St.  Helena  Star: 
The  California  Wine  Association  has  an- 
nounced that  it  would  pay  $24  por  ton  cash 
for  all  standard  varieties.  A  large  num- 
ber of  contracts  have  been  made  by  out- 
side wine  makers  on  the  basis  of  paying 
the  same  as  the  Association  when  it  fixed 
its  price  for  grapes.  The  crop  this  year 
is  very  short;  and  while  the  price  of  wine 
does  not  seem  to  justify  the  high  price 
offered  for  grapes,  yet  wine  makers  have 
such  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry that  they  are  willing  to  compete 
for  the  product  of  the  vine.  We  are  in- 
formed that  in  a  few  instances  contracts 
have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  from  $1  to 
$2  above  the  Association's  prices. 

Vintage  of  1901.— Livermore  Herald: 
The  vintage  of  1901  has  commenced  and 
will  be  well  under  way  next  week.  The 
crop  is  small.  D.  C.  McNally,  who  is  a 
close  observer  of  viticultural  conditions 
and  who  has  inspected  nearly  every  vine- 
yard in  the  valley  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  gives  his  estimate  as  half  of  last 
year's  crop,  which  was  itself  scarcely 
more  than  half  a  crop.  The  yield  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  district  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  in  which  they  suf- 
fered from  the  frost,  which  is  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  shortage.  The  only 
buyers  in  the  field  this  year  are  the  Wet- 
more  Bowen  Co.,  California  Wine  Associ- 
ation and  H.  G.  Wegener,  all  of  whom 
represent  local  wineries.  The  prices  be- 
ing paid  range  from  $22  to  $30  a  ton. 
There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  pickers  at 
present  and  some  of  the  vineyardists  have 
been  compelled  to  import  Chinese  and 
Japs,  but  they  expect  to  replace  these 
early  in  the  season  by  the  surplus  labor- 
ers attracted  to  the  hop  yards. 

Gtape  Crushing  Begins.  —  Santa 
Press-Democrat :  At  Light's  wine  oellar, 
near  Mark  West  Springs,  grape  crushing 
began  last  Monday  and  is  now  in  full 
blast.  Mr.  Light  is  paying  $20  per  ton  for 
all  varieties  of  grapes  and  will  crush  a 
large  tonnage. 

Grapes  Bring  Good  Figures.— Clo- 
verdalo  Reveille  :  There  are  very  few  lots 
of  grapes  in  this  vicinity  that  have  not 
already  been  contracted  for.  There  was 
considerably  more  competition  manifest 
than  is  usually  the  case,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  price  of  grapes  in  some  cases 
reached  a  higher  figure  that  at  first 
quoted.  The  highest  price  that  we  have 
heard  of  is  $21.50  for  choice  lots. 


Price  of  Grapes  Advancing.  — 
Healdsburg  Enterprise:  The  price  of 
grapes  is  advancing.  Several  crops  have 
been  sold  during  the  past  week  for  $23 
per  ton,  and  some  of  the  growers  are 
holding  out  for  a  still  higher  figure.  As 
was  predicted  in  the  early  spring,  when 
the  heavy  frosts  destroyed  the  first  buds, 
the  crop  is  unusually  light.  Some  vine- 
yards suffered  far  greater  than  others,  so 
a  fortunate  few  will  reap  a  golden  harvest 
from  this  year's  crop.  It  is  most  ditBcult 
at  present  to  obtain  men  to  harvest  the 
crop.  The  growers  commenced  by  offer- 
ing $1.25  per  ton  for  pickers,  and  as  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  men  at  that  fig- 
ure the  price  quickly  advanced  to  $1.50. 
Representatives  of  Geyserville  growers 
were  in  town  during  the  week  offering 
$1.75  per  ton,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  vineyardists  will  have  to  pay  some- 
thing like  that  price  before  their  grapes 
are  at  the  winery. 

Advance  in  Grapes.— Santa  Rosa, 
Sept.  17:  The  price  of  grapes  continues 
to  advance  and  $24  to  $25  is  now  being  paid 
for  the  best  varieties  of  wine  grapes.  The 
buyers  at  these  figures  appear  to  be  mostly 
the  smaller  wineries  in  Sonoma  and  Napa 
counties.  In  Healdsburg,  a  few  days  ago, 
there  were  twelve  buyers  on  the  streets  at 
one  time,  all  bidding  openly  against  one 
another. 


Phylloxera-Resisting 
Qrape  Cuttings  and  Plants— 

RIF»ARIA 

Address  BUSH  &  SONS, 

BCSHBKKU,  MO. 

MONEY  nr  HONEY! 


THE  WKEKI.Y 

MfiERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  COPY  Mailed  Freb. 
Q-W.YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Cattle  Die  From  Anthrax.— San 
Jose  Herald,  Sept.  16:  Anthrax  has 
broken  out  among  the  cattle  on  the  Hass- 
ler  ranch,  near  Evergreen,  and  has  al- 
ready claimed  eight  victims  among  the 
herd  there.  The  present  epidemic  began 
several  days  ago  on  the  Hassler  ranch. 
Two  or  three  cattle  died,  and  Dr.  Spencer 
was  called  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
He  at  once  diagnosed  the  disease  as  an- 
thrax, and  began  taking  stringent  meas- 
ures to  stamp  it  out.  Gottlieb  Hassler,  a 
brother  of  John  Hassler,  whose  cattle 
died,  passed  away  a  few  days  ago,  death 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  bite  of  a 
tarantula.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
real  cause  of  his  death  was  anthrax.  Gott- 
lieb removed  the  hide  from  one  of  the  cat- 
tle which  died,  and  was  stung  on  the  hand 
soon  after  by  some  animal,  possibly  a  mos- 
quito. He  scratched  the  wound,  causing 
it  to  bleed.  Soon  after  it  began  to  swell, 
and  before  death  he  manifested  all  the 
primary  and  advanced  symptoms  of  an- 
thrax. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  dis- 
ease was  imparted  to  him  from  the  cattle, 
and  that  when  skinning  the  dead  cow  the 
germs  lodged  in  his  finger  nails,  which 
were  afterward  imparted  to  his  blood. 

Serious  Tussle  With  a  Wild 
Hog.— Los  Angeles  Herald:  Dr.  B.  F. 
Nemo  and  son,  who  live  near  Santa  Ana, 
recently  attempted  to  capture  a  wild  hog. 
They  ventured  too  near  him  in  the  bushes 
and  he  made  straight  for  them.  Singling 
out  the  doctor,  the  hog  gave  chase.  Dr. 
Nemo  is  not  much  of  a  sprinter  and  the 
brute  overtook  him  within  the  first  hun- 
dred yards,  grabbing  him  by  the  leg  and 
throwing  him  to  the  ground.  The  en- 
raged hog  made  for  the  doctor's  throat, 
but  he  was  kept  from  getting  a  death  grip 
there  until  the  son  arrived  with  a  heavy 
stick,  which  he  used  vigorously  upon  the 
pig.  The  beast  turned  his  attention  to 
Nemo  the  younger,  and  another  race 
ensued.  When  almost  overtaken,  young 
Nemo  turned  and  dealt  the  hog  a  terrific 
blow  on  the  head.  This  stunned  him  and 
the  young  man  ran  to  help  his  father,  who 
was  badly  bruised.  The  hog  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  blow  on  the  head 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  after  making  a  few 
circles,  entered  the  head  of  Newport  Bay, 
swimming  to  the  opposite  shore,  a  dis- 
tance of  fully  half  a  mile,  where  he  disap- 
peared in  the  bushes. 

Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  Is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  is  caused  by  au  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  7Sc. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


A  Safe  Apricot.— Hanford  Sentinel: 
The  Tilton  seedling  apricot  has  scored  a 
success  again  this  season  where  other 
varieties  have  failed.  Mr.  Knapp,  near 
Armona,  has  136  trees  of  this  variety, 
which  he  raised  himself.  These  trees  are 
in  the  same  orchard  with  another  variety, 
and  while  the  Tiltons  bore  heavily  the 
Royals  failed.  There  are  said  to  bo  only 
six  rows  of  peaches  between  the  two  varie- 
ties. The  Tiltons  are  six  years  old  and 
they  bore  their  first  crop  at  three  years  of 
age.  This  year  some  of  the  trees  yielded 
as  high  as  thirty-eight  boxes  of  thirty- 
eight  pounds  each.  There  is  httle  ques- 
tion concerning  the  Tilton  seedlings  as 
safe  and  prolific  bearers  in  this  part  of  the 
valley. 

Disease  Supposed  to  be  Pinkeye.— 
Red  Bluff  News:  A  disease  has  broken 
out  among  some  horses  and  mules  here 
that  resembles  pinkeye  and  it  may  be  that 
disease.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Gallagher, 
who  has  been  hauling  lumber  from  the 
sawmills  near  Manton,  has  already  lost 
two  mules  from  the  disease,  and  he  has 
four  more  that  are  sick  with  it.  Another 
man,  who  has  been  peddling  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  county,  has  four  horses 
that  are  sick  with  a  similar  affection. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  cxrlusirfly  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Odlce,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  lltrary,  containing  ofll- 
clal  American  reports  since  1780,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  18?2. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  scientitic  Prenf.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  largo 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Paclflc  Coa-t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1880.) 
F»/\TENT  rtGEINTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Farmers'  Handy  Wagon 

FOR  USE  IN  FIELD  AND  ORCHARD. 

f\  Good  Low  Dou/n  Truck,  for 
thie  F"rult  Gro\a/©r. 

 SOLD  BY  

BAK.ER    &  H^miLTOIN, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.      SACRAMENTO.      LOS  ANGELES. 
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IN  A  LIFE  TIM^ 

I  is  often  enough  to  do  some  things,  it's  often  enougn 
r  iQ  buy  a  wagon  if  you  buy  the  rig^ht  kind.  The 


ELECTRlCTOoN 


Insts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First  the  lite 
of  a  waunn  depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  is 
eauinped  with  our  Elccti-loStecl  Wheels.wlth straight 
orstaKKPr  spokes  and  wide  tires.  Wheels  any  height 
from  54' to  f.o  in.  It  lasts  because  tires  can't  get  loose,  no 
re  settiMff  hubs  can't  crack  or  spokes  become  loose,  fel- 
loes can't'r'it.  swell  or  dry  out.  Ant'le  steel  hounds. 
THOUSANDS  MOW  IN  DAILY  USE.  . 

Don't  buv  »  "agon  ur.til  vou  (iel  our  free  book,  "i;:"-m  Silt.ngs." 

ELECtKlC  WUEEIi  CO.,    BoxlO  ,  Quiiicy,  JIIb. 


THE   STOCK  YARD. 

Live  Stock  Awards  at  the  State  Fair. 

Sacramento,  Sept.  13. — The  stock 
and  cattle  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  is 
not  lacking  in  quality  this  year,  although 
several  breeders  have  swept  every- 
thing in  their  class.  Sparks'  Herefords, 
Frank  Burke's  Holsteins  and  Marzen's 
Shorthorns  could  win  premiums  at  any 
fair  in  the  country.  The  winners  for 
1901  are  as  follows: 

Horses. — Thoroughbreds:  Best  stal- 
lion, Burns  &  Waterhouse's  First  Tenor; 
best  3-year-old,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Smith's  Im- 
persiero;  2-year-old,  Lone  Stables' Dis- 
covery; yearling,  E.  N.  D.  McSwee- 
ny's  chestnut  colt;  suckling,  La  Siesta 
Ranch  bay  colt;  mare  and  colt.  Lone 
Stables'  Elise  and  colt;  4-year-old  and 
over,  Lone  Stables'  Margery;  3-year- 
old,  E.  N.  D.  McSweeny's  brown  filly; 

2-  year-old,  E.  N.  D.  McSweeny's  Nonie; 
yearling,  Lone  Stables'  chestnut 
filly;  best  thoroughbred  dam  and  two 
colts,  Wandering  Nun  and  colt;  dam 
other  than  thoroughbred  and  colt,  Mrs. 
E.  N.  Callendine's  Abbie  Woodnut  and 
colt;  standard  trotters,  best  stallion, 
Jesse  D.  Carr's  Boodle,  Jr.;  stallion 
4-year-old,  Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm's 
On  Stanley;  stallion,  2-year-old,  W.  Tut- 
tle's  Zuorai;  yearling  colt,  L.  H.  Tod- 
hunter's  The  Jester;  gelding,  E.  P. 
Heald's  Prince  Howard;  mare  with  colt, 
Mrs.  McCord's  Mary  Lou;  4-year-ol(i 
mare,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Callendine's  Abbie 
"Woodnut;  3-year-old  mare,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Callendine's  Lady  Keating;  suckling 
filly,  Mrs.  N.  McCord's  Zaza. 

Roadsters  :  Best  roadster  gelding, 
Mrs.  Frank  Tryon's  Don  C. ;  mare,  4- 
year-old,  W.  H.  Sayre's  Maud.  Class  4, 
coach  horses:  Best  stallion.  Dr.  J.  J. 
Summerfield's  Dametalll;  best  stallion, 
W.  A.  French's  Adonis;  3-year-old, 
H.  S.  Madison's  Boxwood,  Jr.;  2-year- 
old,  H.  S.  Madison's  General;  yearling, 
H.  H.  Wilson's  On  Time;  suckling  colt, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Summerfield's  unnamed  colt; 
gelding,  Henry  Klemp's  Lyman;  mare 
and  colt.  Dr.  J.  J.  Summerfield's  Maud; 
4-year-old,  H.  Wilson's  Fannie  and  colt; 

3-  year-old,  H.  H.  Wilsoa's  Lilly;  2-year- 
old,  T.  A.  Nufer's  Maud;  yearling,  H.  S. 
Madison's  Susie;  suckling  filly,  H.  H. 
Wilson's  unnamed  filly. 

Carriage  teams:  Best  span.  Dr.  A. 
M.  McCollum's  mare  and  gelding;  best 
roadster  team,  B.  E.  Mulcahy;  best 
fancy  trap, Mrs.  Homer  Buckman's  span 
of  colts. 

Normans  and  Percherons:  Best  stal- 
lion, Minnewawa  Stock  Farm's  Hercu- 
les; mare,  4-year-old  and  over,  Minne- 
wawa Stock  Farm's  Iswella  and  colt. 

Clydesdales:  Best  stallion,  L.  M. 
Ladd's  Buffalo  Bill,  Jr. 

English  Sires:  Best  stallion,  Meek 
Estate's  Pride  of  the  Prairie. 

Miscellaneous:  Best  stallion,  L.  M. 
Ladd's  Buffalo  Bill;  L.  M.  Ladd's  Pom- 
peii, Jr.  Saddle  horses:  Eugene  Max- 
well. Best  jack;  Henry  Klemp's  Sam- 
son; best  Jennie,  Henry  Klemp's  Sallie. 

•  Cattle.  —  Shorthorns:  Best  bull, 
Joseph  Marzen's  Sharon  Victor;  2-year- 
old,  W.  B.  Gibson's  W.  J.  Bryan;  year- 
ling, Joseph  Marzen's  Nevada  Boy;  calf, 
l-year-old,  Joseph  Marzen's  Humboldt 
Victor  XIII;  cow,  Joseph  Marzen's 
Lady  Elgin  IV;  2-year-old,  Joseph  Mar- 
zen's Humboldt  Maid,  VI;  yearlings, 
Joseph  Marzen's  Amelia  B;  heifer  calf, 
W.  B.  Gibson's  Belle  of  Woodland. 
Sweepstakes:  Best  bull  of  any  age, 
Joseph  Marzen's  Sharon  Victor  VI;  best 


cow  of  any  age,  Joseph  Marzen's 
Duchess  of  Humboldt. 

Herefords:  John  Sparks  of  Reno  won 
in  every  class. 

Holsteins:  Frank  H.  Burke  of  La 
Siesta  Stock  Ranch  swept  the  boards  in 
this  class. 

Jerseys:  Best  bull,  Henry  Pierce's 
Panwood;  2  year-old,  Peter  J.  Shields' 
Mentome;  1-year-old,  Thomas  Waite's 
Napa  Boy;  calf,  C.  V.  Osborn's  Duke 
Onyx;  cow,  Peter  J.  Shields'  Oletas  Al- 
phia;  2-year-old,  Peter  J.  Shields' 
Pedros  Prudence;  1-year-old,  Henry 
Pierce's  Eye  of  Y.  B. ;  best  heifer  calf, 
Henry  Pierce's  Lizetti  of  Y.  B. ;  herd, 
2-year-old  and  over,  Peter  J.  Shields; 
best  bull,  Henry  Pierce's  Panwood  of 
Y.  B.;  best  cow,  Peter  J.  Shields' 
Oletas  Alphia. 

Grand  sweepstake,  beef  breeds  : 
John  Sparks,  Reno,  McCord  and  four 
cows;  bull,  3-year-old,  Joseph  Marzen's 
Sharon  Victor;  2-yearold,  John 
Sparks'  The  Grove;  1-year-old,  John 
Sparks'  Perfection  II;  calf,  Joseph 
Marzen's  Humboldt  Victor  IV;  cow, 
John  Sparks'  Ida  May;  2-year-old,  John 
Sparks'  Pandora  V;  1-year-old,  John 
Sparks'  Phoebe  Allen. 

Sheep. — French  Merino:  J.  H.  Glide 
of  Sacramento  won  all  premiums. 

Southdown:  Best  ram,  George  Be- 
ment's  Billy;  pen  of  five  ewes,  Thomas 
Waite;  ram  and  five  lambs,  George 
Bement's  Hony. 

Dorse  thorns:  Best  ram,  S.  B. 
Wright's  Locust  Grove  Lad. 

Persian:    C.  P.  Bailey  of  San  .lose. 

Goats. — Angora:  C.  P.  Bailey  of  San 
Jose  took  all  the  preminms. 

Swine. — Berkshire:  S.  B.  Wright 
had  the  most  winners,  followed  by 
Thomas  Waite  and  Sessions  &  Co. 

Essex:  George  Bement  carried  off 
all  the  prizes. 

Poland-China:  S.  P.  Lindgren  of 
Kingsburg  won  most  of  the  premiums. 
Sessions  &  Co.  and  W.  R.  McCaslin  se- 
cured blue  ribbons  in  several  classes. 

Sweepstakes:  Best  boar,  S.  P.  Lind- 
gren's  Chief  Perfection;  sow,  W.  R. 
McCaslin's  Midnight;  boar  and  three 
sows.  Sessions  &  Co.'s  Ideal  Chief;  best 
four  swine,  S.  P.  Pindgren;  best  pen  and 
six  pigs,  S.  P.  Lindgren. 


WHEELS 


-FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.   IfnbN  lo  lit  any  axle. 
No  blarkHnii til's  bills  to  pay. 

fo  tires  to  reset.  Fityoorold  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  cataloKue 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Quincy.  III. 


C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons, 

San  Jose,  California, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  ANCiORA 

THOROUGHBRED  goats. 

Flock  founded  on  our  own  selections  from  first  im- 
portations into  the  United  States. 
The  onlv  Wew  Blood  received  In  the  United  States 
for  25  years  Is  from  our  two  importations 
FKOM  SOUTH  AFKlCA,  and 
OUR  RECEHT  IMPORTATION  FROM  ASIA  MIHOR. 
Don't  Bny  Donbtfal  Stock. 

100  Fine  Registered  Yearling  Buclts  for  Sale. 

Catalogue  Free.   A  neat  booklet  on  the  culture 
of  Angora  Goats  tor  25  cents,  post  paid. 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 


can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

J.  A.  SPENCER.  25  Williams  Street,  Dwlsbt.  Ills. 


WANTED. 

About  two  carloaas  of  healthy, 
thrifty  Calves  or  Yearlingfs. 

Address,  giving  particulars  of  breed,  age,  condi- 
tion, price,  and  shipping  point, 

D   W   LEWIS,     SANGER,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AWSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL.  (S 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders.  ' 

I>arge  Nnmber  of  Officially  Tested  Cowg,    Bull  Caltes  from  Ureat  Frocfuring  Uai^iK. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco, 


ORDERS  ARE  COMING  IN 

for  spring  pigs.  We  have  shipped  a  few  and  have  orders  entered  for  others  to  be  shipped  when  old 
enough.  We  sold  i  wo  of  the  three  hogs  advertised  the  past  few  weeks  and  now  offer  the  remaining 
Poland-China  sow  farrowed  June  25  1900,  sired  by  Missouris  Best  U.  S.  46355  and  out  of  Happy  Queen 
134192  sired  by  the  great  $4000.00  boar  Happy  Union  41111.   Write  us  tor  particulars. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  &  Stock  Farm.  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

 F-OR  F>OULXRY.= 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  if  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  "  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  ¥0L,0  ST8.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  let  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-old8, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  T. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  reiristered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  jlorsea.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  Si  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  Bstablished  1876. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Hare  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSETS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  THOROUGHBRED  FOWLS  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  A 
Co.,  LOB  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


POLAND-CHINAS.- Spring  pigs  $15.00  to  $20.00 
each.    S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  KUigsburg,  Cal. 


50  HEAD  CHOICE  POLANU-CIIFNA  HOGS 

from  recorded  breeders.  Boars  6  to  10  months  old; 
fit  to  head  any  herd.    P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  62B30.   S.  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 


CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


20  FINE   BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Franclbco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

Wo  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  BO  breed- 
ing yards.  Wh.v  not  Improve  your  stock.  Man'f's  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regu  latin  ET,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting.  Blooded  F'owls  and 
Poultr.v  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  ('(last  Piiulterers' Ilanil-Itimkaiid  Gu  ide.  Price 40o, 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR    dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drnmm  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

hat  agents  can 
make  selling  IWAN'S 
PATENT  IMPROVED  POST 
HOLE  and  WELL  AUGER. 
A  man  can  do  thrice  the  work 
with  an  "IWAN"  than  with  any 
other.    Used  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, which  buys  only  the  best. 
Highest  award,  World's  Fair, 
1893.    Price,  each,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
or  9  inch,  $2.50;  10  inch, 
$3.00.   Users  value  them  at 
$25.00.     Inquire  of  hard- 
ware dealers,  or  write  us 
for  particulars. 

HONEYMAN  HARDWARE  CO., 

Portland,  Ore. 

School  Of  Practical,  Civil,  MecbaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
113  FULTON  ST.,  one  tilock  west  of  City  Hall, 

SAN  FBARCISCO,  CAIi. 

Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAlf  BES  RAILLEir,  ?rei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  {25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  (25;  BlowplpQ  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  (50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  t2mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations, 
cloth.   Price,  $1  postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


^30  Market  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FINE  IJLOOUED  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs,  Poultry,  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue,  150  engravines. 
N.  P.  BOYEB  &  CO  ,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
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VEMCLES 


t>uggies 

^urrieb. 

Phaetons. 

Road 

Wagons. 

Spring 

Wagons. 

RKHT 


FOR    DRY    F»LOia;iING    USE    THE  INEIA/ 

DEERE  DISC  F»LO\A/  WIXH  B/VLL  BE/\RIING  DISCS 

SEISD  K  CIRCULAR.—— 


1 


OFFICE: 
209-21  1 
MARKET  STREET. 


Deere  Implement  Co., 

S/\IN    FRANCISCO,  C/\LIRORINI/\. 


WAREHOUSE: 

320-324 

TOWNSEND  STREET. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FOR    FULL    PARTICULARS.    ADDRESS  wrr 

FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St.,  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts..  PORTLAND. 


OS 96 -TEST 

THE  BEST 

FOR  DIPPING  PRUNES 
FOR  PICKLING  OLIVES 


IM  niPPINH  Pi^lINP^  Much  depends  upon  the  lye.  Red 
11-1    i^irriiivj    I-  Seal  Lye  is  cheapest  because  it  is  as 

pure  as  lye  can  be  made— 98  per  cent  test.  Ask  for  Red  Seal  Lye  in  4  pound 
cans,  you  then  secure  4  pounds  net  weight  of  the  best  lye  la  the  market;  all  1- 
pouiul  cans  are  short  weight. 


*^Ohio''  Self  =  Feed  Ensilage  Cutter, 

WITH   DIRECT-BLAST   BLOWER  ELEVATOR. 

Self-Feed.    Saves  Labor  and  Earns  Dollars.    Will  Deliver  the  Cut 
Ensilage  Into  Any  Ordinary  Silo. 

THESE  MACHINES  EXCEED  ALL  OTHERS  IN  WIDTH  OF  THROAT  AND  CAFAOITT. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  SEND  10c.  FOR  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 

HOOK.ER  [<&  CO./.'^^'l^  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  13. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  SEPTEMBER  28,  1901. 


THIBTIETH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


In  the  Idaho  Mountains. 

In  one  heritage  at  least  all  the  Pacific  slope  com- 
monwealths share,  and  that  is  unique  and  charming 
natural  scenery.  All  the  way  from  tropical  Central 
America  to  frigid  Alaska  are  to  be  found  scenes  dif- 
fering from  each  other,  and  yet  all  characteristic  in 
that  they  not  only  constitute  a  very  young  portion  of 
the  earth  crust,  but  they  have  carried  their  fewer 
millions  of  years  amid  conditions  which  more  slowly 
deface  the  marks  of  eruption,  glaciation  and  erosion 
than  those  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. For  this  reason  the  Pacific  coast  scenery  is 
usually  bolder  and  fresher  in  form  and  color  than 
that  in  regions  of  the  earth  where  a  soil  mantle  has 
almost  wholly  formed  and  where  outline  has  been  re- 
duced from  angles  to  curves.  Vegetation,  too,  is 
unique  and  characteristic,  and  this  adds  to  the  dis- 
tinctiveness which  is  widely  noted  by  tourists  and 
critics. 

In  the  mountainous  region  of  Idaho  there  are  many 
natural  scenes  which,  because  of  their  beauty,  should 
be  more  widely  known.  The  southwestern  portion  of 
Idaho  is  making  notable  advance  as  a  fruit-growing 
country,  and  irrigation  is  being  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  production  of  fruits,  which  are  each 
year  commanding  wider  attention.  The  mountains 
which  overlook  this  wide  stretch  of  valley  land  be- 
come thus  of  industrial  moment  as  the  source  of  irri- 
gation supplies.  But  there  is  usually  a  pioneer  in- 
dustry which  precedes  agriculture,  and  central  Idaho 
is  typical  of  many  localities  possessing  attractive^ 
charming  scenery  that  would  have  remained  inac- 
cessible, if  not,  indeed,  unknown,  but  for  the  dis- 
covery of  dormant  resources  of  mineral  wealth. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  are  glimpses  of  a 
scenic  paradise  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  region.  The 
Seven  Devils  country  and  the  basin  of  Salmon  river 
are  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  have  long  been  re- 
mote from  settlement,  but  during  the  past  few  years 
the  advancing  fringe  of  settlement  pushed  the  pio- 
neer prospectors  forward  into  it.  Now  that  the 
way  is  broken  and  roads  built  by  the  miners,  the 
country  is  found  to  have  additional  possibilities  of 
wealth  production  from  grand  natural  scenic  attrac- 
tions.   Hotels  and  summer  homes,  and  the  facilities 


that  attend  on  social  life,  will 
in  turn  aid  to  more  complete 
discovery  and  exploitation. 


The  Year's  Fruit  Shipments. 

The  citrus  year  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  says  that  since  Novem- 
ber 1,  1900,  there  have  been 
shipped  a  total  of  23,761  car- 
loads of  citrus  fruit,  of  which 
2733  carloads  were  lemons  and 
21,027  carloads  were  oranges. 
The  shipments  now  are  only  a 
few  carloads  a  day,  and  prob- 
ably will  be  less  between  this 
date  and  the  last  day  of  Oc- 
tober, when  the  season  closes. 
The  total  will  not  vary  much 
from  24,000  carloads,  and  the 
oranges  will  not  go  much 
above  21,000  carloads,  leaving 
something  less  than  .3000  car- 
loads of  lemons.  As  to  the 
gross  value  of  the  crop,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Naftzger,  manager  of 
the  Southern  California  Fruit 
Exchange,  says  that  his  or- 
ganization shipped  and  dis- 
posed of  a  little  more  than 
11,000  carloads  of  citrus  fruits 
during  the  season  just  ended 
and  collected  a  gross  sum  of  a 
little  more  than  $8,750,000. 
Assuming  that  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  was  sold  e  t  as  good 
an  advantage,  it  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  the  orange 
industry  of  the  State  amount- 
ed to  between  $16,000,000  and 
$17,500,000  for  the  season. 

The  deciduous  fruit  shipments  promise  to  be  less 
than  last  year.  In  a  statement  of  fruit  shipments, 
issued  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  it  is  shown  that 
for  the  season  ended  September  1st  42,015  carloads 


Moon  Lake;  Thunder  Mountain,  Idaho. 

were  shipped,  against  47,081  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year — a  decrease  of  5066  carloads. 
The  difference  is  still  more  marked  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  cars  now  are  loaded  with  twelve  tons,  while 
those  of  last  year  carried  thirteen.  The  reason 
of  this  is  the  falling  off  this  year  in  the  crops  of 
cherries,  early  peaches  and  apricots. 

Consul-General  Hughes  of  Coburg  reports 
that  the  German  trade  papers  advise  butter 
packers  to  ship  first-class  butter,  carefully  packed 
in  heavy  tin  boxes,  to  the  different  Chinese  ports. 
Shanghai,  they  say,  takes  about  $100,000  worth  of 
European  butter,  packed  in  one-half,  one  and  two 
pound  tins,  the  selling  price  being  about  60  cents  a 
pound.  Extra  California  butter,  packed  in  one- 
pound  glass  jars,  brings  $1.75  per  pound;  but,  of 
course,  the  sale  of  such  a  high-grade  article  is 
limited.  The  packers  are  -advised  that  a  good 
mark  of  butter,  once  well  introduced,  will  have  a 
permanent  sale.  Japan  and  the  Philippines  are 
also  said  to  be  promising  markets  for  good  butter. 
These  are  things  which  Californians  have  long 
wished  to  know,  and  we  hope  the  German  re- 
porters have  not  exaggerated  them.  We  shall 
know  more  about  it,  however,  when  the  experi- 
mental shipments  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture via  San  Francisco  are  reported  upon. 

Consul  Canada  reports  from  Veracruz  that,  by 
a  recent  Mexican  treasury  decision,  duty  on  oleo- 
margarine will  now  be  collected  under  a  section  of 
the  tariff,  which  reduces  the  duties  from  75  cents 
to  20  cents  Mexican  currency  per  kilogram. 
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The  Week. 

The  season  has  changed  with  a  rush  and  a  rainfall 
passing  the  ordinary  has  nearly  covered  the  State. 
In  some  places  the  amount  of  rain  is  vastly  greater 
than  ever  before  in  September,  and  on  Wednesday 
the  weather  still  seems  unsettled.  There  has  un- 
doubtedly been  much  harm  done  to  exposed  products 
and  ungathered  fruits,  but  much  has  been  brought 
under  cover  in  anticipation  of  the  storm.  If  the 
storm  is  an  indication  of  what  the  whole  season  will 
be,  there  will  be  louder  rejoicing  than  complaint,  and 
if  there  should  now  follow  clear,  dry  air  for  a  month 
longer  the  injury  would  be  lessened  considerably. 
The  disappearance  of  the  dust,  the  cleansing  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  buildings,  and  the  increased  confidence  of 
all  in  the  future  are  signs  of  good  in  the  storm  which 
all  can  readily  appreciate. 

Wheat  is  sagging  a  little  and  options  seem  against 
the  selling  interest,  but  the  spot  market  is  un- 
changed. Some  movement  is  taking  place;  one  full 
and  two  part  cargoes  have  gone  out.  Barley  is  meet- 
ing notable  movement;  1500  tons,  worth  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars,  have  gone  abroad,  including  one 
steamer  load  of  5000  tons.  Barley  prices  are  steady 
for  export,  but  rather  easy  for  feed.  Oats  are  de- 
clining; local  supplies  are  now  larger  and  more  are 
not  wanted  except  at  lower  figures.  The  Govern- 
ment has  taken  some  oats  on  the  Sound  and  some 
here  during  the  week.  Corn  is  high  and  scarce  and 
little  arriving.  Rye  is  still  going  to  Europe,  but  at 
low  prices.  Beans  are  weak  for  Large  Whites  and 
Bayos;  others  are  holding  up  well  as  arrivals  are 
light.  Bran  is  easier,  as  the  mills  are  running  again 
and  cheaper  bran  is  expected.  Ordinary  hay  is 
weak  and  choice  is  firm  and  may  go  higher  if  the 
rain  has  spoiled  as  much  as  some  are  anticipating. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged  and  hogs  are 
easier  without  decline,  although  the  packers  have 
slowed  down  a  little.  No  break  is  expected  as 
the  Eastern  markets  are  firm.  Butter  is  still 
quiet  and  weak  with  large  amounts  coming  out  of 
storage.  Cheese  is  in  light  supply  and  fair  demand. 
Fresh  eggs  are  in  light  supply  but  large  receipts 
of  Eastern  are  noted  and  stored  eggs  are  being 
brought  out  freely.  Fresh  eggs  are  being  held  up 
to  help  these  goods.  Poultry  is  recovering  and  sup- 
plies cleaning  up  better,  but  there  is  no  marked  im- 
provement yet.  Potatoes  are  slow  and  unchanged, 
while  onions  improve  under  larger  inquiry  and  lighter 
offerings.  Fresh  fruit  is  about  the  same:  choice  is 
bringing  fair  prices.  Lemons  are  weak  and  quota- 
tions being  reduced,  although  limes  are  higher  be- 


cause of  arrivals  in  bad  condition  and  needing  pick- 
ng  over.  Dried  fruit  is  quiet,  as  jobbers  have  enough 
for  present  use  and  the  Eastern  markets  are  not 
taking  stock  very  fast.  Raisins  are  stationary. 
Some  new  prunes  are  selling  at  3k  to  3Jc  and  old 
prunes  }c  less.  Almonds  are  steady.  Walnut  prices 
are  now  fixed,  as  noted  in  our  Market  Review  this 
week.  Honey  is  offering  more  freely  and  moving 
slowly  without  change  in  prices.  Hops  are  still  un- 
settled, buyers  and  sellers  being  about  5c  apart. 
Wool  is  locally  quiet  but  firm.  Buyers  are  mostly  at 
Red  Bluff  this  week.  Choice  fine  wools  are  in  good 
demand. 

On  another  page  is  a  very  carefully  prepared  ad- 
dress by  ex-Senator  Wm.  Johnston  at  the  Dairy  Con- 
vention, which  all  in  that  interest  should  read  and 
ponder.  Senator  Johnston  has  always  been  a  leader 
in  this  line  by  virtue  of  his  broad  views  and  his  own 
good  dairy  work,  but  this  last  address  of  his  seems 
to  us  the  best  he  has  ever  made.  May  he  live  to 
make  many  others. 

The  Prune  Association  seems  to  be  slowly  disinte- 
grating, and  just  what  may  remain  of  it  does  not 
now  clearlj'  appear.  At  San  Jose  there  is  reported 
quite  a  feeling  toward  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the 
organization  and  a  committee  of  members  is  en- 
deavoring to  secure  consent  of  members  to  such  pro- 
ceeding. The  directors  of  the  Association  arc  sever- 
ing their  connection  with  the  packers,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  of  this  we'ik  announced  that  this  re- 
sult had  been  arrived  at.  In  the  Sacramento  valley 
there  is  a  vigorous  protest  against  closing  up  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  and  a  center  for  co-opera- 
tive packing  and  warehousing  in  that  part  of  the 
State  is  proposed.  This  would  supplement  the  pack- 
ing establishment  provided  for  the  San  Jose  region  at 
Santa  Clara.  It  seems  likely  that  enough  of  the 
Association  may  remain  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  new 
organization  next  year  when  a  larger  crop  of  prunes 
may  have  to  be  provided  for.  This  may  be  the  best 
that  can  be  done  this  year.  In  the  future  new  needs 
for  organization  will  arise  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
fewer  difiBculties  will  be  encountered  and  wiser  work 
be  done. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday,  the  Wheat 
Growers'  Convention,  of  which  full  details  have  been 
given  in  our  columns,  is  in  session.  It  is  too  early  to 
secure  the  results  of  the  meeting.  There  were  240 
delegates  present,  representing  twenty-four  counties. 
The  report  of  the  committee  previously  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  situation  which  prevents  movement 
of  wheat  at  tide  water,  prepared  a  report,  which  is 
found  upon  another  page  of  this  issue.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  committee  very  clearly  places  the  blame, 
and  sees  no  chance  for  free  loading  of  ships  except 
under  the  personal  protection  of  the  growers  or  their 
representatives.  Whether  the  convention  will  see 
another  recourse  will  soon  be  known.  The  fact  is 
that  since  the  committee  prepared  its  report  the 
strikers  have  weakened  considerably,  and  as  we 
write  on  Wednesday  there  seems  reason  to 
anticipate  that  the  trouble  will  soon  disap- 
pear. The  striking  workmen  in  several  lines 
are  returning  to  work  and  others  will  haste 
to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  managers  relax  their 
hold  upon  them,  if  not  before.  If  this  should 
be  speedily  realized  the  grain  growers  might 
soften  their  mood  a  little.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  their  firm  attitude  in  defense  of  their  in- 
terests has  had  much  to  do  with  the  retirement  of 
the  strikers  from  their  bold  front.  It  is  too  bad  that 
this  element  was  not  sooner  introduced  into  the  con- 
troversy. The  Wheat  Growers'  Convention  seems  dis- 
posed to  proceed  to  permanent  organization  in  de- 
fense of  their  industry,  which  is  not  receiving  fair 
treatment  from  transportation  interests.  All  the 
way  from  the  field  to  the  foreign  purchaser  the  wheat 
is  taxed  severely,  and  there  may  be  a  way  to  improve 
the  conditions.  We  shall  next  week  outline  the 
transactions  of  the  convention. 


Raisins  are  moving,  although  the  price  has  not 
been  fixed.  The  Growers'  Association  has  given  its 
consent  enabling  the  approved  packers  to  ship 
raisins  East  before  the  prices  for  the  season  shall 
have  been  named,  thereby  giving  the  Association 
packers  an  important  advantage  over  outsiders. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Walnut  Growing. 

To  THE  Editor: — We  have  land  in  Orange  county 
and  wish  to  have  a  walnut  orchard.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  the  place  are  orchards  infected,  and  upon 
sending  branches  and  nuts  to  Washington  I  learn 
that  they  have  been  attacked  by  three  fungi,  viz., 
altenaria,  macrasporium  and  fusarium,  the  great- 
est damage  having  been  done  by  the  first  mentioned. 
We  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  these  diseases. 
By  taking  precautions,  could  we  prevent  their 
spreading  to  our  place  V 

The  land  has  a  wet  subsoil.  It  is  probably  10  or  15 
feet  to  water  now.  We  will  not  be  able  to  get  a 
pumping  plant  for  a  year  or  two,  but  could  water  a 
small  nursery  from  tank  and  windmill.  Can  we  plant 
the  native  walnut  and  bud  to  Persian  walnut  to 
secure  hardy  trees  and  a  superior  and  uniform  fruit  ? 
Would  you  advise  that  plan?  —  A.  H.,  Ventura 
county. 

No  doubt  the  specimens  which  you  sent  to  Wash- 
ington contained  fungi  which  you  mention,  but  a  more 
serious  trouble  in  California,  and  one  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  "  walnut  disease,"  is  caused  by  bac- 
teria which  circulate  freely  in  the  sap  of  the  plant 
and  affect  the  leaves,  the  new  wood  and  the  nut.  A 
full  account  of  this  disease  is  given  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  August  17,  1901. 

Usually  a  good,  free  soil  with  10  or  15  feet  to 
water  is  satisfactory  for  the  walnut,  and  whether 
you  need  irrigation  or  not  in  your  locality  will  depend 
upon  the  season's  rainfall  and  the  behavior  of  the 
tree  after  it  comes  to  the  bearing  age.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
growing  good  trees  without  irrigation  for  several 
years  and  you  can  determine  your  need  of  water  sup- 
ply later.  The  English  walnut  succeeds  well  upon 
the  California  black  walnut  root,  and  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State  is  largely  grown  upon  that  stock. 
In  the  southern  California  regions,  however,  the 
trees  are  grown  upon  their  own  roots  and  budding  is 
seldom  resorted  to  except  to  secure  uniformity  in 
type  of  the  nut,  because  the  English  walnut  seedling 
root  succeeds  well  in  good  soils  in  your  part  of  the 
State.  There  is,  however,  so  much  variation  in  the 
fruit  of  seedling  trees  that  budding  is  being  more 
widely  resorted  to  than  formerly. 


Seedling  Fijs. 

To  THE  Editor: — Kindly  inform  me  in  your  valu- 
able paper,  to  which  I  subscribe,  whether  figs  make 
good  seeds  which  will  germinate,  if  planted,  without 
caprification.  I  was  shown  a  bunch  of  young  fig 
trees,  about  twelve  to  fourteen  in  number,  in  open 
woods,  away  from  any  habitation.  No  one  can  tell 
how  they  got  there.  They  are  of  different  sizes,  the 
largest  4  feet,  the  smallest  1  foot,  covering  a  spot  of 
ground  about  2  feet.  They  look  to  me  like  the  black 
fig,  leaf  and  wood. — C.  F.,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

Some  varieties  of  figs  make  good,  fertile  seeds 
without  caprification  ;  others  do  not.  The  fig  of  com- 
merce is  of  the  latter  class,  hence  the  great  efforts 
made  to  introduce  caprifying  insects  to  California, 
which  has  now  reached  satisfactory  results.  In  your 
case,  however,  this  case  does  not  necessarily  enter, 
for  it  would  be  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some 
one  had  dropped  in  the  place  you  mention  one  or 
more  of  the  dried  Smyrna  figs  which  are  so  widely 
sold  throughout  this  country.  These  figs  are  capri- 
fied  in  their  native  country  and  the  drying  does  not 
injure  the  seeds  for  germination  ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  get  seedlings  from  dried  Smyrna  figs  if  con- 
ditions are  right  for  their  sprouting  and  growing. 
This  was  first  done  in  California  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  and  has  been  frequently  done  since.  The 
seedlings  differ  widely  in  character  and  you  cannot 
tell  anything  about  what  kind  of  a  fig  is  secured  until 
the  fruit  is  borne.  Leaf  forms  are  very  variable  in 
the  fig.  Though  this  seems  the  most  reasonable  way 
to  account  for  the  singular  bunch  of  seedlings  you 
describe,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  seedlings 
may  have  come  from  some  stray  fruit  grown  in  your 
region  which  may  have  been  of  a  variety  not  requir- 
ing caprification.  It  would  be  interesting  to  plant 
out  the  seedlings  and  fruit  them.  Some  good  variety 
might  possibly  be  secured,  though  most  of  them  will 
probably  be  of  no  account. 

Inter-Crops  in  Orchard, 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  noted  the  satisfactory 
answers  to  questions  in  your  columns  and  I  would 
like  your  opinion  as  to  what  kind  of  crop  can  best  be 
planted  between  young  trees.  The  soil  is  a  mixture 
of  adobe  and  washings  from  the  hills  (near  Evergeen), 
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Santa  Clara  county.  How  would  Loganberries  or 
currants  do  ? — Subscriber. 

In  almost  all  cases  it  is  better  to  give  all  the  land 
to  the  trees.  If,  however,  immediate  income  is  an 
important  matter,  some  inter-cropping  can  be  safely 
done,  providing  there  is  moisture  enough  for  both 
the  trees  and  the  crop.  This  is  seldom  the  case  ex- 
cept on  deep,  moist  land  or  where  irrigation  can  be 
used.  Small  fruits  are  frequently  successfully  grown 
between  trees  under  these  conditions,  but  it  is  little 
use  to  undertake  any  small  fruit  where  moisture  is 
apt  to  be  short.  The  safest  crops  for  the  trees  are 
winter  crops  like  peas,  beets,  cabbage  and,  where 
there  is  little  frost,  potatoes.  For  summer  crops, 
tomatoes,  corn  and  squashes  are  frequently  grown. 
Loganberries  are  now  being  quite  largely  grown  in 
young  orchards  ;  currants  should  only  be  planted  in 
localities  where  they  are  known  to  fruit  well,  for 
they  are  rather  finnicky  and  not  always  profitable. 

Unprofitable  Almonds. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  two  acres  of  Nonpareil 
almonds,  seven  years  old,  and  as  they  do  not  bear 
well,  am  thinking  of  working  them  over  to  apricots. 
I  have  noticed  that  both  in  your  book  on  "California 
Fruits,"  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  you 
advise  against  using  almond  stock  to  this  end,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  if  same  objection  would  stand 
against  budding.  My  idea  is  that  one  could  cut  out 
the  entire  tree,  excepting  one  limb,  and  force  out  a 
new  growth  and  bud  into  them. 

Can  you  give  me  an  idea  as  to  what  a  seven-year- 
old  almond  tree  should  yield  ?  As  to  size,  shape  and 
bright  color  my  trees  invariably  bring  forth  some 
favorable  comment  from  people  coming  onto  the 
place,  but  I  find  that  it  does  not  pay  to  cultivate  and 
care  for  these  trees  for  show  purposes. — Subscriber, 
Newcastle. 

Do  not  try  to  put  an  apricot  on  almond  stock. 
Most  trials  have  been  made  by  budding,  because  that 
is  the  common  way  of  propagating,  and  we  only  know 
of  failure,  though  good  growth  may  be  made  for  some 
time.  You  can  work  prunes  and  peaches  on  almonds 
in  the  manner  you  describe. 

The  almond  yield  is  from  nothing  upward  and  it  is 
very  hard  to  get  at  an  average  or  a  standard  yield. 
An  instance  is  given  under  Sutter  county  on  page  199 
of  this  issue  of  a  very  large  yield  of  a  few  trees. 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  clean  nuts  to  the  tree  would  be 
good  enough  for  anybody  and  even  ten  pounds  would 
pay.  The  looks  of  the  tree  has  little  relation  to  bear- 
ing. Some  of  the  loafer  trees  are  handsomest. 
Almonds  are  sometimes  helped  in  bearing  by  budding 
in  other  varieties  on  part  of  the  trees,  but  in  some 
localities  the  trees  are  only  useful  for  firewood  and 
many  of  them  have  gone  that  way. 

Pruning  Prunes. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  me  your 
personal  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  pruning 
two-year-old  prune  trees,  under  the  following  condi- 
tions :  The  trees  were  planted  in  January,  1900,  and 
though  they  had  no  rain  to  settle  their  roots  till  the 
following  December,  they  made  a  reasonably  good 
growth.  They  were  cut  back  last  winter  barely 
enough  to  shape  them,  and  this  year  made  a  growth 
of  5  to  6  feet ;  they  seem  remarkably  thrifty.  They 
were  summer- thinned  to  five  and  seven  limbs  and  are 
now  8  to  10  feet  high.  "Will  it  be  wise  to  allow  them 
to  continue  growth  without  cutting  back  ?  The  soil 
holds  moisture  well  and  is  exceptionally  rich  and  fer- 
tile.— Orchardist,  San  Jose. 

We  should  shorten  in  once  more,  to  induce  branch- 
ing, unless  your  main  branches  are  now  well  supplied 
with  them.  If  your  summer  thinning  of  the  growth 
has  removed  laterals  so  that  your  long  branches  are 
thin  and  scant,  we  would  certainly  shorten  them  to 
get  side  growth  and  more  stockiness.  We  would  not 
cut  back  after  this  year,  but  thin  out  long  shoots,  to 
prevent  the  head  from  becoming  too  thick,  saving 
the  spurs  and  other  short  growth  for  future  bearing 
as  low  down  as  possible. 

I^ed  Spider. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
spray  kill  the  eggs  of  red  spider  when  the  trees  are 
dormant  ?  I  sprayed  an  orchard  this  summer 
with  kerosene  emulsion  and  the  spiders  seemed  to 
thrive  on-  it.  The  trees  are  literally  covered  with 
them. — Orchardist,  San  Jose. 

Winter  washes  certainly  will  not  kill  all  the  eggs  of 
the  red  spider.  No  matter  how  many  are  killed 
there  will  always  be  enough  to  quickly  repopulate  the 
trees.  Kerosene  emulsion  kills  spiders  but  does  not 
kill  eggs.  The  insects  must  be  struck  several  times 
during  the  summer  to  keep  them  down.    It  is  almost 


sure  that  good  winter  spray,  with  properly  prepared 
lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash,  will  help  in  next  sum- 
mer's work  by  reducing  the  early  hatching,  but  strike 
them  again  as  soon  as  you  find  them  hatching  next 
spring. 

Bees  and  Cherries. 

To  the  Editor: — We  want  a  large  crop  of  fruit 
next  year,  especially  of  cherries,  which  sometimes 
drop,  perhaps,  from  lack  of  pollination.  Will  bees 
help  the  pollination  ?  If  so,  where  can  we  buy  some, 
preferably  Italian  bees  ?  When  is  the  best  time  to 
ship  the  animals  ?  We  do  not  know  the  A  B  C  of 
keeping  bees. — John  Swett  &  Son,  Martinez. 

There  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  bees  help 
notably  in  this  line.  The  experience  of  many  growers 
points  clearly  this  way.  Those  having  bees  for  sale 
should  advertise  them,  for  fruit  growers  are  thinking 
a  great  deal  about  diversifying  in  the  bee  line.  It 
may  be  that  orchardists  in  other  parts  might  hire 
some  of  the  bees  which  are  to  be  moved  out  of  the 
Hanford  region  during  the  pear-blooming  season. 
Keeping  bees  is  very  interesting,  and  all  fruit  grow- 
ers should  master  its  leading  details.  A  start  can 
be  made  by  securing  a  copy  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook's 
"  Manual  of  the  Apiary,"  a  new  edition  of  which  will 
soon  be  ready  and  can  be  ordered  through  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press. 

Coyote  Trapping. 

To  THE  Editor: — Do  you  not  yourself,  or  are  there 
not  those  among  the  numerous  readers  of  your  valu- 
able journal  who  know  and  will  divulge  the  secrets  of 
successfully  trapping  the  coyote  ?  He  is  a  very  de- 
structive pest  in  this  section  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  I  heard  of  some  trappers  last  winter 
who  were  very  successful  in  taking  the  coyote.  I 
was  told  that  they  used  a  stinking  compound  of  very 
strong  odor  to  attract  the  animal  to  their  traps 
which  were  set,  three  near  together,  very  carefully 
covered  or  concealed;  but  the  secret  of  their  success 
depended  upon  the  strong  smelling  compound  the  in- 
gredients of  which  they  would  not  divulge. — Sub- 
scriber, Shasta  county. 

Will  some  one  help  us  along  this  line  ?  Some- 
thing must  be  done  with  the  coyotes,  for  they  are 
becoming  very  abundant  and  bold.  They  are  taking 
to  running  along  the  streets  of  some  of  the  interior 
towns  looking  for  chickens.  Let  us  have  a  free  con- 
tribution of  knowledge  which  will  help  to  repress 
them.  ^ 

Better  Than  Zantc. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  would  like  to  try  the  Zante 
grape  or  Zante  currant,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the 
New  River  country,  San  Diego  Co.  Where  could  I 
get  it  ?  Has  it  been  tried  in  this  State  ?— Enquirer, 
San  Diego  county. 

The  Zante  grape  has  proved  commercially  unsatis- 
factory in  California.  The  variety  has  been  grown 
by  different  people  in  different  places  for  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  but  has  never  secured  a  foot- 
hold. It  sometimes  has  seeds,  which  are,  of  course, 
against  it,  and  it  is  open  to  other  cultural  objections. 
Perhaps  more  would  be  done  with  it,  however,  were 
it  not  that  the  small  seedless  raisins  made  from  the 
Sultana  and  Thompson's  seedless  varieties  are  im- 
measurably better  and  sell  for  more  than  Zante 
raisins  could  bring,  and  are  at  the  same  time  far 
stronger  and  more  prolific.  You  can  get  any  of 
these  varieties  from  California  nurserymen. 

Durable  Whitewash. 

To  THE  Editor: — Please  give  an  old  subscriber  a 
recipe  for  a  good,  practical  whitewash  for  the  ex- 
terior of  barns,  chicken  houses,  etc. — something  that 
won't  scale  off  in  a  hurry.  Have  plenty  of  skim  milk. 
— Whitewasher,  Volta. 

Half  a  dozen  thoroughly  good  receipes  for  durable 
whitewash  were  given  on  page  380,  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  of  June  15,  1901.  We  have  no  recipe  including 
skim  milk,  though  we  are  aware  that  it  can  be  used 
to  advantage.  Will  some  reader  give  the  recipe  for 
such  a  whitewash  ?  ^ 

Shade  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  inform  me  what  variety  of 
shade  tree  is  best  adapted  to  this  section.  I  want  to 
plant  some  around  my  house,  something  that  will 
grow  quick  and  give  plenty  of  shade,  Australian  gum 
excepted. — H.  J.  Seegelken,  Los  Gatos. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  large  list  to  choose  from  ac- 
cording to  taste.  If  we  were  planting  we  should 
choose  the  pepper  tree  and  acacia  moUissima  for 
evergreens  and  the  California  or  broad-leaved  maple 
for  a  deciduous  tree. 


Chicory. 

To  THE  Editor: — Can  you  give  the  name  of  the 
plant  I  send.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high  on  road- 
sides and  bears  a  beautiful  blue  flower  which  closes 
during  the  heat  of  the  day. — Agricola,  Napa. 

The  plant  is  chicory  (Chicorum  intybus)  which  has 
escaped  from  some  one's  garden  in  time  past.  It  has 
a  way  of  doing  this.  There  are  acres  of  it  on  vacant 
land  near  Berkeley,  and  its  bright  bloom  adorns  the 
landscape.  It  is,  however,  a  desperate  weed  when 
it  gets  where  it  is  not  wanted,  as  it  seeds  very  freely 
and  travels  fast.  It  is  the  same  plant  which  is  com- 
mercially grown  for  improving  coffee  and  the  root  is 
also  of  culinary  account. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endintf 
Sept.  23.  1901. 

Albxanper  McAdie,  Forecast  OfQcial  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  of  the  week, 
changing  to  cooler  on  the  18th.  Rain  commenced  Satur- 
day night,  continuing  at  intervals  through  Sunday  and 
Monday.  At  Red  Bluff  the  rainfall  up  to  5  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning  amounted  to  1.36  inch.  Grain,  hay  and 
grapes  have  probably  been  considerably  damaged,  but, 
as  ample  warnings  had  been  given,  the  damage  to  raisins 
and  drying  fruits  will  be  light.  The  second  crop  of 
grapes  is  being  gathered;  the  yieid  is  below  average  in 
some  places.  Oranges  continue  in  excellent  condition, 
and  a  good  crop  is  expected.  The  olive  crop  will  be 
light. 

COAST  AND  BAY"  SECTIONS. 
The  cool,  foggy  weather  along  the  coast  has  been  un- 
favorable for  fruit  drying,  and  rain  at  the  close  of  the 
week  has  undoubtedly  caused  considerable  damage  to 
grain  in  the  sack,  unbaled  hay,  grapes  on  the  vines  and 
beans.  Ample  warnings  had  been  given,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  drying  fruits  and  raisins  on  the  trays  were  not 
sariously  injured.  Frosts  on  the  8th  and  16th  seriously 
damaged  corn,  potatoes  and  tomatoes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ukiah.  Hop  picking  is  nearly  completed;  the  yield  is 
below  average  in  some  places,  but  the  quality  is  excel- 
lent. Sugar  beets  are  turning  out  well  in  San  Benito 
county.  Grain  thrashing  and  hay  baling  are  progress- 
ing. Prunes  are  yielding  better  than  expected  in  some 
places.  Apples  are  plentiful  and  of  good  quality;  in  So- 
noma county  the  crop  is  the  best  for  several  years. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  was  warm  with  cool  nights  the  first  part 
of  the  week,  and  cool  and  somewhat  cloudy  the  latter 
part.  Raisin  making  and  fruit  drying  have  progressed 
rapidly,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  first  crop  of  raisin 
grapes  is  on  the  trays.  Large  quantities  of  grapes  are 
being  shipped,  and  the  wineries  are  in  full  operation. 
The  grape  crop  exceeds  early  estimates  in  many  places 
and  the  quality  is  good.  Deciduous  fruit  drying  is 
nearly  completed  except  the  later  varieties.  The  first 
raisins  of  the  season  were  marketed  at  Hanford  on  the 
20th.  The  prune  crop  is  light,  and  the  olive  crop  less 
than  last  year.  A  good  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  is  being 
harvested.  Most  of  the  grain  crop  is  stored  in  the  ware- 
houses. Rain  began  to  fall  Monday  morning,  and_  will 
cause  a  great  amount  of  damage  to  grapes  on  the  vines, 
unprotected  grain  and  fruit  on  the  trays. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  crops  during  most 
of  the  week.  Grain  thrashing  and  hay  baling  are  nearly 
completed.  Bean  harvest  has  commenced  in  Ventura 
county;  the  yield  is  excellent.  Sugar  beets  are  being 
gathered;  the  yield  is  exceptionally  heavy  in  some  sec- 
tions. Potatoes  are  doing  well.  Walnut  picking  will 
begin  in  a  few  days;  the  yield  will  be  much  better  than 
last  season's  in  some  sections.  Grape  picking  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly,  and  raisin  making  has  commenced. 
Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition.  Rain  at  the  close  of 
the  week  has  probably  caused  some  damage. 

Eureka  Summary. — Rain  will  interfere  with  late 
thrashing,  but  greatly  benefited  vegetables  and  pastur- 
age.   Fruit  prospects  continue  good. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool,  foggy  weather  re- 
tarded beets  in  some  localities;  gathered  in  some  sec- 
tions. Salway  peaches  being  harvested.  Almond  har- 
vest continues;  many  blown  off.  Bean  cutting  com- 
menced. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M. 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1901,  are  from  oflBcial  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  DAIRY. 


California  Dairy  Conditions  and  Progress. 


Annual  address  or  Hon.  William  Johnston  of  Courtland,  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  California  Dairy  Association,  at  its  convention  last 
week  in  Sacramento. 

1  am  pleased  to  welcome  you  on  this  occasion  and 
to  inaugurate  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Caifornia  Dairy  Association.  The  conditions  under 
which  we  meet  are  favorable  to  our  industry,  and 
during  the  year  which  has  just  passed  California  has 
done  her  share  toward  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  dairy  development  which  is  her  certain  des- 
tiny. Commercial  and  physical  conditions  have  been 
favorable  to  dairying  during  the  recent  year.  The 
average  price  for  dairy  products  has  been  fairly 
good,  and  the  demand  such  that  all  our  butter, 
cheese  and  milk  has  gone  into  rapid  consumption. 
The  rainfall  during  the  recent  year  was  sufiBcient  and 
well  distributed,  and  the  native  pasture  and  culti- 
vated crops  have  been  abundant  and  favorable  to  a 
large  dairy  product. 

Statistical  Aspect. — From  statistics  collected  by 
the  State  Dairy  Bureau  it  appears  that  over  28,- 
700,000  pounds  of  butter  were  manufactured  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  year  I'.IOO.  Of  this  quantity  over 
16,400,000  pounds  were  manufactured  in  creameries 
and  the  remaining  12,300,000  pounds  were  manufac- 
tured under  the  individual  or  private  dairy  system. 
These  figures  speak  eloquently  of  the  growth  of  the 
creamery  system,  as  for  the  year  1897,  but  three 
years  previous,  when  the  product  was  almost  the 
same,  but  10,800,000  pounds  were  made  in  creamer- 
ies, while  over  17,800,000  pounds  were  manufactured 
under  the  private  dairy  system. 

The  great  proportion  of  our  butter  now  manufac- 
tured in  creameries  has  led  many  to  prophesy  that 
at  an  early  date  this  will  be  the  exclusive  method  by 
which  butter  will  be  manufactured  in  California.  I 
do  not  believe  this  to  be  true,  and  would  regret  that 
it  should  be.  The  time  will  probably  never  come 
when  there  will  not  be  a  field  for  dairy  products 
manufactured  in  private  dairies  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  skilled  and  capable  managers  who  will  give 
to  every  detail  of  their  management  their  personal 
and  experienced  attention.  In  the  evolution  of  dairy 
development  constant  improvement  is  made  in  the 
creamery  system,  and  the  present  creamery  product 
is  of  a  very  high  and  praiseworthy  character,  but 
from  the  nature  of  things— the  variety  of  patrons,  the 
many  sources  from  which  the  milk  is  procured,  its 
transportation  to  the  skimming  stations,  and  is 
skimming  and  transportation  to  the  central  cream- 
ery— permits  of  so  many  chances  of  contamination 
and  deterioration  that  it  will  be  many  years  before 
the  business  is  so  systematized  that  creamery  butter 
should,  upon  its  merits,  supersede  the  product  of  the 
finest  private  dairies.  There  will  always  be  a  field 
for  the  private  dairy,  and  its  manager  who  under- 
stands his  business,  and  who  has  under  his  per- 
sonal control  every  detail  of  management,  from  the 
breeding  of  the  dairy  calf  to  the  making  of  the  but- 
ter from  the  mature  cow,  will  always  make  a  success 
of  his  business.  This  constant  competition  between 
the  two  systems  will  provoke  that  care  and  attention 
which  will  result  in  the  highest  product  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  best  methods. 

Tuberculosis  Question.  —  The  most  important 
development  during  the  current  year,  affecting  the 
dairy  interests,  has  been  the  announcement  by  the 
famous  bacteriorologist  and  chemist.  Dr.  Koch,  that 
bovine  tuberculosis  is  not  communicable  to  humanity 
through  the  medium  of  the  meat  of  cattle  or  the  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products.  Dr.  Koch  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  authorities  upon  this  question  in  the 
world,  and  the  expression  of  his  opinion  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  this  character  has  all  of  the  sanction  of  posi- 
tive authority.  During  many  years  the  opinion  has 
been  freely  expressed  that  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  human  consumption  was  the  eating  of  contami- 
nated meat  and  the  use  for  food  of  dairy  products 
from  cattle  affected  with  bovine  tuberculosis.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  this  opinion  has  raged,  and  physi- 
cians, veterinarians,  dairy  associations,  breeders  and 
the  press  have  lent  themselves  as  agencies  for  its 
propagation.  Cattle  of  incalculable  value  have  been 
destroyed  and  the  consumption  of  dairy  products 
very  much  restricted  by  reason  of  this  agitation, 
which  has  been  prosecuted  with  a  vigor  almost  unex- 
ampled. During  all  of  these  years  the  conservative 
mind  has  failed  of  conviction,  and  the  ablest  of  the 
theorists  have  been  unable  to  establish  the  correct- 
ness of  their  doctrine.  The  excitement,  as  a  conse- 
quence, has  been  subsiding  and  the  world  was  pre- 
pared for  the  statement  of  Dr.  Koch,  which  has  dealt 
the  last  blow  to  the  fanatics,  the  alarmists  and  the 
theorists  who  have  been  teaching  this  false  doctrine 
of  danger  at  the  axpense  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
greatest  of  human  industries.  We  cannot  too  enthu- 
siastically congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  practical 
establishment  of  the  fact  which  means  so  much  to 
the  interest  in  behalf  of  which  we  are  organized,  and 
to  the  world  at  large.  By  reason  of  the  dangers 
which  were  so  reputed,  and  apparently  with  such 
authority  stated,  to  lurk  in  dairy  foods  the  consump- 


tion of  these  most  healthful  and  nutritious  of  all  food- 
stuffs has  fallen  off  to  the  great  injury  of  our  busi- 
ness. We  may  confidently  look  for  a  revival  of 
confidence  in  the  healthfulness  and  value  of  milk,  but- 
ter and  cheese,  the  use  of  which  many  have  surren- 
dered, and  which  others  have  used  with  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  and  in  some  cases  alarm.  This  is  not  only 
a  gain  to  our  industry  but  to  the  world,  to  which 
is  again  given  with  renewed  confidence  the  most  eco- 
nomical, the  most  healthful  and  the  most  nutritious 
of  all  the  foods  with  which  a  lavish  providence  has 
blessed  it. 

Dairy  Education. — The  dairymen  of  California 
have  long  desired  the  establishment  of  a  dairy  school, 
similar  to  those  conducted  in  many  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive Eastern  States,  in  which  our  young  men 
might  be  taught  scientific  dairying,  the  latest  and 
most  improved  methods  of  breeding  and  feeding  dairy 
cattle,  and  of  manufacturing  and  preparing  dairy 
products.  A  strong  effort  was  made  by  ofiicers  of 
this  association  and  dairymen  generally  before  the 
Legislature,  at  its  recent  session,  to  procure  an 
appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school, 
but  for  a  variety  of  causes,  to  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  more  particularly  to  refer,  this  legislation 
failed  of  enactment.  A  large  appropriation,  how- 
ever, was  made  for  the  use  of  the  State  University, 
and  its  regents  have  seen  fit  to  set  aside  $10,000  of 
this  sum,  out  of  which  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  dairy  school  at  Berkeley  during  the  next  two 
years.  This  school  has  not  yet  been  inaugurated, 
nor  am  I  at  this  time  informed  of  the  scope  of  its  in- 
struction, or  the  extent  to  which  it  will  meet  the 
wishes  of  our  people.  The  agitation,  however,  in 
behalf  of  this  school  has  been  productive  of  good  re- 
sults, and  this  movement  of  the  regents  shows  an  in- 
clination to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  dairymen,  which, 
when  properly  presented,  may  lead  to  such  an  en- 
largement of  their  present  provision  as  will  be  suffi- 
cient and  adequate.  [The  dairy  school  will  open 
October  1,  and  a  circular  giving  details  of  courses  of 
study,  etc.,  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Berkeley. — En.] 

Legislation. — Patrons  of  creameries  generally 
throughout  this  State  are  paid  for  their  milk  in  pro- 
portion to  its  richness,  which  is  determined  by  the 
Babcock  testing  apparatus.  As  a  consequence  their 
proper  payment  is  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  and 
honesty  of  the  appliance  used.  A  member  of  our 
board  of  directors  prepared  a  bill  making  it  a  crime 
for  the  managers,  owners  or  operators  of  creameries 
to  use  any  testing  apparatus  or  appliance  which  did 
not  correctly  register  weights,  percentages,  etc., 
and  this  bill,  through  the  friendly  disposition  of  many 
members  of  the  Legislature,  and  especially  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Senator  who  introduced  it,  has  been 
enacted  into  a  law. 

The  great  legislative  measure,  however,  which  in- 
terested not  only  California  but  the  nation  was  what 
is  known  as  the  Grout  bill,  pending  before  Congress. 
This,  in  short,  was  a  bill  by  which  it  was  intended  to 
levy  a  high  tax  upon  oleomargarine  colored  in  imita- 
tion of  butter,  and  a  much  smaller  tax  upon  oleomar- 
garine manufactured  in  its  natural  color.  This  bill 
was  urgently  pressed  by  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
United  States,  but  by  reason  of  the  very  effective 
opposition  of  large  interests  and  a  mistaken  friend- 
ship of  many  of  the  breeders  of  beef  cattle  it  failed  of 
passage.  It  is  expected  that  this  bill,  however,  will 
be  renewed  in  the  approaching  session  of  Congress, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  dairymen  generally  throughout  the 
State,  will  unite  in  a  pressure  upon  our  Congressional 
delegation,  both  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  to  see  that  they  not  only  give  this  bill 
their  votes,  but  their  personal,  active  and  forceful 
support. 

Wider  Interest  Desirable. — It  is  a  regrettable 
circumstance  that  the  annual  sessions  of  the  associa- 
tion are  not  attended  by  a  much  larger  number  of 
persons  interested  in  the  dairy  industry.  Dairymen 
generally  have  everything  to  hope  for  from  closer 
organization  and  a  better  understanding  of  their 
own  wants  which  would  follow  such  association.  If 
our  dairy  interests  were  united  they  represent  such 
a  volume  of  property  and  such  a  strength  of  person- 
ality that  they  could  influence  legislation  not  only  be- 
fore our  own  State  Legislature  but  before  Congress, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  dairy  industry.  They 
should  be  organized  to  make  known  their  wants,  and 
by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  their  organization  be 
in  a  position  to  enforce  their  wishes. 

California  dairymen  generally  are  interested,  for 
example,  in  the  membership  of  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  of  the  regents  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity. When  appointments  to  these  positions  are  due 
they  have  been  almost  wholly  without  organized  repre- 
sentation by  which  to  present  their  wishes  or  ask  for 
a  proper  representation  upon  these  important 
boards. 

TnE  Dairy  Condition. — The  present  condition  of 
the  dairy  interests  of  California  is  favorable.  The 
creamery  system  is  making  a  rapid  and  steady  prog- 
ress, and  the  quality  and  character  of  our  butter 
product  is  constantly  improving.  In  California, where 
the  physical  conditions  are  so  perfect,  the  climate  so 
even,  dairy  food  so  abundant  and  cheap,  we  should 
produce  the  best  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  in 


the  United  States.  We  have  not  done  this  in  the 
past,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  our  dairymen  to  pro- 
gress up  to  that  point  without  delay.  The  quantity 
of  butter  manufactured  in  California  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  some  uneasiness  is  felt  in  certain  quar- 
ters lest  we  reach  the  point  of  overproduction.  That 
day,  however,  is  yet  far  distant.  We  manufacture 
such  a  small  quantity  of  cheese  in  California  that  we 
come  nowhere  near  supplying  the  home  demand.  We 
should,  and  will  soon,  exert  our  energies  in  that 
direction.  When  we  do,  so  large  a  quantity  of  milk 
will  be  diverted  from  the  manufacture  of  butter  to 
the  manufacture  of  cheese  that  we  will  thus  reduce 
our  butter  output.  Another  relief  from  overproduc- 
tion is  our  increasing  export  to  Asiatic  countries  and 
to  the  Pacific  islands.  This  market  should  be  culti- 
vated, and  gives  promise  of  attaining  large  propor- 
tions. Another  and  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
reliefs  from  a  condition  of  overproduction  would  fol- 
low the  cultivation  of  a  liberal  home  demand.  With 
the  removal  of  the  fear  of  disease  from  consumption 
of  dairy  food  products,  their  use  would  be  very 
largely  increased. 

Wholesomeness  op  Dairy  Products.  —  Dairy 
organizations,  papers  and  individuals  have  frequently 
been  most  unwise  in  calling  attention  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  diseased  milk  products,  and  to  the  fact  that 
such  food  might  so  easily  become  uncleanly  and  un- 
wholesome. Nearly  every  other  industry  has  some 
means  by  which  it  is  promoted — in  lectures,  in  the 
press,  by  other  mediums  of  expression.  The  health- 
fulness,  the  nutritious  quality  or  the  other  desirable 
qualities  of  different  food  products  are  much  ex- 
ploited. The  contrary,  however,  has  frequently  been 
the  case  with  dairy  products.  We  should  all  unite — 
individually  through  our  associations  and  dairy  pa- 
pers— to  extol,  as  we  well  and  truthfully  may,  the 
healthfulness,  the  nutrition,  the  economy  and  the 
general  desirability  of  the  use  of  dairy  foods.  In  this 
way  a  renewed  confidence  will  be  established,  and 
renewed  attention  to  these  articles  will  be  attracted 
and  their  consumption  very  largely  increased,  not 
only  to  the  advantage  of  our  own  industry,  but  to 
the  healthfulness  and  economy  of  our  whole  people. 

Dairy  Improvement. — A  greater  effort  should  be 
made  toward  improving  the  quality  of  our  dairy 
product.  In  some  particulars  we  are  making  satis- 
factory progress  in  this  direction.  The  science  of 
butter  making  under  California  conditions  is  becom- 
ing better  understood  and  more  generally  applied. 
At  the  State  Fair  twenty-six  samples  of  fresh  butter 
were  shown  and  scored  by  experienced  and  qualified 
judges.  This  butter  came  from  the  cool  coast  coun- 
ties and  the  hot  valleys  of  the  interior  ;  from  the 
high  grass  lands  of  the  mountains  and  the  low  alfalfa 
fields  of  the  plains.  Through  the  use  of  aerators, 
separators,  refrigerators  and  other  agencies  within 
the  control  of  the  butter  maker  a  remarkable  even- 
ness of  product  resulted.  This  exhibit  is  most  in- 
structive and  desirable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
butter  makers  of  the  State  will  continue  in  increased 
numbers  to  exhibit  their  manufactures,  and  to  study 
each  other's  methods,  that  the  better  practices  may 
survive  and  the  unwise  ones  be  discontinued  and  a 
general  improvement  follow. 

Dairy  Stock. — The  one  particlar  in  which  our 
people  do  not  seem  to  be  making  proper  progress  is 
the  introduction  and  breeding  of  special  purpose 
cattle,  or  the  cattle  of  the  distinctively  dairy  breeds. 
The  last  report  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  shows  that 
of  over  309,000  dairy  cattle  in  California  only  a  little 
over  11,000  were  either  pure  breed  or  grades  of  the 
better  breeds.  While  these  figures  may  be  quite  in- 
accurate, any  one  familiar  with  the  State  and  with 
the  character  of  cattle  used  by  our  dairymen  can 
testify  that  a  grade  of  cattle  very  much  inferior  to 
what  might  readily  be  bred  or  procured  are  most 
generally  used.  This  is  wasteful  and  retrogressive, 
and  is  not  up  to  the  standard  and  practice  of  the 
average  California  farmer  in  other  particulars.  In 
the  few  years  during  which  California  has  been  a 
State  we  have  taken  first  rank  in  the  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  grown  by  us,  of  oranges,  of  raisins,  of 
hops,  and  of  harness  and  running  horses.  The  one 
particular  in  which  our  farmers  have  been  markedly 
backward  has  been  the  general  introduction  of  a 
high  class  of  dairy  cattle.  The  improvement  should 
be  promoted  by  the  management  of  the  various 
creameries,  who  should  use  every  effort  to  induce 
their  patrons  to  improve  the  character  of  the  dairy 
animals  used  by  them,  and  to  feed  and  care  for  them 
in  the  most  approved  manner.  The  result  of  this 
would  be  increased  prosperity  on  the  part  of  the  pat- 
ron and  an  improved  product  by  the  factory. 

Dairy  Inspection. — A  further  improvement  in  our 
dairy  methods  which  would  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  industry  in  this  State  which  could  be  brought 
about  by  the  active  efforts  of  an  enterprising  factory 
management  would  be  the  devising  of  some  means 
whereby  each  of  their  patrons  should  be  under  the 
watchful  surveillance  of  some  competent  employe  of 
the  factory,  and  whereby  they  could  be  instructed  in 
the  most  approved,  modern  dairy  methods.  System, 
cleanliness  and  profit  could  thus  be  inculcated  in  the 
most  direct  manner  possible.  The  home  of  every 
patron  might  well  be  visited,  his  cows  examined,  his 
manner  of  feeding  and  breeding  them  inquired  into, 
and  his  mistakes  and  errors  pointed  out.  It  should 
be  required  that  his  milk  be  drawn  from  large- 
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yielding,  healthy  cows,  fed  on  wholesome  food,  and 
that  the  milk  be  so  handled  that  it  be  delivered 
sweet  and  clean  and  wholly  free  from  contamination 
to  the  factory.  The  creamery  management  which 
adopts  this  policy  will  have  a  prosperous  and  happy 
class  of  patrons,  and  will  get  milk  from  which  the 
most  superior  cheese  or  butter  should  be  made. 

Dairy  Assemblies. — I  regret  the  small  attendance 
at  this  convention.  Meetings  of  this  character  could 
be  made  the  means  of  great  improvement  to  the 
dairy  industry  and  of  advantage  to  dairymen  and 
breeders  of  dairy  cattle.  I  hope  that  a  special  effort 
will  be  made  during  the  ensuing  year  by  our  new  offi- 
cers and  the  members  of  our  association  to  promote 
an  increased  attendance  at  our  next  meeting.  A 
great  work  remains  to  be  done  by  California  dairy- 
men. We  are  the  custodians  of  a  great  industry. 
California  is  comparatively  a  new  State,  yet  in  many 
departments  of  her  progress  she  has  already  far  sur- 
passed her  older  sisters.  She  stands  in  the  very  van 
of  progress  in  mining,  horticulture  and  viticulture,  in 
the  growing  of  raisins  and  hops  and  sugar  beets,  and 
in  the  breeding  of  harness  and  running  horses.  What 
our  brothers  have  done  in  these  fields  of  effort  we  can 
do  in  ours,  and  I  predict  that  in  the  near  future  our 
dairy  farms  will  be  stocked  with  flne-bred  dairy  cows 
and  will  be  managed  by  competent  dairymen.  When 
our  dairy  products  shall  have  attained  to  a  standard 
worthy  of  our  State  I  hope  it  will  be  found  that  this 
association  will  have  borne  well  its  part  in  promoting 
that  development. 


Dairy  Herd  Tests  at  the  Pan-American. 

All  dairymen  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
report  of  the  model  dairy  at  the  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  giving  totals  of  each  herd  complete  from 
the  commencement  of  the  test — May  1 — up  to  and 
including  the  week  ending  August  27,  1901  : 
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Some  criticism  has  been  expressed  because  the  re- 
port supplied  officially  by  the  Exposition  does  not 
take  into  account  the  value  of  the  skimmed  milk. 
Skimmed  milk  doubtless  has  a  value,  and  the  herd 
that  gives  the  largest  amount  of  milk  would  naturally 
have  the  largest  amount  of  skimmed  milk  to  its 
credit ;  but  against  this  should  be  charged  the  labor 
of  handling,  feeding,  or  otherwise  manipulating  the 
same.  As  there  are  no  prizes  offered  for  skim  milk 
alone,  there  has  been  no  competition  on  account  of  it, 
and  the  records  have  not  been  encumbered  with  the 
additonal  figures  because  of  the  confusion  that  it 
would  lead  to.  The  figures  given,  however,  set  forth 
the  total  milk  as  well  as  the  butter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  value  of  skim  milk  is  of  wide  variation. 
Some  judicious  feeders  value  it  as  high  as  15  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  Commercially,  the  price  of  10 
cents  a  hundred  might  be  considered  a  fair  valuation. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Great  Flight  of  Homing  Pigeons  at  the  Pan-American. 

To  THE  Editor: — One  of  the  more  impressive  Expo- 
sition features  of  September  5  was  the  flight  of  the 
homing, or  messenger  pigeons.  These  beautiful  birds 
to  the  number  of  7000  were  gathered  from  different 


homing  pigeon  sections  throughout  Ontario,  New 
York  and  surrounding  States.  Local  homing  pigeon 
fanciers  belonging  to  the  National  Federation  of 
American  Homing  Pigeon  Fanciers  and  the  National 
Association  of  American  Homing  Pigeon  Fanciers 
had  this  feature  of  the  exercises  in  charge,  to  whom 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  former  Exposi- 
tion flights  is  due.  These  flights  were  among  the 
largest  ever  attempted  in  this  country. 

Pigeons  from  the  different  sections  were  housed  in 
specially  constructed  cages  until  the  auspicious 
moment  for  their  release.  When  the  final  signal  was 
given  men  officially  appointed  by  the  federation 
simultaneously  lifted  the  covers  from  the  cages, 
thereby  instantaneously  releasing  every  bird.  What 
followed  will  linger  in  the  momories  of  the  thousands 
of  those  present  for  years  to  come.  From  a  confused 
mass  of  struggling,  promiscuous  wings  and  feathers 
a  great  cloud  of  bird  life  gradually  formed  over  the 
Exposition  grounds  at  a  height  of  some  600  feet. 

How  They  Fly. — The  peculiarity  of  homing  pigeon 
flight  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  circle  in  four  direc- 
tions, returning  from  each  circle  to  the  central  point 
directly  over  the  cage  from  which  they  were  re- 
leased. These  circles  take  the  form  of  a  double  figure 
eight,  crossed  at  the  central  portion.  Some  pigeons 
apparently  gain  their  bearings  by  making  two  or 
three  turns,  while  others  circle  about  for  some  min- 
utes. Their  method  of  starting  also  varies,  some  fly- 
ing olf  at  a  tangent  from  their  circular  course,  while 
others  stop  and  turn  abruptly  to  the  right  or  left 
and  make  a  bee  line  for  their  home  loft  from  that 
point.  Each  of  these  birds  carried  a  message  to  the 
Governor  of  their  home  State  or  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  or  town  whence  they  came. 

Carrier  and  Homing  Pigeons. — The  public  is  not 
generally  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct difference  between  a  carrier  and  a  homing 
pigeon,  the  one  a  typical  carrier  pigeon  that  could 
not  find  its  way  home  at  a  distance  greater  than  1  or 
2  miles,  while  the  other  represents  the  acme  of  hom- 
ing instinct,  a  qualification  that  has  proved  a  marvel 
to  the  ornithologist  and  the  laity  alike. 

Carrier  pigeons  at  one  time  possessed  a  homing 
instinct,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  thor- 
oughly developed.  Fancy  breeders  during  recent 
years  have  succeeded  in  producing  such  an  excessive 
eye  wattle  as  to  materially  affect  its  flying  powers, 
thereby  indirectly  destroying  what  homing  proclivi- 
ties it  possessed.  Its  name  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  was 
never  known  to  carry  anything  of  its  own  free  will, 
though  as  a  cognomen  to  express  a  type  with  a  his- 
tory it  is  significant. 

The  Fastest  Bird. — Homing  pigeons  are  receiv- 
ing more  attention  every  year,  and  some  of  the  rec- 
ords recently  made  by  the  best  of  these  birds  are 
simply  astonishing.  Madison  is  the  fastest  pigeon 
that  was  ever  timed  over  a  100-mile  course.  This 
bird  is  owned  by  William  J.  Lautz  of  Buffalo. 
The  course  over  which  it  flew  in  making  its  wonder- 
ful record  was  laid  from  Girard,  Pa.,  to  Buffalo,  the 
race  being  made  on  the  16th  of  May,  1900.  Two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  birds  were  flown  on  this  occasion 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Federation  of 
American  Homing  Pigeon  Fanciers.  The  birds  were 
released  at  10  o'clock  and  at  11:09:54  Madison  had 
covered  the  course  and  was  in  the  loft  of  Mr.  Lautz 
at  Buffalo,  thus  making  an  average  speed  of  2511 
yards,  or  about  I  J  miles,  per  minute. 

Long  Distance  Flights.— The  greatest  longdis- 
tance flight  ever  successfully  flown  was  from  Denver, 
Colo.,  to  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  on  July  30,  1899,  a  dis- 
tance of  1324  miles,  which  was  covered  by  a  homing 
pigeon  which  reached  its  home  on  August  29,  thus 
requiring  a  month  to  make  the  journey.  In  this  case 
the  bird  may  have  been  captured  and  detained,  or  it 
may  have  become  tired  out  and  required  some  days 
to  recuperate.  The  distance  being  so  great,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  bird  reached  home  at  all. 

In  rapid  long  distance  bird  communication  the 
acme  was  reached  on  July  3  of  last  year  in  a  race 
from  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of 
700  miles,  which  was  covered  in  thirteen  hours, 
twelve  minutes  and  forty-one  seconds,  being  at  the 
rate  of  1546.97  yards  per  minute  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance, which  is  a  marvelous  exhibition  of  homing  in- 
stinct, physical  endurance,  speed  and  courage.  At 
a  meeting  of  fanciers  in  New  York  last  winter  this 
record  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  was  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  the  record  is  not  _  likely  to  be 
beaten  for  many  years,  if,  indeed,  it  is  ever  ex- 
ceeded. 

Uses  of  Pigeons.— The  use  of  homing  pigeons  in  the 
United  States  has  never  commanded  the  interest  or 
assumed  the  importance  that  it  has  in  older  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  royal  sport  and  is  devoid  of  any  unnec- 
essary hardship  to  the  birds,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
the  owner  to  urge  them  along  or  to  practice  cruel- 
ties such  as  attach  to  almost  any  other  sport  when 
in  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous. 

Large  homing  flights  are  often  held  in  France, 
when  as  many  as  5000  Belgian  birds  are  released  to 
fly  for  their  homes  in  competition.  About  2,000,000 
homing  pigeons  are  taken  across  the  frontier  from 
Belgium  every  year  and  engage  in  races  by  organ- 
ized Belgian  clubs.  European  governments  have  for 
a  great  many  years  experimented  with  a  view  to 
their  usefulness  in  time  of  war,  the  wisdom  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  on  different  occasions.  Dur- 


ing the  great  siege  of  Paris  in  1870-1  it  is  said  that 
one  bird  carried  40,000  messages  into  the  city. 
These  messages  were  so  small  that  it  was  necessary 
to  enlarge  them  by  photography  before  they  could 
be  read. 

During  the  recent  war  in  Africa  the  Boers  used 
homing  pigeons  to  advantage.  General  White  at 
Ladysmith  also  had  a  loft,  but  the  Boers  had  the 
best  service. 

The  United  States  Navy  Department  has  recog- 
nized the  usefulness  of  the  homing  pigeon  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  their  experiment  stations  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Boston,  Newport,  New  London,  Conn.,  Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia,  Washington,  Annapolis,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  Key  West  and  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  would  indicate. 

The  managers  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
undertook  to  make  the  homing  pigeon  feature  the 
most  important  event  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
America. 

Pigeons  have  been  trained  in  the  different  homing 
districts  throughout  the  country.  These  districts 
divide  the  country  into  small  sections,  and  so  com- 
plete is  the  classification  that  almost  every  part  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  is  em- 
braced in  these  sections.  Des  Moioes,  la.,  is  one  of 
the  few  districts  west  of  the  Mississippi  that  was 
represented.  Pigeons  from  these  different  parts  of 
the  country  were  sent  to  the  Exposition  grounds  some 
time  before  the  day  fixed  for  their  release.  When 
the  day  arrived  the  signal  was  given  which  simulta- 
neously released  a  vast  number  of  imprisoned  pigeons 
and  one  of  the  most  impressive  sights  in  bird  life  ever 
witnessed  took  place.  From  the  cages  they  imme- 
diately rose  to  a  considerable  height  and  circled 
about  for  some  minutes,  apparently  gathering 
strength  and  confidence,  and  got  their  bearings  pre- 
paratory to  taking  their  departure  for  home.  In  a 
very  short  space  of  time  they  were  radiating  in 
every  direction,  with  but  one  object  in  life,  that  of 
gaining  the  home  cote  that  contained  the  affection- 
ate little  mate. 

Some  of  the  pigeons  had  a  journey  before  them  of 
a  few  hours,  some  required  a  whole  day  in  flight, 
while  others  did  not  reach  home  for  two,  three  or 
more  days.  H.  S. 

Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


Domesticating  Quail. 

M.  G.  Jenison  writes  entertainingly  for  the  May- 
flower about  the  California  quail  and  its  life  history: 
It  was  under  the  orange  trees  in  the  "  Land  of  Sun- 
shine "  that  Mr.  Quail  first  met  his  mate.  Miss  Trim, 
and  so  ardent  a  lover  was  he  from  the  very  first  that 
I  was  not  surprised  a  little  later  to  know  that  he  had 
become  her  husband  and  to  see  them  out  together 
hunting  for  a  desirable  building  site.  The  one  finally 
selected  was  under  a  cypress  hedge  and  so  well  con- 
cealed by  it  that  they  were  protected  from  many  of 
their  enemies,  while  the  casual  observer  would  pass 
without  once  thinking  what  was  concealed  there. 

This  home  nest  was  quite  well  constructed  though 
not  so  very  large,  but  large  enough,  however,  to  con- 
tain eighteen  eggs  which  good  Mrs.  Quail  managed 
to  cover  successfully  and  to  handle  in  such  a  way 
that  they  would  all  get  the  required  warmth.  Dur- 
ing all  the  preparatory  and  incubation  periods  Mr. 
Quail  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  devoted  and  watch- 
ful husband.  Each  day  he  would  go  with  her  out 
walking  for  refreshment  and  exercise  and  a  pretty 
couple  they  were. 

Whenever  a  desirable  feeding  ground  was  reached 
he  would  mount  a  high  point  near  and  keep  watch 
while  she  satisfied  her  hunger.  There  he  would  stand 
with  his  bright  plumage  glistening  in  the  sunlight 
and  his  delicate  crest  raised  over  his  head,  and  noth- 
ing appeared  to  escape  his  notice,  while  all  the  time 
he  was  keeping  up  a  conversation  with  his  attractive 
mate. 

Our  yard  they  considered  to  be  a  safe  neighbor- 
hood, for  early  every  day  they  would  come  through 
the  garden  and  over  the  flower  beds,  frequently  go- 
ing but  a  few  feet  from  where  I  chanced  to  be,  for 
birds  quickly  recognize  their  friends.  However,  let 
anything  strange  appear,  especially  if  it  indicates 
danger,  and  how  quickly  this  valiant  watchman 
would  change  his  voice,  which  was  at  once  heeded  by 
M];s.  Quail,  who  waited  until  she  was  assured  she 
could  proceed.  Or  if  there  was  a  note  of  urgent 
alarm  there  would  be  a  sudden  whir-r  and  off  they 
would  go  to  a  place  of  safety.  - 

I  became  much  interested  in  the  daily  visits  of  my 
friends,  so  was  a  little  anxious  when  I  missed  them 
for  a  few  days,  but  the  cause  was  explained  by  going 
down  in  the  orchard  near  their  home  where  I  discov- 
ered the  happy  couple  closely  followed  by  eighteen 
little  brown  balls  of  down  that  appeared  to  be  brim- 
ful of  activity.  When  I  appeared  Mr.  Quail  gave  his 
note  of  alarm  and  the  mother,  calling  her  children, 
quickly  disappeared  under  the  hedge — and  how  sud- 
denly they  can  vanish  from  one's  view  is  surprising. 
But  as  I  remained  quiet  and  they  discovered  that  no 
harm  was  intended  I  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  come  out  of  their  places  of  concealment,  and 
with  the  old  birds'  watchful  care  they  scrambled 
about  for  some  time,  when  the  mother  called  them 
under  cover  and  properly  put  them  to  rest. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  the  happy  family 
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could  be  seen  every  morning  out  for  their  regular 
trips  through  the  fields,  returnicg  home  at  the  first 
indication  of  the  shades  of  evening.  The  children 
grew  rapidly  and  it  was  not  a  great  while  before 
they  appeared  in  new  suits  patterned  after  those 
worn  by  the  parents,  and  so  rapid  was  their  develop- 
ment that  after  a  few  weeks  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren appeared  much  alike  and  were  able  to  take  to 
wing  when  occasion  required. 

With  snakes,  hawks,  owls,  coyotes,  etcetera,  the 
existence  of  all  the  Quail  family  is  quite  uncertain 
from  beginning  to  end,  but  our  particular  little  band 
appeared  to  escape  them  all.  They  would  frequently 
come  about  the  house  and  garden  work,  comparatively 
fearless  of  all  mankind  until  the  opening  of  the  hunt- 
ing season,  a  few  days  of  which  changed  their  whole 
manner,  the  effects  of  the  deadly  gun  making  them 
suspicious  of  all  humanity,  and  instead  of  coming 
near  the  house  they  would  quickly  hurry  off  to  dis- 
tant and  more  secluded  feeding  grounds. 

Their  return  in  the  evening  was  much  later  and 
often  they  would  not  get  in  until  the  sun  had  disap- 
peared beneath  the  horizon,  and  instead  of  their  fear- 
less manner  every  move  now  indicated  an  expecta- 
tion of  danger.  They  would  keep  more  among  the 
high  bushes  and  weeds  and  work  quietly  homewards 
until  near  the  orchard,  when  there  would  be  a  sudden 
whir-r  and  the  covey  would  all  vanish  among  the 
branches,  when,  after  a  brief  conversation,  evidently 
congratulatory  upon  their  safe  return,  all  would  be 
quiet. 

Their  caution  and  shyness  increased  as  the  season 
went  on  and  every  effort  at  a  renewal  of  our  previous 
friendship  was  regarded  with  suspicion;  and  I  did 
not  wonder  much,  for  I  noticed  that  their  number 
was  growing  gradually  less  as  one  after  another  was 
carried  off  in  some  sportsman's  gamebag,  and  when 
the  new  year  dawned  there  were  only  a  few  remain- 
ing to  make  New  Year's  calls  on  their  cousins  upon 
the  mesa,  where  they  could  discuss  in  bird  language 
the  important  question  as  to  whether  man  expected 
to  protect  them  by  proper  legislation,  or  to  permit 
practical  extermination,  as  has  been  the  fate  of  so 
many  of  their  acquaintances  wearing  feathers  or  fur, 
with  affection  and  thoughts  of  their  own,  but  the  in- 
ability to  properly  guard  themselves  against  the 
superior  intelligence  and  destructiveness  of  mankind. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Some  Semitropical  Fruits. 

By  C.  P.  Taft  of  Orange  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Villa  Park. 

In  has  long  seemed  to  me,  and  time  but  strengthens 
the  opinion,  that  people  of  Villa  Park  and  others 
who  dwell  on  that  belt  of  mesa  land  which  extends, 
with  a  few  breaks,  from  Santa  Ana  on  the  south 
nearly  to  Santa  Monica  on  the  north,  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  advantages  pertaining  to  their  location. 
Here  we  have  a  narrow  but  fairly  well  watered  strip 
of  land  which  is  virtually  frostless  during  the  entire 
year.  On  it,  in  many  places,  tender  plants  live  from 
year  to  year:  plants  which  even  one  or  two  degrees  of 
frost  usually  cut  to  the  ground.  There  are  very  few 
such  spots  in  the  United  States,  and  compared  with 
the  total  area  of  the  country  they  are  quite  insignifi- 
cant, but  yet  they  are  capable  of  producing  much 
that  is  unique  and  very  profitable.  This  is  a  semi- 
tropical  region,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  call  attention  to  some  semitropical  fruits  which 
either  have  proved  a  success  here  or  which  are  emi- 
nently worthy  of  trial  because  of  their  behavior  in 
similar  situations  in  other  regions. 

The  Loquat. — Naturally  first,  because  we  have 
proved  it  longer,  comes  the  loquat,  to  which  I  shall 
allude  but  briefly.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  not  consid- 
ered of  much  market  value  and  was  raised  chiefly  as 
an  ornamental.  Now,  as  a  result  of  careful  selection 
and  budding,  such  an  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  quality  and  size  of  the  fruit  that  considerable  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  it  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  demand  has  increased  faster  than  the  supply, 
and  Los  Angeles  alone  will  take  at  high  prices  all 
the  first-class  ripe  fruit  likely  to  be  raised  for  years, 
and  all  the  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States 
will  be  calling  for  it  in  time.  Loquats  sell  well  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  present  time,  and  I  have 
shipped  to  New  York  and  received  good  prices. 
This  region  is  as  well  adapted  to  this  fruit  as  any  in 
the  world — a  fact  which  should  be  taken  advantage 
of.  To  be  sure  we  have  lately  found  that  the  loquat, 
which  seemed  to  be  almost  without  an  enemy,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  pear  blight,  but  while  we  will  undoubtedly 
suffer  from  it  some  each  year,  I  do  not  yet  believe 
that  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  industry,  for  by  care  and 
watchfulness  and  diligent  use  of  the  pruning  knife 
the  grower  will  be  able  to  keep  the  disease  within 
bounds. 

Anona  Cherimolia. — Prof.  Wickson,  in  his  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  says:  "This 
fruit  was  introduced  about  thirty-seven  years  ago 
and  the  parent  tree  has  for  many  years  produced 
abundant  fruit.  Good  specimens  are  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter,  often  heart  shaped,  and  greyish  brown  or 


nearly  black  when  fully  ripe.  The  pulp  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  custard  flavored  with  a  blending  of  pine- 
apples and  bananas.  Apparently  it  has  no  particu- 
lar season  for  ripening,  yet  the  best  specimens  seem 
to  be  found  in  April  and  May." 

It  is  grown  on  a  small  scale  in  this  vicinity  and 
lately  considerable  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it. 
The  trees  best  known  are  those  of  Mr.  Burge,  near 
the  church  at  Villa  Park,  which  have  borne  well  and 
proved  enormously  profitable.  It  seems  that  these 
trees  are  somewhat  exceptional  and  have  better 
bearing  qualities  than  others  I  am  aquainted  with. 
This  shyness  in  bearing  need  constitute  no  difficulty 
in  planting  this  fruit,  for  seedlings  can  be  readily 
worked  over  by  budding  or  grafting.  There  is 
a  ready  sale  for  the  fruit  at  about  $3  per  dozen  for 
good  specimens,  and  as  the  fruit  ripens  up  well  when 
picked  green  it  can  be  safely  shipped  long  distances. 
It  is  already  known  in  the  markets  of  large  cities. 

The  Avocado.  —  This  fruit  is  variously  called 
"ahuacate,"  "  alligator  pear,"  "  midshipman's  but- 
ter," etc.  Botanically  it  is  persea  gratissima.  I  am 
sure  it  will  do  well  with  us,  and  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  it  particularly,  for  from  what  I  have 
read  and  seen  I  believe  that  it  will  succeed  at  least 
as  well  as  the  cherimoyer.  Descriptions  of  this  fruit 
by  Prof.  Wickson,  Dr.  Franceschi  and  Prof.  Van 
Deman  all  agree  in  stating  that  it  is  most  luxurious. 
From  them  I  gather  the  following  facts:  Two  trees 
were  introduced  into  Santa  Barbara  in  1870.  One  has 
borne  regularly  and  as  many  as  500  specimens  at  a 
time  and  the  other  not  at  all.  This  indicates  that, 
as  with  other  seedlings,  there  will  be  a  great  varia- 
tion, and  the  remedy  is,  of  course,  grafting  or  bud- 
ding to  the  best  variety.  The  following,  by  Prof. 
Van  Deman,  is  the  latest  description  I  have  found. 
He  is  alluding  to  fruit  on  exhibition  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  from  Florida: 

This  fruit,  although  frequently  called  the  alligator 
pear,  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  pear  family,  nor 
does  it  belong  to  the  alligator  family  either.  It  is  grown 
upon  trees  fully  as  large  as  our  pear  or  apple  trees,  and 
many  of  the  varieties  are  about  the  shape  of  ordinary 
pears  and  vary  in  color  from  light  green  to  pinkish,  dull 
red  and  purple,  some  of  them  being  almost  as  dark  as  to 
be  called  black.  There  is  a  large  seed  inside  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  pulp  or  flesh  which  is  about  the  con- 
sistency of  ordinary  butter  and  when  slightly  salted  has 
a  most  delicious  taste.  Without  salt  it  is  a  little  insipid. 
It  is  commonly  used  for  making  salads  in  the  tropics, 
and  I  know  of  nothing  which  is  more  enjoyable  among 
the  tropical  fruits. 

The  tree  is  an  evergreen.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was 
directed  to  a  yard  in  Los  Angeles  where  there  are 
as  many  as  twenty  trees,  bearing  considerable  fruit. 
They  are  doing  very  well,  considering  that  they  are 
among  the  oil  wells  and  what  I  should  judge  to  be 
not  very  good  soil.  Like  the  cherimoyer,  the  fruit  is 
already  pretty  well  known  in  the  markets  of  the 
large  cities,  where  they  are  said  to  be  worth  $3  or  $4 
a  dozen  for  the  larger  kinds.  In  Los  Angeles  they 
retail  for  40  to  50  cents  each. 

White  Sapota  (Zapote  bianco:  casimiroa  edulis). — 
This  fruit  is  grown  and  much  esteemed  in  Mexico. 
In  Santa  Barbara  there  is  one  tree  over  seventy 
years  old.  Dr.  Franceschi  recommends  the  fruit  as 
one  of  the  most  desirable  and  promising  that  we 
have.  The  tree  is  an  evergreen  and  endures  slight 
frosts  unharmed.  It  grows  to  be  quite  large  and  is 
very  ornamental.  This  spring  I  planted  a  number  of 
these  trees  and  they  are  doing  very  well  indeed. 
While  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  plant  many,  still 
those  who  have  the  interest  of  this  locality  at  heart 
should  at  least  try  ore  or  two. 

The  Mango  (Magnifera  indica). — This  is  another 
fine  fruit  which  I  hope  to  see  introduced  here.  There 
are  over  100  varieties  of  the  mango  and  among  them 
there  are  undoubtedly  some  which  would  succeed. 
Some  are  bearing  in  Santa  Barbara.  In  speaking  of 
this  fruit  Prof.  Van  Deman  says: 

In  Florida  the  mango  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Worth  and  Biscayne  bay  and  to  some  extent  on  the  west 
coast  south  of  Tampa  bay.  There  were  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  mango  called  Mulgobo,  which  is  one  I  im- 
ported in  1889  from  the  East  Indies,  when  I  was  in  the 
Government  service.  One  of  those  trees  is  now  bearing 
abundantly,  and  some  of  the  younger  ones  are  just  be- 
ginning to  bear.  Some  of  the  specimens  at  the  Pan- 
American  weighed  a  pound  each,  and  their  perfume  was 
simply  delicious,  to  say  nothing  of  their  flavor.  It  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Franceschi  says  seedling  mangos  will  bear 
when  two  or  three  years  old  if  properly  treated. 

The  Guava. — The  common  red  or  strawberry 
guava  is  well  known,  and  it  is  not  of  that  that  I  de- 
sire to  speak  especially,  for,  while  a  fairly  good  fruit, 
it  will  never,  I  think,  be  deemed  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion on  a  large  scale.  Among  a  number  of  varieties 
which  I  received  from  Florida,  one  has  proved  to  be 
far  ahead  of  anything  else  in  line.  It  is  about  two 
or  three  times  the  size  of  the  strawberry  guava,  has 
few  and  smaller  seeds  lying  near  the  center  of  the 
fruit  and  an  extraordinary  thick  flesh.  The 
flavor  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen  and  comes  closely  to  the  ideal.  As  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  which  the  well-known  lemon  guava  is  the 
type,  I  presume  that  it  is  tender  and  should  be 
grown  only  in  frostless  regions  such  as  we  have  here. 
I  predict  for  it  great  popularity  and  that  the  public 


will  be  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  it  when  it  be- 
comes known. 

Other  Fruits. — Better  perhaps  than  the  guava 
will  be  the  Feijoa  sellowiana,  which  Dr.  Franceschi 
has  lately  introduced.  It  is  said  to  somewhat  re- 
semble a  guava,  but  will  stand  10"  of  frost.  It  is  said 
to  taste  like  pineapples  and  bananas.  In  size  it  is  3 
inches  in  length  and  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  good 
bearer.  It  is  very  popular  in  the  south  of  France. 
At  present  the  plants  are  difiScult  to  obtain,  but  I 
understand  a  good  start  has  been  made  and  no  doubt 
they  can  be  had  in  abundance  in  a  few  years. 

Then  there  is  a  litchi  or  Chinese  cherry  or  raisin 
which  would  probably  succeed:  the  cerimon  or  mon- 
stera  deliciosa,  which  has  done  well  in  several  places. 
The  varieties  of  Eugenias,  the  grenadillas,  are 
worthy  of  attention.  'The  magnificent  Japanese  per- 
simmons, Kachiya  and  Tane  Nashi,  are  increasing  in 
demand.  Indeed,  there  is  no  lack  of  fruits  from 
which  to  choose,  and  the  number  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


Greek  Currants. 

Special  Consular  Report  received  from  F.  W.  Jackson,  Ck)0sul  at 
Patras,  Greece,  by  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum  of  San 
Francisco. 

My  previous  reports  upon  the  Greek  currant  crop 
and  its  exportation,  under  the  dates  of  June  14  and 
July  15,  leave  little  to  be  added  at  this  time.  Despite 
the  unfavorable  weather  which  overtook  this  section 
during  the  vintage,  the  predictions  as  to  the  size  of 
the  crop  will  stand  practically  without  change.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit,  which  promised  to  be  of  a  very 
high  order,  was  probably  affected  somewhat ;  but, 
from  the  latest  information  obtainable,  the  depreci- 
ation is  less  than  was  originally  feared.  The  average 
opening  price  was  a  little  in  excess  of  20  shillings  per 
cwt.  of  112  pounds  in  barrels,  c.  i.  f.  New  York.  In- 
dications point  to  a  rapid  decline,  however,  and  ex- 
porters are  in  no  haste  to  accept  the  crops  from  the 
growers  at  present  prices.  The  decision  of  the  Cur- 
rant Bank  upon  a  retention  of  12%  of  the  crop  was 
a  compromise  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  exporters 
for  a  retention  of  15%  and  of  the  growers  for  one  of 
10%.  Estimating  the  crop  at  about  140,000  tons, 
and  deducting  the  12%  retention,  there  will  be  left  for 
export  about  123,000  tons. 

Not  a  little  discussion  has  reached  me  of  a  probable 
trust  formation  among  the  currant  merchants  of 
Greece.  Such  a  monopoly  is  not  feasible,  primarily 
because  the  product  is  far  more  a  luxury  than  a 
necessity.  More  than  that,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  such  a  trust  could  be  formed  among  the  export- 
ers at  present,  since  the  competition  is  very  close, 
and  it  would  be  a  gigantic  task  to  control  the  count- 
less growers  scattered  over  the  Mona  and  Ionian 
islands.  At  any  rate,  such  a  combination  does  not 
now  exist.  The  only  evidence  of  imited  effort  to  con- 
trol prices  which  has  come  to  light  was  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  by  the  growers  in  a  small  district  to 
fix  the  prices  of  their  stock  for  the  exporters.  This 
was,  however,  an  internal  affair  altogether.  It  is 
probable  that  heavy  shipments  of  currants  will  be 
made  to  the  United  States,  but  only  of  the  medium 
grades,  the  best  brands  going  to  England. 


The  Agricultural  College. 

To  THE  Editor  :  —  In  a  recent  communication 
"Fidelio"  takes  occasion  to  laud  the  writer's  article 
under  the  above  title.  He  says  in  part :  "  The  ad- 
vice contained  in  your  article  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  September  14th  is  not  only  well-timed,  but 
sound.  You  strike  the  right  note  in  recommending 
a  special  training  in  agriculture  for  young  farmers. 
Expert  work  is  everywhere  in  demand."  Nothing  is 
truer  than  that  experts  are  in  demand  or  else  why 
do  they  command  such  high  wages  ?  This  is  true  of 
agriculture  as  well  as  of  every  other  mdustry  or  pro- 
fession; no  matter  how  knowledge  was  acquired  it  is 
always  well  paid  for. 

The  farmers'  reading  courses  appeal  especially  to 
those  who  cannot  spare  a  son  at  college,  and  I  trust 
that  the  next  few  years  will  put  them  into  the  promi- 
nent position  they  so  well  deserve. 

I  thank  "Fidelio"  for  his  kmd  missive  and  should 
be  pleased  to  make  a  better  acquaintance. 

Lamanda,  Cal.  Ernst  Dolqe. 

Nursery  Stock  Scarce.— San  Jose  Herald:  The 
nursery  stock  market  this  year  is  short  in  peach  and 
apricot  trees,  and  as  a  result  these  two  varieties  will 
command  a  high  retail  price.  The  heavy  frosts  of  last 
spring  killed  large  numbers  of  the  little  trees  in  the  nur- 
series throughout  this  section  of  the  State.  While  it  is 
too  early  in  the  season  by  several  months  to  plant  these 
young  trees,  local  nurserymen  are  ordering  their  winter 
stock,  and  it  is  probable  that  enough  trees  cannot  be  se- 
cured to  supply  the  regular  demand.  Last  year  peach 
and  apricot  trees  for  planting  retailed  at  from  20c  to  25c 
apiece.  This  year  the  price  will  probably  be  the  same, 
if  not  higher.  The  Burbank  Sugar  prune  has  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction  this  summer,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into 
demand.  It  is  said  to  be  a  better  drier  than  the  French 
prune,  giving  a  longer  drying  season,  with  less  danger 
from  the  early  rains.  The  few  trees  which  were  old 
enough  this  summer  in  this  valley  bore  unusually  well. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Raising  Willows  for  Baskets.— 
Oakland  Tribune:  D.  Don  De  of  Mendo- 
cino county  has  lately  purchased  a  portion 
of  the  Stanton  tract  in  Castro  valley,  near 
Haywards,  where  he  intends  planting 
osier  willows,  which  he  will  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  willow  baskets.  He  ex- 
pects within  a  few  years  to  have  quite  a 
willow  basket  factory  on  his  place,  which 
is  a  very  desirable  location  for  such  an  in- 
dustry, as  the  ground  is  suited  to  the 
growth  of  willows. 

BUTTE. 

Ripe  Oranges.  —  Oroville  Register: 
September  is  very  early  for  ripe  oranges, 
but  on  Sunday  last  the  writer  paid  Ther- 
malito  a  visit,  and  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Bos- 
well  he  was  shown  an  orange  of  this  sea- 
son that  was  fully  ripe. 

COLUSA. 
Large  Watermelon.— Colusa  Sun: 
A  great  watermelon  came  from  the  patch 
of  J.  L.  Davis  of  Sycamore  as  a  represen- 
tative of  many  more  of  the  same  ilk.  The 
children  put  some  seed  carelessly  out  in  a 
patch,  and  then  the  family  went  to  Santa 
Cruz  for  the  summer.  Recently  they  re- 
turned to  find  the  melons  had  taken  care 
of  themselves,  spurned  irrigation  and  done 
their  own  growing.  The  specimen  meas- 
ured 44  inches  around  and  52  lengthwise, 
being  of  a  short,  round  variety. 

FRESNO. 
Yellow  Jackets  Galore. — Fresno 
Democrat:  Converse  Basin  is  infested  by 
yellow  jackets.  They  outnumber  the  or- 
dinary house  fly  and  outrival  anything  in 
the  insect  tribe  for  annoyance.  They  are 
particularly  fond  of  fresh  meat  and  make 
a  raid  on  anything  in  that  line  that  is  ac- 
cessible, and,  if  interrupted,  they  let  you 
know  that  they  do  not  tolerate  interfer- 
ence. 

Champion  Peach  Picker. — Fresno 
Democrat:  Charles  E.  Tolerton  holds  the 
championship  at  Kingsburg  for  picking 
peaches.  He  gathered  100  boxes  in  ten 
hours,  making  85  at  5  cents  per  box.  One 
hundred  boxes  make  up  nearly  four  tons 
of  fruit,  and  four  tons  is  a  large  amount 
for  one  man  to  pick.  He  was  picking  for 
the  cannery  and  had  to  be  particular  as  to 
the  size,  whereas  if  he  had  been  picking 
for  cutting  he  would  have  made  more. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Creamery  Prices.  —  Areata  Union  : 
The  following  prices  were  paid  by  the 
creameries  in  this  vicinity  on  September 
15  :  Areata  creameries  26  cents,  Lauren- 
son  26i  cents.  Premium  Creamery  Co.  25 
cents,  and  Cauzza  Bros.  25^  cents.  The 
creameries  in  Eel  river  valley  paid  as  fol- 
lows :  Abrahamsen  26  cents,  Capitol  26 
cents.  Cold  Brook,  sixteen  days,  25  cents, 
fifteen  days,  27J  cents,  Cold  Spring  26 
cents.  Crown  26i  cents,  Eel  River  25^ 
cents,  Excelsior,  sixteen  days,  25  cents, 
fifteen  days,  27  cents,  Ferndale  26  cents. 
Grizzly  Bluff  25J  cents.  Pioneer  26  cents, 
Riverside  26  cents,  Silver  Star,  sixteen 
days  25  cents,  fifteen  days,  27  cents.  Sun- 
set 26  cents. 

KINGS. 

Mammoth  Muskmelon.  —  Hanford 
Journal:  I.  P.  Alcorn,  one  of  the  pioneer 
farmers  of  this  county,  brought  in  Mon- 
day a  mammoth  muskmelon,  weighing 
thirty-six  pounds.  Mr.  Alcorn  picked  an- 
other melon  from  the  same  vine,  and  at 
the  same  time,  that  weighed  thii-ty 
pounds.  The  vine  is  growing  on  land 
that  has  not  been  manured  or  irrigated. 
On  land  that  was  manured  Mr.  Alcorn 
grew  three  years  ago  a  muskmelon  that 
weighed  fifty-one  pounds,  but  it  was  not 
good  tasting.  The  land  along  Kings  river, 
where  these  melons  were  grown,  is  par- 
ticularly rich  for  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

A  Duck  With  a  Good  Record.— Los 
Angeles  Times  :  A  duck  typical  of  south- 
ern California,  and  showing  the  product- 
iveness of  the  country,  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
Cole  of  521  East  Twenty-third  street. 
Since  October  1,  1900,  being  then  five 
months  old,  the  duck  has  laid  315  eggs. 

Large  Hen  Egg.— Los  Angeles  Times  : 
Charles  Riegel  exhibited  Saturday  an 
abnormally  large  hen's  egg,  inside  of 
which  was  another  perfectly  formed  egg 
with  a  hard  shell.  The  inside  egg  was 
almost  as  large  as  the  average  egg.  The 
double  egg  was  laid  by  one  of  Mr.  Riegel's 
hens. 

MONTEREY. 

Grain  Burned.  —  Salinas  Index: 
Twenty-one  hundred  acres  of  wheat  on 
the  Luther  part  of  the  Peach  Tree  grant 
were  burned  a  few  days  ago — seven  set- 
tings and  the  rest  of  it  standing  grain. 
Mr.  Thompson  also  had  160  acres  of  wheat 
destroyed  by  fire. 

BeeTt  Slicing.— Salinas  Index:  The 


Spreckels  beet  sugar  factory  is  just  get- 
ting well  started  and  is  not  yet  running  to 
its  full  capacity.  About  250  men  are  at 
work,  and  the  big  mill  will  soon  be  run- 
ning in  full  blast.  Beets  are  coming  in 
lively.  The  refinery,  erected  since  the  fac- 
tory was  shut  down  last  season,  is  now  in 
operation  turning  out  white  sugar. 

MERCED. 
Big  Merino  Fleeces.— Merced  Star: 
Some  time  ago  A.  J.  Ostrander  purchased 
a  number  of  imported  French  Merino 
rams  from  Glide's  stock  farm  in  Sacra- 
mento. They  were  sheared  recently  and 
each  sheep  produced  a  fleece  that  weighed 
134  pounds. 

NAPA. 

Grapes  Selling  High.— St.  Helena 
Sentinel:  The  price  to  be  paid  for  grapes, 
as  given  out  by  the  California  Wine  Asso- 
ciation last  week,  precipitated  a  flutter 
among  winemakers  and  growers.  The 
price— $24  per  ton — has  been  raised  by 
outside  winemakers,  and  prices  ranging 
as  high  as  $26  per  ton  have  been  paid.  It 
has  been  predicted  that  growers  will  re- 
ceive as  high  as  $28  a  ton  in  some  cases, 
but  sales  now  being  made  are  on  the  basis 
of  $26 — $2  above  the  price  fixed  at  Grey- 
stone. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Successful  Tobacco  Grower.— 
Record-Union:  Sebastian  Hamberger, 
who  lives  3  miles  up  the  river,  near 
Bryte's  Landing,  is  devoting  his  attention 
to  tobacco  culture.  He  says  his  product 
is  popular  with  those  who  use  it,  and  he 
believes  the  industry  could  be  made  largely 
remunerative  if  farmers  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  could  go  into  the  business  on 
a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  afford  a  mar- 
ket supply  for  cigarmakers.  This  year 
Mr.  Hamberger  has  400  plants  that  are 
thriving  well.  He  has  been  growing  to- 
bacco for  seven  years  and  has  never  had  a 
failure  of  crop. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
The  Russian  Thistle.— San  Bernar- 
dino Sun  :  The  Russian  thistle  has  been 
discovered  in  another  part  of  the  valley, 
this  time  here  in  the  city.  It  wiU  be 
remembered  that  S.  B.  Parrish,  himself 
something  of  an  authority  on  botany,  re- 
cently reported  that  he  had  discovered 
some  of  the  pestiferous  weeds  east  of  the 
city.  Last  week  W.  R.  Wright,  another 
local  student  of  botany,  brought  to  this 
office  a  sprig  of  thistle  which  he  had 
pulled  from  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  P  streets,  where  the  ground  is  thick 
with  it,  as  is  also  the  vacant  lot  a  block 
farther  north,  at  Seventh  and  F  streets. 
The  weed  is  just  now  maturing  and  the 
fine  seeds,  which  are  produced  most  won- 
derfully multiplied,  shake  ont  of  the  tiny 
axils  along  the  stem,  and  the  next  north 
wind  will  scatter  them  all  over  that  part 
of  town.  Mr.  Wright  suggests  that  the 
city  authorities  ought  to  see  to  it  imme- 
diately that  the  lots  are  cleaned  and  the 
weeds  burned,  thus  getting  as  much  as 
possible  the  start  of  the  pest. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

No  Demand  for  Lemons.— San  Diego 
Union  :  Most  of  the  lemon  packers  have 
shut  up  shop  and  gone  visiting.  They 
are  doing  nothing  much  except  watch  the 
market,  in  the  hope  for  a  little  spurt  of 
business  that  will  take  care  of  the  lemons 
already  bought  and  in  prime  condition  for 
shipment.  "The  truth  is,"  said  one  of 
the  packers,  "the  big  drive  we  had  a 
while  ago  ruined  things.  There  was  a 
vast  amount  of  speculation  in  lemons. 
Eastern  buyers  bought  in  carload  lots, 
many  of  the  buyers  being  men  who  had 
hitherto  bought  in  small  quantities. 
Lemons  were  high  and  they  believed  that 
they  were  going  to  be  higher,  and  so  they 
pitched  in  and  bought.  Then  the  demand 
went  down  and  some  of  these  fellows  have 
now  more  lemons  than  they  wish  they 
had.  They  have  lemons  which  cost  them 
over  3  cents  a  pound,  while  lemons  are 
now  a  drug  on  the  market  at  less  than 
half  that  price.  Naturally  they  want  to 
work  off  the  old  high-priced  stock  before 
they  buy  any  more.  During  the  recent 
drive  we  were  paying  as  high  as  3  cents 
for  lemons.  There  was  good  money  in 
lemons  at  that  price  for  any  grower,  At 
this  time  some  of  the  packers  are  not  buy- 
ing lemons  at  any  figure.  The  going 
price  is  from  |  to  1  cent  a  pound,  and  we 
expect  a  pretty  good  article  of  lemon 
when  we  pay  1  cent.  There  is  little  mar- 
gin for  the  shipper  at  to-day's  prices,  and 
no  money  in  it  for  the  grower." 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Macaroni  Wheat.  —  Stockton  Mail: 
The  planting  of  macaroni  wheat  is  being 
agitated.  This  wheat  brings  $1.15  a  hun- 
dred in  Stockton  at  the  present  time, 
while  shipping  wheat  is  selling  here  for 
only  92^ c  and  the  best  milling  at  97 Jc.  Of 
course,  with  a  higher  market  for  the  ordi- 
nary varieties,  macaroni  wheat  would 
command  a  correspondingly  higher  price. 
Peter  Musto,  of  this  city,  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  first  macaroni  factory  established 


in  California,  outside  of  San  Francisco. 
In  former  years  wheat  for  the  making  of 
macaroni  had  to  be  imported  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  Black  Sea,  and  even  now  Mr. 
Musto  has  to  get  his  wheat  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  will  grow  anywhere  in  this  section,  and 
is  quite  sure  it  will  thrive  in  the  foothills. 
It  takes  certain  elements  out  of  the  soil 
which  are  found  in  but  very  small  quanti- 
ties in  other  varieties  of  wheat,  and  Mr. 
Musto  thinks  that  it  may  do  better  here 
than  the  other  varieties.  In  time,  how- 
ever, a  change  of  crop  would  be  neces- 
sary. Formerly  the  best  macaroni  wheat 
came  from  Pataha  City,  Washington,  but 
now  the  soil  there  is  exhausted  of  the 
gluten-making  principles  and  the  raising 
of  that  kind  of  wheat  has  ceased.  The 
fact  that  the  macaroni  variety  will  do  well 
in  this  region  has  already  been  demon- 
strated, accidentally.  About  seven  years 
ago  a  San  Francisco  manufacturer  came 
upon  2000  bags  of  macaroni  wheat  on  the 
Stockton  water-front,  which  he  bought 
immediately.  It  came  from  the  West 
Side,  and  the  farmer  who  planted  it  was 
ignorant  of  its  value,  as  were  also  the 
local  millmen  and  dealers. 

Good  Sale  of  Tokay  Grapes.— 
Lodi  Sentinel:  The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  a  car  of  Lodi  Tokay  grapes  in  New 
York  Tuesday  which  realized  for  their 
agent,  A.  L.  Chappell,  $1.60  to  $2.30,  or 
an  average  of  $2.19  per  crate. 

Island  Farmers  Become  Stock- 
men.— Lodi  Sentinel:  Haggin  &  Carr,  the 
large  land  owners  of  Staten  Island,  are 
changing  their  farming  land  into  a  single 
stock  farm  in  order  to  raise  and  fatten 
cattle  for  the  San  Francisco  markets. 
Two  large  barns,  360  feet  long  by  60  feet 
wide,  are  already  contracted  for,  as  are 
also  five  dwelling  houses  for  the  cattlemen 
and  their  families.  An  immense  hay 
warehouse  will  be  constructed  later. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Grain  Fire.— San  Luis  Obispo  Trib- 
une :  A  disastrous  grain  fire  occurred 
near  Los  Olivos  Thursday  morning.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  grain  were  de- 
stroyed, also  200  sacks  of  threshed  barley 
and  a  feed  wagon  of  the  threshing  outfit 
belonging  to  McMurray  of  Santa  Ynez. 
The  grain  destroyed  was  grown  on  land 
rented  by  a  couple  of  Portuguese  named 
Martin  and  Fratis.  The  fire  started  from 
the  engine. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Grapes  $29  a  Ton.— San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, Sept.  23  :  The  price  of  wine  grapes 
is  still  soaring.  The  $25-a-ton  quotation 
established  by  the  Wine  Growers'  Associ- 
ation is  not  the  limit  the  growers  are  re- 
ceiving, by  any  means.  Contracts  are 
closing  at  $29,  and  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance this  figure  has  been  exceeded.  As 
the  season  advances  the  conditions  im- 
prove for  the  producer.  With  the  an- 
nouncement some  time  ago  in  certain  in- 
terested newspapers  that  there  was  dan- 
ger of  an  influx  of  cheap  wine  from 
Prance,  buying  interests  sought  to  fix  a 
rate  of  from  $22  50  to  $25.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  "French  inva- 
sion" was  of  course  a  lull  move  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Association.  The  "French 
invasion"  canard  served  its  purpose,  how- 
ever. It  called  the  attention  of  growers 
to  the  great  conditions  and  they  were  not 
slow  to  appreciate.  Independent  buying 
interests  refused  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Association,  and  sought  to  close 
contracts  at  $25  a  ton  before  that  body 
made  public  its  intentions.  There  was  an 
immediate  change  of  heart  among  grow- 
ers. With  increased  confidence  they  were 
willing  to  hold  back  for  all  possible  ad- 
vance in  price.  The  wisdom  of  this  action 
is  now  apparent.  While  the  Association 
has  not  fixed  a  flat  price,  it  is  willingly 
paying  $25  a  ton.  Independent  buyers, 
to  prevent  being  shut  out,  are  offering 
more.  No  flat  rate  is  in  operation,  but 
with  the  closing  of  a  contract  at  $29  a  ton 
for  the  yield  of  one  of  the  largest  vine- 
yards in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
on  Saturday  last,  the  wine  grape  industry 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  No  such  figure  as  this  has  been 
reached  in  over  twenty-one  years. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaron- 
ian  :    The  shipping  rush  of  Bellefleurs  is 
on.  A  large  proportion  of  the  stock  being 

moved  is  intended  for  cold  storage.  

Some  of  the  Bellefleur  orchards  have  been 
picked  clean  of  fruit.  It  is  feared  that 
there  has  been  too  much  haste  on  the 
part  of  packers  in  the  case  of  some  or- 
chards. There  has  been  a  heavy  influx 

of  laborers  in  search  of  work  in  orchards 
and  packing  houses.  The  supply  of  labor 
is  far  better  than  was  expected  early  in 

the  season.  The  diabrotica  has  done 

serious  work  in  some  Bellefleur  orchards 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley.  It  bites 
a  hole  out  of  the  blossom  end  of  the  apple, 
and  this  hole  soon  becomes  the  center  of  a 
rot.  The  diabrotica  is  a  pest  which  needs 
an  effective  parasite. 


SONOMA. 
Winery  Notes. — Sonoma  Count. 
Farmer  :  The  sun  has  put  sugar  in  the 
grapes  rapidly  the  past  ten  days,  some 
testing  as  high  as  23%  last  week.  While 
some  grapes  have  been  sold  at  from  $20 
to  $22  per  ton,  a  wine  man  said  at  Santa 
Rosa  Saturday  that  good  grapes  were 
worth  $23  with  the  raise.  There  is  plenty 
of  empty  cooperage  for  the  crop,  which 
will  probably  not  exceed  70%  for  the 
county.  The  standing  price  for  picking  is 
81  per  ton,  or  $1.50  per  day,  without 
board.  Hot  weather  is  rushing  the  hops 
and  the  grapes  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
grape  pickers  are  in  demand,  one  grower 
offering  81.35  per  ton  for  a  few  good  men. 
The  Wine  Association  is  paying  $24  for 
grapes  in  Napa  county. 

STANISLAUS. 

Big  Lease  Proposition. —  Modesto 
Herald  :  It  is  understood  that  H.  Hugh- 
son  and  N.  L.  Tomlinson  have  about 
agreed  on  a  proposition  involving  the 
lease  by  the  latter  of  the  entire  Hughson 
ranch,  in  Turlock  irrigation  district,  com- 
prising 3360  acres.  A  five-year  lease  is 
proposed,  subject  to  sale  of  the  land  at 
any  time.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  like  Mr.  Hugh- 
son,  is  an  extensive  and  successful  farmer, 
and  with  the  Hughson  and  his  own  land 
he  would  be  farming  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  than  any  other  individual  in  the 
county. 

SUTTER. 
Beats  Raising  Wheat.  —  Sutter 
Farmer:  L.  T.  Stearns,  who  owns  a  farm 
about  7  miles  northwest  of  this  place,  has 
a  small  orchard  thereon,  among  which 
are  a  few  almond  trees.  This  year  from 
the  thirteen  trees  he  picked  871  pounds  of 
nuts,  an  average  of  sixty-seven  pounds 
per  tree.  Some  of  the  trees  produced  as 
high  as  eighty-seven  pounds,  but  the 
average  of  the  whole  number  was  as  given 
above.  The  nuts  were  of  the  Routiers 
variety,  and  are  quoted  at  9  cents  per 
pound.  This  gives  a  gross  yield  of  $87.39 
for  the  thirteen  trees,  or  counting  100 
trees  to  the  acre,  at  the  rate  of  $603  per 
acre. 

Among  the  Dry  Yards.  —  Sutter 
County  Farmer:  The  rush  of  the  fruit 
season  is  now  over  and  the  prunes  are  be- 
ing cured  in  the  various  yards  and  or- 
chards. The  crop  is  light  and  the  fruit 
of  good  quality.  A  prominent  orchardist 
estimates  the  crop  in  this  vicinity  at 
forty-five  carloads.  The  seedless  raisins 
have  been  cured,  but  the  crop  was  very 
light.  The  Muscatels  are  drying  well  and 
will  be  about  an  average  crop.  Most  of 
the  almond  men  have  their  crop  in  the 
sack,  and  figs  are  coming  in  quite  freely 
to  the  packing  house. 

TEHAMA. 

To  Inspect  Olive  Trees.— Red 
Bluff  People's  Cause,  Sept.  21 :  R.  W. 
Coats  went  to  Corning  to-day  to  inspect 
some  of  the  olive  trees  there,  which  seem 
to  be  troubled  with  some  kind  of  a  para- 
site. The  trees  last  spring  were  damaged 
to  some  extent  by  the  grasshoppers  de- 
stroying their  foliage.  Mr.  Coats  has  pro- 
cured from  the  Agricultural  Department 
a  fungus  for  the  killing  of  grasshoppers, 
but  says  that  it  is  dangerous  to  use  it  in  a 
country  where  fowls  are  raised. 

TULARE. 

Date  Palm  Successfully  Grown.— 
Visalia  Times:  William  Bowen,  who  re- 
sides on  Goshen  avenue,  has  growing  in 
his  dooryard  a  date  palm  which  is  now 
fruiting.  The  fruit  grows  in  bunches,  and 
one  bunch  on  his  palm  is  14  to  16  inches 
across.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  dates  growing.  Mrs. 
Bowen  planted  the  seed  of  this  palm  in 
1888. 

Selling  Grapes.— Tulare  Register: 
A  good  many  Tulare  vineyardists  are  sell- 
ing their  raisin  grapes  on  the  vines,  so  we 
hear,  to  representatives  of  J.  K.  Armsby 
on  a  basis  of  3J  cents  per  pound  in  the 
sweat  box.  That  is,  the  Chinese,  who  are 
the  putative  buyers,  are  to  be  paid  that 
for  their  raisins,  the  growers  getting 
somewhat  less  than  that  basis  for  the 
cured  fruit.  Picking  grapes  is  now  under 
way  at  the  Paige  ranch,  but  that  entire 
crop  has  been  sold  to  the  Stockton  winery. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOUBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  aad  Fositiie  Car* 
The  Barest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
IDG  place  or  all  llDiments  fnr  mild  or  severe  action. 
Bemovos      Bunches  or  lilomlshes  from  Horses 
£?.ifIfA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   ImposixbU  to  produce  scar  or  bUmiah, 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  f  I.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugKists,  or 
eent  by  express,  charees  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAWRBNCB-WrLLIAMS  CO..  CleTeland  O 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Hammock. 

Consider  now  the  hammock,  how  it  lurk- 

eth  like  a  snare 
To  grab  the  unsuspecting  man  and  throw 

him  in  the  air. 
Yes,  verily,  the  hammock  hath  a  look  of 

innocence,  but  it  may  take  the  strong- 
est man  and  throw  him  to  the  fence. 
The  hammock  hangeth  to  the  trees  with 

meek  and  humble  look, 
And  tempteth  foolish  man  until  he  cometh 

with  a  book. 
And  climbeth  in  and  stretcheth  out  and 

openeth  the  page, 
And  then  the  wicked  hammock  getteth 

up  its  fiercest  rage. 
It  turneth  like  a  serpent,  and  it  taketh 

such  a  clutch 
Upon  the  feeble  victim  that  he  gaspeth 

very  much. 
It  whirleth  him  about  the  air  and  swing- 

eth  him  around,  and  when  he  opens 

his  eyes  again  he's  lammed  upon  the 

ground. 

Oh,  surely,  surely,  this  is  so,  yet  over  him 
the  while 

The  hammock  swayeth  quietly  and  seem- 

eth  then  to  smile. 
But  yet  again  the  man  doth  get  within 

the  hammock  there,  and  thinketh  he 

will  read  the  book  and  banish  all  dull 

care, 

And  then  again  the  hammock  jumps  be- 
fore a  page  he's  read. 

And  ere  he  knoweth  what  is  up  he  stand- 
eth  on  his  head. 

Yea,  verily,  and  then  again  a  hammock  in 
the  shade 

Will  cunningly  exert  itself  and  lure  a  fool- 
ish maid 

To  seek  to  rest  within  its  folds,  and  when 

she  sitteth  in 
The  hammock  it  will  almost  seem  to  wear 

a  happy  grin. 
It  seizeth  on  the  maiden  fair  and  chuckleth 

at  her  shriek, 
And  landeth  her  upon  her  neck  before  she 

tries  to  speak; 
She  spraineth  both  her  dainty  wrists  and 

moaneth  "Oh,  alasi" 
And  findeth  that  her  pompadour  is  clut- 
tered up  with  grass. 
And  all  the  while  the  hammock  sways 

with  truly  pleasant  pall, 
And  seemeth  to  inquire  of  her  "Good 

sakesi    Did  some  one  fall?" 
Oh,  yes,  my  son,  and  on  a  time  when 

Cupid  holds  his  sway 
And  some  enamored  youth  comes  round 

to  learn  the  happy  day, 
'Tis  then  the  hammock  acteth  worst,  for 

it  will  hold  the  twain 
Until    impassioned    murmurs  mark  the 

courtship  of  the  swain. 
And  then  the  hammock  taketh  them  and 

in  the  air  doth  hump 
And  giveth  both  their  foolish  heads  a 

most  terrific  bump. 
And  slingeth  them  about  the  place  until 

it  getteth  tired. 
And  when  it  wearieth  at  last  across  the 

yard  they're  fired; 
The  man  descendeth  in  a  heap  upon  the 

garden  walk, 
The  maid  hath  hairpins  in  her  eyes,  and  is 

too  mad  to  talk; 
And  then  the  wicked  hammock  waits  in 

most  unholy  glee 
To  hear  the  racket  that  it  knows  is  very 

sure  to  be; 

For  when  the  maid  regains  her  breath  she 

riseth  to  her  feet 
And  voweth  that  the  man  himself  is  full 

of  all  deceit. 
And  that  he  pulled  it  down  himself  and 

that  she  never  more 
Will  see  his  face,  and  wisheth  that  he'd 

gone  an  hour  before. 
And  that  she'll  never,  never,  be  his  bonnie 

blushing  bride, 
And  so  he  getteth  to  his  feet  and  far  away 

doth  ride. 

My  son,  beware  the  hammock  when  it 

swings  itself  aright. 
For  it  can  make  the  proudest  man  a  truly 

humble  sight. 

— Baltimore  American. 


On  Her  Own  l^esponsibility. 

"  Two  tens,  four  fives,  five  ones,  and 
five  dollars  in  change.  Thirty  in  the 
envelope,  fifteen  in  the  pocket-book, 
and  five  in  my  purse.  Five  cents  for 
car  fare  ;  round  trip  ticket,  one  dollar 
ten.  That  leaves  three  eighty-five  in 
the  purse." 

It  was  extremely  difiicult  for  her  not 
to  give  expression  to  her  happiness 
by  a  dance  down  the  car  aisle.  But 
she  sat  demurely  enough  in  the  last 
seat  in  the  car,  and  set  down  her  ac- 
counts in  a  small  blankbook,  with  a 
hand  which  trembled  only  a  very  little 
with  excitement. 

At  one  of  the  suburban  stations  of 


the  great  city  a  bright  eyed  young  fel- 
low with  a  strapful  of  schoolbooks 
came  aboard  the  train,  and  at  once 
espying  his  cousin  dropped  into  the 
seat  beside  her  with  a  hearty  greet- 
ing of  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"This  is  luck!"  he  said,  glancing 
approvingly  at  the  trim  figure  in  blue 
serge,  with  a  sailor  hat  set  atop  of 
abundant  smooth  braids  or  fair  hair. 
"  Going  in  for  the  day  ?  Where's  Aunt 
Esther  ?  " 

"I'm  all  alone,  Stuart,"  explained 
the  girl.    "  I'm  going  shopping." 

"Good  ;  then  you  are  in  for  the  day. 
Say,  Amy,  want  to  see  the  game  this 
afternoon  ?  You  can  get  your  errands 
done  in  time  if  you  hurry.  It's  going 
to  be  a  good  one,  our  team  against  the 
Leonard  Preparatory  boys,  you  know. 
I'm  full-back  myself,  and  have  to  play, 
but  I  can  get  you  a  seat  and  see  that 
you  have  some  nice  people  to  chum 
with." 

"  Why,  I'd  like  to  go  ever  so  much," 
said  Amy,  "but,"  doubtfully,  "I'm 
afraid  I  sha'nt  get  through  in  time. 
You  see,  I've  lots  to  do." 

"What,  for  instance,  if  you  don't 
mind  telling  ?  "  asked  Stuart,  wonder- 
ing within  himself,  for  he  knew  the 
very  limited  means  usually  at  the  com- 
mand of  any  member  of  his  uncle's 
family. 

"  I'm  going  away  to  school,  and,  per- 
haps, next  year  to  college,"  began 
Amy,  unable  to  keep  the  great  secret 
back  another  moment. 

"The  dickens  you  are!  Good  for 
you  ! " 

"  Yes,  it's  decided  at  last.  And  you 
see,  mother  isn't  well,  and  I've  all  my 
things  to  get  myself.  It's  a  great  re- 
sponsibility," she  added,  laughing  hap- 
pily, "for,"  in  a  whisper,  "I  never  had 
so  much  money  to  spend  in  my  life  be- 
fore. I've  fifty  dollars,"  she  could  not 
help  telling  him,  in  answer  to  the  un- 
asked question  in  her  cousin's  face. 

"Well,  that  is  a  lot,"  he  said,  politely, 
although  his  mental  comment  was,  "  I'll 
wager  my  sisters  spend  that  on  candy 
and  flowers  every  winter.  Where  do 
you  go  first  ?  "  he  asked,  with  interest. 

"Mother  like  Williams  &  Mcln- 
tyre's,"  said  Amy.  "But  don't  you 
think  Colling  wood  has  the  nicest 
things  ?  " 

"  Collingwood  is  bang-up,"  admitted 
Stuart,  "  but  the  girls  say  he's  expen- 
sive. Those  '  exclusive  styles  '  people 
usually  are.  Ever  try  Dearborn's  on 
Wachusett  street  ?  We  fellows  all  go 
there  for  neckties  and  golf  stockings, 
we  think  it's  a  third  cheaper,  and  I 
can't  see  but  their  stuff  is  as  good  as 
Woodruff  &  Carle  ton's,  the  swell  furn- 
ishers.   You  might  look  in  there." 

"  I  will,"  promised  Amy,  "  for  I  want 
to  use  every  cent  to  advantage." 

"  You  won't  forget  the  game,"  urged 
Stuart,  as  they  left  the  train.  "  I'll 
meet  you  at  Stannard's  drug  store  at 
2  o'clock,  but  I  can't  wait  much  if 
you're  not  on  time,  you  know.  Don't 
miss  it.  Let  a  few  flummydiddles  go  and 
keep  your  date  with  me,  if  you  want  to 
see  us  do  up  the  Leon.  Preps,  in  great 
shape.  Oh,  we  won't  do  a  thing  to 
them — oh  no  !  Well,  so  long,  Amy. 
Two,  sharp,  remember." 

Amy  knew  the  best  shopping  dis- 
trict of  the  city  fairly  well,  and  de- 
cided to  take  a  route  that  would  allow 
her  to  pass  all  the  most  attractive 
shops  on  her  way  to  Wachusett  street. 
She  walked  rapidly  until  she  came  to 
Collingwood's,  but  there,  in  spite  of 
herself,  she  paused.  The  fascination 
of  the  great  windows,  filled  by  the 
most  accomplished  window  dresser  in 
the  city,  was  too  great  to  be  withstood. 

"  There's  no  harm  at  all  in  looking 
here,"  she  said  to  herself.  "Indeed, 
it's  a  good  plan  ;  for  if  I  should  find 
just  what  I  want,  I  might  be  able  to 
duplicate  it  at  some  cheaper  place,"  a 
delightful  fallacy,  by  the  way,  which 
has  been  the  undoing  of  many  an  old 
shopper.  She  looked  at  her  list. 
"  Mother  said  I  ought  to  get  the  street 
gown  first,"  she  murmured.  "  But  oh, 
those  lovely  things  for  evening  !  And 
she  admitted  I  must  have  at  least  a 
pretty  waist  to  wear  with  my  old  blue 
silk  skirt.  How  I  would  like  a  whole 
dress  of  that  thin  stuff!  We  could 
make  it  up  over  the  blue — I  don't  be- 
lieve it  would  cost  much  more." 

"Three  dollars  a  yard,  miss,"  said 


the  saleswoman,  as  Amy  pointed  to 
a  filmy,  pale  blue  fabric  dotted  with 
white  silk  sprigs,  and  Amy  slipped 
away  as  fast  as  possible.  "I  won't 
even  look  at  evening  materials,"  she 
assured  herself,  "  until  I  have  decided 
on  the  thick  gown.  I  must  remember 
how  father  and  mother  have  denied 
themselves  to  give  me  this  outfit.  I'll 
shut  my  eyes  as  1  go  past  the  silks  and 
organdies." 

But  she  could  not  do  this  literally, 
and  the  seductive  display  in  the  next 
aisle  simply  flaunted  its  daintiness  and 
charming  color  at  her  as  she  passed. 
She  turned  her  head  ever  so  lightly, 
and  was  lost.  Draped  most  artistically 
over  a  crush  of  delicate  blue  silk  was 
the  sheerest  of  white  organdies,  with 
little  wreaths  of  blue  forget-me-nots 
scattered  between  silvery  stripes.  As 
if  they  could  not  help  it.  Amy's  feet 
turned  aside  from  the  path  toward  the 
woolen  suitings. 

"Eighty-five  cents,"  said  the  sales- 
man, as  Amy  hung  over  the  exquisite 
material.  "  It's  a  perfect  thing,  and 
one  of  our  exclusive  styles — you  won't 
find  it  anywhere  else.  The  pattern 
isn't  even  duplicated  in  any  other  back- 
ground. Now  this  rose  pattern,  as  you 
see,  we  have  in  green,  pink,  white  and 
blue,  but  the  forget-me-not  only  in  the 
white.    It's  very  choice." 

"How  much  a  yard  did  you  say  ?  " 
asked  Amy,  feeling  as  if  she  could 
never  turn  away  from  the  counter,  yet 
saying  to  herself  that  she  must  be  gone. 

"Twelve  seventy-five  the  pattern, 
miss,  15  yards.  You  need  that  now  for 
a  dress,  we  don't  sell  less.  It  should 
be  made  up  with  the  ruffles,  you  see," 
he  handed  her  a  fashion  plate,  "each 
ruffle  edged  with  the  blue  velvet  rib- 
bon. I'll  show  you."  And  before  Amy 
could  protest  he  had  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  ribbon  counter,  and  had  thrown 
several  yards  of  narrow  velvet  of  the 
forget-me-got  blue  upon  the  folds  of  the 
organdie.  The  combination  was  most 
effective.  Amy's  heart  began  to  beat 
very  rapidly. 

"I  couldn't  aff'ord  the  ribbon,  for  it 
would  take  dozens  of  yards,"  she  cal- 
culated, rapidly,  "but — oh,  of  couse  I 
can't  buy  it — " 

An  elegantly  gowned  woman,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  daughter,  came 
suddenly  to  the  counter  beside  Amy. 
"  O  mamma  !  "  cried  the  girl,  "did  you 
ever  see  anying  so  swell  and  so  sweet 
as  that  forget-me-not  stuff  ?  Do  get 
that ! " 

Another  salesman  stepped  up  and 
threw  the  dainty  folds  into  a  new  posi- 
tion. "Twelve  seventy-five  the  pat- 
tern, Mrs.  Goodale,"  he  said,  impres- 
sively. "  Exquisite  thing,  one  of  Mal- 
lard's, you  know  his.  Our  man  got 
the  exclusive  sale  of  it,  it's  not  to  be 
duplicated  anywhere.  Nothing  could 
be  better  suited  to  your  daughter's 
style." 

The  daughter  had  fair  hair  and  long- 
lashed  blue  eyes.  So  had  Amy.  Amy 
looked  at  the  salesman.  He  was  smil- 
ing significantly,  without  looking  at 
her.  Amy's  cheeks  flushed,  and  "  Mrs. 
Goodale"  had  laid  a  possessive  hand 
upon  the  organide.  Amy  spoke  quickly, 
in  a  low  tone.  "  I  think  I  will  take  it," 
she  said. 

But  once  outside.  "  I've  been  a  goose 
already,"  she  thought,  ruefully.  "  That 
dress  is  a  dear,  but  I  know  mother  will 
say  I  couldn't  afford  it.  She  thinks  it 
is  vulgar  to  have  a  girl's  party  things 
elaborate  while  her  every  day  clothes 
are  shabby.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped 
now,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  I  want  to 
help  it.  But,  Amy  Brentwood,  do  keep 
a  grip  on  your  pocket-book  for  the  rest 
of  the  day." 

It  was  a  most  resolute  and  practical 
young  shopper  who  sat  down  before  the 
Dearborn  display  of  winter  dress  goods. 
Being  now  on  strict  economy  bent,  to 
atone  for  the  purchase  of  the  organdie, 
she  was  in  danger  of  attempting  to  suit 
herself  with  goods  of  too  little  durability 
and  worth.  Fortunately  the  man  at 
this  counter  chanced  to  be  an  honest 
old  Scotsman  with  daughters  of  his 
own,  and  when  he  detected  the  anxiety 
in  the  flushed  young  face,  he  set  him- 
self to  help  his  customer  secure  the 
best  possible  value  for  her  money.  He 
won  her  confidence,  and  she  accepted 
his  judgment  thankfully  so  the  dress 
was  soon  satisfactorily  disposed  of  and 


Amy's  purse  was  about  $7  the  lighter. 

The  finding  of  a  coat  to  be  worn 
harmoniously  with  the  dress  took 
longer,  and  when  after  searching 
through  many  "cloak  departments," 
Amy  finally  paid  $11  for  the  only  thing 
she  thought  would  do  at  all,  she  was 
thoroughly  weary.  Time  was  flying 
fast,  and  if  she  kept  her  appointment 
with  Stuart  she  must  not  stop  for  lunch. 
So  she  ordered  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate 
in  a  confectioner's  shop,  and  while  she 
waited  for  it  made  up  her  accounts. 
They  stood  thus: 

Street  car  and  round  trip  ticket. . .  .$  1.15 

Organdie   12  75 

Cloth  dress   7.00 

Coat   11.00 

Chocolate  10 


$32.00 


This  left  a  balance  of  $18.  Amy's 
courage  rose.  "  I  believe  I  am  redeem- 
ing myself,"  she  though.  She  went 
about  her  smaller  purchase  cheerfully, 
buying  a  pair  of  heavy  walking  shoes  at 
$2,  and  two  pairs  of  40-cent  stockings, 
with  a  most  virtuous  sense  of  being  a 
wise  and  careful  shopper.  Still  these 
expenditures  reduced  her  balance  to 
$15.20  and  she  groaned  in  spirit  again. 

"How  it  does  melt  away!"  she 
sighed.  "  And  there  are  the  handker- 
chiefs, and  the  gloves,  and  my  school 
waists  yet  to  get."  It  did  seem  as  if  $50 
would  do  so  much. 

A  window  filled  with,  a  fascinating 
display  of  French  millinery  caught  her 
eye.  The  hat  must  be  made  sure  of  if 
she  had  to  do  without  some  other 
thing,  she  decided,  and — "I'll  just 
look  around  here  a  little,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "though  I  certainly  can't  spend 
more  than  $5." 

She  went  in  and  was  at  once  borne 
down  upon  by  one  of  those  modishly 
attired,  pleasantly  attentive  milliner's 
assistants  who  are  responsible  for  so 
many  depleted  purses.  The  very  first 
hat  she  set  upon  Amy's  blonde  head, 
after  a  moment's  careful  study  of  the 
deep  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion,  fol- 
lowing the  girl's  announcement,  "  I  am 
looking  for  something  to  wear  with 
a  brown  suit,"  was  a  little  creation  of 
the  milliner's  art  which  made  Amy 
catch  her  breath  as  she  looked  at  her- 
self. Surely  nothing  so  pretty  had 
ever  rested  upon  the  heads  of  her 
wealthy  young  cousins,  although  they 
fairly  revelled  in  dainty  headgear. 

"It  suits  mademoiselle  exquisitely 
well,"  commented  the  woman.  "It  is 
admirable,  perfect,  I  would  not  change 
it  a  particle.  I  can  show  other  hats, 
visions  of  beauty,  but  nothing  so 
adapted  to  mademoiselle's  charming 
style." 

Amy  surveyed  herself  at  every  angle 
in  the  cleverly  arranged  mirrors,  her 
cheeks  rosy  with  pleasure.  "It  is  so 
small  and  plain  it  can't  be  expensive," 
she  thought,  and  asked  the  price. 

"Fifteen  dollars,  mademoiselle,"  said 
the  woman,  "  and  ridiculously  cheap  at 
that,  for  it  is  a  French  hat,  a  Camille 
Roger,  see  ?  "  she  displayed  the  lining. 
"  It  costs  far  more  than  that,  but  it  is 
so  simple  it  suits  only  the  refined  taste, 
and  few  have  that,  so  it  has  been 
passed  by.  Madame  but  yesterday 
lowered  the  price,  saying  it  was  strange 
that  such  a  gem  remained  unsold." 

It  was  Amy's  first  experience,  and 
the  words  had  weight  with  her.  It 
seemed  out  of  the  question  at  first  to 
pay  so  much,  when  so  many  things 
were  yet  to  be  bought,  but — ought  she 
to  let  such  a  bargain  slip  ?  Her  head 
whirled  with  arguments  for  and  against 
the  purchase.  The  idea  of  ordering  a 
hat  copied  in  less  expensive  materials 
and  dispensing  with  the  French  trade- 
mark, a  luxury  most  unimportant  to  a 
schoolgirl,  did  not  occur  to  her.  Still, 
if  the  saleswoman  had  left  her  alone  for 
a  moment,  it  is  possible  that  the  girl's 
judgment  would  have  railed  even  then, 
but  saleswomen  rarely  do  leave  their 
victims  alone  at  critical  moments,  and 
it  happened  to  Amy  as  to  many  wiser 
buyers  that,  with  a  figure  waiting  at 
her  side,  and  a  pair  of  cooly  observant 
eyes  upon  her,  her  power  of  impartial 
decision  was  gone. 

It  was  in  quite  an  unfamiliar  voice 
that  she  heard  herself  saying,  seem- 
ingly without  her  own  consent,  "I  will 
take  the  hat." 

She  hurried  along  the  pavements,  af- 
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ter  paying  the  $15 — it  left  but  20  cents 
in  her  purse — feeling  as  guilty  as  if  she 
bad  stolen  the  money.  "  I  wonder 
when  mother  has  had  a  new  bonnet," 
she  thought.  "  Oh,  what  is  the  matter 
with  me  ?  I  seem  perfectly  paralyzed 
when  one  of  that  sort  of  clerks  gets 
hold  of  me.  What  am  I  going  to  do 
without  gloves  or  handkerchiefs,  and  I 
never  can  make  my  old  school  waists 
respectable  for  going  away  !  " 

"Well  you're  a  good  one,"  cried  a 
gay  voice  in  her  ear.  "  Where  do  you 
think  you  are  ?  You're  five  blocks 
from  Stannard's.  I  gave  you  up  ten 
minutes  ago.  Did  you  miss  Saunders 
street,  or  didn't  you  mean  to  meet  me 
after  all  ?  " 

Stuart  was  rushing  her  along  at  a 
great  pace,  giving  her  no  chance  to 
explain  that  she  was  tired  and  did  not 
care  for  the  football  game  after  all. 
He  had  her  on  board  of  an  electric 
car  in  a  twinkling  and  was  smiling  at 
her  from  the  platform,  where  he  made 
one  of  a  mass  of  young  fellows  in  col- 
lege and  preparatory  school  colors, 
who  kept  the  car  lively  with  their  fun. 
He  wondered  why  his  usually  bloom- 
ing cousin  looked  so  pale,  but  reflected 
wisely  that  shopping  seemed  to  be  tre- 
mendously hard  on  the  women  in  spite 
of  their  being  so  fond  of  it. 

Amy  never  clearly  knew  how  she 
spent  the  next  two  hours.  At  any 
other  times  she  would  have  considered 
the  chance  of  seeing  one  of  Stuart's 
much-talked-of  games  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  could  come  her  way.  To- 
day she  sat  listlessly  upon  the  hard 
seat,  with  the  people  under  whose 
wing  Stuart  had  placed  her,  and 
thought  of  her  day's  experiences 
straight  through  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing games  of  the  season. 

"Wasn't  it  glorious?"  exulted 
Stuart,  as  he  met  her  after  the  game, 
looking  all  colors  and  damp  with  per- 
spiration, but  radiant  with  joy  over  the 
victory  of  his  own  team.  "Think  of  it — 
six  to  nothing  over  those  braggarts  !  1 
tell  you,  our  men  were  fit  to  the  hour, 
every  fellow  of  them.  It  wasn't  quite 
such  a  walkover  as  we  expected, 
though.  Their  forwards  did  splendid 
work  ;  it  was  their  back-fielders  lost 
them  the  game.  Wasn't  that  a  beau- 
tiful punt  of  Thorpe's  down  the  side- 
lines ?  Maybe  you  didn't  notice  that 
forty-yard  run  I  made  ? "  he  added, 
modestly. 

"Oh  yes,  it  was  splendid!"  Amy 
agreed,  trying  to  remember  the  play 
in  question.  Something  in  her  voice 
made  Stuart  look  curiously  at  her,  but 
only  the  side  of  a  pale  cheek  was 
turned  toward  him.  "  Something's  up," 
he  thought.  "I  won't  bother  her  with 
football  jargon — she's  tired.  Funny, 
though,"  he  considered,  as  he  put  her 
abroad  the  car  for  the  return  trip, 
she's  such  a  girl  for  her  wheel  and  any 
sport,  I  shouldn't  think  a  morning's 
shopping  could  do  her  up." 

By  the  time  the  car  reached  their 
train,  Stuart  had  talked  off  his  enthus- 
iasm over  the  game  with  the  crowd  on 
the  car,  and  was  ready  to  give  his 
cousin  his  serious  attention.  As  the 
train  drew  out  of  the  dark  station  into 
the  western  sunlight  he  observed  that 
Amy's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  He 
bought  an  afternoon  paper  of  the  train- 
boy,  and  unfolding  it  held  widespread, 
affecting  to  read  as  he  carefully 
screened  his  companion  from  observa- 
tion. After  a  time  he  asked  gently  : 
"  Is  it — er — anything  I  could  help  about. 
Amy  ?  " 

The  answer  was  a  genuine  little  sob, 
which  Stuart  fervently  hoped  nobody 
heard.  Presently  a  tremulous  voice 
murmured,  "  O  Stuart,  you  won't  un- 
derstand, but  I  must  tell.  I've  been  so 
foolish  and  so  extravagant.    I^  ' 

"Fire  away,"  whispered  Stuart,  en- 
couragingly, but  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore she  could  speak.  The  train  was 
approaching  Stuart's  suburban  station 
before  he  had  the  whole  story.  Then 
he  had  to  talk  fast. 

"See  here,  puss,"  he  said,  "I  don't 
think  you're  been  extravagant — Jove  ! 
— when  I  think  what  I  spend.  But  I 
know  how  you  feel,  and  I  see  you'd 
rather  be  shot  than  wear  that  hat  and 
that  forget-me-not  thing.  Now,  I'll  tell 
you.  You  know  Lydia  and  Nell  think 
the  wQrld  of  clothes — more  than  they 
ought  to,  and  more  than  likely  they'd 


fancy  these  of  yours.  If  they  don't 
I'll  send  'em  back  to  you — I  will — I 
swear  it.  Now  let  me  have  'em,  will 
you  ?  I  expect  the  fellows  '11  howl  to 
see  me  carrying  that  bandbox,"  he 
thought,  "but  no  matter— I'll  make  the 
girls  keep  mum,  except  to  mother,"  he 
declared,  "and  nobody  but  Aunt  Esther 
need  ever  know.  Here  we  are,  is  it 
a  go  ?  " 

"  O  Stuart,"  whispered  Amy,  grate- 
fully, "you  are  so  good!  But  please, 
please  don't  let  the  girls  take  them 
unless  they  truly  want  them.  Oh,  I 
hope  he  won't  hurt  that  hat,"  she 
breathed,  a  moment  later,  smiling 
through  her  tears,  as  Stuart  waved  the 
frail  bandbox  at  her,  from  the  back 
seat  of  a  rapidly  receding  trap,  driven 
by  two  pretty  girls. 

"By  to-morrow  I  shall  hear,"  she 
told  her  mother,  when  the  conference 
was  over,  the  bundles  opened,  and  the 
sensible  purchases  approved.  But  she 
had  not  even  to  sleep  upon  her  trou- 
bles, for  before  bedtime  a  telegram  ar- 
rived. 

"The  blessed  boy,"  cried  Amy,  as 
she  read  the  brief  but  comforting  mes- 
sage: 

"  Bargain  satisfactorily  concluded. 
Will  send  check  to-morrow.  Everybody 
happy.  Congratulations.  Stuart  Brent- 
wood. "—Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Does  Cutting  Make  Hair  Grow? 

The  question.  Does  cutting  promote 
the  growth  of  hair  ?  is  answered  by  the 
Frank  further  Wochenblatt  in  this  wise: 
"It  is  believed  by  laymen  and  profes- 
sional hairdressers  that  cutting  largely 
increases  the  growth  of  the  hair.  This 
belief  begins  with  the  involuntary  com- 
parison of  the  hair  with  a  plant.  As 
grass  that  is  often  cut  short  grows 
again  and  becomes  thicker,  so  it  is  be- 
lieved the  hair  should  do  when  it  is  cut. 

"  This  comparison,  however,  is  a  false 
one.  A  developed  hair  is  a  perfectly 
formed  mass  of  horn  which  has  nothing 
further  to  do  with  the  case  in  which 
the  hair  rests  than  to  receive  from  it 
from  below  further  growth  and  to  be 
held  firmly  by  it.  In  this  mass  of  horn, 
as  in  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
there  is  no  longer  any  sap  in  circula- 
tion. This  mass,  so  to  speak,  is  a 
product  which  cannot  be  quickened  and 
strengthened  by  new  nourishment  be- 
cause the  latter  cannot  enter  it. 

"On  the  other  hand,  what  happens 
in  a  blade  of  grass  is  totally  different. 
The  blade  of  grass  is  a  network  of  fine 
ducts  in  which  is  constantly  circulating 
the  nourishment  which  the  blade  draws 
from  the  root.  It  presents  in  contrast 
with  the  dead  body  of  the  hair  a  living, 
vegetating  substance  which  has  a  most 
intimate  connection  with  the  condition 
of  its  root,  and  which  dries  up  infallibly 
when  it  is  separated  from  its  root,  while 
the  hair  will  remain  unaffected  for 
thousands  of  years  after  its  papilla  has 
withered  away. 

"We  need  cite  only  one  irresistible 
proof  of  this — the  hair  on  the  heads  of 
mummies.  The  root  of  the  hair  as  long 
as  it  exists  can  produce  a  new  hair 
when  the  old  hair  has  fallen  out,  while 
the  root  of  many  a  plant  gives  exist- 
ence to  one  sprout  only,  and  then,  to- 
gether with  it,  declines  and  dies.  The 
more  a  hair  is  disturbed  in  its  natural 
growth  by  continually  cutting  off  its 
ends,  the  less  rest  its  papilla  (the  real 
producer  of  the  hair)  finds.  The  pa- 
pilla, being  constantly  incited  to  ex- 
cessive production,  wavers  finally  in  its 
activity,  decays  and  dies. 

"  For  this  reason  a  woman  with  a 
bald  head  is  never  or  seldom  seen,  as 
the  natural  and  very  slow  process  of 
the  growth  of  a  woman's  hair  is  not 
disturbed.  The  individual  hair  reaches 
a  definite  length,  after  years  it  falls  out 
of  itself,  and  a  new  hair  begins  to  ap- 
pear as  soon  as  the  papilla  has  had 
time  to  rest  itself  thoroughly  and  pre- 
pare itself  for  the  process  of  a  new 
growth.  These  are  the  reasons  which 
lead  to  the  obviously  valid  conclusion 
that  cutting  the  hair  is  rather  injurious 
than  useful." 


Lady — Oh,  how  dirty  your  face  is, 
little  boy  !  " 

Boy — Yes'm;  we  hain't  had  no  com- 
pany for  more'n  a  week. — Judge. 


Drying  Flowers  in  Sand. 

For  mounting  on  cards  at  Christmas 
and  Easter  dried  flowers  are  both 
pretty  and  appropriate,  and  if  ar- 
ranged with  taste  the  effect  is  often 
really  lovely.  Frequently,  too,  one  de- 
sires to  preserve  a  few  flowers  as  a 
souvenir  of  friendship,  or  of  a  delightful 
visit,  or  of  some  happy  hour  which 
never  can  return. 

The  most  popular  method  of  preserv- 
ing flowers  is  by  pressing  them  flat  be- 
tween sheets  of  blotting  paper  under  a 
heavy  weight,  but  they  are  altogether 
more  natural,  and  consequently  more 
beautiful,  if  carefully  dried  in  sand,  says 
Vick's. 

To  dry  them  properly  by  this  method 
one  requires  only  white  scouring  sand 
and  dishes  sufiBciently  deep  to  permit 
the  flower  to  stand  upright  and  be 
covered  at  least  an  inch  with  the  sand. 
After  the  sand  has  been  placed  half  an 
inch  deep  in  the  dish,  the  flowers  should 
be  placed  stem  downward  in  this  sandy 
layer,  arranged  as  naturally  as  possible 
and  sprinkled  very  carefully  with  sand 
till  the  petals  are  filled  and  the  whole 
blossoms  quite  covered.  Then  continue 
sprinkling  until  fully  an  inch  of  sand 
covers  them.  The  sand  must  be  per- 
fectly dry  to  ensure  success,  and  the 
flowers  should  also  be  gathered  on  a  i 
dry,  sunny  day. 

After  their  burial  in  sand  the  flowers 
should  be  placed  in  a  warm,  dry  situa- 
tion for  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  one 
should  be  carefully  excavated  and  ex- 
amined; if  thoroughly  dry,  the  others 
may  also  be  removed.  It  is  always  well 
to  have  only  flowers  of  one  variety  in 
the  same  dish,  as  some  varieties  re- 
quire a  much  longer  time  to  dry  than 
others. 

If,  after  inspection,  the  blossoms  are 
found  to  be  only  imperfectly  dried,  the 
operation  must  be  repeated.  Every 
bit  of  sand  should,  in  this  case,  be 
turned  out  of  the  dish,  and  if  there  is 
any  trace  of  moisture,  both  dish  and 
sand  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before 
using  them  again,  or,  if  preferred,  fresh 
sand  may  be  used. 

Flowers  dried  in  this  way  retain  their 
beautiful  forms,  and  the  delicate  lovely 
colors  are  preserved  with  remarkable 
success.  "They  will  keep  perfectly  for 
a  very  long  time,  even  for  years  in  some 
cases.  Bright  flowers,  such  as  gera- 
niums, verbenas,  carnations,  pinks, 
pansies,  gladioli,  violets,  etc.,  are 
particularly  adapted  for  this  method. 
White  flowers  and  very  pale-tinted 
ones  will  not  answer,  nor  will  the  plan 
succeed  with  succulent  plants,  as  hya- 
cinth, crassula  and  others.  Ferns, 
however,  do  exceptionally  well  under 
this  treatment,  retaining  their  rich 
green,  as  they  will  not  do  when  pressed 
between  blotting  paper. 

Tiny  gilded  baskets  of  these  flowers 
and  fern  fronds  are  lovely  when  taste- 
fully arranged. 

"Heavens!"  cried  Mr.  Taffe,  as  he 
heard  a  terrible  crash  down  stairs, 
"  there's  Johnny  exploding  firecrackers 
in  the  house  !  " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  his  wife,  calmly. 
"That's  only  the  new  girl  washing  the 
dishes." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"Are  you  old  enough  to  vote?" 
asked  the  tourist  in  North  Carolina. 

"Idunno  erzackly  what  my  age  is, 
boss,"  replied  the  colored  man.  "  But  I 
can  tell  you  dis:  I  alius  was  old  enough 
to  know  better  dan  to  try  to  vote." — 
Washington  Star. 

"A  MAN  can't  be  too  careful  whom  he 
snubs." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Why,  every  once  in  a  while  I've 
snubbed  some  plain  people  who  after- 
wards came  in  to  a  lot  of  money. — Chi- 
cago Record.  

Judge — You  were  begging  on  the 
public  streets  and  yet  had  $20  in  your 
pocket. 

Prisoner — -Yes,  jedge;  I  may  not  be 
as  industrious  as  some,  but  I'm  no 
spendthrift. — New  York  Weekly. 

Lady  of  the  house  (to  peddler) — If 
you  do  not  go  away  I'll  whistle  for  the 
dog. 

Pushing  peddler — Then  let  me  sell 
you  a  whistle,  mum. — Tit-Bits. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Ginger  Snaps. — Rub  half  a  pound 
of  butter  into  one  pound  of  flour,  add 
half  pound  of  sugar,  half  pound  of  syrup, 
and  one  ounce  of  ginger ;  knead  well, 
roll  out,  and  cut ;  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven ;  when  half  cooked  brush  over 
with  sugar  and  water  syrup  to  glaze 
the  surface.  Ingredients  :  One  pound 
flour,  half  pound  sugar,  half  pound 
syrup,  one  ounce  of  ginger. 

Jellied  Apples. — Peel,  halve  and 
core  six  large  apples.  Make  a  syrup 
by  boiling  a  pound  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of 
water.  Let  boil  up  once,  then  put  in 
the  apples  with  two  lemons  sliced,  half 
a  dozen  cloves  and  a  few  sticks  of  cin- 
namon. As  soon  as  the  apples  are  ten- 
der, take  them  out  carefully  and  ar- 
range in  a  dish,  hollow  side  up.  Put 
a  spoonful  of  currant  or  apple  jelly  in 
each.  Boil  down  the  syrup,  let  cool 
a  little  and  pour  over  the  apples. 

Lemon  Custard. — This  custard  is 
made  by  adding  to  one  quart  of  milk 
five  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  cornstarch 
and  two  lemons.  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar,  and  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
beaten  until  light,  then  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  the  lemons  ;  dissolve  the 
cornstarch  in  the  milk  and  add  to  the 
other  ingredients.  Bake  in  a  buttered 
pudding  dish  until  the  custard  is  set, 
then  cover  it  with  meringue  made  of 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  one-ehird 
of  a  cupful  of  powdered  sugar.  Re- 
turn to  the  oven  and  brown  slightly  ; 
serve  cold. 

Arrowroot  Souffle.  —  Mix  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  arrowroot  with  a  cup 
of  cold  milk,  stir  into  it  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing milk  fiavored  and  sweetened  to 
taste,  return  all  to  the  saucepan,  and 
stir  while  it  boils  for  ten  minutes  ;  let 
it  cool,  and  then  add  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs  well  beaten.  Having  prepared 
the  souffle  tin  add  the  stiffly  whisked 
whites  of  six  egg  to  the  mixture,  pour 
it  into  the  tin,  which  should  be  three 
parts  full,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
for  about  twenty  minutes ;  if  over 
cooked  it  will  fall.  Serve  at  once  in 
the  tin  with  a  serviette  pinned  round 
it. 


Hints  to  Houseiceepers. 

To  prepare  grape  juice,  heat  ripe 
grapes  over  a  slow  fire  until  the  juice 
flows  readily.  Just  before  they  reach 
the  boiling  point  remove  them  from  the 
fire  and  crush,  squeeze  and  strain 
them.  Add  to  the  juice  one  pound  of 
sugar  for  every  quart.  Return  the 
mixture  to  the  stove  and  bring  gently 
to  a  boil.  Remove,  bottle  at  once  and 
seal. 

There  is  nothing  so  tempting  for  des- 
sert during  the  warm  days  as  a  bowl  of 
fresh  peaches.  By  placing  the  fruit  on 
ice  before  paring,  to  become  thoroughly 
chilled,  one  can  avoid  their  discoloring, 
but  the  writer  has  tried  the  following 
with  success  :  Place  the  fruit  in  a  wire 
frying  basket  and  plunge  just  for  an 
instant  in  boiling  water,  and  then  into 
cold  water.  In  this  manner  the  skins 
may  be  rubbed  off,  leaving  the  fruit 
perfect  and  retaining  the  pink  tinge 
which  is  so  attractive.  As  soon  as  the 
outer  part  is  removed,  drop  the  fruit 
into  ice  water  to  prevent  discoloration. 
When  all  are  pared,  split  in  halves,  re- 
move the  pits,  heap  into  a  dish — glass, 
if  possible — and  serve  with  powdered 
sugar  and  thick,  sweet  cream. 

Peaches  inten'ded  for  pickling  should 
not  be  too  ripe.  Select  fifty  perfect 
ones,  peel  them,  cut  them  in  halves  and 
remove  the  stones.  Put  into  the  pre- 
serving kettle  a  pint  of  cider  vinegar, 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar  and  six  or  seven  small  spice 
bags,  each  containing  a  few  whole 
cloves,  a  few  pieces  of  whole  mace, 
stick  cinnamon  and  green  ginger.  Tie 
them  carefully  with  a  heavy  thread. 
A  circular  piece  of  cheesecloth  about 
three  inches  in  diameter  is  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  sugar 
melts  add  the  peaches  ;  boil  them  until 
they  are  tender.  When  putting  into 
cans  leave  a  spice  bag  in  each  can. 
Pears  may  be  pickled  in  the  same  way. 
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San  Francisco,  Sept.  25,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  heing  for 
No.  2  Ked  per  bushel: 

Dec,  May. 

Wednesday   72>4®70X 

Thursday  *  @    @  

Friday   Tl^OTOX 

Saturday   71X@70J^  74X@74X 

Monday   70><@71  73X®74H 

Tuesday   TOH®10%  73X@74X 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   37H@36X  39y4@38« 

Thursday  •  @    @  

Friday   36X@36M      39  @38M 

Saturday  36X@36y,  385£@38H 

Monday   36«@36)i  2»H@3»\ 

Tuesday     3&\m^%  38X@38X 


May. 

1   

1  U3H®1  03!< 
1  03!<@1  03^ 
1  03^@1  03X 


99  X 

99  H 
99H 
99X 


SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday  *  ® 

Friday   99«@ 

Saturday   99K@ 

Monday   99  @ 

Tuesday   99>^® 

Wednesday   99K® 

♦Adjourned. 

WHEAT. 

The  market  has  been  decidedly  slow  for 
this  cereal  most  of  the  week  under  review, 
and  values  have  averaged  lower  than  last 
quoted.  Not  only  are  prices  at  a  low 
range,  but  the  movement  continues  light, 
the  labor  strikes  here  and  at  Port  Costa 
interfering  with  the  loading  of  vessels. 
On  account  of  the  strikes,  much  of  the 
coastwise  business  in  lumber  and  various 
lines  has  been  diverted  temporarily,  if  not 
permanently,  to  the  railroads,  and  this  in 
turn  has  caused  a  scarcity  of  cars,  making 
it  impossible  to  get  wheat  to  tidewater  as 
rapidly  as  desired.  Foreign  conditions 
have  been  by  no  means  favorable  for 
wheat,  and  locally  the  situation  has  been 
rendered  still  worse  by  the  labor  troubles. 
With  the  rainy  season  at  hand,  and  large 
quantities  of  grain  in  the  interior  exposed 
to  the  elements,  the  outlook  is  certainly 
not  an  encouraging  one.  There  is  this  to 
be  said,  however,  that  action  is  likely  to 
be  taken  which  will  prevent  for  some 
years  to  come  a  recurrence  of  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  affairs.  The  visible 
supply  of  wheat  in  the  Qnited  States  east 
of  the  Rockies  was  the  past  week  in- 
creased 1,753,000  bushels,  being  now  re- 
ported at  32,625,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  99i@99c. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.03|@1.03i. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at99|@99ic;  May,  1902,  81.03  §@1.03-5. 

California  Milling  tl  00  ®1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  @  97H 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   97^®!  02M 

Washington  Club   95  @  97^4 

00  qualities  wheat   92!4®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations   es6d@-s-d  5sl0^d®5slld 

Freight  rates   40@«i4s  36M@37Ws 

Local  market   |1  05@1  06^  95®98K 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Heavy  shipments  were  made  the  past 
week  to  China.  The  quantity  going  to 
South  America  is  showing  some  decrease, 
as  compared  with  the  past  few  months, 
but  is  still  of  fair  volume.  Business  on 
local  account  is  of  moderate  proportions. 
Quotations  are  unchanged,  but  there  is 
more  or  less  shading  of  rates,  the  market 
lacking  firmness. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   8  00@8  28 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25®3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  60@3  ge 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  7.5®8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  25 

BARLEY. 

Considering  the  small  export  movement 
lately  from  this  port  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 

E reduce  and  merchandise,  owing  to  the 
ampered  facilities  for  getting  goods 
afloat,  barley  has  been  meeting  with  fair  | 
dispatch.  Shippers  have  made  extraor- 
dinary exertions  to  forward  barley  for  the 
reason  that  considerable  is  wanted  abroad 


as  speedily  as  possible,  and  delayed  ship- 
ments would  mean  the  loss  of  so  much 
custom  for  the  California  product.  One 
steamer  clearing  the  past  week  took  .'lOOO 
tons  of  this  cereal  for  England,  and  another 
steamer  departed  with  nearly  4000  tons  for 
Belgium.  Two  sailing  vessels  cleared,  each 
carrying  about  $50,000  worth  of  barley 
for  the  tfnited  Kingdom.  A  ship  arrived 
under  engagement  to  load  barley  for  New 
York.  Values  for  shipping  grades  are 
fairly  well  maintained.  Market  for  feed 
descriptions  is  quiet  and  easy,  but  not 
q  notably  lower. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72W@  73^ 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  ®  72^4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  82V4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   97H@1  Oiy, 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  @  90 

OATS. 

Demand  has  not  been  particularly  brisk 
the  current  week,  most  buyers  deferring 
their  purchasing  as  much  as  their  neces- 
sities would  permit,  expecting  to  be  able 
to  operate  to  better  advantage  a  little 
later,  when  Oregon  and  Washington  be- 
gin to  forward  freely.  Asking  rates  and 
quotable  values  are  without  special 
change,  but  market  cannot  be  termed 
firm. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  @1  28 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  00  ®1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  00  ®1  17^ 

Milling   1  15   ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  22^®l  27H 

Black  Russian   85  @1  15 

Red   95  ®1  20 

CORN. 

Market  remains  unfavorable  to  buyers, 
with  stocks  and  offerings  so  insignificant 
that  It  is  difficult  to  name  prices.  The 
demand  at  anything  near  current  values, 
however,  is  quite  limited. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  70  @1  75 

Large  Yellow   1  65  ®1  70 

Small  Yellow   1  78  ®  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  60  @1  65 

RYE. 

Some  shipments  are  being  made  to 
Europe,  but  at  low  prices.  Demand  on 
local  account  is  very  light. 

Good  to  choice,  new   77H®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Millers  are  talking  comparatively  low 
figures,  expecting  to  be  able  to  get  all  the 
buckwheat  they  need  at  the  reduced 
quotations. 

•iood  to  choice   1  40  ®1  60 

BEANS. 

There  have  been  tolerably  free  arrivals 
the  past  week  of  Lady  Washingtons  and 
Bayos  of  new  crop,  but  not  many  now 
beans  of  any  other  variety.  Market  for 
the  kinds  above  specified  has  shown  weak- 
ness, more  especially  for  Bayos,  which 
have  sold  at  a  material  decline.  Values 
for  other  beans  have  not  inclined  ma- 
terially in  favor  of  buyers.  Pinks  were 
held  at  a  slightly  higher  range  than  last 
quoted.  Limas  are  offered  sparingly  and 
are  steadily  held. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fts   4  75  @5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  90  ©5  00 

Lady  Washington   2  75  ®3  00 

Pinks   2  40  @2  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  ®2  75 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  00  @4  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   6  40  @6  50 

Black-eye  Beans   3  30  @3  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ®l  SO 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Heavy  arrivals  and  offerings  of  Green 
or  Blue  Peas,  mainly  from  Salinas  section, 
have  caused  market  to  rule  weak  and 
lower,  with  values  rather  poorly  defined 
at  this  date.  Niles  Peas  are  in  fair  re- 
quest, and  for  this  variety  the  prevailing 
values  are  being  moderately  well  sustained. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  OO  @2  50 

Nlles  Peas   1  50  @1  65 

WOOL. 

There  is  as  much  business  doing  in  this 
center  as  could  be  reasonably  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  stocks  and  offer- 
ings being  light,  especially  of  such  fleeces 
as  are  most  in  request,  viz.,  fine  free  wools. 
Market  for  all  desirable  Fall  stock  is  firm 
at  the  quotations,  there  being  no  trouble 
in  securing  prompt  custom  at  current 
rates  for  wool  of  this  sort. 

sPRiira. 

Southern,  defective,  7mos   7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @I3 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free   9  @U 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  @9 

Middle  Counties    8  @I0 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6^®  8^ 

San  Joaqaln  Lambs   7^@  9 

HOPS. 

In  the  way  of  transfers  from  growers, 


there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  of  con- 
sequence doing.  Some  claim  that  there 
will  be  a  shortage,  and  that  hops  will  sell 
to  better  advantage  later  on.  Present 
values  are  poorly  defined.  Growers  are 
asking  15c  for  choice,  but  there  are  just 
now  no  wholesale  buyers  willing  to 
pay  12Jc. 

Gk>od  to  choice  1901  crop   11  ®I3 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  quantity  of  hay  arriving  is  not  par- 
ticularly heavy,  but  of  other  than  most 
select  qualities  there  is  an  abundance  for 
the  immediate  demand  and  the  present 
limited  facilities  for  handling  shipments. 
More  hay  would  be  arriving  if  the  cars 
were  obtainable  to  bring  the  same  for- 
ward. Choice  to  select  qualities  are  meet- 
ing with  a  moderately  firm  market,  but 
for  the  more  common  grades  the  situation 
inclines  against  sellers. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   7  60®  10  £0 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  003  9  50 

Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8  50.^10  50 

Clover   5  60®  7  00 

Stock   8  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  0O@10  00 

Straw,  V  bale   25®  40 

MILLSTUFFS. 
No  special  changes  have  been  made  this 
week  in  quotable  values  for  millstuflfs,  but 
an  easier  tone  prevails.  Many  of  the 
flouring  mills  which  had  been  idle  are 
again  running.  Increased  supplies  and 
lower  prices  for  mill  offal  are  looked  for  at 
an  early  day.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  were  held  virtually  as  last  quoted. 

Bran,  V  ton   20  00@21  00 

Middlings   21  00®22  50 

Shorts,  Oregon    20  00@21  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  00@17  50 

Cornmeal    34  00®  

Cracked  Corn   35  00®—  — 

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  has  been  in  fair  receipt 
the  past  week,  mostly  from  Lompoc  sec- 
tion, and  is  now  on  market  in  quotable 
quantity,  both  Yellow  and  Trieste.  There 
is  a  moderate  demand  for  both  kinds  for 
shipment  and  also  on  local  account.  Other 
seeds  are  quiet  at  nominally  unchanged 
values. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  50ffi3  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  15@3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  00@3  15 

Per  lb. 

Canary   85<@  Z% 

Rape   \\®  2M 

Hemp   Sm®  3V4 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  has  relapsed 
into  the  inactive  condition  customary  for 
the  Winter  season.    Demand  for  Wool 
Bags   on  account  of  Fall  clip  is  about 
satisfied.    Fruit  Sacks  are  meeting  with 
j  a  little  inquiry,  prices  for  same  remaining 
'  steady. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7;^®  7K 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot .. .  7  ®  7^ 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  3i  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  8H  lbs  83  ®31 

Fleece  Twine   8H®— 

Gunnies   — @ — 

Bean  Bags   5Vi®  i\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  h%,  6,  6M 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7   ®  7>4 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  is  tolerably  firm,  there 
being  no  lack  of  demand  at  prevailing 
values.  Pelts  are  ruling  steady,  but  in- 
quiry is  not  especially  active  at  full  cur- 
rent rates.  Tallow  is  meeting  as  a  rule 
with  prompt  sale  at  full  prices. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  CuUi. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   lOH®—     9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9V4a—      8  ©— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tt>8   8H@  9      8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  @  8  ®— 
Light  Cow  Hides, under 50  lbs..   8«@  9     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @—     8  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @—     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®—    14  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  16  @—    13  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  ®—    15  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  00  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin   75  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   10  ®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4H  ® 

Tallow,  No.  2   3H        ®  4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  37M 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   8  ®  10 

HONEY. 

The  market  is  not  heavily  stocked,  but 
there  is  more  offering,  both  comb  and  ex- 


tracted, mainly  amber  grades,  than  imme- 
diate custom  can  be  obtained  for  at  full 
current  rates.  Holders  as  a  rule  are  not, 
however,  disposed  to  exert  any  undue  sell- 
ing pressure. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5!4®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4!4@  

Extracted,  Amber   4  @_ 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  @I2 

Amber  Comb   7  @9 

Dark  Comb   6  ®7 

BEESWAX. 
Market  is  lightly  stocked.    There  is  a 
fair  inquiry  at  current  rates,  mainly  on 
export  account. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f)  lb  26  #28 

Dark  24  ©25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  is  commanding  steady  prices,  with 
trade  fair.  Mutton  is  in  moderate  supply 
and  is  selling  at  generally  unchanged 
rates,  demand  being  about  up  to  the  aver- 
age for  this  season.  Lamb  is  without 
quotable  change,  but  there  is  a  sufficiency 
for  immediate  needs.  Veal  is  in  light  re- 
ceipt, although  not  quotably  higher.  Hog 
market  is  showing  weakness,  there  being 
an  increase  of  offerings,  but  no  pronounced 
declines  are  looked  for. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          6  ®  6M 

Beef,  second  quality   6  ®— 

Beef,  third  quality   5H®— 

Mutton— ewes,  6®7o;  wethers   7  ®  7K 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6  ®  6H 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  6i» 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5H®  5X 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7J4®  1% 

Veal,  small,     B>   8  ®10 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   8  ®  8^ 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   7H@  8 

POULTRY. 

There  were  lighter  receipts  of  both  do- 
mestic and  Eastern  than  preceding  week, 
but  owing  to  the  heavy  stock  carried 
over  and  the  limited  inquiry  for  fresh  ar- 
rivals, the  market  was  not  given  chance 
to  recover  to  any  great  degree  from  the 
depressed  condition  existing  last  week. 
Such  slight  change  as  did  occur,  how- 
ever, was  for  the  better.  The  most  posi- 
tive inquiry  was  for  choice  young  stock. 

Old  Turiteys.  live  hens,  V  lb                 12  ®  IS 

Old  Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ¥  lb             9  @  10 

Young  Turkeys,  full  grown                   15  @  16 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen                 3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old                                  3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              4  00  @4  50 

Fryers                                              8  00  @3  50 

Broilers,  large                                3  00  ®3  50 

Broilers,  small                                  2  50  @8  00 

Ducks,  old,  1»  dozen                         3  00  ®3  50 

Ducks,  young,  ^  dozen                       3  50  ft5  00 

Geese,  »  pair                                  1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  ¥  pair                                1  50  ®1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen                       1  25  ®1  SO 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®  

BUTTER. 

An  easy  tone  prevails  in  the  butter  mar- 
ket for  ail  grades  of  fresh,  and  especially 
for  other  than  most  favorite  marks  en- 
gaged ahead  for  special  trade.  Sales  of 
the  latter  were  made  above  quotable  rates. 
Retailors  and  consumers  are  now  running 
heavily  on  cold  storage  butter,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  slow  market  for  fresh 
product. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  lb   25  @— 

Creamery,  fiists   21  @22 

Creamery,  seconds   20  ®21 

Dairy,  select   22  @ — 

Dairy,  firsts   19  890 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ® — 

Mixed  store   14  @I6 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @21 

Pickled  Roll,  *  lb   19  @20 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17M 

CHEESE. 
Market  shows  generally  healthy  condi- 
tion, with  no  excessive  offerings  of  either 
regular  flats  or  small  sizes.  Trade  is  of 
very  fair  volume.  Favorite  marks  going 
to  special  custom  are  commanding  above 
quotable  rates. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   11  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @10M 

California,  fair  to  good   9K@10 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   12  ®12M 

EGGS. 

Although  not  many  fresh  eggs  are  now 
on  market,  particularly  from  near-by 
points,  and  of  strictly  select  quality,  the 
demand  has  been  hardly  up  to  the  supply 
at  the  rather  stiff  figures  lately  estab- 
lished. Cold  storage  eggs  are  receiving 
the  most  attention,  being  in  liberal  sup- 
ply, and  are  offering  mainly  at  easy  figures, 
enabling  retailers  to  exact  more  profit 
thereon  than  on  the  high-priced  fresh. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  S2%&— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  28  O80 

California,  good  to  choice  store   23  025 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   19  ®21 

Cold  Storage   19  @21 

VEGETABLES. 
Changes  have  not  been  numerous  or 
particularly  important  since  date  of  last 
report.  Onion  market  has  been  slightly 
firmer,  with  arrivals  and  offerings  lighter 
and  the  demand  fair.    Other  vegetables 
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quoted  herewith  went  at  much  the  same 
figures  as  were  current  the  preceding 
week,  but  the  general  trend  of  the  market 
was  more  favorable  to  the  buying  than  to 
the  selling  interest.  Choice  Green  Corn 
was  not  in  heavy  stock,  and  in  a  small 
way  brought  above  quotable  rates.  Most 
of  the  Green  Corn  now  coming  forward  is 
more  or  less  defective,  besides  much  of  it 
is  too  matured  to  be  desirable. 

Asparagus,  ^  box   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  1*  B)   2  @  3 

Beans,  Lima,  f.  fb   2y,®  3<4 

Beans,  Wax,  ^  ft)   3  @  3/, 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  fts. . .  40  ®  50 

Cauliflower,  I*  dozen   40  @  50 

Corn,  Green,  ^  saclj   50  @  75 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  ^  large  crate.  75  @1  25 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  ^  large  box   25  @  40 

Egg  Plant,  ^  box   35  @  50 

Garlic,  *fl>   2  @  3 

Okra,  Green,  ^  t  ox   35  @  50 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  fi  cental   90  @1  10 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  i»  ft)   2  @  2H 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ^  sack   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f»  sack   30  ®  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  box   40  @  60 

Squash  Summer,  ^  small  box   25  @  40 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,     large  box. .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  1*  large  box   25  @  £0 

Tomatoes,  ^  small  box   15  @  30 

POTATOES. 
Market  has  been  quiet  most  of  the  week, 
both  for  shipment  and  on  local  account. 
Receipts  were  not  especially  heavy,  but 
offerings  were  more  than  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  immediate  demand,  and 
prices  tended  in  favor  of  buyers,  particu- 
larly for  other  than  most  select  qualities, 
although  in  quotable  values  there  were 
no  pronounced  changes. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,     100  tts   1  30  @1  60 

San  Leandro,  in  sacks,  ^  cental         1  25  @1  .50 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ^  cental. .     75  @1  20 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks   1  00  @1  30 

Sweets,  new,  ^  cental   50  @1  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  fresh  fruits  was  not 
heavily  stocked  with  choice  to  select  of 
any  variety,  but  there  was  a  surfeit  of 
low-grade  fruit,  most  of  it  being  stock 
which  had  been  carried  over  from  preced- 
ing week.  For  this  common  and  defective 
fruit  the  market  lacked  firmness,  while 
for  fresh  arrivals  of  choice  to  select  com- 
paratively good  figures  were  realized, 
higher  prices  being  obtained  in  some  in- 
stances for  particularly  desirable  fruit 
than  it  would  be  safe  to  quote  in  a  regular 
way.  Apples  are  not  offering  in  heavy 
quantity,  and  for  all  desirable  stock  the 
market  is  firm,  with  prospects  of  so  con- 
tinuing. Peaches  are  showing  decreased 
receipt,  but  in  the  matter  of  quotable 
rates  there  is  no  special  improvement  to 
record,  the  market  ruling  weak  for  ordi- 
nary qualities.  Pears  of  the  early  vari- 
eties are  practically  out  of  stock,  other 
than  ice-house  holdings.  Late  Pears  are 
in  fair  supply,  but  are  mostly  too  green  to 
be  suitable  for  immediate  use.  Plums  are 
selling  at  much  the  same  range  of  prices 
as  last  quoted,  with  offerings  and  demand 
both  of  rather  moderate  volume.  Table 
Grapes  were  in  fair  request,  with  offerings 
of  other  than  fancy  seedless  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  existing  demand  at  cur- 
rent rates.  Wine  Grapes  are  in  light  re- 
ceipt and  higher,  but  are  commanding 
relatively  better  figures  in  the  interior 
than  in  this  center.  Cultivated  berries  of 
all  varieties  in  season  were  in  such  light 
supply  as  to  be  hardly  quotable  in  a 
wholesale  way.  Whortelberries  were  in 
fair  receipt,  prices  ruling  steady.  Melons 
did  not  fare  so  well  as  preceding  week, 
the  weather  being  less  favorable  for  con- 
sumers taking  hold.  Especially  did  the 
market  for  Watermelons  lack  activity 
and  strength. 

Apples,  fancy,  'f(4-tierbox   1  25@  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f,  50-lb.  box  .  50®  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^50-lb.  box.      35®  50 

Applesi  green,  ^  50-lb  box   35®  60 

Blackberries,  V  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,  ^  crate   50®  1  00 

Pigs,  t?  drawer  and  box   25®  75 

Grapes,  Isabella,     crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Black,  *  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Muscat,  *  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Tokay,  f»  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Zlnfandel,     ton   27  00  @33  00 

Grapes,  White,  *  ton   18  00®20  00 

Logan  Berries,     chest   — @  — 

Nutmeg  Melons,  f>  crate   40®  65 

Peaches,  ^  box   30®  65 

Pears,  Bartletts,  1*  40-ft).  box   1  00®  1  50 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^f*  box   35®  75 

Plums.  *  crate   40®  75 

Pomegranates,      box    50®  75 

Prunes,  f>  crate   40®  75 

Quinces,  I*  box   30®  60 

Raspberries,  *  chest   6  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest..   6  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   4  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  ^  100    5  00@15  00 

Whortleberries,  *  ft)   6®  8 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
A  quiet  week  has  been  experienced  in 
the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits,  few  orders  being  received,  either 
Eastern  or  foreign.  Early  shipments  are 
satisfying  the  trade  East  and  abroad  for 
the  time  being  in  most  of  the  varieties 


which  have  already  gone  forward.  Of 
most  kinds  now  on  market,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Apples  and  Prunes,  fully  75  per 
cent,  of  this  season's  output  of  California 
dried  fruit  has  already  passed  into  second 
hands.  But  for  this  fact,  lower  prices 
would  be  probably  to-day  current  on 
Peaches,  and  there  would  be  less  firmness 
on  Apricots,  Pears  and  Prunes.  Quotable 
values  on  above  kinds  remain  without  ap- 
preciable change,  owing  to  there  being  no 
heavy  offerings  from  first  hands  and  no 
undue  selling  pressure.  If  stock  was 
crowded  to  sale,  however,  lower  prices 
would  have  to  be  accepted.  Apples  are 
weak  and  slow,  owing  to  corresponding 
condition  East,  but  are  not  quotably  lower 
than  at  time  of  last  report,  and  to  pur- 
chase freely  at  this  date  full  current  fig- 
ures would  have  to  be  paid.  Fig  market 
is  steady  for  good  to  choice  pressed,  but 
common  in  sacks  are  not  readily  placed  in 
round  lots  at  current  quotations,  although 
difficult  to  obtain  for  less  money.  Old 
Prunes  remain  quotable  on  the  3@3Jc. 
basis  for  the  four  sizes,  but  business  in 
new  crop  is  at  3J@3.^c.  for  the  four  sizes, 
and  packers  are  showing  no  desire  to  con- 
tract heavily  at  these  prices,  the  future  of 
the  market  not  being  very  well  defined 
and  prospects  being  more  favorable  for 
firmer  than  for  easier  figures  for  cur- 
rent season's  output  of  Prunes.  This 
week's  showery  weather  is  believed  to 
have  done  no  damage  to  the  Prunes  now 
in  process  of  curing. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   754®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,  ¥  &>•■   9  ®10 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @13 

Apples,  in  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  @— 

Apples,  50- ft)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7  @  7^4 

Figs,  pressed   5  @  7V4 

Nectarines,  ^  ft)   5V4®  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  T/t 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  @  6H 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   TYt®  9 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  ®  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5!4@  iVi 

Prunes,  Silver   — @— 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3®3>ic;  5'J-60s,  4H@4Hc; 

60-70S,  3?i@4c;  70-80S,  3M®3l4c;  8O-90s,  25i®3c; 

110s  and  less,  2@— c;  these  figures  for  1900 crop; 

New  Prunes  fully  ^c.  higher. 

COMMON  SCN-DRIED. 

Apricots   6  @  7 

Apples,  sliced   4  @5 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  5 

Figs,  Black   3   @  3!4 

Figs,  White   3H@  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5V4®  6^4 

Pears,  prime  halves   5^4®  6V4 

Plums,  unpitted,  ^  ft)   1H@ 

RAISINS. 
There  is  not  much  doing  in  raisins  of 
any  sort.  Old  are  practically  out  of  the 
way,  and  contracting  of  new  crop  fruit 
has  not  been  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
enable  giving  quotations.  There  will 
probably  be  considerable  business  as  soon 
as  there  is  something  definite  regarding 
the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Raisin 
Growers'  Association  in  the  campaign  now 
opening.  Some  damage  was  done  to  the 
raisin  crop  by  the  showers  of  Sunday  and 
Monday,  the  exact  amount  of  which  in 
dollars  and  cents  cannot  be  stated,  but  it 
is  hoped  it  will  not  prove  very  great. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  not  offering  in  heavy  quan- 
tity, but  there  are  enough  to  cause  the 
market  to  rule  weak,  the  demand  being  of 
insignificant  volume,  other  and  more 
seasonable  fruits  receiving  at  present  the 
attention  of  most  consumers.  Lemon 
market  is  lacking  in  activity  and  firmness, 
although  some  benefit  may  result  to  this 
fruit  temporarily  in  the  home  market 
through  the  reduced  stocks  and  higher 
prices  of  Limes. 

Oranges-Valenclas,  1»  box   1  00@2  50 

Lemons— California,  select,     box   2  75®  

California,  good  to  choice   2  00@2  50 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  75 

Limes— Mexican,  ^  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

The  Walnut  Growers'  Association  of 
southern  California  has  fixed  the  price  for 
current  crop  at  9Jc.  for  No.  1  soft  shell, 
7Jc.  for  No.  2;  9c.  for  No.  1  hard  shell,  7c. 
for  No.  2.  These  figures  are  for  deliveries 
aboard  cars  at  producing  points.  The 
crop  is  estimated  at  500  carloads,  fully  75% 
being  under  control  of  the  association. 
The  almond  market  is  ruling  steady,  with 
no  heavy  offerings  from  either  first  or 
second  hands.  Peanuts  are  in  only  mod- 
erate supply  and  are  in  fair  request  at  un- 
changed values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  ®22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  B)  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  11  ®12'/3 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   8  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .  9!^®— 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell. .. .  7i^@— 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell        9  @— 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell —  7  @— 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4%® 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked  6V4®  8 

Pine  Nuts  6  @  6 

WINE. 

In  the  wholesale  market  there  is  noth- 


ing of  consequence  to  note  in  the  way  of 
business  in  last  year's  wines,  and  there 
will  be  little  upon  which  to  base  quota- 
tions until  this  year's  product  is  ready  for 
market  and  begins  to  move.  Dry  wines  of 
1900  are  quoted  nominally  at  25@30c.  per 
gallon,  with  wholesale  market  bare  of  of- 
ferings. Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco 
last  month  were  357,900  gallons  and  for 
the  eight  months  ended  the  1st  inst.  were 
10,650,200  gallons.  For  August,  1900,  re- 
ceipts were  1,030,800  gallons,  and  for  first 
eight  months  of  that  year  were  9,464,400 
gallons.  Grapes  for  dry  wines  are  meet- 
ing with  an  active  demand  and  a  firm 
market,  but  are  ruling  higher  in  the  in- 
terior than  in  this  center.  In  this  city 
$30  is  an  extreme  for  choice  Zinfandel, 
with  common  black  quotable  at  $26@28 
per  ton.  The  Wine  Dealers'  Association 
is  reported  paying  $26  in  Napa  and 
Sonoma.   

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   87, 

Wheat,  centals....  1U6, 

Barley,  centals  114, 

Oats,  centals   18, 

Corn,  centals   1, 

Rye,  centals   1 

Beans,  sacks   11 

Potatoes,  sacks  30 

Onions,  sacks   3, 

Hay,  tons   2, 

Wool,  bales   1, 

Hops,  bales  


063 
242 
,615 
,145 
,680 
,?>92 
,242 
;,441 
991 
,492 
30 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,  1901. 

last  year. 

1,337,162 

1,208,900 

803,030 

1,1.59,701 

1,283,245 

1,568,380 

273,079 

265,546 

15,2.i0 

13,660 

10,035 

70,117 

42,3!9 

32,389 

330,248 

343,564 

75,266 

55,163 

33,.554 

55,584 

19,214 

10,185 

422 

1,089 

EXPORTS  BT  SBA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks  34, 

Wheat,  centals  83, 

Barley,  centals  137, 

Oats,  centals  

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks  

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   18 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pack's... 


201 
,015 
160 

167 
30 

,760 


Since 

Same  time 

Julyl,  1901. 

last  year. 

1,0211,8.16 

599,768 

661,814 

990.266 

917,188 

962,038 

1,5(10 

22,839 

7,892 

1,876 

5, '62 

771 

19,973 

341,316 

233  621 

76.903 

73,825 

1,446 

819 

9,149 

14,990 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Sept.  25.  —Evaporated  apples, 
common,  5@8c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  8M@8?ic; 
choice,  9o;  fancy,  9'i@9!4c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Trade  Is  of  rather 
light  volume,  but  at  generally  unchanged  values. 

Prunes,  3%®'lc. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8H@13c;  Moorpark,  9H®14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6®9S4o;  peeled,  ll®15c. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of    S  WE  DEIV. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payab.e 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENT8, 

411=413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


s;!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3^4— +—S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

iTRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
B  I  a  Ic  »  ,    /V\orritt   <&  Toviune, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No«.  S5-S7-S9-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLxiKS  MoFALL  b  OO  Portland,  Or. 


"A  Field  of  Grain 

taller  than  the  fence  " 
results  from  the  use  of  fertilizers  con- 
taining a  high  per  cent,  of 

Potash 

Every  farmer  can  know  what  fertilizer  to  use 
with  greatest  profit  and  economy,  by  writing-  for 
our  free  books. 

4>;.V>:>  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
\:"!f.\--4!>^     93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
.v,.V.-.-?x.-..,  ,  - 


aiElfER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  "an  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Cold 
Weather 
Roofing 


I 


i 


P  ®L  B  Ready  Roof- 
ing will  stand  cold  weather, 
hot  weather,  snow,  gases, 
smoke  and  acids — in  fact 
it  has  but  one  fault — it 
won't  wear  out. 

P  &  B  Ready  Roofing 
is  the  cheapest  roofing,  for 
your  first  investment  is 
your  final  one  —  no  need 
for  repairs  and  no  cost  for 
fixing.  Cheapest  to  lay — 
easiest  to  transport  and 
easiest  to  lay,  and  cheapest 
to  transport. 

Send  for  booklet — free. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


^  100,000^ 

CllOICt  g 

FOR  SEASON  1902. 

E  Ve  r  y  horticulturist 
should  have  my  aS-page 
illustrated  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  cit- 
I  rus  trees;  the  old  sorts  and 
'  the  tested  new  sorts,  also 
table  (or  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Your 
address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 

SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

(         San  Dl(ua«,  Callforn'a. 

LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  8TKEET, 
Bet.Callfornla  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


storing  Water  in  Mountain  Canyons. 

By  J.  p.  WiixiAMS  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Villa 
Park. 

The  most  important  subject  for  consideration  be- 
fore the  people  of  southern  California  at  the  present 
time  is  how  to  increase  the  water  supply.  Much 
money  has  been  in%'ested  in  expensive  pumping 
plants;  deep  wells  have  been  dug  and  a  large  amount 
of  water  has  been  taken  out  of  the  earth  to  supply 
the  demand  for  irrigation.  So  much  has  been  used 
from  this  source  that  there  are  indications  that  the 
continued  pumping  will  exhaust  the  percolating 
waters,  as  the  deep  wells  in  the  Santa  Ana  valley 
lowered  by  pumping  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  month 
during  last  year.  I  believe  something  must  be  done 
to  increase  the  percolating  water  supply  or  we  shall 
at  no  distant  day  find  ourselves  in  a  desert  land. 

The  value  of  vegetation  and  the  growth  of  timber 
in  the  mountains  have  been  proven  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  the  National  Government  has  seen  fit  to 
apportion  and  reserve  the  mountain  land  for  forests 
and  furnish  guards  to  protect  against  ravages  by 
fire.  It  is  an  important  factor  in  increasing  the  per- 
colating water.  Should  the  rainfall  come  during 
several  months  or  in  the  shape  of  snow  it  will  enter 
the  ground,  otherwise  a  sharp,  heavy  rainfall  will 
soon  seek  the  lower  valleys  and  the  ocean  by  over- 
flowing rivers  and  when  the  summer  months  come  we 
have  little  water  for  irrigation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  condition  of  the  mountain 
water  courses.  We  find  them  worn  down  to  bed- 
rock, deep  chasms  with  high,  precipitous  sides  with 
many  gorges.  Now  we  believe  that  if  the  gorges 
are  filled  by  rock  blasted  into  the  chasms  it  will 
accomplish  a  double  purpose:  the  obstruction  of  the 
flowing  water  and  debris  which  the  flood  water  car- 
ries. The  filling  up  of  these  mountain  chasms  with 
debris  is  of  vast  importance  in  securing  the  desired 
result  in  impounding  water.  If  we  dam  up  the 
gorges  nature's  strong  arm  of  storm  and  wind  will 
do  the  labor  of  filling  up  with  water-holding  material. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  mountain  canyons 
can  be  made  to  hold  more  water  with  less  expense 
than  any  other  method  that  can  be  devised. 

I  desire  to  speak  chiefly  of  the  development  of 
water  in  the  mountains  of  the  vicinity  of  Villa  Park, 
as  I  have  studied  the  question  on  the  ground  for  the 
past  eighteen  years  and  know  whereof  I  speak,  but  I 
think  that  wherever  in  California  the  source  of  sup- 
ply for  irrigation  is  derived  from  the  mountain 
streams  what  I  have  to  say  will  apply  where  the  con- 
ditions are  similar. 

How  THE  Water  is  Lost. — Now  let  us  examine 
the  38,000  acres  of  watershed  which  furnishes  water 
for  Santiago  creek.  There  are  five  distinct  canyons 
which  empty  water  into  it.  These  canyons  range 
from  5  to  8  miles  in  length.  They  all  have  high,  pre- 
cipitous walls,  their  water  courses  have  a  fall  150 
feet  on  an  average  to  the  mile,  with  very  little  ob- 
struction to  the  water,  and  when  even  an  inch  of 
rain  falls  these  canyons  become  river  beds,  but  two 
hours  after  the  rain  censes  these  streams  almost 
stop  flowing,  and  the  Santiago  creek  has  discharged 
to  the  ocean  water  enough  to  irrigate  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  land.  To  make  the  loss  greater  the 
lower  hills,  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  a  clay  soil, 
have  mingled  their  waters  impregnated  with  clay 
with  the  mountain  stream  and  formed  a  thin  coating 
of  clay  sediment  over  the  bed  of  gravel,  thus  allowing 
but  little  of  the  water  to  soak  in. 

How  TO  Save  this  Water. — What  to  do  to  pre- 
vent this  great  waste  of  water  in  a  land  where  water 
is  worth  $1000  an  inch  is  a  question  of  no  small  im- 
portance. The  12  miles  of  the  Santiago  canyon 
above  where  water  is  taken  out  for  irrigation, 
ranges    from    40    to    100     rods    in    width  and 


the  gravel  bed  of  the  stream  ranges  15  to 
30  feet  in  depth.  Where  it  is  broad  and 
deep  200  inches  of  water  will  not  be  seen  on  the  sur- 
face, but  several  heads  will  percolate  through  the 
gravel.  It  takes  from  12  to  20  inches  of  rainfall  to 
fill  this  gravel  bed,  for  the  reason  that  the  water  is 
discharged  too  fast  to  have  time  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  gravel  bed.  Therefore  our  main  object  is  to  hold 
back  and  obstruct  the  water  in  the  small  canyons 
until  the  first  of  June  if  possible,  allowing  it  to  feed 
the  main  stream  by  percolation. 

There  are  two  methods  of  accomplishing  this  re- 
sult, first:  by  building  reservoirs  in  the  upper  can- 
yons wherever  practicable,  as  Madame  Modjeska  has 
recently  done  at  Arden,  and  second:  by  hiring  men 
who  understand  the  use  of  dynamite  to  blast  the 
rocks  into  the  chasms  and  fill  the  mouths  of  gorges 
with  rock  and  bebris  which  will  effectually  hold  back 
the  mountain  water  for  use  during  the  summer  and 
fall. 

I  believe  that  $1000  expended  in  each  of  these  can- 
yons would  double  the  waterflow  of  the  Santiago 
creek  during  the  months  of  August,  September  and 
October,  when  our  stream  is  usually  the  smallest, 
and  should  we  have  a  season  of  light  rainfall  or  no 
late  rains,  or  if  most  of  the  rain  should  fall  in  one 
month,  it  would  insure  safety  to  our  orchards. 

I  could  add  that  these  upper  canyons  are  on  Gov- 
ernment land  open  to  be  filed  upon,  and  locations 
can  be  made  for  dams  and  reservoirs  with  very  little 
expense.  As  this  method  of  obtaining  water  re- 
quires no  expensive  pumping  plants  or  machinery  of 
any  kind  you  can  readily  see  that  it  will  be  a  good 
investment  for  the  irrigators,  as  their  land  will 
double  in  value  with  double  the  amount  of  water  they 
now  have. 

I  would  farther  add  that  in  the  recesses  and  shade 
of  the  mountains  is  the  proper  place  to  store  water. 
Evaporation  is  much  less:  the  water  is  stored  high 
up  above  the  filth  of  the  cattle  ranges  and  the  alfalfa 
and  oil  fields  of  the  lower  valleys.  The  water  in  the 
mountains  comes  direct  from  the  hand  of  God — pure 
as  crystal,  life  and  health  is  in  it  for  you  and  your 
children. 

Storage  of  Water. 

By  F.  D.  Collins,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Villa  Park. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  southern  California  have  learned  more  than 
ever  before  the  value  of  water.  Especially  in  this 
neighborhood  (Villa  Park  and  El  Modena)  have  the 
people  learned  that,  with  plenty  of  water,  their  land 
is  valuable  ;  while  with  little  or  no  water,  the  more 
land  they  own  the  worse  off  they  are. 

A  Submerged  Dam. — The  Serrano  Water  Associ- 
ation, composed  of  about  seventy  land  owners,  mak- 
ing the  settlement  known  as  Villa  Park,  and  the 
J.  T.  Carpenter  Co.  of  El  Modena,  are  joint  owners 
of  the  water  of  the  Santiago  creek.  In  1892  the  two 
companies  built  a  submerged  dam  in  the  canyon  at  a 
point  where  the  water  is  taken  from  the  creek.  The 
dam  is  about  110  feet  wide  across  the  stream,  and 
from  6  feet  deep  in  the  shallowest  part  to  19  feet  in 
the  deepest.  It  was  built  with  boulders  of  all  sizes 
laid  in  cement  mortar,  and  cost  $3600 — averaging  for 
the  two  companies  about  $1.25  per  acre.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
these  two  companies  as  to  the  effectual  stopping  of 
and  bringing  to  the  surface  all  of  the  underflow  of 
the  stream. 

The  Santiago  canyon  is  quite  steep,  the  grade  be- 
ing something  like  75  feet  to  the  mile,  and  soon  after 
a  rain  of  any  consequence  a  large  volume  of  water 
rushes  down  over  our  dam,  and  often — especially 
early  in  the  season — lasts  for  one  or  two  days  only, 
and  in  a  very  few  days  the  stream  is  down  to  about  the  i 


size  it  was  before  the  rain.  Now,  the  question  with 
the  people  has  been  how  to  hold  back  some  of  this 
surplus  water  and  have  it  to  use  for  a  month  or  two, 
instead  of  a  day  or  two. 

Subterranean  Reservoir  Proposed.  —  Fortu- 
nately, the  members  of  these  two  associations  are  the 
owners  of  property  known  as  the  Barham  ranch,  sit- 
uated in  the  Santiago  canyon,  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  submerged  dam.  About  seventy  acres  of  this 
ranch  are  comparatively  level  and  can  easily  be  irri- 
gated or  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  creek.  In  the 
fall  of  1899  the  members  of  the  Association  decided  to 
build  a  storage  reservoir  on  a  part  of  the  ranch, 
and  a  levee  was  thrown  up  on  two  sides  of  ten  or 
twelve  acres,  being,  of  course,  the  two  lower  sides. 

When  sufficient  rain  had  fallen  to  raise  the  creek, 
the  water  was  turned  in,  and  before  the  reservoir  was 
more  than  two-thirds  full  the  levee  gave  way  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  water  was  lost.  It  is  supposed 
that  a  gopher  hole  through  the  levee  was  the  cause 
of  the  break.  Once  since  then  the  bank  gave  way 
and  the  water  was  lost,  excepting  that  which  had 
gone  into  the  ground  and  drained  back  into  the  stream 
later.  During  the  past  winter  we  decided  not  to  fill 
the  reservoir  to  more  than  half  its  capacity,  and 
thereby  run  less  risk  of  breaking  the  levee.  We  did 
so,  and  for  several  months  kept  a  stream  of  from  50 
to  150  inches  running  in,  the  greater  part  of  which 
soaked  into  the  ground,  the  soil  being  a  sandy  loam, 
with  gravel  underneath.  Now,  this  water  that  went 
into  the  ground  during  the  winter  and  spring  has 
undoubtedly  helped  to  keep  our  irrigating  stream 
this  summer,  and  I  fully  believe  we  will  not  have  the 
last  of  it  by  the  time  the  first  rain  comes.  The  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  hold  back  the  surplus  water,  not 
only  on  the  ground,  but  in  the  ground,  instead  of  al- 
lowing it  to  run  off  to  the  ocean  within  a  day  or  two 
after  it  falls  from  the  clouds. 

How  to  Hold  the  Water. — The  point  I  wish  to 
make  clear  is:  that  by  holding  back  the  flood  water 
on  as  many  acres  as  possible,  and  as  far  from  the 
creek  channel  as  we  can  put  it,  then,  as  it  slowly 
drains  back  to  the  streana,  we  will  get  it  at  our  sub- 
merged dam. 

How  long  it  will  take  to  drain  out,  of  course,  is  a 
question;  but  we  know  to  a  certainty  that  the  water 
we  spread  over  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  ground  to  a 
depth  of  3  or  4  feet  to-day,  does  not  run  over  our 
dam  to-morrow. 

By  building  embankments  4  feet  high  to  hold  water 
on  the  ground  4  feet  deep,  a  great  deal  of  water  can 
be  kept  running  on  fifty  to  seventy  acres.  There  is 
little  danger  of  breaks  where  the  depth  of  water  is 
not  more  than  3  or  4  feet,  and  the  ground  can  be 
filled  with  3  feet  of  water  standing  on  it  as  well  as 
with  10  feet.  If  the  ground  was  a  heavy  clay  or  hard- 
pan,  the  case  would  be  quite  different.  Then  we 
would  have  to  build  deep  reservoirs.  The  idea  is,  as 
I  see  it,  to  fill  the  ground,  and  the  greater  number  of 
acres  the  better. 

A  Case  in  Point. — We  all  know  that  during  these 
past  dry  years  the  Santa  Ana  Irrigation  Company 
and  the  Anaheim  and  Fullerton  companies  had  large 
streams  of  water.  Now,  why  did  these  companies  have 
so  much  water  ?  Simply  because  the  people  of  River- 
side, Redlands,  Colton,  Highlands  and  other  places 
bordering  the  Santa  Ana  river  have  for  years  been 
storing  the  ground  full  of  water,  which  has  now  found 
its  way  back  to  the  stream.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago  the  water  supply  of  Anaheim  and  Santa  Ana, 
after  a  dry  winter,  would  run  down  as  low  as  three 
heads  for  the  two  companies.  During  the  summer  of 
1900  this  supply  was  not  lower,  I  think,  than  fifteen 
heads  or  more. 

Large,  watertight  storage  reservoirs  are  very 
costly;  but  water  can  be  put  into  the  ground  very 
cheaply.  Hold  it  back.  Spread  it  over  as  many  acres 
as  possible — the  farther  from  the  main  creek  channel 
the  better.  Turn  the  land  into  a  swamp  and  let  the 
drainage  come  slowly  to  the  submerged  dam  below. 
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Farmers'  Handy  Wagon 

FOR  USE  IN  FIELD  AND  ORCHARD. 
A  Good  LoiA/  Douw n  Truck,  for 
the  F"rult  Grower. 

 SOLD  BI  

BAKER    <&  HAmiLTOIN, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.      SACRAMENTO.      LOS  ANGELES. 


P 


Ae  attend  to  aU  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DKWKY.  6TKUMU  &  CO. 
(KatablUhed  1860),  330  Market  Ht.,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  WashlnKton,  D.  C. 


THE  above  represents  our  SAN  JOSE  GRADER,  of  which  there  are  more 
in  use  than  of  all  other  makes.  We  make  this  machine  in  several  sizes 
and  any  number  of  grades.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  grader  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

EVERY  ORCHARDIST  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE  OF  OUR  SAN  JOSE  ORCHARD  TRUCKS. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  Dippers,  Processors,  Presses, 

and  a  complete  line  of  Packing  House  Fixtures. 

WKITE  FOK  CATALOGUE  ANU  UKNTION   THIS  I'APEK. 

jB€irngro\/er,  Hull  &  Co.,  san  jose»,  cai. 


DEWET,  STIONG  k  QO^  Patent  SoUdtors,  330  Market  SU  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Saves 
Money. 


Saves 
Horses- 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

USED  FOR  20  YEARS. 

New  York,  Ocl.  1st,  1900. 

Dr.  B.  . I.  Kendall  Co.,  Gentlemen;— 1  bafe  been 
ubIdk  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  for  the  last20yeaiB, 
and  bnve  recommended  it  to  my  best  friends.  1  think 
It  is  Itie  best  liniment  in  the  market  today.  My  wife 
had  rheumatism  in  the  joints  of  her  hands  and  knees 
for  three  years  and  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  ffir  an- 
imals has  entirely  cured  her.  C.  C.  llAUli. 

Thousands  of  others  have  had  just  such  ex- 
perience. Cures  Snnvin,  IJIngbonc,  Splint, 
I'urln*  and  all  f'orm«  of  J,amcnc»«.  Price 
»1;  Cfnr».^.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it 
has  no  equal.  All  (iniKt'ists.  Book  "A  Treat- 
ise o"  the  Horse"  inaileU  free.  Address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURO  FALLS,  VT. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 

The  Wheat  Growers'  Committee  and  the 
Strike. 

The  following  report  was  presented 
to  the  wheat  growers  in  convention  in 
Sacramento  on  September  25th  by  the 
committee  which  visited  San  Francisco 
and  Port  Costa: 

To  George  W.  Pearce,  chairman  of  the 

Farmers'  Convention: 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows:  In  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  your  body  at  your  session 
held  at  Sacramento  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1901,  we  visited  Port  Costa  and 
there  interviewed  the  strikers  and  ware- 
housemen. 

We  found  the  strikers  universally  anx- 
ious to  return  to  work.  They  stated  that 
there  was  no  dissatisfaction  with  the 
wages  or  employment,  but  they  were  re- 
strained by  the  strike  leaders  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  claimed  that  the  labor  unions 
of  San  Francisco  had  helped  them  in  their 
successful  strike  in  .July  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours.  They  requested  this 
committee  to  visit  the  leaders  of  the 
Water  Front  Federation  at  San  Francisco 
and  ascertain  if  something  could  not  be 
done  to  release  them  from  the  present 
strike.  We  also  visited  the  warehouse- 
men and  grain  handlers  at  Port  Costa,  and 
found  they  had  about  350  men  at  work — 
about  one-half  the  usual  number  so  em- 
ployed at  this  season  of  the  year  unload- 
ing cars  and  barges  and  loading  ships. 

These  men  are  boarded  and  lodged  at 
the  warehouse,  on  barges,  and  in  tempo- 
rary structures.  They  are  working  under 
protection  of  deputy  sheriffs  of  Contra 
Costa  county.  We  ascertained  that  there 
were  no  men  then  at  work  who  are  boarded 
and  lodged  at  any  of  the  hotels,  and  that 
the  assaults  that  have  been  committed  are 
preventing  their  being  so  entertained  or 
their  going  out  oq  the  street  and  mingling 
with  the  citizens  of  the  town.  We  are 
also  informed  that  the  hotels  refuse  to  ac- 
commodate non-union  laborers,  but  are 
entertaining  men  who  are  out  on  strike. 

Violence  and  intimidation  have  seriously 
interfered  with  obtaining  help  necessary 
to  handle  the  usual  amount  of  grain  that 
should  be  handled  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  temporary  accommodations  for 
men  employed  are  said  to  be  full. 

The  business  of  handling  this  season's 
crop  is  in  a  badly  congested  state. 

We  interviewed  Sheriff  Veale  of  Contra 
Costa  county,  who  stated  that  with  proper 
assistance  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
he  could  handle  the  situation  and  main- 
tain absolute  order,  but  that  up  to  the 
present  time  such  assistance  has  not  been 
granted  him;  that  until  such  assistance  is 
given  him  the  present  state  of  affairs  must 
continue.  He  assured  your  committee 
that  he  would  deputize  any  number  of  re- 
putable citizens  of  the  State  who  might 
be  sent  there  to  preserve  law  and  order 
and  remove  the  crops.  Unless  men  are 
sent  the  necessary  portion  of  the  crop  can- 
not be  handled  in  time  to  prevent  serious 
loss. 

Your  committee  then  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  at  the  request  of  the  Port  Costa 
strikers  called  on  Mr.  Furuseth,  strike 
manager  of  the  Water  Front  Federation. 
We  stated  to  him  that  we  had  interviewed 
the  strikers  at  Port  Costa  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  go  to  work  provided  his  con- 
sent could  be  obtained.  We  explained  to 
him  the  unprotected  condition  of  the  crops 
throughout  the  State  and  the  fact  that 
they  must  bo  moved  at  once.  We  told 
him  that  the  farmers  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  union  men  handle  their  crops  If 
they  would,  but  that  unless  they  did  the 
farmers  themselves  would  be  compelled  to 
do  the  work  to  prevent  serious  loss.  Mr. 
Furuseth  said  he  would  not  consent  to 
to  that;-  that  he  would  release  no  one.  He 
advised  us  to  call  on  the  executive  com- 


mittee of  the  Employers'  Association  of 
San  Francisco  and  get  that  body  to  ac- 
cede to  the  demands  of  the  striking  team- 
sters of  that  city. 

We  then  visited  some  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Employers' 
Association  and  were  given  a  full  account 
of  the  causes  leading  to  the  organization 
of  that  body,  and  the  work  it  was  doing. 
We  believe  the  position  taken  and  main- 
tained by  that  organization  to  be  reason- 
able and  justifiable. 

We  herewith  submit  and  append  to  this 
report  a  copy  of  declaration  of  principles 
of  the  Employers'  Association,  and  also  a 
copy  of  an  article  of  agreement  which  the 
strikers  demanded  the  business  men  of 
San  Francisco  to  sign.  They  are  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  and  com- 
parison. The  presentation  and  demand 
for  the  signing  of  such  articles  of  agree- 
ment is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  existing 
labor  troubles. 

In  our  opinion  the  differences  between 
the  Employers'  Association  and  the 
strikers  are  irreconcilable,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  strikers  are  so  unreasonable 
that  they  cannot  and  will  not  be  ac- 
ceded to. 

A  large  number  of  men  who  desire  to 
work  may  find  permanent  employment  at 
Port  Costa  at  good  wages,  and  we  recom- 
mend the  farmers  throughout  the  State 
to  select  and  send  suitable  men  there  for 
that  purpose. 

After  thorough  investigation  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  statement  of 
facts,  your  committee  would  recommend 
that  volunteers  be  sent  to  Port  Costa  to 
preserve  the  peace  that  the  grain  may  be 
handled,  and  suggests  that  subscription 
lists  be  started  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  men  so  employed. 

Unless  such  action  be  taken,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  crops  cannot  be  handled 
in  time  to  prevent  serious  loss. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Craig, 

Wm.  Beckman, 

J.  H.  Rice. 


Soft 
Harness 

You  can  make  your  har- 
nes3  ti3  soft  aa  a  glove 
and  na  tough  aa  wire  hy 
"Sing  EUREKA  Har- 
ness Oil.  You  can 
lengthpn  its  life— make  it 
l;iHt  twice  na  lung  aa  It 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness 


mnken  a  poor  looking  har- 
ne.sa  like  new.  Mudo  of 
pure,  heavy  bodied  oil,  ea- 

pecially  prepared  to  witti- 

siaiiU  the  weather. 

Sold  everywhere 
in  cans— all  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

SAWS  Dons 

TREES. 


BT  ONE  HUN,  with  the  FOLDING  SARING  HACHINB.  It  sawS 
down  trees.  Foldslikeapocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  OlOBB 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EISIER.  luJ.OOO  in  use  Send  for  FHKE  illustrated  cata- 
logue showing  latest  IJIPKOVKBENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  age  ney.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWINC  MACHI]V£  CO., 

66-6 7-69  No.  Jcllersun  St.,  tlllCAeU,  III. 


IF  IT'S  COT  TO 

stand  USE  and  ABUSE,  you'd  better  buy  "PAGE." 
TAUE  WOVKN  WIKK  FENCK  CO.,  AI>KIAN,MICII. 


GOODS, 
NETTING. 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

17-19  PRBnONT  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HAVE  YOU  SAVED 

up  a  little  money?   Would  yon  like  to  po  into 
profltable  business!    Thtiu  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  put  it  to  work.  Vou  can  make  more 
mone.v  drillinff  wells  of  all  kinds  than 
you  can  mnke  with  the  same  amount 
of  money  invested  in  any  other  bus- 
iness. Write  us  at  once  for  free  cat 
ftlog  and  proofH  of  these  statements. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Akron,  0. 


Used  and  endorsed 
by  Adams  Exp.  Co. 


Cure  Him 

Don't  give  your  horse 
away  merely  because  he 
is  lame,  has  curb,  contract- 
ed cord,  thrush,  etc. 
Treat  the  trouble  with 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

It  cures  all  these  and  internal  diseases,  such  aa 
colic,  distemper,  founder,  pneumonia,  etc.  A 
cure  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  cr.e.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book 
"V'eteriuary  Experience"  FREE. 

Tultle'K  Ell.Tir  Co.,  S.S  Beverly  St.,  noaton,  Mass. 
437  O'Farrcll  St.,  Sun  Frniiclaco,  <'bI.- 

noware  of  eo-called  Elixirs — DOnp  genuine  but  Tuttlo*0. 

Avoid  all  blisters:  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  i  f  auy. 

Large  Stock  of  Tanks  on  Hand. 

on  Tanks.   Water  Tanks.   Wine  Tanks. 

Lumber  direct  from  the  woods.   THIS  MEANS 
LOW  PRICES. 


5000  ft.  of  Pipe,  good  as  new,  at  a  bargain. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Office  and  Works,  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES 


HOOK-ER    dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Dramm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mm  Faic. 

SHORT  LINE 

 PROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

4  AND  4 


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  tlie  East  in 
New  Upliolstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


E.  0.  HcCORMICE, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Elgin  Watclies  sold  by  Jewp'.ers  everywhere  in 
varirus  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.  Blgln  National  Watch  Co.,  Bltrln,  111. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter. 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  excliiisiiely  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Otllce,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
sive  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  wlih 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dbwby,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientijic  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profltable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
Incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12ino.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

330  Haiket  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

THB  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  aboat  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK&CO. 

118MlchlganSt.,Chicago,Ill. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \IU,   J/\CK.g*OrS    «fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  Oallfomla  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  con- 
vened at  its  hall  on  the  21st.  After  the 
routine  business  was  through  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  were  conferred. 

The  special  committee,  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting,  to  report  on  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  constitution 
of  the  State  Grange,  reported  verbally. 
The  members  of  Tulare  Grange  favor 
the  continuance  of  a  Lecturer's  fund, 
and  deem  its  abandonment  of  doubtful 
expediency.  The  present  date  of  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Grange  suits  this 
Grange  better  than  an  earlier  one 
would,  but  we  recommend  that  our 
representative  at  the  State  Grange  in- 
vestigate the  reasons  for  the  proposed 
amendments  and  vote  as  in  his  judg- 
ment the  good  of  the  Order  requires. 
A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  then 
passed. 

Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  was  chosen 
alternate  from  Tulare  Grange  to  the 
State  Grange. 

The  subject  for  the  day,  being  "  How 
Can  Our  Ci'ops  and  Farm  Products  be 
Marketed  to  the  Best  Possible  Advan- 
tage?" was  taken  up.  The  considera- 
tion of  it  very  naturally  led  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  strike  now  kept  up  at 
San  Francisco.  The  report  of  the 
farmers'  committee,  sent  by  the  Farm- 
ers' Convention  at  Sacramento  on  the 
12th,  was  read.  All  the  members  of 
the  Grange  were  emphatic  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  sympathetic  strike 
by  the  grain  handlers  at  Port  Costa. 
They  declare  that  while  the  grain 
growers  of  California  are  the  principal 
sufferers  by  the  strike  the  farmers  of 
California,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
have  done  nothing  to  justify  it,  and,  as 
farmers  so  far  as  it  afTects  our  business 
and  business  interests,  the  strike  is  un- 
principled and  criminal. 

It  was  allowed  by  all  that  the  object 
of  the  Sacramento  Farmers'  Conven- 
tion— better  co-operation  among  farm- 
ers in  marketing  their  crops — was 
meritorious  and  laudable,  and  that 
object  can  be  better  attained  by  more 
Granges  and  Grange  members  than  by 
any  sporadic  efTorts,  such  as  the  pres- 
ent strike  calls  out. 

The  October  subject  is,  "What  Are 
the  Advantages  of  a  Home  Upon  the 
Farm  Over  the  Advantages  of  a  Home 
Elsewhere  ?  "  J.  T. 


Notice  to  Grangers. 

You  are  hereby  informed  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  rates  of  one  fare 
and  a  third  to  the  California  State 
Grange  meeting  and  return,  that  all 
Patrons  coming  via  Southern  Pacific 
railways  must  secure  their  certificate 
from  the  local  railroad  agent  when  pur- 
chasing their  tickets  for  San  Francisco, 
bringing  at  the  same  time  the  certificate 
furnished  by  your  secretary  via  the 
California  Northwestern  Railway.  All 
certificates  must  be  signed  by  agent 
selling  ticket,  otherwise  certificate  will 
not  be  recognized,  and  party  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  full  fare. 

You  are  further  notified  that  a  mis- 
take was  made  in  circular  sent  out,  in- 
stead of  the  fourth  degree  being  exem- 
plified, it  will  be  the  four  degrees. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Woodhams-Brasch, 
Sec'y  California  State  Grange. 


A  Necessity. 


Concentration  and  organization  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  Business  methods  are  rapidly  changing. 
The  small  tradesman  with  limited  capital  and 
more  limited  prepartion  for  business  is  giving 
way  to  organized  capital  with  its  complete  s' stem 
and  etllcient  labor.  Business  education  is  a  neces- 
sity. The  world  has  no  place  for  the  man  who  Is 
unprepared  for  business  Efficient  men  at  high 
salaries  are  found  to  be  cheaper  than  poorlv  pre- 
pared men  at  low  salaries.  The  modern  business 
college  furnishes  the  only  means  for  securing  this 
necessary  preparation.  Tho  Gas  City  Business 
College  of  Stockton,  whose  advertisement  is  found 
in  another  column,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
schools  on  the  coast  for  giving  a  practical  com- 
mercial education.  The  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Humphreys  &  Wolfenbargar,  are  both  young  men 
of  ability  with  twentieth  century  ideas.  It  will  be 
to  your  advantage  to  consult  them  before  taking  a 
college  course.  * 


Good  Record  AT  Fruit  Picking.— 
Tulare  Register:  Some  young  men  were 
picking  peaches  out  at  M.  C.  Sipple's  one 


day  recently  and  were  not  making  as  good 
a  record  as  Mrs.  Sipple  thought  they 
might  if  they  knew  better  how  to  do  the 
work,  so  she  took  hold  and  gave  them  an 
object-lesson.  The  picking  was  good  and 
the  peaches  large,  and  she  made  a  record 
of  twenty  boxes  in  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  she  thought  she  had  shown 
them  sufficient  and  knocked  off  work.  As 
Mrs.  Sipple  is  55  years  of  age,  the  record 
is  not  a  bad  one. 


This  Year's  Yield.— The  Ojai,  Nord- 
hofiF:  From  the  best  information  obtain- 
able in  Ventura  county,  the  crop  of  lima 
beans  will  reach  500,000  sacks,  and  about 
40,000  sacks  of  black  eye  beans.  They 
weigh  eighty  pounds  to  the  sack  and 
many  crops  are  already  contracted  for  at 
4  cents  per  pound.  The  Del  Norte  rancho, 
owned  by  L.  Schiappa  Pietra,  has  5000 
acres  of  beans.  Dixie  Thompson  has  1700 
acres  of  beans.  There  were  350,000  sacks 
of  barley  and  wheat  raised  in  Ventura 
county  this  year.  The  English  walnut 
crop  is  larger,  earlier  and  of  better  quality 
than  last  year.  It  is  estimated  at  100  car- 
loads. There  were  800  tons  of  dried  apri- 
cots cured  this  year,  the  crop  going  far 
ahead  of  early  estimates.  Several  indi- 
viduals in  the  county  have  each  five  or 
six  carloads  for  sale,  and  the  prices 
offered,  8  and  9  cents,  are  better  than  last 
year.  The  apiaries  of  Ventura  county 
will  this  year  produce  twenty-five  to 
thirty  carloads  of  extracted  honey.  The 
largest  individual  producer  is  Mr.  Mercer, 
who  will  have  forty  tons.  The  estimate 
for  the  crop  of  prunes  now  on  the  trees, 
600  tons,  breaks  the  record  for  Ventura. 
The  almond  crop  in  the  Ojai  valley  is  fair. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  op  Tolbdo,  \  „ 
Lucas  County,  j 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo.  County  and 
Stale  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  In  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
f— ^1  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I         /  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  week  ENDING  SEPT.  10,  1901. 

683,378.— Water  ELEVatok  —  J.  E.  Armstrong, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

682,593.— Gate— D.  Bashore,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

682.232.— Metallic  O.xides— C.  A.  Beck,  Good- 
springs,  Nev. 

682,452  — Ruler- A.  H.  Buhner.  S.  F. 

682,528— Ore  SAMPLER— A.  C.  Calk'ns,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

682,529.— BLOWPIPE— A.  C.  Calkins,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

682.317.— Dental  Engine— M.  N.  Callender.  S.  F. 
682,176 —Car  VENTILATION— W.  T.  Cottier,  Port- 
land, Or. 

682.179.  — Hasp  Look— I.  C.  Drake,  Orting,  Wash. 

682.180.  — Well  Casing— Eastwood  &  Hoagland, 
S.  F. 

682,325.— Foot  Rest— J  C.  Garrett,  S  F. 
682,463.— KiBK  POT— J.  W.  Gbeen,  Portland,  Or. 
682.35')  —Treadle— W.  T.  Gordon,  Juniper,  Or. 
682„S82  —Liquid  Balance— J.  W.  Gray,  Oakland, 
Cal 

682.590.  —  Lawn  Sprinkler  —  T.  J.  Greer,  St. 
Helena,  Cal. 

682,2.i3.— Car  Coupling— G.  C.  Harlin,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

682,592  —Furnaces— A.  Heberer,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
682,476.— Rudder— J.  Marolf,  Tillamook,  Or. 
682.478.— Dust  E.\CLuriER— J.  P.  Marlin,  Ely.  Nev. 
682,384  —Wrrnch— J.  D  McFarlandJr,  S  F. 
682,385.— EXPL0.SIVE  ENGINE- J.  D.  McFarland  Jr., 
S.  F. 

682,490.— Ledger— A.  E.  Partridge,  Seattle,  Wash. 
682.493 —Carrying  Case— R.  E.  Pendleton,  Red 
Bluff,  Cal. 

682,ij73.— Vending  Machine-B.  W.  Scott,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

682,504.— Musical  Instrument— E.  StrlefHer,  Bls- 
bee,  Ariz. 

682,51 5  —Plow— A.  B.  Strong,  Perrydale,  Or. 
682,29.'.— Mixing  Machine  — W.  Sukalle,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

682,371  — Conce.ntrator—H.  P.  Taylor,  Hailey, 
Idaho 

682,577.— Hose  Coupling— C.  A.  Tripp,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 
682,376.— Hank— W.  Wood.  Banta,  Cal. 
35,056.— Design— Tuckey  &  Kline,  S.  F. 


Fhylloxera-Resi&ting 
Qrape  Cuttings  and  Plants— 

RIF»ARIA 

Address  BUSH  «Sc  50N5, 

BCSHBKRO.  IWO. 


ATENT5. 


J.  A.  Ashley  of  Yuba  City,  Cal  ,  took  flr't  prize 
over  all  competitors  for  best  and  most  convenient 
farm  and  orchard  truck  at  California  State  Fair, 
Sacramento,  1901. 


PWe  attend  to  all  business  connected 
with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Caveats,    Designs,  Trade-Marks, 
Copyrights    and    Labels;  prepare 
Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agree- 
ments, and  furnish  opinions  as  to 
Patentability,    Infringement,    etc.  DKWEY, 
8TKOMO  «  CO.  (Established  186U),  330  Market 
St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  anu  918  F  St  ,  WsshtoKton,  D,  O. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
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CONTENTS. 
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The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local  XXI. 

Modifications.  XXII. 

Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa-  XXIII. 

vors  the  Growth  of  Fruits.  XXIV. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of  California.  XXV. 

The  Wild  Fruits  of  California.  XXVI. 

California  Mission  Fruits.  XXVII. 

Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties.  XXVIII. 

Clearing  Land  for  Fruit.  XXIX. 

The  Nursery.  XXX. 

Budding  and  Grafting.  XXXI. 

Preparation  for  Planting.  XXXII. 
Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit.  XXXIK. 

Cultivation.  XXXIV. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines.  XXXV. 
Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

The  Apple.  XXXVI. 

The  Apricot.  XXXVII. 

The  Cherry.  XXXVIII. 

The  Peach.  XXXIX. 

The  Nectarine.  XL. 
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The  Pear. 
Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 
Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
The  Date. 
The  Fig. 
The  Olive. 
The  Orange. 
The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Berries  and  Currants. 
Almond.Walnut, Chestnut. Peanut,  Etc. 
Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
Injurious  Insects. 
Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


470  PAGES. 


FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


Price  ^^.50,  F*ostp€ilci  /\ny\A/hor©. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SXJ 

Canopy  tops;  only  a  few  left.  WE  GD4RANTEE  'E.W  They  are  the 
kind  that  sell  for  $135.00.  You  can  have  'em  this  week  for  S8S.0O. 
We  have  everything  on  wheels:  Buggies.  Carriages,  Runabout  Wagons, 
Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,    NEF^F^    &  CO., 

228  BIISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


$50.°°  R/\INGE  F^OR  ^:25.°° 

TO ISTSODUCE  TH£ 

WII  I  ARD  STPFI  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WIULAKUaiCCL  KAl-^VJE  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  deliver  at  your 

depot  tree  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  i\%  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Be»t  Ranfce  mndo.  WM.  O.  WILI.ARD,  Manafaoturer,  819  N.  Fourth  <*', 
St.  I.oali,  Mo.  Dept.  8.   WIU  (hip  O.  O.  D.  with  prlvlleKe  of  eumlcatlon. 


Educational. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mecbanlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  FULTON  ST.,  one  Mock  west  of  CUy  Hall, 
Sah  FBAitciBco,  Cal. 
Of«iiAUTMr.   :  A.  VAH  DEK  HAILLKK.  Fret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (2S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  t2&;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  18(M.  Send  for  Circular. 


$60.22 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAH  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITK  FOR  CATALOOCK. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago       :       :       :  : 

ESTABLTSUED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers.  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  Qrms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Fitrlg  Exposition. 
49~Wrlte  for  new  SO^page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


Positions  Secured  \or  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

1      "A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 

y.  305  LARKIN  ST.,        R   L  DURHAM. 
/)     San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 

Q  Write  lor  new  illustrated  dO-page  w 
l^^^^^^^^C^alogue.  Free. 

STOCKTON 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

TUITION  AND  BOARD  BY  THE  YEAR 
ABOUT  $20  PER  MONTH. 

Twelve  Regular  Teachers. 
Seven  Different  Courses. 
No  Extra  for  Tuition. 

A  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 
WITH  A  HOME. 

Address  W.  C.  RAMSEY,  Principal, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON.  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARaAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  Scbool  on  the  Coast 

Competent  Teachers  with  Baslness 
Eiperlente. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BDSINESS  EDDCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 
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DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

which  possess  the  patent 
protected  "Alpha"  disc  and 
••split-wing"  improvements 

Are  as  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators 
as  such  other  Separators  are 
to  Qravity  Setting  Methods. 


Send  for  new  "  20th  Ceotnry  "  catalogne. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Hop  Crop. 

W.  E.  Lovdal  of  Sacramento,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Hop  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, has  issued  a  circular  to  the  hop 
growers  of  California  warning  them 
against  accepting  present  prices  for 
their  crops,  and  giving  reasons  for 
holding  for  better  figures.  Mr.  Lovdal 
says  : 

"  Although  a  few  sales  of  hops  have 
been  made  at  ridiculously  low  prices, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  market  has  not 
fairly  opened,  and  there  are  several 
reasons  for  this. 

"First,  the  freight  rate  which  is  now 
2  cents  per  pound,  as  against  Ij  cents 
last  year.  This  the  merchants  and 
dealers  are  trying  to  have  changed 
back  to  the  old  rate,  and  are,  there- 
fore, withholding  their  orders  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  so  as  to  save  this  half  cent 
difference. 

"  Secondly,  on  account  of  the  high 
freight  rate,  many  of  the  dealers  have 
been  filling  their  orders  with  hops 
grown  in  New  York  State. 

"Thirdly,  brewers  and  most  mer- 
chants are  under  the  impression  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  large  surplus 
this  year,  and  conclude  that  hops  must 
go  lower.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  you  look  into  it,  you  find  that 
there  is  not  a  bale  of  hops  of  any  kind 
(other  than  the  1901  crop)  in  the  hands 
of  growers,  so  the  new  crop  will  not  be 
hampered  by  old  stocks  now,  and  the 
brewing  industry  must  depend  for  one 
year  on  the  crop  of  1901. 

"Let  us  see  what  this  year's  crop 
will  amount  to,  and-  what  the  require- 
ments are.  It  was  thought  that  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  were  going  to  have 
an  exceedingly  large  crop  of  hops,  but 
it  is  now  known  that  the  crop  is  coming 
down  very  light,  and  early  estimates 
will  not  be  realized  by  a  long  way. 

"  It  is  said  that  Oregon  will  not  har- 
vest over  60,000  bales,  against  84,000 
last  year,  making  a  difference  of  24,- 
000  bales  for  Oregon  alone.  Washing- 
ton will  have  under  30,000  bales,  and 
possibly  only  25,000.  This  makes  a 
shortage  for  Oregon  and  Washington 
of  at  least  29,000  bales,  and  possibly 
34,000  bales.  This  shortage  is  nearly 
as  much  as  California  produced  last 
year,  being  but  2000  bales  less.  Cali- 
fornia will  lose  many  bales  in  Sonoma 
and  Mendocino  counties  from  overripe- 
ness,  and  many  acres  will  be  left  un- 
picked, so  that  California  will  harvest 
only  about  45,000  bales.  Therefore,  the 
Pacific  coast  will  harvest  at  most  135,- 
000  bales,  with  a  probability  of  only 
130,000  bales,  against  151,000  bales  in 
1900,  or  from  16,000  to  21,000  bales 
less.  New  York  State  will  grow  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  or  a  little  less, 
say  55,000  bales.  This  makes  for  the 
United  States  about  190,000  bales,  to 
which  must  be  added  about  5000  bales 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  mak- 
ing a  total  in  the  United  States  of 
195,000  bales. 

"The  brewing  business  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  con- 
ceded that  at  least  200,000  bales  are 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirements 


of  brewers  in  the  United  States  for  one 
year. 

"We  export  annually  to  foreign 
countries  from  60,000  to  80,000  bales. 
Say  that  we  ship  only  30,000  bales  this 
year,  we  find  that  the  United  States 
will  have  only  165,000  bales  for  its  home 
consumption.  This  will  make  us  35,000 
bales  short  of  requirements. 

"  When  we  have  only  to  meet  re- 
quirements, hops  usually  average  from 
12^  to  15  cents.  Now,  when  we  are 
35,000  bales  short  of  requiiements, 
what  prices  should  we  expect  ? 

"  England  has  a  fairly  good  crop  this 
year,  but  not  enough  for  her  require- 
ments, and  latest  reports  are  to  the 
effect  that  many  yards  are  falling  off 
from  overripeness,  and  will  remain  un- 
picked. England  always  carries  in  re- 
serve about  80,000  bales.  This  she 
must  get  from  America,  as  Germany 
has  about  25%  shortage  this  year,  and 
will  not  have  many  to  export.  Fur- 
thermore, American  hops  are  cheaper 
and  on  account  of  good  quality  are  al- 
ways in  demand. 

"So  the  world  will  not  produce 
enough  hops  in  1901  to  supply  the 
world's  requirements  for  1901.  Then 
why  should  hops  go  begging  at  10  cents 
to-day?  Growers  felt  that  they  should 
get  15  cents  this  year,  and  did  not  care 
to  make  contracts  at  11  cents,  so  there 
were  fewer  contracts  in  1901  than  ever 
before. 

"The  hop  merchants,  in  order  to 
keep  their  trade,  met  competition,  and 
sold  short  at  low  prices,  and  are  now 
bearing  the  market  in  order  to  buy 
sufficient  hops  to  secure  themselves. 
They  know  that  some  growers  can  be 
induced  to  believe  that  the  hop  crop  is 
large,  and  the  price  necessarily  low. 
They  also  know  that  while  they  cannot 
induce  all  growers  to  sell  at  low  prices 
at  this  time,  they  may  be  able  to  do  so 
later  by  securing  sufficient  goods  to 
meet  the  temporary  demands,  and 
finally  compel  those  who  are  waiting  to 
come  to  their  terms,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  cover  their  short  sales  without 
loss. 

"  On  account  of  the  hop  crop  being 
light  in  Oregon  the  growers  are  hold- 
ing for  higher  prices,  and  dealers,  real- 
izing that  they  cannot  secure  hops  in 
that  section  to  fill  their  orders,  are  en- 
deavoring to  do  so  in  California. 

"  Growers  should  not  force  their  hops 
on  the  market,  but  store  them  away 
until  they  can  get  their  prices.  The 
buyer  must  come  to  you  sooner  or 
later.  The  position  is  in  your  hands  if 
you  could  but  realize  it." 


Strictly  up  to  date  in  every 
w.iy. 

We  furnish  complete  out- 
fits of  Daily  and  Creamery 
apparatus. 

ll^rite  for  Ilhtstrated  Catalogues. 
22g 


^  VT.FARM  MACHINE  CO.,BtllOWS  FAILS.VT  ^ 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE, 

A  Good  Second-Hand  Hydraulic  Wine  Press  or  a 

Second-Hand  Olive  Oil  Outfit. 
Address  A.  L.  FULLER,  322  Montgomery  St.,S.F. 


SHARPLES 

Cnam  SGparaiofM 

fluve  Tubular  Bowls, 

use  no  disks,  easy  to  ran,  reliable, 
darable  and  eSectlve.  Catalog  131 
and  trestlse,  "Boslneaa  Dairying" 
free.  Th  e  best  dairymen  say  they  are 
the  best  atparatCTS. 

Sharpies  Co.,   P  M.Sharules, 
Chicago,  lil.  West  Chester, Pa. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
ing yards.  Why  not  Improve  your  stock.  Mau'f's  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutelv  self- 
reeulating,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Poulterers' Hand-llookand  Ouide.  Price  40c, 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oahland,  Cal. 

WAINXED. 

About  two  carloads  of  healthy, 
thrifty  Calves  or  Yearlings. 

Address,  giving  particulars  of  breed,  age,  condi- 
tion, price,  and  shipping  point, 

D.  W.  LEWIS,      SANGER,  CAL. 

C.  p.  Bailey  &  Sons, 

San  Jose,  California, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  A  NP  fll?  A 

THOROUGHBRED  goats 

Flock  founded  on  our  own  selections  from  first  im- 
portations into  the  United  States. 
The  onlv  Wew  Blood  received  In  the  United  States 
for  25  years  is  from  our  two  importations 
FKOM  SOUTH  AFKIUA,  and 
O0R  RECENT  IMPORTATION  FROM  ASIA  MIHOR. 
Don't  Bny  Doabtfal  Stock. 

100  Fine  Registered  Yearling  Bucks  for  Sale. 

Catalogue  Free.   A  neat  booklet  on  the  culture 
of  Angora  Goats  for  25  cents,  post  paid. 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroaehly  cared* 
He\r,  commoa-seDse  method,  i 
not  expensive.   No  enre.  bo 
pay.   FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ostrated  treatise  on  the  abso-  ] 
late  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ^ 
readers  of  thispaper. 

Flcrains  UroH.,  chemists.  I 

Union  Slock  Yards,     Chlrago,  IlL  i 


Feeds-:;feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES.  BOimD  HT  CtOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  niARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBAXCISCO. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  tho 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOL.STEINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVEKY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old classes,  except  Ist  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-old8, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.r. 

BUL.L,8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  florees.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSE¥S,  HOLSTEINS  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlleg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporters.  Bstabllshed  1876. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROUGHBRKD  FOWLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm.  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe.  Stickton. 

DR.  B.  CAUCH.  Carpinteria,  Cal.  Registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  for  sale. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUeg  & 
Co..  Ln»  Angeles.  Oal    nntahllHhnd  tn  1876. 

POLANO-rHIN«S —Spring  pigs  $16  00  to  120.00 
each.   S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

50  HEAD  CHOIOE  POLANU-CHfNA  HOGS 

from  recorded  breeders.  Boars  6  to  10  months  old; 
flt  to  head  any  herd.    P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S.  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal, 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 

CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 

20  FINE   BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal, 


BREEDERS*  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

 F^OR    POULTRY  Z==I 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  If  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  "  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  YOLO  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RABCH,  SAH  AlfSELMO,  MARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows,    Bnll  Cal.es  from  Great  Producing:  Dams- 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ORDERS  ARE  COMING  IN 

for  spring  pigs.  We  have  shipped  a  few  and  have  orders  entered  for  others  to  be  shipped  when  old 
enough.  We  sold  i  wo  of  the  three  hogs  advertised  the  past  few  weeks  and  now  oCter  the  remaining 
Poland-China  sow  farrowed  June  25  1900,  sired  by  MIssourls  Best  U.  S.  46355  and  out  of  Happy  Queen 
1.34192  sired  by  the  great  $1000.00  boar  Happy  Union  41111.   Write  us  for  particulars. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  &  Stock  Farm,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Oattlo,  yyVules   and    \A/ork.  Horses. 

TOOK  ALL  SWEEPSTAKES  AT  STATE   FAIR  1901. 

Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hoes  and  Dorset  Sheep.    SnNTA   ROSA,   Cf\  L. 


HU7VVBOLDX    SXOCK  F^/\Rm, 

JOSEPH    MARZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Younflc  Stock  for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK.,  ISEVADA. 
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AJAX    LKTER  HARROW. 

THAT 


OILPIN    Si;i.KY  PLOW. 


BOCKEYB    DISC    PRE4S  DBILL. 


RKHT 


NEW    UKAI.  GAM.. 


MODEL    F    DISC  HARROW. 


BUCKEYE 

SPRING    TOOTH    HARROW    AND  SEEDER 


SOLD  BY  ONE  DEALER  IN  A  TOWN. 


DEERE  lAAF*LE7VVENnr  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St..  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts..  PORTLAND. 


THE  BEST  FOR  SPRAYING 


There  are  many  sprays  on  the  market,  but  Red  Seal  Lye  has 
stood  the  test  for  years.  No  scale  can  survive  a  spray  of  Lye, 
when  hatching. 

Red  Seal  Lye  is  98  per  cent  pure;  other  brands  range  from  40 
to  60  per  cent.  Red  Seal  is  comparatively  much  cheaper,  and 
never  disappoints. 


*'Ohio''  Self = Feed  Ensilage  Cutter, 

iriTN    DIRECT-BLAST   BLOWBR  ELEVATOR. 

Self-Feed.    Saves  Labor  and  Earns  Dollars.    Will  Deliver  the  Cut 
Ensilage  Into  Any  Ordinary  Silo. 

THESE  MACHINES  EXCEED  ALL  OTHERS  IN  WIDTH  OF  THROAT  AND  CAPACITY. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  SEND  10c.  FOR  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 

HOOKER  <fe  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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THIKTIBTH  TBAR. 

Offlce,  330  Market  St. 


Activity  in  Angoras. 

We  take  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Goat  Breeders'  Association  of  California,  the  official 
report  of  which  appears  upon  another  page,  to  allude 
to  the  wonderful  activity  which  now  prevails  in  An- 
gora affairs.  We  have  previously  pointed  to  the 
arising  and  progress  of  this  new  wave  of  interest, 
for  it  has  been  gathering  force  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  but  it  has  now  reached  a  depth  and 
width  of  popularity  which  even  the  most  hopeful  did 
not  anticipate.  The  Angora  goat  is  now  being  ad- 
vocated on  a  broader  ground  than  hitherto  and  is 
now  attracting  attention  in  nearly  all  the  climates 
of  the  United  States.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
anticipations  will  outreach  any  point  which  can  be 
realized,  but  the  future  must  demonstrate  that.  So 
far  as  the  Pacific  slope  is  concerned,  there  seems  no 
question  as  to  the  safety  of  the  goat  enterprise  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  climatic  conditions.  We  have  had 
disappointments  with  goats  in  the  past,  but  they 
have  been  due  chiefly  to  the  changes  in  fashion  in 
fabrics  or  to  lack  of  proper  effort  to  bring  the  hair 
up  to  the  characters  demanded  by  the  manufacturers. 
Some  money  has  been  lost  by  those  who  did  not  press 
on  to  the  highest  quality,  but  in  contrast  with  such 
losses  are  notable  gains  by  other  breeders  who  have 
kept  up  their  flocks,  improved  their  product  and  are 
now  profiting  by  the  improved  condition  in  which  the 
goat  industry  finds  itself. 

The  wide  popularity  of  the  goat  is  reflected  in 
the  multiplicity  of  publications.  In  addition  to  the 
publication  which  Colonel  Bailey  refers  to  in  his 
address  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  there  has 
just  appeared  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  the  same  sub- 
ject which  can  be  had  on  application  to  Congress- 
men. In  the  September  number  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North  gives  an  interesting  review  of 
recent  Angora  literature.  We  have  known  Mr. 
North  for  the  last  thirty  years  as  a  leading  writer  on 
textile  affairs  and  look  upon  his  interest  in  Angora 
affairs  as  an  exponent  of  their  advance  in  popular 
estimation.  Mr.  North  cites  the  consumption  of 
mohair  in  the  United  States  in  1899:  1,077,000  pounds 
domestic  and  1,119,465  imported,  and  compares  them 
with  the  figures  of  Col.  Black,  a  Texas  writer,  who 


estimates  the  number  of  An- 
gora goats  in  the  United  States 
on  January  1,  1901,  at  329,.300, 
and  their  clip  at  876,450  pounds. 
Of  this  total  the  largest  num- 
ber, 100,000,  are  assigned  by 
Col.  Black  to  Texas,  with  a 
product  of  250,000  pounds.  This 
is  a  weight  of  two  and  a  half 
pounds  per  fleece  as  against  a 
weight  of  three  pounds  for  the 
Oregon  and  California  fleeces, 
in  which  States  there  are  reck- 
oned to  be  75,000  and  40,000 
Angoras  respectively.  Iowa  is 
credited  with  40,000,  New  Mex- 
ico with  30,000,  and  Arizona 
with  10,000,  and  no  other  State 
with  more  than  5000.  The 
States  above  named  are  those  in  which  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  development  of  this  industry  will 
chiefly  occur.  Col.  Black  believes  that,  all  things 
considered,  Texas  is  the  most  promising  region, 
although  he  concedes  the  obvious  advantages  of 
Oregon  and  California  in  soil  and  climate. 

Recurring  to  the  question  of  the  probable  future 
demand  for  mohair  fiber  in  the  United  States,  the 
ground  for  encouragement  is  not  great.  According 
to  the  eleventh  census,  2,136,244  pounds  of  mohair 
were  manufactured  in  this  country  in  1890,  a  quan- 
tity almost  identical  with  that  reported  above  as 
consumed  in  1900.  The  use  of  the  fiber,  here  and 
elsewhere,  is  subject  to  no  regular  rate  of  increase, 
but  fluctuates  widely  from  year  to  year  according  to 
the  demands  of  fashion,  the  total  available  supply 
being  but  little  more  to-day  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  yet  suEBcient  for  all  the  manufacturing  re- 
quirements. 

Those  who  doubt  the  opportunity  of  largely  in- 
creasing the  mohair  product  are  advocating  the  mul- 
tiplication of  Angoras  as  land  clearers  and  for  their 
product  of  milk  and  meat,  claiming  that  an  incal- 
culable area  of  brush-burdened  land  can  be  rendered 
valuable  by  these  animals.  No  doubt  there  is  some- 
thing in  that,  but  we  still  believe  that  the  production 
of  a  superior  mohair  is  the  chief  object  to  aim  at. 
Such  mohair  can  only  be  produced  by  very  high 


Angoras  Which  Came  From  Turkey  to  California  by  "  Underground  Railway.' 


grade  goats.  Californians  are  entitled  to  credit  for 
their  enterprise  in  securing  the  best  goats  from  their 
inaccessible  native  country  and  bringing  them  out  of 
the  country  against  the  utmost  precaution  of  the 
Turks  to  prevent  it.  The  smaller  engraving  on  this 
page  shows  the  buck  and  doe,  "  Beibozar  and  Moho- 
litch,"  held  by  a  Turkish  guide,  while  a  photo  was 
taken  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey  on  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor  last  March.  In  view  of  the  portrait  it  is  in- 
teresting to  recite  the  hardships  which  these  pretty 
animals  had  to  undergo  in  order  to  enjoy  a  life  in 
California. 

To  escape  the  watchfulness  of  the  Turks  they 
endured  a  ride  on  mule  back,  then  on  camels,  a 
trip  in  a  closed  carriage,  then  were  tightly  packed 
in  a  sack  and  carried  for  miles  on  a  man's  back;  next 
they  had  a  hay  ride  on  the  Bosphorus  (under  a  boat- 
load of  lose  hay).  They  had  to  be  shorn  in  cold 
weather  and  run  through  coal  dust,  only  to  look  a 
death  ax  in  the  face,  but  were  saved  by  a  golden 
wand;  again,  through  the  streets  of  the  Oriental 
capital  in  an  open  wagon,  but  looking  more  like  dead 
animals  than  live  ones,  even  then  to  be  stopped  three 
times  by  customs  officials  and  police,  and  as  many 
times  passed  by  that  wonderful  bakschiesh  from  an 
invisible  hand — they  thus  escaped  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, but  had  still  the  long  and  tiresome  trip  by  sea 
and  land  to  California.  It  is  fortunate  that  they 
endured  it  all  and  begun  their  California  life  in  the 
Bailey  flocks  under  favorable  auspices. 


Southern  Coast  Scenes. 


The  adjacent  cluster  of  scenes  is  illustrative  of 
natural  and  added  charms  in  the  southern  coast 
region  of  California.  The  substantial  school  building 
is  typical  of  what  our  people  are  doing  for  educa- 
tional progress  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  We  doubt  if 
any  State  expends  money  more  freely  and  cheerfully 
for  school  purposes  than  California.  Long  before  the 
mansion  or  villa  is  thought  of  in  new  settlements  the 
fine  school  building  is  provided^for,  and  it  often  stands 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  cottages  which  merely 
dot  the  landscape  in  which  it  is  a  prominent  figure. 
California  shows  her  faith  in  education  by  her  works, 
and  in  fit  responsiveness  education  is  building  up 
California  in  a  remarkable  way.  The  lower  views  of 
the  group  are  characteristic  of  the  region.  The  well- 
graded  ocean  drive  and  the  grove  of  oaks  are  charm- 
ing features  which  many  of  our  coast  towns  delight  in. 


Group  of  Scenes  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cat. 


The  largest  bull  at  the  Pan-American  is  a  Short- 
horn that  weighs  2750  pounds.  The  smallest  full- 
grown  animal  is  a  French-Canadian  cow,  and  she 
weighs  less  than  400.  Between  these  extremes  are 
all  sizes,  but  only  one  quality,  and  that  is  the  best 
and  most  valuable  that  the  continent  affords. 
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The  Week. 

Melting  weather  continues.  The  skies  are  droop- 
ing and  moisture  seems  to  distil  from  almost  any  sort 
of  a  cloud.  This  is  a  popular  sign  of  a  wet  season 
and  is  welcomed  by  all  except  those  who  have  valu- 
able products  still  out  of  cover.  Snow  on  the  moun- 
tains is  also  significant  of  water  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  will  do  well  to  get  its  California  snowfall  bul- 
letins into  shape  early  this  year.  Fortunately,  these 
signs  of  a  wet  year  are  appearing  thus  far  where 
they  can  do  least  harm,  for  all  except  the  mountain 
snows  are  most  abundant  in  the  bay  region,  where 
the  chief  harvest  this  month  will  be  yellow-legged 
chickens  for  the  Bishops'  convention,  and  not  suscep- 
tible to  injury  by  showers.  With  the  promise  of  a 
moist  year  the  season  opens  well,  and  it  is  fair  to 
anticipate  a  winter's  activity  in  all  lines  of  produc- 
tion, trade  and  development  such  as  the  State  has 
not  known  for  years.    The  strike  is  declared  off. 

Wheat  sympathizes  with  the  weather  and  is  called 
sloppy  by  the  experts.  Futures  are  slightly  off, 
though  spot  wheat  is  unchanged.  Shippers  are  turn- 
ing the  strike  to  their  best  advantage  in  cheapening 
wheat.  Meantime  barley  is  active  as  ever  and  is  go- 
ing out  of  the  harbor  at  a  good  rate;  11,000  tons  of 
barley  cleared  this  week  against  7600  tons  of  wheat. 
Rather  an  interesting  fact  is  a  shipment  of  barley 
purchased  for  ship  owners'  account.  This  is  rather 
rare  and  we  can  stand  more  of  it.  Oats  are  quiet, 
but  not  lower.  Seed  oats  are  in  request  and  are 
bringing  good  figures.  Some  corn  is  coming  in — 
some  of  domestic  growth,  but  chiefly  Eastern.  Prices 
are  unchanged.  Beans  are  unsettled  and  new  are 
arriving.  Large  white  are  most  abundant  and  are  a 
little  weak.  Small  whites  and  pea  beans  are  scant 
and  few  Limas  are  coming,  for  which  prices  are  not 
yet  fixed.  There  is  an  easier  feeling  in  bran,  and  as 
mills  are  running  supplies  are  increasing,  but  the 
market  does  not  change  yet.  Hay  is  unchanged. 
Receipts  are  freer  and  hay  is  moving  well— the  best 
being  firm.  Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged:  calves 
are  in  freer  supply  and  hogs  have  crowded  the  pack- 
ers so  that  they  are  refusing  them,  but  this  con- 
dition will  not  last  long.  Fancy  fresh  butter  is  up 
again  and  the  market  moderately  firm,  which  is 
helping  supplies  out  of  storage.  The  increase  in  the 
calf  supply  and  the  promise  of  green  feed  is  taken  by 
the  prophets  to  indicate  increased  milk  flow  and  an 
early  fresh-butter  season.  Cheese  is  holding  up  well 
both  here  and  at  the  East.  Eggs  are  again  in  the 
same  shape  as  butter,  as  to  the  high  price  for  fancy 


and  quicker  movement  from  cold  storage.  Poultry 
is  a  little  better,  with  the  advantage  on  the  side  of 
fine  large  stock  of  all  kinds  and  ages.  Potatoes  are 
dragging.  Dealers  are  said  to  have  bought  too 
freely  at  high  prices,  and  find  their  Eastern  outlet 
choked  by  supplies  from  Oregon  and  Colorado. 
Onions  are  moderately  firm,  and  though  not  much  is 
doing,  quotations  are  slightly  higher.  Wine  grapes 
are  stiff,  but  table  grapes  are  in  lower  con- 
dition. New  dried  prunes  are  said  to  be  cut  slightly 
by  some  dealers.  Dried  peaches  and  apples  are  tem- 
porarily weak,  as  the  Eastern  market  is  less  active. 
The  Raisin  Growers'  Association  is  protecting  itself 
by  a  low  price  schedule,  of  which  particulars  are 
given  in  our  market  review.  New  Navel  oranges  are 
in  from  Arcadia,  Los  Angeles  county — apparently 
for  the  sake  of  the  record.  Lemons  are  still  unre- 
sponsive to  the  still  higher  price  of  limes. 
Almonds  are  quiet  and  steady,  with  about  half 
the  crop  said  to  be  sold.  Association  walnuts  are 
going  East  and  a  few  new  chestnuts  are  in  from 
Stockton  district.  Hops  are  still  wide  open  and  no 
accord  between  growers  and  dealers.  Some  defect- 
ive hops  have  sold  low.  Honey  is  still  held  and  buy- 
ers are  slow.  Wool  is  steady  with  a  good  demand 
for  choice  fall  and  little  offering. 

The  convention  of  wheat  growers  in  Sacramento, 
which  was  in  progress  as  our  last  issue  went  to  press, 
did  not  realize  all  that  was  expected  of  it,  though  we 
believe  the  movement  resulting  in  the  meeting  had  a 
good  effect  upon  the  promotion  of  wheat  handling  at 
Port  Costa.  The  convention  was  less  largely  at- 
tended than  expected  and  the  report  of  240  present 
was  an  error  arising  that  ten  votes  were  accorded  to 
each  county  and  these  votes  could  be  cast  by  a  small 
delegation.  It  was  shown  that  the  situation  at  Port 
Costa  was  less  grievous  than  was  reported,  and  that 
work  was  going  on,  though  not  as  rapidly  as  de- 
sired. This  seems  to  be  the  present  condition,  with 
a  tendency  continually  toward  better  work.  The 
proposition,  then,  for  the  farmers  going  in  person  to 
push  the  work  does  not  seem  now  likely  to  be  put 
into  practice.  The  discussion  of  a  general  co-opera- 
tive association  of  wheat  growers  was  very  wide  and 
various,  and  seemed  to  lack  force  and  point.  A  com- 
mittee was,  however,  appointed  to  work  for  organi- 
zation and  something  may  come  of  it  later,  though 
owing  to  the  small  attendance  at  the  meeting  the 
undertaking  has  not  a  large  backing. 

The  Prune  .Association  seems  to  be  still  struggling 
with  the  question:  to  be  or  not  to  be.  The  organiz- 
ers have  taken  the  field  and  are  making  a  canvass  in 
support  of  a  receivership,  while  the  directors  of  the 
Association  are  tryirg  to  build  up  a  record  for  good 
works.  On  Saturday  they  ordered  a  dividend  of 
$200,000  apportioned  to  members.  This  is  the  fifth 
dividend  declared,  making  a  total  of  $1,562,000  paid 
to  the  growers.  Of  the  128,000,000  pounds  received 
by  the  Association  28,000,000  remain  on  hand.  The 
stock  on  hand  is  large  sizes,  and  disposed  of  at  the 
present  figure  will  net  the  growers  nearly  as  much 
as  those  already  sold,  giving  the  growers  a  total  of 
$3,000,000  from  the  Association  product  of  last  year. 
On  Monday  the  Association  began  to  transfer  its 
prunes  from  the  warehouses  of  the  packers  to  their 
own.  On  the  other  hand  the  disorganizers  claim 
that  their  committee  could  sell  the  fruit  at  less  cost, 
for  they  claim  that  the  affairs  could  be  easily  settled 
within  the  limit  named,  six  months,  and  would  be  less 
expensive  than  with  the  complex  machinery  of  the 
Association.  And  so  it  goes.  We  still  hope  that 
enough  of  the  Association  may  remain  to  serve  as  a 
rallying  point  for  later  efforts  at  general  organiza- 
tion. ^ 

For  a  concern  which  can  already  read  its  epitaph 
on  the  doors  of  the  disintegrating  committee,  the 
Prune  Association  is  a  very  lively  affair.  After  the 
divorce  of  the  Association  with  the  packers'  company 
the  latter  announces  that  it  will  weigh  and  deliver  to 
the  Growers'  Association  at  once  all  the  prunes  in 
its  warehouses.  President  Woods  of  the  Association 
has  appointed  a  number  of  large  firms  and  brokers 
over  the  country  as  agents  to  sell  its  fruit,  and  an- 
nounces that  it  will  at  once  enter  actively  into  com- 
petition for  business.  Officers  of  the  California 
Packers'  Company  say  a  powerful  syndicate  of 
packers  will  be  organized  in  the  State  to  engage  in 


the  fruit  business.  This  looks  as  though  we  had  a 
united  packing  interest  and  a  divided  growers'  in- 
terest. That  has  been  the  cause  of  our  troubles  all 
along.  The  trade  stands  together;  the  growers 
stand  apart.    When  will  they  know  better  ? 

The  early  rains  may  close  down  the  grape  season 
sooner  than  would  be  desirable,  for,  under  dry  skies, 
this  fruit  would  help  to  lessen  the  deficiency  which 
will  be  shown  in  the  total  of  this  year's  shipments. 
Grapes  now  form  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  now  being 
shipped.  Tuesday  17  carloads  of  fruit  were  shipped 
in  the  following  order :  Peaches,  3} ;  pears,  5i ; 
grapes,  10;  quinces,  \.  The  apple  crop  is,  of  course, 
still  to  come,  and  that  may  help  out  the  total  consid- 
erably. 

Sacramento  is  doing  enterprising  things  to  relieve 
the  autumn  quiet.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Sacramento  Driving  Club  have  signed  a  contract 
the  State  Agricultural  Park  on  Nov.  28th.  This  is 
with  the  owner  of  Cresceus  to  drive  against  time  at 
the  wonderful  trotter  an  outline  of  whose  record- 
breaking  work  was  recently  given  in  our  columns. 

Interesting  notes  of  the  walnut  crop  come  by  tele- 
graph from  Los  Angeles.  The  first  shipment  of  this 
year's  crop  of  walnuts  was  made  here  a  day  or  two 
ago,  and  consisted  of  one  car  from  Capistrano.  The 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  estimated  the  crop  at 
550  cars  for  the  State.  Of  that  amount  about  400 
carloads  will  be  handled  by  the  Association.  The  wal- 
nut crop  is  fully  a  week  earlier  this  year.  It  is 
of  fine  quality,  and  in  quantity  is  reckoned 
a  full  crop.  Local  orchards  have  a  thrifty 
appearance.  Sales  have  been  made  subject  to  con- 
firmation of  prices,  these  being  half  a  cent  below  the 
ruling  rates  last  year,  No.  1  softshells  being  sold  for 
9i  cents.  No.  1  hardshells  for  9  cents,  and  seconds  of 
both  varieties  being  quoted  2  cents  below  these  fig- 
ures. Some  complaint  has  been  made  this  season  of 
blight  and  red  spider,  but  it  now  appears  neither  did 
much  damage. 

We  have  often  urged  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  make  use  of  our  winter  growing  season  for 
field  crops  as  widely  as  we  profitably  can.  The  ad- 
vantage of  winter  growth  of  cereals  has  been  learned 
by  hard  knocks  of  experience,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  many  plants  will  grow  well  with  the  same  tem- 
peratures which  favor  the  growth  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley. In  the  growth  of  sugar  beets  this  has  been 
pointed  out,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  Chino 
Champion  that  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  has 
now  decided  to  commence  beet  planting  for  the  next 
campaign  about  the  middle  of  the  coming  December, 
and  will  plant  continuously  from  that  date  to  and 
through  the  usual  planting  season.  It  is  expected  to 
open  the  factory  next  year  the  first  of  June  on  the 
early  beets,  and  so  continue  a  campaign  of  probably 
five  months  in  duration.  To  do  this  will  require  an 
acreage  of  10,000  to  12,000.  The  company  has  al- 
ready satisfied  itself  that  this  acreage  can  be 
easily  procured,  and  the  contracting  will  commence 
soon.  The  representative  of  the  company  at 
Anaheim  reports  that  contracts  for  5000  acres  can 
be  made  at  that  place.  At  Compton  3000  to  4000 
acres  can  be  had.  At  Ethanac,  in  Riverside  county, 
the  Chase  Nursery  Company  wants  to  contract  for 
1000  acres,  and  the  owners  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  San  Fernando  are  anxious  to  plant  it  to  beets 
for  this  factory.  A  considerable  acreage  of  early 
planting  can  also  be  had  at  Indio.  Then  there 
will  probably  be  2000  or  3000  acres,  at  least, 
grown  on  the  Chino  ranch.  The  sugar  company 
is  preparing  to  farm  such  of  its  own  land  as  it  is  not 
able  to  lease.  The  success  of  this  new  system  of  beet 
farming  will  be  of  very  great  importance  to  Chino, 
for  it  will  mean  the  lengthening  of  both  the  farming 
and  the  manufacturing  season  by  about  two  months, 
and  it  will  also  mean  the  maintaining  in  Chino  during 
the  entire  year  of  a  considerably  larger  number  of 
skilled  factory  employes.  The  progress  of  the  first 
year's  trial  of  winter  growth  will  be  watched  with 
keen  interest. 

The  State  Grange  is  in  session  this  week  at  Peta- 
luma  and  a  great  time  is  reported  by  telegraph  as 
we  go  to  press.  One  hundred  and  forty  delegates 
answered  the  roll,  all  subordinate  Granges  but  eight 
being  represented. 
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OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Barren  Fi^  Trees. 

To  THE  Editor: — My  neighbor  has  five  large  fig 
trees  that  have  not  borne  much  fruit  for  over  two 
years.  The  first  crop  is  always  light,  not  enough  to 
get  a  taste;  the  second  crop  is  heavy,  but  they  never 
mature,  always  dropping  before  attaining  any  size. 
It  is  fairly  cultivated  on  one  side  and  a  few  furrows 
on  the  other  side,  the  rest  a  driveway.  What  do  you 
think  is  the  cause  of  this  behavior  and  what  remedy  ? — 
Subscriber,  Sonoma. 

As  you  say  the  trees  are  large  and  have  not  borne 
well  during  recent  years  the  inference  is  that  in 
former  years  they  did  bear  well.  This  would  indicate 
that  under  favorable  conditions  the  variety  is  a  sat- 
isfactory one  and  that  formerly  the  fruit  did  not 
drop.  Do  the  trees  show  other  signs  of  distress  ? 
Are  the  leaves  of  good  size  and  do  they  hold  their 
place  and  color  as  late  as  formerly  ?  If  not  we 
should  guess  that  the  trees  need  a  good  irrigation 
about  the  time  the  second  crop  of  fruit  sets.  A  sur- 
face dressing  of  manure  to  be  leached  out  by  the 
winter  rains  would  also  be  desirable.  If  our  infer- 
ence that  the  trees  formerly  bore  well  is  not  true; 
that  is,  if  they  have  never  been  satisfactory  they 
may  need  caprification  to  enable  them  to  hold  their 
fruit,  or  they  may  be  of  a  shy-bearing  sort  for  other 
reasons  than  lack  of  pollenation.  If  so  they  can 
only  be  cured  by  grafting  over  with  scions  from  trees 
which  are  bearing  well  in  the  locality. 

Chicken  Farming. 

To  THE  Editor: — What  is  the  minimum  number  of 
hens  with  which  a  beginner  should  start  with  to  make 
a  fairly  good  living  while  he  is  getting  settled  ?  At 
what  price  per  dozen  are  laying  hens  sold  ?  Which 
would  be  more  profitable — to  keep  them  penned  up 
or  to  let  them  range  about  ? — Reader,  Sonoma. 

The  number  should  depend  upon  how  much  you 
know  about  chickens  in  California.  If  you  have  it  all 
to  learn  a  hundred  hens  will  keep  you  very  busy.  If 
you  do  everything  about  right,  you  may  make  a  dol- 
lar per  hen.  Hen  keeping  is  not  a  pastime,  and  it 
will  be  hard  to  make  a  living  out  of  hens  without  giv- 
ing them  a  good  deal  of  intelligent  attention.  The 
price  of  laying  hens  depends  upon  the  hens.  If  you 
want  fairly  well  bred  young  hens,  you  may  find  them 
at  about  $12  per  dozen.  You  can  sometimes  get  good 
hens  at  ordinary  market  poultry  rates,  and  by  se- 
lecting the  best  and  using  a  thoroughbred  rooster 
with  them,  the  increase  will  be  improved.  A  small 
flock  can  be  profitably  kept  in  confinement,  if  every- 
thing is  kept  clean  and  wholesome  ;  but  range  and 
plenty  of  green  stuff  and  pure  water  are  essential  to 
success  in  larger  undertakings. 

The  Carob  in  El  Cajon. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
tree  which  bears  the  brown  beanlike  pods  which  I 
send.  It  has  been  growing  on  my  place  here  for 
many  years,  being  planted  by  some  earlier  settler. 
It  has  about  fifty  pounds  of  these  pods  on  it  this  year. 
Are  they  of  any  use  ?— Rancher,  El  Cajon. 

The  tree  is  a  famous  one.  It  is  the  carob  or  al- 
garoba.  It  is  sometimes  called  St.  John's  Bread, 
because  it  is  thought  to  be  the  "locust"  which  John 
the  Baptist  ate  with  his  honey  and  not  grasshoppers. 
It  is  also  the  "husk  "  which  the  prodigal  son  shared 
with  the  swine,  and  not  corn  husks,  for  they  had  no 
Indian  corn  to  get  husks  from.  All  this  means  that 
the  plant  you  have  is  very  widely  used  as  a  forage 
plant  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  the  pods  being 
broken  from  the  trees  for  the  stock.  There  is  some 
difference  in  the  kinds,  because  some  selection  for 
size  of  pod  and  flavor  has  already  been  made.  The 
carob  was  brought  to  California  many  years  ago  and 
can  now  be  found  bearing  freely  in  many  places,  and 
being  used  for  stock  to  some  extent.  It  is  growing, 
to  our  knowledge,  all  the  way  from  the  bay  region  to 
the  foothills;  but  it  is  not  a  very  rapid  proposition  as 
a  source  of  forage,  nor  does  it  always  fruit. 

Would  You  Plant  Figs? 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  plant  ten  acres  to  or- 
chard, and  do  not  wish  to  make  the  expensive  and 
fatal  mistake  of  setting  the  wrong  kind  of  an  or- 
chard. I  feel  safe  in  asking  your  advice,  as  you  have 
had  more  chances  of  observation  and  a  wider  range 
of  experience  than  most  people.  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  orchard  raising  in  Santa  Clara  county,  but  am 
new  to  this  section.  I  feel  sure  that  peaches  would 
do  well  here  ;  but,  if  Smyrna  figs  are  as  safe  an  un- 
dertaking and  more  profitable,  then  I  should  prefer 


the  figs.  Will  you  give  me  your  candid  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  advisability  of  planting  an  orchard  to 
them  ?  I  enjoy  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.— Reader, 
Stanislaus  county. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  think  that  the  Smyrna 
fig,  properly  planted  with  regard  to  caprification  by 
introduction  of  the  wild  fig  tree  and  the  fig  insect, 
will  be  a  profitable  undertaking  in  the  regions  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  and  drying  of  the  figs.  We 
should  think  that  your  situation  and  soil  would  be  ex- 
cellent for  this  purpose.  The  production  at  Fresno, 
which  is  very  large  this  year,  seems  to  be  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  matter.  We  cannot  undertake, 
however,  to  advise  anyone  to  plant  anything,  because 
he  must  assume  for  himself  all  the  risks  involved. 
There  is  probably  more  risk  in  this  undertaking  than 
there  would  be  in  growing  first-class  canning  or  dry- 
ing peaches,  the  cultivation  of  which  you  already 
understand,  and  the  fruiting  and  marketing  are  also 
plain  matters.  If  we  had  your  question  in  mind,  we 
should  make  a  trip  to  George  C.  Roeding's  place  at 
Fresno,  see  the  trees  and  the  product,  and  form 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  that  observation. 

At  Large  or  Confined? 

To  the  Editor: — Which  is  the  most  profitable  way 
to  raise  poultry — to  keep  them  in  yards  of  suitable 
size  or  to  let  them  run  wherever  they  please  ? — 
Frank  Perazzo,  Sonoma. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  poultry  can  be  success- 
fully kept  in  enclosures  if  close  attention  and  ample 
provision  for  their  wants  are  maintained.  Of  course, 
thoroughbreds  for  breeding  purposes  have  to  be 
largely  grown  in  that  way.  Freedom  of  range  for 
fowls  not  kept  for  pure  breeding  is  desirable,  but  the 
best  care  as  to  housing,  cleaning  and  feeding  are  still 
essential.  Chickens  on  the  go-as-you-please  principle 
are  not  very  profitable,  except,  perhaps,  in  small 
flocks  on  farms  with  plenty  of  wastes  to  make  use  of. 

Beet  Sugar. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  done  with  beet  sugar  ? 
My  groceryman  tells  me  he  does  not  keep  it,  and 
that  he  does  not  think  any  one  in  town  does. — 
Reader,  San  Joaquin  valley. 

Beet  sugar  is  freely  sold  to  retailers  and  they  as 
freely  pass  it  along  to  their  customers.  Sometimes 
retailers  repudiate  it  because  there  is  some  preju- 
dice against  it.  This  is  misplaced.  Perfectly  made 
beet  sugar  is  absolutely  identical  with  sugar  from 
cane.  There  is  sometimes  a  little  odor  because  of 
faulty  refining,  and  there  may  be  trouble  sometimes 
in  using  beet  sugar  foi  canning  fruits,  but  the  fact  is 
that  people  are  using  beet  sugar  almost  everywhere 
and  do  not  know  it ;  nor  is  there  any  particular  rea- 
son why  they  should  know  it. 

Pear  on  Pear. 

To  THE  Editor: — Can  the  Bartlett  pear  be  suc- 
cessfully grafted  on  the  Duchess  pear  ?  We  have 
some  Duchess  on  quince.  Can  we  regraft  into  Bart- 
lett with  prospects  of  success  ? — John  Swett  &  Son, 
Martinez. 

Yes,  so  far  as  growth  and  bearing  are  concerned  ; 
but  you  will  still  have,  of  course,  dwarf  trees,  and  it 
would  be  a  question  whether  the  future  results  would 
not  be  better  if  you  should  replant  with  good  young 
trees  and  secure  a  new  standard  orchard. 

A  Useful  Sedge. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  find  enclosed  a  bunch  of 
grass  which  has  grown  in  a  pretty  dry  place,  and 
which  the  stock  seem  to  like.  What  is  it  and  is  it 
worth  growing  ? — Reader,  Escondido. 

The  plant  is  one  of  the  native  sedges  of  the  genus 
Carex.  There  are  a  number  of  species  native  to  the 
State,  and  they  are  of  considerable  forage  value  and 
undoubtedly  serve  to  maintain  stock  when  other  for- 
age is  short.  Analysis  shows  them  to  be  not  very 
nutritious  as  compared  with  the  best  grasses,  and 
yet  they  serve  a  very  good  purpose  in  the  way  stated. 

Butter  Worker. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  describe  a  butter  worker 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  tell  how  to  make 
one. — Reader,  Tulare. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  butter  workers  is  a 
bar  of  hard  wood  hinged' at  one  end  to  an  upright,  in 
front  of  which  is  the  table  on  which  the  butter  is  to 
be  worked.  The  other  end  of  the  bar  is  rounded  into 
a  handle.  Working  consists  in  pressing  down  the 
lever  thus  made  upon  the  butter,  turning  the  butter, 


pressing  again,  etc.  Better  forms  have  a  revolving 
table  so  that  by  turning  the  lever  may  be  easily 
pressed  down  upon  new  butter  surfaces.  There  are 
others  still  better  which  have  been  recently  devised. 
In  fact,  the  butter  worker  can  be  bought  from  our 
dairy  supply  dealers  to  better  advantage  than  it  can 
be  made  at  home,  usually. 

Kissing  Bug. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  an  insect.  Is  it  a  kissing 
bug? — A.  S.  Kahl,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

It  is  the  same  species  recently  received  from 
Modesto  (Pacific  Rural  Press,  Sept.  7),  Menanol- 
estes  abdominalis.  It  is  one  of  the  so-called  kissing 
bugs. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
Sept.  30.  1901. 

Albxanpbr  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Cool,  clear  weather  continued  after  the  rain  of  last 
Monday,  followed  by  lig-ht  showers  Sunday.  The  cool 
weather  was  beneficial  to  grapes,  which  have  not,  so  far 
as  reports  indicate,  been  seriously  injured  by  the  rains. 
There  is  no  report  of  damage  to  grain  and  hay,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  light  rain  of  yesterday  injured 
these  crops.  Pasturage  and  late  vegetables  were  consid- 
erably benefited  by  the  rains,  and  in  some  places  the  soil 
was  softened  sufficiently  for  seeding  summer-fallow. 
Hops  are  all  gathered  and  baling  is  nearly  completed  in 
Yuba  county.  Oranges  are  in  excellent  condition.  The 
Sacramento  river  rose  1  foot  at  Red  Bluff  as  a  result  of 
the  rain  last  Monday. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  rain  of  last  week  caused  considerable  damage  to 
grapes,  grain  and  hay  in  some  of  the  northern  counties, 
but  crops  were  not  materially  injured  in  the  central  and 
southern  counties.  At  Peachland  the  rainfall  up  to  the 
26th  was  1  28  inch,  and  grapes  were  cracking  badly. 
Dried  fruits  and  raisins  were  mostly  under  cover  before 
the  rain.  Grape  picking  is  progressing  rapidly.  Ex- 
ceptionally fine  apples  are  being  marketed  in  Humboldt 
county,  and  the  yield  is  abundant  in  all  the  northern  dis- 
tricts. Prunes  and  grapes  are  light  stocks  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Calistoga,  but  prunes  are  of  large  size.  Hop 
picking  is  completed  in  Sonoma  county.  Beans  and 
sugar  beets  are  yielding  good  crops.  Grain  threshing 
and  hay  baling  will  not  be  completed  for  several  weeks  in 
San  Benito  county. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Light  rain  fell  generally  over  the  valley  Sunday 
night  and  Monday,  but  the  damage  to  drying  fruit  was 
very  light.  As  ample  warnings  had  been  given,  nearly 
all  of  the  raisins  on  the  trays  had  been  stacked  and  the 
grain  was  in  the  warehouses.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  week  was  cool  and  somewhat  unsettled,  greatly  re- 
tarding raisin  drying.  A  large  portion  of  the  first  crop 
is  ready  for  the  sweat  boxes.  A  great  many  grapes 
are  going  to  the  wineries.  Peach  and  prune  crops  are 
about  all  harvested.  The  sweet  potato  crop  is  being 
harvested.  Reports  from  the  mountain  region  east  of 
Fresno  show  that  3  or  4  inches  of  snow  fell  on  Monday, 
which  retarded  lumbering.  In  some  portions  of  the  val- 
ley plowing  and  seeding  grain  are  progressing.  Feed 
and  water  are  plentiful,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  are  doing 
well. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Cooler  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
heavy  fogs  along  the  coast.  Grain  threshing  and  hay 
baling  are  not  yet  completed,  but  progressing  raipdly. 
The  hay  crop  is  above  average  in  some  sections.  Barley 
is  heavy,  but  of  poor  quality.  Bean  harvest  is  progress- 
ing. The  sugar  beet  crop  is  heavier  than  usual.  Corn 
is  about  average.  There  is  a  heavy  crop  of  tomatoes, 
excellent  in  quality.  Potatoes  are  looking  well.  Wal- 
nut picking  is  progressing.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  excellent 
condition. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool,  foggy  weather  con- 
tinues. Fruit  drying  is  retarded;  some  damage.  Almond 
harvest  continues;  somewhat  delayed.  Favorable  reports 
of  citrus  crop.    Growing  fruits  and  vegetables  are  fair. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

Thi?  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,.  October  2,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  1 
fall  to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Olive. 

By  E.  S.  Thacheb,  at  the  NordhofT  Farmers'  Institute. 

In  laying  upon  me  the  defense  of  the  olive,  that 
little  oily  fruit  which  has  betrayed  so  many  romantic 
orchardists  to  disappointment,  your  committee  has 
given  me  a  task  calling  for  more  energy  than  our 
sleepy  September  affords.  I  shall,  therefore,  make 
no  attempt  to  restore  the  economic  reputation  of  the 
silvery  tree,  but  shall  simply  point  out  that  it  is, 
with  us,  in  considerable  acreage  and  in  bearing  con- 
dition, and  that  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion, "What  shall  we  do  with  it?"  the  time  being 
long  gone  by  for  considering  whether  the  planting 
was  likely  to  be  profitable.  No  one  is  plaanting 
olives  now.  Many  are  busying  themselves  with  the 
problem  of  securing  more  frequent  and  abundant 
crops,  and  with  the  no  less  important  problem  of  the 
disposal  of  the  fruit.  I  have  no  new  light  to  offer  on 
either  of  these,  but  perhaps  I  may  place  the  subject 
before  you  so  as  to  call  out  some  profitable  discus- 
sion. 

A  branch  of  horticulture  undertaken  with  enthusi- 
asm in  a  region  that  is  new  to  it  is  almost  sure  to  go 
through  a  period  of  genuine  discouragement,  as  the 
unseen  difficulties  come  forward  to  disappoint  san- 
guine expectations.  It  is  in  meeting  these  difficulties 
— meeting  them  hand  to  hand  and  working  out  ways 
and  means  to  subdue  them,  or  evade  them,  or  to 
carry  them  along  and  secure  a  profit  in  spite  of  them 
— that  the  true  farmer  finds  his  field.  It  is  just  at 
this  period  of  discouragement  that  the  office  horti- 
culturist is  apt  to  drop  out.  His  neat  prospectus  of 
light  cost  and  heavy  returns  is  discredited  by  uncom- 
fortable facts,  and  he  realizes  that  he  has  neither 
heart  nor  equipment  for  the  continuous  struggle  with 
the  sly  and  deceitful  fruit  tree  and  the  no  less 
treacherous  market.  So  the  farmer  is  left  with  his 
problem,  and  it  is  time  for  him  to  roll  up  his  sleeves. 

Throughout  a  wide  fruit  growing  region,  then,  the 
individual  orchardists  are  watching  their  trees,  try- 
ing various  experiments,  variously  interpreting  re- 
sults. Among  these  working  experimenters  there  is 
here  and  there  one  who  is  specially  endowed  with 
progressive  ingenuity  and  clear  observation.  If  he 
has  also  courage  and  patience,  such  a  man  is  likely 
to  discover  something  now  and  then  which  may  be  of 
importance,  and  the  contributions  of  a  number  of 
such  men,  gathered  and  distributed  by  neighborly  in- 
tercourse, by  agricultural  papers,  or  by  Farmers' 
Institutes,  may  carry  the  doubtful  industry  forward 
to  a  sound  economic  condition,  save  it  from  abandon- 
ment, from  the  loss  of  the  years  of  expense  and 
waiting. 

As  a  rosy  speculation  the  industry  fails,  sinks  into 
hopeless  discouragement.  Then  comes  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  sober,  detailed  effort  of  the  worker  who 
keeps  expectancy  a  little  in  the  rear,  of  the  man  who 
prefers  doing  a  small  thing  to  talking  of  a  large  one. 
And  by  and  by,  perhaps,  the  speculator  who  has 
dropped  the  enterprise  as  a  hopeless  fad,  and  hur- 
ried off  to  other  fields,  finds  that  this  thing  is  being 
done,  after  all,  and  that  numerous  households,  or 
even  communities,  are  thriving  on  its  moderate  re- 
turns. 

It  is  my  hope,  for  the  olive,  that  we  are  entering 
on  such  a  period  of  sobriety.  We  certainly  have  been 
for  some  time  in  the  purgatorial  period  of  discour- 
agement. 

The  Moisture  Question. — As  to  methods  of  in- 
creasing the  regular  production  of  olives,  I  hope 
Prof.  Cook  may  have  valuable  suggestions  gathered 
among  the  experiences  of  our  neighboring  counties. 
As  to  our  immediate  location,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  we  are  more  exposed  than  are  the  regions 
nearer  the  sea,  or  of  less  altitude,  to  loss  of  crop  by 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the  time  of  bloom 
or  of  setting  of  the  fruit.  We  may  set  off  against 
this  our  comparative  freedom  from  black  scale,  and 
may  decide  to  prefer  the  increased  uncertainty  to 
smutty  fruit.  It  nevertheless  is  important  to  dis- 
cover any  means  that  may  exist  to  diminish  this  un- 
certainty. It  may  be  that  if  trees  were  kept  contin- 
uously in  good  heart  by  a  sufficiency  of  moisture 
throughout  the  year  they  will  have  a  vigor  that  will 
carry  their  blooming  operations  safely  through  trials 
that  would  be  too  severe  for  trees  in  feeble  condition, 
and  that  our  problem,  as  regards  bloom  or  setting, 
is  simply  referred  back  to  the  water  supply  in  the 
ground.  If  so,  our  difficulty  may  seem  almost  hope- 
less, since  the  present  prospect  of  profit  from  olives 
does  not  warrant  the  bestowal  upon  them  of  any  con- 
siderable share  of  our  precious  and  scanty  water 
supply.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  we  could 
give  our.olive  orchards  one  thorough  irrigation,  some- 
where between  July  15  and  August  15.  If  we  cannot 
do  that,  there  remains  one  thing  that  can  be  done, 
and  that  is  to  maintain  a  reasonable  ratio  between 
the  moisture  in  the  ground  and  the  draft  made  by 
the  trees. 

It  is  common  observation  that,  when  moisture  is 
scant,  in  well  cultivated  orchards  it  is  the  young 
trees  that  may  still  produce  olives  of  fair  size  The 
larger  trees,  drawing  out  the  water  with  great 
rapidity  and  in  large  volume,  exhaust  the  available 
supply  before  July  is  over,  the  olives  stop  growing. 


the  leaves  turn  light  green  or  yellow,  and  the  trees 
give  up  the  fight  for  the  season.  As  our  trees  grow 
older  this  condition  must  become  increasingly  mani- 
fest, if  they  are  allowed  to  grow  larger,  according  to 
their  nature,  until  it  will  be  only  in  exceptional  years 
that  any  good-sized  olives  will  be  found  in  our 
orchards. 

Do  they  not,  then,  point  us  clearly  to  the  only  alter- 
native ?  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  larger. 
If  we  can  supply,  without  irrigation,  moisture  enough 
to  well  support  small  trees,  we  must  insist  on  having 
small  trees,  and  must  prune  continually  with  that 
end  in  view. 

This  brings  us  to  face  a  heavy  item  of  expense,  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  an  ineviable  item.  It  is  just  a  case 
of  what  must  occur  in  every  business,  that  possible 
success  is  continually  being  shut  off  by  these  barriers 
of  necessary  expense,  and  to  shrink  from  the  barrier 
is  simply  to  give  up  the  undertaking. 

Who  Will  Buy  ? — Leaving  this  one  suggestion,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  provoke  discussion,  I  pass  on  to 
our  situation  in  the  present  season,  when  we  find 
ourselves  facing  a  probable  crop  of  several  hundred 
tons  of  olives  and  a  probable  shyness  on  the  part  of 
buyers.  We  have  waited  long  for  these  olives.  We 
don't  want  to  throw  them  away,  nor  can  we  be  quite 
content  if  they  serve  only  to  give  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  pickers,  leaving  the  growers 
little  or  nothing  for  the  work  and  cost  of  a  series  of 
years. 

If  any  certain  low  price  per  ton  were  fixed  for  our 
crop,  leaving  a  margin  over  cost  of  picking,  it  would, 
of  course,  be  important  to  reduce  by  all  possible 
means  this  cost  of  picking,  and  I  think  we  have  had 
little  opportunity  in  the  past  to  realize  that  the 
picking  of  olives  rapidly  is  a  trick  that  has  to  be 
learned  just  as  much,  for  instance,  as  the  packing  of 
oranges.  A  skilled  picker  can  make  good  wages  at 
a  rate  per  day  for  a  new  hand,  and,  with  the  lowered 
prices  for  olives,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  rate  for 
picking  be  set  at  such  a  point  that  high  wages  will 
depend  on  activity  and  skill.  In  a  recent  excursion 
among  olive  growers  up  the  coast  I  found  that  i  cent 
per  pound,  or  $10  per  ton,  was  held  a  full  price  for 
picking,  while  some  contracts  were  taken  at  $7  or  $8 
per  ton.  To  make  wages  at  these  prices,  or  even  at 
prices  slightly  higher,  it  is  important  to  use  the  most 
convenient  arrangement  possible  of  basket  or  bucket, 
leaving  the  arms  and  hands  unhindered,  and  the  eyes 
also.  I  have  seen  men  picking  olives  by  the  pound 
in  this  valley  with  absurdly  inconvenient  provision,  in 
some  cases  cutting  in  half,  I  should  think,  the  pos- 
sible amount  of  the  day's  picking.  One  man  would 
hold  a  bucket  in  one  hand  and  pick  with  the  other. 
Another  would  set  his  bucket  on  the  ground,  stoop- 
ing down  to  unload  every  handful. 

I  have  not  lost  hope  that  American  ingenuity  will 
discover  some  contrivance  to  supersede  simple  man- 
ual picking.  A  small  wooden  rake  has  sometimes 
been  tried,  but  the  slight  experience  I  have  with  it 
leaves  the  fingers  still  in  the  lead. 

Pickling. — It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  make  any 
exhibit  here  of  the  various  methods  of  pickling.  They 
have  all  been  clearly  set  forth  in  University  bulletins 
and  other  papers,  and  various  members  of  our  com- 
munity have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  produce 
an  excellent  article.  The  present  chief  difficulty  is 
in  the  market,  and  that  difficulty  can  only  be  over- 
come gradually,  by  a  slow  extension  of  the  demand. 
Of  course,  such  extension  must  rest  on  great  care 
on  the  producer's  part  to  secure  good  keeping  qual- 
ity. The  loss  of  olives  by  spoiling  in  wholesalers' 
hands  has  been  a  most  effective  check  to  the  develop- 
ment of  any  large  trade  in  California  olives.  It  is 
natural  that  when  a  dealer  has  been  caught  once  or 
twice  in  this  way  he  should  take  the  position  that  he 
"  doesn't  have  to  "  handle  this  novelty,  and  there- 
suit  is  that  California  olives  are  hardly  handled  in  a 
wholesale  way,  and  can  only  be  sold,  a  barrel  or  two 
at  a  time,  in  places  where  a  special  consumers'  de- 
mand has  grown  up.  Without  knowledge  of  the  fig- 
ures, I  would  venture  the  guess  that  seven-eighths  of 
the  California  pickled  olives  that  are  eaten  are  eaten 
in  California.  Nevertheless,  vhese  olives  are  so  good, 
intrinsically,  and  the  taste  for  them  is  so  readily  ac- 
quired, that  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  the  hopeful 
attempt  to  build  up  a  large  market  for  them. 

Oil  Making. — At  present  the  pickle  market  is 
only  good  for  small  quantities.  We  have  this  year  a 
prospect  in  this  vicinity  of  a  crop  exceeding,  I  think, 
any  one  crop  heretofore  harvested  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
whose  product  has  been  sufficient  to  support  his  long 
established  trade.  Mr.  Goodrich  of  the  Quito  farm, 
near  Santa  Clara,  whose  reputation  as  an  oil  pro- 
ducer is  not  rivaled  by  any  other  except  Mr.  Cooper, 
has  certainly  never  handled  an  amount  of  olives  any- 
where near  so  large  as  what  we  have  in  prospect. 
Our  olives,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  small,  and  only 
large  are  saleable  as  pickles.  A  considerable  part 
of  our  crop  is  of  varieties  not  very  well  adapted  for 
pickling.  The  crop,  then,  must,  for  the  most  part, 
go  to  oil  or  be  wasted. 

The  indications  are  that  outside  oil  makers  will  not 
buy  this  unless  at  prices  pretty  close  to  the  cost  of 
pickling.  We  are,  therefore,  led  up,  in  spite  of  an 
indolent  reluctance,  to  look  closely  at  this  business  of 
making  and  selling  oil,  since  it  is  likely  that  we  may 
have  to  undertake  it  for  ourselves. 

I  have  lately  spent  some  time  in  inquiries  and 


observations  among  prominent  oil  makers  and  others 
who  have  given  attention  to  the  problems  involved. 
The  conclusions  I  have  reached  are,  of  course,  only 
preliminary,  useful  as  a  basis  for  actual  trial,  and  I 
should  feel  foolish  if  I  were  to  set  them  forth  before 
you.  It  would  be  testimony  at  second  hand  and  in- 
terpreted by  inexperience.  I  find  opinions  or  pref- 
erences so  greatly  differing,  in  visiting  one  man  after 
another,  that  the  operation  of  choosing  among  differ- 
ent counsels  is  necessarily  a  sort  of  "jumping  at  con- 
clusions," complicated  by  various  deflections  accom- 
plished in  midair.  This  is  sometimes  held  to  be  the 
woman's  method  of  reason,  an  instinctive  perform- 
ance, often  justified  by  brilliant  results.  But  when  I 
am  forced  to  undertake  it  I  experience  a  weak-kneed 
distrust  of  my  qualifications,  and  am  left  with  noth- 
ing more  than  a  feeble  hypothesis. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  tell  you  how  to 
make  oil,  or  how  to  sell  it  when  made.  President 
Hadley,  of  Yale,  who  was  a  playmate  of  mine  a  great 
many  years  ago,  and  who  even  then  astonished  all 
about  him  by  the  great  range  of  his  knowledge,  occe 
protested  earnestly  against  the  imputation  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  swim.  He  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain, clearly  and  fully,  all  the  attitudes  and  move- 
ments necessary.  He  admitted  that  he  had  never 
done  it,  but  that  was  only  because  he  hadn't  been  in 
the  water.  He  know  how — he  knew  exactly  how — 
he  knew  every  principle  of  physics  involved  in  the 
art.  The  rest  of  us,  little  every  day  boys,  turned  on 
our  heels  in  loud  derision,  still  finding  it  exceedingly 
funny  that  Arthur  should  think  he  knew  how  to 
swim. 

We  understood  then — and  most  of  us  understand 
now — that  no  man  knows  how  to  do  a  thing  until  he 
has  done  it. 

I  have  been,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  encouraged, 
by  my  recent  inquiries,  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  rea- 
sonable profit  for  oil  making,  where  the  business  is 
skilfully  and  energetically  conducted,  and  only  a 
moderate  price  paid  for  the  olives.  Large  profits 
are  secured  only  by  the  sale  of  bottled  oil,  based  on 
a  special  reputation  and  a  special  demand,  which 
cannot  be  built  up  rapidly.  'Those  who  have  this 
special  trade  seem  to  find  a  ready  market  now  for  all 
their  output,  and  to  be  better  satisfied  with  the  pros- 
pect than  they  were  several  years  ago.  Yet  they 
are  apprehensive  of  falling  prices  in  case  of  increased 
production. 

Oil  can  be  sold  readily  in  bulk,  but  at  much  lower 
prices,  and  it  is  likely  that  any  new  producers,  if 
their  quantity  of  product  is  large,  will  have  to  de- 
pend on  bulk  sales  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  while 
working  on  a  special  market  for  a  trade  in  bot- 
tled oil. 

Adulteration. — The  thorough  application  of  our 
pure  food  laws,  such  as  is  said  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in  some  of  our  States,  with  the  laboratory 
provisions  which  Prof.  Jaffa  recommends,  would,  of 
course,  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  olive  oil  pro- 
ducers. Even  now  we  can  of  course  take  advantage 
of  the  improved  conditions  in  those  States  by  send- 
ing our  product  there.  On  the  general  market  our 
bulk  sales  would  be  made  with  the  painful  knowledge 
that  our  precious  fluid  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
forced  into  degrading  combinations  for  purposes  of 
deceit.  We  should  be  unable  to  make  conditions  or  to 
reform  the  provision  trade.  We  should  have  to  blush 
now  and  then,  even  as  the  tender-faced  bean  grower 
of  Mound  District  Farmers'  Club  blushes,  when  he 
reflects  that  his  pure-souled  Lima  is  made  up  into 
spurious  coffee,  or  into  a  snowy  powder  for  the 
adulteration  of  fine  sugar. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  from  Professor  Jaffa  of 
the  practice  of  some  of  the  wholesale  grocers  who 
print  on  some  of  their  mixed  salad  oils  a  very  incon- 
spicuous statement  of  their  composition.  When  this 
practice  shall  be  followed  more  completely  and  the 
printed  avowal  be  made  in  clearer  letters,  the  busi- 
ness will  be  on  a  better  basis.  For  it  may  very  well 
turn  out  to  be  a  permanent  condition  of  our  market 
that  some  combination  oils  will  be  knowingly  pre- 
ferred to  the  unmixed  product  of  the  olive.  At  pres- 
ent we  know  that  most  of  the  so-called  olive  oil  is 
made  of  more  than  one  ingredient,  unless  it  is  pure 
cotton  seed.  If  mixed  oils  are  to  be  the  accepted 
thing  olive  oil  will  still  be  valuable  as  part  of  the 
better  compounds.  For  medicinal  use  or  for  several 
manufacturing  processes  there  will  be  an  independent 
demand  of  uncertain  volume. 

On  the  whole,  my  belief  is  that  the  production  of 
olive  oil  is  at  present  a  feasible  business,  whose  suc- 
cess, like  that  of  most  manufacturing  operations, 
must  depend  on  skill  and  patience  and  energy  con- 
tinually applied  both  to  processes  and  to  the  work  of 
marketing. 

At  any  rate,  these  beautiful  trees  that,  through 
these  many  years  we  have  tended,  are  now  dangling 
their  multitudinous  green  pendants  before  our  eyes. 
Is  it  only  in  mockery  ?  When  we  have  led  the  bride 
to  the  altar  it  is  a  poor  time  to  turn  back. 


Feijoa  Sellowiana  and  Other  New  Fruits. 

By  Dr.  F.  Fbancbschi,  Santa  Barbara,  at  the  Monteclto  Farmers' 
Institute. 

Among  fruit-bearing  trees  of  recent  introduction, 
a  remarkably  promising  one  is  Feijoa  sellowiana,  a 
native  of  southern  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  which  is 
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known  to  have  withstood  ininjured,  in  France,  tem- 
peratures as  low  as  10''  Fahr.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Myrtaceae,  and  is  closely  related  to 
guavas  and  eugenias.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing, 
bushy  evergreen,  some  15  to  20  feet  high.  Its 
leaves  are  coriaceous,  of  oval  shape,  dark  green 
above  and  whitish  beneath.  The  flowers  are  of  large 
size,  reddish-purple  and  showy.  The  fruits  are  oval, 
about  3x2  inches,  covered  with  yellowish-green,  some- 
what bumpy  skin,  and  are  crowned  with  the  per- 
sistent calyx,  in  the  same  way  as  the  guavas.  By 
those  who  have  tasted  them  (Dr.  Masters  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  being  of  the  number),  the  flesh  is 
described  as  being  white,  juicy,  as  mellow  as  a  good 
pear  and  partaking  of  the  taste  of  pineapples,  straw- 
berries and  guavas.  These  fruits  are  so  highly  per- 
fumed that  baskets  which  have  contained  them  will 
retain  the  spicy  perfume  for  a  long  time. 

From  what  is  said  above  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
finding  market  for  this  new  fruit  which,  very  likely, 
may  be  grown  with  profit,  not  only  in  a  few  privi- 
leged spots  of  southern  California,  but  also  in  other 
parts  of  our  State.  If  propagating  by  seed,  cut- 
tings or  layers  will  prove  too  slow,  we  will  have  to 
resort  to  grafting  or  budding  on  some  appropriate 
stock — guavas  and  eugenias,  I  venture  to  suggest. 

The  strong  plants  that  have  been  imported  from 
France  are  going  to  bloom  next  year,  very  likely, 
and  bear  fruit.  Judging  by  the  rate  other  trees  and 
plants  are  growing  at  Santa  Barbara,  it  will  not 
take  long  before  the  feijoa  also  will  be  distributed  all 
over  California.  Indeed,  this  is  the  spot  where  to 
raise  and  make  trials  of  new  plants. 

In  the  same  line  of  new  introductions,  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  exhibit  before  you  flowers  and  fruits  of 
Aleurites  moluccana,  the  "candle  nut  tree,"  a  na- 
tive of  the  Moluccas  and  the  Philippines,  which  has 
come  in  bearing  when  only  six  years  old  from  seed, 
and  of  Casimiroa  edulis,  the  "  zapote  bianco"  from 
Mexico,  of  about  the  same  age;  also  flowers  of  the 
remarkable  Cas  tanospermum  australe,  the  Moreton 
Bay  chestnut,  from  the  Stevens  place  at  Montecito. 
Of  this  species  a  much  older  and  larger  tree  has  been 
known  to  bear  several  years  already  at  the  Stow 
ranch,  near  La  Patera. 

I  have  also  the  pleasure  of  showing  specimens  of 
the  true  Nephelium  litchi,  the  "Chinese  nut,"  well 
known  to  everybody,  but  whose  introduction  was  at- 
tended with  great  diSiculty;  of  Diospyros  ebenaster, 
the  "  zapote  negro"  of  the  Mexicans,  a  kind  of  per- 
simmon of  large  size  and  excellent  taste  which  is  per- 
fectly black  when  ripe;  and  of  Inga  feuillei,  the  "  pa- 
cay  "  of  Peru,  bearing  large  white  pods  full  of  sweet 
pulp,  very  popular  there.  These  and  many  others 
are  growing  freely  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  new  intro- 
ductions of  useful  and  ornamental  plants  are  coming 
in  every  day. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 


Desert  Birds. 

By  M.  French  Oilman  of  Palm  Springs,  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Indio. 

By  desert  birds  I  mean  all  that  may  be  seen  regu- 
larly during  part  of  the  year,  though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  term  should  include  only  permanent 
residents  and  those  breeding  here  but  going  else- 
where for  the  winter. 

The  casual  observer  would  probably  say  that  bird 
life  on  this  desert,  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen 
species,  is  very  scarce  and  not  much  is  to  be  seen  or 
learned.  But  I  have  counted  about  120  species  of 
land  birds  in  the  vicinity  of  Palm  Springs,  though 
that  place,  being  nearer  the  mountains,  has  a  greater 
variety  than  in  the  valley.  During  the  spring 
and  fall  migrations  the  greatest  number  of  species  is 
to  be  seen,  but  many  are  present  at  any  time.  Many 
of  the  birds  nesting  on  the  desert  are  found  else- 
where, while  others  are  confined  to  this  and  similar 
localities.  Many  birds  winter  here  and  go  to  the 
high  mountains  for  the  summer,  while  others  go  to 
the  north — even  to  Alaska.  As  I  touch  upon  differ- 
ent groups  these  points  will  be  noted. 

Birds  of  Prey. — We  will  begin  with  the  hawks  and 
owls  and  mention  with  them  the  eagles  and  vultures. 
The  California  vulture,  now  nearly  extinct,  was 
formerly  very  numerous.  A  pair  had  a  nest  some 
twenty  years  ago  near  Palm  Springs  ;  but  it  was  in- 
accessible, being  on  a  cliff  several  hundred  feet  high 
and  more  than  perpendicular.  I  measured  a  captive 
vulture — a  male — over  at  Warner's  ranch  last  spring. 
It,  extended  wings,  measured  10  feet.  The  female  is 
often  more  than  12  feet  across  the  wings.  The 
Golden  eagle  is  sometimes  seen  and  breeds  in  the  des- 
ert ranges  of  mountains. 

The  Eed  Tail  hawk  is  rather  common  and  its  nest 
can  be  found  on  some  of  the  craggy  spurs  of  the  foot- 
hills. Cooper's  hawk,  the  dark,  medium-sized  one, 
that  does  nearly  all  the  chicken  stealing,  is  found 
all  over  the  desert,  and  everywhere  else,  I  guess.  It 
nests  in  cottonwood  or  alder  trees  in  all  the  canyons 
and  is  quite  prolific — three  to  five  eggs  to  the  nest.  I 
shot  eight  of  them  at  Palm  Springs  last  month,  and 
all  but  one  had  dined  on  chicken  or  some  game  bird. 
The  one  exception  had  a  chipmunk,  partly  eaten. 


The  pretty  little  desert  sparrowhawk  is  fairly  com- 
mon and  makes  its  nest  in  a  hollow  tree  or  a  hole  in 
the  rocks.  A  somewhat  rare  bird  is  the  Prairie  fal- 
con; but,  if  rare,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It 
has  slim,  pointed  wings,  a  rather  short  tail,  and  is 
probably  the  swiftest-flying  hawk  we  have.  I  saw 
one  chase  and  catch  a  wild  duck  in  the  air  once — 
a  widgeon,  I  think,  the  duck  was.  Another  I  saw 
once  create  confusion  in  a  flock  of  avocets — a  kind  of 
large  snipe.  The  hawk  pursued  the  flock,  knocked 
one  to  the  ground  and  followed  it  down.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  big  Red  Tail  swooped  down  and  took  the  game 
from  the  captor,  who  immediately  took  after  the 
flock  again.  This  time  he  knocked  the  snipe  into 
thick  brush  and  failed  to  get  it ;  so  he  pursued  the 
flock  for  the  third  time  and  secured  his  dinner. 
Other  hawks  seen  occasionally  are  Swainson's, 
Sharp-shinned,  Zone-tailed  and  the  Marsh  and  Duck 
hawks. 

Among  the  owls  we  have  the  Western  Horned,  the 
Long-eared,  the  Burrowing  and  the  Barn,  or  Mon- 
key-faced, owl.  These  are  all  familiar  and  need  no 
comment.  I  once  saw  a  rather  interesting  fight  be- 
tween a  Barn  owl  and  a  Swainson  hawk,  in  which  the 
owl  was  defeated  and  completely  disabled.  I  caught 
him  and  patched  him  up  and  after  a  few  days  he  took 
his  departure  on  wing. 

Woodpeckers. — The  woodpeckers  form  an  inter- 
esting family,  though  we  have  but  few  kinds  here  on 
the  desert.  The  Red-shafted  flicker,  western  repre- 
sentative of  the  eastern  Yellowhammer,  or  Golden- 
winged  woodpecker,  is  the  largest  and  best  known. 
He  does  not  confine  himself  to  trees,  but  alights  on 
the  ground  sometimes  and  eats  ants  and  bugs,  digging 
in  the  soil  with  his  beak,  instead  of  scratching  with 
claws.  Next  in  size  comes  the  Lewis  woodpecker,  a 
shiny  greenish-black  with  pink  breast,  crimson  cheeks 
and  a  white  collar  around  his  neck.  He  is  a  north- 
ern bird  and  his  visits  here  are  rare,  three  being  seen 
at  Palm  Springs  last  winter  and  one  shot  at  Mar- 
tinez. Two  little  speckled  black  and  white  woodpeck- 
ers, with  red  heads,  are  among  the  smallest  of  the 
family.  I  have  found  their  nests  in  the  trunks  of  the 
Spanish  bayonet,  or  yucca  baccata,  and  in  the  large 
flower  stalks  of  the  mescal  yucca.  1  once  shot  a 
Lower  California  woodpecker  at  Palm  Springs — the 
St.  Lucas  woodpecker — and  it  is  said  that  the  Gila 
woodpecker  sometimes  strays  across  the  line  from 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  Roadrunner  needs  no  description,  though  per- 
haps not  all  of  you  have  seen  him  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  But  he  is  here  and  makes  his  large,  bulky 
nest  in  a  cholla  cactus,  or  a  mesquite  or  a  palo  verde 
tree. 

Quail. — Three  species  of  quail  or  partridge  are 
found  in  parts  of  the  desert — the  Valley  quail,  or 
California  partridge,  the  Desert  quail,  or  Gambel's 
partridge,  and  the  Mountain  quail,  or  Plumed  part- 
ridge. The  Desert  quail  is  the  most  common  in  this 
vicinity,  the  other  two  being  commoner  in  the  hills 
and  canyons.  On  the  Mesa  del  Pinyons  I  have  seen 
the  three  species  drinking  from  one  spring.  One  or 
two  instances  have  been  known  where  the  species 
crossed  ;  but  it  rarely  happens,  and  hybrids  are  sel- 
dom found.  Albinos  are  more  often  seen,  ranging 
from  buff  or  cream  color,  spotted  with  white,  or  even 
pure  white.  The  number  of  eggs  in  a  nest  varies.  I 
have  found  twenty-five  in  a  Valley  quail's  nest  and 
nineteen  in  that  of  the  Mountain  quail. 

The  swallow  family  rather  gives  us  the  go-by. 
Seven  varieties  of  swallows  and  swifts  may  be  seen 
during  the  migrations,  but  they  go  elsewhere  to  re- 
side. 

Three  humming  birds  favor  us  with  a  sight  of  their 
beauty,  but  only  one  remains  to  establish  a  home  un- 
der the  "  Desert  Act."  The  nighthawk  may  be  seen 
wheeling  about  in  early  evening,  and,  as  darkness 
comes  on,  his  first  cousin,  the  dusky  whippoorwill, 
may  be  seen,  and  during  the  night  may  be  heard  ex- 
pressing his  sympathy  for  the  much-abused  William. 
I  remember  the  first  nighthawk  I  ever  saw  at  close 
quarters.  I  thought  I  had  found  a  very  large  mouth 
with  a  small  bird  attached  to  it.  The  bird  had  a 
broken  wing,  and,  after  I  discovered  that  his  "  mouth 
was  much  worse  than  his  masticating  powers,"  I 
took  him,  or  her,  perhaps,  home,  and  tried  to  hatch 
out  some  cactus  wren's  eggs  with  "it."  During 
the  day  the  bird  sat  on  them  all  right,  but  at 
night  the  eggs  were  neglected  and  were  always  cold 
in  the  morning. 

Flycatchers.— Nine  flycatchers  may  be  seen  at 
various  times  of  the  year,  and  four  of  them  nest  here 
— two  of  which  are  migratory.  The  kingbird,  or  Ar- 
kansaw  flycatcher,  and  the  Ash-throated  flycatcher 
nest,  but  leave  for  the  winter,  while  the  other  two — 
Say's  Phoebe  and  the  Black  Phoebe — stay  the  year 
round. 

The  Finches. — The  sparrow,  or  finch,  family  is 
well  represented  :  twenty-three  species,  which  I  have 
seen.  They  were  divided  as  follows:  Ten  sparrows 
proper,  two  of  which  nest  with  us — the  Lark  spar- 
row and  the  Sage  sparrow;  six  finches,  two  nesting 
here;  four  Towhees,  two  nesting  here  and  two  in  the 
mountains ;  two  Grosbeaks,  none  of  which  make 
homes  with  us.  One  of  the  Grosbeaks  included  is  a 
stray  and  is  counted  because  of  the  one  specimen  I 
saw  at  Palm  Springs  in  1897.  It  is  the  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak,  an  Eastern  bird  and  very  handsome.  The 
1  other  two — the  Blue  Grosbeak  and  Black-headed — 


are  here  a  short  time  in  the  spring,  when  the  latter 
pays  his  compliments  to  our  ripe  apricots.  The  gray 
bird,  with  black  around  the  beak,  that  we  see  around 
our  woodpiles  and  fences,  is  Albert's  Towhee,  and  in 
California  is  confined  to  this  desert.  They  pull  and 
scratch  up  young  alfalfa,  as  one  of  our  Martinez 
neighbors  can  testify.  The  Red-headed  linnet  or 
House-finch,  or,  as  some  fruit  men  call  him,  the  "Dam 
bird,"  is  found  everywhere  and  is  into  everything  in 
the  fruit  line.  I  shot  over  1000  of  them  with  a  shot- 
gun in  a  Banning  prune  orchard  two  years  ago. 
Another  bird  which  the  early  apricot  men  swear  at 
is  the  handsome  Louisiana  Tanager,  a  black  and  yel- 
low bird  with  a  firey-red  head.  "They  come  in  the 
spring  when  apricots  begin  to  ripen  and  stay  until 
the  crop  is  picked;  then  they  go  to  the  mountains  for 
the  summer. 

Orioles. — The  orioles  number  three  species,  two  of 
which,  the  Arizona  Hooded  and  Bullock's  oriole,  are 
quite  common.  The  other,  Scott's  oriole,  is  more  of 
a  Mexican  bird  and  quite  rare.  It  occasionally  rests 
in  the  desert  canyons,  in  a  palm  tree  or  a  yucca.  I 
found  four  young  ones  in  Palm  canyon  last  spring. 

Wrens. — Six  wrens  are  included  among  our  birds. 
The  largest  is  the  well  known  Cactus  wren,  nesting 
in  the  cactus  or  any  spiny  shrub.  The  Canyon  and 
the  Rock  wren  are  others  breeding  in  this  vicinity. 

The  wood  warblers  are  an  interesting  race  of 
pretty  little  birds,  but  we  catch  glimpses  of  them 
only  during  the  migrations ;  with  one  exception, 
however,  as  Audubon's  warbler  spends  most  of  the 
winter  in  the  valleys  and  deserts. 

Two  little  gnatcatchers  nest  in  our  vicinity — the 
Western  and  the  Plumbeous  gnatcatcher. 

Sleeping  Nests. — A  most  interesting  little  bird  is 
the  Verdin,  or  Yellow-headed  bushtit.  It  is  but  lit- 
tle larger  than  a  humming  bird  and  has  a  yellow  head 
and  red  shoulders,  the  rest  of  the  plummage  being  a 
brownish  gray.  It  builds  the  oval-shaped  nests,  with 
short  neck  and  entrance  on  one  side  that  we  see  in 
the  mesquite,  palo  verde  and  Daley's  thorn  trees.  A 
queer  fact  about  the  bird  is  that  both  male  and  female 
build  winter  nests  in  which  to  roost  at  night,  the 
nests  being  usually  quite  close  together. 

Blackbirds. — Four  blackbirds  visit  us  occasion- 
ally, but  do  not  stay  long.  They  are  the  Yellow- 
headed,  Brewer's  and  two  varieties  of  the  Redwing. 
And  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Dwarf  Cow- 
bird,  which  greatly  resembles  BrcAier's  blackbird, 
but  is  only  about  half  the  size.  I  shot  a  partial  Albino 
last  week;  it  was  dark-spotted  and  streaked  with 
cream  color. 

Of  the  thrushes  there  are  five,  chief  of  which  is  the 
mocking  bird,  which  is  now  seldom  seen  here,  as  com- 
pared with  its  numbers  a  few  years  ago. 

The  robin  cheers  our  grooves  all  winter,  and  twice 
have  I  seen  the  Alaska  robin,  or  Varied  thrush,  on 
the  desert.  The  Hermit  thrush  appears  during  se- 
vere winters,  and  I  have  seen  Townsend's  Solitaire 
thrush  two  or  three  times. 

The  thrashers  are  four  in  number,  the  most  com- 
mon around  Martinez  and  Toros  being  the  Crissal 
thrasher,  while  Le  Conte's  thrasher  predominates  at 
Palm  Springs  and  towards  Banning.  In  fact,  I  have 
seen  Crissal's  west  of  Palm  Springs  and  only  four 
specimens  there.  Both  are  resident  where  found. 
The  Sage  thrasher  appears  during  the  spring  migra- 
tion, but  never  in  the  fall. 

The  Western  and  the  Azure  bluebirds  spend  the 
winter  with  us,  but  leave  for  the  high  mountains  and 
the  north  in  the  spring.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  all— the 
Phainopepla.  This  is  the  shiny  black-crested  bird 
with  big  white  patches  on  its  wings,  and  may  be  seen 
all  winter  eating  mistletoe  berries  in  the  tops  of  the 
mesquites.  It  is  somewhat  related  to  the  Cedar 
Waxwing,  which  I  include  in  this  list  on  the  strength 
of  a  single  specimen  seen  at  Palm  Springs. 

Three  vireos  may  be  seen  at  times,  but  they  are  of 
an  obscure  greenish-gray  tint  and  hard  to  identify. 
The  Ruby-crowned  kinglet  is  a  winter  visitor,  as  is 
also  the  Chat,  a  fine  yellow-breasted  singer,  but  very 
shy.  One  vermilion  flycatcher,  a  Mexican  bird,  has 
been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Palm  Springs.  This  ends 
my  list,  by  no  means  complete,  as  only  the  more 
prominent  members  of  each  group  have  received  at- 
tention. 

Crows  and  Jays. — The  crow  and  jay  family  are 
represented  by  the  Raven  crow,  California  jay,  Pin- 
yon  jay  and  Mountain  or  Blue-fronted  jay.  The  raven 
nests  on  the  crags  of  our  mountain  spurs  and  at  times 
becomes  quite  tame  about  our  ranches.  The  crow 
merely  comes  through  our  country  occasionally.  Al- 
binos are  sometimes  seen,  a  pure  white  one  being  seen 
for  a  number  of  years  around  Warner  ranch,  in  San 
Diego  county.  At  Banning  a  spotted  crow  (black  and 
white)  was  noticed  for  two  years.  The  California  jay 
is  common  in  all  our  desert  canyons,  while  the  Blue- 
fronted  jay  is  seen  only  in  the  higher  mountains.  The 
Pinyon  jay  or  Blue  crow  is  a  wandering,  restless, 
noisy  bird  about  the  size  of  a  jay.  It  is  quite  common 
in  all  the  pinyon  districts  of  the  deserts,  but  seems  to 
change  its  range  occasionally,  leaving  a  locality  for 
two  or  three  years  and  then  returning  ;  possibly  their 
traveling  coincides  with  the  pinyon  crop,  which  bears 
bi-annually. 

The  Meadow  lark  is  with  us  some  seasons,  while  the 
Desert  Horned  lark  is  quite  common. 
1     The  California  Shrike  is  quite  common  all  over  the 
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desert  and  needs  no  comment.  The  Intermediate 
White-crown  sparrow  is  with  us  all  winter,  and  quite 
tame  about  our  doorways,  even  cominf?  into  the 
houses.  The  lark  Bunting^  is  occasionally  seen  during 
the  spring  migrations.  Two  water  ousels  have  been 
seen  in  Palm  canyon,  and  they  probably  nest  higher 
in  the  mountains. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


California  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Meeting. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


To  THE  Editor:— The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  California  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association 
was  called  to  order  at  Sacramento,  September  13, 
mOl,  with  President  C.  P.  Bailey  of  San  Jose  in  the 
chair.  After  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  the  president  spoke  at  length  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Angora  business  in  America. 

The  last  year  has  been  an  unusually  good  one  for 
the  Angora  farmer  in  California.  Throughout  the 
State  feed  has  been  good  and  the  goats  generally  are 
fat.  The  woather  during  kidding  season  was  favor- 
able and  farmers  raised  a  large  percentage  of  kids. 

There  has  been  quite  a  demand  for  Angoras  in  the 
Middle  West,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Illinois, 
and  in  some  of  the  New  England  States.  Five  years 
ago  probably  there  were  not  over  500  Angora  goats 
in  Iowa,  but  to-day  there  may  be  30,000  head.  The 
Eastern  farmers  have  just  commenced  to  learn  that 
the  Angora  will  clean  the  brush  off  the  farm  and 
allow  the  blue  grass  to  grow.  Cattle  do  not  object 
to  feeding  with  the  goats,  so  the  farmer  feeds  two 
lots  of  animals  on  the  same  land.  Many  farmers  have 
bought  goats  for  brush-land  clearers  and  they  have 
proven  very  satisfactory  workers. 

Along  the  foothills  of  California  several  new  farm- 
ers ha\-e  bought  goats,  so  that  California  bids  fair  to 
hold  her  reputation  as  one  of  the  largest  mohair  pro- 
ducing States  in  the  Union. 

The  Government  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
informing  the  American  farmer  about  the  Angora 
goat.  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Thompson  wrote  a  very  valuable 
book  upon  the  subject,  which  the  Government 
printed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington will  send  this  work  free  upon  application. 

Importation  from  Turkey.  —  The  president  re- 
ported a  large  demand  for  the  get  of  his  imported 
African  bucks,  and  those  who  had  tried  them  thought 
well  of  this  strain. 

For  a  number  of  years  goat  men  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  trying  to  get  the  Sultan  to  allow 
new  blood  to  be  exported  from  Turkey  to  America. 
The  Sultan  had  absolutely  refused  to  allow  any  to 
leave  the  Ottoman  empire.  At  last  Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey 
has  made  a  trip  into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  and  he 
has  selected  and  exported,  not  without  considerable 
personal  risk,  four  of  as  fine  animals  as  could  be 
found  in  the  best  mohair  districts  of  Turkey.  These 
goats  bring  the  only  new  blood  to  America  which  has 
come  directly  from  Turkey  in  over  twenty-five  years. 
One  of  the  bucks,  Beibazar,  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  animals  which  has  ever  come  to  America  from 
any  country,  and  all  of  the  stock  is  doing  well.  The 
bucks  are  now  doing  service  on  one  of  Mr.  Bailey's 
California  ranches.  The  blood  from  this  importation 
will  be  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  Merced  County.— Mr.  Wright,  a  large  stock- 
raiser  of  Merced  county,  said  that  he  owned  over 
2000  head  of  Angoras  and  that  his  clip  averaged  be- 
tween four  and  five  pounds  of  mohair  per  head.  His 
goats  paid  the  best  interest  of  any  of  his  live  stock. 
He  had  tried  shearing  twice  a  year,  but  believed 
that  he  received  more  money  and  less  trouble  by 
shearing  once  a  year.  This  year  he  had  raised  over 
100%  increase.  His  goats  live  principally  upon  oak 
brush.  In  the  fall  he  runs  them  upon  barley  stubble. 
He  is  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  range 
near  his  ranch,  and  he  expects  to  increase  his  goat 
flocks  considerably.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the 
African  strains  which  he  has  introduced  into  his  herd. 

In  Shasta  County.— Mr.  Winmer,  who  has  been  in 
the  Angora  business  in  Shasta  county  for  the  last 
twenty-three  years,  reported  that  Mr.  Bliss,  whom 
he  had  authorized  to  get  a  Turkish  buck  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $500,  while  he  was  visiting  Constanti- 
nople, had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  animal. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  Asia  Minor  importa- 
tion and  made  arrangements  for  some  new  blood,  as 
did  several  of  those  present. 

Reoistuation. — The  matter  of  registration  came 
before  the  Association,  and  some  expressed  their  in- 
tention of  joining  the  American  Angora  Goat  Breed- 
ers' organization.  Some  of  the  members  said  they 
would  probably  take  stock  to  the  exhibit  at  Kansas 
City  ia  October.  Mr.  Bailey  said  he  would  probably 
show  a  carload  of  fine  stock  there.  Every  one  pres- 
ent expressed  satisfaction  with  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  year. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  president  was  re- 
elected in  spite  of  his  protest  that  he  had  already 
been  sufficiently  honored  by  the  Association  and  felt 
that  some  one  else  should  be  given  a  chance.  The 
result  of  the  election  was  as  follows:  President,  C. 
P.  Bailey;  vice-president,  W.  W.  Wright;  treasurer, 
J.  M.  Wimmer;  secretary,  C.  E.  Bailey. 

C.  E.  Bailey,  Secretary. 
1400  N.  Fourth  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Mediterranean  birds — 
undreamed  of  fifty  or 


A  Talk  on  Poultry, 

By  A.  Warren  Robinson  in  the  Napa  Register. 
While  there  are  numerous  flocks  of  poultry  in  this 
valley,  it  must  be  said  that  there  are  very  few  pure 
bred  fowls.  Especially  is  this  to  be  noted  on  the 
farms.  This  state  of  things  is  because  the  farmer 
thinks  there  is  little  profit  in  poultry  anyway,  or 
that  one  fowl  is  to  him  like  any  other,  whatever  the 
variety  may  be. 

Fancy  Poultry.— The  term  "fancy  poultry"  is 
often  erroneously  applied  to  pure  bred  fowls,  in  the 
sense  that  said  fowls  are  too  costly,  too  well  bred  for 
the  average  poultry  keeper  to  own.  But,  while  the 
first  cost  of  a  well  bred  fowl  may  be  more  than  that 
of  the  mongrel,  it  is  the  greatest  economy  to  own 
them.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  standard  varieties 
represent  many  years  of  painstaking  breeding,  the 
principal  object  ever  kept  in  mind  being  the  produc- 
tion of  fowls  that  will  lay  the  greatest  number  of  eggs 
in  a  given  time.  Each  breed  has  its  earnest  advo- 
cates. They  have  succeeded  so  well  in  their  efforts 
that,  at  the  present  day,  fowls  of  all  varieties— 
whether  they  are  the  more  quiet,  sluggish  Asiatic 
breeds  or  the  more  sprightly 
have  attained  an  excellence 
even  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Certainly  the  poultry  keeper  should  have  fowls  in 
which  he  can  take  a  pardonable  pride — well  bred, 
well  kept,  carefully  tended  and  sheltered  from  chill- 
ing winds  and  frosty  night  air.  His  main  object  will 
be  to  produce  as  many  eggs  as  possible,  to  do  which 
he  must  have  the  best  fowls  obtainable.  The  very 
best  can  now  be  procured  of  breeders  who  make  a 
specialty  of  the  business,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
considering  the  time  and  expense  required  to  breed 
birds  in  all  their  excellence. 

Breeding  Up. — If  one  thinks  it  too  expensive  to 
purchase  outright  a  flock  of  first-class  fowls,  he  can 
get  a  well  bred  cock,  not  necessarily  one  having  all 
the  points  that  go  toward  the  making  of  a  show  bird, 
but  one  that  will  be  a  good  breeder,  and  put  him  with 
the  common  fowls  found  on  so  many  of  our  farms.  In- 
fuse new  blood  year  by  year,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
flock  will  be  vastly  improved. 

This  is  a  plea,  poorly  expressed,  for  better  poultry 
in  our  county.  'There  are  a  score  or  two  of  persons 
who  keep  pure  bred  fowls  in  this  vicinity,  where 
there  should  be  hundreds.  A  good  flock,  well  cared 
for,  is  a  paying  investment.  As  a  side  issue  on  our 
farms,  money  is  made  in  keeping  fowls.  It  costs  no 
more  to  care  for  the  best  procurable  than  it  does  to 
raise  mongrels — a  mixture  of  all  varieties  often  seen 
on  our  farms. 

Care. — Poultry  stock  should  be  good  and  also 
adapted  to  the  location  and  the  objects  of  the  keeper. 
Among  thoroughbred  poultry  there  is  little  differ- 
ence in  the  different  breeds  so  far  as  their  economical 
points  are  concerned,  but  on  the  farm  a  solid,  strong 
breed  is  best— one  that,  given  a  free  range  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  season,  will  be  largely  able 
to  take  care  of  itself. 

While  fowls  need  good  shelter  and  careful  atten- 
tion, there  is  little  need  in  our  climate  of  building  ex- 
pensive houses,  such  as  are  common  and  probably 
necessary  in  the  colder  States  in  the  East.  Even 
here  in  California,  one  frequently  sees  poultry  houses 
that  have  cost  far  more  than  need  be.  We  too  often 
pattern  after  Eastern  methods  when  we  build,  taking 
up  with  the  advice  some  authority  there  has  given, 
giving  no  thought  to  the  great  difference  in  the  cli- 
mates of  the  two  localities. 

Shelter  from  winds  and  storms,  freedom  from 
draughts,  abundant  ventilation — these  are  some  of 
the  principal  points  one  needs  to  keep  in  mind  when 
he  arranges  the  buildings  in  his  hen  yard.  In  erect- 
ing brooder  houses  some  of  us  fall  into  the  error  of 
making  them  too  comfortable  for  the  little  chicks— 
too  much  sunlight,  too  many  windows.  There  is  little 
provision  made  for  ventilation.  The  youngsters  are 
often  coddled  till  they  become  weakened,  placed  on 
the  direct  road  to  the  cemetery,  back  of  the  building. 
There  is  danger  that  roup  will  develop  from  colds 
contracted  during  the  cool,  damp  mornings  of  early 
fall.  Especially  is  there  need  to  look  after  the  late 
chickens.  A  slight  cold  often  develops  into  dis- 
temper, followed  by  roup. 

OvERFEEDiNd. — A  friend  has  lost  a  number  of  fine 
hens  of  late,  dying  from  some  unaccountable  cause — 
not  all  old,  weak  hens,  but  young,  plump  birds  as 
well.  In  such  a  case,  where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
trouble,  upon  dissecting  the  fowl  the  liver  will  be 
found  to  be  diseased.  This  organ  will  be  of  a  pale 
color  with  numerous  white  spots  scattered  over  the 
surface.  This  trouble  is  often  due  to  overfeeding. 
There  is  danger  of  this  where  a  hearty  mash  is  fed, 
either  morning  or  at  night.  Hens  will  gorge  them- 
selves with  this  ration,  the  result  often  being  a  dis- 
ordered stomach  and  a  torpid  liver.  The  better  way 
is  to  feed  the  meals,  of  which  the  mash  is  composed, 
in  a  dry  stat^.  This  will  obviate  all  overcrowding  of 
the  digestive  organs.  It  is  a  cheaper  method  of 
feeding  and  will  result  in  a  larger  egg  supply.  Best 
results  are  obtained  when  animal  food  in  some  shape 
is  used  daily,  preferably  in  the  shape  of  meat  meal  or 
blood  meal. 


A  Valley  That  Needs  Water. 


By  W.  E.  WiLSiE,  at  the  Nordhofl  Farmers'  Institute. 

It  is  not  my  aim  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  water 
supply  of  this  valley,  but  simply  to  throw  out  some 
hints  gained  from  observation  in  the  nearly  fourteen 
years  I  have  been  a  resident  in  this  valley. 

Evolution. — In  the  first  place,  years  ago  it  was 
thought  that  the  natural  rainfall  was  sufficient  for  all 
needs,  except  in  a  few  favored  places  where  citrus 
trees  would  grow,  and  the  water  from  the  canyons 
would  supply  this.  At  that  time,  as  all  the  fruit 
shows,  fruit  was  exhibited  under  a  big  placard  which 
read  as  follows:  "Grown  without  irrigation,"  as 
though  the  land  where  that  fruit  was  grown  was  the 
most  desirable,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  produce 
crops  profitably  without  having  to  go  to  the  expense 
for  water.  This  theory  was  soon  exploded:  First, 
for  the  reason  that  the  fruit  grown  on  irrigated  land 
was  superior;  and,  second,  as  the  dry  years  came  on, 
the  unirrigated  land  produced  nothing,  or  very  little. 
Then  came  the  search  for  water. 

Seekino  Water. — The  first  theory  advanced  was 
that  of  large  storage  reservoirs,  where  the  surplus 
winter  rainfall  could  be  saved  for  summer  use.  'This 
proved  of  value  only  in  a  few  isolated  cases  where  the 
site  chosen  was  sufficiently  flat  so  that  a  large  quan- 
tity could  be  held  back  by  the  construction  of  a  com- 
paratively low  dam;  but  most  of  our  canyons  are  too 
steep  to  be  of  use  for  the  purpose.  The  next  was  to 
put  submerged  dams  in  the  canyons  and  bring  the 
bottom  water  to  the  surface.  This,  too,  while  it  was 
successful  in  a  small  way,  did  not  answer  the  purpose 
desired.  Then  came  the  theory  that  we  must  run 
tunnels  into  the  mountains,  and  build  canyons  with 
shale  that  would  let  large  quantities  of  water  out  into 
the  valley  below.  This  proved  hard  on  the  men  who 
undertook  it,  for  in  this  valley  it  was  individual  effort 
which  in  most  cases  brought  the  individual  to  the  end 
of  his  pocketbook  before  he  had  reached  the  amount 
of  water  required  to  repay  him.  The  next  thing  was 
the  well,  which  so  far  has  proved  a  success.  We  have 
proved  where  our  water  is  ;  in  fact,  all  the  work  done 
has  in  a  measure  helped  to  show  this  :  that  our  avail- 
able water  is  below  us,  and  not  above  ;  so  we  must 
calculate  on  raising  it,  and  not  on  its  running  to  us 
by  gravity. 

It  has  been  proved  conclusively,  I  think,  that  from 
the  number  of  wells  already  sunk,  water  can  be 
reached  in  paying  quantities  by  sinking;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is  simply  fool- 
ish for  an  individual  to  tunnel. 

A  Proposition. — Looking  into  the  formation  of  this 
valley,  we  find  lying  across  the  east  end  and  along  the 
north  and  upper  sides  of  the  valley  a  series  of  ledges, 
mostly  sandstone,  a  few  of  limestone,  of  different  kinds 
and  colors,  but  all  solid.  At  the  east  end  of  the  val- 
ley this  series  of  ledges  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
wide.  As  you  go  west  along  the  north  side,  the 
ledges  are  covered  for  one-half  mile  on  the  south, 
while  the  north  quarter  is  still  above  the  valley.  Now 
it  is  in  this  series  of  ledges  that  we  can  find  our  avail- 
able water.  These  ledges  are  solid  and  have  an  in- 
cline of  perhaps  45%  into  the  mountain,  and  are  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  20  feet  or  more,  and 
are  interladen  with  shale — brown,  blue  and  black — in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet,  while  be- 
hind these  ledges  is  about  half  a  mile  of  brown  shale. 
All  this  shale  carries  water,  moving  from  east  to 
west  through  the  whole  series  of  ledges.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  a  fact,  by  the  sinking  of  the 
Whidden-Double  well  at  the  south  edge  of  these 
ledges  to  the  Sherman  Thacher  well  on  the  north  edge, 
with  the  intermediate  wells ;  for  water  has  been 
struck  in  all  of  these  wells  at  from  40  to  100  feet,  and 
has  increased  with  every  layer  of  shale  that  was 
passed  through.  How  to  reach  this  water  and  bring 
it  to  the  surface  is  the  question. 

A  Plan. — Three  things  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  development  of  water  : 

First. — It  must  be  developed  above  the  land  where 
it  is  to  be  used. 
Second. — The  cost  of  development. 
■Third. — The  expense  of  raising  it. 
If  I  am  right  in  my  conclusions,  there  are  but  two 
feasible  plans  for  getting  this  water  :  First,  by  sink- 
ing wells  at  intervals  across  the  whole  stratification 
and  putting  in  pumping  plants,  and  the  other,  which 
I  think  more  feasible  and  far  better,  to  combine  the 
well  and  the  tunnel,  sink  a  shaft  as  deep  as  could  be 
conveniently  worked,  say,  300  feet;  drop  back  25  feet 
or  more  from  the  bottom,  and,  by  drifting,  crosscut 
these  ledges  for  a  half  mile  into  the  mountains,  and 
bring  the  water  all  to  one  place  by  gravity  ;  then  put 
in  a  plant  and  raise  it  to  the  surface.  The  cost  of  the 
work  I  roughly  estimate  at  $2.n,000.  How  can  it  be 
done  ?  I  say:  easily  by  co-operation.  Every  person 
in  the  Ojai  is  interested  in  a  good  water  supply.  Or- 
ganize a  stock  company  and  incorporate  for  $100,000 
with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $10,000  ;  begin  operations, 
and  you  could  easily  sell  the  stock  as  it  would  be 
needed.  Sell  stock  to  our  home  people  ;  everybody 
would  take  some;  and  after  the  work  has  progressed 
far  enough  to  ensure  success  to  the  enterprise,  out- 
side capital  can  be  had  for  the  asking — yes,  without 
asking. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Canning  Season  Closing.— Oakland 
Enquirer:  The  season's  pack  of  fruit  at 
the  California  Canneries  Co.'s  plant  at 
Emeryville  is  almost  finished,  although  it 
will  be  late  next  month  before  the  last  can 
is  stored  away.  There  are  at  present 
about  175  hands  employed,  and  peaches 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit 
handled,  apricots  long  since  having  gone 
out  of  market.  Some  string  beans  and  a 
few  other  vegetables  are  also  being  put 
up.  Most  of  the  fruit  is  shipped  away  as 
fast  as  it  is  canned,  but  there  is  always 
some  left  over  and  stored  until  the  first  of 
the  following  year,  when  it  brings  good 
prices  if  placed  on  the  market  at  the 
proper  time. 

GLENN. 

Light  Rains  not  Likely  to  Injure 
Grain.— Ex-State  Prison  Director  Edgar 
J.  De  Pue,  in  an  interview  with  the  Wil- 
lows Journal,  says:  "While  it  is  true 
that  the  railroad  company  has  provided 
warehouses  at  all  important  points  along 
its  lines,  there  are  many  sidings  where 
there  are  none,  and  it  is  at  these  points 
where  the  farmers  will  suffer.  Rain  gen- 
erally falls  before  the  first  of  October. 
Half  an  inch  may  not  result  in  any  injury, 
for  the  reason  that  the  sacking  absorbs 
the  moisture  before  it  reaches  the  grain, 
and,  the  soil  being  so  dry,  no  dampness 
arises.  But  should  the  fall  of  rain  be  over 
half  an  inch,  the  earth  gets  soaked  and 
the  mildewing  of  the  wheat  quickly  fol- 
lows." 

KINGS. 

Pretty  Prolific. — Hanford  Sentinel: 
A.  M.  Stone,  a  dairyman  of  this  county, 
has  a  cow  that  has  presented  him  with 
four  calves  inside  of  eleven  months,  which 
netted  him  $18,  to  say  nothing  of  her  milk. 

Raisin  Crop  Will  be  Short.— Le- 
moore  Leader:  The  bulk  of  the  raisin 
crop  in  this  county  is  now  on  the  trays, 
and  the  prediction  that  the  crop  would  be 
very  light  is  now  being  duly  verified.  In 
some  vineyards  the  crop  is  only  one-third 
what  it  was  last  year.  In  a  few  small 
vineyards,  not  affected  by  frost,  the  crops 
were  as  heavy  as  last  year,  but  such  vine- 
yards are  few  and  far  between.  It  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  the  raisin 
crop  of  Kings  county  will  not  be  over  60% 
of  what  it  was  last  year. 

MADERA. 
To  Quarantine  Against  Phyl- 
loxera.— Hanford  Journal:  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  Hughes  has  been 
requested  by  the  Madera  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  obtain  a  map  of  the  districts  in- 
fected with  phylloxera  in  Fresno  and  to 
deliver  it  to  the  Italian-Swiss  winery  in 
Madera,  and  to  ask  that  company  to  can- 
cel all  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  grapes 
in  the  proscribed  area.  Unless  this  should 
be  done  a  quarantine  will  be  declared 
against  all  Fresno  grapes. 

MENDOCINO. 

Hop  Picking  Finished.— Ukiah  Dis- 
patch-Democrat :  Hop  picking  in  this 
valley  is  now  about  completed  and  the 
many  Indians  and  campers  who  have  been 
in  our  midst  the  past  few  weeks  are  grad- 
ually returning  home.  The  hop  crop  will 
not  be  as  large  as  first  estimated,  as  the 
cold,  windy  days  of  last  spring  did  some 
considerable  damage.  Then,  too,  the  hot 
weather  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  the  first  of  August  came  at  the  wrong 
time  and  did  some  injury.  Fully  $40,^*00 
has  been  paid  out  for  picking,  however, 
and  the  output  of  the  valley  will  be  at 
least  1,300,000  pounds  of  dried  hops. 

NAPA. 

Wine  Making  in  Progress.— St. 
Helena  Star:  Wine  making  has  com- 
menced in  St.  Helena  and  vicinity,  but  is 
progressing  slowly  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  grapes.  In  some  parts  of  the 
valley  the  crop  is  better  than  was  ex- 
pected, but  upon  the  whole  it  is  very  short 
—little  more  than  half  a  yield.  The  price 
seems  to  have  settled  down  to  from  $25  to 
$26.50  per  ton,  the  latter  figure  being 
really  the  buying  rate.  The  quality  of 
the  grapes  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  the 
rain  thus  far  has  not  wrought  any  injury. 

ORANGE. 
The  Olive  Crop.— Santa  Ana  Blade: 
Orange  county  olive  growers  are  disturbed 
over  the  fact  that  this  season  there  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  500  tons  of  olives  on 
the  trees  in  this  county,  and  so  far  as  now 
known  there  is  no  market  for  half  that 
quantity.  In  fact  there  is  no  sure  market 
at  all,  for  since  the  death  of  James  Hill  of 
the  Los  Angeles  pickling  works,  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  the  quantity  heretofore 
marketed  at  that  establishment  will  be 
needed  in  the  future.  So  something  has 
to  be  done  and  done  quickly,  or  olive 
growers  stand  to  lose  practically  the  whole 
of  the  crop.  And  this  matter  is  consid- 
ered so  serious  that  those  interested  have 


decided  to  make  an  effort  to  remedy  the 
existing  evil,  and  to  that  end  the  estab- 
lishment and  organization  of  an  Olive 
Growers'  Association  has  been  suggested, 
the  object  of  which  will  be  to  provide  a 
market  for  the  crop.  It  has  been  further 
suggested  that  a  pickle  factory  be  estab- 
lished here  at  which  the  olive  crop  might 
be  taken  care  of  both  by  pickling  the  fruit 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  To  this 
end  a  meeting  of  olive  growers  was  held 
this  afternoon  in  the  office  of  Judge  Vic- 
tor Montgomery,  to  consider  ways  and 
means  to  provide  for  the  emergency  and 
to  hear  any  suggestions  which  might  be 
offered  looking  to  the  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Upland  Citrus  Association.— On- 
tario Record -Observer:  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Upland  Citrus  Association  was 
held  last  Saturday  at  their  packing  house 
at  North  Ontario.  The  following  board 
of  directors  was  elected:  Jas.  L.  Paul, 
president;  L.  S.  Dyar,  vice-president;  A. 
P.  Harwood,  W.  T.  Leeke,  T.  F.  Mahar. 
The  directors  afterward  re-elected  Chas. 
D.  Adams  as  secretary  and  manager.  The 
Upland  made  a  brilliant  record  the  first 
year  of  its  existence,  some  four  ago,  and 
has  never  been  able  to  lose  the  habit  then 
acquired.  The  first  year  it  shipped  forty- 
four  carloads  and  paid  its  members  $15,- 
000  for  their  fruit;  the  season  preceding 
this  one  it  shipped  152  carloads  and  paid 
its  members  $77,000;  this  season  it  shipped 
681  carloads  and  paid  its  members,  in 
round  numbers,  $250,000  in  cash.  The 
record,  as  compared  with  last  year,  shows 
an  increase  in  membership  of  over  100% 
and  an  increase  in  shipments  of  over  300%. 
Averaging  for  the  whole  season,  all  pools, 
varieties,  grades  and  sizes  of  all  fruit  re- 
ceived, shows  an  average  payment  made 
to  members  of  $1.60  per  100  pounds  or 
$1.12  per  box,  and  averaging  for  the 
whole  season  all  pools,  grades  and  sizes  of 
all  navels  received  shows  an  average  pay- 
ment to  members  of  $1.59J  per  100  pounds 
or  $1.11  J  per  box. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Success  With  Sugar  Beets. — Lodi 
Sentinel:  Arthur  Thornton  of  New  Hope 
is  probably  the  only  farmer  in  this  county 
who  has  persisted  in  sugar-beet  raising 
after  the  failures  which  attended  the  first 
attempts.  This  year  he  has  twenty-one 
acres  of  beets,  which  will  yield  4000  sacks. 
He  has  received  reports  from  the  sugar 
factory  regarding  his  first  three  ship- 
ments, and  these  reports  show  that  the 
percentage  of  saccharine  matter  was  19.2, 
20.5  and  18.8.  This  is  very  high.  A  per- 
centage of  13  or  14  will  do,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  factory  receives  any  beets  higher 
than  16  or  17. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

A  New  Industry.— Santa  Barbara 
Press:  Arthur  Verhelle,  a  Belgian  florist 
of  ability  and  experience,  who  arrived 
from  Europe  with  Father  Stackman  last 
April,  will  soon  inaugurate  a  new  business 
in  this  city,  to  be  known  as  the  Exotic 
Horticultural  Society.  The  greenhouses 
will  be  located  on  State  street,  between 
Micheltorena  and  Sola.  There  will  be 
first  erected  a  greenhouse  21x90  feet,  and 
it  is  intended  ultimately  to  add  others  to 
be  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  exotics 
and  orchids.  The  business  will  be  on  a 
wholesale  order. 

Walnut  Curing  and  Sorting.— 
Santa  Barbara  Press:  Walnut  picking  is 
commencing  in  the  Carpinteria  sec.tion, 
and  a  large  crop  is  assured.  Prices  are 
also  good.  Members  of  the  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  are  erecting  quite  an 
elaborate  building  for  the  curing  and  sort- 
ing of  the  nuts.  It  is  built  on  the  side 
hill  with  several  feet  of  incline,  down 
which  the  nuts  will  roll. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Orchard  Work  Nearly  Ended.— 
San  Jose  Mercury:  Prune  gathering  in 
the  vicinity  of  Moreland  is  finished,  the 
crop  proving  smaller  than  at  first  sup- 
posed. One  rancher  has  only  two  tons, 
where  last  year  he  harvested  fifty  tons 
from  the  same  number  of  acres. 

Not  Ready  for  Heavy  Rain.— San 
Jose  Mercury,  Sept.  30 :  The  rain  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  last  evening, 
coupled  with  the  general  indication  for  a 
storm,  caused  some  alarm  among  ranch- 
ers. The  harvest  of  wine  grapes  is  just 
about  to  reach  its  maximum.  Heavy  and 
continued  rains  would  most  likely  do 
considerable  damage.  Table  grapes  are 
not  ready  to  be  harvested  yet.  The  bulk 
of  the  table  grapes  in  this  valley  are 
grown  about  Alma  and  Wrights.  These 
are  left  on  the  vine  late  because  when 
fully  matured  they  contain  more  sugar. 
Continued  rain  would  destroy  the  crop. 
Since  the  shower  of  a  week  ago  ranchers 
have  been  making  every  effort  to  get 
their  hay  under  cover.  There  is  not 
much  hay  unbaled,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  hay  in  the  bale  stacked  in  the 
fields.  If  not  covered  it  will  suffer  dam- 
age by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  as  the  top 


bales  will  absorb  much  water.  The  fruit 
people,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are 
pretty  well  prepared  for  a  storm.  The 
fruit  still  on  the  trays  can  be  protected 
by  stacking  the  trays,  and  unless  the 
rains  should  continue  several  days  should 
not  suffer  serious  damage.  There  are  still 
a  good  many  late  peaches  on  the  trees. 
These  will  not  suffer  much  unless  the 
storm  lasts. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Huckleberries  in  Big  Basin. — 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel:  Of  the  2500  acres  in 
Big  Basin  that  it  is  proposed  to  set  aside 
as  a  public  park,  there  must  be  fully  1000 
acres  of  huckleberries.  The  berries  are 
now  ripe. 

Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  Newtown  Pippin  picking  has 
been  commenced  in  a  few  orchards, 
but  it  will  not  be  active  for  a  week  or 

more.  Shipments  of  apples  to  Eastern 

points  the  past  week  were  60  cars — a  total 

of  132  cars  for  the  season.  The  cold 

nights  are  giving  the  apples  a  proper  col- 
oring. The  weather  has  been  right  this 
summer  and  fall  to  insure  good  keeping 

apples.  Eastern  apple  handlers  predict 

that  choicest  California  apples  will  reach 
phenomenally  high  figures  in  London  and 

Liverpool  next  winter.  The  severe 

wind  Monday  afternoon  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  apple  crop  of  Pajaro  val- 
ley. In  some  districts  there  is  a  heavy 
showing  of  apples  on  the  ground.  This 
stock  will  have  to  be  worked  at  the  driers 
or  cider  mills.  It  is  estimated  that  in  some 
orchards  fully  10%  of  the  fruit  was 
knocked  down  by  the  wind.  That  big 
wind  made  a  heavy  slash  in  the  probable 

profits  of  the  packing  firms.  The  Red 

Pearmains  were  the  heaviest  "  droppers  " 
during  the  windstorm. 

Large  Apple  Evaporator.— Wat- 
sonville Pajaronian:  J.  F.  Unglish  of 
Gilroy  is  putting  up  a  building  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  grounds  at  Pajaro,  which 
is  to  be  used  as  an  apple  evaporator.  It 
will  have  a  capacity  of  1000  boxes  of 
apples  per  day,  and  will  be  in  operation 
next  month. 

SHASTA. 
War  on  Coyotes.  —  Redding  Free 
Press:  A  short  time  ago  F.  L.  Bartlett 
of  the  Fall  River  country  brought  to  the 
County  Clerk's  office  eighteen  coyote 
hides,  claiming  bounty  thereon  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $45—82.50  apiece.  Mr.  Bartlett 
stated  that  coyotes  are  quite  numerous  in 
his  section  of  the  county  and  that  the  set- 
tlers thereabouts  are  suffering  consider- 
ably from  depredations  by  these  pests. 
The  settlers  are  united  in  their  efforts  to 
lessen  the  number  of  coyotes  in  their  dis- 
trict, if  not  to  completely  exterminate 
them. 

SONOMA. 

A  Mammoth  Pumpkin.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican:  A  pumpkin  which  tips  the 
scales  at  130  pounds  was  received  at 
Healdsburg  for  exhibition  in  the  street 
fair  and  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms. 
This  mammoth  specimen  was  grown  on 
the  James  Carr  ranch  south  of  that  place. 

Grape  Picking.— Sebastopol  Times: 
Manager  Alves  of  the  Vine  Hill  vineyard 
has  sixty  pickers  gathering  grapes.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  vineyards  in  the 
county,  embracing  200  acres.  The  crop 
is  rather  light  this  season,  but  will  go 
about  600  tons.  The  fruit  is  being  shipped 
to  the  Hotchkiss  winery  at  Windsor  under 
the  five-year  contract  recently  made.  The 
total  value  of  the  fruit  on  the  property 
this  season  is  about  $15,000,  or  $75  per  acre. 
SUTTER. 

Fig  Crop  Ruined. — Sutter  Independ- 
ent: The  recent  rain  has  destroyed  the 
bulk  of  the  fig  crop  for  this  section.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Adriatic  variety 
had  not  been  gathered  at  the  time  the 
rain  came.  That  which  had  ripened  and 
was  on  the  drying  trays  will  be  saved.  It 
is  roughly  estimated,  however,  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  crop  has  been 
rendered  valueless  by  the  wet,  cool 
weather  of  the  past  week. 

TEHAMA. 

Cattle  Raising  Profitable,— Red 
Bluff  News:  A  number  of  the  cattle  rais- 
ers of  Paynes  creek  this  year  drove  their 
cattle  to  Susanville,  where  they  sold  them 
to  market  buyers.  Henry  Kauffman,  Ike 
McKenzie,  John  I.  Morgan  and  A.  S. 
Nanney  together  sold  400  head.  Cows 
brought  on  an  average  of  $30  per  head 
and  steers  $35,  which  is  equal  to  about  7 
cents  a  pound. 

A  Big  Apple  Yield. — Red  Bluff  News: 
Wheel  Hazen,  the  champion  apple  raiser 
of  Tehama  county,  has  sold  part  of  his 
this  year's  crop  of  apples  to  a  New  York 
buyer.  Preparations  have  already  been 
made  for  packing  the  crop  and  5000  boxes 
have  been  hauled  to  the  orchard  near 
Manton. '  About  half  the  crop  will  be 
shipped  to  New  York.  The  apples  will  be 
wrapped  in  paper,  3000  pounds  of  which 
has  been  purchased  for  the  purpose.  The 
boxes  are  made  to  hold  foi-ty  pounds  each, 
i  and  the  5000  means  a  total  of  200,000 


pounds,  or  100  tons,  which  would  make  a 
pretty  large  pile  of  apples.  Mr.  Hazen 
says  this  is  the  largest  crop  he  has  ever 
raised  on  his  place. 

TULARE. 
Fruit  Exchange  Getting  Ready 
FOR  Business.— Porterville  Enterprise: 
Preparations  for  handling  the  orange 
crop  by  the  Porterville  and  Zante  Asso- 
ciation are  going  along  very  smoothly  and 
everything  will  be  in  readiness  when  the 
season  opens.  The  directors  of  the  Tu- 
lare County  Exchange  met  in  Porterville 
Monday  and  elected  J.  H.  Williams  presi- 
dent. The  president  and  secretary  were 
instructed  to  sign  the  agreement  between 
the  Tulare  District  Exchange  and  S.  C. 
F.  E.  It  was  decided  that  the  brokerage 
for  all  the  associations  be  established  at  10 
cents  per  box.  The  building  for  the  Por- 
terville Citrus  Association  will  be  finished 
by  the  first  of  October.  The  roof  is  on 
and  the  building  looks  substantial  and 
commodious.  At  a  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors it  was  decided  that  no  packing 
boxes  would  be  furnished  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  that  all  members  must  furnish 
their  own.  The  Zante  Citrus  Association 
building  is  in  course  of  erection  and  will 
be  finished  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
season. 

Some  Early  Muscats. — Tulare  Reg- 
ister: The  difficulty  Tulare  raisin  makers 
have  had  has  been  to  get  their  grapes 
ripened  up  in  season  to  be  out  of  the  way 
before  the  rains.  This  difficulty  has  been 
solved  at  the  culture  station  at  Tulare  by 
demonstration.  The  Bowood  Muscatel 
was  ripe  and  ready  for  the  trays  by  the 
middle  of  August  and  the  second  crop  is 
now  practically  gone,  having  ripened 
abundantly.  The  Huasco,  a  fine,  large 
grape  from  Chili,  is  also  weeks  earlier  than 
the  Muscatelle  of  Alexandria,  which  are 
commonly  used  here.  Think  of  having 
grapes  on  the  trays  by  the  middle  of 
August !  Such  goods  would  be  in  the 
market  at  the  very  top  of  the  season. 

Wheat  Crop  at  Huron.— Hanford 
Journal:  L.  N.  Palmer,  the  Coalinga 
grain  buyer,  says  the  last  thresher  in  the 
Huron  country  finished  work  Saturday. 
Harvesting  began  there  the  latter  part  of 
June  and  was  not  concluded  until  nearly 
the  middle  of  September.  There  were 
fewer  harvesting  machines  in  that  locality 
this  year,  hence  those  that  were  there 
had  long  runs.  The  yield  of  wheat  this 
year  ranged  from  five  to  eighteen  sacks  to 
the  acre.  The  total  crop  will  be  about 
60,000  sacks;  of  this  there  are  yet  about 
10,000  sacks  at  the  Cantua  and  in  the 
"sinks  "  north  of  Huron,  while  there  are 
about  7000  sacks  of  wheat  in  the  ware- 
houses at  Huron.  The  rest  of  the  grain 
has  already  been  shipped. 

YOLO. 

Large  Tomatoes.— Woodland  Demo- 
crat :  Mrs.  James  Young  and  daughter, 
Miss  Fannie,  of  Sutter  county  are  guests 
of  Elias  Snavely  and  family.  Mrs.  Young 
brought  over  with  her  a  box  of  tomatoes. 
One  tomato  measures  18  inches  longitu- 
dinally and  15.i  inches  latitudinally,  and 
weighs  two  and"  a  half  pounds. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAUIiT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Spcedf  and  Fositiie  Cor* 
The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  aU  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   ImpnssMe  to  produce  scar  or  blemiah. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druEKists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charees  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THB  LAWRENCB-WIIXilAMS  CO..  ClBTeland  O 


Just  Like  You. 

If  you  wanted  a  never  failing  well  of 
prood,  pure  water,  wonl(i[i't  yon  have  one 
drilled  ]ar^'e  eiiouu'li  and  deep  enough  to 
tap  a  itrotit^  stream  of  livinp  water!  Well, 
other  people  think  as  you  do.  They  are 
just  like  you  in  tliis  respect.  This  fact 
affords  a  fine  biislness  opportunity.  Buy 

1-^     Drilling  Machines 

and  make  such  wells  for 
yoiirself  and  others.  There 
I  is  more  money  in  itthnn  any 
bvisiriess  you  can  get  into  for 
the  capital  invested.  We  make  the  most  complete  line 
of  well  dl'illini;  machinery  anil  supplies  in  the  country. 
Semi  at  once  for  hirt;e  illustrateii  catalosiue— f ree. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogtie. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Climber. 

How  should  he  know,  who  hath  not  won 

Sure  victories  from  sun  to  sun — 

How  can  he  know,  who  hath  not  tried 

The  peril  of  the  mountain  side  ? 

What  strength  of  arm  is  his — what  zeal 

In  combat  with  the  bravo  to  deal  ? 

What  prowess  and  what  skill  he  hath 

To  find  his  footing  on  the  path  — 

To  cling,  and  cling,  and  always  keep 

His  hold  of  faith  along  the  steep  'i 

Who  tries  is  also  tried.    Who  dares 

To  scale  the  heights,  their  danger  shares. 

But  on  the  cliff's  uneven  face 

He  finds  each  day  a  higher  place. 

His  strength  expands— he  thrills  to  know 

How  broad  the  breathing  places  grow, 

And  every  hour  some  gain  is  found. 

Some  view  from  wider  vantage  ground. 

—Frank  Walcott  Hutt. 


The  Swamp  Singer. 

List  to  his  voice— 

Ker-runk  !  ker-chunk  ! 
As  he  sings  in  the  lowland  sedges. 
List  to  the  plunge  of  his  dart-like  lunge 
As  he  dives  where  the    cress  -  meed 
dredges ; 

The  fox-fire  glows  in  the  misty  gray 
Of  the  home  of  the  singer  chilly, 

Whose  pop-eyes  peep  in  a  furtive  way 
Prom  the  breast  of  a  white  pond  lily. 

List  to  his  voice — 

Ker-runk  I  ker-chunk  ! 
As  he  sits  on  the  bank  a-dreaming. 
List  to  the  splash  as  his  sleek  legs  dash 
To  the  depths  where  the  fish  are  gleam- 
ing! 

The  sunbeams  creep  through  th3  leafy 
gloam 

Of  the  nook  of  the  singer  chilly. 
Whose  pop-eyes  peep  from  his  island 
home. 

The  breast  of  a  white  pond  lily. 

— Boston  Courier. 


The  Remorseful  Cakes. 

A  little  lad  named  Thomas  ate 
Hot  buckwheat  cakes  for  tea — 

A  very  rash  proceeding,  as 
We  presently  shall  see. 

He  went  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock, 

As  all  good  children  do, 
And  scarce  had  closed  his  little  eyes 

When  he  most  restless  grew. 

He  wrapped  one  leg  around  his  waist 

And  t'other  round  his  ear 
While  mamma  wondered  what  on  earth 

Could  ail  her  little  dear. 

But  sound  he  slept,  and  as  he  slept 

He  dreamt  an  awful  dream 
Of  being  spanked  with  hickory  slabs 

Without  the  power  to  scream. 

He  dreamt  a  great  big  lion  came 
And  ripped  and  raved  and  roared. 

While  on  his  bieast  two  furious  bulls 
In  mortal  combat  gored. 

He  dreamt  he  heard  the  flop  of  wings 

Within  the  chimney  flue. 
And  down  there  crawled,  to  gnaw  his  ears. 

An  awful  bugaboo  ! 

When  Thomas  rose  next  morn  his  face 

Was  pallid  as  a  sheet. 
"  I  never  more,"  he  firmly  said, 

"  Will  cakes  for  supper  eat !  " 

— Eugene  Field. 


Abimelech  Hijjins'  Way. 

The  Peace-on-earth-good-will-to-man 
Society  of  Peachem  was  holding  its 
regular  weekly  session,  and  every  wo- 
man there  was  busy  patching  old  gar- 
ments and  cutting  out  and  sewing  up 
new  ones,  or  was  otherwise  industriously 
engaged  in  one  branch  of  that  charity 
which  we  have  Scriptural  authority  for 
believing  is  greater  than  faith  and 
hope. 

"These  pantaloons,"  remarked  the 
wife  of  the  postmaster,  bringing  a  pair 
of  emaciated  trousers  from  a  basket  and 
holding  them  up  for  the  inspection  of 
the  society,  "is  a  perfect  shame. 
'Tisn't  that  I  object  to  that  kind  of 
charity,  or  any  kind  for  that  matter, 
but  I  do  hate  to  see  a  woman  let  her 
husband  wear  clothes  till  they  ain't  fit 
for  a  self-respecting  scarecrow  to  ap- 
pear in  public  in." 

"  Even  a  cupful  of  cold  water  in  char- 
ity. Sister  Carroll,"  ventured  the  wife 
of  the  tailor,  a  gentle  little  woman  who 
never  harbored  an  unkind  thought 
against  a  living  creature. 

"  Of  all  women,  you  ought  to  be  the 


last  to  advocate  men's  wearing  their 
clothes  too  long,"  tartly  responded 
Mrs.  Carroll. 

"Sh — sh,"  came  from  the  wife  of  the 
druggist,  who  held  up  a  reproving  fin- 
ger. "  Charity  begins  at  home,  and  we 
shouldn't  quarrel  among  ourselves." 

"Faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three  ; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity," 
said  the  wife  of  the  pastor. 

Mrs.  Carroll  smiled,  letting  the  smile 
include  the  wife  of  the  tailor. 

Whose  pantaloons  was  these  ?  "  in- 
quired Mrs.  Sneckles,  the  wife  of  the 
grocer,  reaching  for  the  garments, 
quite  regardless  of  the  ethics  and  rele- 
vance of  Mrs.  Carroll's  story. 

"Mrs.  Higgins  sent  them  in,"  ex- 
plained the  secretary  of  the  society. 

"Oh,"  smiled  Mrs.  Sneckles,  giving 
the  trousers  a  vicious  jerk,  "  they're 
Abimelech  Higgins'  old  pants,  air  they  ? 
Well,  I'll  bet  a  cooky  if  Marthy  Higgins 
got  them  out  of  the  house  without  a  fuss 
it  was  when  Abimelech  was  unconscious 
or  away  from  home.  He's  closer  than 
the  skin  on  the  back  of  your  hand,  and 
I  don't  believe  he'd  give  up  a  single 
stitch  of  his  old  rags  for  an  angel  to 
wear,  saying  an  angel  wood  wear  such." 

"  Charity,  charity  !  "  chorused  a  num- 
ber of  the  ladies. 

"Charity  be  flusticated,"  replied  Mrs. 
Sneckles,  recklessly.  "  Charity  may  be 
greater  than  faith  and  hope,  but  justice 
is  greater  than  the  three  of  them,  and 
I'm  going  to  speak  my  mind  about  Abi- 
melech Higgins  though  the  whole  firma- 
ment of  the  heavens  caves  in.  He's  got 
more  money  than  any  two  people  in  the 
community  has  got  and  does  less  good 
with  it  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  to- 
gether." A  statement  somewhat  vague, 
but  Mrs.  Sneckles  was  careless  of  the 
quality  of  her  ammunition  so  long  as 
she  succeeded  in  bringing  down  her 
game.  "  And  he's  getting  worse  every 
day  of  his  life,"  she  went  on.  "I've 
knowed  him  ever  since  he  wasn't  more 
than  knee-high  to  a  hop-toad,  and  he 
didn't  use  to  be  a  bit  like  he  is  now.  I 
mind  mighty  well  when  he  married 
Marthy  Biggs,  one  of  the  sweetest  girls 
that  ever  lived,  he  gave  her  a  set  of 
earrings  and  breastpin  that  cost  $15, 
wholesale,  and  for  a  long  time  he  treated 
her  as  if  she  was  a  real  human  being. 
He  used  to  have  a  way  of  keeping  her 
in  pocket  money  by  letting  her  have 
the  extry  dollars  he  would  git  selling 
anything.  For  instance,  if  somebody 
offered  him  $30  for  a  cow,  Abimelech 
would  dicker  and  dicker — he  was  the 
everlastin'est  dickerer,  anyway — till 
mebbe  he  would  squeeze  out  $31  or 
$31.50  or  mebbe  $32,  and  when  he  come 
home  he  would  put  the  $30  away  and  give 
Marthy  the  balance,  '  jest  to  make  it 
even,'  as  he  always  said.  Of  course 
Marthy  never  got  more  than  $4  and  90 
odd  cents,  according  to  what  Abimelech 
got,  but  she  got  it  a  good  many  times 
in  the  course  of  a  year  and  so  made  out 
-  to  git  along  without  having  to  ask  him 
for  money,  which  no  woman  that  has 
any  respect  for  herself  likes  to  do,  and 
no  man  with  any  respect  for  her  ought 
to  let  her  do.  As  he  got  older  he  be- 
gan to  git  closer  and  meaner  with 
Marthy,  though  he  called  it  '  necessary 
economy,'  and  the  extrys  come  along  so 
few  and  far  between  that  Marthy  began 
to  look  shabby,  and  bimeby  stopped 
coming  to  the  meetings  of  this  society, 
as  you  all  know,  and  I'm  telling  you 
now  what  the  reason  was,  if  you  hadn't 
guessed  it  before." 

The  members  of  the  society,  by  this 
time,  had  quit  sewing  to  listen  to  the 
narrative  of  Mrs.  Sneckles,  and  though 
she  paused  at  this  point  no  one  ven- 
tured to  say  "  Charity  "  to  her — the 
watchword  of  the  society,  and  the  warn- 
ing cry  to  the  thoughtless  of  speech. 

"But  the  meanest  thing  he  ever 
done,"  resumed  Mrs.  Sneckles,  "was 
when  he  sold  that  farm  down  on  Sand 
creek.  You  know  it  was  a  fine  farm 
and  he  got  $10,000  for  it,  with  some  ex- 
try  for  a  passel  of  odds  and  ends  he  in- 
sisted on  having  pay  for,  so's  all  that 
was  coming  to  him,  with  the  two  cents 
for  the  stamp  on  the  check  that  the 
man  who  drawed  it  didn't  have  at  the 
time  and  Abimelech  let  him  have,  was 
$10,249.98.  He  told  Marthy  what  he 
got  for  it — his  telling  her  most  every- 
thing is  his  only  redeemin'  trait — and 
being  that  she  needed  a  new  dress  and 
other  clothes  and  shoes  and  stockings 


and  a  bonnet,  and  the  children  all 
needed  clothes,  and  she  hadn't  had  any 
extry  money  for  she  didn't  know  when, 
she  thought  Abimelech  would  let  her 
have  something  out  of  it,  jest  to  make 
it  even,  if  for  no  other  reason.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  was  enough  for  him, 
anyway,  for  there  was  a  whole  lot  in 
morgidges  besides,  and  so  Marthy 
dreamed  of  the  new  things  she  was  go- 
ing to  get  till  her  cheeks  acchuly  began 
to  redden  and  her  eyes  to  shine  like 
they  used  to.  She  was  hoping  she  would 
git  the  whole  $249.98,  but  if  she  didn't 
she  knew  of  so  many  nice  little  things 
she  needed  that  she  could  get  for  the 
$49.98  ;  but  if  she  didn't  get  that  she 
could  get  the  children  something  for 
the  $9.98,  and  even  if  she  didn't  get  that 
98  cents  would  buy  enough  calico  to 
make  the  two  little  girls  new  dresses  to 
wear  to  school.  I  really  don't  know 
what  some  women  is  made  of.  I  know  I 
ain't  made  of  it,  for  before  I'd  'a'  done 
like  Marthy  Higgins  I'd  chased  Abi- 
melech off  the  place  with  a  broomstick. 

"Well,  Abimelech  come  home  that 
day  at  noon  with  the  money  to  let 
Marthy  see  it  before  he  put  it  in  the 
bank,  and  she  was  looking  mighty 
cheerful,  and  had  a  nice  dinner  for  him 
that  she  raised  in  her  own  garden  and 
cooked  herself,  for  he  couldn't  afford  to 
have  a  hired  girl,  so  he  said.  He  come 
back  in  the  dinin'-room  where  she  was 
and  spread  it  all  on  the  table  before 
her,  and  counted  it  out  in  five  hundred- 
dollar  bills,  and  hundreds,  and  fifties, 
and  tens,  and  fives,  and  twos,  and  ones, 
and  on  down  to  the  nickles  and  coppers 
till  the  very  last  cent  was  in  the  pile. 

"'There's  $10,249.98  Marthy,'  he 
says,  drawing  out  the  figures  between 
his  teeth  like  he  was  eating  molasses 
candy. 

"'Oh,  Bim,'  says  Marthy— she  al- 
ways called  him  Bim — '  ain't  it  perfectly 
lovely  ?  '  And  she  reached  out  for  it 
as  if  she  wanted  to  hug  it  to  her  bosom, 
but  Abimelech,  he  put  his  hand  out  and 
stopped  her. 

"  '  There's  only  one  thing  lackin',' 
says  he,  looking  at  her  like  a  sheep- 
killin'  dog. 

"'What's  that,  Bim?'  she  asked, 
kind  of  trembly,  because  she  was  afraid 
he  was  worrying  about  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  give  her. 

"  'Two  cents,  jest  to  make  it  even, 
Marthy,'  he  said.  '  Ain't  you  got  that 
much  somewheres  around  that  you  can 
give  me  ?  '  " — W.  J.  Lampton,  in  Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 

When  in  Danger  of  Nervous  Collapse. 

A  woman  who  finds  herself  tiring  at 
every  exertion  is  in  danger  of  nervous 
collapse.  She  who  fails  to  sleep  soundly 
is  especially  liable  to  such  a  break- 
down. To  avoid  such  a  possibility,  rest 
is  absolutely  necessary,  but  not  a  rest 
that  means  idleness ;  such  rest  would 
be  the  worst  possible  thing.  What  is 
necessary,  though,  is  to  break  up  ac- 
customed routine  of  work,  and  to  do  all 
things  moderately  ;  take  your  break- 
fast in  bed,  rise  late,  retire  early,  ab- 
andon all  unnecessay  exertions,  drink 
two  or  three  quarts  of  rich  cocoa  a 
day,  ....  or  use  this  same 
amount  of  milk  with  cereals  or  in 
simple  puddings.  Eat  nourishing  food, 
the  heavy  meal  preferably  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Keep  out  of  doors  as  much 
as  possible,  but  do  not  allow  yourself 
to  become  exhausted  with  too  much 
walking.  Occasionally  during  the  day 
take  ten  minutes  rest  on  the  flat  of 
your  back  if  possible,  and  if  you  manage 
to  get  the  proverbial  "forty  winks," 
so  much  the  better.  Go  to  bed  early, 
and  go  to  bed  each  night  at  the  same 
time.  Darken  your  room  absolutely, 
and  at  once.  Do  not  try  to  read,  know- 
ing you  cannot  sleep,  or  you  will  not. 
Close  your  eyes,  and,  selecting  a  com- 
fortable position,  with  all  the  muscles 
and  nerves  relaxed,  direct  your  glance 
upward.  In  doing  this,  avoid  the 
slightest  effort ;  it  may  take  several 
nights'  trial  to  quit  making  the  effort, 
but  when  you  succeed — and  you  will  in  a 
very  short  time — you  will  sleep  rest- 
fully  and  well ;  and  the  more  sleep  one 
manages  to  get  while  in  a  nervous  col- 
lapsibly  condition,  the  less  will  be 
the  danger  of  prostration. — American 
Queen. 


The  Cause  of  Appendicitis. 

The  following  article  is  reproduced 
from  the  University  Medical  Magazine 
because  it  very  clearly  demonstrates 
the  folly  of  fearing  to  eat  seedy  fruits, 
such  as  grapes,  raspberries,  etc.,  on 
account  of  the  possibility  of  appendicitis 
developing  because  of  the  lodgment  of 
seeds  in  the  vermiform  appendix.  This 
fear  has  in  many  localities  lessened  the 
consumption  of  certain  fruits,  and  while 
injuring  the  fruit  growing  industry, 
the  chief  reason  for  regret  is  that  many 
people  deny  themselves  the  use  of 
wholesome  fruits: 

An  interesting  study  of  the  relative 
frequency  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  vermi- 
form appendix  is  presented  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Mitchell  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Bulletin  for  January,  Feburary  and 
March,  1899.  Of  1400  cases  of  ap- 
pendicitis collected  from  various  sources 
during  the  last  ten  years  he  found  only 
7%  of  true  foreign  bodies  ;  while  in  700 
of  these  cases,  in  which  a  definite  state- 
ment was  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
foreign  body,  there  were  45%  of  fecal 
concretions.  In  250  cases  of  appendicitis 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  in  the 
past  ten  years,  there  was  only  one 
foreign  body — a  segment  of  tapeworm. 
Osier,  in  ten  years'  experience  in  Mon- 
treal, found  foreign  bodies  only  twice  ; 
in  one  instance  five  apple  pips,  and  in 
another  eight  snipe  shot.  The  most 
common  foreign  bodies  have  been  gall- 
stones, round  worms,  spicules  of  bone, 
bristles  and  pins. 

Pins  have  been  especially  frequent. 
Dr.  Mitchell  has  collected  twenty-eight 
cases  in  which  a  pin  was  found  in  the 
appendix  at  operation  or  autospsy,  to- 
gether with  two  instances  in  which  a 
pin  had  perforated  the  caicum.  It 
seems  remarkable  that  in  no  single  case 
was  there  any  knowledge  of  a  pin  hav- 
ing been  swallowed.  Contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  they  occurred  more 
frequently  in  males  than  in  females 
(males  seventeen  ;  females,  nine).  The 
resulting  appendicitis  was  of  a  very 
variable  type,  in  some  cases  the  symp- 
toms were  mild,  leading  to  chronic  ap- 
pendicitis, with  recurrent  attacks,  or 
with  long-continued  pain,  perhaps, 
finally  ending  in  an  abscess.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  there  was 
rapid  perforation  and  abscess  forma- 
tion following  the  first  appearance  of 
symptoms. 

The  pin  entered  the  appendix  by  its 
head  or  point,  and,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  where  it  lay  directly 
across  the  lumen,  it  was  straight,  with 
its  long  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  ap- 
pendix. In  seven  of  the  twenty-eight 
cases  the  appendicitis  was  associated 
with  abscess  of  the  liver.  The  author 
concludes  from  his  investigations  that 
foreign  bodies  at  one  time  thought  es- 
sential in  appendicitis  are  now  known 
to  play  a  much  a  smaller  role  than  that 
formerly  accredited  to  them  ;  and  fecal 
concretions  are  much  more  apt  to  be 
present  as  an  exciting  cause.  Foreign 
bodies  of  light  weight,  like  grape  seeds 
and  cherry  stones,  so  popularly  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  appendicitis,  and 
against  which  we  are  forever  being 
warned,  are  in  reality  exceptional,  and 
their  frequency  is  much  over-estimated 
on  account  of  the  close  resemblance  of 
fecal  concretions  and  the  lack  of  care- 
ful examination  of  the  bodies  described. 


An  Indianapolis  woman  called  up  her 
grocer  by  telephone  the  other  morning, 
and  after  she  had  sufiBciently  scolded 
the  man  who  responded,  she  said: 
"  And  what's  more,  the  next  order  you 
get  from  me  will  be  the  last  I'll  ever 
give  you."  "  It  probably  will,  madam," 
said  the  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire,  "you  are  talking  to  an  under- 
taker."— Indianapolis  News. 

"Experience,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "is 
a  ve'y  pow'ful  teacher,  but  you  wants 
to  look  out  fo'  her.  It  doesn't  do  de 
sailor  no  good  to  know  whah  de  rock  is 
aftuh  he  has  done  run  into  it." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"She:  "I  supoose  you  never  met 
your  affinity,  Mr.  Olebatch  ?  "  He:  "  I 
don't  know.  One  can't  tell  one's  afiBn- 
ity  except  by  marrying,  and  then  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity." — Puck. 
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Dectective  Deduction. 

"Aha  !  "  exclaimed  Sherlock  Holmes. 
His  companion  started  as  one  who  is 
recovering  from  a  fit,  and  asked  : 
"What  is  it?" 

"Did  you  notice  the  man  who  passed 
us  just  now  ?  There  he  is,  looking  at 
the  pictures  in  the  window  of  that 
news  store." 

"What  about  him?" 

"He  is  the  father  of  a  little  child. 
His  wife  has  to  take  care  of  the  baby, 
because  they  can't  afford  to  keep  a 
nurse  girl ;  and  once  he  ran  a  needle 
under  his  thumbnail." 

"Who  is  he  ?" 

"I  haven't  heard  his  name.  Until 
he  passed  us  a  moment  ago  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
he  in  existence." 

"Now,  Sherlock,  don't  try  to  make 
me  believe  that  you  are  not  gifted  with 
a  mysterious  power  of  some  kind  that 
enables  you  to  fathom  things  which  are 
forever  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of 
other  people.  I  believe  you  are  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  almost  feel 
creepy  when  I  am  in  your  company." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  the  great  am- 
ateur detective  answered,  "you  are 
foolish  to  permit  yourself  to  entertain 
such  absurd  notions  concerning  me. 
I  was  born  near  Scrubgrass,  Pa.,  of 
poor  parents,  who  were  too  ignorant  to 
understand  that  it  is  foolish  to  work 
when  there  are  so  many  people  waiting 
to  be  worked. 

"No,  it  is  simply  my  wonderful 
power  of  deduction  that  enables  me  to 
make  these  discoveries.  Just  one  little 
thing  about  this  man  tells  me  what  I 
have  disclosed  to  you  concerning  him. 
He  can't  afford  to  hire  a  nurse  girl, 
and  he  is  the  father  of  a  little  child. 
How  do  I  know  this  ?  If  he  didn't 
have  to  count  the  pennies  he  would 
have  his  clothes  kept  in  good  con- 
dition by  some  tailor." 

"Very  well,  but  how  do  know  he  has 
a  young  child  and  that  his  wife  takes 
care  of  it  ?  " 

"One  of  his  suspenders  is  fastened 
to  his  trousers  with  a  safety  pin.  You 
see  it  plain  enough.  If  his  wife  didn't 
have  to  take  care  of  the  baby  she 
would  sew  a  button  on  for  him,  and 
without  a  baby  in  the  house  there 
would  be  no  loose  safety  pins  for  him 
to  get  hold  of.  The  fact  that  he  once 
ran  a  needle  under  his  thumbnail  keeps 
him  from  sewing  the  button  on  him- 
self." 

The  pretty  young  woman  who  wore 
one  of  these  thin  shirtwaists  which 
have  a  tendency  to  sag  passed  then, 
and  Mr.  Holmes  hurried  after  her 
to  make  further  deductions. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


She  Ordered  Lemonades. 

She  was  entertaining  a  friend  from 
a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  when  the  beauties  of  the 
parks  and  the  wonders  of  the  city 
had  been  enjoyed,  the  drive  to 
Whitefish  Bay  was  next  in  order. 
There  was  the  usual  crowd  at  the  re- 
sort, but  they  were  fortunate  in  get- 
ting a  table.  A  hurried  waiter  pres- 
ently swooped  down  upon  them  to  take 
their  order. 

"Two  lemonades,"  said  the  hostess, 
timid  but  dignified. 

The  pleasure  seekers  gave  their  at- 
tention to  the  music  and  the  crowd  and 
enjoyed  the  general  animation,  while 
the  band  disposed  of  two  numbers  on 
the  programme,  and  still  the  lemonade 
did  not  appear. 

"We  want  two  lemonades,"  she 
called  to  a  waiter  rushing  past.  The 
band  played  selections  from  "Princess 
Chic."  She  looked  with  growing  anx- 
iety at  her  watch  and  hailed  a  third 
waiter  with  : 

"We  are  in  a  hurry  and  want  our 
lemonade." 

Just  as  "  Princess  Chic  "  was  brought 
to  a  triumphant  close  two  lemonades 
were  placed  before  the  two  women  and 
were  promptly  paid  for.  Before  all  the 
straws  had  been  tested  the  second 
waiter  swept  two  lemonades  from  his 
tray  to  the  table. 

"We, have  been  served,"  the  hostess 
said,  with  dignity. 


"You  ordered  from  me,"  was  his 
reply. 

"  Yes,  but  ,"  she  began. 

"I  paid  for  this,  now  you  pay  me," 
said  the  waiter,  looking  obdurate. 

"I  wouldn't  do  it,"  interposed  her 
friend,  indignantly ;  but  the  waiter 
waited.  The  bandmaster  was  raising 
his  baton  to  begin  "The  Bohemian 
Girl  "  when  the  third  waiter  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

With  dexterity  he  swept  the  glasses 
on  the  table  and  with  a  flourish  pre- 
sented two  more  lemonades. 

"We  have  lemonades,"  she  faltered. 

"  You  ordered  from  me,"  he  replied, 
with  the  air  of  one  sure  of  his  position. 

"Yes,_but  ." 

"I  paid  for  it,  now  you  pay  me," 
was  the  response. 

Her  face  would  have  softened  the 
heart  of  any  man  out  of  "profes- 
sional hours,"  but  the  waiters  still 
waited.  She  looked  from  them  to  the 
smiling  crowd  around  them  and  felt 
she  was  "in  for  it;"  so  she  paid  for 
the  six  lemonades — paid  for  them  like 
a  man. 

"And,  just  think  of  it,"  she  said, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  told  the 
story,  "  they  were  10  cents  a  glass." — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


American  and  Other  Turquoises. 

"This  country  is  now  producing  the 
bulk  of  the  world's  supply  of  turquoise, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  Ameri- 
can gems  commercially,  the  output  be- 
ing mainly  from  New  Mexico,  where 
the  deposits  have  been  worked  at  ir- 
regular periods  for  centuries,"  declares 
the  Manufacturing  Jeweler.  "Long 
before  the  time  of  Columbus  the  New 
Mexican  mines  were  worked  in  a  primi- 
tive way  by  the  aborigines,  and  in  these 
days  the  same  stores  of  mineral  treas- 
ure are  yielding  stones  up  to  60  carats 
in  weight  and  of  quality  equal  to  the 
finest  Persian.  Two  companies  are 
turning  out  more  than  $200,000  worth 
of  turquoises  annually,  and  a  guarantee 
is  given  to  replace  any  specimen  that 
changes  color  within  six  months.  Tur- 
quoise owes  its  beautiful  blue  to  the 
presence  of  phosphate  of  copper.  For 
reasons  not  well  understood,  the  color 
is  not  always  permanent,  and  to  this 
trouble  the  Egyptian  stones  are  par- 
ticularly liable.  Persian  turquoises 
frequently  alter,  but  the  New  Mexican 
comparatively  seldom.  The  Persian 
stones  are  a  softer  blue  than  ours  and 
more  opaque;  the  Egyptians  are  darker. 
The  aborigines  of  New  Mexico  took  out 
the  turquoise  by  building  fires  against 
the  rocks  so  as  to  crack  them,  and  thus 
get  out  the  precious  substance.  The 
Egyptian  turquoises,  so  called,  come  in 
reality  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  highly 
valued  Persian  stones  are  obtained 
from  Nishapur  in  the  most  primitive 
manner.  A  wooden  wheel,  operated 
by  the  feet  of  two  men  lying  on  their 
backs,  brings  the  broken  rock  to  the 
surface  in  bags,  the  fragments  are 
smashed  with  hammers,  and  when  a 
turquoise  is  discovered  it  is  put  aside 
and  sent  with  the  next  batch  to  Meshed 
to  be  cut." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

To  prevent  the  croquettes  from  stick- 
ing to  the  wires  dip  the  frying  basket 
into  the  hot  fat  before  filling  it. 

To  disperse  black  ants  a  few  leaves 
of  green  wormwood,  scattered  among 
the  haunts  of  these  troublesome  insects, 
is  said  to  be  effectual  in  disloding  them. 

The  dustcloth  for  any  room  should 
be  lightlj'  sprinkled  before  using,  and 
should  be  washed  and  dried  after  every 
dusting  operation.  Dirty  dustcloths 
do  more  harm  than  good  in  cleaning  a 
room. 

A  thick  paring  should  be  taken  from 
cucumbers  in  order  to  remove  the  bit- 
ter portion  lying  directly  under  the 
skin.  A  very  thick  slice  should,  for 
the  same  reason,  be  removed  from  the 
stem  end. 

To  cure  felons  stir  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  water  into  one  ounce  Venice  turpen- 


tine with  a  rough  stick  until  the  mix- 
ture appears  like  granulated  honey. 
Wrap  a  good  coating  of  it  round  the 
finger  with  a  cloth.  If  the  felon  is  only 
recent,  the  pain  will  be  removed  in  six 
hours. 

Lemon  sauce  is  delicious  with  fruit 
balls.  Cream  together  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  cornstarch,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  egg  and  one-half  cupful  of 
sugar.  Pour  over  them,  stirring  con- 
stantly, two  cupfuls  of  boiling  water 
and  cook  until  thick.  Remove  from 
the  stove  and  add  the  juice  and  rind  of 
one  lemon.    Serve  in  a  boat. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Meat  Cake. — Mince  any  cold  beef  or 
beefsteak,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal 
weight  of  breadcrumbs  ;  add  a  little 
very  finely  chopped  onion  and  parsley, 
add  a  little  stock,  seasoning,  and  a  well- 
beaten  egg.  Form  into  a  cake,  and 
fry  in  dripping  (about  an  ounce  will  be 
sufficient).  This  may  be  served  with  or 
without  brown  sauce. 

Rice  Fritters. — Boil  one-half  a  cup  of 
rice  in  a  cup  of  milk  until  the  rice  is  ten- 
der. Add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a  sprinkle  of 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg  and  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  softened  butter.  Remove  from 
the  fire  and  let  cool  before  adding  the 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Drop  in 
spoonfuls  into  plenty  of  boiling  lard  or 
fat  and  let  them  fry  a  light  brown. 
Serve  with  a  wine  sauce  or  one  flavored 
strongly  with  lemon. 

Madeira  Jelly.  —  Dissolve  three 
ounces  of  gelatine  and  one-half  pound 
of  lump  sugar  in  one  quart  of  water, 
and  then  strain  it  through  a  fine  hair 
sieve.  Mix  one  and  one-half  pints  of 
Madeira  wine  with  the  strained  liquor, 
turn  the  whole  into  a  copper  whipping 
bowl  packed  in  ice  and  whip  the  jelly 
well.  In  about  twenty  minutes  time 
remove  the  jelly  from  the  ice  and  whip 
it  for  ten  minutes  longer.  If  it  has 
come  to  be  too  firm  stand  the  bowl  in  a 
basin  of  hot  water  and  whip  it  for  an- 
other minute  or  two.  When  beaten  to 
a  stiff  froth  pour  the  jelly  into  a  mould, 
pack  it  in  ice  and  leave  it  for  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so.  When  ready  to  serve 
dip  the  mould  in  warm  water  to  loosen 
the  contents,  then  wipe  the  edges  of 
the  mould  and  turn  out  the  jelly. 

Quince  and  Lemon  Jam. — Peel,  core 
and  slice  quinces,  reserving  the  paring 
and  cores  for  jelly.  Put  the  quinces 
over  the  fire  in  just  enough  water  to 
cover  them,  and  stew  until  they  are 
soft.  The  allowance  of  sugar  should  be 
the  same  for  this  as  for  the  peach  mar- 
malade— three-quarters  of  a  pound  to 
every  pound  of  the  fruit.  It  will  take  a 
good  while  to  reduce  the  quinces  to  the 
requisite  softness,  and  they  must  be 
stirred  and  beaten  often  with  a  stout 
wooden  spoon.  When  the  fruit  is  well 
broken  in  pieces,  add  the  sugar,  and  at 
the  same  time  put  in  the  juice  of  one 
large  lemon  for  every  two  pounds  of  the 
fruit.  Boil  ten  minutes  after  it  has 
again  come  to  the  boil,  and  after  the 
kettle  has  been  removed  from  the  fire 
add  the  chopped  peel  of  one  lemon  for 
every  five  pounds  of  the  conserve.  This 
is  a  good  and  an  unusual  jam. 


Do  you  know 
what  lamp  chim- 
neys are  for? 

Macbeth's  are 
forever,  unless 
some  accident  hap- 
pens. 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbkt  h,  Pittsburgh. 


Men  may  come 
and  men  may 
go,  but  an 

Elgin 

Watch 

goes  on  forever. 


An  Elgin  Watch  always 
has  the  word  "Klgin"  en- 
graved on  the  works.  Send 
for  free  booklet. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

RIsin,  III. 


"Testing  the  Eyes  by  Mail" 

is  the  title  of  a  booklet  which  we  have  just 
published  and  which  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application  from  any  of  our  four  stores 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HAtE'j!) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND   456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO   526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON   115  East  Main  Street. 

Svea  Insurance  Co. 

or    S  W/EDEPW. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payab.e 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


That's  what  agents  can 
make  selling  IWAN'S 
PATENT  IMPROVED  POST 
HOLE  and  WELL  AUGER. 
A  man  can  do  thrice  the  work 
with  an  "  IWAN  "  than  with  any 
other.    Used  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, which  buys  only  the  best. 
Highest  award,  World's  Pair, 
1893.    Price,  each,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
or  9  inch,  $2.50;  10  inch, 
$3.00.   Users  value  them  at 
$25.00.     Inquire  of  hard- 
ware dealers,  or  write  us 
for  particulars. 

HONEYMAN  HARDWARE  CO., 

Portland.  Ore. 

xStFresno  Scraper. 

3W— B  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  2,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  lied  per  bushel: 

Dec.  May 

Wednesday   TOJifeTOM  74^@73K 

Thursday   703£@70H  74H@73?i 

Friday   W%i^n  73«@73!4 

Saturday   73Ji®74H 

Monday   70W@69  X        74  @73K 

Tuesday   70H@69«  735i@72« 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  weeii: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   36V4CS36M  SS'/j-aSSM 

Thursday  

Friday   th%®2&% 

Saturday   38  036i<      38  @39>< 

Monday  3h%®ZS,H  3rX@37?i 

Tuesday   3S,%®3i%  37?i<^37 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dee. 

Thursday   9996®  99i4 

Friday   99X®   99'4   @  

Saturday   99!4@1  00         1  03^®!  Oi% 

Monday   99^@  995<   @  

Tuesday   99^@  99        1  0314®  

Wednesday   98X      1  02i|i®l 

WHEAT. 
No  changes  of  consequence  have  been 
developed  in  the  condition  of  the  local 
wheat  market  since  last  report.  The  de- 
mand has  been  of  a  slow  order,  shippers 
as  a  rule  being  fairly  stocked  and  prefer- 
ring to  load  cargoes  from  their  own  hold- 
ings rather  than  to  purchase  ahead  to  any 
great  extent.  The  situation  locally  has 
been  rendered  quite  unfavorable  to  the 
producing  and  selling  interest,  on  account 
of  the  strike,  termed  "sympathetic,"  but 
very  "unsympathetic,"  judging  from  the 
shooting  and  pummeling,  the  mashed 
heads  and  broken  limbs  resulting  there- 
from. While  these  labor  troubles  have 
interfered  very  seriously  with  the  export 
trade,  it  looks  as  though  shippers  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  to  de- 
press wheat  as  much  as  possible  in  their 
own  interest,  displaying  much  the  same 
sort  of  sympathy  for  the  producer  as  the 
strikers  are  manifesting  towards  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  in  the  places 
vacated  by  them.  In  the  "sympathetic" 
struggle,  the  farmer  is  faring  badly  on  all 
sides.  Ships  are  now  being  loaded  about 
as  rapidly  as  ordinarily,  but  with  the 
rainy  season  at  hand,  and  large  quantities 
of  grain  exposed  to  the  elements  and 
awaiting  an  immediate  market,  the  buyer 
is  in  a  position  to  have  matters  very  much 
his  own  way  for  the  time  being. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.00@98^c. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.04a@1.02i. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  99|@99|c;  May,  1902,  $1.035@,1.03a. 

California  Milling  :   98X@1  08X 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  @  91% 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®  98Ji 

Washington  Blue  Stem   95  @1  03!4 

Washington  Club   92^®  97^4 

Off  qualities  wheat   90  @  92i4 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations          6s6!4d@6s7d  5sl0d@5slOV4d 

Freight  rates                42V4@45s  36H®37^8 

Local  market  tl  03Ji®l  OS  95®98% 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  September  1st  and  October  1st: 

Tons—                   Oct.  1st.  Sept.  1st. 

Wheat  *I34,373  110,871 

Barley                           t84,414  66,543 

Oats                               4,608  4,109 

Corn                                   139  171 

*  Including  73,13.5  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
60,104  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  52,870  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
26,265  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  an  increase  of 
23,502  tons  for  the  month  of  September.  A 
year  ago  there  were  221,442  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

While  there  are  no  changes  to  record  in 
quotable  rates,  the  market  presents  an 
easy  tone.  Considering  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  mills  of  the  coast  have  been  lately 


idle  or  running  on  short  time,  supplies 
are  of  fair  proportions  and  sufficient  to 
accommodate  a  much  heavier  demand 
than  dealers  are  being  favored  with. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  tH  25®2  40 

Supertlne,  good  to  choioe  2  S0@2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  26 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  2S@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  16 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  7&®3  25 

BARLEY. 
Although  there  has  been  a  heavy  out- 
ward movement  and  barley  continues  to 
be  forwarded  rather  freely  to  Europe  and 
the  East,  shippers  are  not  doing  much 
purchasing  in  this  center.  Values  remain 
quotably  much  as  last  noted,  but  top 
figures  are  not  readily  realized,  being 
more  in  accord  with  the  views  of  sellers 
than  with  the  bids  of  buyers.  Shipments 
for  the  season  to  date  aggregate  over 
67,00  tons,  as  against  50,000  tons  for  corre- 
sponding time  last  year  and  85/)00  tons  for 
same  period  two  years  ago.  Business  on 
local  account  is  light.  Market  for  feed 
descriptions  lacks  firmness,  although  of- 
ferings are  not  particularly  heavy. 

Feed,  No.  I  to  choice   72H@  73ai 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  ®  72H 

Brewing,  No,  1  to  choice   75  ®  82^4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   97K@1  02'/, 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  @  90 

OATS. 

Were  it  not  for  recent  purchasing  on 
Government  account,  it  is  probable  that 
values  for  this  cereal  would  be  at  lower 
levels  than  now  quoted.  Local  dealers 
are  operating  very  slowly,  most  of  them 
being  fairly  stocked,  and  not  caring 
to  load  up  heavily  at  existing  prices.  In- 
creased receipts  from  the  North  are 
looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  ®1  25 

White,  good  to  choioe   1  15  @1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  00  ®1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  00  @1  17H 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  22i4®l  27% 

Black  Russian   85  ®1  15 

Red   95  m  20 

CORN. 

Stocks  are  of  small  proportions,  and 
prospects  are  poor  for  any  marked  in- 
crease in  offerings  in  the  near  future.  At 
existing  rates,  however,  not  much  corn  is 
required  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Business 
is  necessarily  at  present  largely  of  a  retail 
character. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  70  ®I  78 

Large  Yellow   1  65  @1  70 

Small  Yellow   1  75  @  

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  55  @1  60 

RYE. 

There  is  more  offering  than  immediate 
demand  can  be  found  for,  except  at  ex- 
tremely low  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  new   77H®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 
The  immediate  demand  is  not  urgent, 
and  there  Is  no  improvement  to  note  in 
bids. 

'3ood  to  choice   1  40  ®i  60 

BEANS. 

Offerings  of  new  crop  beans  up  to  pres- 
ent writing  have  been  mainly  Large 
Whites  or  Lady  Washingtons  and  Bayos. 
Market  for  these  varieties  is  lacking  in 
firmness,  as  is  natural  at  the  opening  of 
the  season,  under  tolerably  free  arrivals. 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  values 
will  descend  much  below  current  levels, 
unless  for  poor  stock  crowded  to  sale. 
Some  of  the  samples  now  on  market,  more 
especially  of  Large  Whites,  show  bad 
handling  in  threshing,  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  dirt  and  many  broken  beans. 
Such  stock  has  to  go  through  a  cleaner 
before  being  fit  for  shipment,  the  clean- 
ing involving  additional  expense  and 
heavy  shrinkage,  thus  pulling  down  the 
price  materially.  There  is  every  prospect 
for  a  fairly  good  market  for  choice  beans, 
but  it  is  the  rare  exception  when  seriously 
defective  can  be  placed  to  advantage. 
There  are  very  few  Small  White  or  Pea 
beans,  which  accounts  for  the  high  prices 
on  these.  Large  quantities  could  not, 
however,  be  placed  at  current  figures. 
Limas  are  difficult  to  quote,  market  being 
nearly  bare. 

Pea, /air  to  good,  100  lbs   4  60  ®5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  50  (84  75 

Lady  Washington   8  65  @2  85 

Pinks   2  40  @2  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  75 

Reds   8  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @4  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   6  40  ®6  50 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  (g2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @l  SO 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Market  for  Green  Peas  is  weak  and 
lower,  sales  being  difficult  to  effect  in 
wholesale  fashion  at  the  reduced  figures, 
most  of  the  local  millers  and  dealers  hav- 
ing recently  stocked  up  quite  freely. 
Values  for  Niles  Peas  are  showing  more 


steadiness  than  for  Green,  but  demand 
for  them  at  full  figures  is  not  active. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Niles  Peas   l  40  @1  55 

WOOL. 

A  quiet  week  has  been  experienced  in 
the  local  wool  market,  with  not  much  de- 
sirable stock  offering  here  at  present,  and 
furthermore,  many  of  the  principal  oper- 
ators have  been  absent  in  the  interior 
much  of  the  time  since  date  of  last  report. 
For  fine  wools  the  market  remains  firm  at 
current  figures,  more  especially  for  stock 
free  from  burrs  and  seeds. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7mo8    7  @  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  ®  13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  u  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free   9  @ii 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  @9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   64®  8K 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7^^  9 

HOPS. 

No  business  of  consequence  has  been 
yet  consummated  in  new  crop  hops,  grow- 
ers and  dealers  being  too  far  apart  in  their 
views  of  values.  It  now  looks  as  though 
the  market  would  be  a  dragging  one  for 
some  weeks  to  come,  especially  if  15c.  or 
thereabouts  continues  to  be  asked  for 
choice.  If  pressure  to  realize  were  ex- 
erted at  present,  low  figures  would  have  to 
be  accepted. 

Goodtochoice  1901  crop   10  @13 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Best  qualities  of  hay  are  meeting  with 
a  moderately  firm  market,  although  in 
quotable  rates  there  are  no  special  changes 
to  record.  Common  to  medium  qualities 
are  being  offered  most  freely  and  for  these 
descriptions  the  demand  is  least  urgent, 
causing  the  market  for  other  than  choice 
to  select  to  incline  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   7  50@I0  EO 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8  50^10  50 

Clover   6  50®  7  00 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  10  00 

Straw,  T»  bale   25®  40 

MILLSTUFFS. 
While  tendency  of  prices  for  mill  offal 
is  to  easier  figures,  owing  to  some  increase 
in  offerings  and  prospects  of  heavier  sup- 
plies at  an  early  day,  stocks  have  not  yet 
been  given  opportunity  to  accumulate  to 
any  appreciable  degree.  Prices  the  cur- 
rent week  have  not  fluctuated  materially 
for  mill  feed  of  any  description. 

Bran,  ^  ton   30  00®2I  OO 

Middlings   21  00®22  59 

Shorts,  Oregon    20  O0@21  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  00®  17  50 

Cornmeal   34  00®  

Cracked  Corn   35  00®  

SEEDS. 

Market  for  mustard  seed  is  ruling  steady, 
with  no  particularly  heavy  offerings  and 
no  disposition  to  crowd  stocks  to  sale  at 
the  expense  of  having  to  make  marked 
concessions  to  buyers.  Prices  for  flax  and 
and  bird  seed  remain  without  quotable 
changes. 

Fer  ctl. 

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  15®3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste    3  00@3  15 

Per  lb. 

Canary   8M@  8H 

Rape   l\%  2!< 

Hemp   8^®  »hi 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Very  little  doing  in  this  department,  this 
time  of  year  being  invariably  an  inactive 
period  in  the  bag  trade.    Prices  through- 
out remain  nominally  as  last  quoted. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7!<@  7H 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot .. .  7  ®  7^ 

Wool  Sacks,  4  B)s  3i  @36 

Woolsacks,  3M  lbs  83  ®S1 

Fleece  Twine   8H@— 

Gunnies   — @ — 

Bean  Bags   5«®  b% 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6)£,  6,  6H 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7H 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Values  for  Hides  are  ruling  steady. 
That  there  will  be  any  special  fluctuations 
in  prices  in  the  near  future  is  not  antici- 
pated. Pelts  are  selling  at  quotably  un- 
changed rates,  with  demand  fair.  Tallow 
is  in  good  request  for  shipment  and  mar- 
ket is  firm.  One  steamer  took  this  week 
86,000  pounds  for  Central  and  South 
American  points. 

HONEY. 

Business  doing  in  this  product  is  not  of 
heavy  volume.  Values  are  being  tolerably 
well  maintained,  more  through  absence  of 
undue  selling  pressure  than  on  account  of 
demand  at  full  current  rates.  Business  is 
mainly  of  a  jobbing  character,  large  oper- 


ators refusing  to  take  hold  in  wholesale 
fashion  at  the  prices  generally  asked. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5M@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  

Extracted,  Amber  4 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  ®18 

Amber  Comb   7  ®9 

Dark  Comb   t  97 

BEESWAX. 
Spot  stocks  are  of  very  moderate  vol- 
ume. Current  values  are  being  well  main- 
tained, with  no  lack  of  demand,  especially 
for  best  qualities. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  lb  26  ®28 

Dark  24  0iS 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  shows  no  special 
change,  immediate  offerings  and  demand 
about  balancing.  Mutton  is  being  favored 
with  a  steady  market,  although  there  is 
enough  arriving  for  present  needs.  Lamb 
is  selling  at  unchanged  figures,  but  ig 
mostly  too  heavy  to  be  specially  sought 
after.  Veal  is  in  fair  supply  and  market 
for  ordinary  is  weak  at  quotations.  Hogs 
are  arriving  freely,  causing  market  to  in- 
cline slightly  in  favor  of  packers,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  market  will  develop 
any  very  pronounced  weakness. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          6  ®  6K 

Beef ,  second  quality   6  ®— 

Beef,  third  quality   5H®— 

Mutton — ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   7  ®  7K 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5^®  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   h%®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard   b\®  h\ 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7^@  7V4 

Veal,  small,  Hlb   7  ®9 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   7  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   7H®  8 

POULTRY. 
The  market  has  been  most  of  the  week 
in  unsatisfactory  shape  for  sellers,  the  de- 
pressed condition  being  mainly  due  to  the 
same  cause  operating  with  varied  inten- 
sity for  some  time  past  against  the  pro- 
ducer and  handler  of  California  poultry, 
viz.:  heavy  arrivals  and  offerings  of  East- 
ern, both  live  and  dressed.  Much  of  the 
imported  poultry  is  sold  under  cost, 
through  the  eager  and  cutting  competi- 
tion of  a  few  big  dealers  who  are  trying  to 
control  the  trade. 

Old  Tnrneys.  live  hens,  V  lb   —  ®  — 

Old  Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  B)   —  ®  — 

Young  Turkeys,  full  grown   14  ®  16 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   3  53  @6  00 

Roosters,  old   3  50  ®4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  00  ®6  00 

Fryers   3  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®3  60 

Broilers,  small   2  25   ®2  75 

Ducks,  old,  1»  dozen   3  00  ®8  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   3  50  A5  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  50  ®l  75 

Goslings,  »  pair   1  53  01  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®2  00 

BUTTER. 
For  most  select  qualities  of  fresh  the 
market  has  been  showing  more  firmness. 
Some  favorite  marks  are  selling  above 
quotations.  The  strength  of  the  market, 
however,  does  not  extend  to  medium  and 
common  grades.  The  trade  which  is  not 
on  best  fresh  is  mainly  on  ice-bouse  goods, 
which  are  ii}  liberal  supply  and  include 
some  butter  showing  excellent  condition, 
comparing  very  favorably  with  fresh 
product. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   26  @— 

Creamery,  Qists   22  ®23 

Creamery,  seconds   20  @21 

Dairy,  select   22  @23 

Dairy,  firsts   19  €30 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ® — 

Mixed  store   14  ®16 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  ®21 

Pickled  Roll,  *  lb    19  @S0 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @17M 

CHEESE. 
There  are  no  heavy  supplies  of  domestic 
product,  and  market  is  firm  at  rates 
quoted,  some  sales  being  effected  at  an  ad- 
vance on  these  figures.  Markets  East  are 
quoted  firm,  according  to  private  advices, 
with  prospects  of  higher  prices  being  soon 
established . 

California,  fancy  Oat,  new   11  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   10  mO% 

California,  fair  to  good   9«®10 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   12  @12V4 

EGGS. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  select 
fresh,  large,  white  and  clean  eggs,  and  for 
such  stock  comparatively  stiff  figures  are 
being  realized,  in  some  instances  above 
quotable  rates.  Common  qualities  of 
fresh,  although  not  in  heavy  stock,  are 
not  especially  sought  after  and  have  to  go 
at  rather  low  figures,  owing  to  cold  stor- 
age eggs  of  good  quality  being  plentiful 
and  cheap. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  34  ®86 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  30  •SJM 

California,  good  to  choice  store   24  026 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   20  ®22 

Cold  Storage   ao  @«4 

VEGETABLES. 
A  firmer  market  has  developed  for 
Onions  since  last  review,  with  only  mod- 
erate offerings  and  improved  demand. 
With  above  exception,   the  market  for 
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vegetables  was  in  generally  weak  condi- 
tion, offerings  in  the  main  proving  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  immediate  inquiry. 
Lima  Beans  were  appreciably  lower,  going 
mainly  by  the  sack.  Prices  for  Tomatoes 
suffered  a  sharp  decline. 

Beans,  String,  *  a   2  ®  2V4 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  ft)   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  fts...    40  ®  50 

Cauliflower,  i(  dozen   40  @  50 

Corn,  Green,  *  sack   50  @  75 

Corn, Green,  Alameda, 'I*  large  crate.     75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  ^*  large  box   25   @  40 

Egg  Plant,  f.  box   35   @  50 

Garlic,  18  ft)   2  ®  3 

Okra,  Green,  '#  t  ox   .35   @  50 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f(  cental        1  00  @1  20 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  ft)   2  @  zy. 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  sack   30  @  40 

Peppers,  Bell,     box   40  @  50 

Squash  Summer,  ^  small  box   25  @  40 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  V  large  box. .     50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  ^  large  box   25  @  40 

Tomatoes,  f(  small  box   15  @  25 

POTATOES. 
While  asking  figures  and  quotable 
values  have  continued  close  to  prices  rul- 
ing the  preceding  week,  the  market  has 
been  slow  and  unfavorable  to  sellers. 
Most  of  the  potatoes  now  offering  in  this 
center  represent  purchases  made  in  the 
interior  at  relatively  stiffer  figures  than 
are  obtainable  at  present  in  a  wholesale 
way.  Sweets  are  in  fair  supply  and  are 
selling  mainly  within  range  of  50c. @$1 
per  cental,  latter  figure  being  for  Merced 
stock. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ?i  100  ft)S   1  20   (g»l  .50 

San  Leandro,  In  sacks,  f»  cental         1  00  @1  25 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ^cental..     60  @1  10 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks   90  @1  15 

Sweets,  new,  1P,  cental   50  @1  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Receipts  are  on  the  decrease  and  the  list 
of  varieties  is  being  narrowed  down  to  the 
proportions  common  to  the  autumn  sea 
son.  The  first  Persimmons  of  the  current 
crop  arrived  Monday  and  were  held  at 
$1.25(?1.50  per  box,  with  few  sales  pos- 
sible at  these  figures.  Apples  are  not  ar- 
riving in  large  quantity,  nor  is  there  a 
very  heavy  proportion  of  present  offer- 
ings of  choice  to  select  quality.  For  high- 
grade  Apples  the  market  is  firm,  and 
gives  prospect  of  so  continuing  through- 
out the  season.  Common  stock  moves 
slowly  at  rather  low  values,  despite  the 
fact  that  offerings  of  this  sort  are  not 
especially  heavy.  Pears  now  coming  for- 
ward are  principally  Winter  varieties  and 
include  few  which  are  ripe  enough  to  be 
sought  after  for  immediate  use.  Values 
for  common  Pears  show  no  material 
change,  while  select  are  higher,  but  only 
for  strictly  choice  can  extreme  current 
figures  be  depended  on.  Peaches  did  not 
make  much  of  a  display  nor  was  the  de- 
mand active;  prices  were  without  material 
improvement.  Plums  were  in  light  stock 
and  choice  sold  fairly  well.  Grape  market 
was  tolerably  firm  for  desirable  wine  va- 
rieties, which  were  in  rather  light  receipt, 
but  of  Table  Grapes,  other  than  Seedless, 
there  were  more  than  required  to  satisfy 
the  immediate  demand  at  current  values. 
Melons  of  all  kinds  were  in  liberal  supply, 
as  compared  with  the  inquiry,  and  prices 
in  the  main  favored  buyers,  averaging 
lower  than  preceding  week.  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries  were  in  very  moderate 
receipt,  but  did  not  sell  at  materially 
higher  figures  than  had  been  ruling. 
Huckleberries  were  in  fair  demand  at 
quotably  unchanged  rates. 

Apples,  fancy,  ■p4-tierbox   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,     50-lb.  box  .  50®  1  uO 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  1?50-lb.  box.  35®  50 

Apples,  green,  ^  50-lb  box   35®  60 

Blackberries,  1*  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,     crate   35®  75 

Figs,  1?  drawer  and  box   40® 

Grapes,  Isabella,     crate   40® 

Grapes,  Black,  derate   40® 

Grapes,  Muscat,     crate   40® 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ¥  crate..    40@ 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,     ton   28  00@32  00 

Grapes,  White,  ^  ton   18  00@20  00 

Logan  Berries,  V  chest   5  00®  6  00 


65 
75 
65 
65 
70 


Nutmeg  Melons,  ^  crate   30®  60 

Peaches,  iff.  box   30®  65 

Pears,  Winter  Nells, *  40- ft),  box....  50®  1  00 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^ box   35®  75 

Plums,       box   30®  65 

Pomegranates,  ^  box   65®  1  00 

Prunes,  *  crate   50®  90 

Quinces,  ^*  box   35®  60 

Raspberries,  ^  chest   6  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest..  6  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Watermelons,  *  100    3  00@12  50 

Whortleberries,  *  B)   6®  8 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  continues  quiet,  trade  in  most  de- 
scriptions being  light,  both  for  shipment 
and  on  local  account.  Quotable  values  are 
in  the  main  without  appreciable  change, 
but  wholesale  handlers  and  jobbers  are  in 
the  majority  of  instances  more  interested 
in  reducing  their  own  holdings  of  the 
early  cured  fruits  than  they  are  in  pur- 
chasing any  present  offerings  of  the  same 
at  full'  values  lately  current.  Under  sell- 
ing pressure  of  Apricots,  Apples,  Peaches 


or  Plums,  lower  figures  would  probably 
have  to  be  accepted,  but  there  is  no  busi- 
ness reported  at  cuts  in  prices  which 
would  warrant  reducing  quotations. 
There  are  not  many  Apricots  offering 
from  first  hands,  and  the  quantity  of 
choice  Plums  seeking  custom  is  not  large. 
Peaches  are  dragging  at  unchanged  rates, 
Eastern  buyers  taking  hold  sparingly  at 
figures  ruling,  the  crop  East  being  re- 
ported as  turning  out  somewhat  better 
than  early  estimates  indicated.  Most  of 
the  season's  output  of  evaporated  and 
dried  Apples  is  yet  to  come  forward.  The 
local  market  for  both  Apples  and  Peaches 
hinges  on  conditions  East,  and  as  the  situ- 
ation on  the  Atlantic  side  is  temporarily 
lacking  in  firmness,  there  is  an  easy  feel- 
ing here,  although  free  purchases  are  not 
possible  at  any  quotable  decline.  Last 
year's  Prunes  are  still  being  offered  on 
the  3@3|c.  basis  for  the  four  sizes,  with 
little  doing  in  them.  In  new  Prunes  some 
recent  transfers  are  reported  on  3i@3|c. 
basis,  latter  figure  for  Santa  Claras,  but 
it  is  not  believed  that  any  very  heavy 
purchases  could  be  effected  at  these 
prices,  which  are  discouragingly  low  for 
the  producing  interest. 

EVAPORATBD  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7;^®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  |(  B)..   9  ®10 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @13 

Apples,  in  50-B)  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  @— 

Apples,  50-B)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7  @  7H 

Figs,  pressed  5  @  7i4 

Nectarines,  f»  ft)   5H®  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  ®  7!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  @ 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  12  ®14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   7VJ@  9 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5H®  6H 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3@3!ic;  50-60s,  4Ji@4V4c; 

60-70S,  3?i@4c;  70-80S,  3H@3y,c;  8O-90s,  aji®3c; 

110s  and  less,  2® — c;  these  figures  for  1900  crop; 

New  Prunes,  H®!4c.  higher. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   6  @  7 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   4  ®  5 

Figs,  Black   2U@  3 

Pigs,  White   3  @  3'i 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5!^®  6H 

Pears,  prime  halves   5^®  6V4 

Plums,  unpitted,  ^  8)   l^®  2i4 

RAISINS. 

The  Raisin  Growers'  Association  has 
issued  a  price  list,  which  is  given  below. 
These  figures  are  extremely  low,  made  so, 
the  Association  states,  on  account  of  not 
having  control  of  a  sufficient  percentage 
of  the  crop  to  be  able  to  maintain  prices 
at  a  high  standard.  These  figures  are 
subject  to  immediate  change,  no  guaran- 
tee of  their  permancy  being  given.  For 
non- Association  Raisins  of  this  season's 
curing,  thus  far  presented  for  sale,  higher 
prices  have  been  asked,  and  have  been 
mainly  on  basis  of  5c  for  3-crown  loose 
Muscatel  in  carload  lots. 

Following  are  the  Association  prices  for 
Raisins,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Fresno;  jobbing  prices 
in  carload  lots  : 

Two-crown  London  layers,  per  20- lb  box  $1  25 

Three-crown  London  layers   "    "      "    1  35 

Four-crown,  fancy  clusters   "    "      "    1  75 

Five-crown,  Dehesa  clusters  "    "      "    2  50 

Six-crown,  Imperial  clusters  "    "      "    3  00 

Two-crown  Standard  Loose  Muscatels,  T?  lb..  3^c 

Seedless  Muscatels,  f,  ^  iHc 

Three-crown  Standard  Loose  Muscatels, ft)  ft).  .4Hc 
Four-crown  Standard  Loose  Muscatels,  ^  tb..45!ic 

Bleached  Thompson  Seedless- 
Extra  Fancy,  V  B)  II  c 

Fancy,     ^  ft  10  c 

Choice,      "   9  c 

Standard,  "   7!4c 

Prime,       "    614c 

Thompson  Seedless,  *  B>   6%o 

Sultanas,  Fancy,     ft)   SViC 

Choice,?*  ft   7Hc 

Standard,  *  ft)   6%o 

Prime,  ^  ft   6y,c 

"        Seedless,  3  ft   5Hc 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
New  crop  Navel  Oranges  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance this  week  from  Arcadia,  and  on 
account  of  their  novelty,  some  oiE  desira- 
ble size  sold  in  a  small  way  up  to  $4.50  per 
box.  Valencias  of  last  crop  continue  to 
be  offered  at  easy  figures  and  move  slowly. 
Lemon  market  is  without  particular 
change,  offerings  being  liberal  and  de- 
mand far  from  brisk,  despite  the  fact  that 
choice  Limes  are  in  light  stock  and  prices 
for  same  have  been  further  advanced. 

Oranges -Valencias,  I*  box   1  50@3  50 

Lemons— California,  select,     box   2  75®  

California,  good  to  choice   2  00@2  50 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  75 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   6  00®6  50 

NUTS. 

A  few  new  Chestnuts  arriving  from 
Stockton  section  were  placed  in  a  small 
way  at  15c.  Walnuts  are  moving  east- 
ward in  carload  lots  at  prices  lately  fixed 
by  the  Growers'  Association.  Almonds 
are  being  in  the  main  steadily  held,  choice 
I  X  L's  being  difficult  to  secure  under  11c 
in  carload  quantities  at  primary  points 
and  in  some  instances  are  held  above  this 
figure.  Business  doing  in  Peanuts  is  of 
moderate  volume  and  at  generally  un- 
changed values. 


California  Almonds,  shelled  18  ®22  ] 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ^  B>  — 12  ®13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  ®I2 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  ®  7 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  9H@— 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell....  7y,@— 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell —  9  @— 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell —  7  @— 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5^ 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5^@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  ®  6 

WINE. 

Virtually  nothing  doing  in  the  way  of 
transfers  from  first  hands,  and  no  likeli- 
hood of  there  being  any  noteworthy 
transactions  until  new  wines  of  this 
year's  vintage  come  upon  the  market. 
Values  for  last  year's  dry  wines  are  quot- 
able nominally  at  25@30c.  per  gallon 
wholesale.  There  is  a  fair  movement  out- 
ward from  second  hands,  both  by  sea  and 
rail,  and  a  moderate  volume  of  business  on 
local  account.  Grapes  continue  in  good 
request,  with  market  firm  at  about  same 
range  of  values  previously  noted,  dry 
wine  grapes  selling  mainly  within  $25@28 
per  ton  for  interior  deliveries,  and  up  to 
$32  per  ton  in  a  small  way  in  this  city. 
Sweet  wine  grapes  are  running  from 
$10@20  per  ton,  as  to  quality,  variety  and 
point  of  delivery. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks  254,247 

Wheat,  centals....  189,959 
Barley,  centals. ..  410,313 

Oats,  centals   28,693 

Corn,  centals   2,145 

Rye,  centals   2,230 

Beans,  sacks   25,i,22 

Potatoes,  sacks   36,742 

Onions,  sacks   5,553 

Hay,  tons   4,123 

Wool,  bales   1,949 

Hops,  bales   280 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

1  .591,409 

1,416,195 

9i)i  989 

1,232,262 

1,693,588 

1,649,673 

3Jl,7-2 

282,280 

17,395 

15,620 

12,-,i65 

70,183 

67,401 

45,578 

386,990 

377,214 

80,819 

66,513 

37,677 

53,082 

21,163 

10,733 

702 

2,069 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M  sacks  172,160 

Wheat,  centals  134,145 

Barley,  centals...  266,856 

Oats,  centals  

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   295 

Hay,  bales   6 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   2,300 

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  100 


Since 
Julyl,  1901. 


1,193,016 
795,9.59 
1,184,044 
1,500 
7,892 
2,171 
777 
341,316 
79,200 
1,447 
9,249 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Oct.  2.  —Evaporated  apples, 
common,  5®8c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  8M®  8Jic  ; 
choice,  9c;  fancy, 9i4@9!4c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  quiet  but 
fairly  steady. 

Prunes,  3?S®7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8H@13c;  Moorpark,  9H®14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@9!4c;  peeled,  11@15c. 


SEED  WHEAT. 


GRAND    PRIX   GOLD  MEDAL 
PARIS  EXPOSITION  1900. 

Grown  on  J.  West  Hartin  Ranch, 
Livermore,  Cal. 

JT  is  clean  and  of  uniform  grain. 

Has  increased  in  gluten  every 
planting  in  California.  All  small, 
light  and  immature  end  grains 
removed  Has  been  milled  by 
Del  Monte  Milling  Co  ,  to  whom 
we  respectfully  refer. 

F=-OR    S/\LE    B  V 

FRANK  DALTON  CO  , 

133  CALIFORNIA  8T  ,     SAN  FRANCISCO 

 or  

T.  D.  CARNEAL,  Livermore,  Ca'. 


NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 

Autumn. 


Summer. 

Marjorle  Hay 
Climax 
Sharp  s  Early 


Hay's  Mldseason 
Mona  Hay 
John  Sharp 
Lord  Wolseley 
WUlle  Sharp 


Winter. 

General  Carrlngton 
Cliffs  Seedling 
Sharp's  Late  Red 
Sharp's  Nonsuch 
Taupake 
Carlton 
equal  to  Kibston 


These  varieties  are  all  Qond 
Pippin,  Gravensteln,  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  well- 
known  kinds.  Th  y  are  not  "seedling's,"  but 
grafted  trees  on  Northern  Spy  stocks,  ana  perfectly 
blight  proof.  Prompt  orders  necessary.  Shipment 
June  to  September.  Price  $1  00  per  tree.  The  set 
for  JIO.OO.   Scions  60  cents  a  foot. 

Distributing  Agents:  Address  Dept  B. 

J.  \JU.  VA/REISIS  CO.,  Ltd. 

515-517-519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I 


H  0  t 
Weather 
Roofing 

P  &i  B  Ready  Roofing 
is  a  hot  weather  roofing, 
the  hottest  sun  doesn't  ef- 
fect it — besides  it  is  a  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  the 
building  covered  receives 
no  heat  from  the  roofing. 

Iron  and  tin  roofs  draw 
heat  and  keep  the  interior 
of  the  building  several  de- 
grees hotter  than  buildings 
covered  with  P  &  B. 

In  the  hot  San  Joaquin 
Valley  many  of  the  big 
warehouses  —  cold  storage 
and  ice  houses  are  covered 
with  P  &  B. 

Send  for  booklet — free. 

ParafOne  Paint  Co. 

116   Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Tboronghly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  thp  work  of 
8  men.  with  axes. 

Manufactured  h]i 
I.A.COONRADT&SOH, 

717  2d  St.,Oal5land,Cal. 


Mmi  Paic. 

SHORT  LINE 

 FROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
.  California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


E.  0.  Mccormick. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


patents;  ;] 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 

The  French  Prune  Crop. 

To  THE  Editor:— This  letter  from 
Consul  Tourgee  confirms  prices  on 
prunes  quoted  in  his  cable  of  Sept.  10th 
(see  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Sept.  21, 
page  189)  which  were  supposed  by  some 
dealers  here  to  be  inaccurate  on  account 
of  the  high  prices  quoted.  The  Consul 
now  states  that  his  prices  on  three  sizes 
were  quoted  from  consular  invoices  and 
the  balance  from  known  sales. 

Pac.  Com.  Museum,  S.  P. 

Prunes. — I  have  the  honor  to  con- 
firm cable  of  to-day  in  regard  to  prices 
of  prunes  as  enclosed.  The  yield  is  still 
estimated  all  the  way  from  350,000  to 
550,000  quintals.  It  will  probably  run 
between  360,000  and  500,000  quintals. 
The  fruit  is  remarkably  fine,  there  be- 
ing few  of  the  medium  sizes  and  prac- 
tically no  small  ones.  The  large  ones 
are  not  yet  fully  ripe,  and  there  are  no 
quotations  of  the  larger  sizes,  though  a 
few  have  been  sold.  The  first  invoice 
of  prunes  sent  to  the  United  States 
some  days  ago  was  36  fruit  (32  Ameri- 
can) at  106  francs  per  50  kilos  (110 
pounds);  45  fruit  (40  American)  at  86 
francs  ($16.60)  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds); 
40  fruit  (36  American)  at  76  francs 
($14.67)  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds).  No 
quotations  are  given  for  the  larger 
sizes,  and  I  have  made  my  report  of 
these  from  known  sales.  While  the 
fruit  is  not  fully  ripe,  enough  has  been 
sold  to  make  a  rate.  I  fancy  the  hesi- 
tancy to  quote  is  in  the  hope  of  depress- 
ing the  price. 

This  is  the  highest  average  for  size  of 
fruit  that  I  have  ever  known  here. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  excellent,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  curing  up  "in  great 
shape."  The  market  is  very  firm, 
buyers  numerous  and  eager,  and  sellers 
very  coy.  There  is  every  prospect  that 
prices  will  retain  their  present  status, 
or  nearly  so,  during  the  season,  as  the 
demand  seems  to  be  largely  in  excess 
of  the  supply  at  present. 

The  weather  has  been  marvelously 
fine  during  the  month  of  August,  so 
that  the  prune  crop  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  at  least  two  weeks  later 
than  usual  is  coming  in  quite  as  early 
as  common.  Under  present  conditions 
the  market  will  be  in  full  blast  by  the 
20th  of  September.  The  competition 
with  American  fruit  will  be  greater 
than  usual  because  of  the  peculiarly  fine 
quality  and  large  size  of  the  prunes 
from  this  district.  I  understand  that 
large  advance  orders  have  been  lodged 
from  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia, especially  based  on  this  prospect. 

The  attempt  to  work  up  a  boom  by 
manipulating  the  crop  report,  and  so 
make  a  chance  to  work  off  the  held- 
over  stock,  has  been  an  absolute  failure. 
There  have  lately  been  considerable 
sales  of  last  year's  stock  to  American 
dealers  at  about  half  the  price  of  the 
new  crop.  The  fact  that  they  were 
held  so  long,  and  then  put  off  at  a 
makeshift  price,  shows  that  the  scheme 
has  failed. 

The  almost  entire  failure  of  the  small 
sizes  should  give  the  preserving  fruit 
market  in  Europe  almost  entirely  to 
American  prunes. 

Albion  W.  Touroee. 

Bordeaux,  Sept.  10.    U.  S.  Consul. 


The  European  Walnut  Crop  and  Prices. 

Special  Consular  Report  Received  by  the  Paclflc 
Ckiniinercial  Museum,  San  Fraocisco,  Sept.  25. 

Consul  Robert  P.  Skinner  writes 
from  Marseilles  Sept.  5  :  The  condition 
of  the  walnut  crop  at  this  time  is  con- 
sidered good,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  yield  will  be  an  average  one,  which 
means  about  20,000  bales,  or  4,840,000 
kilos  (kilo  2^  pounds).  Up  to  this  time 
no  damage  has  been  wrought  by 
drought,  frost  or  excessive  rains,  or 
otherwise  by  the  elements.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  the  price  of  Mayettes  on 
the  opening  of  the  market  will  be  from 
58  to  60  francs  ($11.19  to  $11.58)  per 
220  pounds,  first  cost.  There  are  some 
speculative  brokers  who  have  offered  to 
sell  short  at  the  above  prices  for  May- 
ettes, indicating  that  the  conditions  for 
a  good  crop  are  fair  and  improving. 
Freight  rates  from  Marseilles  to  New 
York,  from  110  francs  to  120  francs  per 
100  kilos  ($21.23  to  $23.16  per  220 
pounds).  If  shipped  by  way  of  Havre, 
merchandise  pays  ocean  freight  per 
cubic  measure,  the  rate  being  15  francs 
($2.89)  per  cubic  meter,  and,  taking 
into  consideration  the  railway  freight, 
the  rate  from  Marseilles  to  New  York 
would  be  equal  to  about  120  francs 
($23.16)  per  220  pounds. 

Consul  A.  W.  Thackara  writes  from 
Havre  Sept.  7:  I  sent  {you  last 
evening  the  following  cable:  Open- 
ing prices  new  walnuts  (Grenoble,  May- 
ettes), 13.5  cents  per  kilogramme  f.  0.  b. 
steamship  Havre;  Marbots,  first  choice, 
10.75  cents  per  kilogramme  ;  Cornes, 
8.75  cents  per  kilogramme.  The  two 
latter  prices  f.  o.  b.  steamship  Bor- 
deaux. 

The  actual  market  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows ;  Grenoble,  70  francs  ($13.51)  per 
100  kilos  (220  pounds)  f.  o.  b.  Havre  ; 
Marbots,55  francs  ($10,615)  per  100  kilos 
f.  o.  b.  Bordeaux:  Cornes,  45  francs 
($8,885)  per  100  kiios  f.  o.  b.  Bordeaux,  j 

All  the  reports  I  have  received  agree  i 
in  saying  that  the  crop  will  be  equal  to  j 
that  of  last  year  and  of  good  quality. 
One  dealer  in  Grenoble  estimates  the 
crop  of  Grenoble  walnuts,  including 
Mayettes,  Parisiennes  and  Franquettes, 
as  about  30,000  bags  of  from  110  to  120 
kilogrammes  each.  (A  kilogramme  is 
2^  pounds.) 

The  freight  rates  of  walnuts  from 
Havre  to  New  York  by  the  French  line 
are  35  francs  ($6,755)'  per  ton  of  1000 
kilogrammes  on  fast  express  steamers; 
20  francs  ($3.86)  per  ton  by  the  single- 
screw  steamers  Gascogne,  Bretagne, 
etc.,  and  11  francs  ($2,123)  per  ton  by 
the  cargo  boats. 


nNOE  IN  A  LIFE  TIM^ 

B  M  18  of  tt-u  enouirh  to  do  some  thin  k^.  1  t's  often  euou  kQ 
to  buy  a  wagon  if  you  buy  tlie  ri^ht  kind.  Xhu 


ELECTRIC '  WAGON 


lasts  that  \oiig  \irnlc  r  onlinary  i-onditinii.s.  Ku  - tthe  lite 
of  a  wHir.>n  dcix  ii.la  upon  the  whi-i-ls.  This  one  is 
cqulppod  with  our  KlectrU-Sioi  lWhot  lK.withstraii.-ht 
or8ta;rj;*'r  spokes  and  wide  tirea.  Wheels  iiny  height 
from  24  to  M  ill.  It  lasts  heeause  tlr*B  can't  Kct  loose,  no 
re  settinu'.  hubs  can't  i  ra<-l<or  spoke-s  heconie  loose,  fel- 
loes can't  rot.  Bw.  ll  or  ilrv  out.    Ani-le  steel  hi)Unda. 

JHOUSAHOS  MOW  III  DAILY  USE. 

Don'l  b-iv  a  »  .f  n      !'l  v..„  f.  t  ourfr.c  t-.  - .  ■•t;irm  Sa.lnM." 

KLECl'lUO  \VUK£I.CO..    Box  10  Qulncjr, iUa. 


All  bamau,  old  or  new,  !■  mad*  pliable  and  euy— wfll  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  tba  tna  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finpst  proservativ*  for  le^ather  fvor  rtlacovpred.  Srtm 
many  times  iia  cost  by  ImprovfU  uppfurance  aod  intiM  coat 
of  repairs,   8olii  everywhere  In  cane— all  sizeo. 

Uade  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


FERTILIZERS! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS*  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosplioric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the 
soli  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  ':t^i^!?«„^,\1;oT^„«,^l 

WRITE  TO  THKM   FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


FRANCISCO. 

S  ANGELES. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


IRKIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


iTsI  for  flir  Nbw  Prici!  List ! 

'T^HE  man  Is  prosperous  who  saves  a  dollar  on  this  and  a  half  dollar  on  that ;  the  prices 
quoted  In  our  new  complete  40  page  list  will  help  yo  i  In  this  dlrectl  n. 
It  pays  you  o  deal  where  no  false  representations  are  made,  but  where  goods  are  sold 
exactly  as  advertised. 

Isn't  It  much  iLore  satisfactory  and  much  easier  to  sit  down  at  borne,  look  over  the 
catalogue,  select  the  goods  required  and  mall  your  O'der,  than  to  depend  uprn  siores 
where  the  slock  is  small,  as  well  as  assortment  Incomplete,  and  get  something  that  does 
not  give  you  half  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  that  you  do  pay  an  extravagant  price  r 

SMITH'S   CASH   (Dept.)  STORE, 

NOW    CNUER    THE   ORIGINAL  MANAUEHENT, 

No.  25  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Canopy  lops;  only  a  few  left.  WE  GUARANTEE  'E.'H.  They  are  the 
kind  that  sell  for  $135.00.  You  can  have  'em  this  week  for  SSS.OO. 
We  have  everything  on  wheels :  Buggies,  Carriages,  Runabout  Wagons, 
Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.  WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,    INEFF^    &  CO., 

822  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FOR    FULL    F»ARTICULrtRS.    rtDDRESS  ,  r 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,     136-138  Los  Angeles  St.  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts..  PORTLAND. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  or  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAH  SEPARATORS. 

Pricej  950.-  to  $800.- 
"AJpba"  and  "Babj"  styles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  8TKEET, 
SAN  PRANtilSCO,  CAL. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Boomer. 


SWELLING  ON  ABDOMEN. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  have  a  two-year- 
old  heifer  and  a  lump  has  come  about  6 
to  8  inches  in  front  of  the  udder.  It 
is  about  as  deep  as  a  postal  card  and  the 
length  about  the  same.  There  is  no  pain 
and  it  does  not  interfere  with  her  eating. 
It  is  hard  on  the  sides,  but  the  bottom  of 
it  feels  soft.  She  calves  in  October;  and 
as  she  is  of  nervous  temperament,  I  do 
not  care  to  pull  her  about  very  much. 
It  has  been  there  about  two  weeks  and  is 
not  increasing  nor  decreasing.  I  thought 
of  putting  a  biniodide  blister  on  it,  eight 
to  one.— W.  J.  B.  Martin,  Redding. 

If  the  enlargement  was  of  long  stand- 
ing and  hard  to  the  touch,  your  bin- 
iodide  blister  would  be  indicated;  but 
as  it  feels  soft,  I  would  advise  you  to 
paint  it  thoroughly  with  the  tincture  of 
iodine  once  a  day  for  about  three, 
then  treat  it  as  you  would  a  blister. 
Repeat  the  dose  after  a  rest  of  three 
days. 

SWELLING  OVER  BREASTBONE. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  work  mare, 
eight  years  old,  which  has  a  large  swell- 
ing just  over  the  breastbone.  It  has 
been  there  a  few  days  and  is  some  8 
or  9  inches  long  and  as  thick  as  one's 
upper  arm.  There  are  no  signs  of  a 
sting,  and  it  does  not  seem  painful  or  in 
any  way  to  trouble  her.  It  is  firm  to 
feel,  but  not  really  hard.  Her  collar  fits 
well,  and  indeed  the  swelling  is  some  way 
below  it,  being  partly  between  forelegs. 
She  is  in  good  condition.  Can  you  tell  me 
its  probable  cause,  and  what  I  can  do  for 
it,  letting  me  know  if  she  can  be  worked 
during  treatment? — H.  M.  Gerrard, 
Skyland. 

The  cause  is  probably  a  bruise,  and 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  disappear 
shortly.  Work  her  by  all  means  if 
otherwise  in  good  condition. 

J.  B.  Boomer,  M.  D.  V. 

510  Van  Ness  Ave.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Vaccination  Tor  Black  Leg. 

Black  leg  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
diseases  affecting  cattle.  Vaccination 
of  the  animals  has  proven  to  be  the 
most  effective  preventive  treatment 
yet  discovered,  and  its  use  and  what  is 
known  of  its  value  were  discussed  by 
Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  in  a  paper  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  Secretary  F. 
D.  Coburn  of  the  Kansas  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  presented  at  the 
Board's  recent  meeting. 

Dr.  Mohler  said,  in  part: 

"Blackleg  is  an  infectious  disease, 
caused  by  a  specific  germ  which  is 
almost  universally  present  in  the 
ground  in  all  districts  where  the  dis- 
ease is  known  to  prevail.  This  microbe, 
upon  gaining  entrance  into  the  system, 
usually  through  punctured  wounds 
made  by  briers  or  stubbles,  develops 
rapidly  and  causes  hemorrhagic,  bluish- 
black,  gas-filled  swellings.  The  course 
of  the  disease  is  very  rapid,  and  the 
animal  usually  dies  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
system. 

"  By  vaccination  we  understand  the 
injection  into  the  system  of  a  minute 
amount  of  attenuated  or  artificially 
weakened  black  leg  virus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  mild  and  clinically 
unrecognizable  case  of  black  leg.  If  all 
animals  were  equally  resistant  to  the 
disease  or  equally  susceptible  to  it,  a 
happy  medium  could  easily  be  decided 
on,  but  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
preparation  of  the  vaccine  lies  in  the 
fact  that  no  two  individuals  possess  the 
same  power  of  resistance.  In  fact, 
some  animals,  fortunately  a  very  small 
number,  are  so  susceptible  to  the  dis- 
ease that  the  injection  of  the  vaccine 
results  in  the  development  of  a  fatal 


case  of  black  leg;  but  statistics  from 
this  country,  as  well  as  from  Europe, 
show  that  these  cases  amount  to  less 
than  one  in  2000  among  the  several  mil- 
lion animals  which  have  been  vaccinated 
during  the  past  fourteen  years;  that  is, 
since  vaccination  for  black  leg  was  first 
introduced. 

"  As  to  the  protective  value  of  vac- 
cine, we  are  in  receipt  of  more  than  500 
complete  reports  from  Kansas  stock- 
men, covering  their  experience  with 
black  leg  in  general  and  with  vaccina- 
tion in  particular.  A  tabulation  of 
these  reports  shows  that  the  estimated 
loss  from  black  leg  in  unvaccinated 
herds  amounts  to  10J%,  while  the 
actual  loss  of  animals  due  to  the  post- 
poning of  vaccination  until  the  disease 
had  appeared  in  these  500  herds 
amounted  to  2360  head,  or  3^%  of  the 
total  number  of  cattle.  This  means  a 
loss  last  year  of  at  least  $35,000,  which 
could  easily  have  been  avoided  if  the 
cattle  owners  in  the  infected  districts 
would  have  vaccinated  their  young 
stock  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
black  leg  season. 

"These  figures  speak  for  themselves, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will  come 
when  every  cattle  owner  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  vaccination  is  a 
duty  he  owes  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
his  neighbors,  and  that  the  incon- 
venience in  obtaining  vaccine  and  ap- 
plying it  to  his  cattle  is  outweighed  a 
thousandfold  by  the  benefits  derived 
from  its  use." 


WHEELS 

-FBRMWBGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.    HiibN  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blarkHmi til's  bills  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  re«iet.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  cataloffue 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Addresb 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Quincy,  III 


s 


FENCER'S  I 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 


can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,   25  Williams  Street.  Dwighi,  Ills. 


Lar8:e  Stock  of  Tanks  on  Hand. 

on  Tanks.   Water  Tanks.   Wine  Tanks. 

Lumber  direct  from  the  woods.   THIS  MEANS 
LOW  PKICES. 


5000  ft.  of  Pipe,  good  as  new,  at  a  bargain. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Office  and  Works,  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets. 


DON'T  TOUCH  IT 

If  you  want  PAGE  Fence,  unlpBi;  it  is  Tbe  PAGE. 
PAttK  WOVKN  WlUE  FKNCK  CO..  A  DUIAN,  M  lOH. 


GOODS, 

NETTING, 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

17-19  PRBnONT  STRBBT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Elgin  Watches  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  in 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
tree  booklet.  Elgin  National  Watoh  Co.,  Blgln,  111. 


Sharpies  Tubular 

Dairy  Separators^ 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
\urners.   ^ 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  6%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Vive  sizes— $50  to  $200  each. 

Valuable  book  on  '  'Business  Dairying" 
and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

'Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies. 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


"The  kind 
that  gets  all  the  Cream." 

Strictly  up  to  date  in  every 

We  furnish  complete  out- 
fits of  Dairy  and  Creamery 
apparatus. 

U^rite  /or  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
22g 


^  VT.FARM  MACHINE  CO.,BEllOWS  FAILS.VT  ^ 


Grain 

lodgmg   means  straw 
weakened  because  the 
fertilizers  are  not 
well  balanced. 


Potash 

in  fertilizers  prevents  this 
and  improves  the  grain. 

OtTR  BOOKS  are  not  advertisintj  catalogues,  but 
are  c.;ientific  publications,  written  by  the  most  emi- 
nent agricultural  authorities.  We  mail  them  FKEE 
to  all  farmers  upon  request.  Send  your  name 
and  address  to 

GERMAN  KAI,!  WORKS, 
03  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


jabYlSK,  W1L.SON  Sl  UO.,  9au  »  raucisco,  Cul., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Phylloxera-Resisting 
Grape  Cuttings  and  Plants— 


Address  BUSH  &  SONS, 

BUSHBKRG,  MO. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    lA/.   JACK-SOIN    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agenta,     -     No.  123  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 

Notary  Pnblic  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MUNTGOMERT  STKKET, 
Bet.California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI . 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

COMPANY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Ft.  Worth,   San  Francisco. 


TRADE-MARK 


BLACKLCGINC 


Single  Blackleg  Vaccine 
Double  Blackleg  Vaccine 
Blackleg  Vaccinating  Outfit 


Powder  Form. 


*''N'COL.S 


Single  Blacklegine  \  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 
Double  Blacklegine  \  Each  dose  separate. 
Blacklegine  Outfit  (Needle  with  handle),  50c. 

Dip 

Disinfectant 
Feeding  Compound 
Scour  Cure  (Alexander) 
Virus  for  Destroying  Rats 


All  well-known,  successful  remedies.  Write  for  tarticulars  and 
PROOFS  OF  success.  Free  sample  of  Dip  and  Disinfectant  sent  upon 
REQUEST.   Beware  of  dangerous  imitations  of  our  vaccines. 


RR/\NCIS    ©miXH   &  CO., 

 MANUPACTUREBS  OF  


FOR    TO\A/N    \A/rtTER  VA/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      .      -      -      .      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 

Iron  cut,  puncher!  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup^ 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Lsiimiites  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  lor  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaltum 


^50.°°  RAINGE  ROR  ^:25.°° 

TO  nrTRODVCE  TH£ 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANQE  into  every  section  of  the  united  states, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnoh  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21^  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WH.  Q.  WIIiliABD,  Hanafaotnrer,  619  N.  Fonrtb  Hi-.. 
St.  LoaU,  Ho.  Dept.  8.  WIU  iblp  O.  O.  D.  with  prlvllece  of  ezBmlnBtlon. 
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The  Malaga  Jordan  Almond  Crop. 

The  first  sales  of  Jordan  almonds  of 
this  year's  crop  have  been  eflfeeted  in 
Malaga,  at  prices  ranging  from  27s  to 
32s  ($6.56  to  $7.80)  per  arroba  of 
twenty-five  pounds. 

Few  almonds  were  offered,  and  these 
were  only  of  the  smallest  to  medium 
sizes.  The  purchasers  were  local  mer- 
chants, who  will  hold  the  almonds  for 
export.  Some  of  the  exporters  have 
issued  circulars  announcing  that  there 
is  an  unusually  small  crop  of  Jordans, 
and  predicting  even  higher  prices  than 
the  unusually  high  ones  of  last  year. 
Those  who  are  ia  the  best  position  to 
know,  however,  state  that  the  crop  is 
as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  that  of 
last  year.  This  would  mean  from  80,000 
to  85,000  boxes  of  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  pounds  each.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  always  great  difficulty 
in  knowing  anything  positive  about  the 
crop  of  Jordan  almonds,  because  the 
growers,  who  are  in  the  main  peasants, 
living  on  the  hills  and  in  valleys,  refuse 
to  give  correct  information.  One  thing 
is  sure  :  however  abundant  the  crop 
may  be,  they  are  certain  to  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  say  it  is  the  opposite. 

Last  year  there  was  a  valid  reason 
for  the  high  prices  paid  for  Jordan 
almonds.  All  over  Europe  the  almond 
crop  failed  and  dealers  everywhere  felt 
the  necessity  of  buying  the  much-sought 
"Jordans"  quickly.  Hence  the  un- 
usual high  prices.  This  year  there  is 
an  extraordinarily  large  crop  of  al- 
monds throughout  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  famous  Bari  district  of 
Italy,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
European  almond  market.  None  the 
less,  the  Jordan  almonds — which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  do  not  exist  outside  the 
provinces  of  Malaga,  Granada  and 
Almeria,  and  are  exported  only  from 
Malaga — are  being  marketed  at  open- 
ing prices  even  a  little  higher  than  the 
previously  unheard-of  rates  of  last 
year.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  these 
almonds  must  be  considered  as  some- 
thing apart  from  all  others.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the 
demand,  which  comes  almost  exclu- 
sively from  England  and  the  United 
States,  will  be  sufficieatly  active  to 
keep  up  the  remarkably  high  opening 
prices.  Benj.  H.  Ridgely. 

Malaga,  August  21,  1901. 

Frozen  Meat  Exports  of  New  Zealand. 

Consul-General  Bray  of  Melbourne, 
under  date  of  August  4, 1901,  transmits 
the  following  statement  of  frozen  meat 
exported  from  the  colony  of  New  Zea- 
land for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1901 
and  1900: 

1899-1900.  1900-1901. 
Description.      Pounds.  Pounds. 

Mutton  128,822,167  97,194,054 

Lamb   54,160,014  51,257,841 

Beef   31,854,651  29,728,028 

As  will  be  seen,  mutton  decreased  by 
31,628,113  pounds,  lamb  by  2,902,173 
pounds,  and  beef  by  2,126,623  pounds; 
and  as  no  increase  has  occurred  in  the 
exports  of  frozen  meats  from  New  Zea- 
land during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
the  impression  prevails  th£xt  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  colony  in  that  direc- 
tion has  found  its  limits. 


Cordially  Appreciated. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Santa  Barbara  county,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted  by  said 
Board,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Board  be  and  they  are  hereby  extended  to 
the  management  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  for  the  appreciative  articles  on 
Santa  Barbara  city  and  county,  recently 
appearing  in  said  publication,  together 
with  the  best  wishes  of  this  Board  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  C.  M.  Gidney, 

Sec'y  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Santa  Barbara,  Sept.  26. 


Tools  for  the  Philippines. 

Lend-a-BaDd  clubs  are  organized  of  charitable 
people  who  have  banded  themselves  together  for 
good  work.  In  their  circular  for  Sept  1  we  find  a 
report  of  a  committee  which  had  been  at  work  col- 
lectinz  agricultural  implements  for  shipment  to 
the  Filipinos  ana  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
thanks  are  returned  to  the  Deere  Implement  Co.  of 
San  Francisco  for  "  repeated  courtesies." 


F<*rm  Wagon  only  S21.96. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  34  and  30-incb  wheels  with  4-lDCh 
tire,  and  sold  for  only  tSl.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  fulldescription  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  flt 
any  axle. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  .ill  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
lag  yards  Why  not  improve  your  stock.  Man'fs  of 
the  Imoroved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutoly  self- 
regulatlDfT,  hot  wa'er.  Send  stamp  for  ourcatalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting.  Blooded  B'owls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  PublisherB  of  the 
Pacific  Cnaitt  Poulterers  Hand- Himkiinil  Guide.  Price 40c. 
postpaid.         I'ACIfIC  JXCUHATOK  CO., 

1317  Castro  Stret't,  Oakland,  Cal. 

\A//\INXED. 

About  two  carloads  of  healthy, 
thrifty  Calves  or  Yearlings. 

Address,  giving  particulars  of  breed,  age,  condi- 
tion, price,  and  shipping  point, 

D.  W.  LEWIS,      SANGER,  CAL. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

CP. Bailey  &  Sons, 

San  Jose,  California, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  ANP  OR  A 

THOROUGHBRED  goats. 

Flock  founded  on  our  own  selections  from  first  im- 
portations into  the  United  States. 
The  onlv  Hew  Blood  received  In  the  United  States 
for     years  Is  from  our  two  impurtations 
VKOM  SOUTH  AFKIUA,  and 

OUR  RE  crNT  IMPORTATION  FROM  ASIA  MIWOR. 

Don't  Uny  Uoabtfal  8to<  k. 

100  Fine  Registered  YearliDg  Bucks  for  Sale. 

Catalogue  Free.   A  neat  boojtlet  on  the  culture 
of  Angora  Goats  for  2a  cents,  post  paid.. 


100,000^ 

ctioict  R 

Cljtll)?  Jtltt? 

FOR  SEASON  1902. 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  my  28page 
Illustrated  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  cit- 
rus trees ;  theold  sorts  and 
the  tested  new  sorts,  also 
table  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Your 
address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop.  & 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES,  ^ 

San  Slmai,  California.  LJ 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT,      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR    cfc  CO., 
16  and  18  Dromm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  IK  HONEY! 

TUK  WKEKLY 

.\HER1CAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Frez. 

G  W  YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  CblcagcIU. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVEKT 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  let  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  3-yr.-oldB, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  W.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BI7L,L.8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  DanTlUe,  Cal. 

PETBR  SAXE  S  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSE¥S,  HOLSTKINS  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  DstabllBhed  1876. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  n.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Fetalnma  and  Sebistopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexei  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


J.  H.  ULIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


HaTs  70  Choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELL.INOTON'8   IMPROVED   EOG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Kvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


WILL.IAJH  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 

all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRT  FARM,  Bdeu  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900.  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands:  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  TUOROUOBBRKD  FOWLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm.  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson.  Napa.  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


ltERK8HlRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.wlth- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  2i>  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


DB.  R.  CAU<  II,  Carpinteria. 
Berkshire  Hogs  for  sale. 


Cal.  Registered 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUBOC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  A 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  18>6. 


POLAND-rHlNAS —Spring  pigs  »15  00  to  J20.00 

each.   S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MCKPHV, Perkins, Sac. Co., Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  C.ittle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  526;iO.   9  B.  Wright.  Santa  Kosa.  Cal. 


CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


•iO  PINE   RERHSHIRB  PIUS  FOR  SALE. 

Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FRAAK  A.  mm,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Aeents,  S.  P.,  Cai.,  and  Waihlneton,  D.  C. 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

=  FOR  F»OULXRY=:^= 

Now  Is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  If  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  •'  B.  B.  &  B."  Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  YOLO  8T8.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAH  AHSELHO,  MARIH  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED.  ^| 

Erery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eamern  Itreeders.     '  '  '  ■ '         '  ■  '•  -^-■"■l 

Large  Namber  of  Ofllclally  Tested  Cows.    Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ORDERS  ARE  COMING  IN 

for  spring  pigs.  We  have  shipped  a  few  and  have  orders  entered  for  others  to  be  shipped  when  old 
enough.  We  sold  two  of  the  three  hogs  advertised  the  past  few  weeks  and  now  oflor  the  remaining 
Poland-China  sow  farrowed  June  35  1900,  sired  by  Missouris  Best  U-  S.  46355  and  out  of  Happy  Queen 
134192  sired  by  the  great  $1000.00  boar  Happy  Union  41111.   Write  us  for  particulars. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  &  Stock  Farm,  11?  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


Cattle,   /Wules   and    W/ork  Horses. 

TOOK   ALL   SWEEPSTAKES   AT^ STATE   FAIR  1901. 

Breeder  of  Beglatered  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Dorset  Sheep.    SANTA   ROSA,  CAL. 


Hu/wBOLDx  stock:  f^/\r/vv, 

.JOSEPH    MARZEN,         -         -         -  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Younce   Stock    for   Sale.  LOVELOCK..  ISEVADA. 


October  5,  1901. 
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New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.; 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING   SEPTEMBER  17,  1901. 

682,683 —Timber  Dolly— J.  L.  Bayley,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

682,902.— Spray  Pomp- J.  Bean,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
68',010  Power  plant— G.  A.  Bobrick,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

68^,976.— Coaster  Brake- Denzer  &  HuUt,  Hood 
River,  Or. 

682.914  —Saw  Teeth  —  E.  E.  Harris,  Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

68J,617.— Red  Covers— J.  Herbs,  Redlands,  Cal 
6«2,621.— Election  Booth— P.  M.  Humphrey,  Pen- 
dletnn.  Or. 

682,622  —Cab— F.  M.  Punapbrey,  Pendleton,  Or. 
682,938  — HORfeE.SHOER's   Knipe— G.    C.  Ingram, 

South  Tacoma,  Wash. 
682,873  —Hose  ConPLiNG— F.  D  Joy,  Glendora.  Cal. 
682,a40  — Boot  Hebl-C.  E   Keller,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal 

682,941.— Turntable  —  T.  P.  Langley,  CorvalUs, 
Or 

682,t02  — INC0BATOR— J.  H    Madison,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 

682,735  —Packing  Case— M  McRoberts,  S.  P. 
682,8'4  — Frdit  Cleaner— p.  E   Proud,  Orange, 
Cal. 

682,76.5  — Steam  Boiler- Stetson  &  Thomas,  Sau- 
salito,  Cal. 

682,892  —Toothpick  — Emma  J.  Thurston,  Deming, 
Wash. 

682,967.— Oab  Lock— White  &  Snyder,  MarshBe'd, 
ur 

682,6.58.— Solar  Heater- J.  M.  Wishart,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Notices  of  (Recent  Patents. 

Amongf  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Combined  Harrow  and  Cbdshbr  — No.  681,849. 
Sept.  3,  1901.  E.  S.  Gordon,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
This  invention  Is  especially  designed  for  the 
breaking  up  of  certain  soils,  such  as  adobe,  and 
generally  ihose  of  a  clayey  character.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  series  of  vertically  actuating 
teeth  or  picks  which  passing  over  the  ground,  act 
not  only  to  pierce  the  clods  but  crushes  them, 
thus  serving  as  harrow  teeth  as  well. 

Road  Carts  — No.  681,496.  Aug.  27,  1901.  Wm.  A. 
Cowlev,  Benicia,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  invention  relates 
to  improvements  in  the  construction  of  road  carts 
and  particularly  as  to  tbo  manner  of  suspending 
the  body  so  as  to  obviate  the  so-called  "horse 
motion,"  so  disagreeably  noticeable  in  most 
vehicles  of  this  type.  It  consists,  first,  in  attach- 
ing the  shafts  directly  but  pivotally  to  the  axle, 
and,  secondly,  in  connecting  the  front  of  the  body 
by  a  torsional  spring  connection  to  the  shaft. 

Automatic  Water  Elevators.— No.  682,378. 
Sept.  10,  1901.  J.  E.  Armstrong,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal.  The  object  of  this  invention  Is  to  provide  a 
mechanism  by  which  a  small  flow  of  water  having 
a  sufficient  elevation  may  be  collected  into  a 
receiving  tank  and  thence  delivered  into  an  end- 
less chain  of  peculiarly  constructed  buckets, 
which  chain  passing  over  a  drum  at  the  upper  end 
acts  to  drive  a  pump  which  takes  its  supply  from 
the  same  receiver  and  lifts  a  portion  of  the  water 
arriving  from  the  same  source  of  supply  to  an  ele- 
vation above  the  receiver  and  the  source. 

Pumping  Apparatus.- No.  681,828.  Sept.  3,  1901. 
Gustave  A.  Krohn,  Coarse  Gold,  Cal.  One  half 
assigned  to  E.  H.  Cox,  Madera,  Cal.  This  Inven 
tion  relates  to  a  pumping  apparatus,  and  is 
specially  designed  to  be  operated  by  steam  power, 
but  It  may  be  driven  by  any  suitable  or  con- 
venient power.  It  consists  in  a  novel  construc- 
tion of  a  pump  cylinder  having  double  concentric 
walls,  with  an  inlet  valve  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
inner  cylinder,  a  valved  piston,  the  piston  rod  of 
which  Is  surrounded  by  a  hollow  chamber,  which 
is  reciprocable  through  a  stufflng-box  on  the  top  of 
the  main  outer  cylinder.  There  is  also  a  cham- 
bered base  plate  to  which  the  cylicder  is  remova- 
bly attached,  said  base  plate  forming  aUo  the 
support  for  the  discharge  pipe. 


Perhaps  the  oddest  feature  of  tue 
Pan-American  cattle  show  was  a  con- 
signment of  wild  range  steers  direct 
from  the  Canadian  Northwest.  They 
are  sent  as  an  advertisement  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  that  country 
without  shelter  or  additional  feed. 
Some  of  these  animals  are  plenty  fat 
enough  for  beef,  and  they  are  all  large 
and  heavy.  Their  weight  will  range 
from  1300  to  1800  pounds  each.  Cow- 
boys accompanied  them  with  their 
plains  outfit  of  ponies  and  lassoes,  but 
they  deemed  it  necessary  to  build  a 
wire  corral  to  extend  from  the  cars  to 
the  enclosures,  as  they  could  afford  to 
take  no  chances  with  such  wild  stock. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 
Lucas  County,  J 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

PRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
f— ^1  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by'Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Educational. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  HecbaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sas  Fbancisco,  Cal. 
OpenAUTMr.  :  A.  YAH  DER  VAILLEH.  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  of 
assaying.  t50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAfl  FRARCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITK  FOR  CATALOUDK. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

•'A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


;  305  LARKIN  ST., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R   L  DURHAM, 

President. 


Write  lor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free 


GAS  CITY 


College, 


Business 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equ  pped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competeot  Teachers  with  Bnalnesa 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.   Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

R.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   TVlorritt   dk  Towne. 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No5.  SS-57-59-61  Pirtt  St.,  San  PrancUco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  GO  ^..Portland,  Or. 


GHEST  TEST 


miiiiiiii,//,, 


Hl( 


mm 

OS 96 -TEST 

THE  BEST 

FOR  DIPPING  PRUNES 
FOR  PICKLING  OLIVES 


IN  DIPPING  PkUNES 


Much  depends  upon  the  Ije.  Red 
Seal  Lye  is  cheapest  because  it  is  as 
pure  as  lye  can  be  made— 98  per  cent  test.  Ask  for  Red  Seal  Lye  in  4  pound 
cans,  you  then  secure  4  pounds  net  weight  of  the  best  lye  in  the  market;  all  1- 
pound  cans  are  short  weight. 


TCach 
Mill 

Guaranteed 


Wind  Mill  Pump. 


We  y  ave  the 
G>-m  vT'th 
Rrw  pblte 
Boxes  never 
Kequiring 
Ollloe. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  MARKET  STREET.   SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Send  for  catalogue  containing  a  full  description  of 

■  For  Hand.  Windmill  Irrigating,  Spraying,  Road, 


Dl  I  AA  DC  Ship, Wine, Whitewashing,  Fire  Purposes.  Power 
fU/T\p  J  Purposes,  Air  Purposes— Pumps  for  every  con- 
ceivable  use  and  for  all  depths  of  wells. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


\A/  IIND/VMLLS. 


T  ANK.S. 


Horse  Powers.  Road  Pumps,  Hose,  TPON  PTPR  Ptr 
Brass  Qoods,  Pipe  Fittings,  Tools,  lIvUll  riFC,  EIC. 


1.^  &  2\  Horse  Power 
Webster  Gasoline  Engines. 


A^aohin^  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  PaciUtieSj 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

IPIr-Bt  -  Class    yWachlne*  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pnmps,  Power  Pnmpii,  Etc  , 

Aiso  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  WorKi 
PipeCutttpg  Oene^a;  Jobb'me  and  llepa'r'og 


Farmers'  Handy  Wagon 

FOR  USE  IN  FIELD  AND  ORCHARD. 
f\  Good  Lo-vA/  Down  Truck,  for 
the  F"rult  Gro\aj&r, 

 SOLD  BY  

BAKER    &  HATVIILTOIV, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.      SACRAMENTO.      LOS  ANGELES. 


Employment 
That  F»ays 


is  offered  to  Wonieu,  Men,  grown  (ili-ls  anJ  Boys 
in  the  viciulty  ot  their  homes  by  our  subscription 
Department.  We  give  liberal  cnmpousxtton; 
the  most  g:enerou»  t-rm«  ever  offered.  Prompt 
reply  secures  a  desirable  and  periiiaueiit  posi- 
tion as  our  speci.H  aulhorizud  representative, 
with  exclusive  rights.  Previous  e.xperience  de- 
sirable, but  not  nec  Bsary.  KKAMK  l.K"<i.Ih.'.^ 
VOHUl  AJt  MONTH1.Y,  for  years  a  leader 
among  the  best  10-Cf  nt  illustrated  magazines  for 
the  home  is  stronger,  brighter,  better  than  ever. 
Articles.  Stories  by  famous  writers;  Illustrations 
by  well-known  artlst.s.  Outfit  tree  to  persons  ac- 
cepted as  agents.  Write  us  a  postal  to-aay  and 
name  two  references.  This  is  an  opportunity 
too  good  to  neglect. 

FKANK  LESLIE  PUBLISHING  HOCSE, 
(Founded  1855) 
141-147  irtfth  tTeniif.  New  York. 


ATENTS, 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected 
with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Caveats,  Designs,  Trade-Marks, 
CopyrigQts  and  Labels;  prepare 
Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agree- 
ments, and  furnish  opinions  as  to 

Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DfWEY, 
«  CO.  (Estiihlished  186  i),  33"  M»rliet 

St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.,anu018  Fb,.  ,  Waghlnt^lou,  D.  C. 
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CANTON  SINGLE  FURKOW  WHEEL 
PLOW. 


CANTON  DOUBLE  DISO 
PLOW. 


KENTUCKY  DISO  DRILLS. 
8-10-12  Foot. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE 
DISO  HARROWS. 
4-S-6  Foot. 


.•ACIFK  REVERSIBLE  MSC  HAKROW 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG, 
TWO  FCRROW. 


CANTON  OLirrER  TRICVCLB 
SULKY. 


CANTON  NEW  MODEL  ORCHARD 
CULTIVATOR. 


CANTON  FOUR  FURROW  GANG. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Description. 


CANTON  "U"  BAR  LETER  HARROWS. 
%  in.  Sqnare  Teeth.  Others  have  H  In- 

HOOKER  Sc  CO., 

ie>  <fe  18  DRumm  sx.      sain  f^rancisco. 
FARH  inPLEHENTS  AND  VEHICLES. 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULAR  HARROW. 

Our   Prices  arc 
Interesting* 


THE  NEW  BENICIA  ROTARY  DISC  PLOW 

IS  REVOLUTIONIZING  THE  PLOW  WORLD. 

THE   GREATEST    INVENTION   OF   THE  AGE. 

READ  WHAT   THE   EAR/WERS  SAY: 


MBSSB3.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  [COPY] 
San  PuAKcrsco,  ''al 

Agricultural  Department. 

Ro8EmiRo.  Or..  Sept.  7,  1901. 
.•*Tou  will  have  to  gliow  lue,"  is  the  expreaslon 
I  used  when  a  reDreseniatlve  of  Baker  &  Hamilton 
said  he  could  plow  my  tiuUl  with  the  Benlcla  Disc 
Plow.  It  had  not  been  plowed  'or  two  years  und  no 
inoldboard  plow  could  be  made  to  operate  in  it. 
Meil,  h*i  Hhowed  me  He  plowed  nln«>  Inches 
deep,  cutting  two  furrows  each  ten  inches  wide, 
and  four  ordinary  horses  pulled  It  easily.  If  It  were 
possible  to  get  a  moldboard  plow  into  this  g^round 
It  wou  d  take  eight  horB.->8  to  pull  it.  and  tiien  the 
moldboard  plow  would  turn  it  over  In  large  chunks 
that  a  man  could  not  lift.  This  plow  pulverizes  It. 
This  statement  is  correct.  I  was  preBent  :ini  saw 
it.  P.  MURPHY. 


MESSES  BAKER  i  HAMILTON,  ICOPV] 
Sax  Franci.sco.  Cai,. 

Agricultural  Department. 

RosinrRG  On  ,  Sept.  7,  1901. 
Gentlemen:— Yesterday  I  witnessed  a  test  of  the 
Benlcla  Disc  Plow.  I  thought  we  were  putting  the 
agent  into  ground  that  he  could  not  open  a  furrow 
in.  out  our  failu'-e  was  his  success.  It  Is  certainly 
the  most  wonderful  plow  over  built,  and  the  farm- 
ers of  Oregon  can  now  plow  their  ground  when 
It  Hhoain  be  plowed,  at  a  minimum  expense  com- 
pared with  the  old  method  I  can  cheerfully  rec- 
ommend the  Benlcla  DWc  Plow,  and  if  you  need  a 
plow  you  will  buy  nothing  else  after  you  s-'e  it 
work.  S.  D.  EVANS. 


Vina  Distiu-iry.  [copy] 

Vina  ViNBVARD. 

Visa  R«nch. 
MESSRS.  BAKER  h  HAMILTON, 

Sacuauk.vto,  Cal 

Vina,  Cal..  June  18  1901. 
Gentlemen:— Referring  to  your  favor  of  the  Ulh 
would  state  that  I  am  making  arrangements  to  day 
to  sia't  up  the  disc  plow  again  in  order  to  see  what 
I  can  do  with  It  with  the  three  gangs  on.  Its  execu- 
tion was  certainly  a  marvel  to  us  all  not  only  in 
the  work  performed,  but  in  lightness  of  draft.  It 
p. owed  through  horehound  and  wirt  grass,  the  lat- 
ter forming  a  perfect  sod,  without  the  slighest  dllH- 
culty.  One  advantage  over  other  discs  is  that  it 
turns  the  ground  more  perfectly.  ResoectfuUy 
yours,  (Signed)   T.  H.  RAMSAY.  Mgr. 


MESSRS.  B  \KER  &  HAMILTON,  [copy] 
San  Fkancisco,  Oal 

Agricultural  Department. 

RosEiirRG.  Ok  ,  Sept.  7, 1901. 
Genfemen:— The  Benlcla  Disc  is  the  most  wonderful  plow  I  ever  saw  In  the  fieid.   If  a  ma- 
chine d<e9  half  what  the  agents  usually  claim  for  it.  farmers  are  generally  satisfied.  This 
plow  has  done  all  it  was  represented  t  i  do.  Now  that  I  have  seen  It  I  am  forced  to  believe  it. 
I  want  one  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it  here.  JACOB  W.  JONES. 


Vina  Distillery.  [copt] 

Vina  Vineyard. 

Vina  Ranch. 
MESSRS.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 

Sackamknto.  Cal. 

Vina.  Cal.,  June  20. 1901. 
Gentlemen :— We  have  added  the  third  disc  to  the 
plow  and  find  that  it  takes  land  better  than  with 
two  discs.  The  plow  covers  perfectly  running  at  a 
depth  from  five  to  six  inches  Id  thick  Johnson 
grass  as  high,  aod  even  hiirher  in  places,  as  the 
backs  of  the  horses,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  clog 
under  these  conditions.  It  also  stays  to  t*  eground. 
crossing  hard  places  where  a  moldboard  plow 
would  Jump  out.   It  leaves  the  ground  in  better 
condition  than  it  would  be  If  plowed  with  an  ordi- 
nary plow  and  then  harrowed.   Respectfully  yuurs, 
(Signed!    T.  H.  RAMnAY  Mgr. 
Supt.  Leland  Stanford  Rancn,  Vina,  Cal. 


MANUFACTURED 


BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  benkia,  cal. 

THE  ONLY  PLOW   FACTORY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Sold  by  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San   Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN, 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  15. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  12.  1901. 


THTRTIETH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


The  Date  at  the  Pan-American. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Pacific  coast  dates 
are  among  the  exhibits  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion and  that  Arizona  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
making  this  unique  display.  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman, 
who  is  a  good  friend  of  Pacific  coast  fruit  progress 
and  has  done  much  to  promote  it,  gives  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  this  display,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  at  Buffalo.  He  holds  the  belief  that  there 
are  regions  in  California  and  Arizona  where  the  date 
can  be  grown  perhaps  as  well  as  anywhere  in  Europe, 
Asia  or  Africa,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  under- 
take its  culture  on  an  extensive  scale.  Some  twelve 
years  ago  when  in  the  government  service  in  Wash- 
ington city.  Prof.  Van  Deman  imported  plants  which 
were  taken  up  as  suckers  from  some  of  the  best  bear- 
ing trees  in  Algeria,  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  had 
them  planted  near  Phcsnix,  Ariz.,  and  several  places 
in  California,  where  they  are  now  in  bearing  condi- 
tion. This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  date  can  be 
properly  propagated,  because  to  grow  seedlings 
would  be  very  uncertain  as  to  which  sex  would  be 
produced,  and  the  varieties  would  not  likely  be  of 
much  value,  as  is  the  case  with  seedlings  of  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  But  when  suckers  or  slips  are  taken 
from  the  base  of  bearing  trees,  they  are  sure  to  bear 
fruit  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  that  grown 
upon  the  original  trees.  This  is  the  method  always 
followed  in  date-growing  regions.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  its  present  man- 
agement by  Secretary  Wilson  and  his  associates,  is 
following  up  this  idea  by  importing  small  plants  from 
the  regions  just  mentioned  and  plantations  are  being 
established  in  the  arid  regions  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  soil  and  climate  best  suited  to  date 
trees  are  just  such  as  are  found  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  those  States,  where  rain  rarely  falls  and  where 
the  soil  is  quite  sandy,  with  abundant  opportunity  to 
irrigate.  The  Arab  saying  is  that  "the  date  tree 
needs  fire  at  the  head  and  water  at  the  feet,"  which 
means  that  the  climate  should  be  very  hot  and  dry, 
but  that  the  soil  should  be  moist.    Although  a  little 


View  on  the  Grounds  of  the  Melone  Residence,  Napa  Valley. 


fruit  has  been  produced  on  trees  in  various  parts  of 
the  sections  mentioned,  yet  there  has  never  been  any 
of  it  dried  and  packed  until  last  year  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
where  a  number  of  varieties  were  thus  treated,  and 
a  case  of  this  fruit  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Horticulture 
Building  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  This 
marks  a  notable  event  in  date  culture  in  the  Western 


Hemisphere.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
not  produce  in  this  country  all  the  dates  which  our 
people  need,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  line  of  work  to 
note  the  progress  which  is  being  made. 


Residence  of  Mr.  Drury  Melone,  Napa  Valley. 


Picturesque  Residence  in  Napa  Valley. 

We  have  indulged  somewhat  freely  of  late  in  views 
of  the  picturesque  in  southern  California  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  turn  the  glance  northward.  In  the  older 
settled  regions  of  central  and  northern  California 
there  are  many  places  fit  to  win  admiration  and  to 
demonstrate  how  beautifully  the  country  lends  itself 
to  the  development  of  the  delightful  in  rural  homes. 
All  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  such  places  are 
found  to  teach  the  newer  comer  what  he  can  do  with 
taste  and  ample  means.  Unsurpassed  in  pictur- 
esqueness  in  the  Napa  valley  and  one  of  the  noted 
places  in  the  valley  is  Oak  Knoll,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Drury  Melone,  which  is  shown  in  the  engravings 
on  this  page.  The  site  was  located  and  improved  by 
the  late  R.  B.  Woodward,  whom  old  Californians  will 
remember  as  a  man  of  great  energy  and  enterprise 
who  figured  largely  in  San  Francisco  affairs,  and 
found  in  his  rural  retreat  in  the  Napa  valley  not  only 
respite  from  care  but  recreation.  Since  his  death, 
Mr.  Melone  has  made  the  place  his  residence  and  has 
maintained  and  improved  it  in  full  harmony  with  the 
designs  of  the  founder  and  by  exercise  of  his  own 
well  known  taste  in  esthetic  affairs.  Oak  Knoll  is 
one  of  the  famous  spots  in  the  valley  and  the  charm- 
ing pictures  show  that  it  is  fit  to  please  the  appreci- 
ative and  discriminative  visitor. 

Fruit  wastes  are  being  each  year  utilized  to  a 
large  extent.  With  apricot  pits  selling  above  $10 
per  ton  there  is  seen  to  be  much  more  in  the  drying 
than  formerly.  From  San  Jose  it  is  reported  that 
the  making  of  brandy  from  fruit  refuse  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  Santa  Clara  county  and  the  product  for 
1901  is  estimated  at  50,000  gallons. 
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The  Week. 

The  greatest  activity  prevails  since  the  strike  was 
called  off.  All  sorts  of  wheels  are  turning  at  high 
speed  and  grain,  hay  and  other  produce,  not  to 
speak  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  are  moving  as  fast 
as  possible  to  the  places  which  have  been  waiting  for 
them  for  many  weeks.  Every  one  seems  to  have  be- 
come utterly  weary  of  the  strike  and  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  it  has  helped  no  one  and  has  hurt 
many.  It  is  probable  that  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
perience will  not  be  soon  invited.  The  weather  holds 
fine  and  favors  the  flight  of  produce  to  shelter  or  to 
transportation,  and  every  bright  day  happily  lessens 
the  chances  of  serious  losses.  Late  fruits  are  also 
favored  by  what  promises  now  to  be  a  bright  Octo- 
ber. 

Spot  wheat  is  still  rather  slow  and  futures  are 
vacillating.  Buying  in  Chicago  for  France  has  bright- 
ened the  outlook  a  little  and  has  given  options  every- 
where an  uplift,  but  its  degree  is  not  measured.  Only 
one  wheat  cargo  has  cleared  this  month  so  far.  One 
cargo  of  barley  has  also  gone  forward.  Barley  is 
loading  from  previous  purchases  and  not  many  new 
sales  are  being  made.  Oats  are  quiet  and  steady, 
owing  to  Government  requirements,  but  supplies  are 
coming  rather  more  freely  from  the  North  and  there 
is  said  to  be  plenty  there.  Corn  is  still  scarce  and 
high,  but  new  California  is  nearly  due  to  arrive. 
Beans  are  unsettled;  most  kinds  are  lower,  owing  to 
free  arrivals  of  new  beans,  and  the  price  of  Limas  is 
being  cut  somewhat.  Bran  is  easier  and  lower,  but 
is  holding  up  better  than  other  feedstuffs.  Hay  re- 
ceipts were  heavy  a  few  days  after  the  end  of  the 
strike,  but  they  have  slackened  again.  Some  hay  is 
going  into  storage,  and  prices  are  not  changed  by  the 
movement.  Beef  is  unchanged,  but  mutton  is  a  little 
easier  for  wethers.  Veal  is  weak.  Hogs  are  barely 
steady';  some  packers  call  them  weak,  but  prices  are 
about  the  same.  Some  hogs  are  arriving  from  Utah. 
Fresh  butter  is  rising  rapidly.  Cheese  is  steady,  but 
inactive.  Fancy  eggs  have  advanced,  but  qommon 
fresh  eggs  are  selling  as  low  as  eggs  from  cold  stor- 
age. Poultry  is  depressed,  as  there  is  an  excess  of 
Eastern  stock,  which  is  dragging.  Potatoes  are 
slack  for  shipping,  but  the  better  grades  are  selling 
fairly  for  local  use.  Onions  are  holding  up  well  ;  some 
are  going  to  Australia.  Lemons  are  very  quiet  and  | 
favor  buyers.  A  few  grape  fruit  are  selling  slowly.  | 
Good  apples  sell  fairly.  Choice  pears  are  scarce 
and  peaches  are  nearly  out.    There  are  plenty  of 


table  grapes  and  rates  are  easier,  but  wine  grapes 
are  higher.  Dried  fruit  is  quiet.  Eastern  buyers 
are  holding  back  and  local  jobbers  are  loaded  and 
more  anxious  to  sell  than  to  buy.  Prunes  are  un- 
settled. The  California  Cured  Fruit  Association  has 
cut  the  price  of  old-crop  prunes  to  a  3-cent  basis. 
Local  packers  say  this  takes  the  market  away  from 
them.  Raisin  futures  are  selling  at  cut  rates,  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  question  about  delivery  at 
the  prices  made.  Almonds  are  said  to  be  offering  at 
concessions.  Honey  is  steadily  held  and  little  doing. 
Hops  are  in  fair  inquiry  at  prices  which  seem  low  to 
growers — say  from  2  cents  to  3  cents  below  their 
ideas.  Wool  is  steadily  held,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  here  that  is  desirable. 


A  fatal  disease  among  swine  has  been  causing 
great  losses  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley  for  sev- 
eral months  and  the  aggregate  destruction  of  prop- 
erty reaches  high  flgures.  The  growers  have  now  ! 
taken  promising  steps  toward  learning  definitely 
what  is  the  disease  and  the  course  of  action  which 
should  be  followed  for  its  reduction.  A  large  meet- 
ing of  swine  growers  covering  representatives  from 
four  or  five  contiguous  counties  was  held  in  Red  Bluff 
last  week  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  State  University  for  investi- 
gation and  advice.  Dr.  A.  R.  Ward,  the  newly 
elected  veterinarian  of  the  University,  went  at  once 
to  the  affected  region  and  is  now  pursuing  the  in- 
vestigation and  has  reason  to  expect  definite  results. 
Another  general  meeting  of  the  swine  men  will  be 
held  on  October  19th,  at  which  Dr.  Ward  will  be 
present  and  report  his  conclusions.  The  swine 
growers  have  taken  the  right  course  in  this  matter. 
There  is  too  much  disposition  in  various  localities  to 
cover  up  their  troubles  for  fear  of  incurring  a  bad 
name.  The  better  way  is  to  bring  these  troubles 
right  out  in  the  light  and  cure  them  by  well  chosen 
and  energetic  measures. 

Speaking  of  wheat  buying  for  French  account  at 
the  Eastern  centers  makes  it  pertinent  to  note  a 
prospective  deficiency  in  that  country.  Consular  re- 
ports just  received  say  that  this  year's  yield  in 
France  will  not  be  over  292,314,000  bushels.  Others 
figure  as  small  a  supply  as  246,906,000  bushels,  and 
a  deficiency  to  come  from  abroad  of  99,330,000  bush- 
els, the  same  as  in  1897.  The  prospect  for  American 
wheat  grows  continually  better.  Against  its  impor- 
tation there  is  no  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  mill 
owners.  The  residue  of  the  wheat  is  in  demand  for 
domestic  animals,  and  the  grinding  of  it  gives  em- 
ployment not  only  to  the  mills  but  to  the  many  poor 
people  who  would  go  without  work  if  flour  were  im- 
ported instead. 

The  pork  situation  all  over  the  country  seems  to 
be  very  strong.  The  Orange  Judd  Farmer  of  last 
week  notes  that  hogs  have  continued  to  steadily  ad- 
vance until  in  Chicago  they  have  reached  $7.40  per  i 
100  pounds.  This  is  the  highest  price  paid  since  the 
summer  of  1893,  when  they  sold  temporarily  at  a 
higher  figure.  The  present  high  prices  appear  to  be 
on  a  sound  basis  and  are  justified  by  the  selling  price 
of  hog  product.  The  consumptive  demand  for  pro- 
visions is  so  great  as  to  continue  to  absorb  the  pro- 
ducts about  as  fast  as  made,  even  at  very  high 
prices,  and  the  prospect  of  any  material  accumula- 
tion of  stocks  is  not  bright.  During  two  months 
of  the  drouth  scare  a  large  number  of  hogs 
were  rushed  to  western  markets,  but  such  ab- 
normal supply  was  taken  care  of  readily  by  cur- 
rent demand  for  pork  product.  The  early  market- 
ing of  these  hogs  may  be  felt  in  lighter  receipts  until 
the  end  of  November,  so  that  the  prospects  are  that 
high  prices  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
prosperous  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
country  is  such  that  they  are  able  to  consume  meat 
liberally,  even  though  it  rules  high  in  price.  So  long 
as  this  condition  holds  the  price  of  hogs  will  be  high, 
even  without  considering  the  certainty  of  a  smaller 
supply  late  next  winter  and  spring  as  a  result  of  the 
corn  deficiency. 

The  State  Board  of  Trade  has  decided  to  make  a 
complete  collection  of  samples  of  every  form  of  vege- 
tation to  which  Luther  Burbank's  name  as  propaga- 
tor can  be  attached  and  to  keep  a  permanent  exhibi- 
tion of  the  same  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  in  the 
Ferry  building  in  this  city. 


Improved  Seed  Wheat. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  more  interest  is 
now  taken  in  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  wheat 
crop  by  the  use  of  more  prolific  varieties  than  for 
many  years  past.  Wheat  has  been  so  low  in  price 
that  any  unusual  effort  or  expenditure  seemed  weari- 
ness to  the  thought  of  the  wheat  grower.  Better 
machinery,  which  lessened  the  cost  of  production, 
commanded  attention,  because  the  gain  by  its  use  was 
so  obvious  and  capable  of  demonstration  ;  but  to  se- 
cure more  prolific  seed,  or  to  take  measures  for  re- 
storing the  fertility  of  the  soil,  seemed  to  be  a  rather 
indefinite  recourse,  and  each  grower,  though  willing 
that  his  neighbor  should  make  the  trial,  shrank  from 
doing  anything  himself.  There  has,  however,  been 
something  accomplished  of  late,  and  the  results  are 
such  as  to  invite  wider  interest  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  growers.  Last  year  we  noted  the  enterprise  of 
Stockton  growers,  who  had  made  a  considerable  im- 
portation of  new  seed  from  Australia,  and  now  we 
have  the  experience  of  a  Livermore  grower,  who  has 
secured  great  improvement  by  the  introduction  of 
new  seed  from  the  State  of  Washington,  and  by  com- 
bining his  wheat  growing  with  stock  growing,  so  that 
he  has  his  land  on  the  up-grade  in  fertility,  instead  of 
the  down-grade,  which  is  sure  to  result  from  continu- 
ous wheat  growing. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Carneal  of  Liv- 
ermore, who  is  conducting  the  large  J.  West  Martin 
grain  and  stock  ranch  in  that  valley,  began  to  prac- 
tice a  rational  system  of  alternating  grain  cropping 
and  pasturage  on  the  heavy  adobe  lands  which  he  had 
to  deal  with.  This  alternation  proved  excellent  for 
the  soil,  but  the  thought  occurred  to  Mr.  Carneal 
that  another  progressive  step  could  be  taken  by  a 
change  of  seed  and  by  further  improvement  through 
selection  of  seed,  so  that  only  good  strong  plants 
should  be  grown.  Three  years  ago  he  secured  seed 
wheat  from  WalLa  Walla.  By  the  use  of  a  suitable 
fan,  all  the  small  seed  from  the  head-ends  was  blown 
out  and  only  the  largest,  heaviest  grains  retained  for 
seed  purposes.  This  gave  a  very  handsome  seed 
sample. 

The  crop  from  the  seed  has  been  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  he  has  now  the  third  crop  from  the 
original  seed,  each  year  the  process  of  wind  separa- 
tion and  the  use  of  the  heaviest  kernels  being  con- 
tinued. We  have  a  sample  of  this  year's  product 
and  its  superiority  is  obvious.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Carneal  was  awarded  the  grand  prix  for  his  wheat 
exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  last  year  shows  the 
standing  of  the  grain  before  foreign  expert  judges. 
A  series  of  milling  tests  of  it  made  by  the  Del  Monte 
Milling  Co.  of  this  city  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
gain  in  milling  qualities  or  in  strength,  as  it  is  termed, 
as  well  as  in  general  appearance.  Mr.  Carneal  is 
convinced  that  there  is  a  field  in  California  for  the 
production  of  fine  wheat  for  seed  purposes,  and  he 
proposes  to  proceed  in  this  direction  on  the  guaranty 
of  the  success  he  has  thus  far  attained. 

By  his  system  of  improving  seed  and  improving  soil 
by  alternate  cropping  and  pasturage,  Mr.  Carneal 
secured  a  yield  this  year  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre.  In  his  case  the  elimination  of  all 
the  small  light  grains  by  the  wind  blast  does  not  oc- 
casion the  loss  which  might  result  from  this  opera- 
tion to  those  who  have  no  use  for  the  small  stuff,  be- 
cause he  uses  it  for  stock  feeding.  He  feeds  chop 
feed  largely,  and  the  small  grain  finely  ground  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  chopped  hay,  which  is  damp- 
ened to  retain  the  flour  that  is  stirred  into  it.  This 
method  of  feeding  wheat  he  finds  very  satisfactory, 
and  in  ordinary  years  it  proves  the  cheapest  feed  for 
horses  as  well  as  horned  stock. 

Mr.  Carneal  believes  that  his  rejection  of  the  small 
seed  from  the  upper  end  of  the  wheat  head  is  as 
sound  as  the  old  practice  of  using  for  seed  corn  only 
the  large  central  kernels  of  the  ear  and  rejecting  the 
tip  seed.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  experiment  stations  that  the 
largest  seeds  selected  from  the  largest  heads  of 
wheat  has  produced  from  50%  to  100%  more  than 
the  crop  from  the  small  grains  from  the  small  heads. 
Mr.  Carneal  is  demonstrating  on  a  large  scale  the 
truth  demonstrated  by  scientific  experimentation, 
and  his  results  should  be  largely  suggestive  to  our 
wheat  growers  of  what  can  be  done  by  using  prolific 
seed  and  strengthening  their  laud  by  a  wise  system 
of  rotation. 
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OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

From  a  Beginner. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  am  just  beginning,  with  very 
little  knowledge,  upon  about  fifty-two  acres  of  land 
near  Santa  Cruz,  and  1  am  trying  to  find  out  what  to 
grow  for  horses,  cows,  chickens  and  hogs  to  make  a 
living  for  my  family.  The  only  thing  I  see  them  rais- 
ing here  is  corn,  but  I  found  a  good  lot  of  black  oat 
hay  on  the  place.  I  dug  some  potatoes,  but  they 
were  very  small.— Beginner,  Santa  Cruz. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  tell  just  what  you  ought  to 
do  without  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  situation 
than  given.  You  should  proceed  somewhat  carefully 
in  the  choice  of  crops,  learning  all  that  you  can  by 
observation  and  taking  suggestions  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others  whenever  you  find  a  man  in  whose 
judgment  and  veracity  you  have  confidence.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  corn  must  be  your  main 
reliance  for  summer  feeding,  and  if  you  have  land 
that  grows  good  corn  you  are  exceedingly  fortunate. 
By  the  use  of  the  silo  you  can  easily  preserve  the 
surplus  for  feeding  later  in  the  year.  For  winter 
feeding,  while  the  natural  pasturage  is  perhaps  slow 
to  start,  a  piece  of  ground  sown  in  the  fall  with  oats 
and  field  peas  together  will  give  a  large  amount  of 
forage  which  can  be  cut  and  carried  to  the  stock. 
Mangel  wurzels  and  Golden  Tankard  stock  beets  can 
also  be  grown  to  advantage;  and  if  started  in  June 
or  July  in  ground  which  retains  sufficient  moisture  in 
the  summer,  or  can  be  irrigated,  will  give  you  good 
roots  for  feeding  from  December  onward  throughout 
the  winter.  Probably  your  chief  income  would 
naturally  come  from  cows  and  poultry,  supplemented 
by  such  small  fruits  or  garden  truck  as  could  be  mar- 
keted to  advantage  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Spiny  Cocideburrs  and  Bull  Thistles. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  two  thistles  of  some  kind 
that  are  great  pests  to  the  island  farmers.  The  one 
with  the  needles  on  produces  a  bountiful  crop  of 
burrs  that  are  carried  from  place  to  place  by  stock 
of  all  kinds  which  graze  among  them.  The  other 
kind  after  blooming  sheds  a  bountiful  crop  of  seeds  in 
the  shape  of  cotton  that  is  carried  by  the  wind  from 
place  to  place  and  is  a  terrible  pest.  There  should 
be  legislation  to  compel  every  land  owner  to  destroy 
them.  Please  name  each  variety. — P.  W.  Gardiner, 
Isleton. 

The  first  plant  you  mention  is  the  spiny  cockleburr 
(Xanthium  spinosum).  It  is  constantly  cropping  out 
in  new  places  and  spreading.  It  is  a  vicious-looking 
plant  because  of  the  long  yellow  spines  or  needles. 
These  make  it  the  most  formidable-looking  "  thistle  " 
we  know  of,  but  it  is  really  less  formidable  than  it 
looks  because  it  does  not  have  a  running  root  and 
cannot  spread  underground  like  the  Canada  thistle, 
nor  does  it  become  a  tumble  weed  and  carry  its  own 
seeds  all  over  the  country  as  the  wind  blows  it  along. 
The  seed  is  carried  as  burrs  by  stock,  as  you  say,  but 
if  the  plant  is  kept  cut  before  maturing  there  will  be 
no  burrs  to  carry,  so  there  is  a  practicable  way  to 
keep  this  pest  down,  and  that  is  by  keeping  the 
ground  and  the  roadsides  clean.  There  should  be 
ways  to  require  this.  The  supervisors  can  require  it 
on  the  roads  and  a  strong  public  sentiment  may  force 
land  owners  to  destroy  it  on  private  grounds. 

The  other  plant  you  send  is  capable  of  reduction  in 
the  same  way,  for  it  also  is  dependent  upon  growth 
from  seed.  It  is  the  bull  thistle  (Cirsium  lanceolatum) 
of  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States  which  has  ap- 
peared during  recent  years  in  the  San  Francisco  bay 
district,  the  lower  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  region, 
etc.  It  must  be  cut  before  flowering.  It  will  not  do 
to  cut  when  in  bloom  because  much  seed  may  mature 
after  the  plant  has  fallen.  It  is  always  good  prac- 
tice with  weeds  to  destroy  them  by  cultivation  or 
hoeing  while  the  plants  are  small,  but  some  people 
can  only  be  aroused  when  they  are  conspicuous  and 
there  is  danger  of  doing  the  cutting  too  late  for  ef- 
fective seed  destruction. 

Soil  Maps. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  in  some  paper  that 
the  Government  is  going  to  issue  soil  maps  which  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  determine  just  what  crops  will 
net  him'  the  largest  returns.  Printed  in  colors,  it 
will  convey  information  in  the  clearest  and  most 
easily  comprehended  manner  imaginable.  The  map 
is  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  will 
be  on  such  a  scale  that  every  ten-acre  patch  will  be 
represented  by  a  space  i  inch  square.  Farmers, 
however,  will  be  able  to  procure  charts  of  their  own 
neighborhood  on  a  larger  scale,  so  that  they  can 


arrange  their  planting  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions which  they  convey.  The  work  is  done  by 
townships  to  commence  with,  and  these  are  put 
together  to  make  counties,  which  are  finally  assem- 
bled in  maps  of  States.  These  maps  will  show  what 
class  of  agricultural  industry  any  given  locality  is 
best  adapted  for — whether  fruit  raising,  vegetable 
growing,  dairying  or  general  farming.  What  do  you 
think  of  such  a  map  and  how  soon  will  they  be  ready? 
— Carmelita,  San  Francisco. 

You  have  probably  read  a  travesty  on  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  soil  work  of  the  Washington  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  the  anticipations  of  some  one  who 
may  honestly  think  that  such  a  thing  is  feasible. 
Good  work  is  being  done  in  soil  investigation  and 
some  important  deductions  are  likely  to  come  from 
it,  but  notice  that  the  account  declares  that  this 
map  will  tell  what  crops  can  be  grown  "  with  the 
largest  net  returns."  That,  of  course,  includes  cost 
of  production  and  market  price.  Do  you  think  you 
could  get  them  on  a  map  ? 

irrigation  of  Deciduous  Fruits. 

To  THE  Editor: — Is  it  desirable  to  apply  irrigation 
to  prune  trees  very  soon,  say  before  the  middle  of 
October  ?  The  real  point  is  whether  or  not  French 
prune  trees  are  now  in  such  condition  that  water  ap- 
plied now  would  help  them  to  mature  their  buds  for 
next  season  or  whether  the  trees  advance  their  buds 
so  far  during  the  spring  and  summer  that  they  have 
no  need  of  assistance  now,  and  would  possibly  be  even 
better  off  if  allowed  to  become  dormant. — Grower, 
Santa  Clara. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  apply  water  at  this  time  of 
the  year  to  deciduous  trees  unless  it  is  seen  that  the 
ground  is  so  dry  that  the  young  wood  will  shrivel  be- 
cause of  evaporation  which  the  roots  are  unable  to 
supply.  If  the  leaves  are  still  on  the  trees,  or  if  the 
young  wood  is  plump  and  fresh-looking,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  such  late  irrigation.  The 
idea  that  the  fruit  buds  are  formed  after  the  crop 
ripens  is  not  altogether  warranted.  It  is  known 
now  that  these  buds  are  formed  much  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  that  if  the  foliage  holds  well  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered  it  is  evidence  that  there  is  moisture 
enough  present  to  strengthen  these  buds  for  the  next 
season's  fruiting.  If  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the 
tree  is  dormant,  it  is  then  undesirable  to  irrigate  as 
late  as  this  because  of  the  danger  of  starting  new 
growth.  It  is  only  when  there  is  danger  of  the 
tree's  actually  perishing  by  evaporation  that  water 
should  be  applied  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  then 
only  in  sufBcient  quantities  to  compensate  for  this 
evaporation.  This  work  is  usually  accomplished  by 
our  fall  rains,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
enough  for  your  purpose  will  not  be  naturally  present 
this  year.  ^ 

Possibly  the  Work  of  the  Leaf  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  some  Alexander  ap- 
ples, which  never  reached  natural  size,  but  stopped 
growing,  and  ripened  in  small,  misshapen  forms.  The 
trees  seem  generally  healthy,  but  the  twigs  bearing 
such  specimens  made  little  growth ;  parts  of  the 
leaves  died,  as  you  will  see  by  the  twig  I  send.  On 
some  of  the  leaves  there  seem  to  be  remains  of  green 
aphis,  which  was  bad  this  year  on  melons,  etc.,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  was  found  on  the  ap- 
ple trees.  Were  they  the  cause  of  the  behavior  of  these 
apples  ?— Grower,  Shasta  county. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  attacks  of  the  leaf 
aphis  early  in  the  season  caused  the  abnormal  ar- 
rested development  of  the  twig  and  fruit.  This  is 
the  more  likely  because  the  fruit  shows  a  warty  ap- 
pearance, which  often  results  from  the  punctures  of 
the  aphis.  We  do  not  find  any  clue  to  other  cause  of 
the  trouble  on  the  specimens.  We  have  had  several 
complaints  of  the  work  of  the  leaf  aphis  of  the  apple 
from  your  county  this  summer.  Watch  the  trees 
early  next  summer  and  spray  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion as  soon  as  the  lice  appear,  though  they  be  only 
in  small  numbers.  By  destroying  these  early  ones, 
later  injury  can  be  obviated. 

An  Apple  Worm,  not  the  Codlin. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  sections  of  apples  mutilated 
by  a  small,  grayish  worm.  One  of  the  sections  has  a 
young  worm  not  yet  fully  colored  on  it.  I  have  been 
told  it  was  codlin'  moth,  but  would  like  to  know  for 
certain  ;  also,  a  remedy  for  it.  We  are  not  able  to 
obtain  a  full-sized  specimen.— J.  A.  Stambaugu,  Lom- 
poc. 

The  worm  is  not  the  larva  of  the  codlin  moth,  al- 
though it  is  the  offspring  of  a  moth  not  very  distantly 
related  to  it.    The  habits  of  the  worm  are,  howevei, 


very  different,  as  it  is  an  outside  feeder  and  makes  a 
cavity  around  the  stem,  and  does  not  pierce  to  the 
center,  as  the  codlin  moth  does.  We  have  occasion- 
ally seen  the  work  of  the  insect,  but  it  has  not  been 
abundant  enough  to  cause  much  injury.  The  remedy 
for  it  is  spraying  with  the  arsenites,  just  as  is  done 
for  the  codlin  moth,  and  the  chance  of  killing  it  is 
greater,  because  it  consumes  so  much  more  of  the 
skin  of  the  apple,  upon  which  the  film  of  poison  is 
deposited  by  the  spray.  The  exact  determination  of 
the  insect  will  be  made  if  the  specimen  you  sent  pro- 
ceeds with  its  transformation  into  moth  form. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

I^cport  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Weeit  Endintf 
October  7,  1901. 

Albxanpi:r  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  favorable  for  all  late 
crops  and  for  fruit  drying.  Light  showers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  caused  but  little  damage,  but  late 
grapes  in  some  places  have  been  considerably  injured  by 
rain.  There  were  thunderstorms  at  Calistoga  and  other 
places  on  the  1st.  Bean  harvest  is  progressing  rapidly, 
and  the  yield  is  reported  very  heavy  in  some  sections. 
Hops  are  mostly  baled  and  under  cover;  there  is  a  large 
crop,  excellent  in  quality.  Sugar  beets  are  yielding  a 
good  crop.  Grain  and  hay  are  now  moving  rapidly,  and 
the  greater  part  of  these  heavy  crops  will  be  saved; 
there  are  daily  shipments  by  steamer  from  San  Luis 
Obispo.  The  correspondent  at  Arroyo  Grande  estimates 
that  the  grain  crop  in  southeastern  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  and  northern  Santa  Barbara  county  will  be  not 
less  than  one  million  sacks  of  two  bushels  each.  New 
grass  and  volunteer  grain  have  started  up  finely.  There 
will  be  a  heavy  crop  of  winter  pineapple  musk  melons  at 
Calistoga.  Grape  picking  continues.  Apples  are  yield- 
ing an  excellent  crop  in  Sonoma  county. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  first  part  of  the  week  was  cloudy,  with  light 
showers,  and  the  latter  part  clear  and  warm.  There 
was  a  severe  thunderstorm  and  heavy  rain  in  portions  of 
Tehama  county  on  the  2d.  The  rain  has  caused  but  lit- 
tle damage  to  crops.  Plowing  is  progressing  in  some 
sections,  and  summer-fallow  seeding  has  been  quite  ex- 
tensive on  the  bottom  lands.  The  grain,  hay  and  hop 
crops  are  practically  all  gathered  and  under  cover. 
Mountain  apples  are  abundant  in  the  vincinity  of  Red 
Bluff,  and  said  to  be  the  heaviest  crop  for  five  years. 
Oranges  and  olives  are  doing  well;  oranges  will  be  of 
better  quality  than  last  season's,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
severe  winds. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Monday  was  cloudy  with  light  rain,  which  did  very 
little  damage  to  drying  fruit,  owing  to  timely  warnings; 
the  remainder  of  the  week  was  clear  with  pleasant  days 
and  cool  nights.  The  conditions  have  not  been  very 
favorable  for  raisin  making,  owing  to  the  cool  nights 
and  heavy  dews.  Large  quantities  of  grapes  are  moving 
to  wineries.  Two  or  three  weeks  of  warm,  clear  weather 
will  cure  the  greater  part  of  the  raisins  now  on  the 
trays.  The  crop  is  generally  good.  Prunes  and  peaches 
are  about  all  cured.  An  unusually  large  crop  of  hay  has 
been  harvested  and  is  now  mostly  under  cover.  A  good 
crop  of  sweet  potatoes  is  being  harvested.  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  valley  plowing  and  seeding  grain  are  pro- 
gressing, but  generally  the  ground  is  too  dry.  Feed  and 
water  are  plentiful,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  good 
condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  clear  and  cool  during 
the  week,  and  favorable  for  fruit  drying,  raisin  making 
and  bean  harvest.  Beans  were  not  damaged  by  the 
rains  of  the  preceding  week,  and  will  yield  a  good  crop. 
Harvesting  and  haying  are  completed.  The  hay  crop  is 
above  average.  Barley  is  of  rather  poor  quality,  but 
yielded  a  heavy  crop.  There  are  good  crops  of  corn  and 
vegetables.  Walnuts  are  heavier  than  usual,  indicating 
good  quality.  Apples  and  pears  are  nearly  all  gathered, 
and  have  yielded  good  crops.  Citrus  fruits  are  doing 
well.  ^ 

Eureka  Summary.  —  New  grass  is  making  fine 
growth.  Grapes  and  tomatoes  were  considerably  dam- 
aged by  rain.  Apple  gathering  is  in  progress.  Some 
fall  plowing  is  being  done. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  October  9,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


A  Succession  of  Peaches  for  Southern  California. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  naming  of  a  succession  of 
peaches  would  be  very  interesting  at  this  time  to  at 
least  one  reader  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  I 
want  to  plant  five  acres,  and  to  have  a  constant  pro- 
cession from  the  very  earliest  to  the  very  latest,  the 
first  consideration  being  a  good  table  peach — prefer- 
ably of  the  white-fleshed,  red-cheeked  and  juicy  type 
— and,  second,  a  succession  during  the  later  months 
of  good  clings  for  canning.  W.  M.  Bristol. 

East  Highlands,  San  Bernardino  county. 

The  man  who  knows  most  about  peaches  in  variety 
for  southern  California  is  probably  Mr.  J.  W.  Mills, 
foreman  of  the  University  Sub-station  near  Chino. 
Mr.  Mills  grew  up  in  the  peach  region  of  Yuba  and 
Sutter  counties,  and  carried  with  him  to  southern 
California  an  excellent  knowledge  of  this  fruit.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  he  has  had  under  close  obser- 
vation a  large  collection  of  varieties  growing  on  the 
experiment  grounds  in  his  charge.  He  has  made  out 
a  list  of  varieties  ripening  in  season  for  the  home  or- 
chards— judged  not  by  commercial  standards,  but 
for  time  of  ripening  and  quality  as  a  fruit  for  family 
use — as  follows  : 

Amsden:  ripening  about  the  last  of  June  ;  regular 
bearer  and  of  good  flavor.  Waterloo:  of  the  same 
class,  a  few  days  later.  Yellow  St.  John:  fine-look- 
ing, yellow  freestone.  Large  Early  York:  the  best- 
flavored  peach  of  its  time.  Cooledge's  Favorite:  white 
flesh,  pale  blush,  juicy  and  delicious.  Ford's  Im- 
proved: red  and  white  flesh,  fine  flavor.  Old  Mixon's 
Free:  similar  to  Cooledge's.  Susquehanna:  a  yellow 
freestone  of  fine  flavor,  but  not  always  a  free  bearer. 
Late  Crawford:  best  yellow  freestone  of  its  season. 
Stump  the  World:  large,  showy,  white  peach. 
Smock's  Late  Free:  another  white  peach.  Lovell: 
the  best  canning  freestone.  Sal  way:  the  standard 
yellow  freestone.  Comet:  a  few  days  later  than  Sal- 
way,  which  is  the  best  large  yellow  freestone  for  that 
region. 

Of  cling  peaches  for  canning  or  drying,  Mr.  Mills 
places  the  yellow  Tuscany  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
Seller's  Golden  Cling  is  also  a  fine  canning  peach, 
but  less  productive  than  the  former.  McKevitt's 
Cling,  white  flesh  without  red  at  the  pit,  is  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  Lemon  Cling  is  the  best  pale  yellow 
canning  variety,  but  with  Mr.  Mills  it  makes  so  much 
small  fruit,  although  thoroughly  thinned,  that  he  does 
not  consider  it  desirable.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
other  varieties  which  are  available,  but  the  foregoing 
would  supply  your  need  of  group  of  varieties  ripening 
in  succession.  Our  peach-growing  readers  may  be 
interested  to  make  additions  or  substitutions  to  this 
list.    We  shall  be  glad  to  have  them. 

A  Later  List. — Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared 
we  notice  that  Mr.  Mills  gives  in  the  Cultivator  a  re- 
vised list,  which  gives  peaches  in  southern  California 
from  July  1  to  November: 

Jewell  is  a  white  peach  with  red  center,  rather 
tart,  perfect  freestone,  ripe  July  1;  Amsden  June, 
similar  to  Briggs'  Red  May  and  Alexander,  but  more 
prolific,  ripe  July  6;  Jessie  Kerr,  white  flesh,  half 
cling,  like  Alexander,  but  has  a  brilliant  red  color  on 
the  side  next  to  the  sun,  ripe  July  15;  Yellow  St. 
John,  perfect  yellow  freestone,  best  to  date,  ripe 
July  18;  Pansy  Pabor,  rich  yellow  freestone,  deep 
red  color  of  skin  covers  nearly  the  whole  peach,  fruit 
above  medium,  tree  prolific,  the  best  flavored  peach 
to  date,  ripe  July  25;  Miss  Lolo,  white  freestone, 
tender  and  juicy,  same  type  as  last  named,  but  larger 
and  better  flavored,  ripe  July  28;  Cooledge's  Favor- 
ite, same  as  the  above,  but  smaller,  not  so  proliflc; 
Lady  Ingold,  yellow  freestone,  ripe  July  30;  Belle  of 
Georgia,  white  flesh,  freestone,  red  blush,  very  pro- 
lific and  fine  flavored,  ripe  Aug.  5;  Lewkins'  Honey, 
white  freestone,  very  sweet,  ripe  Aug.  10;  Elberta, 
large,  fine  red  blush,  flesh  yellow  streaked  with  red, 
ripe  Aug.  20;  Gresham,  yellow  freestone,  good  qual- 
ity, ripe  Sept.  1;  Thissell's  Free,  white  peach,  good 
quality,  ripe  Sept.  10;  Smock,  yellow  freestone,  ripe 
Sept.  15;  Lovett's  Late  Free,  white,  ripe  Sept.  9; 
Staley's  California  Seedling,  white  flesh,  blush  on 
sunny  side,  subject  to  fungus  disease  more  than  other 
varieties,  ripe  Sept.  20;  Comet  and  Salway,  both 
yellow  freestones,  ripe  Sept.  80;  Baldwin's  Late, 
white  freestone,  ripens  in  latter  part  of  October. 


Apples  at  Lompoc. 

The  Record  gives  an  interesting  paragraph  on 
apple  growing  in  the  Lompoc  region.  The  most  vig- 
orous and  productive  orchards  in  that  section  are 
planted  in  the  light  soils.  The  trees,  as  a  rule,  at- 
tain to  greater  size  and  produce  more  fruit,  if  not  of 
better  quality.  The  soil  must  not  be  so  light  that  it 
is  inordinately  leachy.  The  chief  winter  varieties 
adapted  to  the  Lompoc  section,  and  in  which  there  is 
most  proflt,  are  the  Bellefleur,  Newtown  Pippin, 
White  and  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  Minkler,  Ben 
Capp's  Seedling,  Kentucky  Red  Stread,  Missouri 
Pippin,  Ben  Davis,  Lawver  and  Winesap.  These  are 
all  saleable  varieties,  but  not  all  of  equal  merit  as 
bearers.  There  is  no  profit  in  growing  some  of  the 
best  eating  varieties  because  of  shy  bearing.    A  few 


well  selected  sorts  are  better  than  too  great  a  vari- 
ety. There  will  be  good  money  in  apples  when  water 
is  assured.  The  young  orchards  stand  it  very  well 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  ten  years,  when  they  show 
signs  of  failing  in  both  growth  and  bearing  qualities. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Farmer  as  a  Horse  Producer. 

In  the  twelfth  biennial  report  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  appears  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Prof.  Eugene  Davenport  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  which  is  a  very  fair  presentation  of  the  facts 
in  connection  with  the  raising  of  horses  on  the  farms 
of  the  country  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  surround  the  business.  The  article  says 
the  mass  of  horses  that  supply  the  great  mar- 
kets and  that  do  the  labor  of  the  world  are  "pro- 
duced, not  at  great  breeding  establishments,  where 
every  circumstance  favorable  to  development  is  pro- 
vided, but  upon  the  farms  of  the  country,  under  con- 
ditions good,  bad  and  indifferent ;  not  by  the  great 
breeders  of  the  world,  whose  lives  are  wrapped  up  in 
the  noblest  of  animals,  but  by  the  general  farmers, 
who  are  primarily  grain  raisers,  and  who  look  upon 
horses  as  a  means  of  marketing  crops  and  sustaining 
fertility ;  not  the  product  of  carefully-bred  females 
and  great  sires  judiciously  mated,  but  of  females  of 
every  type  and  of  no  type,  mated  often  to  inferior, 
part-bred  sires,  or  so  mismated  as  almost  to  insure 
inferiority  of  progeny.  The  general  farmer  will  al- 
ways remain  the  greatest  producer  of  horses,  not  only 
for  the  reason  that  "white  sheep  eat  more  than  black 
ones,"  but  because  the  genius  of  the  few  really  great 
breeders  will  always  find  its  field  in  the  production  of 
sires  and  of  phenomenal  individuals.  Many  of  these 
same  breeders  will  class  as  farmers,  but  they  are 
essentially  horsemen,  and  are  not  the  individuals  to 
whom  this  paper  is  intended  to  apply.  It  is  intended 
to  that  mass  of  farmers  who  are  not  horsemen,  and 
yet  who  produce  horses  in  large  numbers. 

He  Should  Do  Better. — The  general  farmer 
should  succeed  better  than  he  does  as  a  horse  pro- 
ducer. He  would  be  helped,  too,  by  better  under- 
standing of  his  advantages  and  disadvantages,  lead- 
ing to  a  procedure  more  in  line  with  his  limitations. 
If  a  man  be  not  a  nice  horseman,  with  a  knowledge 
and  an  eye  for  nice  points,  or  if  his  attention  be 
monopolized  with  other  matters,  there  are  two  things 
he  can  never  do,  viz.,  he  can  never  be  a  successful 
producer  of  sires  or  of  their  dams,  and  he  can  never 
be  a  producer  of  any  class  of  horses  that  needs  from 
birth  that  painstaking  and  skillful  care  necessary  to 
the  development  of  track  horses  of  the  highest  class, 
or  of  saddlers  and  carriage  horses.  This  will  always 
be  the  exclusive  business  of  horse  genuises  ;  and  yet 
no  other  class  of  horses  have  been  so  extensively  pro- 
duced by  the  mass  of  farmers  as  a  low  grade  of  speed 
horses.  Even  yet,  when  it  is  hopeless  for  a  part-bred 
horse  to  take  a  race  at  a  county  fair,  and  when  every 
racer  must  not  only  be  bred  in  the  "purple  but  devel- 
oped with  the  greatest  care — even  yet,  hundreds  of 
farmers  are  breeding  mares  of  all  classes  to  the  near- 
est trotting  stallion  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  getting  a 
record-breaker.  True,  it  is  done  under  the  excuse 
of  getting  a  "carriage  horse  for  the  boy,"  but  I 
know,  and  so  does  everybody  else,  that  there  is  a 
hidden  hope  that  something  may  happen  ;  and  when 
the  ill-gotten  thing  is  brought  out  it  can  go  just  fast 
enough  to  be  beaten  on  the  track  and  to  be  danger- 
ous on  the  roads.  This  thing  has  permeated  the  mass 
of  farmers  more  than  most  people  realize,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  infinite  damage  to  thousands  of  horses 
that  should  have  been  produced  on  a  different  plan. 

The  Farmer's  Advantages. — While  the  farmer 
who  is  not  a  horseman  cannot  produce,  and  should  let 
fast  horses  alone,  he  has  certain  advantages  as  a 
horse  producer  that  ought  to  be  recognized,  and  that 
ought  to  shape  his  course.    These  advantages  are  : 

1.  A  large  amount  of  cheap  feed  which  puts  this 
feature  of  industry  on  much  the  same  basis  as  beef 
production,  and  leads  to  the  common  statement  that 
it  costs  but  little  more  to  grow  a  horse  than  to  grow 
a  steer. 

2.  Abundant  range  for  proper  exercise  of 
growing  animals. 

3.  He  is  himself  an  extensive  user  of  horse  labor. 
Here  is  an  important  matter.    The  market  calls 

mainly  for  geldings,  and  I  take  it  that,  broadly  speak- 
ing, our  farm  work  should  be  largely  done  by  mares 
that  are  fully  able  to  produce  a  foal  each  year.  The 
feasibility  of  this  plan  has  been  abundantly  shown  by 
experience.  Farm  labor  is  not  too  severe  or  so  con- 
stant as  to  preclude  the  use  of  breeding  mares.  In 
fact,  the  farm  horse  should  be  a  breeding  animal,  to 
fully  occupy  her  time  and  pay  for  her  maintenance 
during  the  long  periods  of  short  work  and  compara-  I 
tive  idleness.  On  a  farm  of  moderate  size  I  like,  at 
least,  one  span  of  geldings  that  are  always  ready  for 
any  kind  of  work  ;  but  it  is  too  expensive  to  keep  a 
horse  a  year  for  what  he  can  do  the  working  season, 
and  I  have  found  breeding  mares  entirely  satisfactory 
and  far  cheaper.  Besides,  one  can  afford  a  surplus 
of  this  kind  of  horse  power,  which  is  frequently  al- 
most a  necessity  for  a  limited  time. 
I  expect  to  meet  with  the  objection  that  it  is  too 


much  trouble  to  raise  foals  for  working  teams  ;  but 
that  matter  is  greatly  magnified  in  men's  minds.  To 
be  sure,  many  farmers  owning  both  smooth  and  rough 
lands  may  be  able  to  let  the  mares  run  idle  and  do  the 
work  with  geldings,  but  it  is  possible  only  on  cheap 
lands.  Putting  it  from  the  other  side,  the  mare  that 
is  to  devote  a  year  to  giving  birth  to  a  horse  that  will 
go  upon  the  markets  to  do  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
world — that  mare  must  do  something  besides  all  this: 
she  must  work,  or  the  horse  will  cost  too  much,  and 
farm  work  is  well  adapted  to  her  conditions.  The 
farm  horse  that  does  a  year's  work  upon  the  farm 
and  produces  a  foal  has  performed  no  more  labor 
than  the  horse  that  works  every  day  in  the  city  or  the 
cow  that  has  been  developed  to  the  point  of  yielding 
two  or  three  times  as  much  milk  as  her  calf  would 
need. 

Not  being  a  horseman,  this  grain  farmer  should 
confine  his  efforts  to  the  production  of  such  classes  of 
horses  as  require  plenty  of  good  feed  and  care,  but 
little  or  no  artificial  development.  He  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  business  of  raising  heavy  horses, 
though  he  will  not  care  to  keep  1800-pound  mares  for 
farm  work.  He  can  use  1300  to  1500-pound  mares, 
which,  if  good  milkers  with  the  proper  sire,  will  pro- 
duce an  excellent  class  of  heavy  horses.  With  the 
right  sires,  he  can  keep  and  profitably  use  a  class  of 
mares  that  will  produce  good  delivery  horses,  hack 
and  'bus  horses,  and  a  fair  grade  of  gentlemen's 
drivers.  All  these  horses  will  need  to  be  developed 
after  leaving  the  farm,  but  can  produce  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  ought  to  do  it.  I  would  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  good  sires. 


THE  DAIRY. 


How  the  Prize  Butter  Was  Made. 

C.  F.  Andrews  of  Point  Arena,  Mendocino 
county,  won  the  first  prize  for  butter  at  the 
State  Fair.  He  gives  the  Produce  Review  an 
account  of  his  methods.  He  began  by  informing 
the  patrons  of  his  creamery  that  he  was  going  to 
make  butter  for  the  award,  and  he  says  they  helped 
him.  They  brought  6000  pounds  of  good,  clean  milk, 
and  they  can  be  proud  of  being  able  to  bring  good 
milk  to  the  creamery  under  the  best  of  conditions. 
Mr.  Andrews  continues: 

"The  milk  was  separated  with  a  De  Laval  sepa- 
rator at  a  temperature  of  80°  F.,  and  as  we  have  a 
window  close  by  the  cream  vat,  I  allowed  the  cool, 
strong  breeze  that  we  are  blessed  with  here  to  blow 
in  as  a  cooler  and  aerator.  I  put  a  20%  home-made 
starter  into  the  cream  vat  before  commencing  skim- 
ming, and,  as  soon  as  some  sweet  cream  was  sepa- 
rated, stirred  thoroughly,  and  repeated  same  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  whole  day.  As  soon  as 
separating  was  done,  a  small  stream  of  water  was 
turned  on  the  vat,  which  changed  the  water  un- 
derneath about  every  hour ;  but,  as  the  water  is 
never  below  56°  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  could  not 
get  the  cream  cooled  down  to  more  than  58°  when 
churned  ;  when  examining  the  cream  in  the  evening, 
I  saw  that  it  would  require  my  attention  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning;  so  I  got  up  about  3  o'clock,  and 
by  4  o'clock  the  cream  was  in  the  churn,  with  the 
addition  of  li  ounces  of  butter  color. 

"The  acid  test  was  46  c.  c,  Mann's  test;  butter  fat, 
38%,  and  a  temperature  of  58%.  It  took  but  a  short 
time  before  it  commenced  to  break,  and,  when  just 
about  to  break,  I  added  10%  to  15%  pure  water 
to  the  cream  and  churn  until  the  butter  was  in 
granules. 

' '  When  all  buttermilk  was  drawn  off,  I  added  twice 
as  much  water,  and  repeated  same,  so  that  the  last 
water  was  clear  when  drawn  from  the  churn.  When 
drained  thoroughly,  the  butter  is  leveled  out  in  churn, 
and  salt  sprinkled  as  evenly  as  possible  (5J  pounds 
were  used  per  100  pounds  of  butter).  I  worked 
the  butter  on  a  Mason  worker  twice — that  is,  I  left 
it  on  the  worker  until  it  got  firmer,  and  then  worked 
it  again. 

"  It  may  seem  foolish  to  some  when  I  say  that  it  took 
me  several  days  to  make  this  butter — that  is,  I  was 
experimenting  so  as  to  find  the  right  amount  of  color 
that  would  give  the  shade  which  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  my  idea  ;  so,  also,  with  salt  and  acidity  of 
cream.  I  always  had  the  impression,  when  looking 
at  anything  on  exhibition,  that  it  had  an  extra  finish, 
or  was  a  special  pick.  Now  why  should  not  we,  when 
exhibiting  our  product,  try  to  do  our  very  best,  and 
exert  our  skill  and  knowledge  in  order  to  produce 
the  best  possible  ?" 


Home-A\ade  Butter  Worker. 

To  THE  Editor: — Allow  me  (in  answer  to  the  re- 
I  quest  in  your  last  issue)  to  give  a  description  of  the 
butter  worker  which  my  father  had  made  for  use  in 
dairy  work,  on  a  farm  in  the  East;  the  wood  of  which 
it  was  made  was  oak.  The  table  of  the  worker  was 
a  triangular  piece  of  plank,  about  i-inch  thick,  2  feet 
wide  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  The  sides  were 
probably  3  feet,  perhaps  a  little  more.  The  point  of 
the  triangle  was  cut  off,  so  as  to  make  a  short  side  4 
or  5  inches  long.  The  two  longer  sides  of  the  table 
had  a  piece  of  plank  4  or  5  inches  wide,  fastened  to 
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the  table  to  stand  up,  forming  sides,  which  kept  the 
butter  from  working  off  the  table  while  using  the 
lever. 

There  were  three  legs;  the  front  leg  was  short  and 
was  fastened  to  the  short  side  of  the  table,  formed  by 
cutting  off  the  point  of  the  triangle.  There  was  a 
piece  of  inch  oak  plank  put  under  the  table  board  at 
the  narrow  end,  2  or  3  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  the  leg  was  fastened  to  this  by  large 
screws.  This  made  the  leg  stand  a  little  under  the 
table,  and  made  room  for  the  pan  or  pail  to  stand  on 
the  floor,  for  the  drippings  from  the  butter  to  run 
into  as  working  the  butter.  The  two  legs  attached 
to  the  upper  end  of  table  were  longer — I  should  think 
about  2  feet.  This  made  the  table  an  inclined  plane. 
The  lever  was  4J  or  5  feet  long,  about  4J  or  5  inches 
wide,  and  f  or  1  inch  thick.  A  strong  iron  staple  was 
driven  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  end — the  lower  end 
— of  the  table.  The  lever  had  a  stout  iron  hook  driven 
into  it,  and  this  could  be  removed  from  the  worker 
for  washing  without  trouble.  A.  E.  Hall. 

San  Francisco. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Poultry  Crop  of  the  Central  West. 

As  this  product  is  in  competition  with  the  Califor- 
nia home  product,  it  is  important  to  know  the  charac- 
ter of  it.  The  Sprague  Commission  Co.  of  Chicago 
has  made  great  efforts  to  secure  reports  from  the 
whole  central-west  region  and  sends  us  an  outline  of 
their  results.  The  reports  indicate  a  material  de- 
crease in  the  supply  of  ducks  and  geese,  a  rather  lib- 
eral supply  of  chickens,  but  no  larger  than  last  year, 
and  a  smaller  crop  of  turkeys. 

A  Trying  Year. — Weather  conditions  have  been 
of  such  a  variable  and  unseasonable  character  as  to 
have  had  a  very  important  effect  on  the  production 
of  poultry  in  its  various  stages  of  growth.  In  the 
first  place,  the  cold  and  unusually  late  and  wet  spring 
worked  very  unfavorably  against  the  early  hatches. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  turkeys,  many  of 
the  young  birds  dying  from  cold  and  wet,  and  their 
growth  was  greatly  retarded  from  the  same  causes. 
Then  came  the  excessively  hot  weather  during  July, 
the  hottest  experienced  for  years,  with  the  thermom- 
eter ranging  continuously  for  weeks  from  100°  to  110° 
at  different  points,  and  pretty  much  all  over  the 
country.  The  fertility  of  the  eggs  was  affected,  and 
many  hatchings  did  not  bring  out  half  a  brood  during 
this  period;  but  the  later  hatchings  met  with  better 
success,  and  the  early  failures  induced  farmers  to 
put  out  a  larger  quantity,  and  thus  in  the  case  of 
chickens,  particularly,  the  early  losses  were  made 
up.  But  the  very  hot  weather  and  absence  of  rain, 
especially  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  had  a  decided 
effect  on  the  crop  of  ducks  and  geese.  Water  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  raising  of  the  web-footed 
fowls,  and  ducks  and  geese  suffered  seriously.  The 
creeks  and  ponds  dried  up,  and  in  many  places  there 
was  no  water  to  be  had,  and,  besides  the  losses  in 
dead  stock,  a  great  deal  of  stock  was  shipped  to  mar- 
ket during  the  summer  and  much  earlier  than  usual, 
and  these  facts  create  the  belief  that  the  coming  sup- 
ply for  winter  will  be  smaller  than  for  several 
years. 

As  a  result  of  the  drouth,  the  corn  crop  is  not 
much  over  half  of  that  of  last  year,  and  this  induced 
farmers  to  sell  off  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
stock  earlier  than  usual. 

Turkeys. — The  crop  of  turkeys,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  fully  15%  short  of  last  year,  or  about  85%  of 
a  full  crop.  Last  year  was  considered  about  a  full 
crop.  The  crop  is  about  the  same  as  during  the  year 
1899,  possibly  a  little  larger.  Our  reports  in  nearly 
all  instances  claim  the  turkeys  are  much  poorer  than 
usual  this  year,  and  the  scarcity  of  feed,  it  is  argued, 
will  bring  in  a  large  quantity  of  turkeys  around 
Thanksgiving  of  a  poorer  quality  than  last  year. 
Christmas  turkeys  are  likely  to  bring  good  prices. 

Chickens. — The  majority  of  our  reports  indicate 
an  increased  crop,  some  of  the  correspondents  in 
their  sections  giving  as  much  as  25%  increase,  while 
a  fair  proportion  gives  less  than  last  year.  It  prob- 
ably would  be  fair  to  place  the  crop  this  year  at  about 
95%  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  early  hatch- 
ings were  smaller  than  in  former  years,  but  the  later 
settings  made  up  for  a  good  share  of  the  shortage, 
and,  while  we  estimate  the  crop  a  little  short  of  last 
year,  it  may  develop  that  the  crop  may  by  late  hatch- 
ings be  larger  than  last  year.  Old  chickens  have 
been  marketed  rather  freely,  and  may  have  been  sold 
off  more  closely  than  in  former  years  on  account  of 
the  drouih  scare. 

Ducks. — Everything  points  to  a  smaller  crop  of 
ducks,  if  our  correspondents  can  be  relied  upon. 
From  the  estimates  it  would  be  fair  to  place  the  crop 
fully  10%  short  of  last  year.  Last  year  the  orop  was 
fully  20%  less  than  the  year  1898  ;  but  as  the  crop 
that  year  was  way  above  an  average  crop,  we  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  the  production  this  year  will 
not  be  much  below  an  average  crop.    Prices  realized 


have  not  been  giving  much  encouragement  to  farm- 
ers to  raise  ducks.  They  seem  to  have  been  mar- 
keted freely  on  account  of  the  anticipated  scarcity  of 
feed  and  the  short  water  supply. 

Geese. — Another  shrinkage  in  the  crop  is  indicated 
by  this  year's  reports  of  about  10%  to  15%  as  compared 
with  last  year,  making  a  showing  of  about  70%, 
against  80%  last  year,  or  some  30%  less  than  the 
crop  of  1898,  which  was  considered  a  full  crop. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  in  Calitornia. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
soon  issue  a  comprehensive  report  (Bulletin  100, 
office  of  Experiment  Stations)  on  irrigation  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  embodies  the  first  attempt  at  co-oper- 
ation by  the  Federal  Government  with  any  individual 
State  in  the  solution  of  intricate  legal  and  economic 
problems  underlying  irrigated  agriculture. 

Scope  op  the  Report. — The  investigations  chron- 
icled by  the  report,  and  upon  which  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  the  engineers  in  charge  are 
based,  were  made  in  co-operation  with  the  California 
Water  and  Forest  Association  during  the  summer  of 
1900,  under  the  direction  of  Elwood  Mead,  expert  in 
charge  of  the  irrigation  investigations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  eight  specialists  in 
irrigation  engineering  and  irrigation  economics.  In 
addition  to  a  general  review  of  the  agricultural  situ- 
ation in  California  by  the  expert  in  charge,  the  re- 
port covers  the  local  conditions  of  irrigation  and 
water  rights  on  nine  typical  streams,  and  brings  to 
light  astonishing  facts  about  California  irrigation, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  have  never  been  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  of  the  State.  It  shows  that 
in  many  of  the  principal  portions  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural development  is  greatly  hindered  because 
through  the  inadequacy  of  California  laws  the  waters 
which  could  and  should  make  of  them  highly  devel- 
oped and  valuable  agricultural  districts  are  flowing 
unused  to  the  sea. 

Difficulties  Found. — The  report  holds  the  chief 
obstacles  to  agricultural  development  in  California  to 
be  an  unremitting  production  of  cereal  crops  in  the 
great  interior  valley  and  a  lack  of  more  diversified 
farming  ;  opposition  to  irrigation  in  districts  which 
the  census  shows  to  be  measurably  decreasing  in 
wealth  and  population  :  a  too  great  zeal  on  the  part 
of  advocates  of  the  Wright  district  law,  followed  by 
unwise  investments  which  have  led  to  loss  and  disap- 
pointment and  a  consequent  opposition  to  irrigation 
laws  of  whatever  nature ;  over  appropriation  of 
streams,  resulting  in  confusing  uncertainty  as  to  the 
number  and  extent  of  valid  appropriations  ;  the  con- 
flicting nature  of  the  water  laws  and  the  existence, 
side  by  side,  of  two  opposing  doctrines  of  appropria- 
tion and  riparian  rights  ;  absolute  private  ownership 
of  water  in  face  of  the  fact  that  all  leading  countries 
where  irrigation  is  necessary  recognize  only  the 
rights  of  use  and  attach  them  not  to  the  owner  of 
land  or  to  canal  companies,  but  to  the  land  itself, 
from  which  they  are  inseparable  ;  and,  finally — and 
most  important  of  all — the  absence  of  any  State  con- 
trol of  streams  or  any  State  administration  of  rights 
to  their  use. 

Needful  Things. — The  conclusion  of  the  special 
agents  and  experts  who  made  the  investigations  are 
that  the  State  should  ascertain  the  volume  of  avail- 
able irrigation  water,  define  all  rights  to  its  use, 
whether  already  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  hereaf- 
ter, and  provide  an  efficient  system  of  water  admin- 
istration. The  definite  recommendations  for  attain- 
ing these  ends  are  far-reaching,  embodying,  among 
other  measures,  the  creation  of  a  State  board  of  con- 
trol of  waters,  similar  to  that  in  existence  in  Wyo- 
ming for  the  past  ten  years,  the  making  of  unappro- 
priated waters  State  property,  the  limitation  of  all 
appropriations  to  actual  beneficial  use,  and  the 
attachment  of  all  rights  to  water  to  the  land  irri- 
gated. If  carried  out,  they  believe,  these  recom- 
mendations would  put  an  end  to  the  conflicts  and  con- 
troversies which  now  harass  irrigators  m  California, 
and  would  place  its  irrigation  law  and  development 
on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis. 

The  special  agents  who  carried  on  the  investiga- 
tions under  the  direction  of  Expert  Mead  and  the 
streams  to  which  they  were  assigned  were  as  follows  : 
W.  E.  Smythe,  Susan  river  ;  Marsden  Manson,  Yuba 
river  ;  J.  M.  Wilson,  agent  and  expert  in  irrigation 
investigations.  Cache  creek  ;  Prof.  Frank  Soule  of 
the  University  of  California,  San  Joaquin  river  ;  Prof. 
Charles  D.  Marx  of  Stanford  University,  Salinas 
river ;  C.  E.  Grunsky,  city  engineer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Kings  river  ;  Edward  M.  Boggs,  Los  Angeles 
river  ;  James  D.  Schuyler,  Sweetwater  river. 

The  general  agricultural  review  of  California  by 
Elwood  Mead,  the  expert  in  charge,  which  opens  the 
report,  is  also  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  others. 
One  of  the  most  striking  portions  of  this  review  deals 
with  the  value  of  irrigation  water  and  the  effect  of 
irrigation  on  California  land  values.  Land  in  south- 
ern California,  which  without  water  for  irrigation 
was  not  worth  $5  an  acre,  i&  shown  to  have  sold, 


when  irrigated  and  planted  to  orange  trees,  for  $1700 
an  acre,  and  instances  are  given  where  a  water  right 
of  fifty  miners'  inches  recently  sold  for  $50,000,  and 
where  $3.50  an  inch  was  paid  last  year  for  a  twenty- 
four  hours'  flow. 

Great  Opportunities.— Speaking  of  the  great  in- 
terior valley  of  California,  Mr.  Mead  declares  that 
the  water  supply  available  there  for  irrigation  with- 
out injury  to  navigation  ought  to  make  it  the  Egypt 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  "Within  a  radius  of 
five  miles,"  he  says,  "I  saw  every  product  of  the 
temperate  and  semi-tropical  zones  which  I  could  call 
to  mind,"  and,  continuing,  he  observes  that  there  are 
more  acres  of  irrigable  land  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley than  are  now  watered  in  Egypt  from  the  Nile, 
where  agriculture  alone  supports  over  5,000,000 
people.  The  irrigated  lands  along  the  Nile,  he  says, 
support  543  persons  to  the  square  mile,  while  on  a 
35-mile  drive  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  over  what  is 
potentially  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
agricultural  districts  on  this  continent,  he  saw  only 
two  schoolhouses,  attending  which  were  only  fifteen 
children.  Just  before  taking  this  ride  he  had  been 
for  a  distance  of  15  miles  through  an  irrigated  dis- 
trict of  Utah,  where  there  was  not  a  farm  of  over 
thirty  acres.  The  average  population  of  the  Utah 
district  is  over  300  to  the  square  mile,  that  of  the 
California  district  ten.  "Every  natural  advantage 
is  with  California,"  he  continues,  "  but  the  Utah  dis- 
trict is  irrigated,  the  other  is  not." 

Need  of  Proper  Laws. — The  laxity  of  the  Califor- 
nia irrigation  laws  could  not  be  shown  more  forcibly 
than  by  the  working  of  the  law  of  appropriation,  by 
which  water  may  be  diverted  from  its  natural  chan- 
nel and  used  for  irrigation  on  lands  away  from  the 
streams.  This  is  fully  covered  in  the  report.  The 
law  places  absolutely  no  limit  upon  the  amount  of 
water  that  any  individual  may  claim,  and  as  a  result 
more  water  is  claimed  from  the  nine  streams  studied 
than  could  be  found  in  all  the  streams  of  the  entire 
arid  West.  In  Honey  Lake  basin,  where  the  ordi- 
nary spring  flow  of  the  streams  is  only  about  10,000 
inches,  the  enormous  amount  of  28,000,000  inches  is 
claimed,  which,  on  the  present  duty  of  water  in  this 
region,  is  enough  to  irrigate  over  200,000,000  acres 
of  land.  On  Cache  creek,  where  the  summer  flow  is 
under  10,000  inches,  in  addition  to  one  claim  of  over 
4,000,000,000  cubic  feet  and  others  aggregating 
2,000,000  unintelligible  units,  over  7,000,000  inches 
are  claimed.  The  filings  on  San  Joaquin  river  amount 
to  over  eight  times  its  greatest  flood  flow,  and  those 
on  the  Sweetwater  river  call  for  5000  times  the  ex- 
isting supply.  Yet,  with  all  this  multiplicity  of 
claims,  the  law  provides  no  way  for  their  adjudica- 
tion other  than  appeals  to  ordinary  courts  of  law, 
which  the  history  of  California  irrigation  as  set  forth 
in  these  reports  shows  ends  only  too  often  in  even 
greater  complication  and  uncertainty  than  existed 
before  the  courts  were  appealed  to.  "The  whole 
system  is  wrong,"  declares  the  report.  "  It  is  wrong 
in  principle  as  well  as  faulty  in  procedure.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  establishment  of  titles  to  the  snows 
on  the  mountains  and  the  rains  falling  on  the  public 
lands  and  the  waters  collected  in  lakes  and  rivers,  on 
the  use  of  which  the  development  of  the  State  must 
in  a  great  measure  depend,  is  a  private  matter.  It 
ignores  public  interests  in  a  resource  upon  which  the 
enduring  prosperity  of  communities  must  rest.  It  is 
like  A  suing  B  for  control  of  property  which  belongs 
to  C." 

No  law  or  institution  has  given  so  much  trouble  to 
California  irrigators  as  the  English  common  law  doc- 
trine of  riparian  rights,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
first  Legislature  of  the  State.  In  spite  of  having 
been  supposedly  abrogated  by  a  later  Legislature;  it 
has  complicated  almost  every  attempt  to  settle 
water  titles  in  the  State,  because  it  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  California  law  of  appropriation  and 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  use  of  water  in  irriga- 
tion. 

In  closing  the  review  of  the  situation  the  expert  in 
charge  declares  that  "the  reform  of  the  irrigation 
laws  of  California  involves  the  future  of  a  great  com- 
monwealth. The  possibilities  which  wait  on  success 
and  the  evils  which  will  surely  attend  failure  ought 
to  enlist  the  efforts  and  intellects  of  the  ablest  and 
best  men  in  the  State.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  constructive  statesmanship  which  rarely 
appears  in  the  life  of  any  commonwealth.  The  task 
is  not  to  piece  together  the  discordant  fragments  of 
laws  and  decisions  which  now  control,  but  to  create 
an  irrigation  code  worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  self- 
governing  people.  Success  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  an  economic  revolution  whose  influence  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  West.  If  the  creation  of  institutions 
worthy  of  the  time  and  place  can  come  as  a  part  of 
the  world-wide  movement  of  trade  and  population 
toward  the  Pacific  coast,  and  of  material  develop- 
ment of  arid  America  by  public  and  private  aid, 
which  is  now  being  so  strenuously  urged,  the  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  will  witness  a  new 
era  of  home  making  in  the  West." 

The  report  will  contain  between  400  and  500  pages, 
with  thirty  full-page  plates  of  maps  and  halftone 
illustrations,  and  also  a  large  number  of  text  fig- 
ures. Under  the  law  only  1000  copies  of  this  report 
will  be  printed  by  the  Department,  and  there  can, 
therefore,  be  no  general  distribution  unless  Congress 
should  order  a  reprint. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Interfused. 

We  must  buy  and  sell  in  the  markets;  we 

must  earn  our  daily  bread; 
But  just  in  the  doing-  these  usual  acts  may 

the  soul  bo  helped  and  fed. 
It  is  not  in  keeping  the  day's  work  and 

the  day's  prayer  separate  so, 
But  by  mixing  the  prayer  with  the  labor, 

that  the  soul  is  taught  to  grow. 

For  If  sweeping  a  room  by  God's  law  is  a 

service  He  deigns  to  bless, 
And  mending  a  kettle  worthily  is  working 

for  Him  no  less 
Than  steering  steady  the  ship  of  State,  or 

wielding  the  sword  in  war, 
Or  lifting  the  soul  of  man  by  songs  to  the 

heights  where  the  angels  are — 

Then  none  may  deem  it  wasted  time  who 

stands  in  a  humble  spot 
And  digs  and  waters  a  little  space  which 

the  hurrying  world  heeds  not ; 
For  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  equally  sends 

His  blessed  sun  and  rain 
On  the  large  work  and  the  little  work,  and 

none  of  it  is  in  vain. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 

Mrs.  Norton's  Visitor. 

It  was  a  sultry  August  afternoon. 
Devonshire  lanes  are  long  and  steep, 
and  the  stout,  elderly  gentleman  who 
was  climbing  up  the  hilly  road  which 
led  past  Mrs.  Norton's  cottage 
stopped  more  than  once  to  pant  and 
wipe  his  heated  brow  with  his  silk 
handkerchief. 

"Deary  me,  sir,  but  you  do  look 
warm,"  cried  the  kindly  mistress  of 
the  cottage,  who  was  seated  at  work 
on  her  shady  porch;  "would  you  like 
to  step  in  here  a  bit  and  take  a  rest  ?  " 

"Indeed,  I  would,  ma'am,"  replied 
the  pedestrian  heartily ;  these  roads 
take  it  out  of  one  when  one  isn't  in 
one's  first  youth.  And  I've  been  try- 
ing a  short  cut,  like  an  old  fool,  and  so 
added  a  couple  of  miles  to  my  walk,  I 
do  believe." 

Mrs.  Norton  bustled  back  to  her  old- 
fashioned  kitchen,  and  following  the 
approved  code  of  rustic  politeness,  os- 
tentatiously dusted  a  perfectly  clean 
chair  before  offering  it  to  her  guest, 
who  sank  into  it  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction. 

"Phew,"  he  said,  "this  is  comfort; 
I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  ma'am,  for 
your  kindness." 

"I  was  just  a-going  to  make  tea, 
sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Norton  ;  "  maybe  you'd 
take  a  cup,  too,"  and  the  old  gentle- 
man really  assented,  and  soon  sat  sip- 
ping the  beverage  and  chatting  to  his 
hostess.  He  was  making  a  little  holi- 
day tour  in  the  west  of  England,  he 
said,  and  preferred  rambling  about  on 
foot  when  he  could.  "  But  I'm  begin- 
ning to  find  out  that  I  don't,  at  sixty, 
walk  as  well  as  I  did  at  twenty,"  he 
concluded,  "  and  the  roads  hereabouts 
nearly  beat  me." 

"They  are  a  bit  steep  and  rough," 
conceded  Mrs.  Norton,  "  though,  hav- 
ing lived  here  all  my  life,  so  to  speak, 
I  don't  heed  them  much." 

"  You've  a  charming  old  cottage 
here,"  said  her  visitor,  glancing  around 
at  the  quaint  oak  dresser,  the  clean 
red-tiled  floor,  and  cozy  chimney  cor- 
ner, "  and  you  keep  it  as  neat  as  a  new 
pin." 

Mrs.  Norton  stifled  a  little  sigh. 

"I  love  the  old  place  well  enough," 
she  said  ;  "  twas  my  husband's  father's 
before  him,  and  he  brought  me  home 
here  when  we  was  wed,  and  all  our 
little  ones  was  born  here.  Folks  some- 
times say  they  wonder  how  I  abide 
here  now  I'm  all  alone  and  think  I'd  be 
better  off  in  the  village  nearer  neigh- 
bors ;  but  I  like  the  old  home  best." 

"And  I  don't  wonder  that  you  do," 
said  her  guest  heartily,  "and — why — 
what's  that  on  the  dresser  yonder  ?  " 

Mrs.  Norton  rose  and  handed  the  in- 
dicated objects — a  couple  of  rather 
singular  looking  little  vases — to  her  vis- 
itor. 

"They're  just  ornaments — useless 
things  enough,"  she  said,  rather  apolo- 
getically, "but  I  bought  'em  of  poor 
Betsy  Binder  last  winter,  when  her 
mother  died,  and  the  girl  had  to  go  out 
to  service  in  London.  I  doubt  they're 
much  good  ;  but  Betsy  she  was  wanting 
to  make  up  some  money  to  buy  her  I 


clothes,  and  it  seemed  only  neighborly 
to  help  her  a  bit.  So  I  gave  her  half 
a  crown  for  the  jars.  They'd  belonged 
to  her  mother  who'd  been  a  servant 
in  a  big  house  once,  and  had  many  odds 
and  ends  that  had  been  given  her  by 
ladies  ;  but  I'd  never  have  laid  out  good 
money  on  such  rubbish  except  to  help 
poor  Betsy,"  added  Mrs.  Norton,  with 
the  instincts  of  a  thrifty  West  County 
housekeeper  asserting  themselves. 

The  old  gentleman  did  not  answer. 
He  was  thoughtfully  turning  round  the 
vase  which  he  held. 

"I  don't  know — I'm  sure  I  can't 
say,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "they 
do  look  peculiar — but  I'm  not  enough  of 
a  judge  to  be  certain.  Do  you  want  to 
part  with  those  vases?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"They  ain't  no  good  whatsoever  to 
me,"  answered  Mrs.  Norton. 

"Well,  I  tell  you  what,  ma'am,  I'll 
pay  you  what  you  paid  for  them,  that's 
two  and  sixpence,  or  say  three  shill- 
ings, for  I've  had  some  tea." 

"  I  don't  sell  my  tea,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Norton,  bridling  up  a  little;  "you're 
kindly  welcome  to  that,  I'm  sure." 

"No  offense,  no  offense  meant," 
said  the  visitor;  "but  there,  I 
haven't  change,  so  say  three  shillings 
for  the  vases  alone — you  should 
always  sell  again  at  a  profit,  you 
know,"  and  carefully  wrapping  up 
the  vases  in  his  handkerchief,  the  old 
gentleman  deposited  them  in  one  of  his 
ample  pockets,  and  took  his  leave. 

"Well,  I  did  think  it  was  just  sheer 
waste  of  money  when  I  bought  them 
ugly  little  jugs,"  remarked  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton to  herself,  "and  I  don't  see  what 
the  old  gentleman  can  want  with  'em, 
either ;  but  there,  I  dare  say  he's  bet- 
ter able  to  waste  money  than  I  am, 
and  folks  from  London  do  buy  all  man- 
ner of  queer  rubbish,  sometimes  ;  "  and 
the  good  woman  resumed  her  needle- 
work on  the  the  porch. 

Six  months  aftewards  another  old 
gentleman,  taller  and  thinner  than  the 
one  who  had  climbed  up  the  road  by 
Mrs.  Norton's  cottage,  was  walking 
round  the  showroom  of  a  well-known 
dealer  in  china  and  bric-a-brac.  No 
one  would  have  guessed  from  his 
shabby  attire  that  this  old  man  was 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  eager  of 
"collectors"  of  art  treasures,  and 
ready  to  pay  any  price  to  gratify  his 
taste. 

"I've  now  nearly  completed  my  col- 
lection of  pottery  ware,"  he  remarked, 
as  he  wandered  around,  glancing  at  the 
various  objects  which  the  dealer  was 
obsequiously  displaying  before  him, 
"but  there  are  still  a  few  blanks  left 
in  it — some  ordinary  descriptions  of 
certain  kinds  of  potteryware  which 
were  common  enough  a  century  or  so 
ago,  but  have  now  become  very  rare, 
indeed,  I  am  almost  afraid  have  van- 
ished altogether,  for  I've  never  seen — 
why" — and  the  collector  made  a  sud- 
den pause  before  the  two  little  vases 
which  had  once  figured  on  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton's dresser  in  Devonshire.  "  The 
very  specimens  I  have  been  seeking  for 
years,"  cried  the  collector,  as  he 
handled  the  vases  with  fingers  that 
trembled  from  excitement.  "I  must 
have  them,  I  must  have  them,  Smith. 
What  is  their  price  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  that  their  owner 
wants  to  sell  them  at  all,"  replied  the 
dealer;  "they  were  brought  here  a 
couple  of  days  ago  by  an  old  customer 
of  ours,  a  Mr.  Page,  who  said  he'd 
picked  them  up  in  a  Devonshire  cot- 
tage, thinking  they  looked  quaint,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  if  we  could  give  him 
any  idea  of  their  value  ;  they  weren't 
in  his  line  of  collecting,  you  see.  Jones, 
who  understands  china  and  pottery, 
and  values  for  that  branch  of  our  busi- 
ness, is  laid  up  just  now  ;  so  Mr.  Page 
left  the  vases  for  him  to  see  when  he 
was  able  to  come  up  to  the  shop.  I 
don't  know  that  they  are  for  sale." 

"They  must  be  for  sale,"  answered 
the  collector  firmly  :  "  Smith,  I  intend 
to  buy  them." 

"Well,  here  comes  Mr.  Page,  so  you 
can  speak  to  him  about  them  yourself," 
said  the  dealer,  willing  to  oblige  two 
good  customers.  And  the  collector, 
still  clutching  one  of  the  coveted  vases, 
advanced  to  negotiate  for  their  pur- 
chase. 

I    The  six  months  which  had  passed 


since  Mrs.  Norton  entertained  her 
chance  visitor  had  not  proved  very 
'■  prosperous  or  happy  ones  to  that  good 
I  woman.  A  terrible  calamity  had  lately 
i  befallen  her  in  the  death  of  her  only 
son,  a  sailor,  whose  ship  "had  foun- 
dered with  all  hands  on  board."  A  few 
months  previous  to  this  son's  decease 
he  had  lost  his  young  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Norton  had  gladly  received  into  her 
cottage  her  orphan  grandchild,  a  girl 
eight  years  old,  who,  owing  to  a  spinal 
complaint  (the  result  of  a  fall  in  child- 
hood) was  unable  to  sit  up  or  walk. 
Little  Bella  was  a  sweet-natured  and 
patient  child,  cheerful  always,  in  spite 
of  the  pain  which  she  often  suffered  ; 
and  "the  little  maid  was  fine  com- 
pany," as  Mrs.  Norton  used  to  say. 
Bill,  who  had  always  helped  his  mother, 
like  the  good,  dutiful  son  that  he  was, 
sent  home  the  best  part  of  his  earn- 
ings to  "mother  and  the  little  'un, 
bless  their  hearts."  But  now  poor 
Billy's  money  would  come  no  more ; 
and  Mrs.  Norton  with  a  helpless  grand- 
child to  "fend"  for.  Her  only  other 
surviving  child,  a  daughter,  had  mar- 
ried a  man,  who,  although  not  actu- 
ally idle,  and  certainly  not  vicious,  was 
an  emphatically  unlucky  individual, 
and  never  seemed  able  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  A  little  while  back 
an  energetic  brother  of  this  Philip 
Dawson,  who  had  emigrated,  wrote 
to  beg  his  brother  and  family  to  join 
him  in  Canada,  promising  to  find  cer- 
tain employment  for  both  Philip  and 
his  wife  on  a  farm  there.  The  Daw- 
sons  were  willing  enough  to  go,  but  how 
were  the  passages,  money  and  outfits 
for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children 
to  be  provided  for  ?  Had  Bill  lived  he 
would  doubtless,  with  true  sailor  lib- 
erality, have  helped  to  find  the  money  ; 
but  poor  Bill  was  now  sleeping  beneath 
the  billows  of  the  Pacific.  This  pass- 
age and  outfit  question  pressed  most 
of  all  upon  Mrs.  Norton's  mind.  Given 
"  time  to  turn  round,"  as  she  phrased 
it,  she  believed  she  could  have  managed 
to  do  without  her  son's  help  in  keep- 
ing her  little  home  together  ;  for  some 
kind  ladies  in  the  neigborhood  were 
thinking  of  arranging  to  "board  out" 
invalid  children,  and  Mrs.  Norton's 
house  had  been  suggested  as  an  ideal 
one  for  this  purpose.  But  the  very 
interest  shown  in  her  by  these  friends 
(who  were  desirous  to  do  at  once  a 
double  kindness  and  to  benefit  both 
Mrs.  Norton  and  their  invalid  pro- 
teges) sealed  that  good  woman's  lips 
regarding  her  worst  trouble — the  ne- 
cessity of  seeing  this  excellent  opening 
for  her  son-in-law  and  his  family  lost 
through  lack  of  means  to  send  them 
to  Canada. 

Unless  the  party  could  start  in  an- 
other fortnight  the  promised  situation 
abroad  would  be  filled  up,  so  George 
Dawson  had  written  ;  it  was  only  at 
his  earnest  request  that  the  "opening" 
has  been  kept  thus  long  waiting  for 
his  brother. 

"And  one  way  and  another,  I'm 
sure  it  'ud  run  to  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
to  send  'em  all  off  comfortable," 
thought  Mrs.  Norton  despairingly, 
"  and  Where's  that  ever  to  come  from 
I'd  like  to  know  ?  Not  but  what  Phil 
'ud  be  the  man  to  pay  it  back  if  once 
he  got  into  good  work  in  Canada  ;  and 
George  is  here  to  help  'em  on  ;  but  to 
raise  the  money  now — I  can't  speak  to 
the  ladies  about  it,  and,  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve they've  laid  out  all  they  can  al- 
ready. None  of  'em's  rich,  so  to 
speak,  and  as  the  vicar's  wife  said  to 
me  yesterday,  they're  obliged  to 
wait  now  to  see  what  money  they  can 
get  in,  before  they  can  settle  how 
many  children  I'm  to  take." 

"Ah,  if  your  dear  daddy  was  only 
here,  Bella,  he'd  have  helped,  I  know," 
said  Mrs.  Norton  one  day  to  the  little 
girl,  to  whom  she  was  about  to  confide 
many  of  her  cares  and  anxieties.  Bella, 
like  many  another  invalid  child,  being 
"old  for  her  years." 

"Will  not  God  help  us,  Granny?" 
asked  Bella,  confidently ,  but  Mrs. 
Norton  only  sighed  in  reply,  feeling 
rebuked  by  the  child's  simple  faith,  to 
which  she  herself  had  not  risen.  She 
wrapped  Bella's  shawl  about  her  on 
the  couch,  kissed  the  child  tenderly, 
bade  her  take  a  little  sleep  before  her 
tea,  and  walked  to  the  door  with  a 
heavy  heart. 


"Now,  I  daresay  you  never  thought 
to  see  me  again,"  cried  a  cheerful 
voice,  and  the  same  old  gentleman  who 
had  been  Mrs.  Norton's  guest  six 
months  ago  stood  at  the  threshold ; 
'tisn't  so  hot  to-day  as  it  was  the  last 
time  we  met,  ma'am." 

"Will  you  please  come  in,  sir  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Norton,  a  little  dully ;  her  own 
anxieties  were  pressing  too  heavily 
upon  her  to  respond  with  the  old, 
cheerful  alacrity. 

"Come  in,  of  course  I  will.  I've 
travelled  all  the  way  from  London  on 
purpose  to  do  so,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, entering  briskly  and  seating  him- 
self in  the  big  arm  chair.  "  Now,  look 
here,  ma'am,  you  remember  six  months 
ago,  selling  me  some  little  vases— I 
gave  you  three  shillings  for  them,  you 
recollect?" 

"Yes,  I'd  bought  'em  of  Betsy 
Binder,"  answered  Mrs.  Norton,  won- 
dering what  was  coming  next.  The 
old  gentleman  leaned  forward  and 
wagged  his  fat  forefinger  impressively. 

"You  sold  'em  for  three  shillings," 
he  said,  "and  I  sold  'em  again,  and 
what  do  you  think  I  got  for  'em  ? — . 
why,  just  £100— now  think  of  that  ! 
I  don't  think  they  were  worth  quite  as 
much  as  that,  mind,  but  a  fellow  who 
collects  pottery  had  set  his  mind  on 
them,  and  bid  up  till  I  gave  them  to 
him ;  they're  curios,  doubtless,  and 
worth  something  in  the  right  quarter 
— hey,  what's  this — why  the  woman's 
crying ! " 

Indeed,  poor  Mrs.  Norton  had  fairly 
broken  down  into  convulsive  sobs. 

"Oh,  if  I'd  only  known,"  she  cried, 
with  bitter  regret  to  think  of  how  she 
had  thus  thrown  her  fortune  away  as 
it  were. 

"Now,  I  daresay,"  went  on  the  old 
man  "  that  you're  calling  me  in  your 
heart  the  most  greedy  old  curmudgeon 
that  ever  lived  ;  but  see  here.  When  I 
bought  those  vases  I  knew  as  little 
about  their  actual  value  as  you  did,  but 
I  thought  they  were  worth  showing 
and  asking  about.  And  I  made  up  my 
mind  then  that  if  they  turned  out  a 
good  thing  we'd  halve  their  price 
fairly,  you  and  I,  and  I've  come  down 
here  to-day  to  give  you  £50  out  of 
that  £100.  But  I  met  the  vicar  on  my 
way  and  he  walked  up  part  of  the 
road  with  me,  and  we  had  a  chat,  and 
he  told  me  about  the  little  girl  yonder, 
poor  little  lass — I'd  a  little  one  like  her 
myself  once — so  there,  you  shall  keep 
another  £25  for  her  ;  £75  altogether. 
I  don't  think,  ma'am,  I've  made  a  bad 
bargain  for  you,  after  all." 

But  Mrs.  Norton  could  not  reply. 

"  Well,  I'm  in  a  hurry,"  said  her  vis- 
itor, rising.  "  I'll  leave  you  this  check  ; 
it's  filled  up  for  £70,  see,  and  if  you  take 

it  to  the  bank  at    (naming  the 

nearest  town)  to-morrow,  they'll  tell 
you  what  to  do  about  the  money ;  it's 
not  safe  to  be  keeping  a  sum  like  that 
in  your  cottage.  But,  just  to  show 
you  that  it's  all  real,"  and  the  old  man 
pressed  a  slip  of  paper  and  five  golden 
sovereigns  into  Mrs.  Norton's  trembling 
hands,  and  had  trotted  down  the  road 
before  she  had  even  found  breath  to 
thank  him. 

"Granny,"  said  little  Bella,  sud- 
denly waking,  "who  are  you  talking 
to,  and  why  are  you  crying  ?  Oh, 
granny,  where  did  all  that  money  in 
your  lap  come  from  ?  Did  God  send 
it?" 

"Yes,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Norton, 
reverently,  amid  her  joyful  tears  now, 
"I  think  he  did  !  We  will  thank  Him 
for  it  together,  my  little  maid." — Sun- 
day Magazine. 


Blowing  the  Feather. 

A  simple  and  successful  game  is  the 
old-fashioned  one  called  "  Blowing  the 
Feather."  Having  provided  a  sheet  or 
tablecloth  and  a  small  feather  such  as 
sofa  pillows  are  stuffed  with,  ask  your 
guests  (all  but  one)  to  be  seated  on  the 
floor  in  a  hollow  square.  The  table- 
cloth or  sheet  is  then  spread  so  that 
the  players  can  hold  the  edges  of  the 
sides  and  ends  up  just  under  their 
chins,  thus  stretching  the  cloth  taut 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  floor. 
Upon  the  cloth  the  small  feather  is 
placed,  and  the  player  who  is  left  out  of 
the  square  is  then  told  that  he  must  do 
his  best  to  catch  it  either  in  front  of  or 
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upon  some  one  of  the  seated  players, 
who  will  then  be  obliged  to  take  his 
place.  At  a  signal  the  players,  on 
the  floor  begin  to  blow,  and  the  feather 
flies  hither  and  thither,  too,  until  he 
catches  it  at  last  on  some  unwary  in- 
dividual or  some  one  too  weak  from 
laughing  to  blow  quickly  and  effectively. 


Joke  Was  on  the  Jud^e. 

Judge  William  Yost,  of  Greenville, 
Ky.,  who  is  candidate  for  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals,  is  one  of  the  biggest 
men  in  the  State,  physically,  at  least, 
for  he  stand  6  feet  5  inches  in  his  stock- 
ings, and  has  a  pair  of  shoulders  like 
those  of  a  professional  prize-fighter. 
The  judge  is  a  great  joker,  and  when  in 
the  city  recently  a  bootblack  called  out 
"Shine,  sir  !  "  the  judge  looked  at  him 
vacantly,  pretending  to  be  deaf  and 
dumb.  After  several  minutes  of  sign 
language  he  understood.  He  leaned 
against  a  building  and  the  boy  went  to 
work.  Another  bootblack  appeared, 
and  the  one  at  work  said: 

"  Youse  needn't  stop  ;  dis  is  all  mine." 

"  Sh-h  1  He'll  hear  yer,"  whispered 
the  other. 

"I'm  gettin' five  a  shoe  for  dese 
scows,"  was  the  other's  reply  in  a  loud 
voice.  The  second  boy  looked  so  aston- 
ished at  his  friend's  boldness  that  the 
latter  laughed  and  said  : 

"Say,  yer  chump,  he's  deaf  and 
dumb.    See  ?  " 

The  other  boy,  who  had  been  looking 
with  all  his  eyes  at  the  giant,  blurted 
out  in  a  loud  tone  of  admiration  :  "  Say, 
he's  a  big,  ugly  lookin'  divil,  ain't  he  ?  " 

This  was  too  much  for  the  judge,  and 
he  broke  into  a  laugh.  The  boys  looked 
for  an  instant  at  him,  and  then  fled 
down  the  street,  leaving  the  judge  with 
but  one  shoe  polished  to  look  for  an- 
other bootblack  to  make  equally 
presentable  the  other  "scow." 

Tots  at  Play. 

Wordsworth's  lines  of  a  child  at 
play,  "as  if  his  whole  vocation  were 
endless  imitation,"  were  recently  re- 
called by  a  conversation  overheard  in 
the  children's  ward  at  a  provincial 
hospital. 

A  little  girl,  whose  role  was  that  of 
nurse,  rang  an  imaginary  telephone  on 
the  wall  to  talk  to  her  compaion  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room,  who 
played  the  part  of  doctor. 

"Hello?"  said  the  nurse,  "is  that 
the  doctor  ? " 

"Yes,"  answered  her  companion  in  a 
deep  voice  ;  "  this  is  the  doctor." 

"This  lady  is  very  ill,"  he  was  in- 
formed. 

"Well,  what  seems  to  be  the  mat- 
ter ?  " 

"  She  has  swallowed  a  whole  bottle  of 
ink,"  said  the  nurse. 

The  doctor,  not  flurried,  inquired 
what  had  been  done  for  the  patient ; 
but  the  nurse,  too,  was  ready  in  emer- 
gencies. 

She  answered:  "I  gave  her  two 
pads  of  blotting  paper  !  " 

Moral  Bravery. 

Many  a  brave  soldier  who  has  stood 
unflinchingly  at  the  cannon's  mouth 
has  not  had  the  moral  courage  to  stand 
firm  in  the  cause  of  right  when  laughed 
at  by  his  mates. 

We  are  told  that  when  Coley  Patte- 
son  was  a  boy  at  Eton,  and  captain  of 
the  cricket  eleven,  he  was  present  one 
evening  at  a 'cricketing  supper,' and 
one  of  the  boys  told  a  nasty,  low  story. 
Coley  stood  up  before  all  his  school 
fellows  and  said,  "If  any  more  such 
stories  are  told  in  my  presence,  I  re- 
sign my  captaincy  and  leave  this 
school." 

His  words  took  effect,  and  thus  by 
the  influence  of  one  boy  the  tone  of  the 
great  public  school  was  purified  and 
raised.  The  brave  schoolboy  became  a 
brave  martyr  bishop,  and  laid  down  his 
life  on  ah  island  in  the  far  Pacific. 


"What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a 
million  dollars  ?  "  said  one  plain,  every- 
day man.  "  Oh,"  replied  the  other,  "I 
suppose  I'd  put  in  most  of  my  time 
comparing  myself  with  some  one  who 
had  a  billion  and  feeling  discontented." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Scrambled  Eggs. — Take  one-half 
dozen  fresh  eggs,  break  them  open  in  a 
bowl  without  stirring ;  have  an  agate 
saucepan  ready,  put  in  two  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  ;  melt  over  a 
moderate  fire,  add  one  scant  pint  of 
milk,  a  generous  one-quarter  cupful  of 
shaved  soft  cheese  ;  heat  together  over 
the  fire,  then  add  the  eggs,  stirring 
constantly  with  a  silver  fork,  until  the 
eggs  thicken  and  separate  from  the 
milk.  Season  at  serving,  not  before  ; 
serve  immediately  on  a  hot  dish.  This 
also  makes  a  tasty  border  for  frizzled 
beef. 

Boston  Brown  Bread.— Mix  half  a 
pint  of  ryemeal,  not  sifted,  with  one 
pint  of  sifted  cornmeal,  a  pint  of  sour 
milk,  half  a  gill  of  molasses,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  one  of  soda,  dissolved  in 
a  little  boiling  water,  and  stirred  in  at 
the  last.  Butter  a  covered  tin  pail  well, 
pour  in  the  dough  and  let  it  boil  at 
least  three  hours  and  a  half.  The  wa- 
ter must  be  kept  boiling  around  but 
not  over  the  pail.  Before  serving  take 
off  the  cover  of  the  pail  and  set  the  tin 
in  the  oven  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  A 
cupful  of  seeded  raisins,  cut  in  two, 
makes  a  very  good  addition. 

Raspberry  Charlotte. — Take  two 
pounds  of  ripe  raspberries,  remove  the 
hulls,  see  that  there  are  no  insects  in 
the  hollows  of  the  berries,  and  have  in 
readiness,  also,  one  pound  of  dry 
crumbs.  Then  butter  a  pudding  dish 
and  cover  the  bottom  with  a  layer  of 
dry  crumbs  ;  on  the  top  of  this  place 
a  layer  of  raspberries,  sprinkle  plenty 
of  sugar  over  them,  add  another  layer 
of  breadcrumbs,  then  a  layer  of  rasp- 
berries sprinkled  with  sugar,  and  so  on 
until  the  dish  is  filled  ;  let  the  last  layer 
be  breadcrumbs.  On  top  of  this  last 
layer  put  bits  of  butter.  Place  a  plate 
or  cover  over  it  and  bake  for  about 
thirty  minutes.  Remove  the  plate  or 
cover  a  few  minutes  before  serving  and 
let  it  brown.    Serve  cream  with  it. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

If  a  cup  of  sour  cream  is  found  in  the 
ice-box  some  of  these  warm  mornings 
try  using  it  for  a  dressing  for  the  din- 
ner salad  of  lettuce;  beat  it  up  with  a 
whisk,  sprinkling  in  about  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  beating  add  a  very  little  lemon 
juice,  not  more  than  a  tablespoonful. 

Green  peas  mashed  very  soft  are  ex- 
cellent to  give  color  and  consistency  to 
a  fish  dressing.  The  juice  of  spinach 
or  other  salad  herbs  will  give  a  deli- 
cate shade  of  green  to  a  mayonnaise. 
The  pounded  coral  of  the  lobster  mixed 
smooth  with  oil  and  added  to  a  mayon- 


Horse  Owners!  Uset 

GOMBATJLT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedf  and  Positive  Con 
The  Safest,  llest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  lininicnis  u>r  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunchrs  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
Bnd  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemian. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Sl>50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drusKists,  or 
sent  bT  express,  charicea  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WIUilAMS  CO..  Clereland  O 


HIGH=CLASS 

TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely 
fitting  apparel  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  has,  ever  since 
history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intri- 
cate than  important.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  408  Kearny  St. 

SAN    FKANOISCO,  OAL. 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


naise  will  give  a  good  red  color  to  a 
fish  dressing,  and  cooked  beet  juice  or 
deeply  colored  fruit  juices  will  color  an 
ordinary  mayonnaise. 

Sour  cream  makes  an  excellent 
dressing,  and  the  most  fastidious  ob- 
jector to  cream  would  never  recognize 
it  if  not  let  into  the  secret.  The  cream 
must  not  be  too  old.  The  juice  of  half 
a  lemon,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  viuegar,  a 
good  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar  are  added  to  a  cupful 
of  thick,  sour  cream  and  beaten  to- 
gether thoroughly.  It  is  an  excellent 
dressing  for  tomatoes  and  cold  veg- 
etables, and  can  be  used  with  celery 
and  apple  salad. 


Educational. 

SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  a  master  in  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

A1BRRILL-MILLBR  COLLBQB, 
H55  JUarket  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

m  «  I  L  COURSE. 

How  you  can  became  a  first-class  book- 
keeper at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
K55  market  Street  San  Francisco,  Ual. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

••A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


k  305  LARKIN  ST., 
"     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R  L. 


DURHAM, 

President. 


Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page  w 


Q  Write  lor  new  illu^ 
0  Catalogue, 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mecbanlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  V&ir  DER  RAILLEir,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  tao.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


^60.00 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAlf  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGDK. 


HEAIOS 


BUSINESS  COLLEQE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  lieading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago       :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED   NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  In  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
«3"Wrlte  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


GAS  CITY 
Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Kiperlenre. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.   Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

STOCKTON 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

TUITION  AND  BOARD  BY  THE  YEAR 
ABOUT  $20  PER  MONTH. 

Twelve  Regular  Teachers. 
Seven  Different  Courses. 
No  Extra  for  Tuition. 

A  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 
"WITH  A  HOME. 

Address  W.  C.  RAMSEY,  Principal, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 
Send  for  list.   D.  J.  WEST,  Martinez,  Cal. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

COMPANY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Ft.  Worth,   San  Francisco. 


TRADE-MARK 


BLACKLEGINE 


Single  Blackleg  Vaccine  )  p^^^^^  p^^^ 
Double  Blackleg  Vaccine  \ 
Blackleg  Vaccinating  Outfit  ' 

Single  Blacklegine  )  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 
Double  Blacklegine  \  Each  dose  separate. 
Blacklegine  Outfit  (Needle  with  handle),  50c. 

Dip 

Disinfectant 
Feeding  Compound 
Scour  Cure  (Alexander) 
Virus  for  Destroying  Rats 


All  well-known,  successful  remedies.  Write  for  particulars  and 
proofs  of  success.  free  sample  of  dip  and  disinfectant  sent  upon 
REQUEST.   Beware  of  dangerous  imitations  of  our  vaccines. 
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L/VIND  /\IND   HOmE  G AJZEXXE. 

Napa  County,  One  of  the  Most  Inviting  in  tlie  State 
to  Immigrants. 


In  line  with  the  practical  side  of  the 
newly  added  department,  "Land  and 
Home  Gazette,"  is  here  given  a  brief 
illustrated  description  of  Napa  county. 
Everything  about  this  county  goes  to 
invite  home  seekers,  those  looking  for 
general  business  opportunities  and  for 
locations  for  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, those  wishing  to  buy  land  "  on 
speculation"  or  to  invest  money  in 
any  of  the  usual  ways,  those  seek- 
ing a  salubrious,  health-giving  climate 
and  grand  and  beautiful  scenic  sur- 


roundings, to  take  a  look  at  Napa 
county.  The  nearness  of  this  county  to 
San  Francisco  makes  the  trip  by  boat 
or  rail  a  short  and  pleasant  ex- 
cursion, and  the  visitor  may  be  ^sure 
of  the  most  cordial  reception  and  treat- 
ment. He  will  find  here,  as  has  been 
well  said,  "  a  goodly  land  ;  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey  ;  a  land  of  corn 
and  wine  ;  a  land  where  he  can  sit  un- 
der his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  or- 
ange and  lemon  tree."  And  he  will  find 
an  intelligent,  hearty,  healthy,  good- 
looking  people  ready  to  give  him  a 


NAPA  COUNTY  ORANGES. 


genuine  Far  West  and  Golden  State 
welcome  combined. 

The  attractions  and  resources  of  the 
county  may  be  assumed  when  we  recall 
that  only  a  few  short  years  ago  the 
territory  of  which  it  is  comprised  was 
Indian  territory,  occupied  and  roamed 
over  by  the  red  natives,  while  to-day  it 
is  occupied  by  people  belonging  to  the 
highest  civilized  nationalities  of  the 
world  and  dotted  over  with  towns  and 
cities,  with  fine  mansions  on  highly 
cultivated  farms,  and  with  school  houses 
and  churches  and  manufactories.  The 
Indian  population  was  a  numerous  one, 
made  so  by  the  ease  with  which  a  living 
could  be  obtained  from  the  rich  lands 
and  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the 
streams  and  wild  game  on  the  hills  and 
in  the  valleys.    The  natives  and  wild 


animals  are  gone,  except  a  solitary  in-  I 
dividual  here  and  there  ;  but  the  rich 
valleys  and  hills  and  the  streams  with  i 
their  fish  are  still  there  and  the  land 
will  in  time  be  again  populated  even 
more  densely  than  it  was  by  the  natives 
by  a  happy,  thrifty  people  enjoying  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  most  i 
favored  land  and  the  highest  civilization.  , 

The  county  is  somewhat  larger  than  [ 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  ;  and  with  an  ; 
infinitely  superior  climate,  there  are  all 
the  other  conditions  and  resources  to  ! 
support  a  population  to  the  square  | 
mile  equal  or  even  greater  than  that 
State,  or  Belgium,  the  latter  standing 
the  highest  in  the  European  statistics 
of  population. 

The  county  may  be  set  down  as  in  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  San  Francisco  : 


north  37°  8'  26",  w 
is  bounded  on  thf  i 
spurs  of  the  Coa ! 
tains,  on  the  nor'  | 
on  the  south  by 
San  Pablo  bay,  an  i 
San  Francisco. 

The  topography  tf 
briefly  as  hill  and  ta 
leys  being  the  Nap  » 
Napa  being  abouiU 
and  6  in  width,  k 
irregular  in  shape  4, 
fertile  and  pleasan  ft 
of  about  50,000  acr 

Without  taking  m 
can  be  raised  in  t  to 
said,  and  with  eza<  * 
thing  in  the  line  of  • 
fruits,  berries  ancld 


SOME  NAPA  COUNTY  FRUITS  A.\0  VEGETABLES. 


CENTRAL  FRUIT  DRYING  YARD  NEAR  NAPA  CITY. 


WATER  FRONT,  NAPA  CITY. 


CHERRY  PACKING  IN  A  NAPA  COUNTY  ORCHARD. 


October  12,  1901. 
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ENGLISH  WALNUT  ORCHARD  IN  NAPA  COUNTY,  CAL. 
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everything  that  grows  in  the  temperate 
and  semi-tropical  zones  can  be  raised 
here  prolifically  and  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity. 

The  box  of  mixed  vegetables  and  fruit 
shown  are  fair  specimens  of  what  can 
be  produced.  The  box  measures  2  feet 
in  length,  and  shows  that  the  row  of 
tomatoes  on  the  outside  at  the  bottom 
measures  nearly  2J  feet. 

The  box  of  oranges  was  picked  partly 
from  the  yard  back  of  the  Goodman 
Bank  and  partly  from  a  tree  on  the  lawn 
at  the  residence  of  S.  M.  Chapman, 
president  ofthe  Bank  of  Napa,  but  late 
in  the  season,  after  the  first  had  been 
gathered.  The  Rev.  Richard  Wylie, 
pastor  of  the  Napa  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  has  had  his  home  here  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  county's  most  observant  citizens, 


fapa  County, 

CALIFORNIA. 


having  a  score  of  bearing  trees  in  his 
garden,  said  in  a  recently  published  ar- 
ticle that,  with  judicious  care  and  at- 
tention to  those  things  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  culture  of  these 
fruits  anywhere,  citrus  fruits  may  be 
produced  that  will  rank  with  the  best 
grown  in  the  State.  From  the  small 
but  delicious  Satsuma  to  the  large  and 
popular  Navel  the  orange  is  a  possibil- 
ity with  the  soil,  climate  and  locality — 
and  so  with  the  lemon. 

Columns  might  be  filled  with  instances 
of  surprisingly  large  vegetables,  fruits 
and  berries.  On  the  Suscol  ranch, 
south  of  Napa,  the  finest  peaches 
were  gathered  from  trees  sixteen 
months  after  planting,  and  apples  from 
trees  two  and  a  half  years  after  plant- 
ing. In  the  small  fruit  (berry)  class 
the  production  of  blackberries  per  acre 
is  enormous,  and  it  is  common  to  find 
the  sweet-tasting  strawberries  in  the 
markets  measuring  6  inches  round.  It 
seems  incredible  that  with  the  long, 
rainless  summers  such  results  can  be 
had  and  rich,  luscious  fruits  and  berries 
be  grown  to  perfection  with  absolutely 
no  irrigation. 

The  acreage  of  olives  is  increasing 
rapidly.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
this  county  equals,  if  it  does  not  excel, 
any  other  locality  for  the  production 
of  this  valuable  fruit,  and  the  output 
will  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  Napa  county. 

In  the  growing  of  the  grape  and 
making  of  wine  it  is  conceded  that 
Napa  takes  first  rank. 

Conditions  could  hardly  be  more  fa- 
vorable for  the  location  of  factories. 
Pleasant  and  cheap  homes  for  the  oper- 
atives can  be  had  and  transportation 
is  convenient  and  at  fair  rates  by 
boat  and  railroad.  Already  there  are 
at  Napa  three  tanneries  of  shoe,  har- 
ness and  glove  leather,  and  a  shoe  fac- 
tory, a  woolen  mill,  planing  mill,  ma- 
chine works,  flour  mill,  canneries,  fruit 
dryers,  wineries,  distilleries,  and  cream 
of  tartar  works. 

Like  reasons  make  the  county  a  good 
one  for  all  lines  of  commercial  business. 
At  Napa  there  are  three  banks  :  Bank 
of  Napa,  Goodman  Bank  and  Commer- 
cial Bank. 


In  an  educational  way  the  county 
ranks  with  the  highest  in  the  State — 
the  State  standing  in  the  front  rank  in 
the  nation.  All  the  religious  denomi- 
nations, it  is  thought,  have  congrega- 
tions in  the  county,  some  of  them  having 
very  fine  edifices,  the  Presbyterian  at 
Napa  costing,  with  its  grand  pipe  or- 
gan, about  $40,000.  The  Methodists  at 
Napa  also  have  a  fine  building,  with  a 
pipe  organ,  and  a  beautiful  cottage  par- 
sonage beside  the  church.  In  morals 
the  county  stands  high  and  the  percent- 
age in  criminality  is  low. 

For  climatic  and  scenic  reasons  two 
great  State  institutions  have  been  lo- 
cated in  the  county  :  a  State  Hospital 
near  Napa  and  a  Veteran's  Home  at 
Yountville. 

First  in  importance  in  towns  is  Napa, 
the  county  seat,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Napa  river,  and  on  the  rail- 
road. It  is  a  beautiful  city  and,  like 
the  county,  is  well  governed  and  carries 
no  debt  and  levies  a  low  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. The  population  of  the  city  is 
5000  and  of  the  county  about  20,000. 
The  city's  water  is  furnished  by  the 
Napa  City  Water  Company  and  it  is 
ample  for  all  purposes  and  of  the  best 
quality  and  very  soft  and  pure.  The 
light  for  the  city  and  its  citizens  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Napa  Gas  &  Electric 
Light  Company,  the  electricity  being 
obtained  from  the  Bay  Counties  Power 
Company. 

The  next  in  importance  is  the  city  of 
St.  Helena,  about  20  miles  north  of 
Napa,  with  its  2000  population.  It  also 
is  a  well  governed  city,  with  low  taxa- 
tion and  first-class  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  halls,  fine  streets,  water 
and  gas  works,  banks,  newspapers, 
etc.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  rich  agri- 
cultural, horticultural  and  viticultural 
district.  In  the  interest  of  this  last 
named  industry  the  W.  A.  Mackinder 
Company  publishes  the  Viticulturist  at 
St.  Helena,  which  handles  its  specialty 
in  a  very  intelligent  and  reliable  way. 

Nine  miles  north  of  St.  Helena,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad  and  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  St.  Helena,  is  Calistoga,  also 
an  incorporated  city,  like  the  others,  of 
1200.    Here  Nature  has  presented  to 


man  the  opportunity  to  make  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  effective  health- 
giving  resorts  in  the  world.  Here  are 
hot  springs  teeming  with  life-giving 
properties,  and  here  are  earth  solu- 
tions furnishing  what  are  called  "mud 
baths,"  the  springs  and  baths  together, 
it  is  said,  driving  out  and  curing  about 
all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  "The  spot 
could  hardly  be  more  romantic,  with 
its  secluded  nooks  and  deep  canyons 
and  its  grand  view  from  Mount  St. 
Helena.  This  little  city  has  good 
schools,  churches  and  a  newspaper. 


THE   NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

An  unusually  favorable  condition  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, with  rail  and  water  transportation,  has  en- 
abled a  vigorous  and  conscientious  management, 
during  twenty  Ave  years  of  continuous  effort,  to 
make  the  Napa  Valley  Nurseries  a  symbol  of  gen- 
uineness as  well  as  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
Institution  of  its  kind  in  California  north  of  the 
bay. 

Over  three  hundred  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits 
are  listed,  as  well  as  a  full  assortment  of  citrus 
trees,  grapes,  berries,  roses  and  ornamental  shrub- 
bery—in fact,  everything  carried  by  a  well  ordered 
and  progressive  nursery. 

John  Ames, who  succeeded  Leonard  Coates  some 
years  ago,  has  taken  advanced  ground  in  the  mat- 
ter of  resistant  vines  and  is  looked  upon  as  an  au- 
thority. He  is  competent  and  willing  to  advise 
those  who  have  in  mind  the  planting  of  vines.  He 
is  familiar  with  the  adaptability  of  dlflerent  vari- 
eties to  certain  soils. 

The  advantage  of  securing  stock  grown  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  existing  where  the  or- 
chard or  vineyard  is  to  stand  should  not  be  over- 
looked.  Address  Mr.  Ames  at  Napa. 


MAXWELL'S  NURSERIES, 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Fruit,  Shade  and  OrnamcDtal 

TREES. 

A  GOOD  STOCK  OF 
PETITE.  IMPERIAL  AND  SUGAR  PRUNES. 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Cherries.  Pears,  etc. 

A    FEW   THOUSAND    ROOTED  RUPESTRIS 
ST.  GEORGE. 
J.    MAXWELL,  Proprretor 

REAL  ESTATE 
AGENCY, 

SAN  LEANDRO, 

ALAHBDA  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 

This  vicinity  is  the  best  in  the  State  for 
HOMES  AND  INVESTMENTS. 
Six  miles  south  of  Oakland  and  fifteen  from  San 

Francisco.   For  information  write 
J.  LINFOOT  &  CO.,  San  Leai  dro,  California. 


Established  20  Years. 


Incorporated  in  1900. 


The  W.  A.  Mackinder  Co. 

(  Incorporated  ) 
:::  dealer  in  ::: 

Real  ^  Estate, 

ST.  HELENA, 

NAPA  COUNTY,=  .CALIFORNIA. 

Send  for  free  copy  Napa  County  Viticulturist, 
containing  Property  L'st. 

J.  H.  BOKE.  T.  N.  MOUNT, 

Notary  Public  and 
Record  Searcher. 

MOUNT  &  BOKE, 

Real  Estate,  Insurance, 

^RECORD  SEARCHING,^ 

Have  a  large  and  complete  line  of  flue  properties 
for  sale  or  exchange 

Twenty  years'  experience  incur  line  of  business 
in  Napa  county  puts  us  in  the  front  rank  and 
makes  it  advantageous  to  purchasers  to  call  on  or 
correspond  with  us  before  buying. 

Phylloxera-Resisting 
Qrape  Cuttings  and  Plants-- 


Address  BUSH  &  SONS, 

BUSHBISRO,  ntO. 


NO  VACATION 

for  PAGE  Pence.  It's  on  duly  24  hours  ever.v  day. 
I'ACIK  UOVKN  WIKE  KKNCE€0.,  AIIIUAN,  MICH. 


THE  FIRST  STONE  SCHOOLHOUSE  IN  NAPA  COUNTY,  ST.  HELENA. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AJ.   JACK.£«OIN    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agenti,     -     No.  123  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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S.  F.  Market  l^cport. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  9,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec,  May. 

Wednesday   68!<@«9H        72  ®72H 

Thursday   69X@68H  Ti%®ri% 

Friday   683i@68V4  H%®T2 

Saturday   68J£@69H 

Monday   W%@t9H,  72'/j®73m 

Tuesday   69s<®7096  723<@73Jli 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dee. 

Wednesday   34Ji@35M 

Thursday   35?4@35Ji 

Friday   35)i@35!< 

Saturday  3^H®X>% 

Monday   35X(aS.5S 

Tuesday   3S>%®ao% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday   98«@  98 

Friday   98^®  97?g 

Saturday   98X@  885i 

Monday   98X@  98H 

Tuesday   98X@  99 

Wednesday  


May. 
36%®^!% 
37«@37« 
37!:<@37»^ 
375g@37« 
37H@37X 
37^®37« 


WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  slow  and  in 
a  generally  unsatisfactory  condition  for 
the  selling  interest  most  of  the  time  since 
last  review.  The  announcement  last  week 
of  the  strike  being  ended  was  received 
with  a  general  sigh  of  relief  and  satisfac- 
tion, especially  as  all  parties  interested 
were  reported  pleased  at  the  outcome.  In 
other  words,  it  was  made  to  appear  as 
though  both  sides  had  come  out  victorious 
in  the  big  and  prolonged  fight.  A  happy 
way  to  have  all  rows  end.  It  would  be 
nearer  the  truth,  however,  to  say  that 
both  sides  lost.  But  the  strike  was  not 
ofiF,  so  far  as  the  stevedores  at  Port  Costa 
were  concerned,  and  this  is  the  part  of 
the  labor  disturbance  which  has  been 
most  seriously  and  directly  affecting  the 
local  wheat  market.  Ships  are  being 
loaded,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  desired,  the 
organized  stevedores  and  the  combined 
exporters  being  both  inclined  to  be  equally 
exacting  and  unyielding  in  their  demands. 
If  only  the  shippers  and  stevedores  were 
affected  by  the  trouble,  it  might  not  be  so 
bad  to  let  the  contest  continue  at  their 
pleasure,  but  with  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  State  suffering  in  consequence, 
there  should  be  some  law  for  speedily 
straightening  out  such  differences  and 
complications  as  have  been  lately  playing 
sad  havoc  with  business,  to  the  serious 
cost  and  vexation  of  parties  wholly  blame- 
less for  the  asserted  grievances  at  issue. 

California  Milling   98K@1  02>4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  ®  97H 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®  98JSi 

Washington  Blue  Stem   95  ®1  02H 

Washington  Club   92>4@  ilM 

on  qualities  wljeat   90  ®  92>4 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations         6seHd@6s8d  5s9d@589Md 

Freight  rates   42H®45s  36M@37!4s 

Local  market  tl  02^@1  OS  9.5®98y 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
wore  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  99@98c. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  81.02@1.04. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  98|@98Jc;  May,  1902,  $1.03i@  . 

FLOUR. 

The  market  is  quiet  and  lacking  in 
strength,  although  quotable  values  re- 
main as  previously  noted.  Supplies  are  of 
fair  proportions,  and  it  is  probable  that 
arrivals  and  offerings  will  show  increase 
in  the  near  future,  as  numerous  mills 
which  had  been  temporarily  closed  down 
have  resumed  operations. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  tS  85®2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  25®3  SO 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  B0@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75@8  26 

BARLEY. 
This  cereal  is  still  going  aboard  ship  in 
considerable  quantity  for  Europe,  and 
some  shipments  are  being  made  to  the 
Atlantic  side  of  this  country,  but  offerings 
continue  to  keep  ahead  of  requirements. 


and  there  is  consequently  no  opportunity 
for  the  market  developing  firmness. 
There  have  been  no  appreciable  changes 
in  quotable  values  for  export  grades,  but 
top  figures  have  not  been  readily  realized, 
being  more  in  accord  with  the  prices 
asked  by  sellers  than  with  the  bids  of 
shippers.  In  feed  descriptions  not  much 
was  done,  and  to  effect  prompt  sales  con- 
cessions to  buyers  were  in  most  instances 
necessary.  The  speculative  market  was 
slow  and  without  particularly  noteworthy 
feature. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72V4@  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72^ 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  ®  SZhi 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   97V4@1  02K 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  @  90 

OATS. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  a  wholesale 
way,  dealers  as  a  rule  not  caring  to  oper- 
ate extensively  at  full  current  figures  and 
not  being  able  to  obtain  very  pronounced 
concessions  in  their  favor,  especially  on 
desirable  qualities.  A  fair  demand  is  be- 
ing experienced  for  seed  oats  and  in  a 
small  way  they  are  selling  at  higher  fig- 
ures than  are  warranted  as  quotations. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   l  20  @1  28 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   l  00  ®1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  OO  ®1  17H 

Milling   1  15  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  22!4®1  27% 

Black  Russian   85  ®1  15 

Red   95  ®1  20 

CORN. 

Market  continues  to  be  lightly  stocked 
and  against  buyers.  Present  offerings  are 
mainly  Eastern  product.  California  corn 
is  expected  to  put  in  an  appearance  in 
something  like  wholesale  quantity  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  70  @1  75 

Large  Yellow   1  65  @1  70 

Small  Yellow   l  75  ®  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  574®1  65 

BEANS. 

Arrivals  are  of  fair  proportions,  but  are 
mainly  from  the  Sacramento  riv^er  section, 
although  new  crop  beans,  more  particu- 
larly Limas,  are  beginning  to  come  for- 
ward from  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Market  for  Limas  is  unsettled  and  lower, 
as  is  to  be  expected  with  a  new  crop  com- 
ing on  the  market,  and  the  only  yield  of 
this  variety  of  noteworthy  dimensions  in 
the  past  three  years.  Old  crop  Limas  sold 
about  a  week  ago  in  a  small  way  up  to  $6, 
and  this  week  new  were  offering  in  car- 
load lots  at  $4.75.  Small  White  and  Pea 
beans  are  quotably  lower,  with  demand 
not  very  brisk  at  the  reduced  figures,  al- 
though offerings  of  these  varieties  are  not 
heavy,  nor  are  very  low  prices  likely  to 
be  established.  Lady  Washingtons  are  in 
heaviest  spot  supply  of  any  description  of 
white  beans.  In  the  line  of  colored  beans, 
Bayos  are  most  in  evidence,  but  are  meet- 
ing with  fair  inquiry  at  current  rates. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  00  @4  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  SO  ®4  00 

Lady  Washington   2  40  @2  65 

Pinks   2  40  @2  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  @2  65 

Reds   8  00  ®3  25 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @4  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  75  @5  00 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ®1  60 

WOOL. 

Demand  continues  fair  for  wools  of  fine 
fiber,  more  particularly  for  free  stock  or 
fleeces  showing  slight  shrinkage  in  scour- 
ing. Choice  Northern  Fall  is  receiving 
the  most  attention,  with  little  of  this  sort 
now  offering  here,  or  remaining  unplaced 
in  this  center,  and  values  for  same  are 
quite  steady.  Coarse  and  medium  wools 
are  quiet  at  unchanged  quotations. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  @8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice    11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

PALI.. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free   9  @U 

Northern  Mountain  defective    8  ®9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6%®  S% 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7H®  9 

HOPS. 

There  is  some  inquiry  for  hops,  both  for 
shipment  and  on  local  account,  but  buyers 
are  not  bidding  in  very  close  conformity 
with  the  ideas  of  growers.  On  local  ac- 
count, some  favorite  marks  of  superior 
quality  might  be  placed  at  a  moderate  ad- 
vance on  quotations,  but  to  effect  sales  in 
anything  like  wholesale  fashion,  figures 
within  range  of  those  below  noted  have  to 
be  accepted. 

Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   11  @13 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Receipts  of  hay  have  shown  considerable 
increase  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days, 
but  offerings  have  as  a  rule  met  with 


tolerably  prompt  sale,  without  any  ma- 
terial disturbance  in  values.  Stablemen 
were  of  necessity  compelled  to  run  on  light 
stocks  during  the  recent  strike,  and  are 
now  storing  rather  heavily  to  make  up  as 
much  as  possible  for  lost  time. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   7  50®IO  EO 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8  60310  50 

Clover   5  80®  7  00 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  10  00 

Straw,  V  bale   25®  40 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  is  in  increased  supply  and  is  offer- 
ing at  easier  figures  than  lately  current, 
with  prospects  of  ruling  still  lower  in  the 
near  future.  Tendency  of  prices  on  other 
mill  offal  was  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  Pre- 
viously quoted  rates  on  Milled  Corn  con- 
tinued to  be  maintained.  Rolled  Barley 
was  marked  down  50c  per  ton. 

Bran,  1*  ton   19  50@20  50 

Middlings   20  00®22  LO 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  50@20  50 

Barley,  Rolled    16  60®  17  00 

Cornmeal    34  00®  

Cracked  Corn   35  OO®  

SEEDS. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  in  Mus- 
tard seed,  with  offerings  of  the  Trieste 
variety  larger  than  of  Yellow,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  market  for  the  latter 
sort  shows  the  most  firmness.  Business 
doing  in  Bird  seed  is  of  a  light  order,  but 
at  generally  steady  values. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  85@S  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  16@3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste    2  8.5@3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   8^®  3!^ 

Rape   IJt®  2i< 

Hemp   i%®  3% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Business  is  of  insignificant  volume  at 
present  in  bags  or  bagging  of  any  descrip- 
tion. In  quotable  values,  based  on  asking 
figures  of  holders,  there  are  no  changes  to 
note. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7ii®  7H 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  1  ®  1H 

Wool  Sacks,  4  B)s  8i  ®38 

Wool  Sacks,  SH  lbs  S3  @3I 

Fleece  Twine  

Gunnies   — ® — 

Bean  Bags     5M®  h\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  b\,  6,  6H 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7^ 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  is  moderately  firm, 
with  fairly  good  demand,  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb at  full  current  figures  all  offerings  in 
merchantable  condition.  Pelts  are  com- 
manding generally  unchanged  figures,  but 
movement  is  not  particularly  active.  Tal- 
low of  desirable  quality  is  not  lacking  for 
custom  and  prevailing  values  are  being 
well  maintained. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  aU  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  OulU. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  @—  Shi®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  Sis         10  @—  8^9— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9  @—      8  ®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  @—  8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  SO  0>s. .   9  ®—     8  @— 

Stags   6M®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—      8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—     8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  @—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—     14  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  18  lbs..  15  ®—    18  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  ®—    15  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  76  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  35  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         I  25  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  ®1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   76  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ^  skin   80  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,     skin   10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   36  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  2] 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   6  @  bhi 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  ®  4H 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  37H 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   6  @  10 

HONEY. 

Offerings  of  both  Comb  and  Extracted, 
especially  of  other  than  most  select  quali- 
ties, are  ahead  of  the  immediate  demand 
at  full  current  rates.  There  is  little  sell- 
ing pressure,  however,  and  market  is  rul- 
ing steady  as  to  values. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6^@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4H@— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @— 

White  Comb,  IB)  frames  10  @12 

Amber  Comb   7  @  9 

Dark  Comb   6  0  7 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  has  ruled  steady  since  last  review, 
with  demand  fair.    In  quotable  values  for 
Mutton  there  have  been  slight  declines. 


market  showing  weakness.  Lambs  com- 
ing forward  are  mainly  yearlings  and  are 
selling  close  to  the  figures  current  on 
Mutton.  Veal  is  in  increased  receipt  and 
market  for  same  presents  an  easy  tone. 
Most  of  the  large  Veal  is  too  poor  to  be 
desirable.  Hog  market  was  slightly 
firmer,  but  there  was  no  pronounced  ad- 
vance on  last  quoted  rates.  Arrivals 
were  hardly  so  large  as  preceding  week. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          6  ®  6M 

Beef,  second  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   5K@— 

Mutton — ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   en®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5%®  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   b%®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard   i%®  5\ 

Hogs,  country  dressed   "JH®  7% 

Veal,  small.  If!  ft   7  @9 

Veal,  large,  V  ft   7  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   T.i®  8 

POULTRY. 
Heavy  arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry  the 
past  week,  in  connection  with  fairly  lib- 
eral receipts  of  California  product,  caused 
the  market  for  most  kinds  to  incline 
against  sellers.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Eastern  received  was  young  stock.  Seven 
carloads  of  imported  arrived,  in  addition 
to  a  considerable  quantity  of  dressed  or 
ice-house  poultry.  With  such  free  re- 
ceipts from  the  other  side  of  the  Rockies, 
the  market  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
weak. 

Young  Turkeys,  full  grown   13  ®  16 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   3  50  ®5  00 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   3  50   @4  50 

Fryers   3  2.1   @3  SO 

Broilers,  large   8  00  ffl3  25 

Broilers,  small   2  25  @2  50 

Ducks,  old,  fl  dozen   3  00  ®3  50 

Ducks,  young,  fs  dozen   3  00  ®4  00 

Geese,  ¥  pair   I  60  ®1  75 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  50  ®1  75 

Pigeons,  old,     dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®2  OO 

BUTTER. 
Fancy  fresh  is  in  light  sbpply  and  is 
meeting  with  a  tolerably  firm  market, 
some  favorite  makes  going  to  special  cus- 
tom at  an  advance  on  quotations.  Of  the 
more  common  grades  of  fresh,  however, 
there  is  more  than  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  demand,  the  majority  of  buyers 
giving  cold  storage  butter  the  preference 
over  other  than  most  select  fresh. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  lb   28  @— 

Creamery,  flists   24  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   21  ®22 

Dairy,  select   23  @24 

Dairy,  firsts   20  @2l 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ® — 

Mixed  store   14  @ie 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @21 

Pickled  Roll,  ■#  lb    19  @21 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  selec*    18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17M 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  not  burdened  with  an  excess 
of  offerings  of  either  domestic  or  Eastern. 
Demand  is  fair,  and  current  values  are  be- 
ing in  the  main  well  maintained,  sales 
being  made  in  a  small  way  above  rates 
quoted. 

California,  fancy  Oat,  new   11  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   10  ®\0H 

California,  fair  to  good   9H®10 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   12  ®12% 

EGGS. 

Values  for  fresh  show  a  wide  range,  and 
only  for  the  choicest,  suited  in  every  way 
to  the  most  exacting  trade,  can  the  mar- 
ket be  termed  firm.  Ordinary  fresh  have 
to  come  into  direct  competition  with  cold 
storage  eggs,  and  are  sold  down  on  a  par 
with  latter.  There  are  large  offerings  of 
cold  storage  stock,  both  California  and 
Eastern. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  87  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  32  ®33 

California,  good  to  choice  store  22H(a27M 

California,  common  to  fair  store   18  @.0 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   30  @24 

Cold  Storage   30  @25 

VEGETABLES. 
The  Onion  market  has  shown  firmness, 
with  quotations  at  a  little  higher  range 
than  last  noted.  The  last  steamer  for 
Australasia  carried  1,426  crates.  Toma- 
toes were  in  tolerably  heavy  receipt,  as 
compared  with  the  demand  for  immediate 
use,  and  prices  averaged  lower  than  pre- 
ceding week.  Other  vegetables  in  season 
went  at  much  the  same  figures  as  last 
quoted,  but  the  general  trend  of  values 
was  in  favor  of  the  consuming  interest. 


Beans,  String,  V  ft    

Beans,  Lima,  sack  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fl  100  fts. . . 

Cauliflower,  V  dozen  

Corn,  Green,  i?  sack  

Corn,  Green.  Alameda,  ft  large  crate. 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  V  large  box  

Egg  Plant,  1»  box  

Garlic,  »  ft  

Okra,  Green,     i  ox  

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental  

Peas.  Sweet  garden,  V  ft  

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  sack  

Peppers,  Bell,  ¥  box  

Squash  Summer.  1^  small  box  

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ft  large  box. . 

Tomatoes,  1»  large  box  

Tomatoes,  ¥  small  box  


2  ®  m 
1  00  (al  25 

60  9  75 

40  ®  SO 

SO  ®  76 

65  @1  00 

33  ®  40 

35  ®  60 

3  @  3 
40  ®  50 

1  30 
3M 

36  ®  50 
40  ®  60 
35  ®  40 
60  ®  75 


1  00 
2 


25 
15 


40 
25 
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POTATOES. 
There  has  been  a  quiet  market  for  po- 
tatoes during  the  current  week,  the  ship- 
ping demand  continuing  slow,  outside 
buyers  drawing  present  supplies  mainly 
from  Colorado,  Oregon  and  Michigan, 
prices  in  these  sections  having  been  lately 
relatively  lower  than  in  this  State.  Choice 
qualities  are  selling  on  local  account  to 
very  fair  advantage.  Sweets  were  offered 
rather  freely,  as  compared  with  demand, 
and  market  presented  an  easy  tone. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  *  100  lbs   1  15  @1  40 

San  Leandro,  In  sacks,     cental         1  00  @1  25 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ¥  cental. .     40  @1  00 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  In  sacks   90  @1  15 

Sweets,  new,  1*  cental   40  @1  GO 

The  Frujt  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  were  in  increased  receipt,  and 
for  other  than  strictly  choice  the  market 
lacked  firmness.  Many  of  the  Apples  of- 
fering are  wormy,  mothy  or  otherwise 
faulty,  and  for  stock  of  this  sort  the  de- 
mand is  slow,  even  at  low  figures.  Choice 
4  tier  stock  did  not  lack  for  attention  and 
brought  as  a  rule  eood  prices.  In  the  line 
of  Pears,  Winter  Nelis  are  now  taking  the 
lead  in  the  point  of  favor,  although  they 
have  to  be  large,  sound  and  ripe,  to  sell 
readily  or  command  good  figures,  and 
there  are  not  many  at  present  obtainable 
of  this  description.  Peaches  were  in  re- 
duced receipt,  and  where  of  desirable 
quality,  brought  better  average  prices 
than  lately  current.  Plums  make  a  poor 
showing  as  to  quantity  or  variety;  outside 
of  Coe's  Late  Red  there  are  hardly  enough 
to  warrant  quoting.  Figs  were  in  light 
receipt  and  mostly  in  poor  condition,  ow- 
ing to  damage  from  wet  weather,  and  in 
consequence  met  in  most  cases  with  slow 
sale.  Table  Grapes,  other  than  Seedless, 
were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt,  and  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  offerings  the  market  in- 
clined against  sellers.  Wine  Grapes  were 
not  plentiful,  and  choice  were  in  the  main 
quite  firmly  held.  Berries  of  the  culti- 
vated varieties  arrived  sparingly,  but  de- 
mand for  them  was  not  active  and  prices 
kept  at  a  rather  low  range.  Whortleber- 
ries were  in  fair  request  at  previously 
quoted  range  of  values.  Melon  season  is 
nearly  ended.  Cantaloupes  and  Nutmeg 
Melons  in  prime  to  choice  condition  sold 
at  a  moderate  advance. 

Apples,  fancy,  TH4-tierbox   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  V  50-lb.  box..  50®  1  CO 
Apples  common  to  fair,  ^501b.  box.      35®  50 

Apples,  green,  1*  50-lb  box   35@  60 

Blackberries,  '#  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,  f,  crate   75@  I  25 

Figs,  1?  drawer  and  box   30®  75 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  ¥  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Isabella,  1*  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Black,     crate   30®  50 


Paint 
for 

waterworks 


P  &i  B  Paint  is  used  by  nearly 
every  water  company  because  it  is 
the  only  paint  that  offers  thorough 
protection  to  tanks,  wood  or  iron 
pipes,  wooden  conduits,  water 
gates,  etc. 

The  pain'  is  applied  cold  with  a 
brush;  dries  rapidly;  has  no  odor 
or  taste.  One  gallon  will  cover 
about  I  50  square  feet  with  a  suffi- 
ciently heavy  coating  to  resist  all 
corrosion,  oxidization,  rust  and  de- 
cay caused  by  moisture,  heat,  cold, 
acids,  fumes  or  earth  alkali. 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Works, 
of  San  Francisco,  has  been  using 
P  &  B  Paint  tor  the  past  fifteen  years 
in  coating  and  painting  wrought  iron 
water  pipes,  gates,  water  tanks,  joints 
of  cast  iron  pipes,  etc.,  and  certify 
that  they  are  very  much  pleased  with 
results. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S?.ri  Francisco. 


30® 

50 

30® 

50 

Grapes,  Zinfandcl,  ^  ton  

30 

00^33  00 

20 

00@27  50 

-@- 

40® 

75 

30® 

65 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  ^  40- Bb.  box. . . 

75®  1  25 

40® 

75 

25® 

75 

50® 

1  00 

Prunes  ^  crate 

50® 

1  CO 

41® 

65 

5 

00® 

7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest. 

6 

00® 

7  00 

3 

50® 

5  00 

00®  15  CO 

Whortleberries,  ^  lb  

6® 

8 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  the  dried 
and  evaporated  fruit  market,  either  in 
transfers  from  first  or  second  hands,  in  a 
wholesale  or  jobbing  way.  That  the  mar- 
ket is  slow  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  in  favorable  condition  for  either 
buyers  or  sellers.  The  season's  output  of 
other  than  the  latest  fruit  is  mainly  in 
second  hands,  and,  having  been  mostly 
purchased  on  an  active  and  firm  market, 
is  being  held  at  stiffer  prices  than  large 
or  wholesale  Eastern  buyers  are  at  pres- 
ent willing  to  pay.  Local  handlers  are 
consequently  slow  about  taking  in  any 
further  supplies  at  this  date,  unless  tempt- 
ingly low  prices  prove  acceptable  to  sell- 
ers, or  less  than  any  figures  warranted  as 
regular  quotations.  Thus,  to  purchase 
freely  of  either  Apricots,  Apples,  Peaches 
or  Plums,  full  current  figures  or  more 
would  have  to  be  paid,  while  to  sell  freely 
from  first  hands,  inside  quotations  would 
have  to  be  shaded  materially  in  favor  of 
buyers.  Jobbers  are  anxious  to  reduce 
stocks,  and  to  effect  transfers  of  notewor- 
thy magnitude  would  in  most  instances 
strain  a  point  to  make  terms  satisfactory 
to  the  purchaser  rather  than  miss  such 
custom.  Old  Prunes  are  being  offered  in 
considerable  quantity  on  the  3@3ic.  basis 
for  the  four  sizes,  about  1400  carloads 
being  still  unplaced,  but  these  figures  do 
not  attract  buyers  of  old  stock  to  any 
noteworthy  degree.  New  Prunes  could 
be  placed  on  the  3@3.]c.  basis,  but  they 
are  not  quotable  under  3J@3Jc.,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  very  heavy  quan- 
tities could  be  secured  on  latter  basis. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7^4®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ¥  S>..    9  ®10 

Apricots,  MoorparU   10  @12^ 

Apples,  in  50-B)  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7y4@  8 

Apples,  50-8)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6^4®  7 

Figs,  pressed   5   ®  7i4 

Nectarines,  f(  ft   5  @  6% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  ®  7V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  @  6^ 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   7^@  9 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5   @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3@3!<c;  50-€0s,  4M@4Wc; 

6O-70S,  35i®4c;  70-80S,  3>i®3!4c;  8O-90s,  !i3i®3c; 

110s  and  less.  2@— c;  these  figures  for  1900  crop; 

New  Prunes,  %@HC-  higher. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   6  @  7 

Apples,  sliced   SV,®  4% 

Apples,  quartered   3H®  iVi 

Figs,  Black   2/,®  3 

Figs,  White   2%@  SYt 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®  6 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @6 

Plums,  unpitted.  ^  fl)   1M@  i'A 

RAISINS. 

Sales  are  being  made  for  forward  deliv- 
ery at  the  extremely  low  rates  recently 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association, 
there  being  no  trouble  to  secure  buyers  at 
these  figures,  but  there  is  some  question 
about  the  possibility  of  making  heavy  de- 
liveries at  the  prices  named,  numerous 
growers  asserting  their  unwillingness  to 
surrender  their  fruit  on  this  basis.  The 
market  is  unsettled,  with  the  future  very 
poorly  outlined. 

Two-crown  London  layers,  per  20-th  box    — $1  25 

Three-crown  London  layers   "    "      "    1  35 

Four-crown,  fancy  clusters   "    "      "  .. —  1  75 

Five-crown,  Dehesa  clusters  "    "      "    2  50 

Six-crown,  Imperial  clusters  "    "      "    3  00 

Two-crown  Standard  Loose  Muscatels,  "^^  ft..  3%c 

Seedless  Muscatels,  TP  Ih  ^Ho 

Three-crown  Standard  Loose  Muscatels,  ft  ft .  .4!aO 
Four-crown  Standard  Loose  Muscatels,  ^  ib.AHc 

Bleached  Thompson  Seedless- 
Extra  Fancy,  *  ft  11  c 

Fancy,     *  lb  10  c 

Choice,      •'   9  c 

Standard,  "   7V4c 

Prime,       "   6Hc 

Thompson  Seedless,  It*  ft   65^0 

Sultanas,  Fancy,     ft   8/jC 

Choice,  1?  ft   7Hc 

Standard,  ^    65^0 

Prime,     ft   6^,0 

"        Seedless,     ft   SHc 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Last  crop  Valencias  are  offering  at  un- 
changed rates  and  are  moving  slowly. 
Not  for  at  least  several  weeks  are  new 
crop  Navels  expected  on  market  in  quot- 
able quantity.  Lemon  market  shows  no 
quotable  improvement,  supplies  being  lib- 


eral and  demand  not  very  brisk.  Grape 
fruit,  new  crop  and  rather  green,  is  sell- 
ing in  a  small  way  at  $1.75  for  quarter 
boxes  and  $2.25  for  halves.  Limes  are  in 
light  stock  and  prime  are  steadily  held. 

Oranges— Valencias,  ^  box   1  50@3  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ^  box   2  50®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  25 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00®1  05 

Limes— Mexican,  ¥  box   6  00@6  50 

NUTS. 

Market  for  Almonds  and  Walnuts  is 
without  quotable  change,  but  some  non- 
Association  stock  is  selling  at  concessions 
from  full  current  figures.  Peanuts  are 
not  in  heavy  supply  and  are  in  moderate 
request,  prices  ruling  steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ^  ft  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  ®  7 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .  9H®— 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell. .. .  7!4@— 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. . . .  9  @— 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  7  @— 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4!4®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5)4®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  wine  market  remains  inactive,  so 
far  as  wholesale  transfers  from  first  hands 
are  concerned,  the  dullness  being  due  to 
lack  of  offerings  and  not  to  absence  of  de- 
mand. The  grape  yield  is  now  receiving 
the  bulk  of  attention  of  wine  men.  Dry 
wine  grapes  are  selling  at  a  very  wide 
range,  if  all  reports  are  to  be  credited. 
Purchases  are  claimed  to  have  been  made 
as  low  as  $20  per  ton  in  districts  where 
there  are  few  cellers  and  little  or  no  com- 
petition among  buyers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Zinfandels  have  been  quoted  up  to 
$33  in  the  San  Francisco'  market,  but 
the  latter  figure  is  obtainable  only  in  a 
small  way,  and  is  hardly  warranted  as  a 
quotation,  even  on  small  lots.  Most  of 
the  business  in  dry  wine  grapes  is  within 
range  of  $24@27  per  ton  at  interior  points. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1, 1901. 


Flour,  H  sacks  101,329 

Wheat,  centals...  278,508 
Barley,  centals...  313,648 

Oats,  centals   34,186 

Corn,  centals   1,743 

Rye,  centals   2,585 

Beans,  sacks   23,li36 

Potatoes,  sacks —  24,21)4 

Onions,  sacks   5,996 

Hay,  tons   4,,379 

Wool,  bales   1,795 

Hops,  bales   1,013 


1  692,738 
1,271,497 
2,U07,236 
335,958 
19,138 
14,850 
90,437 
391,194 
86,815 
42,056 
2<!,9d8 
1,715 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,527,874 
1,290,604 
1,705,759 
293,225 
16,945 
70,182 
71,335 
409,459 
80,152 
62,965 
11,975 
3,080 


EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

1,288,052 

742,548 

1,012,563 

1.200,390 

1,518,865 

1 ,018,0.50 

1,530 

34,095 

7,992 

2,654 

5,601 

919 

49,392 

341,316 

233  621 

119,207 

162,794 

1,,501 

1,340 

10,482 

20,128 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M  sacks   95,036 

Wheat,  centals...  2:6,604 
Barley,  centals...  334,821 

Oats,  centals   30 

Corn,  centals   100 

Beans,  sacks   483 

Hay,  bales   .  142 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   40,007 

Honey,  cases   57 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  1,233 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Oct.  9.  —Evaporated  apples, 
common,  6®8c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  S]i®S^c; 
choice,  9c;  fancy,  9;i@9!4c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Business  is  of  light 
volume,  but  at  generally  unchanged  values. 

Prunes,  33^@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8vi@12Hc;  Moorpark,  D®13c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6(g9^c;  peeled,  ll@15c. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   morritt   <£:  Towns, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No5.  85-57-50.61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angelea. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  OO  Portland.  Or. 


DlR-ECTlONS  FOK. 

SvccESSFVL  Olive  PlcKLiNq 


PLACE  olives  in  solution  composed,  2  oz.  Red  Seal 
Lye  to  one  gallon  wuter.  Repeat  ones  or  twice  to 
remove  tartness.  liinse  thtm  thoroughly  Re- 
place lye  solution  with  fresh  water.  Change  water  twice 
daily  until,  judged  by  taste,  lye  is  removed  from 
olives. 

Replace  water  with  brine  composed  of  4  oz.  salt  to  1 
gal.  water,  for  two  days.  Put  in  brine  of  6  oz.  salt  to 
gallon  water  for  7  d.iys.  Putin  brine  lOoz.  saltto  gallon  water  for 
Udays.  Finally  put  the  olives  Into  brine  of  15  oz.  salt  to  srallon 
water- 
Vessels  us?d  must  be  clean,  odorless,  tasteless.  White  or  earth- 
enware recommended.  Wooden  receptacles  scalded  in  boiling  water 
and  soda  will  do.  Use  small  casks,  5  to  10  gallons  preferred.  Vat  or 
cask  should  have  movable  wooden  grating  1  or  2  inches  from  bottom  • 
a  close  fitting  wooden  cover  and  thick  clotC  over  all.  If  olives  are 
soft  at  first,  use  brine  Immediately  after  lye  instead  of  fresh  water 
Remove  any  slime  or  scum. 


YOU  MUST  USE 

RED-SEAbLYE 


PORTABLE 
HOUSES. 

This  honse  is  jast 
started.  Next  time 
we  will  shuw  jojj 
one  complete. 

Wfi  m»ke  10  stoch 
sizes  and  also  bnlld 
tbetn  to  order. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price 
 List  

BURNHAM. 
STANDEFORD  CO. 

Washington  St  bet. 

1st  and  2nd  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

San  Francisco  Office, 

No.  40  New  Mont- 
gomery St. 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.    All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES  «50.-  TO  81800.- 
S«»e  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Cataloene. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    |    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NKVV  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STKKET, 
SAN  FRAMCISCU,  CAL. 

UN  MICH, 

Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  mUes.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

P.  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Lars:e  Stock  of  Tanks  on  Hand. 

oil  Tanks.   Water  Tankg.   Wine  Tanks. 

Lumber  direct  from  the  woods.   THIS  MEANS 
LOW  PRICES. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

HORS£POVftRS,TRouSHS. 
PI  PES,  E.TC, 

R.F.WILSON 
STOCKTON 


SOOO  ft.  of  Pipe,  Kood  as  new,  at  a  bargain. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  CaL 

Office  and  Works,  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Hai  Been  Thoronelily 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  thfi  work  of 
8  men,  with  axes. 

Mamtfartured  by 
I.A.COOITRADT&SOir, 

717  2d  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT,      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


THE  FIELD. 


Trapping  Coyotes. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  your  paper  of 
Sept.  28,  1901,  "Subscriber"  wants  to 
know  how  to  trap  the  coyote.  I  seldom 
use  anything  to  attract  the  coyote  to 
the  traps,  for  the  reason  that  what 
will  lead  the  coyote  will  also  lead  other 
animals.  Now  the  coyote's  life  is  com- 
posed of  ninety-nine  parts  of  good  luck. 
You  will  see  this  by  the  fact  that  other 
animals  will  find  the  traps  first.  Usu- 
ally two  or  three  dogs  and  rabbits, 
skunks,  coons,  badgers,  with  two  or 
three  Thomas  cats  sandwiched  between 
the  other  animals,  will  be  caught  ahead 
of  a  coyote. 

How  TO  Trap  the  Coyote. — Get  two 
large  double  spring  steel  traps.  They 
cost  about  50  cents  apiece.  Coyotes 
do  not  travel  much  in  paths  or  roads 
while  looking  for  a  meal,  so  it  is  neces- 
sary to  select  a  place  where  there  is  a 
hole  in  the  fence,  or  at  a  corner,  or 
where  there  is  a  bridge,  some  place 
like  that.  Then  bury  the  traps  and 
cover  with  fine  soil.  The  inside  jaws 
should  be  about  6  or  7  inches  apart. 
Place  a  stick  of  stove  wood  about  2 
inches  in  diameter  between  the  inside 
jaws  on  top  of  the  ground.  Animals 
will  always  step  over  a  stick,  and  not 
on  it.  This  guides  their  feet  into  the 
traps.  Then  throw  a  little  brush  or 
weeds  at  each  end  of  the  traps  to  guide 
the  coyote  over  the  traps,  leaving  an 
open  space  of  about  a  foot  wide  for  him 
to  walk  through. 

Set  the  traps  at  night  and  spring 
them  in  the  morning  if  they  have  not 
been  disturbed.  Seldom  can  any  animal 
pass  over  two  traps  if  set  as  above 
directed.  Make  the  traps  fast  to  a 
fence  with  a  chain  or  something  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  animals  after  they 
are  caught.  Nelson  Ward. 

Compton,  Cal. 


That  It's  a 

SHARPLES 

Cream  Separator 

piiarantftB  suv>enurit.v. to  those 
who  know,  and  otherB  should 
write  f or  cataloirue  Ko.  131 

Very  valuaftlt  treatise  cn  '^Butintm 

Ilairyir,,/'  free  f,„  the  J.tinj,. 

Sharpies  Co,     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  Ills,    Westchester,  Pa, 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 


Bum  iner. 


Marjorie  Hay 
Climax 
Sharp  8  Barly 


ri  Fuel 


SHORT  LINE 

 FROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 

FEWEST  MILES 

%  AND   4 


A  DAIRY  IS  NOT 
COMPLETE 

WITHOUT  AN 

IMPROVED 

U.  S. 
SEPARATOR 

It  stands  at  the  head, 
others  h  a ve  to  take  a 
^  back  seat. 

«The  kind 
that  gets  all  the  Cream." 

Strictly  up  to  date  in  every 

We  furnish  complete  out- 
fits of  Daily  and  Creamery 


VT.FARM  MACHINE  CO.,BaL0WS  FAILS  V f 


Autiiiiin. 


Winter. 

Hay's  Mldscaaon  Q'"ner,jl  Carrlngton 
Ml  nil  Hay  Cliffs  Seed  I  log 

John  Sharp  Sharp's  Late  Red 

Lord  Wolaeley    iSharp's  Nonsuch 
WlUle  Sharp  Taupake 
Carlton 

These  varieties  are  all  oonrf;  equal  to  Blbston 
Pippin,  Gravensieln.  Ben  Darls,  or  uny  other  well- 
known  kinds.  They  are  not  "seedlings,"  but 
t'lafied  trees  on  Northern  Spy  stoeks,  and  perfectly 
blight  proof,  Pronip' orders  necessary.  Shipment 
Jii  e  to  December.  Price  11,00  per  tree.  The  set  for 
110,00,    Scions  60  Cfnts  a  foot  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

DlKtrlbuttog:  ,A|ereDtg:  Address  Dept.  B, 

J.  \A/.  lA/REINN  CO.,  Ltd. 

515-517-519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SAWS 


ANY  WOOD 
IN   ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
 4  in.  to  S  ft.  Through 

I MAN  "Ith  m  tOLU-  BriTC  O  MEN    <rlth  a 
I,SU  SAHING  nACHIXE  DCA  I  O  A  Oro»K-C'Ut  »Saw 
6  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 
Bl'SS  ginv  ,   JL.     ..^        _    8AWS  DOWS 

«o    t^^^^^Sl   >  -  -'JbL  TKMS 

Biekachc   ,.1..  I W    P        illKv,  I 


100,000S 

C«OICt  g 

cijlili?  Thtt? 

FOR  SEASON  1902, 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  my  28-pBge 
Illustrated  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  cit- 
I  rus  trees  :theold  sorts  and 
.  '  the  tested  new  sorts,  also 
^  table  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Your 
address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DI.nAS  NURSERIES, 

Saa  Dloa«,  California. 


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


Our  iw:  Model  Machine  sawy  faster,  runs  easier  Bc  will 
last  loncer  than  c-ver.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-oId  buy  or  the  strontjest  man.  S»*nd  for  catalog 
ehowinL'IatestimDrovement3.  First  ordcrirft^  atrrncv. 
Folding  Suwiog  Macti.Co.  55     Jefferson  Si.,  Cbicagj.lU 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  n.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  lells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  l2ino.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.   Price,  $1  postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

330  Market  St.,  Sau  Kranclsco,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  UUNTOUMKKT  8TKKKT, 
Bet.Callfornia  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SEED  mm, 

GRAND    PRIX   GOLD  MEDAL 
PARIS  EXPOSITION  1900. 

Gro'wn  on  J.  West  flartin  Ranch, 
Livermore,  Cal. 

JT  is  clean  and  of  uniform  grain. 

Has  increased  in  gluten  every 
planting  in  California.  All  small, 
light  and  immature  end  grains 
removed  Has  been  milled  by 
Del  Monte  Milling  Co  ,  to  whom 
we  respectfully  refer. 

FOR    SftLE    E3  V 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

183  OALIFOKNIA  8T  ,     SAN  FKANCISCO 

 or  

T.  D.  CARNEAL,  Livermore,  Ca'. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


£.  0.  Mccormick:. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODHAn, 

Gen.  Pass,  Agt 


GOODS, 
NETTING, 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

17-19  PREHONT  8TRBBT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


We  are  the  largfest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


HOOK.BR    <fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  8t  ,  Ban  Francisco,  Oal. 


Klgln  Watches  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co,,  Bl^ln,  111. 


i-i  — lUi-it^ 


TTHE  above  represents  our  SAN  JOSE  GRADER,  of  which  there  are  more 
*•     in  use  than  of  all  other  makes.    We  make  this  machine  in  several  sizes 
and  any  number  of  grades.    It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  grader  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

EVERY  ORCHARDIST  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE  OF  OUR  SAN  JOSE  ORCHARD  TRUCKS. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  Dippers,  Processors,  Presses, 

and  a  complete  line  of  Packing  House  Fixtures. 

WKITK  FOR  CATALOGt'U  AND  MENTION   THIS  TAPKR. 

Barngrover,  Hull  &  Co.,  san  joae»,  c«i. 


The  OLD  RELIABLE 


LIGHINING 
HAYPRESSESI 

HORSE ^"^5TEAM  POWER  ^f^^'nt.t. 
YJmh^  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO 
410  MILL  5T KANSAS  CITY  MO 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO^  Patent  SoUcitors.  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  Lame  Horse 

is  neither  valuable  for  use 
or  sale.  It  is  better  not  to 
liave  a  lame  horse. 

 Tuttle's  Elixir 

cures  perniaueutly  all  forms  of  lameness,  curbs, 
splints,  sprains,  thrush,  &c.  Equally  good  for 
internal  use  for  colic,  founder,  pneumonia,  dis- 
temper. &c.    Guaranteed  to  cure. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  ^;^?atnSrrsS- 

Kills  pain  instantly.    Our  100-page  book,  "vet- 
erinary Experience"  FREE. 
Tuttlc'«  Ellifr  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Uoston,  Mats. 
487  O'Forrell  St.,  Sun  Frninlnco,  Col. 
Beware  of  «<>-calle-i  ElixlrB— none  ^ronnlne  bnt 'riilllfl's. 

Avoid  all  bllBtera ;  tliey  offer  only  temporary  relief  II  any. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.STEINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  S-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  Ist  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-old8, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  V.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  l". 

BUI-LiS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETEK  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  jlorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JER8ETS,  HOL,8TEIN8  &  DUKHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUllam  NUeg  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 
Breeders  and  Bzportera.  Bstabllshed  1876. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.O.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

WILLIAM  NILE8  A  CO.,  Los  AngeleB,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  PODLTRT  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  ISKIO,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROUGH BRFD  FOWLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Eoblnson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


W.  R.  McCASLIN,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co., 
Cal.   Al  breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIUS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

DR.  R.  CAU(  H,  Carplnterla,  Cal.  Registered 

Berkshire  Hogs  for  sale. 

BRRKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  S 
Co.,  Loa  Angeles,  Oal.  Bstabllshed  In  1876. 

POLAND-rHIN48 —Spring  pigs  $15.00  to  $20.00 
each.   S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MDRPHY,Perklus,Sac.Co.,Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 

20  FINE   BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $TS  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13,  S.\NTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

FOR 
SALE. 

Inquire  of  GEO.  W.  GIBBS  CO.,  33  Fremont  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Angora  Goats 


\A//\rNXED. 

About  two  carloads  of  healthy, 
thrifty  Calves  or  Yearlin§:s. 

Address,  giving  particulars  of  breed,  age,  condi- 
tion, pr>ce,  and  shipping  point, 

D.  W.  LEWIS,     SANGER,  CAL. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Boomer. 

FOR  A  MARE. 

To  THE  Editor:— Be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  what  to  do  for  my  mare.  She  is  very 
loose  in  her  bowels  when  driven.  I  am 
feeding  on  new  wheat  and  oat  hay,  also 
am  giving-  her  two  quarts  of  dry  shorts, 
but  it  seems  to  make  no  difference. — 
Reader,  Campbells. 

Your  mare's  looseness  of  bowels  can 
be  corrected  by  feeding  her  nothing 
but  dry  feed.  Limit  the  amount  of 
water  she  drinks  to  small  quantities 
and  often.  You  must  not  water  her 
before  starting  or  on  the  road.  Mix  a 
tablespoonful  of  powdered  catechu  in 
her  feed  night  and  morning.  Barely 
dampen  the  feed,  so  that  the  powder 
will  stick  to  it. 

removing  warts. 
To  THE  Editor:— I  have  a  young  cow 
on  which  there  have  appeared  a  mass  of 
warts,  almost  covering  one  side  of  her 
udder.  There  is  occasionally  one  on  her 
body.  Can  you  give  me  the  cause  and 
the  remedy  ?— T.  C.  McChesney,  Col- 
lege Hill. 

The  warts  may  be  removed  by  smear- 
ing them  thickly,  after  milking,  with 
olive  oil.  If  they  persist,  cut  them  off 
with  sharp  scissors  and  touch  up  the 
sores  with  caustic  ;  then  oil  them.  Re- 
peat the  caustic,  if  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent their  renewed  growth. 

J.  B.  Boomer,  M.  D.  V. 

510  Van  Ness  Ave.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
ing yards.  Why  not  improve  your  stock.  Man'f's  of 
the  Imnroved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulatlctr,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  VSire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  ApDliances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Pinttterers' Hand-Biiokand  Guide.  Price 40c. 
postpaid.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1.317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


C.  p.  Bailey  &  Sons, 

San  Jose,  California, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  *  TMp  fvry  A 

THOROUGHBRED  goats. 

Flock  founded  on  our  own  selections  from  first  im- 
portations into  the  United  States. 
The  only  New  Blood  received  In  the  United  States 
for  2i  years  is  from  our  two  importations 
FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA,  and 
OUR  RECEHT  IMPORTATION  FROM  ASIA  MINOR. 
Don't  Boy  Donbtful  Stock. 

100  Fine  Registered  YearliDg  Bucks  for  Sale. 

Catalogue  Free.  A  neat  booklet  on  the  culture 
of  Angora  Goats  for  25  cents,  post  paid. 


SliFresno  Scraper. 


3Mi— S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of    S\A/E  DEIN. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payab.e 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  In  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL,  AGENTS, 

411=413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  SPAVIN 

lilnf^bonei  Splint  or  Curb  will  reduce  the  sell- 
ing price  of  any  horse  50  per  cent.  You  mi^ht  just 
as  well  get  full  value  for  your  horse.  Curehim  with 


Bony  and  unnatural  enlargementR,  also  all  forms 
of  Lantpness  yield  renrli'y  to  this  remedy.  It  is  cer- 
tain and  sure  in  its  cirects  and  cures  without  a 
blemish  a?  it  does  not  blister. 

An  InfitUlble  Remedy  for  20  Yonrs. 

Ddj-ton,  Texas.  Srpt.  22nd,  1900. 
T>T.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— Gtntlemen     I  hnve  used  your  Ken- 
dall's Spavin  Cure  for20  yeare  and  have  found  It  an  InfalHMe 
remedy.    Please  mail  me  your  book  at  once  as  I  h»ve  a  colt 
that  I  am  aow  having  trouble  with  and  oblige. 

Youra  truly.  L.  L.  JARVIS. 

IC  work8  thousands  of  cures  annually.  End-^irse- 
ments  like  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of  merit. 
Price,  $1;  hIx  for  S5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drupgist  for  KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  Cl'RE,  also  *'A  Trfa  ise  on  the  Horse,"  the 
book  free,  or  address 

JttR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


HOW  MANY  MEN 

In  your  neighborhood  need  wells  for  home 
supply  or  live  stock  purposes!  Just  take  the 
time  to  count  them,  then  figure  up  the  money 
■    you  could  make  in  drilling  those  wells. 

Sta^r  Drilling  Mdichines 

will  do  the  work  better,  more  of  It  and 
last  longer  than  any  other  machines 
of  the  kind  made.  Send  torour  Irce 
llltir'truted  catalotr,  [.ri  -"  list,  etr.  Here 
is  a  chance  to  i:et  into  bnsinfss  for  yourtelf. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Akron,  0. 


Full  Heads 

Strong  grain  re- 
sults only  when  a 
liberal  amount  of 

Potash 

is  present   in  the 

fertilizer  used. 

Our  books  tell  the 
rest.    They  are  free. 

German  Kali  Works, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  ' 


JUKXER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francigco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MONEY  ra  HONEY! 

THE  WEBKLV 

AMERICAN  BEE  JODRNAL 

Tells  all  aboDt  It. 

Frbb. 


yl  IH    T     /  SAMPLE  Copt  MAILED  Freb. 

^^Tr^Xy  QW.YORK&CO. 

^^Ji_-^^  118MlchiganSt.,Chlcago,IU. 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

 F»OUL'rRY.=Z=^= 

Now  Is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  if  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goodsland  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  •'  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND.YOLO  8TS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAT.. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAIT  AI?SELHO,  HARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Erery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

I<arge  Number  of  OfiBclally  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Caltes  from^Ureat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.        SESSIONS  &  CO.,  11?  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 

HUTVVBOL^DX    STOCK  RARTVl, 

JOSEPH    MARZEN,         -         -         .  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

■Vounfr   stock    for   Sals.  LO\/ELOCI^,  NB\/ADn. 


KROQH 

CEINTRIPUGAU 


Branch,  13-4-13e>  /VlaJtt  Sto 


For  IRRIGATION  and  RECLAMATION. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steam  or  Electric  Power. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  .PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROQH  MFG.  CO., 

9-16  STEVEirSON  ST..     SAIT  FRAHCISCO. 


Farmers' Handy  Wagon 

FOR  USE  IN  FIELD  AND  ORCHARD. 
f\  Good  Louw  DoYA/n  Truck  for 
the  F"rult  Grovi/or. 

 SOLD  B¥  

B  /A  K:  E  R    &  HAmiLTOIV, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.      SACRAMENTO.      LOS  ANGELES. 


TO  niTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  win  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  tree  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lncb  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21^  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Bent  Range  made.  WM.  Q.  WII.I.ARD,  Ofsnnfaotarer,  819  N.  Fonrtb 
at.  I.oaU,  Ho.  Dept.  8.  Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  prIvUese  of  azunlnatlon. 
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At^ricultural  Review. 

ALAMEDA. 
Grain  Warehouse  Collapses.— 
R.  Volmer  «fc  Co.  had  filled  their  ware- 
house at  Decoto  to  the  very  roof  with 
grain  which  they  had  purchased  from  the 
farmers  of  Washington  township.  The 
inability  of  the  farmers  to  get  their  grain 
to  a  market  in  San  Francisco,  or  to  the 
shipping  at  Port  Costa,  made  the  pur- 
chase of  grain  a  profitable  investment.  In 
some  way  the  underpinning  of  the  ware- 
house gave  way,  the  warehouse  burst  wide 
open  and  the  grain  was  spread  over  the 
country  for  hundreds  of  feet  around.  The 
loss  is  about  $5000,  and  falls  entirely  upon 
the  Volmer  Company,  for  they  purchased 
the  grain  outright  and  owned  the  contents 
of  the  warehouse. 

BUTTE. 

Many  Head  of  Stock.  —  Oroville 
Register:  Joel  Flinn,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced stockmen  in  this  county,  was 
down  from  Berry  creek  this  week.  In 
company  with  several  other  stock  raisers 
on  Berry  creek,  he  drove  between  sixty 
and  seventy  head  of  beef  cattle  to  the  Ord 
ranch,  where  they  were  sold  to  Reyman  & 
Evans.  Mr.  Flinn  says  this  firm  had 
about  8000  head  of  cattle  on  hand  and  800 
more  were  expected  within  a  few  days 
from  one  of  the  northern  counties.  In 
addition  to  the  Ord  ranch  on  Feather 
river,  they  have  a  very  large  pasture— 
4x8  miles— leased  on  Butte  creek. 

The  Sheep  Industry. — Oroville  Reg- 
ister: Many  sheep  have  been  brought 
down  from  the  hills  and  are  being  sheared 
at  the  present  time  in  this  part  of  Butte. 
The  greater  portion  of  these  animals  are 
driven  to  the  mountains  in  the  summer 
and  range  on  the  high  summits  in  Butte 
and  Plumas.  V.  Gianella  of  Honcut  drove 
down  this  fall  and  will  shear  fully  "000 
head.  Wm.  Dunstone  of  Wyondotte  will 
shear  2000,  and  T.  J.  Farnan,  whoso  sheep 
range  on  Brush  creek  in  summer,  will 
shear  3000;  Andy  Turner,  whose  sheep 
range  on  the  west  side  of  the  Feather  in 
South  Thermalito  in  winter,  has  3000; 
Senator  Shippee  of  Avon  will  shear  3000, 
while  the  sheep  owned  by  Robert  Camp- 
bell and  the  Campbell  estate  will  number 
about  3500;  this  band  is  pastured  in  sum- 
mer on  a  high  range  west  of  Mountain 
Meadows.  Neil  McKillop,  in  the  Sundale 
section,  has  about  2000  head;  Barney 
Musholt  of  Biggs  drove  down  and  is 
shearing  3000.  These  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal bands  of  sheep  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  The  usual  average  of  the  clips  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  is  about  four  pounds, 
but  the  band  of  Senator  Shippee's  this 
fall  gave  an  average  of  five  pounds  to 
each  sheep.  Wool  is  at  present  worth  10 
cents  per  pound.  Almost  every  one  who 
has  sheep  is  now  making  money  out  of 
them. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
Hurrying  Grape  Picking.— A  Clay- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Oakland  En- 
quirer says  :  Grape  picking  was  delayed 
for  a  few  days  this  week,  owing  to  the  fer- 
menting tanks  being  full.  Never  before 
were  grapes  picked  and  hauled  with  such 
a  rush  as  they  have  been  this  season,  all 
owing  to  the  prevailing  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  weather,  which  daily  threat- 
ens to  precipitate  rain. 

KINGS. 

How  TO  Kill  Johnson  Grass.— 
Hanford  Sentinel:  Speaking  of  Johnson 
grass  and  the  killing  of  the  stuff,  J.  C. 
Ensign  says  it  is  easy.  He  says  to  plow  it, 
or,  rather,  cut  it  off  under  the  surface 
with  a  weed  cutter  occasionally,  often 
enough  so  that  it  will  not  get  through  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  then  the  grass  will 
die  for  want  of  breath. 

Japanese  Plums.— Hanford  Sentinel: 
N.  W.  Motheral  has  several  trees  that  are 
bearing  what  are  called  Japanese  plums. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  medium- 
sized  nectarine  and  very  much  the  shape 
of  the  latter.  When  ripe  the  plum  is  of  a 
bright  olive  green,  and  it  is  of  the  most 
delicious  flavor,  has  a  free  pit,  and  the 
grain  of  the  fruit  resembles  the  Simoni 
prune,  but  the  bitterness  of  the  inner  skin 
of  the  latter  is  absent.  The  trees  are 
heavy  bearers. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Growing  Cotton.— Los  Angeles  Her- 
ald: Colonel  C.  P.  Wimberly,  a  former 
cotton  grower  of  Alabama,  now  an  orange 
orchardist  in  Redlands,  has  growing  upon 
his  place  twenty  stalks  of  cotton  that  are 
5  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide.  They  are  full 
of  squares,  bloom  and  bolls.  Colonel 
Wimberly  estimates  that  an  acre  of  like 
cotton  plants  will  produce  500  pounds,  or 
a  full  bale  of  lint  cotton.  They  are  grow- 
ing in  sandy  soil,  doing  as  well  as  like 
plants  do  in  Alabama,  ready  for  picking 
at  the  same  season,  and  the  product  is  as 
good  as  is  grown  anywhere. 

MONTEREY. 
Alfalfa  and  Dairying.— Salinas  In- 


dex :  J.  S.  Boronda,  near  the  Graves 
warehouse  and  4  miles  west  of  Salinas,  is 
building  a  large  barn  to  be  ui^cd  for  a  silo. 
He  had  a  few  cows  and  the  milk  from 
those  cows  he  took  to  the  creamery  at 
Castroville.  The  enterprise  proving  sat- 
isfactory, he  concluded  to  add  to  his  dairy 
and  is  now  milking  thirty  cows.  He  sunk 
an  artesian  well  one  year  ago  and  ob- 
tained a  fine  flow  of  water.  He  sowed 
alfalfa,  which  proved  a  success,  and,  in- 
stead of  brown,  barren  fields  at  this  sea- 
j  son  of  the  year,  acres  of  alfalfa  and  fat, 
sleek  cows  are  now  seen.  Mr.  Boronda 
learned  that  there  were  other  industries 
that  would  pay  better  than  raising  barley 
at  60  cents  a  hundred.  His  neighbors  are 
likewise  growing  alfalfa  with  success. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Hops  are  Moving  East.  —  Record- 
Union:  Hops  are  being  shipped  East  rap- 
idly these  days.  The  Folsom  and  Placer- 
ville  train  on  Thursday  brought  down 
eight  carloads  from  Manlove  station. 

Choice  Grapes  Without  Irriga- 
tion. —  Record  -  Union  :  C.  Bendix,  of 
Franklin,  Sacramento  county,  exhibits 
some  fine  grapes,  raised  on  his  place  en- 
tirely without  irrigation.  He  has  one 
specimen  that  he  calls  the  Christmas 
grape,  because  he  says  that  it  will  keep 
fresh  and  juicy  until  Christmas.  It  some- 
what resembles  the  Black  Morocco,  but  is 
larger  and  richer  in  flavor.  His  Flaming 
Tokays  and  Muscats  are  of  superior  size. 
Another  new  product  in  this  part  of  the 
State  Mr.  Bendix  calls  the  Golden  Cham- 
pion, which  is  also  very  large. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Fine  Apples.— Redlands  Facts:  There 
has  been  added  to  the  display  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  rooms  a  number  of  very 
fine  apples,  of  the  Jonathan  variety,  from 
the  Oakglen  ranch  of  W.  C.  Lukens. 
They  average  live  ounces  in  weight,  are 
of  good  color  and  form,  and  came  from 
trees  said  to  bo  only  three  years  old. 
Upper  Yucaipe  has  in  them  a  big  "puff." 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Crop  Note.s.— Santa  Maria  Times: 
The  first  carload  of  white  beans  went  for- 
ward this  week,  destined  for  New  York 

City.  Something  like  70,000  sacks  of 

grain  are  arriving  at  the  depot  awaiting 
shipment.  The  railroad  company,  realiz- 
ing that  the  platform  cannot  be  cleared 
before  the  rains  set  in,  has  decided  to  build 
sheds  in  order  to  protect  the  large  amount 
of  grain. 

Inch  Mesh  Endorsed  for  Walnut 
Grading.  —  Santa  Barbara  Press:  A 
meeting  of  the  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
proposition  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
grading  mesh  to  conform  with  the  new 
graders  of  some  of  the  other  associations. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  to  the  inch  mesh. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Packing  Houses  Pe.st  Breeders.— 
Watsonville  Pajaronian  :  The  establish- 
ment of  packing  houses  at  Pajaro  is  not 
viewed  by  orchardists  of  that  place  as  an 
improvement.  Pajaro  is  surrounded  by 
young  apple  orchards,  and  it  is  a  district 
which  has  been  remarkably  free  from 
pests.  With  packing  houses  almost  touch- 
ing its  orchards,  and  with  apples  being 
hauled  thereto  from  all  districts  within  a 
radius  of  10  miles,  the  claim  is  being  made 
that  the  pests  of  infected  orchards  will  be 
brought  to  the  Pajaro  district.  This  is  a 
reasonable  contention.  Packing  houses 
are  the  winter  quarters  for  large  colonies 
of  these  pests.  Wherever  apples  are  piled 
up,  box  on  box,  if  there  were  any  pests, 
such  as  codlin  moth,  in  the  orchards  from 
which  the  fruit  came,  one  would  find 
plentiful  evidences  of  the  moth  where  the 
boxes  rest  on  each  other.  Again,  old 
boxes  used  for  packing  will  work  back 
and  forth  from  orchards  to  packing 
houses  ;  and  the  scale  and  moth  were  first 
brought  to  this  valley  in  old  boxes  which 
were  shipped  over  from  San  Jose. 

Fruit  Notes. — Pajaronian:  Belle- 
fleurs  are  heavier  than  usual  this  year, 
and  but  few  cars  containing  over  700 
boxes  are  going  out.  From  a  number  of 
tests  made  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Bellefleurs 
are  at  least  5%  over  their  average  weight 
— and  in  some  packing  houses  boxes  have 
been  found  that  were  10%  over  average. 
The  Bellefleurs  are  solid  this  year,  and 
they  should  be  at  their  best  as  cold  stor- 
age stock.  A  car  of  apples  was  shipped 

from  here  Monday,  the  contents  of  which 
were  of  strange  grading — and  it  has  given 
rise  to  no  end  of  talk  among  packers.  The 
purchaser  rejected  all  apples  over  the  size 
of  five-tier  stock,  and  he  accepted  smaller 
sizes.  The  car  averaged  say  six-tier  stock 
and  was  made  up  of  sizes  for  which  there 
is  seldom  any  sale.  It  is  probable  that 
these  apples  are  intended  for  Alaskan  or 
Siberian  trade,  where  ihey  will  sell  by 
the  apple  and  not  by  weight. 

Successful  Sugar  Beet  Campaign. 
— Watsonville  Pajaronian:    The  big  beet 


mill  at  Spreckels  is  running  along  nicely 
and  well  up  to  its  capacity  of  3000  tons 
each  day.  Beets  are  being  delivered  by 
the  broad  and  narrow  gauge  railroad  lines 
and  by  wagons,  and  the  daily  receipts  are 
not  heavy  enough  to  make  any  gain  on 
the  mill's  capacity.  King  City  and  the  sec- 
tion south  of  Spreckels  are  sending  in  a 
heavy  tonnage  daily,  and  the  crop  in 
those  districts  is  quite  heavy.  The  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  the  factory,  and  which 
sends  in  its  beets  in  wagons,  is  being 
drawn  on  for  a  great  part  of  the  tonnage 
which  is  being  sliced  each  day.  The  nar- 
row gauge  is  increasing  its  offerings  from 
the  Moro  Cojo  and  Pajaro  valley,  and  the 
San  Juan  valley  is  doing  better  than  for 
several  years.  The  run  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue into  January,  so  enormous  is  the 
crop.  The  yield  per  acre  is  surprisingly 
large,  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mill 
showing  eighteen  tons  per  acre;  1901  is 
apt  to  be  the  banner  sugar-beet  year  for  a 
long  time. 

Big  Crop  of  Onions.— Watsonville 
Pajaronian:  The  onion  crop  of  the  Pajaro 
valley  is  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  50,000 
sacks,  or  about  2500  tons.  The  contract 
onions  are  sold  at  45  cents  a  sack,  deliv- 
ered. The  yield  per  acre  is  very  heavy 
this  year,  and  in  some  places  the  crop  has 
run  to  500  sacks  an  acre.  James  I.  King, 
on  thirty-five  acres  of  land  in  the  Beach 
road  district,  will  average  over  400  sacks 
per  acre.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing. 
The  Morse  Seed  Company  of  Santa  Clara, 
for  which  James  I.  King  is  the  local  man- 
ager, will  have  about  35,000  sacks  of  on- 
ions from  150  acres  of  land.  The  Pajaro 
onion  crop  is  a  money-winner  this  year, 
and  this  valley  is  one  of  the  leading 
onion-growing  districts  of  California. 

SONOMA. 

Lively  Amateur  Hop  Picker.— 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat:  Little  Miss 
Ruby  Miller,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
Boone  Miller  of  Windsor,  is  a  phenomenal 
hop  picker.  A  few  days  ago  she  started 
in  picking  hops  in  her  father's  yard  on 
Russian  river  at  8:30  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  kept  at  work  until  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  During  these  hours  the  win- 
some maiden  did  not  lose  a  minute  and 
picked  just  140  pounds  all  by  herself.  She 
beat  many  older  and  more  experienced 
hop  pickers  by  this  feat. 

Wine  Grapes  in  Active  Demand.— 
Sebastopol  Times:  Activity  among  grape 
buyers  is  increasing  and  the  price  has 
leaped  from  $20  per  ton  up  to  $24.  The 
rain  has  damaged  the  grapes  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  this  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
price,  and  buyers  are  more  anxious  for 
consignments  now  than  they  were  ten 
days  ago.  J.  L.  Ross  is  paying  $24  per 
ton  without  any  test  and  consequently  he 
is  buying  large  quantities  of  grapes.  This 
season's  grape  crop  is  of  rather  inferior 
quality  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  required  22%  of  sugar.  Consequently 
the  growers  who  sell  for  $24  per  ton  with 
the  understanding  that  the  grapes  must 
reach  the  22%  mark  are  not  in  every  in- 
stance pleased  with  their  returns,  as  every 
degree  under  the  22%  test  means  a  loss  to 
the  grower  of  $1.10.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  crop  this  year  is  about  one-half  an 
average  yield. 

SUTTER. 

Wine  Grapes  Being  Shipped.— Sut- 
ter County  Farmer:  The  harvest  of  wine 
grapes  is  now  on  and  most  of  the  crop 
here  will  go  to  Sacramento.  The  yield  is 
fair  this  season  and  quality  good.  About 
$17  per  ton  is  the  average  pi-ice  paid  in 
this  vicinity. 

Irrigating  Almond  Orchards.— 
Sutter  County  Farmer:  Down  in  Solano 
county  Frank  Palmer  purchased  an  al- 
mond orchard  about  two  years  ago  and 
proceeded  to  irrigate  it  thoroughly,  with 
the  result  that  from  the  two  crops  re- 
ceived he  paid  for  the  orchard  and  had 
money  left. 

Buying  Sheep.— Sutter  County  Farm- 
er: H.  A.  Wood  worth  and  E.  Fagan  of 
Gridley  last  week  purchased  250  head  of 
lambs  from  S.  J.  Haugh,  the  well  known 
stock  dealer  of  this  county.  The  pur- 
chasers intend  to  make  the  sheep  business 
a  prominent  industry  in  the  future,  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  being  satisfied  that 
there  is  more  in  pasturing  the  land  and 
winter-sowing  than  there  is  in  summer- 
fallowing  and  allowing  the  land  to  lie 
idle. 

Raising  Sugarcane.  —  Sutter  Inde- 
pendent: J.  L.  Buckingham,  a  prominent 
orchardist  in  the  Stewart  tract,  below 
Yuba  City,  is  crushing  his  crop  of  sugar- 
cane. Last  winter  he  planted  eighteen 
acres  to  cane  with  seed  he  obtained  from 
Missouri,  more  as  an  experiment  than  for 
profit.  The  soil  and  climate  proved  to  be 
conducive  to  a  healthy  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  he  now  has  a  fine  field  of  sugar- 
cane. He  has  purchas-ed  an  outfit  for 
grinding  and  crushing  it  and  is  making 
an  excellent  quality  of  sorghum,  which  he 
will  sell  in  the  market  at  80  cents  per  gal- 
lon.   He  states  that  one  acre  of  sorghum 


cane  will  yield  fifty  gallons  of  sorghum. 
The  actual  cost  of  harvesting  and  crush- 
ing the  cane  is  about  $15  ner  acre. 

TEHAMA. 

Hogs  Dying.— There  has  been  a  great 
mortality  among  the  hogs  of  Tehama 
county  by  a  lung  disease,  and  in  one  in- 
stance of  a  band  of  540  all  but  forty  of 
them  died.  The  disease  seems  to  be  an 
epidemic  and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  while 
it  attatks  a  band,  not  all  of  the  animals 
are  affected  in  every  case.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  note  that  the  hogs  in  good  con- 
dition and  flesh  withstand  the  disease 
much  better  than  those  in  poorer  condi- 
tion, and  young  hogs  suffer  first. 

Caught  in  a  Snow  Storm.— Red 
Bluff  News:  W.  H.  Conard's  band  of 
4300  sheep  arrived  from  the  mountains 
Tuesday  evening  and  passed  through  this 
place  on  the  way  to  near  Corning,  where 
they  will  be  kept  this  winter.  Mr.  Con- 
ard  was  a  little  late  in  getting  out  of  the 
mountains  and  a  few  days  ago  got  caught 
in  a  snow  storm.  At  one  time  the  snow 
laid  2  feet  deep  and  he  had  difficulty  in 
getting  them  ahead.  He  lost  a  few  sheep 
in  this  storm,  but  he  sent  a  man  back 
after  them  and  hopes  to  got  them  out  this 
week. 

Hog  Men  to  Meet.— Red  Bluff  Senti- 
nel: The  loss  of  from  two  to  four  thou- 
sand hogs  in  Tehama  county,  from  a  dis- 
ease that  has  appeared  in  Humboldt, 
Mendocino,  Trinity,  Shasta,  Glenn  and 
other  northern  counties  has  caused  much 
anxiety  among  owners  whose  herds  have 
not  yet  suffered.  The  remedy  of  Clinton 
Gregory,  of  Cottonwood  creek,  is  declared 
to  be  partially  successful,  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  a  meeting  of  hog  owners 
in  this  place  at  2  o'clock  next  Saturday 
afternoon  and  invite  Mr.  Gregory  to  at- 
tend. The  disease  has  killed  hogs  by 
thousands  in  Oregon,  and  at  the  meeting 
it  has  been  suggested  that  an  organization 
be  effected  and  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  be  asked  to  send  an 
expert  here  to  study  the  disease  and  pro- 
vide a  remedy  if  possible. 

White  Laborers  Lose  Jobs.— Corn- 
ing Observer:  No  moro  white  laborers 
are  to  be  hired  in  the  beet  fields  on  the 
Finnell  ranch  this  season,  so  we  are  told. 
On  Thursday  the  entire  force,  consisting 
of  about  130  whites,  were  paid  off.  The 
work  of  harvesting  the  beets,  which  will 
last  a  couple  of  weeks  longer,  will  be  fin- 
ished with  Japanese  and  Chinese  laborers, 
so  it  is  said.  The  cause  given  for  making 
the  change  is  that  many  of  the  laborers 
shirked  when  the  bosses  were  not  around. 

TULARE, 

Some  Good  Cutting.— Tulare  Regis- 
ter: Out  at  I.  N.  Beaver's  orchard  in 
Oakland  colony  the  peach  cutting-  record 
must  have  been  badly  fractured,  if  not  al- 
together broken  recently,  when  six  cut- 
ters, working  eight  hours,  cut  6  tons  and 
200  pounds  of  fruit,  and  did  it  with  ease. 
Miss  Alice  Runyan,  a  14-year-old  girl,  cut 
58  boxes  and  Mrs.  Ed  Weidman  cut  56 
boxes.  At  5  cents  a  box  they  did  not 
make  bad  wages  for  a  day's  work. 

VENTURA. 

Bean  Thre-shing  Commenced.— Ven- 
tura Independent:  Some  of  the  first  bean 
threshing  of  the  season  was  done  in  Pleas- 
ant valley  last  week.  The  beans  are  turn- 
ing out  better  than  anticipated.  In  some 
places  the  "  piles  "  have  been  "staked" 
in  order  to  avoid  expected  east  winds  from 
scattering  crops  about  the  fields  and  caus- 
ing the  beans  to  shell,  but  so  far  no  dam- 
aging winds  have  blown. 

Barley,  Beans  and  Beets  —  Hu- 
eneme  Herald:  Barley  is  turning  out  in 
larger  yield  than  expected.  The  sugar 
factory  officials  expect  to  have  the  largo 
acreage  aligning  the  water  front,  which 
includes  the  leased  lands  from  Bard  & 
Perkins,  planted  to  beets  next  campaign. 
The  large  Witman  ranch,  adjoining  Hu- 
eneme  on  the  west,  will  also  go  into  beets. 
Beans  are  being  rapidly  cut  and  piled;  and 
if  the  rains  will  only  hold  off  awhile,  they 
will  be  safely  housed.  The  yield  is  esti- 
mated at  350,000  to  400,000  bags. 

YUBA. 

Coyotes  Becoming  Numerous.— 
Wheatland  Four  Corners:  To  the  north 
and  east  of  Wheatland  coyotes  are  becom- 
ing too  numerous  to  be  comfortable  to  the 
sheep  men.  The  animals  are  seen  daily 
by  people  who  have  occasion  to  drive  out 
to  the  dredger  or  foothills,  and  their  bark- 
ing and  cries  can  be  hoard  along  the  river 
bottom  almost  every  evening.  Now  that 
the  sheep  are  coming  down  from  the 
mountains,  tho  sheep  men  have  pooled 
their  issues  against  these  destructive 
pests,  and  have  offered  a  liberal  bounty 
for  each  one  killed.  We  understand  the 
bounty  paid  for  each  scalp  is  between  $15 
and  $20.  A  hunter  who  understands  tho 
business  should  be  able  to  make  good 
money  on  these  thieving  animals  if  they 
are  as  plentiful  as  reports  would  seem  to 
indicate. 
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Rain  and  sweat 
have  no  tffect  on 
harness  treated 
with  Eureka  Ha 
ncss  Oil.    It  re 
sists  the  damp, 
keeps  llie  leaih 
er  soft  and  pli- 
able. Stilclies 
do  not  break. 
No  rough  sur- 
face to  chafe 
and  cut.    'i  he 
harntss  not 
only  kecp^ 
looking  like 
new,  but 

wears  twice        ,  ^ 

as  long  by  the  i^i/^H  

useofEurcka  "  ' 
Harness  Oil. 


Improvements  in  Black  Le^  Vaccination. 

The  wide  and  successful  use  of  Pasteur 
black  leg  vaccines  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  nearly  completed  its  sev- 
enth year,  which  shows  the  real  value  of 
this  remedy  to  the  cattle  raisers  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  black  leg  is 
troublesome.  The  old  powder  form  vac- 
cine requiring  a  hypodermic  syringe  and 
set  of  instruments  to  mix,  filter  and  inject 
it  is  being  rapidly  displaced  by  "  Black- 
legine, "  which  is  Pasteur  black  log  vac- 
cine in  the  form  of  a  cord,  ready  for  use 
as  sold,  and  is  applied  with  a  needle. 
When  the  cord  form  was  devised  and  put 
to  practical  use  in  1897  vaccination  at  once 
became  more  popular,  as  it  was  readily 
seen  that  the  improved  method  was  more 
simple  but  just  as  effective  as  the  old. 
Cattle  men  who  contemplate  vaccinating 
their  calves  this  fall  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  an  improved  needle  for  applying 
"  Blacklegine  "  is  now  being  furnished, 
which  renders  vaccination  more  rapid  and 
easier  than  ever.  The  improved  needle  is 
provided  with  a  detachable  handle  and 
extra  needle  in  case  of  accident.  The 
handle  and  the  two  extra  needles  are 
called  the  "Blacklegine  outfit,"  and  cost 
only  50  cents.  Cattle  men  who  raise 
choice  calves  and  who  have  been  using 
Pasteur  "double  "  vaccine  (powder  form) 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  double 
treatment  is  now  furnished  also  in  the 
cord  form,  known  as  "  Double  Black- 
legine." 

Write  to  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  for  pam- 
phlet about  the  cause  and  nature  of  black 
leg  and  its  successful  prevention  with 
Pasteur  black  leg  vaccines,  and  also  ask 
for  illustrated  price  list  of  other  valuable 
preparations  of  interest  to  live  stock  own- 
ers. Its  head  office  is  in  Chicago,  with 
branches  or  general  offices  in  New  York, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Fort  Worth 
and  San  Francisco. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 

European  Walnut  Crops  and  Prices. 

Special  Consular  Reports  Received  by  the  Pa- 
cific Commercial  Museum  of  San  Francisco. 

Consul  F.  D.  Chester  of  Budapest, 
Hungary,  writes  under  date  of  Sept.  9: 
"  Since  the  date  of  this  Consulate's  first 
report  (July  16),  the  walnut  crop  of 
Hungary,  according  to  latest  state- 
naents  of  merchants  here,  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  good  one.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Transylvanian,  soft-skinned  and 
large  walnuts,  which  resemble  the 
French  product,  are  possible  for  ex- 
port, together  with  Koumanian  and 
Bulgarian  walnuts  put  on  the  market 
here.  On  the  contrary,  Bosnian  and 
Servian  walnuts,  which  are  hard- 
skinned  and  small,  are  not  good  and  will 
not  find  any  export  except  to  Germany. 
The  United  States  growers  should  no- 
tice that  the  good  Hungarian  nuts  in 
previous  years  have  been  exported  from 
here  to  England  and  thence  to  America 
as  French  walnuts.  This  year's  export 
from  Hungary  to  the  united  outside 
world  will  be  the  best  for  twenty-five 
years.  The  June  and  July  advices,  how- 
ever, gave  no  promise  of  this.  The  crop 
will  be  picked  about  Nov.  10.  The  firm 
of  Seggermann  Bros.,  New  York,  has 
imported  two  lots  of  walnuts  from  Hun- 
gary in  the  last  few  weeks,  showing 
that  Hungary  has  still  some  of  the  old 
crop  left. 

"The  prices  are  predicted  as  follows: 
Transylvanian,  etc.,  $5.10  per  cwt., 
c.  i.  f.  New  York;  Bosnian,  etc.,  $3.89 
per  cwt.,  c.  i.  f.  New  York." 

A  CABLE  ABOUT  FRENCH  WALNUTS. 

The  following  cable  from  U.  S.  Consul 
Skinner,  at  Marseilles,  gives  opening 
prices  paid  walnut  growers  in  that  dis- 
trict: "Opening  prices  new  walnuts  : 
Grenoble  Mayettes,  lljc.  per  kilo  (5Jc. 
per  pound)  to  12c.  per  kilo  (5Jc.  per 
pound);  Grenoble  Mayettes,  Commercial 
or  Courant,  lOiic.  per  kilo  (4/gC.  per 
pound)  to  lie.  per  kilo  (5c.  per  pound)." 


State  op  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 
LncAs  County,  j 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is 
senior  partner  ot  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  ot  Toledo,  County  and 
Stale  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to   before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
f^-^i  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

t        ' '  Notary  P-iblic. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


FERTILIZERS! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  suppijing  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

DATT^HTTD    PTTTTJPTC  St  Pfl     3i8  California  ST.,  san  fkancisco. 

DAl^r\J\JI\.t     UUlHIXlE    06    ^V<y  ALSO  AT  FRESNO  and  LOS  ANGELES. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


"The  Favorite  of  'em  AIL" 


OLIVER'S 
Columbian  Gang;. 

Used  successfully  in  difficult  work  where  others  fail.     Fitted  with 
chilled  or  steel  bases  in  two  sizes,  lo  and  12  inch. 


We  wi  1  gladly  mall  to  any  farmer  on  application  a  lot  of  teatlmonla's  that  convince. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

13  &  15  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Buffalo  Pitts  Spike  Tootli  Harrow. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 


Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections. 


NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

ASK.    "VOU  R    D E L E  K    F'OK  IT. 


S/\rNX/VN/\    &  PERRY. 

WOOL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

WOOL,  HIDES  AND  PELTS.   Advances  Made  on  Consignments. 

Agents  for  SCABCURA  SHEEP  DIP— THE  PURE  NICOTINE  OF  TOBACCO.  Directions  on  every 
package.  A  sure  cure  for  scab  and  ticl5s  on  sheep,  also  sure  destroyer  of  parasites  on  fruit  trees.  In- 
valuable in  the  nursery. 

'Phone  Blaik  5694.  S25  I=fFiOINT  ST.,  SAIN  F RANCISCO,  CAI-. 


Canopy  tops;  only  a  few  left.  WE  GtJAKANTEE  'EM.  They  are  the 
kind  that  sell  for  $135.00.  You  can  have  'em  this  week  for  SSS.OO. 
We  have  everything  on  wheels:  Buggies.  Carriages,  Runabout  Wagons, 
Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,    INEFF   4&  CO., 

332  IHISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS.  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS. 

WOOD  SAWS. 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS. 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

fOFt    FULL    PARTICULARS.    ADDRESS  -mn,.- 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St..  LOS;;^ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts.,  PORTLAND. 
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JOHN  DEERE  PLOWS  ARE  ALL  RIGHT. 

Xhe  Largest  Line  of  F»lows.  Built  in  the  Largest  F»Io\a/ 
F^actory  in  the  World.    Buy  the  Best  and  Take   INo  Other. 


THE  ONLY  PRACTICAL  AND 
SUCCESSFUL  DISC  PLOW  ON 
THE  MARKET. 

SIMPLE,  SYMMETRICAL  AND 
SUBSTANTIAL. 

UNRIVALED  IN  EASE  OF 
OPERATION  AND  QUALITY  OF 
WORK. 

EMBODYING  THE  CORRECT 
APPLICATION  OF  CORRECT 
PRINCIPLES. 


SPECIAL  pEATURESi 

Strength  and  Simplicity. 
Steering  Device  (Patented). 
Light  Draft. 

Perfect  Pulverization  of  the  Soil. 
Ability  to  Clear  Itself  In  Trash. 
Dust  Proof  Bearings. 
Bill  Bearing  Discs. 
Ease  of  Peneirating  the  Soli  in  Dry 
Plowing. 

Ease  of  Raising  Discs  Out  of  the 
G-ound,  Etc. 


UKERB    UI8C    FLOWS.      Slogle,    Oi.uble,    Trlpl«    und  Ui^diaple. 


HAND  PLOWS  OF  ALL  STYLES 
AND  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  WORK. 
STEEL  ^  CHILLED,  WITH  WOOD 
AND  STEEL  BEAMS,  LARGEST 
STOCK  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


SECRETARY   UISC   Pi.OW.     Single  and  Double. 


NEW   DEAI.   PI-OW.     iilDgle   and   8-3  4-6  Gang. 

MORE  "  NEW  DEAL"  PLOWS  SOLD  THAN 
ANY  OTHER,  BECAUSE  IT  IS  THE  BEST. 


DEERE    imF»L^EAaEINT  CO., 

(  BRAIN CH    OF    DEERE    &    CO.,    mOLIINE,    ILL.  ) 

:20Q    &    2U    market   Street,       :      :      :      :      :      S/\IN    RRAINCISCO,  C/IL, 


CANTON  SINGLE  FURRUW  WHEEL  CANTON  DOUBLE  DISC  KENTUCKY  DI9C  DRILLS.  PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE 

FLOW.  PLOW.  8-10-I2  Foot.  DISC  HARROWS. 

4-6-6  Foot. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG,  CANTON  OLIPl'ER  TRICVCLB  CANTON  NEW  MODEL  ORCHARD 

TWO  FDRROW.  SOtKY.  CDLTITATOR. 


CANTON  FOUR  FURROW  GANG. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
and^Description. 


CANTON  "C"  BAR  LEVER  HARROWS. 
%  In.  Square  Teeth.  Others  have  %  In. 


HOOKER  &  CO., 

ie>  &  18  DRU mm  sx.      s/\n  f^rmncisco. 
FARH  inPLEHENTS  AND  VEHICLES. 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULAR  HARROW. 

Our   Prices  arc 
Interesting* 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN, 


Vol.  LXIl.    No.  16. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  19.  1901. 


THIRTIETH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Three  Splendid  Plants. 

Out  of  the  multitude  of  plants  which  are  proving 
of  splendid  adaptability  to  California  conditions,  it  is 
hard  to  select  for  particular  reference,  and  yet  prob- 
ably no  plant  lover  will  be  offended  at  the  distinction 
which  we  award  to  the  three  which  are  shown  on 
this  page.  They  are  certainly  rendering  notable 
service  in  the  adornment  of  our  suburban  places  and 
are  approved  by  the  popular  vote.  They  are  chosen 
by  the  Cox  Seed  Co.  of  this  city  for  illustration  in 
their  new  fall  catalogue,  and  that  is  pretty  good  in- 
dication that  the  plants  have  both  popularity  and 
merit.  An  enterprising  firm  must  not  only  attract 
attention,  but  must  permanently  please  people,  and 


Japan  Ivy  on  the  University  Library  at  Berkeley 

we  think  Cox  makes  no  mistake  in  giving  prominence 
to  these  three  plants. 

Most  notable  is  the  Canary  Island  date  palm,  of 
which  a  very  life-like  picture  is  given  on  this  page. 
It  is  our  most  splendid  hardy  palm  and  the  planting 
of  it  has  been  so  widespread  during  the  last  few  years 
that  it  bids  fair  to  displace  the  native  fan  palm  as 
the  most  prevalent  palm  in  the  State.  It  is  strik- 
ingly superior  to  our  fan  palm  in  grace  and  beauty, 
and  is,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  quite  as  hardy 
and  can  be  as  readily  grown  from  the  seed.  It  thus 
becomes  available  for  the  widest  planting  and  none 
need  miss  its  possession  on  the  ground  of  cost.  It 
should  be  planted  widely  over  our  valleys  and  foot- 
hills, for  its  graceful  head  of  foliage  and  its  rhyth- 
mically swaying  leaves  are  fitting  and  beautiful  in 
almost  all  situations.  We  have  had  a  long  experi- 
ence with  this  plant  and  have  great  love  for  it.  On 
our  home  ground  in  Berkeley  we  have  a  plant  which 
was  transplanted  from  a  pot  in  1880.  It  now  agrees 
quite  fully  in  form  and  general  aspect  with  the  plant 
shown  in  the  engraving.  It  has  a  spread  of  foliage 
about  25  feet  in  diameter  and  is  about  30  feet  in 
height.  Its  beauty  attracts  the  attention  of  passers- 
by  and  rewards  ihem  for  the  study  they  make  of  its 
symmetry  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  leaves.  It 
is  a  staminate  plant  and  is  notably  different  in  ro- 
bustness and  density  of  crown,  from  the  pistillate, 
the  latter  being  a  more  open  and  smaller  plant- 
more  airy  and  light  and  perhaps  to  some  tastes  more 
graceful.  For  ornamental  purposes  the  Canary 
Island  plant  is  greatly  superior  to  the  fruit-bearing 
date,  which  has  a  more  bristling  and  bustling  aspect 
as  a  plant  should  which  is  charged  with  such  im- 
portant business.  The  Canary  palm  is  simply  beauti- 
ful, and  acts  as  though  it  were  aware  of  the  fact. 
Another  plant  which  15  constantly  gaining  in  popu- 


larity is  the  Japan  ivy  (Ampelopsis  veitchii).  We 
share  the  enjoyment  of  this  plant  with  the  whole 
country,  for  it  first  came  into  wide  notice  through  its 
success  in  Boston,  but  it  is  none  the  less  beautiful 
here  where  a  climber  is  needed  which  will  cling 
closely  and  preserve  the  main  outlines  of  the  surface 
which  it  covers.  The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a 
corner  of  the  library  building  at  the  University  of 
California.  The  plant  extends  its  growth  a  story 
higher  than  the  picture  shows.  The  vine  requires  no 
trimming.  It  presents  an  even  surface  of  bright 
green,  changing  to  dark  green  and  to  various  shades 
of  red  as  the  autumn  advances,  and  drops  its  leaves 
in  winter  that  the  sun  may  warm  and  dry  the  walls 
during  the  rainy  season.    We  are  not  sure  how  well 

this  plant  will  endure 
interior    heat,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have 
observations  on  that 
point.    It  seems  to  us 
that  the  plant  will  en- 
dure the  hottest  sun 
of  the  coast  region  on 
brick  or  stone  walls, 
but  we  have  seen  it 
burned  on  board  walls 
and  fences.    This  may 
limit  its  availability  for 
frame  buildings. 

Of  the  White  wis- 
taria   too  much  can 
hardly  be  said.  The 
grace  and  beauty  of 
the  summer  growth  of 
foliage  and  the  profu- 
sion of  its  snowy  bloom 
during  the  California 
winter  are  both  points 
of  high  value.  Though 
we  have  fine  specimen  plants  here  and  there,  as  the 
picture  shows,  the  wistaria  is  not  as  widely  grown  as 
it  should  be.    We  should  have  more  arbors  and  per- 
golas upon  which  it  can  disport  itself  and  more  un- 
sightly fences  should  be  covered  with  it. 


Mr.  W.  a.  Taylor,  pomologist  of  the  Department 


The  White  Wistaria  in  Full  Bloom. 

of  Agriculture,  writes  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  provision  made  by  the  last  Congress,  will 
undertake,  in  co-operation  with  the  State  experi- 
ment stations  and  individual  fruit  growers,  dealers 
and  cold  storage  men,  certain  lines  of  experiment, 
with  a  view  to  determining  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  underlying  principles  that  govern  the  successful 
storing  and  handling  of  fruits  in  transit.  These  ex- 
periments will  at  first  chiefly  determine  the  require- 
ments in  the  handling  of  fruits  intended  for  cold  stor- 
age. They  will  include  tests  of  the  relative  adapta- 
bility of  the  important  varieties  of  apples  and  pears 
to  cold  storage,  the  effect  of  picking  at  different 
stages  of  maturity,  different  methods  of  handling 
and  packing,  as  well  as  of  the  size  and  style  of  pack- 
age, the  effect  of  different  temperatures  in  storage 
upon  different  groups  and  varieties,  and  other  im- 
portant points  in  relation  to  cold  storage  that  have 
not  been  accurately  worked  out  as  yet.  Methods  of 
handling  fruit  in  transit,  both  for  domestic  and  ex- 
port trade,  will  also  be  considered,  and  throughout 
the  entire  work,  the  effort  will  be  made  to  extend 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  American  fruits. 


California's  Best  Hardy  Palm— Phoenix  Canariensis. 
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The  Week. 

Active  people  have  already  passed  over  into  the 
work  of  another  year  and  are  plowing  and  sowing 
for  next  year's  grain  crop  wherever  such  early  work 
is  advisable.  This,  connected  with  the  hauling  of  this 
year's  crop  and  late  fruit  handling,  causes  much 
bustle  in  the  country  and  some  stir  in  the  city  and 
town  trade  in  implements  and  supplies.  In  these  in- 
spiring pursuits  people  are  happily  forgetting  the 
troubles  of  the  summer  and  trusting  to  the  future  to 
compensate  for  the  deprivations  and  losses  of  the 
profitless  issue  which  some  agitators  precipitated. 
Probably  all  are  now  convinced  that  activity  is  after 
all  the  greatest  earthly  blessing  of  mankind.  Cer- 
tainly things  are  now  spinning  ahead  finely  and  foun- 
dations of  a  year  of  exceptional  prosperity  are  being 
laid.  _ 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  course  of  the  wheat 
trade.  Six  cargoes,  aggregating  over  20,000  tons, 
have  cleared  this  week,  not  to  speak  of  500  tons  by 
steamer  to  South  America  and  2000  barrels  of  flour 
for  Asia.  Three  ships  cleared  in  one  day.  Freights 
are  a  shade  easier,  for  plenty  of  ships  are  available 
and  ship  owners  are  becoming  more  inclined  to  load 
on  their  own  account.  Under  these  conditions  there 
is  a  better  tone  to  the  market  and  something  to  off- 
set the  effect  of  the  current  reports  that  the  world 
has,  after  all,  more  wheat  in  sight  than  has  been  cal- 
culated. Barley  is  steady  and  unchanged  ;  1600  tons 
have  gone  out  by  ship.  Oats  are  unchanged,  as 
there  is  enough  Government  buying  to  hold  things 
steady.  Corn  and  rye  are  also  stationary,  and  some 
buckwheat  is  going  at  $1.50.  The  movement  of  mus- 
tard is  rather  free,  1103  centals  to  New  York  and 
1266  centals  to  Antwerp  this  week.  Beans  are  com- 
ing in  plentifully  and  most  kinds  are  lower ;  8000 
sacks  have  gone  to  New  York.  There  is  a  surfeit 
of  wrinkled  peas,  while  Niles  peas  are  in  fair  de- 
mand. Bran  is  easy,  but  no  accumulation  has 
yet  occurred.  Hay  is  doing  pretty  well,  being  firm 
and  in  good  demand  for  choice.  Hay  barns  and 
warehouses  are  still  being  stocked  up  for  winter  use 
and  trade;  some  hay  is  also  going  by  ship  to  Mexico. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  in  fair  demand,  but  supplies  are 
ample.  Hogs  are  easy  but  not  lower  ;  packers  are 
cutting  them  up  at  a  lively  rate,  for  arrivals  are  free 
and  Eastern  hogs  are  expected  before  very  long. 
Fancy  butter  is  high;  but  below  that  there  is  weak- 
ness, making  what  they  call  a  top-heavy  market, 
though  quotations  are  unchanged.  Cheese  is  firm, 
especially  new  cheese.  Eggs  are  high  for  fancy,  but 
they  must  be  strictly  gilt-edged  to  reach  top  prices. 


Poultry  is  still  low,  but  supplies  are  clearing  out  bet- 
ter. Large  broilers  are  in  particular  demand. 
Potatoes  are  still  dragging,  as  Colorado  is  enjoying 
the  Eastern  demand  with  25  cents  per  cental  less 
freight  to  the  distant  markets.  Onions  are  steady 
and  quiet,  though  fairly  active.  There  is  no  special 
change  in  apples.  Table  grapes  and  peaches  are 
higher,  but  wine  grapes  are  sometimes  going  for  less, 
as  there  is  much  of  low  grade  being  offered.  Dried 
fruits  are  unchanged  and  slow.  The  uncertainty  in 
prunes  and  raisins  causes  a  waiting  trade  and  offsets 
the  whole  line  of  dried  fruits  somewhat.  More  new 
oranges  of  the  "intermediate"  crop  are  offering. 
Good  Valencias  are  selling  fairly.  Lemons  are  in 
slightly  better  tone,  but  the  demand  calls  for  the 
best  only.  Almonds  and  walnuts  are  quiet ;  little  is 
doing  in  the  former,  while  there  are  some  offerings  of 
the  latter  a  little  below  Association  price.  Honey  is 
steady;  offerings  are  not  heavy  but  are  ample;  about 
1000  cases  have  gone  out  by  sea  recently.  Hops  are 
slow  ;  dealers  talk  high,  but  do  not  buy,  causing  one 
to  suspect  that  they  are  talking  up  to  sell  what  they 
have  already.  Wool  is  quiet;  scourers  are  busy  with 
previous  purchases,  but  there  is  no  weakness  in  de- 
sirable wools. 

Referring  to  the  world's  wheat  supply,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announces 
that  the  three  most  important  estimates  of  the 
world's  wheat  crop  of  1901  so  far  made  agree  that 
the  crop  is  larger  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  The  estimates  follow:  Hungarian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  2,671,360,000  bushels  of 
sixty  pounds;  Beerbohm  Corn  List  of  London,  2,711,- 
600,000  bushels  of  sixty  pounds,  and  Bulletin  des 
Halles  of  Paris,  2,790,810,000  Winchester  bushels. 
The  official  Hungarian  estimate  says  the  crop  ex- 
ceeds last  year's  by  209,881,000  bushels  of  sixty 
pounds,  or  by  212,430,000  Winchester  bushels.  Other 
reports  are  that  though  there  are  short  crops 
abroad  the  United  States  has  an  unusually  large  one. 
The  United  States  in  years  of  shortage  in  its  yield 
exports  about  135,000,000  bushels,  and  in  years  of 
full  crop  the  exports  rise  to  213,000,000.  This  year 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  fully 
300,000,000  from  the  United  States.  The  income 
from  this  source  will  enable  Uncle  Sam  to  paint  his 
back  fence  on  the  Philippines  sky  blue  if  he  wishes 
and  put  a  gold  stripe  on  it  too. 

The  affairs  of  the  Prune  Association  have  under- 
gone some  changes.  After  quite  free  discussions  be- 
tween the  Association  directors  and  those  who  have 
been  trying  to  place  the  Association  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  the  latter  have  decided  to  hold  their  move- 
ment in  abeyance  for  the  present  and  allow  the  Asso- 
ciation to  proceed  with  sale  of  the  holdover  prunes 
which  are  in  their  hands.  It  is  claimed  that  the  can- 
vass of  the  dissolution  committee  showed  that  over 
90%  of  the  members  desired  to  close  up  the  affairs  of 
the  Association,  and  over  80%  have  signed  the  peti- 
tion therefor.  However  encouraging  this  may  seem 
to  the  revolutionists,  they  think  it  wise  to  hold 
aggressive  action  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being  and 
await  developments  of  the  present  manifestations  of 
more  active  policy  of  the  Association's  management) 
thus  giving  it  uninterrupted  opportunity  to  produce 
the  promised  results  from  the  conditions  and  present 
activity.  The  committee,  however,  advises  the  Asso- 
ciation directors  in  making  announcements  of  pol- 
icy, conduct  of  business  or  business  relations  with 
other  persons  or  corporations,  to  the  public  or  to 
the  members  as  a  whole,  that  all  such  announce- 
ments be  supported  by  the  records  and  busi- 
ness books  of  the  office  in  order  that  the 
public  may  receive  accurate  information  and  escape 
acrimonious  disputation.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  wise  conclusion  and  shows  both  business  sense 
and  a  good  disposition.  It  will  make  organization 
next  year  much  easier. 

The  Raisin  Association  has  practically  lapsed  for 
the  year.  The  recent  growers'  meeting  appointed  a 
committee  which,  after  studying  the  proposition  two 
days  and  nights,  reported  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
handle  this  year's  crop  under  the  corporation,  and 
all  leases  should  be  returned  to  the  signers;  that  the 
price  of  raisins  named  by  the  Association  on  this 
year's  crop  was  lower  than  the  market  justified; 
that  owing  to  the  thoroughly  demoralized  condition 


of  the  market  and  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, each  grower  should  be  allowed  to  mar- 
ket his  crop  in  any  manner  he  may  choose. 
A  new  organization,  called  the  Raisin  Exchange,  to 
prevent  cutting  of  prices,  has  already  been  formed 
of  growers  who  have  made  contract  with  packers. 
The  exchange  claims  to  control  3,5%  of  the  crop. 
Prices  for  raisins  have  been  offered  by  the  exchange 
that  average  a  cent  a  pound  higher  than  the  figures 
announced  by  the  old  association.  In  the  raisin  situ- 
ation, as  well  as  in  the  prune,  there  should  be  a  chance 
for  better  organization  before  another  crop  is  gath- 
ered. 


Credit  to  Locality  in  Productions. 

We  have  been  trying  to  secure  some  little  more 
definite  recognition  of  the  parts  of  California  which 
produce  certain  crops,  so  that  the  distant  reader  of 
official  documents  would  not  get  northern  and  cen- 
tral California  crops  south  of  Tehachapi  and  southern 
California  crops  scattered  all  along  up  the  coast  to 
Portland.  There  was  issued  the  other  day  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Rates  of  Charge  for  Transporting  Garden 
Truck."  We  found  on  examination  of  it  that  Califor- 
fornia  fruits  were  included  in  the  so-called  truck,  but 
so  localized  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  sage, 
would  certainly  err  in  conclusions  as  to  where  it  came 
from.  We  wrote  to  the  chief  of  the  division,  Mr. 
Hyde,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  his  table  headed 
"  Carload  Freight  Rates  on  Deciduous  Fruit  from 
Southern  California,"  etc.,  would  be  liable  to  excite 
some  warm  discussion  in  this  State  because  there  is 
no  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  southern  California, 
either  to  the  Mississippi  valley  or  the  Eastern  States. 
We  assured  him  that  all  the  shipments  of  such  fruit 
are  from  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  this 
State,  and  all  trains  go  north  from  Sacramento.  In 
another  table  rates  are  given  on  citrus  fruits  from 
California  and  Oregon,  and  we  advised  Mr.  Hyde 
that  it  would  have  been  nearer  correct  to  say  freight 
rates  on  oranges  and  lemons  from  southern  Califor- 
nia, because  nine-tenths  of  all  the  citrus  fruits 
shipped  from  California  come  from  southern  Califor- 
nia, although  they  may  go  East  by  way  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Portland  ;  but  the  idea  of  making  the  head 
line  "Oranges  and  Lemons  from  California  and  Ore- 
gon," when  there  is  not  a  citrus  fruit  grown  in  Ore- 
gon, would  strike  the  local  reader  as  rather  ridicu- 
lous. We  expressed  the  hope  that  our  objection  may 
suggest  some  way  to  make  these  head  lines  a  little 
more  truly  descriptive.  We  have  received  the  sub- 
joined note  from  Mr.  Hyde  : 

To  THE  Editor:— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  4th 
inst.,  in  which  adverse  criticisms  are  made  concerning 
certain  table  headings  contained  in  Bulletin  21,  miscel- 
laneous series,  published  by  this  Department,  and  en- 
titled "Rates  of  Charge  for  Transporting  Garden 
Truck,"  permit  me  to  make  the  following  remarks: 

The  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau's  tariff  No.  3-C, 
on  page  38,  gives  numerous  rates  on  deciduous  fruits  from 
points  well  within  what  might  be  termed  the  southern 
California  region.  Nearly  all  deciduous  fruits  are  named, 
and  carload  rates  are  given,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  largo  shipments  were  made  throughout  the 
region.  For  this  reason  it  was  thought  that  the  heading 
prepared  for  table  No.  75  in  the  bulletin  referred  to  was 
the  one  best  fitted  to  describe  a  common  point  from 
which  the  rates  contained  in  said  table  were  based. 

In  table  No.  74  the  rates  contained  therein  are  again 
taken  directly  from  a  published  tariff,  and  as  points  in 
California  and  Oregon  take  a  common  rate  for  shipment 
of  fruit  Eastward,  the  heading  of  the  table  was  made  so 
as  to  cover  all  points  from  which  the  rates  applied,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  fruits 
shipped  from  these  points  were  necessarily  grown  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  prime  object  for  which  the  tables  in  Bulletin  21 
were  prepared  was  to  demonstrate  the  economic  relation 
between  different  sections  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the 
charges  which  are  enacted  for  the  transportation  of  dif- 
ferent perishable  agricultural  products  are  concerned. 

John  Hyde. 

Division  of  Statistics,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, Oct.  10. 

We  presume  it  is  too  much  to  expect  people  with 
wide  range  of  view  to  note  the  local  distinctions  which 
seem  to  us  important  to  the  end  that  distant  readers 
may  understand  the  variety  which  characterizes  the 
Pacific  Coast  States.  Mr.  Hyde  says  that  the  rates 
on  deciduous  fruits  are  given  from  "points  well 
within  what  might  be  termed  southern  California." 
That  is  to  say  that  distant  people  draw  a  line  through 
about  in  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco  and  make  all 
I  above  it  northern  California  and  all  below  it  southern 
California.    San  Jose  is  then  away  off  in  southern 
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California  and  her  deciduous  fruit  shipments  are 
credited  to  such  division  of  the  State.  Oiir  distant 
friends  should  know  that  such  division  of  the  State 
has  no  local  standing  whatever.  Southern  California 
by  common  consent,  and  by  compactness  and  simi- 
larity of  products,  is  composed  of  the  seven  counties 
south  of  the  Tehachapi  and  Santa  Lucia  mountains, 
and  to  quote  overland  deciduous  fruit  shipments  to 
that  area,  which  makes  none,  is  of  course  productive 
of  much  confusion. 

What  Mr.  Hyde  says  about  rates  on  citrus  fruits 
from  California  and  Oregon  is,  of  course,  technically 
correct  and  from  a  railroad  point  of  view  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  expressed,  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  pamphlet  which  can  just  as  well  as  not  indicate 
closely  the  producing  regions,  it  is  not  quite  so  de- 
fensible. The  fact  that  the  rates  are  the  same  all 
the  way  from  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  on  oranges,  if 
that  is  the  case,  could  be  easily  given  in  a  footnote, 
but  the  main  line  should,  we  think  inconvertibly,  be 
made  to  show  that  it  is  a  California  product  which  is 
being  set  forth.  The  common  reader  cannot  rise  to 
the  conception  that  rates  are  given  without  implying 
that  the  fruits  shipped  are  grown  near  the  points 
named,  hence  we  would  try  to  localize  the  product 
accurately  as  far  as  possible  in  all  such  publications. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Seedless  Raisins  and  Resistant  l^oots. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  knowledge  from  your  paper,  and  it  is  in 
quest  of  more  information  that  I  ask  these  questions. 
I  have  some  land  in  Fresno  county,  near  Reedley, 
that  is  a  little  sandy,  but  raises  fine  crops  of  grain 
without  irrigation.  The  water  supply  is  abundant, 
but  the  water  level  is  about  20  feet,  as  it  is  on  a 
bluff  next  to  the  river.  Which  variety  of  seedless 
raisins  would  you  plant,  Thompson  Seedless  or  Seed- 
less Sultanas  ?  The  dreaded  phylloxera  has  made  its 
appearance  within  20  miles,  so  what  resistant  vari- 

I  ety  would  you  advise  planting  ?  Where  could  I  find 
such  vines  already  grafted  ?  If  you  do  not  know 
where  I  could  get  them  grafted,  where  could  I  get 
the  resistant  scions  and  at  what  cost  ? — G.  E.  R., 

'  Hanford. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  Thompson's  Seedless  has 
now  a  clear  right  of  way  over  the  Sultana.  We  are 
not  sure  that  you  can  expect  a  satisfactory  crop  of 
raisin  grapes  on  a  bluff  with  water  20  feet  below  and 
no  irrigation,  and  yet  there  may  be  conditions  which 
would  carry  the  vine.    The  success  of  grain  without 

j  irrigation  is,  however,  not  full  evidence  that  fruits 
will  find  enough  moisture.  The  grain  makes  its 
growth  in  the  rainy  season  ;  the  grape  must  sustain 

'  good  foliage  all  summer.  As  for  resistant  stocks  for 
your  region,  the  matter  is  still  to  be  determined  by 
local  trial.  Presumably  the  Rupestris  St.  George 
would  be  best  for  such  a  situation  as  you  describe, 
though  there  will  almost  surely  be  found  moister 
lands  below  where  some  other  stock  will  be  better. 
We  cannot  discuss  dealers  in  vines  and  their  prices. 
If  you  will  watch  our  advertising  columns,  as  all 
readers  should,  you  will  find  announcements  of  resist- 
ant vines  as  the  season  advances  and  write  to  the 
advertisers  about  the  things  they  offer.  Our  adver- 
tising columns  contain  much  important  information. 

>  Trifles  Li^ht  as  Air. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  specimen  of  something 
that  was  floating  in  the  air  in  quite  a  large  amount. 
The  pieces  varied  in  size  from  i  inch  in  width  and  3 
inches  long  to  7  or  8  inches  wide  (irregular)  to  6  or  7 
feet  long,  and  varied  in  height  from  50  to  several 
hundred  feet.  Some  of  it  was  so  high  that  it  could 
only  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  field  glass.  The  one 
this  specimen  came  from  was  the  lowest  and  smallest 
of  any  we  saw,  and  I  followed  and  picked  it  up  when 
it  struck  the  hill.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  and 
strong  white  fiber.  Is  there  any  plant  growing  in 
California  that  produces  such  a  fiber  ?  If  so,  a  little 
whirlwind  may  have  taken  the  fiber  into  the  sky,  and 
its  extreme  lightness  enables  it  to  float  a  long  dis- 
tanee.  It  all  passed  over  in  the  space  of  half  an 
hour. — Subscriber,  Los  Gatos. 

The  material  you  send  has  been  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  Davy  of  the  Department  of  Botany  of  the 
University,  and  he  finds  it  wholly  devoid  of  vegetable 
structure,  which  would  indicate  that  is  is  probably 
spider  web  which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  wind,  sent 
on  its  flight  and  then  sifted  down  upon  your  region 
through  the  still  air.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whence 
it  came.  ,  It  might  have  come  from  some  region  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  or  possibly  even  from  lower  vegeta- 


tion. It  might  have  been  beaten  down  by  the  recent 
rains  and  then  after  drying  taken  up  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  At  first  sight  our  impression  was  that  it 
was  of  algous  nature,  for  not  long  ago  quite  a  flight 
of  whitish  material,  resembling  this  in  some  respects, 
was  reported,  the  specimens  showing  the  character- 
istic vegetable  structure  of  an  alga,  but  this  speci- 
men is  not  so.  As  already  stated,  it  seems  to  be  of 
different  origin  and  probably  consists  of  dismembered 
insect  webs. 

Grafting  on  Prune  Stock. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  some  prune  trees  on  peach 
root  and  I  want  to  work  them  over  to  something 
else.  Could  I  graft  almonds  on  them  and  make  a 
good  tree,  or  how  would  peaches  do  ?  Can  Royal 
apricots  be  grafted  on  to  prune  trees  or  myrobolan 
root,  and  make  a  good  tree  ?  When  does  the  Sugar 
prune  ripen  ?  Will  they  hang  on  the  tree,  without 
any  damage  to  them,  until  the  Muir  and  Lovell 
peaches  are  disposed  of  ? — Subscriber,  Winters. 

The  almond  takes  well  on  the  prune  but  may  over- 
grow somewhat,  as  the  almond  is  the  freer  grower. 
Peaches  do  not  do  so  well  as  almonds  on  prune  stock, 
and  apricots  are  about  in  the  same  category. 
Though  the  plum  root  is  freely  used  for  the  apricot 
in  Europe,  it  is  less  favorably  regarded  in  this  State 
because  of  dwarfing  tendency  in  most  soils.  The 
Sugar  prune  will  work  well  on  your  prune  stocks.  It 
ripens  about  one  month  ahead  of  the  French  prune. 
We  do  not  know  just  how  they  will  act  in  the  Muir 
and  Lovell  season:  some  reader  who  has  all  these 
fruits  can  help  up  with  this  observation. 

Apricot  on  Plum. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  an  orchard  on  the  Feather 
river,  near  Marysville,  in  a  part  of  which  is  planted 
some  300  apricot  and  800  Purple  Duane  plum  trees, 
all  of  which  are  some  six  or  eight  years  old.  The 
apricot  bears  well  and  produces  good  fruit,  the  300 
trees  producing  this  season  nearly  ten  tons  of  good 
fruit.  The  Purple  Duane  plum  trees  produce  abso- 
lutely no  fruit  at  all.  During  the  past  three  years  I 
have  not  had  twenty-five  crates  from  the  entire  plum 
orchard.  Both  kinds  of  trees  are  growing  on  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  soil,  the  advantage,  if  any, 
being  in  favor  of  the  plums:  Query:  If  I  graft  apri- 
cots on  to  the  plum  trees,  will  it  form  a  union  that  is 
durable  and  lasting  ?  In  other  words,  is  there  an 
affinity  between  the  two  woods,  that  when  the  tree 
becomes  an  apricot  it  will  stand  up  under  the  growth 
of  wood  and  weight  of  crop  ?  Also,  would  you  recom- 
mend the  grafting  of  the  Tilton  apricot  on  to  these 
plum  trees  ?  I  note  that  the  Tilton  does  well  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  and  climatic  conditions  are  some- 
what similar. — E.  F.  Woodward,  Santa  Rosa. 

The  apricot  will  take  on  the  plum  and  make  a  good 
union.  As  previously  stated,  there  is  sometimes  a 
dwarfing  of  the  tree  by  the  plum  stock;  but,  with  a 
free  grower  like  the  Duane,  and  such  rich,  deep  soil 
as  you  have  on  Feather  river,  you  ought  to  get  large 
enough  trees.  If  you  do  the  grafting,  be  careful  at 
first  not  to  let  your  grafts  make  too  large  extension 
nor  carry  too  much  fruit  for  the  first  year  or  two. 
Let  the  union  get  strong  before  testing  it  too  se- 
verely. The  Tilton  apricot  is  a  very  promising  vari- 
ety and  is  certainly  worth  trying.  It  has  many  good 
points. 

Bokhara  Clover. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  let  us  know  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper  the  name  of  the  for- 
age plant  which  I  enclose.  It  grows  very  prolifically 
on  dry  land,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  quickly  it  will 
grow  up  after  being  eaten  off  all  summer  without  a 
particle  of  water. — Subscriber,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside. 

The  plant  is  Melilotus  alba — called  white  melilot, 
Bokhara  clover  or  sweet  clover,  etc.  It  will  grow 
readily  in  dry  land,  but  few  animals  like  it  and  usually 
keep  away  from  it  unless  short  of  other  feed.  This 
plant  is  a  pest  in  alfalfa  fields,  into  which  it  has 
gained  too  wide  access  through  foul  alfalfa  seed.  It 
is  also  a  nuisance  in  wheat  fields  because  its  power- 
ful odor  permeates  the  grain  and  taints  the  flour. 
It  is,  however,  a  sister  plant  to  the  yellow  melilot, 
which  is  worse  in  this  regard.  The  plant  seems  to 
be  more  useful  for  bees  than  for  any  other  kinds  of 
live  stock,  and  some  Eastern  bee  writers  get  cross 
when  we  tell  them  that  the  melilots  are  of  more  harm 
than  good.  ^ 

Bermuda  Grass. 

To  THE  Editor: — Is  Bermuda  grass  safe  to  use  as 
a  lawn  grass  in  a  mountain  pasture,  or  is  its  spread- 
ing nature  such  as  to  make  it  a  dangerous  variety  ? 
—J.  P.  Ward,  Morgan  Hill. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  Bermuda  grass 


from  spreading,  though  some  have  done  fairly  by 
using  12-inch  boards  for  borders,  burying  about  10 
inches  of  their  width  in  the  soil.  It  seems  to  have 
some  respect  for  a  corral  of  this  kind.  On  dry  lands 
Bermuda  makes  little  growth  and  cannot  count  much 
for  pasturage.  On  moist  lands  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  escaping  it  grows  well.  On  the  whole  we 
should  not  use  Bermuda  where  better  grasses  can  be 
made  to  grow.  It  stands  a  good  deal  of  alkali  and  is 
more  thought  of  by  stock  men  handling  alkali  soils 
than  by  any  other  California  farmers. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endin;^ 
October  14.  1901. 

ALBXAiiPliR  McAdle,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  exceedingly  warm  and  dry  dur- 
ing the  week,  the  temperature  averaging  several  degrees 
above  normal.  Northerly  winds  have  prevailed,  but 
have  caused  no  damage.  The  conditions  have  been  very 
favorable  for  late  grapes  and  fruit  drying.  Orchardists 
have  commenced  pruning.  Oranges  and  olives  are  in 
good  condition  and  will  mature  earlier  than  last  year. 
Grain  and  hay  are  now  moving  rapidly  to  market  and 
storage.  Plowing  is  progressing  and  many  farmers  are 
seeding  summer-fallowed  land.  Green  feed  has  made  a 
good  start  since  the  rains. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Abnormally  high  temperatures  have  prevailed  in  most 
sections,  accompanied  by  light  northerly  winds.  At 
Healdsburg  the  maximum  temperature  Saturday  was 
102°.  Late  grapes,  drying  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  warm  weather.  The  sec- 
ond crop  of  wine  grapes  will  be  late  in  maturing  and  will 
be  below  average.  The  apple  crop  is  reported  heavy  in 
most  places.  Citrus  fruits  continue  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Corn  is  maturing  and  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Pota- 
toes are  below  average.  Bean  harvest  is  progressing 
rapidly.  Heavy  shipments  of  grain  are  being  made  by 
steamers  and  rail.  Threshing  is  nearly  completed. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  hay  still  unbaled  in  San 
Benito  county.  Cattle  are  in  good  condition.  Forest 
fires  are  causing  considerable  damage  in  some  sections. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  moderately 
cool  during  the  first  part  and  quite  warm  the  latter. 
Conditions  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  were  most 
favorable  for  fruit  drying  and  raisin  making,  and  good 
progress  was  made  toward  securing  the  crop.  Large 
shipments  of  grapes  are  being  made  to  the  wineries,  and 
harvest  of  table  grapes  is  progressing  rapidly.  Some 
prunes  are  still  on  the  trays.  Dried  figs  are  being 
shipped.  Egyptian  corn  is  being  cut.  Hay  is  being  rap- 
idly put  under  shelter.  Grain  is  being  held  in  ware- 
houses. Large  shipments  of  sweet  potatoes  are  being 
made.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  ditches.  Plowing  and 
seeding  are  progressing  in  some  localities,  but  generally 
farmers  are  waiting  for  more  rain.  Some  of  the  first 
sown  wheat  is  coming  up  rapidly. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Generally  clear  weather  has  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  heavy  fogs  along  the  coast  nights  and  morn- 
ings. Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  raisin  making 
and  late  crops.  The  tomato  crop  is  heavy  and  of  good 
quality.  Citrus  fruits  continue  in  good  condition.  Wal- 
nut picking  is  progressing.  Bean  harvest  has  com- 
menced in  Ventura  county  and  the  crop  is  reported 
much  better  than  expected.  The  corn  crop  is  about 
average.  Late  grain  threshing  is  progressing  in  the  ex- 
treme south. 

Eureka  Summary. — The  weather  continues  favor- 
able for  crops  and  farm  work.  New  grass  is  2  inches 
high.  Volunteer  oats  are  doing  well.  Harvesting  of 
potatoes  has  begun.  Pall  plowing  is  making  good  prog- 
ress. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Warmer  week,  with  some 
drying  north  wind  in  the  interior.  Heavy  fogs  along  the 
coast  benefited  vegetables,  but  retarded  bean  threshing 
and  raisin  drying.    Oranges  are  cracking  some. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  October  16,  1901,  are  from  ofiBcial  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.to 

4  29 

2.65 

3X0 

76 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

1  93 

2  09 

1.41 

94 

56 

.00 

.56 

.68 

.90 

92 

50 

.00 

.S2 

1.14 

.97 

92 

50 

Fresno  

.00 

.57 

.43 

.63 

94 

50 

.00 

77 

.84 

.46 

82 

SO 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

.28 

1.31 

1  20 

96 

46 

.00 

.12 

.25 

.49 

82 

46 

.00 

.06 

.10 

.32 

78 

54 

.00 

.22 

.02 

.85 

98 

54 

i 
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TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Another  Plea  for  the  American  Standard  Horse. 


Written  by  the  Pacific  Rurax  Press  by  Fidelio. 

*  *  *  Wherever  the  trotting  horse  goes,  he  carries 
in  his  train  brisk  omnibuses,  lively  bakers'  carts  (and, 
therefore  hot  rolls),  the  jolly  butcher's  wagon,  the 
cheerful  gig,  the  wholesome  afternoon  drive  with  wife 
and  child,  all  the  forms  of  moral  excellence — except 
truth,  which  does  not  agree  with  any  kind  of  horse- 
flesh. The  racer  brings  with  him  gambling,  cursing, 
swearing,  drinking,  the  eating  of  oysters,  and  a  distaste 
for  the  mobcaps  and  the  middle-aged  virtues. 

Oliver  Wkndell  Holmes. 

Thus  prophetically  did  the  "Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  'Table "  sound  the  praise  of  a  class  of 
horses  that  our  nation  can  well  be  proud  of  at  the 
present  time. 

With  the  above  quotation  I  beg  to  present  to  all 
interested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  especially  in 
breeding  horses,  a  plea  for  so  typical  an  animal  as 
the  American  standard  horse. 

The  writer  of  this  spent  many  years  on  a  farm,  has 
bred,  raised  and  worked  horses,  and  has  also  had 
some  trotters  trained  on  the  track,  and  thinks  he 
has  the  "observant  eye  "  for  the  equine  form  because 
he  loves  it  so. 

The  phenomenal  speed  contests  between  the  trot- 
ters Cresceus  (2:02^)  and  The  Abbot  (2Mi)  brought 
out  two  articles  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  on  Sep- 
tember 7  and  14  which  seem  rather  a  little  mislead- 
ing, inasmuch  as  they  show  an  undeserved  partiality 
for  the  thoroughbred  and  a  small  opinion  of  the 
standard  bred  horse. 

For  the  benefit,  therefore,  of  the  breeder  on  the 
farm  rather  than  on  the  track,  and  as  one  who  be- 
lieves that  true  beauty  should  always  be  found  closely 
associated  with  utility,  and,  furthermore,  without 
any  apology  to  the  champions  of  the  thoroughbred  or 
runner,  I  feel  called  upon  to  unburden  my  views  con- 
cerning the  standing  of  our  American  trotter. 

The  articles  make  it  appear  as  if  this  American 
product — the  trotter — is  quite  outside  the  concern  of 
the  farmer,  and  the  view  seems  to  be  taken  that  all 
laudable  efforts  to  establish  this  home-made  product 
of  American  soil  and  ingenuity  as  a  valuable  fixture 
in  the  nation's  life  really  tend  to  nothing  except  when 
use  is  made  of  the  thoroughbred  blood.  The  impres- 
sion there  is  gained  that  the  standard  horse — that  is, 
the  progeny  of  horses  which  have  shown  their  ability 
to  trot  a  mile  in  2:30  or  less — is  to  be  relegated  to 
the  race  course  or  trotting  track.  A  more  extended 
investigation  beyond  the  performances  on  the  track 
will  show  this  to  be  somewhat  of  a  prejudice.  A 
closer  study  of  the  coach  horse,  the  buggy  horse  and 
the  delivery  horse  will  prove  that  through  all  these 
years  the  American  Trotting  Register  has  rigidly 
upheld  the  so-called  standard,  and  the  breeders  have 
abided  by  that  rule.  The  American  standard  horse, 
whether  trotter  or  pacer,  has  found  appreciation 
everywhere  and  has  grown  in  value  and  scope  for 
some  specific  purpose  outside  of  the  track. 

Utility.  — In  breeding  horses  the  farmer's  watch- 
word must  necessarily  be  utility.  The  horse  he  raises 
must  not  cause  too  much  trouble.  He  must  have  a 
strong  constitution,  and  in  his  manner  of  service  he 
must  show  intelligence.  Usefulness,  therefore,  means 
that  the  horse  should  not  merely  do  much  work,  but 
should  perform  it  with  intelligence. 

In  speaking  of  the  Percheron  horse,  such  a  good 
French  authority  as  C.  du  Hays  says  : 

"For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  work  requires 
intelligent  horses  ;  the  more  they  are  gifted  with  this 
quality  the  longer  they  last  and  the  more  useful  their 
services." 

This  docility  it  is  that  makes  the  Percheron  and 
the  Norman  so  famous  the  world  over.  Every  one 
who  has  handled  them,  or  even  the  half  and  quarter 
bred  ones,  knows  what  little  difficulty  they  cause. 
They  pay  their  way,  almost,  since  their  conduct  is 
originally  the  result  of  work,  feed  and  kindness. 
Like  their  prototype,  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  the 
Percheron  has  been  a  member  of  his  master's  house- 
hold. The  close  contact  with  man  has  moulded  his 
mind. 

The  American  Horse.  —  Like  that  district  in 
France  where  these  wonderful  horses  come  from,  so 
can  we  look  back  upon  the  early  colonies  as  the 
birthplace  of  our  standard  horse.  Over  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  necessity  of  cross-country  travel  deter- 
mined the  existence  of  the  American  trotter  and 
pacer.  Long  before  their  speed  capacity  was  devel- 
oped they  had  acquired  the  aptitude  to  trot  and  pace 
under  weight  pulling. 

We  may  fairly  say  that  this  stock  whence  the 
standard  horse  springs  is  now  indigenous  to  this 
country.  As  du  Hays  says  again  of  the  Percheron, 
we  can  likewise  maintain  :  "  The  horse  is  as  much,  and 
more,  the  son  of  the  soil  upon  which  he  is  foaled  and 
reared  as  he  is  of  his  sire  and  dam." 

The  levelheadedness  of  the  American  people  has 
brought  out  the  characteristics  for  which  our  trot- 
ting stock  is  justly  famous. 

The  Trottino  Gait.— In  those  early  days  it  was 
known,  as  it  is  to-day,  that  the  trotting  gait  causes 
the  least  wear  in  the  horse  when  speed  and  power  of 
draft  had  to  be  combined.  This  was  recently  illus- 
trated in  San  Francisco,  when  by  an  order  of  the  fire 


department  all  calls  to  fires  are  to  be  trotted  and 
not  run,  showing,  as  every  horseman  knows,  the 
economy  of  power,  the  safety  of  the  horse,  and  the 
efficiency  of  speed  and  draft  which  lie  in  that  gait. 

The  fair-minded  must  admit  that  the  tests  of  that 
gait  as  we  see  them  to-day  all  over  our  country  are 
the  legitimate  way  not  only  to  perpetuate  mere 
speed,  but  also  to  develop  still  more  the  great  moral 
qualities  of  the  standard  horse. 

Size  and  Weight. — Elsewhere,  some  years  ago,  I 
wrote  against  the  abuse  of  the  so-called  standard 
rule  breeding.  There  was  good  cause  for  complaint 
in  the  results  of  indiscriminate  breeding  for  speed 
only.  But  since  then  breeders  and  trainers  have 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  into  considera- 
tion in  breeding  horses  the  two  most  necessary  re- 
quirements of  size  and  weight.  And  more  than  that, 
for  that  horse  is  considered  the  most  useful  which 
can  trot  without  any  boots,  or  else  with  very  few. 

In  the  matter  of  size  and  weight,  however,  the 
standard  rule  is  deficient.  It  classifies  by  speed  only, 
whereas  it  should  take  into  account  the  two  import- 
ant factors  of  usefulness — size  and  weight. 

Temperament.— What  guidance  the  registration  of 
the  standard  horse  has  given  to  the  development  of  a 
certain  type  of  horse  is  mainly  remarkable  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  thoroughbred  blood.  There  was  a 
reason  for  this,  for  the  men  who  wished  to  preserve 
and  develop  the  equable  temperament,  and  conse- 
quent levelheadedness,  of  the  standard  horse  could 
not  admit  the  irritability  of  the  runner  without  im- 
pairing the  usefulness  of  their  charge.  In  short,  the 
standard  as  adopted  tended  to  bring  out  through  the 
test  the  moral  qualities  of  the  animal. 

I  lay  great  stress  on  the  moral  evolution  of  the 
American  trotting  stock,  for  without  courage,  with- 
out will  power,  without  gentle  manners,  without 
fidelity  to  his  master,  without  self-esteem  (so  often 
called  pride),  without  patience  in  service  and  with- 
out a  high  intelligence,  his  present  requirements  of 
size  and  weight  prominence  on  the  track  could  never 
have  been  attained. 

Speed  Contests. — And  I  claim  that  these  essential 
qualities,  so  important  in  the  life  of  a  horse,  are 
mainly  the  handiwork  of  our  American  trainer.  Un- 
der his  care,  and  at  those  very  contests  which  are 
often  considered  mere  sport,  the  American  standard 
horse  has  received  his  life  education.  It  is  but 
rational  and  politic  for  the  owner  that  horses  should 
publicly  prove  their  strength  and  endurance  and 
show  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  progenitors  of  an 
equally  robust  race ;  and  it  has  always  seemed 
strange  to  me  that  farmers  do  not  show  their  heavy 
stallions  and  mares  in  some  draft  contests,  or  at  a 
fast  walk,  just  to  make  good  their  assertion  that 
such  and  such  a  horse  is  a  good  one. 

Points  op  Value  in  the  Standard  Horse. — For 
more  than  three  generations  of  intelligent  men  the 
treatment  of  the  trotter  has  been  more  and  more  on 
lines  of  usefulness.  Barring  the  heaviest  kind  of 
work,  we  have  among  the  representatives  of  the  true 
standard  horse  satisfactory  material  for  nearly  all 
purposes  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city,  on  the 
farm  as  well  as  on  the  track.  Whether  the  vehicle 
be  the  carriage,  buggy,  spring  wagon,  delivery 
wagon  or  the  implements  of  the  field  and  orchard,  we 
have  ample  evidence  that  this  American  standard 
horse  "  fills  the  bill,"  because  he  is  mentally  and  mor- 
ally equipped  for  any  kind  of  work  that  requires 
prompt  execution. 

In  reporting  some  sales  in  New  York,  The  Spirit  of 
the  West  remarks  : 

"The  American  standard  bred  trotter  to  day  out- 
sells, outshows  and  outranks  any  other  breed  or  type 
of  horse  on  the  face  of  the  world.  He  is  a  pleasure 
horse  as  well  as  a  utility  horse,  and  he  has  behind 
him  a  heritage  of  breeding  that  surpasses  all  others. 
There  is  no  other  country  that  can  produce  a  horse 
that  can  compete  with  the  American  trotter  as  a 
coach  horse." 

Danger  in  Crossing. — In  view,  then,  of  the  build- 
ing up  of  this  more  and  more  useful  type  of  horse, 
any  fresh  infusion  of  thoroughbred  blood  tends  to 
destroy  or  at  least  divert  the  development  of  that 
type,  because  it  jeopardizes  and  even  sacrifices  those 
typical  moral  qualities  for  mere  speed.  This  depart- 
ure in  breeding  is  dangerous  ground  for  the  average 
breeder.  It  is  the  pastime  of  rich  men.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, too,  if  the  results  warrant  the  experiment  even 
for  speed  alone.  On  the  track  more  than  mere  speed 
is  required  to  make  a  good  trotter  or  pacer. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  mental 
machinery  of  a  horse  running  at  top  speed  to  win 
and  that  of  one  which  has  to  control  his  gait  and 
must  not  leave  his  feet  to  beat  his  competitors. 

The  Abbot  and  Cresceus.— I  for  one  am  glad  that 
The  Abbot  is  a  gelding  and  Cresceus  a  stallion.  The 
Abbot  has  more  speed,  they  say,  but  Cresceus  is,  as 
a  Mexican  would  say,  "  mucho  mas  caballo  "— much 
more  of  a  horse — principally  because  he  sticks  to  his 
resolute  gait  through  all  the  excitement  of  a  race, 
which  The  Abbot  does  not  always  do ;  and  also  be- 
cause he  shows  more  compact  strength.  If  we  look 
at  the  contour  of  The  Abbot  we  there  find  range, 
style  and  the  finish  that  betrays  the  ancestral  "full 
blood."  He  is  built  on  the  lean  and  nervous  order. 
He  is  beautiful  in  a  way,  but  lacks  substance.  But 
if  we  turn  to  Cresceus  we  notice  a  chunky  horse  of 
great  muscular  power.  He  looks  plain,  business  like, 


determined.  His  neck  is  short  and  not  as  aristocratic 
as  The  Abbot's,  but  his  straight  forehead  and  square 
nose,  with  its  wide  nostrils,  and  the  strong  jaw  tell 
of  his  sense,  his  ease  of  breathing  and  his  will  power. 
While  The  Abbot  carries  his  long  neck  propped  up 
by  an  overdraw  check,  the  blocky  son  of  Robert  Mc- 
gregor  wears  an  easy  side  check.  He  is  levelheaded 
enough  to  have  his  own  way  about  carrying  his  head. 

This  is  what  G.  H.  Ketchum,  his  owner  and  driver, 
says :  ' 

"Cresceus  seems  to  possess  determination,  will 
power  and  muscular  strength  to  an  unusual  degree. 
I  have  never  seen  a  trotter  muscled  the  wav  he  is, 
especially  in  his  hind  legs.  If  one  will  stand  behind 
him  and  measure  the  distance  between  the  point  of 
the  hips,  and  then  measure  the  distance  where  the 
breeching  goes,  he  will  find  that  he  is  about  6  inches 
wider  at  the  breeching  than  at  the  hips,  caused  by 
the  muscular  development  of  his  legs." 

After  his  record  of  2:023  at  Cleveland  the  mayor  of 
Toledo — Samuel  M.  Jones — wrote  him  an  invitation  to 
come  to  his  native  town  for  an  exhibition  mile,  and 
said  in  part : 

*  *  *  "It  will  cheer  the  hearts  of  lovers  of 
humanity  and  horseflesh  that  the  whip  had  no  part 
in  this  splendid  triumph,  and  this  fact,  to  my  mind, 
proves  that  the  fellowship  between  you  and  the  noble 
animal  is  of  a  character  that  goes  to  show  that  there 
is  in  the  horse  a  touch  of  the  human  and  in  the  man  a 
touch  of  the  divine.  This  record  breaking  perform- 
ance demonstrates  that  Cresceus  responds  to  the 
Golden  Rule  of  love." 

To  which  G.  H.  Ketchum  replied  in  part  as  follows : 

*  *  *  "  In  all  my  experience  with  horses,  leav- 
ing alone  his  great  flight  of  speed,  I  never  saw  one 
that  possessed  the  intelligence  that  he  does,  and  he 
tries  to  respond  in  every  way  to  the  wishes  of  his 
driver.  But  it  does  not  need  the  example  shown  me 
by  Cresceus  to  know  that  by  the  use  of  kindness  and 
judgment  more  can  be  obtained  from  our  dumb 
friends  than  by  brute  force.  There  is  a  whole  sermon 
in  the  way  we  treat  him  to  obtain  the  best  results." 

But  let  me  add  that  in  one  heat  at  Boston  re- 
cently Cresceus  felt  the  whip  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  and  resented  it ;  for,  when  his  master  went 
into  the  stall  after  the  race  to  pet  him,  as  usual,  he 
made  a  grab  at  him  with  his  teeth  and  ripped  off  a 
sleeve  of  the  driver's  jacket.  It  was  plain  that  he 
meant  to  say  by  that,  "  I  was  doing  the  best  I  could, 

and  what  did  you  hit  me  with  that  whip  for,   

you  ?  " 

A  Representative. — Cresceus  is  fairly  represent- 
ative of  the  standard  bred  horse,  pre-eminently  so  in 
speed  at  the  trot,  but  also  as  an  individual  of  great 
strength,  endurance  and  intelligence.  He  stands 
15:2i  hands  and  weighs  now  1075  pounds,  and  prob- 
112.5  when  out  of  training,  while  The  Abbot  stands 
15:1J  hands  and  probably  weighs  1000  pounds.  Of 
the  two,  an  impartial  judge  would  designate  Cres- 
ceus as  the  more  serviceable,  and,  being  a  stallion, 
as  the  sire  of  strong  and  useful  horses.  He  comes 
near  to  the  ideal  of  a  horse  that  has  high  moral 
united  to  high  physical  qualities. 

Farmers  and  Trotters. — It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
encourage  farmers  to  raise  trotters  in  the  hope  of 
breeding  a  record  beater,  but  merely  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  have  everywhere  indications 
and  proofs  that  the  standard  horse  is  a  useful  horse, 
one  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  our  land. 
Let  the  breeders  study  the  situation  and  unite  with 
the  American  Trotting  Register  in  building  up  this 
standard  type,  and  from  the  material  at  hand  by 
judicious  selection  breed  also  for  size  and  weight. 
The  small  breeders  should  enlist  in  that  movement, 
for  the  man  who  gives  personal  care  to  his  brood 
mare  is  a  most  valuable  promoter  of  such  a  cause. 
The  brood  mare,  to  show  great  results,  must,  after 
all,  be  "  under  the  hands  of  the  breeder.  He  works 
and  feeds  her  well.  All  the  secret  of  his  breeding  lies 
in  these  few  words."  My  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation corroborate  this. 

Instead  of  breeding  from  imported  coach  horses 
and  employing  the  thoroughbred  blood,  let  the  breed- 
ers pay  more  attention  to  the  standard  bred  horse. 
It  surely  has  a  higher  standing  than  the  writer  of 
the  Boston  Plowman  imagines,  for  it  has  the  support 
of  true  horse  lovers,  who  see  in  it  a  useful  servant 
rather  than  a  gambling  machine  like  the  runner. 

As  far  as  speed  is  concerned,  Cresceus  has  taken 
the  near-thoroughbred-infusion  argument  off  its  feet, 
and  as  far  as  high  moral  qualities  in  a  horse  go,  I 
wish  to  say  to  such  advocates  of  the  "  blood  "  as  the 
writer  in  the  Plowman  a  few  words  which  are  the 
refrain  in  a  coon  song  lately  rendered  at  the  Or- 
pheum  here  : 

Go  w-a-y  back  and  sit  down  I 
San  Francisco,  Oct.  10. 


THE  FIELD. 


Celery  Growing  in  Orange  County. 

From  a  paper  read  by  C.  F.  Heil  betore  the  Farmers' Institute  at 
Santa  Ana. 

To  the  culture  of  celery  in  Orange  county  during 
the  last  decade  is  due  the  transformation  of  dense 
tule  swamps,  the  favorite  wallows  of  the  wild  hogs, 
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into  one  of  the  most  famous  garden  fields  of  the  uni- 
verse. Before  that  time,  in  a  small  way,  the  scat- 
tered celestial  vegetable  raisers  and  peddlers  had 
supplied  our  tables  with  an  inferior  grade  of  celery. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1891,  when  E.  A.  Curtis, 
now  manager  of  the  vegetable  department  of  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.,  conceived  the  advisability  of  raising 
the  product  in  a  warm  climate  in  the  fall  and  winter 
to  supply  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  in  the  East- 
ern States  that  the  growing  of  celery  in  this  county 
was  worthy  of  the  rank  of  an  industry. 

When  D.  E.  Smeltzer,  a  few  lears  later,  threw  him- 
self (for  that  is  just  what  he  actually  did)  into  raising 
and  shipping  celery,  the  attention  of  all  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  was  directed  to  the  new  industry.  In 
order  that  some  conception  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
this  business  may  be  gained  the  number  of  carloads 
of  celery  shipped  during  the  last  two  years,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  this  year's  crop,  is  given  below  : 

Carloads. 

For  the  year  1899-1900   700 

For  the  year  1900-1901   1,100 

For  the  year  1901-1902  1,500 

Celery. — Celery  as  a  plant  is  distinctly  of  swamp 
growth.  While  in  its  various  stages  of  growth  much 
water  is  needed,  yet  to  know  just  when  to  apply  this 
water  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  mat- 
ters in  its  cultivation.  The  two  leading  varieties  culti- 
vated in  this  district  are  the  White  Plume  and  the 
Golden  Self-Blanching.  The  latter  also  has  two  spe- 
cies, viz.,  the  Golden  Yellow  Large  Solid  and  the 
Dwarf  Self-Blanching.  Of  these  the  White  Plume  is 
the  earlier.  It  matures  quicker,  but  has  not  the 
strength  to  withstand  the  onslaughts  of  inclement 
weather.  The  Golden  Self-Blanching  is  much  the 
hardier.  It  has  more  of  that  rich,  nutty  flavor. 
Frosts  that  kill  the  White  Plume  do  little  more  than 
retard  the  growth  of  the  Yellow. 

Land. — Celery  requires  the  best  of  land.  It  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  retain  moisture.  The  best 
test  is  a  good  crop  of  celery.  But  a  level  piece  of 
land  that  will  raise  a  first  grade  crop  of  corn  with- 
out irrigation  will  be  very  apt  to  produce  a  fair  cel- 
ery crop  with  proper  irrigation.  And  this  is  the 
best  general  rule  that  I  know. 

There  are,  moreover,  two  general  kinds  of  land  set 
to  celery  in  this  county,  that  is,  peat  land  and  rich 
sediment  land.    Each  has  some  points  in  its  favor. 

Peat  soil  is  the  better  for  raising  the  plants,  and 
when  set  to  celery  gives  a  more  rapid  growth.  It 
does  not  bake.  The  heavy  clay  sediment  land,  how- 
ever, while  it  is  more  difficult  to  work,  produces  the 
better  grade  of  celery.  The  celery  is  harder,  richer 
in  flavor  and  withstands  frost  far  better. 

Seed.— One  of  the  most  important  and — locally,  at 
least — one  of  the  most  difficult  features  of  celery  cul- 
ture is  the  obtaining  of  seed  that  is  true  to  name. 
Last  year  through  one  lot  of  seed  which  was  very  un- 
true to  name  there  was  a  loss  in  this  county  of  fully 
$30,000.  Again  this  year  some  parties  desiring 
Golden  Self-Blanching  celery  seed  called  for  Golden 
Heart.  Now,  Golden  Heart  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  variety  of  Greentop.  These  parties  were  sent 
what  they  ordered,  but  not  what  they  wanted. 

Some  of  the  local  growers  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  raising  a  fairly  pure  strain  of  seed.  What  this 
branch  of  the  industry  may  in  time  develop  into  it  is 
impossible  to  foretell.  Certain  houses  so  far  have 
sent  out  only  reliable  seed. 

I  believe  that  the  seed  to  be  used  next  year  should 
be  tested  this  year.  To  that  end  last  spring  I  bought 
eighty  pounds  of  Golden  Self-Blanching  celery  seed 
and  deposited  it  in  the  Commereial  Bank.  Samples 
were  taken  by  a  number  of  the  growers  to  test.  If 
this  seed  proves  to  be  true  to  name  and  satisfactory, 
it  is  for  use  in  this  district.  Some  such  method  as 
this  is  the  only  sure  means  to  obtain  seed  positively 
known  to  be  true  to  name.  Last  year  I  bought  eight 
pounds  of  seed  imported  from  France  by  Musser  & 
Johnson  of  Los  Angeles.  One  pound  of  that  seed  was 
used  by  a  neighbor  and  produced  plants  enough  to 
set  thirteen  acres — 273,000  plants.  This  coming  sea- 
son they  will  have  quite  a  quantity  of  this  same 
strain  of  seed. 

Raising  the  Plants. — For  good  results  in  raising 
plants  the  space  used  as  the  seed  beds  must  be  level, 
mellow,  easy  to  irrigate,  and  be  reasonably  free  from 
alkali.  The  land  should  first  be  laid  off  as  the  seed 
beds  are  intended.  Then  thoroughly  irrigate  bed  by 
bed.  This  will  sprout  all  the  surface  weed  seeds. 
When  this  has  taken  place  thoroughly  work  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  so  as  to  kill  all  growing  weeds, 
but  not  so  deep  as  to  expose  fresh  seeds  to  the  sur- 
face. 

The  ground  is  now  ready  for  the  fine  seed.  This  is 
put  in  its  place  either  by  drilling  it  in,  covering  it 
very  lightly  with  a  seed  drill,  or  with  a  grass  seed 
broadcaster.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  seed  is  put  to 
the  acre.  Here  begins  the  long  process  of  irrigation. 
The  seed  beds  are  wet  as  frequently  as  two  and  three 
times  a  week.  Of  course,  the  weeds  grow.  They 
are  pulled  out  and  cut  off  by  hand.  In  about  four- 
teen days  the  fresh  plants  begin  to  show.  Where  the 
plants  grow  too  thriftily  they  must  be  mowed  back. 

Transplanting. — Land  for  this  purpose  should  be 
plowed  deep — 12  to  15  inches  is  none  too  deep.  After 
the  land  is  plowed  for  the  last  time  it  is  ready  for 
irrigation.    If  the  piece  be  level,  little  trouble  will  be 


experienced  in  thoroughly  soaking  the  ground. 
Water  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  upon  the  land 
long  enough  to  sour  it. 

Since  peat  land  does  not  bake,  it  can  be  set  when 
still  very  wet.  The  heavy  land,  on  the  other  hand, 
needs  to  be  watched  and  set  when  it  is  good  and 
damp,  but  not  too  wet. 

A  4-foot  disc  with  a  shovel  plow  attached  behind, 
or  some  form  of  a  shovel  plow  without  the  disc,  is 
used  to  furrow  out  for  the  rows.  The  plow  is  followed 
with  a  V-shaped  smutch,  which  makes  the  furrow 
smooth  and  pushes  the  dry  earth  up  on  the  sides.  In 
this  way  the  trenches  are  made  from  2  to  6  inches 
deep  and  4  feet  apart.  The  plants  are  set  from  5  to 
8  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  This  puts  about  20,000 
plants  to  the  acre.  One  man  on  the  seed  beds  to 
prepare  the  plants  for  the  planter  and  another  man 
setting  the  plants  in  the  rows  will  together  set  about 
a  third  of  an  acre  a  day. 

Cultivation. — Just  as  soon  as  the  plant  has  over- 
come the  shock  of  transplanting  and  again  begins  to 
grow  the  harrow  tooth  crowder  is  started.  This  im- 
plement is  V-shaped  and  stirs  and  shoves  the  ground 
away  from  the  celery. 

From  now  on  it  is  crowd,  cultivate,  hoe,  weed,  and 
again  to  cultivate,  weed,  etc.,  until  the  celery  is 
ready  to  bank.  This  is  done  by  means  of  another  V- 
shaped  tool  that  collects  and  pushes  the  loose  earth 
between  the  rows  up  tight  against  the  rows  of  cel- 
ery. This  earth  causes  the  celery  to  blanch.  This 
done  and  the  celery  is  laid  by  for  the  year. 

Cost. — I  make  liberal  estimates  and  upon  the  basis 
that  only  the  best  is  used  and  that  cash  is  paid  for 
everything  : 

Rent  for  an  acre  of  land  $30 

20,000  plants  at  50  cents  per  thousand   10 

Setting   20 

Plowing-,  cultivating,  harvesting   25 

Total  $75 

Profit. — On  the  other  hand,  an  acre  of  good  cel- 
ery cuts  out  from  1000  to  1500  dozen  bunches.  Last 
season  the  buyers  paid  from  10  to  18  cents  per  dozen. 
You  can  figure  out  the  grower's  profit.  The  net 
profit  is  very  variable. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Mr.  Roeding's  Observations  on  Olives  in  Asia  Minor. 

Mr.  George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno,  now  in  Europe, 
writes  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Fred,  who 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  Fresno  enterprises:  The 
picking  of  green  olives  is  practically  unknown  in 
Asia  Minor,  most  of  the  olives  used  there  being  the 
ripe  ones  and  they  are  preserved  in  the  same  manner 
we  preserved  ours — in  rock  salt.  I  tasted  a  few 
green  olives  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Maguissales  in  Adin, 
but  did  not  find  them  particularly  good. 

Oil. — What  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  particularly  is 
the  oil  production.  The  acreage  in  olives  in  Asia 
Minor  is  enormous,  and  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  con- 
verted into  oil.  It  is  simply  out  of  the  question  for 
the  olive  mills  in  the  various  districts  to  handle  all 
the  olives  as  they  are  picked,  so  that  instead  they 
are  dumped  into  large  vats  built  of  stone  in  the  open 
air.  These  vats  are  about  8  feet  wide,  8  to  10  feet 
long  and  8  feet  deep. 

While  in  Adin  I  asked  A.  H.  Dimos,  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Maguissales,  a  great  many  questions  in  regard 
to  this  method  of  storing  olives,  and  he  informed  me 
that  the  olives  were  always  handled  in  this  manner 
and  never  spoiled. 

From  our  experience  in  handling  olives  I  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  care  for  them  in  the  manner  they 
were  doing,  without  causing  them  to  become  rotten 
and  worthless.  There  is  no  question  about  the  entire 
practicability  of  the  matter,  however,  for  when  I 
was  in  Aiden  in  June  the  mill  was  working  up  the 
last  batch  of  olives  from  the  previous  year's  crop. 

On  account  of  being  packed  so  tightly  in  the  vats, 
they  had  lost  their  form  and  were  simply  a  jumbled 
mass  of  pits  and  flesh.  The  odor  of  this  mass  was 
good,  however,  and  there  were  absolutely  no  signs  of 
decay  or  mold.  Mr.  Dimos  must  have  at  least  fifty 
of  the  vats  of  the  dimensions  named  at  his  mill.  He 
makes,  on  an  average,  40,000  to  60,000  gallons  of  oil 
annually;  in  fact  when  I  was  there  he  had  over  30,- 

000  gallons  in  storage  tanks. 

I  tasted  quite  a  number  of  samples  of  oil  and  found 
it  had  a  fine  bouquet,  but  that  it  was  rather  heavy 
and  greasy,  though  not  disagreeably  so.  I  attribute 
the  heavy  and  greasy  condition  to  the  method  of 
handling;  in  fact,  Mr.  Dimos  informed  me  if  they 
could  press  the  olives  as  soon  as  they  were  received 
the  oil  would  have  a  much  lighter  color  and  would 
not  be  so  heavy. 

The  principal  point  to  be  considered  in  this  matter 
is  that  it  does  away  with  drying  entirely,  and 
furthermore  you  can  take  your  own  time  about  mill- 
ing the  product — two  very  important  considerations. 

1  will  go  more  into  details  as  to  the  manner  em- 
ployed in  handling  the  olives,  as  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  you  make  a  similar  experiment  on  a 
suitable  scale,  even  if  you  should  sell  the  crop.  After 
a  vat  is  filled  they  cover  it  over  with  a  heavy  cloth 


resembling  burlap,  but  having  no  lint,  and  on  top  of 
this  place  boards  and  then  some  heavy  stones,  so 
that  the  whole  mass  shall  be  firmly  pressed  down. 
No  precautions  are  taken  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and 
Mr.  Dimos  stated  it  made  no  difference  whether  the 
rain  got  in  or  not. 


Apple  Growing  at  Santa  Clara. 

H.  G.  Keesling  of  Santa  Clara  gives  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  an  entertaining  letter  which  will  be  sug- 
gestive to  some  of  our  readers  in  selecting  varieties 
for  use  in  the  home  orchard.    He  says: 

"We  are  feasting  on  apples  this  year.  Red  Astra- 
chan,  our  earliest  variety,  came  along  about  July  4th, 
followed  quickly  by  Yellow  Harvest.  As  there  were 
more  of  these  than  we  could  use,  we  made  some  cider, 
but  found  it  too  poor  to  use.  Next  to  ripen  was  the 
Wealthy,  about  August  1st.  The  Wealthy  is  a  very 
acceptable  early  apple  here,  always  bearing  some, 
and  generally  a  good  crop  of  medium-sized  tender 
juicy  apples;  besides,  I  have  a  soft  spot  in  my  or- 
ganism somewhere  for  the  originator,  Peter  Gideon, 
having  known  him  in  my  boyhood  days,  and  how  he 
found  only  one  good  apple  out  of  10,000  seedlings,  and 
named  it  Wealthy.  Out  of  my  boyhood's  earnings  I 
paid  $1  for  a  Wealthy  tree  only  about  a  foot  high  and 
planted  it  with  great  expectations  in  a  choice  place 
in  our  garden  in  the  suburbs  of  Minneapolis.  The 
place  where  it  was  planted  is  now  covered  with  build- 
ings, but  my  expectations  are  realized  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. On  August  8th  I  picked  one  apple  from  a 
two-year-old  Red  Harvest  tree  in  the  experimental 
orchard.  It  was  a  better  apple  than  the  Yellow 
Harvest,  and  will  doubtless  come  earlier  when  the 
tree  is  old  enough  to  bear  a  crop.  On  August  9th  I 
picked  the  first  Gravenstein,  and  we  are  still  eating 
this  most  delicious  summer  apple.  While  the  Graven- 
stein has  the  fault  of  bearing  irregular  crops  of  va- 
rious sized  apples,  from  the  size  of  crab  apples  up  to 
4  inches  in  diameter,  its  fine  quality  makes  it  a 
very  desirable  apple  for  the  family  orchard.  Its  thin 
skin  and  small  core  are  good  recommendations,  and 
I  write  from  practical  observation,  for  tome  falls  the 
pleasant  task  of  preparing  the  apples  for  table  use. 
The  next  apple  to  ripen  is  the  Skinner's  Seedling, 
called  by  some  nurserymen  Skinner's  Pippin.  This 
apple  is  now  in  its  prime  and  is  in  demand  for  eating 
from  the  hand,  cooking,  canning  or  drying.  It  is 
very  tender  and  thin-skinned,  but  has  a  rather  large 
core.  It  originated  in  this  county  and  is  named  for 
its  originator.  The  tree  is  a  strong,  healthy  grower 
and  is  one  variety  that  resists  the  effects  of  Paris 
green  spray  excellently.  In  my  experiment  orchard 
several  varieties  are  bearing  enough  apples  this  year 
to  give  a  test  as  to  quality.  Stark  has  borne  two 
crops,  and  although  large  and  attractive,  the  quality 
is  poor.  It  will  probably  be  one  of  many  to  be  grafted 
to  some  more  desirable  sort.  Arkansas  Black  and 
Delaware  Red  produced  a  few  apples  last  year  and 
this.  They  do  not  promise  well,  but  will  have  a  fair 
trial. 

"We  have  few  worms  this  year.  We  sprayed 
three  times,  and  now  have  bands  around  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  which  we  examine  every  week,  and  de- 
stroy the  worms  found  there.  We  have  found  that 
the  foliage  of  some  varieties  is  very  tender  and  easily 
injured  by  Paris  green — Jonathan  and  Newtown  Pip- 
pin showing  the  most  injury  in  our  orchard.  The 
windfalls  are  picked  up  every  week,  the  best  ones 
are  used  for  drying  and  the  poorest  sent  to  the  hogs. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  passed  through  the  famous  apple 
district  near  Watsonville,  and  saw  evidences  of  a 
large  crop  of  apples.  The  varieties  raised  are  al- 
most entirely  Newtown  Pippin  and  Yellow  Bellflower 
in  the  proportion  of  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  These  apples  are  almost  all  of  them  shipped 
to  Eastern  markets  and  to  London.  Prices  paid  by 
the  buyers  range  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  box  on  the 
trees  for  sound  apples  large  enough  to  pack  five  tiers 
in  the  box.  These  prices  yield  handsome  profits  to 
the  owners  of  apple  orchards." 


How  Mr.  Compere  Secured  a  Parasite. 

Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  according  to  the  Anaheim 
Gazette,  tells  how  Mr.  Compere  secured  a  lot  of 
parasites  of  the  red  scale.  He  was  seeking  the 
parasite  on  the  China  coast,  some  two  years  ago, 
when  he  was  made  aware  of -its  existence  by  seeing 
many  red  scale  parasitized.  He  was  loth  to  go  far 
into  the  interior  on  account  of  the  Boxer  troubles, 
but  being  unable  to  discover  it  on  the  islands,  boldly 
set  out  for  the  mainland  where  the  insurrection  was 
then  under  way. 

In  a  garden  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  in  one  of  the 
interior  towns,  he  came  upon  an  orange  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  front  yard.  He  entered  the  grounds  un- 
bidden and  an  inspection  of  the  tree  revealed  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  red  scale,  with  which  the  tree 
was  covered,  were  parasitized,  being  punctured  by 
some  enemy  of  its  species,  which  had  done  its  work 
thoroughly,  most  of  the  scale  being  dead.  The 
microscope  revealed  the  presence  of  many  minute 
fiies,  and  these  Compere  could  see  were  at  work 
upon  the  scale.  He  must  have  that  tree  and  its 
precious  contents  at  all  hazards.    Here  a  servant 
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stepped  up  to  him,  and  saying  his  master  was  not  at 
home,  requested  Compere  to  call  the  next  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  Compere  was  again  at  the 
side  of  the  tree,  offering  to  purchase  it  from  its 
owner.  The  latter  declined  to  part  with  it.  The 
American  insisted,  offering  to  pay  any  price  for  it. 
The  Chinese  finally,  after  much  arguing,  consented 
to  dispose  of  it,  and  set  upon  it  a  price  of  $2.  Com- 
pere paid  the  price,  and  the  next  day  the  Chinese 
sent  back  to  him  a  dollar,  saying  he  did  not  desire  to 
rob  him.  Compere  refused  to  accept  the  money,  and 
sent  word  back  that  he  would  willingly  have  paid  $20 
for  the  tree. 

The  tree  was  carefully  boxed  and  shipped  to  Mr. 
Craw  at  San  Francisco.  Since  then  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  propagating  the  parasites  with 
which  it  was  filled.  During  the  past  week  he  has  in- 
troduced numerous  colonies  into  orchards  in  southern 
California. 

New  Outbreaks  of  the  Olive  Knot. 

The  University  of  California  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  has  just  issued  a  circular  giving  warn- 
ing to  olive  growers  of  the  discovery  of  new  areas  of 
olive  trees  seriously  affected  with  the  olive  knot. 
Mr.  Frederic  T.  Bioletti,  who  prepared  the  earlier 
University  publication  on  this  disease,  is  also  the 
author  of  this  circular.  In  1895  specimens  of  a 
serious  disease  of  the  olive  were  received  at  the 
Agricultural    Experiment   Station  J^fromi^.  Merced 
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1. — Young  tree  planted  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  knot.  Photograph 
taken  twelve  months  after  planting.  2. — Large  knot  on  still  vig- 
orous branch  of  old  tree.  3. — Small  knots  on  much  weakened 
branch. 

The  Olive  Knot  Illustrated. 


county.  This  disease — olive  knot — is  common  and 
destructive  in  southern  Europe,  where  it  is  known  as 
tuberculosis  of  the  olive.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery 
in  Merced  county  the  hope  was  entertained  that  it 
had  not  yet  spread  to  any  other  part  of  California 
and  that  it  could  be  eradicated  by  prompt  and  ap- 
propriate measures.  With  the  purpose  of  furthering 
this  desirable  object  the  county  horticultural  com- 
missioners were  communicated  with  and  Bulletin  120 
was  published  describing  the  disease  and  its  disas- 
trous effects. 

Virulent  Chakacter  of  the  Disease. — Unfortu- 
nately the  hope  entertained  in  1895  has  not  been 
realized,  and  this  year  another  and  larger  infected 
area  has  been  discovered  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
first,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that 
there  are  still  others.  An  idea  of  the  destructive 
nature  of  the  disease,  where  the  climatic  conditions 


are  favorable  to  its  development,  is  given  by  the 
history  of  the  infected  orchard  in  Merced  county,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  Bulletin  120.  In  1893  a 
single  tree  was  found  infected  on  one  side  of  the  or- 
chard. In  1898  several  trees  were  dead  and  the  dis- 
ease had  spread  to  a  large  part  of  the  orchard.  In 
1900  the  orchard  had  become  so  badly  infected  that 
it  was  useless  and  was  dug  out.  From  a  single  in- 
fected tree  the  disease  had  passed  in  seven  years 
throughout  the  orchard  and  practically  destroyed  it. 

The  New  Outbreak. — In  the  infected  area  dis- 
covered this  year  the  conditions  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent. None  of  the  orchards  are  more  than  three  or 
four  years  old  and  the  trees  were  evidently  infected 
before  they  were  planted — that  is,  they  were  dis- 
eased when  obtained  from  the  nursery.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact,  vouched  for  by  a  resident  of  the 
district  who  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
observation,  that  the  trees  from  only  one  nursery 
show  evidences  of  disease,  and  that  practically  all 
the  trees  from  that  nursery  are  affected.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  trees  in  September,  1901,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  virulence  of  the  disease 
in  the  new  locality  will  at  least  equal  that  displayed 
in  the  locality  first  affected.  It  is  practically  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  none  of  these  young  orchards 
where  the  disease  now  shows  will  ever  come  to  bear- 
ing age,  and  the  sooner  they  are  uprooted  and  de- 
stroyed the  better  for  their  owners,  who  will  be 
spared  the  expense  of  maintaining  useless  trees,  and 
the  better  for  their  neighbors,  whose  orchards,  by 
prompt  action,  may  be  saved 
from  infection. 

Destruction  of  Affected 
Trees. — There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  destructive 
effects  of  this  disease  in  warm 
climates  that  any  young  trees 
showing  undoubted  symptoms  of 
olive  knot  in  such  climates  should 
be  destroyed  immediately.  The 
same  treatment  would  undoubt- 
edly be  the  wisest  in  the  case  also 
of  old  trees  or  of  affected  trees  in 
cooler  localities  in  California,  if  we 
consider  the  interests  of  the  olive- 
growing  industry  as  a  whole;  for, 
though  the  knot  may  have  and 
probably  has  extended  to  several 
localities  already,  the  policy  of 
destroying  the  affected  trees  as 
soon  as  found  will  certainly  retard 
its  spread,  even  though  its  total 
eradication  is  impossible. 
Whether  the  attempted  eradica- 
tion is  carried  out  by  county  horti- 
cultural commissioners  or  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  orchards  them- 
selves, the  question  will  arise 
whether  only  those  trees  which 
show  undoubted  knots  should  be 
destroyed,  or  whether  the  uproot- 
ing and  burning  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  trees  in  an  af- 
fected orchard.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely expensive  and  probably 
useless  to  adopt  the  latter  course 
if  the  disease  had  extended  widely 
to  many  localities  and  in  many 
old  orchards.  As,  however,  but 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
old  orchards  are  at  present  af- 
fected, and  as  the  young  affected 
orchards  will  never  be  of  any 
value,  the  latter  course  is  undoubt- 
edly the  wisest  to  adopt  and  the 
safest  for  the  olive  growers  as  a 
whole.  All  the  trees  in  young 
orchards  which  are  just  beginning 
to  show  knots,  and  which  were 
probably  infected  in  the  nursery 
from  which  they  came,  are  prob- 
ably diseased.  A  grower  writes 
to  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  regarding  a  young  or- 
chard where  only  a  part  of  the 
trees  showed  knots  above  ground: 
"  I  dug  up  several  trees  that  I 
had  reason  to  suspect,  but  which 
showed  nothing  above  ground. 
These,  too,  were  found  a  mass  of  knots."  Even 
though  some  of  the  trees  in  such  an  orchard  do 
not  contain  the  germs  of  the  malady,  it  is  impossible 
to  pick  them  out  with  any  certainty;  and  if  but  one 
or  two  infected  trees  are  left,  they  will  sooner  or 
later  infect  the  whole  orchard.  It  is  moreover  use- 
less to  plant  young  trees,  even  healthy  ones,  in 
places  from  which  diseased  trees  have  been  taken. 
Such  replants  cannot  thrive  and  will  be  literally  cov- 
ered with  knots  the  flrst  year  after  planting. 

Every  Olive  Grower  Should  Give  Heed. — In 
view  of  the  serious  nature  of  this  disease,  which 
threatens  to  make  olive  growing  impossible  in  some 
of  the  most  favorable  localities  of  the  State,  it  be- 
hooves the  olive  growers  to  co-operate  heartily  with 
the  horticultural  commissioners  in  hunting  out  and 
destroying  all  cases  of  the  disease  wherever  it  oc- 
curs.   It  is  especially  necessary  that  every  olivg 
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nursery  should  be  carefully  examined  and  no  one 
should  plant  young  trees  from  a  nursery  before  they 
have  satisfied  themselves  by  personal  inspection,  or 
have  received  a  satisfactory  guarantee  from  the 
nurserymen  or  the  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioner that  the  nursery  is  free  from  any  case  of  the 
disease.  The  disease  is  highly  infectious,  so  that  a 
tree  apparently  healthy,  but  growing  near  a  tree 
which  shows  signs  of  the  disease,  almost  certainly 
contains  the  germs  of  the  disease  itself. 

Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  symptoms  can 
obtain  Bulletin  120  by  applying  to  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley.  In  this  bulletin 
the  disease  is  described  with  sufficient  detail  to  en- 
able any  one  to  recognize  it.  In  buying  young  trees 
for  planting  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  nurseryman  to  remove  the  knots  from  slightly 
affected  trees,  so  that  they  may  appear  healthy 
when  received  by  the  purchaser.  Such  trees  will  al- 
most certainly  develop  the  disease  later,  after  plant- 
ing in  the  orchard.  The  only  safe  method  is  to  ex- 
amine the  trees  in  the  nursery,  preferably  in  July  or 
August,  at  which  time  the  knots  are  growing  rapidly, 
making  it  impossible  to  disguise  the  disease  in  a  badly 
affected  nursery. 


An  Olive  lnvesti((ation. 

Messrs.  N.  P.  Chipman,  Fred  H.  Busby  and  Clar- 
ence Wetmore,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  last 
annual  convention  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  to  gather  data  for  a  report  on  olive  cul- 
ture in  this  State,  are  energetically  at  work,  ad- 
dressing inquiries  to  all  the  leading  growers  of  the 
berry,  and  receiving  and  filing  answers.  The  in- 
quiries sent  out  are  of  the  most  exhaustive  nature, 
covering  all  of  the  main  facts  as  well  as  important 
details  bearing  on  the  subject.  They  ask  the  acre- 
age in  the  fruit,  the  different  varieties  that  are  being 
raised  and  their  success,  the  quantity  of  green  and 
ripe  pickled  olives  produced  by  counties,  ruling 
prices  at  the  ranches  for  the  berries,  the  character 
of  soils  in  which  they  are  planted,  the  extent  to 
which  irrigation  is  practiced,  the  Eastern  market 
for  ripe  pickled  olives,  the  number  of  years  that 
elapse  before  the  tree  comes  into  bearing,  its  sus- 
ceptibility to  insect  pests,  and  whether  the  different 
varieties  can  be  grafted  upon  different  stock.  In 
this  way  the  latest  statistics  regarding  this  impor- 
tant industry  will  be  on  hand  by  the  time  this  sea- 
son's crop  is  cared  for,  and  the  forthcoming  report 
will  not  only  be  read  with  interest,  but  is  expected 
to  have  great  value  to  those  who  contemplate  going 
into  olive  culture. 


Woolly  Breeches  in  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  weed  which  is  giving 
considerable  trouble  in  our  alfalfa  fields,  especially  on 
sandy  soil.  The  main  trouble  is  the  woody  stem, 
which  is  hard  on  the  sickle  of  the  mower. — Alfalfa 
Grower,  Fresno  county. 

The  weed  is  identified  by  Mr.  Davy  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  "  woolly  breeches  "  (Heterotheca  grandi- 
fiora).  It  is  said  to  be  biennial,  i.  e.,  coming  up  from 
seed  one  season  and  flowering  and  dying  the  next, 
but  this  point  has  not  been  confirmed  for  California. 
The  weed  is  a  "  winter  grower,"  thus  getting  ahead 
of  the  alfalfa,  and  being  troublesome  at  the  first  time 
of  cutting,  otherwise  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
mowing  should  cut  it  off  before  it  had  time  to  get 
woody.  Under  these  circumstances  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  treatment  would  be  to  pull  the 
plants  when  the  ground  is  soft  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  strong  enough  and  tall  enough  to  bear  it.  In 
some  parts  of  the  State  it  is  found  profitable  to 
"rogue"  mustard  out  of  the  grain  fields;  and  if  it 
pays  to  do  so  with  a  grain  crop  which  yields  little 
profit,  it  would  surely  be  more  profitable  on  good 
alfalfa  land.  If  the  weed  cannot  be  pulled  satisfac- 
torily, it  will  be  necessary  to  hoe  or  chop  out  the 
young  plants  in  the  winter  when  the  alfalfa  lies  low. 

Whitewash  and  Lice  Paint. 

To  THE  Editor: — "  Whitewasher,"  Volta,  can  make 
a  most  excellent  whitewash  by  slacking  lime  with  hot 
water  in  a  tight  box  or  barrel,  keeping  the  vessel 
tightly  covered  during  the  time  of  slacking.  This  is 
one  secret  of  making  durable  whitewash.  Dissolve  a 
liberal  amount  of  coarse  ground  salt  in  the  water  be- 
fore putting  it  on  the  lime.  Let  stand  for  a  day  or 
two  before  using.  Slack  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream,  thinning  as  desired  when  applying.  Skim 
milk  can  be  used  for  thinning  to  advantage.  The  one 
great  point  is  to  keep  the  steam  from  escaping  when 
the  lime  is  slacking.  Whitewash  made  this  way  will 
be  very  white  and  will  stand  the  elements  surpris- 
ingly well. 

In  my  last  article  it  was  stated  that  a  good  lice 
paint  for  the  henhouse  could  be  made  by  putting  one 
pound  of  naphthaline  flakes  in  one  quart  of  kerosene 
oil.   It  should  read  one  pound  to  one  gallon  of  the  oil. 

Napa.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Pine  Figs. — Niles  Herald:  John  Rock 
of  the  California  Nursery  Co.  has  some 
fine  specimens  of  Smyrna  figs  of  local  pro- 
duct, the  fruit  being  nearly  as  big  as  one's 
fist  and  has  the  flavor  and  fine  grain  of 
the  imported  article,  proving  beyond 
question  that  the  Smyrna  fig  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  California. 

Emeryville  Cannery  to  Close.— 
Oakland  Enquirer:  The  pack  of  fruit  at 
the  local  plant  of  the  California  Central 
Canning  Co.  has  ceased  for  the  season, 
and  at  the  present  time  all  efforts  are  be- 
ing directed  toward  disposing  of  the 
tomato  crop.  Since  this  season's  pack 
commenced,  early  in  June,  the  side  track 
used  by  the  cannery  has  been  filled  with 
cars  nearly  all  the  time.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  season  very  little  shipping  was 
done,  although  considerable  fruit  was  on 
hand  from  the  previous  season's  run. 
Later,  however,  the  outbound  shipments 
commenced.  What  the  total  amount 
shipped  is,  the  men  in  charge  refuse  to 
say,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  largely  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  of  the  preceding  sea- 
sons. 

Heavy  Prune  Shipments.  —  Niles 
Herald  :  The  E.  A.  Ellsworth  drier  is 
about  to  close  after  the  most  successful 
season's  run  it  has  ever  experienced. 
Since  August  1  thirty-four  carloads  of 
dried  apricots  and  prunes  have  been 
shipped  East  from  here,  which  have  been 
worked  up,  packed  and  graded  at  the 
drier.  Of  this  number  twenty-five  car- 
loads have  been  packed  in  fifty-pound 
boxes.  In  addition  six  were  shipped  to 
San  Jose  and  two  to  San  Francisco,  while 
there  are  yet  eight  carloads  to  go  before 
October  20.  Not  all  of  this  fruit  was 
grown  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  as  263 
tons  of  prunes  were  shipped  in  to  the 
Ellsworth  drier  in  the  ten  days  prior  to 
October  5  to  be  graded  and  packed.  Ten 
carloads  of  prunes  go  to  fill  an  order  from 
England  and  one  to  Genoa,  Italy.  The 
California  Dried  Fruit  Co.,  which  had  an 
agent  in  the  local  field,  paid  out  843,000  in 
five  weeks  for  prunes,  while  an  equal 
amount  has  been  paid  out  by  the  Ells- 
worth drier. 

BUTTE. 

Hemp  Growing.— Oroville  Register: 
Geo.  Thresher  was  over  from  Gridley  re- 
cently, and,  speaking  of  the  hemp  in- 
dustry, said  that  Mr.  Heany  had  finished 
work  on  his  home  ranch,  where  he  had 
200  acres  devoted  to  hemp,  and  would  now 
begin  cutting  on  the  Hefner  ranch,  where 
he  had  90  acres  planted.  Mr.  Heany  re- 
ports unusually  heavy  crops  this  year — 
the  best  he  has  had  at  any  time  since  he 
began  growing  hemp  in  the  county.  He 
gets  from  1500  to  2000  pounds  of  hemp 
fiber  to  an  acre  and  bales  and  ships  this 
fiber  East.  It  goes  from  here  to  Galves- 
ton, and  thence  by  water  to  Eastern  cities 
further  north.  The  price  realized  here  is 
about  $90  a  ton  for  the  fiber. 

Early  Oranges.— Oroville  Register: 
E.  Oilman  of  Thermalito  tells  us  that  the 
oranges  are  rapidly  coloring  and  by  the 
first  of  November  he  will  begin  to  ship 
fruit.  He  thinks  fruit  generally  will  be 
two  weeks  earlier  than  it  was  last  year. 

A  New  Apricot.— Chico  Enterprise: 
W.  W.  Savage,  representing  the  Oregon 
Nursery  Co.,  is  in  this  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  Tilton  apricot. 
This  particular  species  of  apricot  is 
claimed  to  be  frost-proof,  and  it  is  s?\d 
that  it  bears  much  more  abundantly  than 
any  other  variety. 

KINGS. 

The  Prune  Yield. — Hanford  Senti- 
nel: The  estimated  amount  of  prunes  of 
last  season's  crop  on  hand  in  this  county 
unshipped  is  about  250  tons.  The  crop  of 
the  present  harvest,  including  all  that 
will  be  grown,  both  in  and  out  of  the  As- 
sociation this  year,  is  estimated  at  1100 
tons,  or  about  eighty  carloads. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Grew  From  a  Peach  Pit. — Pasadena 
Star :  Mrs.  R.  R.  Trout  of  this  place 
went  over  to  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently  with  a  basket  of  as 
handsome  peaches  as  is  often  seen,  even 
in  this  favored  country.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  these  peaches  is  that  they 
were  grown  on  a  tree  that  is  only  two 
years  old  and  is  a  seedling.  Only  a  peach 
pit  was  planted  and  the  little  seedling  tree 
was  cared  for  and  now  has  rewarded  the 
owner  by  thus  early  producing  several 
dozens  pf  handsome  and  delicious  fruit. 
Tho  peaches  resemble  the  Sal  way  and 
ripen  about  the  same  time.  They  have  a 
delightful  fragrance  and  a  good  flavor. 
Mrs.  Trout  took  the  fruit  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  it  might  be  sent  to  the 
Buflfalo  Exposition,  the  Chamber  desiring 
it  for  that  purpose. 

Orange  Growers  Choose  Direct- 
ors.—Pasadena  Star :     At  the  annual 


meeting  of  the  Pasadena  Orange  Growers' 
Association  the  following  directors  were 
chosen :  M.  H.  Weight,  Byron  Lisk, 
W.  T.  Clapp,  J.  E.  Jardine,  E.  L.  Farris, 
J.  H.  Woodworth.  Mr.  Jardine  is  the 
only  new  member  of  the  board.  Mr. 
Woodworth  was  made  chairman  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  Jones  was  re-elected  secretary.  The 
lemon  growers  also  met  and  discussed  a 
number  of  matters  relating  to  that  indus- 
try. E.  W.  Barry  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  dii'ectory  in  place  of  E.  M.  Beaman. 
It  was  reported  that  the  sales  for  the 
month  of  September  had  averaged  $1.10 
per  box.  A  dividend  of  3  cents  on  last 
year's  business  was  declared. 

MERCED. 

Good  Corn  Crop.— Merced  County 
Sun:  Corn  husking  has  begun  in  this 
county.  The  crop  of  this  cereal  gives 
promise  of  excellence  in  this  section,  both 
as  regards  yield  and  quality.  The  bot- 
toms along  the  Merced  river  will  furnish 
a  greater  supply  than  usual,  and  the  up- 
lands where  corn  is  raised  are  apparently 
more  than  holding  their  own.  The  prod- 
uct commands  an  excellent  price  at  pres- 
ent, and  those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
fields  of  "  waving  corn  "  are  far  ahead  of 
their  wheat-raising  brethren.  Then,  too, 
the  husks,  which  when  cured  are  used  to 
supply  clothing  for  the  tamale  of  com- 
merce, bring  from  4  to  5  cents  a  pound  in 
the  metropolitan  market. 

ORANGE. 
Cannery  Output. — Anaheim  Gazette: 
The  cannery  at  this  place  has  closed  down 
for  the  season.  The  output  has  been 
eighty  carloads  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables— apricots,  peaches,  tomatoes,  etc. 
It  was  not  so  large  as  last  year  by  twenty 
cars,  on  account  of  the  scant  tomato  crop. 
The  cannery  last  year  made  a  record  run 
on  tomatoes,  many  carloads  being  shipped 
to  the  Philippines  and  Europe. 

RIVERSIDE. 
A  Big  Orange  Company.— Riverside 
Press:  Incorporation  papers  have  been 
filed  in  the  County  Clerk's  office,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  National  Orange  Com- 
pany comes  into  existence.  The  company 
has  a  capital  of  $800,000,  of  which  there 
are  almost  $400,000  subscribed.  The  in- 
corporators are  E.  A.  Chase,  S.  H.  Her- 
rick,  M.  J.  Daniels,  E.  S.  Moulton,  H.  B. 
Chase,  R.  W.  A.  Godfrey  and  R.  B.  Shel- 
don, and  these  men  constitute  the  board 
of  directors.  The  officers  for  the  first 
year  are:  E.  A.  Chase,  president;  S.  H. 
Herrick,  vice-president;  M.  J.  Daniels, 
treasurer,  and  E.  S.  Moulton,  secretary. 
The  lands  of  the  corporation  comprise 
some  of  the  best  frostless  orchards  in  the 
valley,  and  the  character  of  the  incor- 
porators and  their  record  as  business  men 
argues  well  for  the  future  of  the  company. 
The  company  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  packing  and  shipping  fruit,  deal- 
ing in  orange  lands,  buying  and  selling 
oranges,  etc. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Apples  in  Good  Demand.— Hollister 
Advance:  About  nine-tenths  of  the  apple 
crop  of  this  valley  this  season  has  been 
purchased  by  H.  Z.  and  George  Anderson 
of  San  Jose.  The  packing  is  done  by  Chi- 
namen, who  receive  $1.50  per  day  and  25 
cents  per  hour  overtime.  The  apples  are 
carefully  sorted  and  all  that  are  not  sound 
are  put  aside.  Each  apple  is  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  the  fruit  is  packed  in  four 
tiers,  so  tightly  that  none  will  move 
around  in  the  handling  necessary  in  ship- 
ping. The  apples  are  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Pears  are  being  packed  for 
shipment  to  Australia. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Season's  Raisin  Crop.— San  Diego 
Union:  Conservative  estimates  of  the 
raisin  crop  in  El  Cajon  valley  are  that 
this  year's  yield  will  be  25%  greater  than 
that  of  last  year.  The  quantity  is  better. 
There  have  been  no  rains  and  no  unfavor- 
able weather,  and  the  harvest  has  been 
secured  in  prime  condition.  El  Cajon  val- 
ley includes  about  3000  acres  which  are 
planted  to  vineyards,  few  of  which  are 
irrigated.  The  crop  of  1900  was  equiva- 
lent to  fifty  carloads  — 450  to  500  tons. 
The  yield  last  year  was  worth  about  $60,- 
000.  Last  year  was  an  off  season  on 
account  of  the  dry  weather,  the  rains 
coming  too  late  to  be  of  any  use,  but  the 
heavy  rains  of  last  fall  set  the  vineyards 
going  again  and  the  yield  this  year  is 
such  as  to  encourage  the  growers.  Next 
year  the  product  will  probably  be  larger 
than  this. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Large  Grape  Crop.— Lodi  Sentinel: 
A  few  years  ago  some  farmers  in  San  Joa- 
quin county  pulled  up  their  grape  vines, 
because  they  feared  the  business  of  grow- 
ing for  the  wineries  would  be  overdone; 
but  time  has  demonstrated  that  the  de- 
mand is  constantly  increasing  as  the  mar- 
ket for  wines  is  enlarging.  Prices  are 
higher  this  year  than  ever  before  and  the 
crop  yield  is  much  larger  than  dealers  fig- 
ured on;  but  the  market  continues  high 


and  will  stay  so  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
Prices  run  in  this  county  from  $18  to 
$22.50  per  ton  for  wine  grapes  and  choice 
table  grapes  are  higher  and  in  active  de- 
mand for  the  Eastern  market.  It  is  esti- 
mated the  total  output  in  this  county  this 
year  will  be  about  4000  tons  of  wine 
grapes,  and  the  local  wineries  have  taken 
nearly  all  of  the  product  offered,  there  be- 
ing but  little  picked  up  for  San  Francisco 
establishments.  Lodi  is  a  big  shipping 
point  for  table  grapes,  twenty  carloads 
having  been  sent  East  from  this  point 
during  last  week. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

The  Beet  Harvest. — Santa  Maria 
Times:  The  harvesting  of  beets  is  in  full 
blast,  and,  although  the  crops  are  not 
ripening  as  rapidly  as  they  should,  the 
factory  has  an  ample  supply  to  keep  the 
wheels  moving.  Some  of  the  farmers 
have  not  done  as  well  as  they  expected, 
while  others  are  making  more  money  than 
men  who  have  stands  of  beans.  For  in- 
stance, Geo.  Gaster  at  Guadalupe  had 
nearly  fifteen  tons  to  the  acre,  and,  as  he 
sold  his  beets  according  to  percentage,  he 
received  $5  per  ton,  or  $75  per  acre.  His 
cost  of  production  is  $10  per  acre,  which 
nets  him  a  snug  sum  of  $65  for  each  acre 
grown.  This,  however,  is  not  the  best 
crop  by  any  means.  There  are  other 
farmers  who  have  still  better  crops  run- 
ning even  as  high  as  eighteen  to  twenty 
tons  per  acre. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Grapes  Average  Poor. — San  Jose 
Mercury:  The  grapes  coming  into  the 
wineries  at  Los  Gates  are  in  some  cases  so 
dried  and  shrunken  that  water  has  to  be 
added  to  force  the  pomace  to  and  into  the 
chutes  carrying  it  to  the  fermenting 
tanks;  sometimes  brown  sugar  is  added, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  saccharine  matter  in 
some  varieties  of  grapes.  Resistant  vines 
will  be  in  great  demand  this  year  for 
transplanting  vineyards,  and  several  con- 
tracts for  planting  out  new  vineyards  have 
been  already  let.  Information  from  well- 
informed  sources  places  this  year's  vint- 
age of  wine  in  Santa  Clara  valley  at  about 
800,000  gallons,  against  1,000,000  gallons 
last  year,  and  more  than  5,000,000  gallons 
short  of  what  the  production  was  a  few 
years  ago.  This  tremendous  falling  off  in 
the  vintage  of  California  wine  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State  is  due  partly  to  the  ex- 
cessive drought  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years  and  partly  to  the  ravages  of  phyl- 
loxera among  the  vineyards. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fall  Pippins  for  London.— Wat- 
sonville  Pajaronian  :  Scurich  Bros.'  car 
of  Fall  Pippins  was  sold  in  London  last 
Friday  and  averaged  9  shillings  6  pence, 
or  about  $2.28,  a  box.  Less  the  cost  of 
transportation,  commissions,  sale  charges, 
etc.,  the  car  will  net  $1.28  per  box  at  Wat- 
sonville.  If  the  Fall  Pippin  can  stand  the 
trip  and  sell  satisfactorily  the  Bellefleur 
also  should  do  well. 

Ladybugs  Are  All  Right.— Wat- 
sonville  Pajaronian  :  The  ladybugs  have 
been  doing  effective  work  on  the  woolly 
aphis,  and  many  orchards  which  were 
badly  infested  a  few  weeks  ago  are  now 
clean.  The  winter  quarters  of  the  aphis 
— at  the  roots  of  the  tree — is  where  the 
fight  should  be  carried  on.  Non-resistant 
roots  are  recommended  as  providing  the 
best  means  of  keeping  the  aphis  away 
from  apple  orchards.  In  Australia  and 
Tasmania  Northern  Spy  stock  is  used, 
while  in  Chile  roots  of  a  variety  called 
Hedibro  are  used.  In  Chile  aphis  on  roots 
are  fought  with  hot  water.  The  ground 
is  cleared  away  from  the  roots  and  hot 
water  is  poured  in.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
application  kills  the  aphis. 

Two-Pound  Apple. —  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel :  H.  Kerns,  from  a  tree  growing 
in  his  garden  at  15  Caledonia  street.  East 
Santa  Cruz,  brought  us  a  Gloria  Mundi 
apple  that  measures  14  inches  in  circum- 
fereace  and  weighs  two  pounds. 

Prize  Sweet  Potato. — Watsonville 
Register :  N.  Shoko,  who  is  farming  on 
the  Steigleman  place,  near  Watsonville, 
brought  a  prize  sweet  potato  to  town. 
The  tuber  weighed  three  and  one-quarter 
pounds  and  was  one  of  many  grown  by 
Mr.  Shoko  on  a  half-acre  tract. 

SONOMA. 

A  Big  Wildcat  in  Chicken  Roost. 
— Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat:  J.  E. 
Sweet,  who  lives  about  li  mile  from  Free- 
stone, had  an  encounter  with  a  huge  wild- 
cat recently  in  one  of  the  chicken  roosts 
on  his  place  and  came  out  victor.  Of  late 
the  chicken  roosts  have  been  despoiled 
and  some  of  the  finest  of  the  feathered 
denizens  have  been  carried  away  or  killed. 
He  caught  the  wildcat  in  the  act  of  rob- 
bing the  roost.  With  a  bullet  from  his 
rifle  he  crippled  the  thief  and  his  hound 
quickly  finished  the  business. 

Hot  Weather  Good  for  Grapes.— 
Santa  Rosa,  Oct.  12:    Friday  was  one  of 


the  warmest  days  of  the  year  here.  The 
hot  weather  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
grape  men,  as  it  will  bring  the  second  crop 
to  a  fine  state  of  perfection.  It  is  also 
appreciated  by  fruit  driers. 

A  Good  Investment.  —  Sebastopol 
Times:  Over  $900  for  a  crop  of  peaches 
off  seventeen  acres  is  not  a  very  bad 
record.  Last  May,  Jno.  L.  Ward  pur- 
chased twenty  acres  of  land  on  the  Sur- 
ryhne  tract,  4  miles  north  of  Sebastopol. 
The  property  was  sold  at  administrator's 
sale  by  order  of  the  Superior  Court  and  it 
cost  Mr.  Ward  $1800.  Seventeen  acres 
are  in  full  bearing  peach  trees  and  the  re- 
maining three  are  unimproved.  At  the 
time  Mr.  Ward  made  the  purchase  the 
property  was  in  excellent  condition,  the 
land  having  been  plowed  and  the  trees 
pruned.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
for  the  fruit  to  mature  and  gather  it  for 
market.  The  crop  has  just  been  har- 
vested and  Mr.  Ward's  returns  amount  to 
exactly  $905.40.  This  is  $5.40  more  than 
half  the  sum  he  paid  for  the  twenty  acres 
five  months  ago,  and  $850  is  net. 

SUTTER. 

The  Almond  Market. —  Sutter 
County  Farmer:  The  almond  market  re- 
mains about  the  same  and  the  growers 
who  refused  the  offers  to  contract  in 
August  are  still  holding  for  better  prices. 
The  market  earlier  in  the  season  was 
more  of  a  speculative  nature.  From  10c 
to  12Jc  is  about  what  is  asked  here,  but 
the  buyers  are  doing  little  rustling. 

Raspberries  in  October.  —  Sutter 
Independent:  On  a  half  acre  of  raspberry 
bushes  on  the  Bunco  place  are  an  abun- 
dance of  ripe  and  green  berries  and  blos- 
soms. One  of  Mr.  Bunco's  sons,  while 
working  in  his  father's  orchard,  discov- 
ered that  the  vines  were  in  blossom.  On 
a  closer  investigation  he  found  a  quantity 
of  ripe  and  green  berries  of  very  large 
size  and  exquisite  flavor.  He  at  once  set 
about  picking  the  berries  and  in  an  after- 
noon brought  ten  baskets  into  market, 
selling  the  same  at  20  cents  per  pound. 

More  Grapes. — Land  owners  in  Sut- 
ter are  dropping  wheat  and  planting 
grapes.  They  can  pay  expenses  the  third 
year  by  raising  wine  grapes,  and  after 
that  the  returns  are  good.  Some  sixteen- 
year-old  Zinfandel  grapes  are  yielding 
about  seven  tons  to  the  acre.  The  win- 
eries are  paying  $20  a  ton  this  season. 

TEHAMA. 

Shipping  Apples  East.— Red  Bluff 
News  :  Wheel  Hazen,  the  champion  apple 
raiser  in  Tehama  county,  has  sold  part  of 
this  year's  crop  of  apples  to  a  New  York 
buyer.  Preparations  have  already  been 
made  for  packing  the  crop  and  5000  boxes 
have  been  hauled  to  the  orchard  near 
Manton.  About  half  the  crop  will  be 
shipped  to  New  York.  The  apples  will 
be  wrapped  in  paper,  of  which  3000  pounds 
have  been  pui'chased  for  the  purpose. 

A  Heavy  Clip  op  Wool.— Red  Bluff 
News  :  The  band  of  10,000  sheep  belong- 
ing to  Bell  &  Moore  have  been  shorn  and 
the  clip  secured,  amounting  to  53,600 
pounds,  or  over  five  pounds  per  head. 
The  band  was  composed  only  of  ewes  and 
lambs,  and  the  clip  was  only  a  four 
months'  growth. 

YOLO. 

The  Pits  are  Cracked.— Winters  Ex- 
press: The  pit  cracker  has  finished  its 
work  and  the  machinery  is  being  shipped 
to  San  Jose,  where  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  apricot  pits  to  be  cracked.  Over 
300  tons  have  been  handled,  about  100  of 
which  were  shipped  in,  and  the  price  paid 
has  averaged  more  than  $10  per  ton,  thus 
bringing  to  the  fruit  growers  over  $3000 
for  a  by-product  that  formerly  went  into 
the  fire.  Besides,  the  cracking  industry 
has  given  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  people  for  nearly  two  months,  and  the 
wage  account  has  exceeded  $1500.  So  it 
will  be  seen  that  quite  a  tidy  sum  has  been 
left  here  that  a  year  or  two  ago  was  a 
minus  quantity.  The  kernels  are  shipped 
foreign  and  used  in  various  ways.  The 
market  is  limited  and  the  chief  buyers  are 
J.  F.  Ulrichs  &  Co.,  who  own  the  crack- 
ing machines. 
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Adam  :  the  Man  Who  Never  Was  a  Boy. 

Of  all  the  men  the  world  has  seen 

Since  time  his  rounds  began, 
There's  one  I  pity  every  day — 

Earth's  first  and  foremost  man; 
Just  think  of  all  the  fun  he  missed 

By  failing  to  enjoy 
The  dear  delights  of  youthtime. 

For— he  never  was  a  boy. 

He  never  stubbed  his  naked  toe 

Against  a  rock  or  stone, 
He  never  with  a  pin-hook  fished 

For  minnows  all  alone. 
He  never  sought  the  bumblebee, 

Among  the  daisies  coy, 
Nor  felt  its  business  end. 

Because — he  never  was  a  boy. 

He  never  hookey  played,  nor  tied 

A  bright  and  shining  pail 
Down  in  the  alley  all  alone. 

To  a  trusting  poodle's  tail. 
And  when  he  home  from  swimming  came. 

His  pleasure  to  destroy 
No  slipper  interfered 

Because — he  never  was  a  boy. 

He  might  remember  splendid  times 

In  Eden's  bowers — yet 
He  never  acted  Romeo 

To  a  six-year  Juliet. 
He  never  sent  a  valentine 

Intended  to  annoy 
His  good  but  maiden  aunt, 

Because — he  never  was  a  boy. 

He  never  cut  a  kite  string,  no, 

Nor  hid  an  Easter  egg  ; 
He  never  spoiled  his  pantaloons 

A  playin'  mumbley-peg. 
He  never  from  the  attic  stole 

A  'coon  hunt  to  enjoy. 
Nor  found  the  "old  man  "  waiting, 

For — be  never  was  a  boy. 

I  pity  him,  why  should  I  not  ? 

1  even  drop  a  tear  ; 
He  never  knew  how  much  he  missed  ; 

He  never  will,  I  fear. 
And  always  when  those  dear  old  days 

My  memories  employ, 
I  pity  him.  Earth's  only  man 

Who — never  was  a  boy. 

—Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


Destined  by  Fate. 

The  waiter  ostentatiously  placed  the 
small  bill  before  her. 

"One  and  a  penny,  please,  Miss." 

Raymond  Hillyard,  handsome  and 
distinguished  looking,  sitting  opposite, 
glanced  up  with  assumed  lazy  indiffer- 
ence and  resumed  eating. 

The  waiter  was  busy  whisking  about 
his  napkin,  preparatory  to  being  paid. 

"Some  more  coffee,  please,"  said  the 
girl,  "I'll  remain  a  little  longer." 

The  man  disappeared,  shortly  re- 
turning with  the  order. 

She  began  to  sip  her  coffee  very 
slowly.  Her  table  companion  had  am- 
ple opportunity  of  studying  her.  What 
he  saw  was  this  : 

A  broad,  smooth  forehead,  with  dark 
hair  clustering  in  rebellious  curls 
around  her  temples ;  a  pair  of  deep 
gray  eyes,  with  long  lashes ;  a  short, 
straight  nose  ;  a  dear  little  mouth,  and 
a  rather  square  jaw,  which  showed 
resolution  and  determination.  The 
hands,  small,  well  kept  and  shapely, 
were  devoid  of  rings.' 

"Let  me  see,"  he  mused,  "the  hat 
cost  one  and  sixpence  three  farthings 
and  is  home  trimmed,  very  neat,  and 
suits  her.  The  blouse  was  four  and 
eleven  off  the  peg,  and  the  lace  around 
the  collar  could  be  bought  at  any  cheap 
milliner's  for  seven  three  farthings  the 
dozen." 

"Waiter,  one  omelet  with  herbs," 
he  said,  suddenly,  to  the  man  who 
hovered  around  like  a  phantom  bat. 

He  vanished  like  lightning.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  proprietor  strolled 
up  to  the  table,  glanced  suspectingly 
at  the  girl,  coughed  once  or  twice, 
then  said  : 

"We  shall  be  closing  up  very  soon, 
madam.  Are  you  expecting  a  friend  ?  " 

"  Yes,  "  was  the  answer.  "  I  won't 
wait  much  longer." 

The  waiter  appeared  again  and 
added  the  coffee  to  the  bill. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  girl,  "you 
needn't  stand  here." 

The  waiter  withdrew.  Hillyard 
smiled  and  began  his  omelet,  which  had 
been  brought  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  believe  I  am 


right  in  saying  that  you  haven't  got 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  your 
bill,"  put  in  Hillyard,  at  last,  in  a  low 
tone.  "  The  manager,  I  fear,  is  of  the 
same  opinion." 

For  a  moment  her  eyes  flashed  in- 
dignantly ;  the  mouth  quivered. 

"How  dare  you  speak  to  me  like 
that!"  she  said.  "What  do  you  take 
me  for  ! " 

I  take  you  for  what  you  are — a 
lady,"  he  answered  gently. 

The  answer  flabbergasted  her  for  a 
moment.  She  could  not  meet  his  scru- 
tinizing gaze. 

"Pray  allow  me  the  favor  of  adding 
your  bill  to  mine,"  he  continued  calmly. 
"You  must  admit  that  you  are  in  an 
awkward  corner,  and  that  your  friend 
is  a  myth." 

The  waiter,  somewhat  agitated,  drew 
near  again. 

"  Curacoa,"  he  ordered  sharply,  and 
the  gentleman  with  the  napkin  disap- 
peared with  remarkable  celerity. 

"Really,"  stammered  the  girl,  "I — I 
— don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"I  mean  what  I  say,"  he  answered 
firmly.  "I  will  repeat  it  again  if  you 
wish.  I  don't  believe  you  have  the 
money  with — " 

She  motioned  him  to  desist. 

"Hush!  hush!  You  have  no  right 
to  say  that.    Don't,  please  don't." 

Her  earnest  entreaty  compelled  him 
to  stop. 

"You  can  not  deny  that  I  am 
right?"  he  demanded,  in  a  manner 
that  plainly  showed  he  would  have  a 
direct  answer. 

Her  face  was  a  deep  crimson. 

"Yes,  you  are  right,"  she  replied 
at  length,  but  with  a  great  effort.  "  It 
was  very  wrong,  very  wrong,  I  know, 
but  I  was  so — so  hungry,  and  I  thought 
that—" 

"That  it  was  possible  you  would 
meet  with  a  good  Samaritan,"  put  in 
Hillyard,  accurately  divining  her 
thoughts.  "  A  very  risky  game  to 
play.  Suppose  you  had  not  met  me — 
what  then  ?  " 

She  laughed  uneasily. 

"  But  you  see,  I  did  meet  you." 

"  Yet  you  seem  very  reluctant  to  al- 
low me  to  add  your  bill  to  mine." 

The  color  flamed  her  cheeks  again. 

"It  must  be  a  loan,"  she  declared, 
emphatically.  "I  came  in  here  in  sheer 
desperation.  You  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  be  poor,  and  oh,  so  hungry." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  answered,  quietly. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  whispered, 
gently.  I  did  not  know.  I  had  no 
idea.    I  never  thought — " 

"Pray  don't  apologize,"  he  inter- 
rupted, again  assuming  his  lighter 
vein.  "If  you  are  really  sorry  you  will 
pass  me  your  bill." 

"  Believe  me,"  she  replied  gratefully, 
handing  him  the  flimsy  bit  of  paper. 
"I  am  truly  grateful.  Fortune  has 
not  been  too  kind  to  me  of  late." 

"  Nor  to  me,"  said  Hillyard.  "Dame 
fortune  is  a  fickle  jade,  and  has  to  be 
treated  accordingly.  Woo  her  too  much, 
she  often  turns  and  rends  you.  Treat 
her  with  indifference  and  she  will  veer 
around  and  fawn  upon  you. 

"She  has,  at  any  rate,  been  good  to 
me  to-night,"  said  the  girl.  "One  mo- 
ment. I  shall  consider  this  bill  a  debt 
of  honor.  Where  can  I  send  you  the 
amount  ?  It — it  is  not  too  much,  is 
it?" 

"Too  much  for  you  to  pay  now, 
though,"  he  answered,  laughing. 

He  produced  his  card,  which  bore  his 
name  and  address.  She  put  it  care- 
fully in  her  purse. 

' '  I  will  send  you  the  amount  to-mor- 
row," she  declared. 

Hillyard  smiled. 

"To  what  address  shall  I  write  an 
acknowledgment  ?  " 

"Oh,  Miss  Delling,  care  of  Malley's 
library,  Westminster  Bridge  road." 
she  replied  hurriedly.  "There  will  be 
no  occasion  to  reply,"  she  hastened  to 
add. 

Hillyard  made  a  careful  note  of  the 
address. 

The  account  was  settled.  As  they 
quitted  the  shop  the  manager  bowed 
and  smiled  in  a  manner  that  bafQes 
description. 

"May  I  see  you  to  your  door?" 
asked  Hillyard. 

"  No,  I  would  rather  you  would  not, 
thank  you." 


"Then  I  insist  on  seeing  you  into  a  I 
cab." 

"No,  I  really—" 
"  Come,  I  insist." 

And  before  she  could  make  further 
remonstrance  he  had  hailed  a  hansom. 
He  put  her  inside  and  handed  the  man 
two  shillings. 

"  I  have  paid  your  fare.  Where  to  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  the  cabman,  thank  you." 

"Certainly,"  he  said,  rather  coldly. 
"  If  that  is  your  wish."  He  raised  his 
hat.  "Goodnight." 

"Thank  you,  oh,  so  much  for  your 

goodness.  Goodnight." 

•  In  another  moment  she  had  gone. 
*         «         »         *  « 

"Hillyard,  congratulate  me,"  cried 
Fairleigh,  a  handsome  young  fellow, 
overflowing  with  good  spirits,  hurrying 
into  his  friend's  comfortable  chambers. 
"  I'm  engaged." 

"I  do  congratulate  you  most 
heartily,"  returned  Hillyard,  warmly. 
"Who  is  the  unfortunate  lady?"  he 
inquired  smiling. 

"A  Miss  Cunningham,  whom  I  met 
last  summer  at  a  friend's  house.  The 
best  girl  in  the  world,  I  assure  you." 

"They  are  always  that,"  answered 
Hillyard,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  be  so  beastly  sar- 
castic," put  in  Fairleigh,  "just  be- 
cause you've  never  been  in  love." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  asked 
Hillyard. 

"  Because  you  are  not  a  lady's  man 
at  all." 

"No,  perhaps  not,"  said  Hillyard. 

He  was  thinking  of  the  girl  whom  he 
had  met  at  the  restaurant.  Had 
he  made  such  a  bad  impression  on  her  ? 
He  knew  she  had  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  him.  In  short,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  at  first  sight. 

"Here,  let  me  show  you  her  por- 
trait," rattled  on  Fairleigh,  taking  a 
small  photograph  from  his  letter  case. 
There,  isn't  that  a  sweet  face  ?  " 

"Very,"  declared  Hillyard,  but  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness,  for  he  realized 
that  all  the  sunshine  had  gone  out  of 
his  life,  for  the  face  he  gazed  at  was 
the  face  of  the  girl  whom  he  had  be- 
friended. 

"It  is  just  like  my  ill  luck,"  he  mut- 
tered. 

"What's  that?"  cried  Fairleigh, 
sharply. 

"Nothing,  nothing.  I  hope  you  will 
be  very  happy." 

"  I'm  sure  we  shall.  Ta-ta,  old  man. 
I  must  be  off  now.    Fll  look  in  again 

soon." 

"No  wonder  she  gave  the  name  of 
Delling,"  mused  Hillyard,  bitterly. 

He  extracted  a  postal  order  from  his 
pocket  for  one  and  five  and  a  short  note, 
which  ran  : 

"  With  Miss  Delling's  sincere  thanks." 

"  Perhaps,"  he  thought,  "  I  ought  to 
tell  young  Fairleigh.  But  no  ;  it  would 
compromise  the  young  lady.  Better 
leave  it  as  it  is.    I  may  be  wrong." 

Then  he  settled  down  to  write  an 
article,  and  by  the  time  he  had  posted 
it  to  his  typist  it  was  9  o'clock  ;  so  he 
went  to  the  restaurant  where  he  had 
met  "  Miss  Delling." 

Needless  to  say,  he  ate  his  meal  in 
isolation. 

Three  months  passed  away.  Hill- 
yard was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of 
"Miss  Delling,"  though  he  had  visited 
Malley's  library  many  times.  Fairleigh 
had  gone  to  the  country  pending  his 
coming  marriage.  Hillyard  still  kept 
his  secret. 

It  was  a  strange  fate  that  one  day 
led  him  to  visit  his  typist's  to  call  for 
a  manuscript  which  he  especially 
wished  for.  But  when  "Miss  Delling" 
came  forward  in  answer  to  his  inquiry 
Hillyard  was  completely  taken  back. 

"You  have  certainly  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  keeping  out  of  my  way," 
he  stammered.  "Allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  engagement  to 
my  friend  Fairleigh,  Miss  Cunning- 
ham." 

The  girl  was  visibly  agitated. 

"  How  did  you  find  out  my  name  was 
Cunningham,  and  who  told  you  I  was 
engaged  ?  " 

My  friend  showed  me  your  por- 
trait." 

"There  is  some  mistake,"  she  whis- 
pered, hurriedly.  "Years  ago  my  fa- 
ther left  America  for  England,  taking 
with  him  my  twin  sister,  leaving  me 


with  my  mother  in  America.  My  fa- 
ther died,  and  shortly  after,  my 
mother.  My  name  is  Cunningham, 
and  I  have  been  trying  for  months  to 
find  the  whereabouts  of  my  sister. 
None  will  ever  know  what  a  struggle  I 
have  had  for  existence.  Can  you  help 
me  learn  whether  your  friend  is  en- 
gaged to  my  sister  ?  " 

"Believe  me;  I  will  do  all  I  can," 
returned  Hillyard.  "Give  me  three 
days.  This  is  Tuesday.  Will  you  meet 
me  at  the  restaurant  on  Friday  even- 
ing at  7  ?  " 

She  smiled  an  assent. 

They  dined  together  on  Friday — a 
happy  pair.  Fairleigh  was  indeed  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Cunningham's  twin  sis- 
ter, and  all  the  mystery  was  cleared 
up. 

"  But  why  did  you  not  give  me  your 
proper  name  ?  "  asked  Hillyard. 

"  You — you  see  you  were  quite  a 
stranger  to  me.  I  thought  it  was  bet- 
ter we  should  not  meet  again,"  she 
answered  shyly. 

The  Fates  have  thought  otherwise," 
he  said  smiling.  "Fate  has  brought 
us  together  again.  This  time  you  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  adding  your  bill 
to  mine  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause. 

"Dearest,"  he  whispered,  very 
softly,  "won't — won't  you  add  your 
life  to  mine ,  for  me  to  keep  always ; 
for  better,  for  worse,  till — " 

Their  eyes  met.  It  was  enough. — 
Penny  Pictorial  Magazine. 


Two  United  States  Supreme  Court  Jokes. 

An  eminent  lawyer,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  in  the  United  States,  was  in 
the  midst  of  an  argument  in  defense  of 
the  patent  rights  of  his  client  to  a  new- 
fangled collar  button  that  was  being 
unlawfully  manufactured  by  the  people 
of  the  other  side  of  the  case.  The 
distinguished  counsel  was  describing 
the  patent  referred  to,  and  its  many 
advantages,  when  Justice  Shiras  inter- 
rupted him,  and  in  a  most  serious  man- 
ner observed,  "I  should  like  to  ask 
the  learned  counsel  if  his  client  manu- 
factures a  collar  button  that  won't  roll 
under  the  bed  ?  " 

Of  course,  the  court  was  shocked. 
Some  young  people  in  the  seats  reserved 
for  spectators  tittered,  and  the  marshal, 
rapping  on  his  desk  with  his  gavel, 
roared,  "  Silence  in  this  honorable 
court ! "  The  eminent  counsel  main- 
tained his  gravity,  although  his  soul 
must  have  been  deeply  stirred,  and  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  turn  the 
incident  to  his  own  advantage,  saying, 
with  emphasis,  "  I  have  the  honor,  to 
inform  the  court  that  the  collar  button 
manufactured  by  my  client  is  unique  in 
that  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  but 
my  client  would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to 
patent  so  important  a  benefit  to  man- 
kind." 

The  only  other  time,  so  far  as  any- 
body can  remember,  that  a  joke  was 
perpetrated  in  the  Supreme  Court  was 
when  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Washington, 
was  arguing  a  case.  Some  people  insist 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  funny,  but 
made  his  remark  in  sober  earnestness. 
However,  Mr.  Wilson  was  arguing  a 
case  of  some  importance,  and  was 
dwelling  upon  propositions  that  were 
known  to  and  accepted  by  every  law 
student  in  the  country,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  late  Justice  Miller 
saying,  "  Cannot  the  counsel  safely  as- 
sume that  this  court  understands  the 
rudiments  of  law  ?  " 

"  I  made  that  mistake  in  the  lower 
court,"  retorted  Mr.  Wilson,  "or  this 
case  would  not  have  been  here  on  ap- 
peal."— Chicago  Record. 

A  Figure  of  Speech. 

A  strange  little  boy  who'd  been  to  school. 
And  was  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks, 

Discovered  that  nine,  when  upside  down. 
Would  pass  for  the  figure  six; 

So  when  asked  his  age  by  a  kind  old  dame. 
The  comical  youngster  said: 

"I'm  nine  when  I  stand  on  my  feet  like 
this, 

But  six  when  I  stand  on  my  head." 

 —Truth. 

Ask  a  person,  "  What  kind  of  a  noise 
annoys  an  oyster  ?  "  After  the  victim 
has  given  it  up,  he  is  told,  "A  noisy 
noise  annoys  an  oyster." 
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Nervousness. 

What  may  be  called  a  minor  degree 
of  neurasthenia  is  the  indefinite  con- 
dition called  "nervousness."  Sufferers 
from  it  are  not  incapacitated  for  busi- 
ness or  social  duties,  nor  are  they  se- 
riously ill,  like  the  confirmed  neuras- 
thenic, yet  their  existence  is  often  a 
pitiable  one.  They  are  restless  and 
unable  to  fix  the  mind  on  any  subject, 
sleep  is  disturbed,  and  often  there  is  an 
undefinable  fluttering  sensation  within 
the  chest.. 

They  may  have  a  good  appetite  and 
not  feel  ill  physically,  but  herein  lies 
their  great  danger,  for  they  persuade 
themselves  that  all  they  need  is  a  nerve 
tonic  of  some  sort,  a  little  stimulant, 
and  they  dose  themselves  with  various 
advertised  remedies,  one  after  another, 
or  begin  to  drink  a  little  wine  or 
spirits. 

The  stimulation  makes  them  feel  bet- 
ter for  a  time,  but  the  inevitable  re- 
action comes,  when  they  feel  worse 
than  before,  and  run  again  and  again 
to  the  bottle  of  "  tonic,"  or  drink  until 
they  become  confirmed  drug  takers  or 
dram  drinkers — and  which  is  worst 
it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

The  fatal  mistake  which  these  per- 
sons make  is  in  assuming  that  they  are 
not  ill  physically,  but  only  "nervous." 
In  almost  every  such  case  a  careful  ex- 
amination by  a  physician  will  bring  to 
light  disorder  of  some  organ,  and  show 
that  the  patient  is  physically  ill,  and 
should  be  treated  accordingly.  It  is 
not  nerve  tonics  or  stimulants  that  he 
needs,  but  a  course  of  medical  treat- 
ment— dietetic,  hygienic,  and  per- 
haps medicinal. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  the  digestion  is  at  fault. 
There  may  be  no  evident  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia — no  nausea,  distress  after 
eating,  or  eructations — the  food  may  be 
scarcely  digested  at  all.  The  stomach 
does  its  work,  perhaps,  in  the  prelim- 
inary digestion  of  the  food,  but  the  in- 
testines, where  the  assimilation  of  nu- 
triment is,  or  should  be  effected,  are 
at  fault. 

The  food  is  not  elaborated  into  such 
shape  that  it  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
lacteal  vessels  and  carried  to  the 
nerve  and  other  structures  that  need 
constant  renewing,  and  so  the  tissues 
suffer  from  partial  starvation. 

Furthermore,  the  imperfect  intes- 
tinal digestion  results  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  poisons,  which  are 
absorbed  and  cause  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Treatment  should  be  directed  to  the 
intestinal  trouble  and  not  to  the  "ner- 
vousness," which  will  speedily  disap- 
pear when  once  the  causal  condition 
has  been  cured. — Youth's  Companion. 

Tree-Climbing  Dogs. 

The  pack  had  many  interesting  pe- 
culiarities, but  none  more  so  than  the 
fact  that  four  of  them  climbed  trees. 
Only  one  of  the  hounds,  little  Jimmie, 
ever  tried  the  feat  •  but  of  the  fightex'S, 
not  only  Tony  and  Baldy  but  big  Turk 
climbed  every  tree  that  gave  them  any 
chance.  The  pinyons  and  cedars  were 
low,  multi-forked,  and  usually  sent  off 
branches  from  near  the  ground.  In 


Nobody  else  but 
me  puts  his  name 
on  lamp  chimneys 
—  there's  mighty 
good    reason  for 


that. 


Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


consequence  the  dogs  could,  by  in- 
dustrious effort,  work  their  way  al- 
most to  the  top.  Now  and  then  a  dog 
would  lose  his  footing  and  come  down 
with  a  whack  which  sounded  as  if  he 
must  be  disabled,  but  after  a  growl  and 
a  shake  he  would  start  up  the  tree  again. 
They  could  not  fight  well  while  in  a 
tree,  and  were  often  scratched  or 
knocked  to  the  ground  by  a  cougar  ;  and 
when  the  quarry  was  shot  out  of  its 
perch  and  seized  by  the  expectant 
throng  below,  the  dogs  in  the  tree, 
yelping  with  eager  excitement,  dived 
headlong  down  through  the  branches  re- 
gardless of  consequences. — From  "  With 
the  Cougar  Hounds,"  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  the  October  Scribner's. 
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Domestic  Hints. 

Chocolate  Caramels. — Into  a  sauce- 
pan put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated, 
unsweetened  chocolate.  Add  four 
ounces  of  butter,  a  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  a  gill  of  molasses,  a  gill  of  cream 
and  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Stir  this 
over  a  slow  fire  until  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  then  boil  it  until  it  cracks  when 
dropped  into  ice  water.  Turn  into 
greased  shallow  pans  to  the  depth  of 
half  an  inch  and  stand  aside  to  cool. 
When  nearly  cold  mark  the  caramels 
into  squares. 

Bluefish  Fried.  —  Split  a  well- 
cleaned  bluefish  through  the  back,  cut 
each  half  into  three  pieces,  season  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  seasoning  salt,  let- 
ting lie  one-half  hour  ;  then  roll  the  fish 
in  flour  ;  melt  one  tablespoonful  of  lard 
or  fat  in  a  frying-pan  ;  fry  light  brown 
on  both  sides  ;  when  all  are  fried  ar- 
range them  on  a  hot  dish  and  serve  with 
French  fried  potatoes  and  mustard 
sauce,  or  without  any  sauce.  Bluefish 
fried  in  larding  pork  is  excellent. 

Little  Neck  Clam  Fritters. — Chop 
medium  fine  seventy-five  Little  Necks. 
To  a  pint  of  flour  add  the  beaten  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
of  lemon  juice,  a  dash  of  cayenne  and  an 
ounce  of  melted  butter.  Mix  well,  and 
make  a  batter  by  adding  about  a  gill  of 
milk.  Add  the  clams,  and  if  the  batter 
is  too  thick  add  a  little  of  the  clam 
broth.  To  make  them  light  beat  the 
mixture  well ;  drop  spoonfuls  of  it  in 
very  hot  fat,  and  fry  to  a  golden  brown. 

Calf's  Brains. — The  brains,  after  be- 
ing cleansed,  boiled  and  cut  into  small 
collops,  must  be  added  to  some  well- 
seasoned  white  sauce,  previously  made 
hot.  Mix  them  lightly  in  this,  and  then 
put  this  preparation  into  some  fancy 
paper  cases,  strew  fried  breadcrumbs 
upon  the  tops,  then  put  it  into  the  oven 
for  a  few  minutes,  take  them  out,  and 
dish  up  the  cases  on  a  napkin  with  fried 
parsley,  and  serve  very  hot.  Ham, 
tongue,  mushrooms,  truffles  or  any  kind 
of  pickles  may  be  added  in  small  quanti- 
ties.   

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Surplus  juices  from  pickling,  pre- 
serving and  canning  peaches  and  other 
fruits  should  be  carefully  served  for 
pudding  sauces,  mince  pies,  etc.,  later 
in  the  year. 

Hominy  croquettes  are  delicious  foi 
breakfast.  Soften  one  cupful  of  cold 
cooked  hominy  with  a  little  hot  milk. 
Add  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Salt 
the  mixture  to  taste,  when  it  is  cold 
form  into  croquettes.    Fry  in  deep  fat. 

To  prepare  grape  juice,  cover  the 
grapes  with  water  and  let  them  boil 
until  the  skins  crack  open.  Then  put 
them  into  jelly  bags  and  allow  them 
to  drip  over  night.  In  the  morning  dis- 
solve thoroughly  in  the  juice.  Seal 
carefully  in  jars. 

A  simple  cure  for  a  felon  is  as  follows  : 
As  soon  as  the  parts  begin  to  swell,  get 
the  tincture  of  lobelia,  and  wrap  the 
part  affected  with  cloth  saturated 
thoroughly  with  the  tincture,  and  the 
felon  is  dead.  An  old  physican  says 
that  he  has  known  it  to  cure  in  scores 
of  cases,  and  it  never  fails  if  applied  in 
season.  A  cure  for  bone  felon  is  much 
the  same.  As  soon  as  the  disease  is 
felt,  put  directly  over  the  spot  a  blister 
of  Spanish  fly  about  the  size  of  the 


thumb  nail,  and  let  it  remain  for  six 
hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time, 
directly  under  the  surface  of  the  blister 
may  be  seen  the  felon,  which  can  be 
instantly  taken  out  with  the  point  of  a 
needle  or  a  lancet. 

To  clear  soup  stock  remove  every 
particle  of  fat  and  add  more  seasoning 
if  needed.  To  each  quart  of  stock  al- 
low the  white  and  shell  of  one  egg. 
Beat  the  egg  lightly,  crush  the  shell 
and  add  both  to  the  cold  stock,  then 
place  all  together  over  the  fire.  Stir 
constantly  until  the  boiling  point  is 
reached,  boil  two  minutes,  cover,  let 
simmer  twenty  minutes  and  strain 
through  a  double  thickness  of  cheese 
cloth  placed  over  a  fine  strainer. 


Educational. 

GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPENBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  BasinesB 
Kzperlente. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.   Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

write  for  information. 


In 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

••A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R   L  DURHAM. 

President. 


Write  lor  new  illustrated  60-pa2e 
Catalogue,  Free. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAIT  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  a  master  in  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLBR  COLLEQB, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

/V\     I L  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book- 
keeper at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  UecliaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sah  Francisco,  Cax. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  DER  HAILLKH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assav,  JlO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  tfiO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


TEis  is  the  word  as  it  is  written  on 
the  dial  of  the  best  watches  made 
in  the  world.  TEe  works  under 
the  dial  also  bear  the  word  "Elgin" 
and  are  all  that  ingenuity,  science, 
art  and  skill  can  do  to  make 
a  perfect  timepiece.  TEe  Watch 
Word  is  Elgin  the  world  around. 

Sold  by  jewelers  everywhere. 
Illustrated  booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  111. 


"Testing  the  Eyes  by 

Is  the  title  of  a  booklet  which  we  have  just 
published  and  which  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application  from  any  of  our  four  stores. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND   456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO   526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON   115  East  Main  Street. 

HIQH=CLASS 

TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely 
fitting  apparel  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  has,  ever  since 
history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intri- 
cate than  important.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  408  Kearny  St. 

SAN    FKANOISCO,  CAL. 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 

REAL  ESTATE 
AGENCY, 

SAN  LEANDRO, 

ALAHBDA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

This  vicinity  Is  the  best  In  the  State  for 
HOMES  AND  INVESTMENTS. 
Six  miles  south  of  Oaliland  and  fifteen  from  San 

Francisco.   For  information  write 
J.  LI^FOOT  &  CO.,  San  Leandro,  California. 

Established  20  Years.  Incorporated  in  1900. 

The  W.  A.  Mackinder  Co. 

(  Incorporated  ) 
:::  dealer  in  :;: 

Real  ^  Estate, 

ST.  HELENA, 

NAPA  COUNTY,   CALIFORNIA. 

Send  for  free  copy  Napa  County  Vilicultiirist , 
containing  Property  List. 


J.  H.  BOKE.  T.  N.  MODNT, 

Notary  Public  and 
Record  Searcher. 

MOUNT  &  BOKE, 

Real  Estate,  Insurance, 

^RECORD  SEARCHING,^ 

rsj  P%  F»     .  CrtL. 

Have  a  large  and  complete  line  of  fine  properties 
for  sale  or  exchange 

Twenty  years'  experience  in  our  line  of  business 
In  Napa  county  puts  us  in  the  front  rank  and 
makes  It  advantageous  to  purchasers  to  call  on  or 
correspond  with  us  before  buying. 

CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 
Send  for  list.   D.  J.  WEST,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  16,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   69«@69H  73%®7S% 

Thursday   69%m»ii  72%@7i% 

Friday   695^@70^  72%@73X 

Saturday   69X®70X  73H@74 

Monday   70JS@70V4         74  ®73X 

Tuesday   71  ®70H  7iH®73% 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   35^@35!i  37%®Z7% 

Thursday   35H@35X  37«@37« 

Friday   S5X®35H  37?i@37M 

Saturday   35W@3o«  373£@379i 

Monday  84X@S5«      37  @37H 

Tuesday     35X@35  37%®37H 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday   97X@ 

Friday   97«@ 

Saturday   97 

Monday   97«@ 

Tuesday   97% 

Wednesday   97?S 

WHEAT. 

The  market  for  wheat  has  developed 
little  of  an  encouraging  character  the 
past  week  for  the  producing  interests. 
The  gambling  and  bucket  shop  crowd  con- 
tinue to  shout  about  booms  in  prospect, 
their  old  cry  to  get  suckers,  and  after 
they  have  gotten  them  to  keep  them  on 
the  string.  These  same  boom  shouters 
are  eternally  shorting  the  market  or  sell- 
ing futures,  for  that  is  their  business,  but 
they  talk  differently  from  the  way  they 
act,  for  the  reason  that  they  want  some- 
body to  buy  their  grain  on  paper  or  their 
contracts,  so  they  will  have  a  chance  to 
sell.  Just  like  a  shrewd  horse  dealer  will 
endeavor  to  make  others  believe  that  the 
animal  he  is  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  is  a 
bargain  at  a  much  bigger  price  than 
asked,  but  he  wants  to  let  some  one  else 
in  on  the  ground  floor  and  receive  the  full 
benefit.  These  people  who  are  constantly 
scheming,  as  they  tell  it,  to  benefit  others, 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  out  any  of 
their  own  money.  They  prefer  taking  in 
cash  from  their  victims.  This  gambling 
in  wheat  has  done  and  is  doing  fully  as 
much  if  not  more  to  keep  prices  at  low 
and  unprofitable  levels  than  any  other 
cause,  as  it  greatly  encourages  the  pro- 
duction without  increasing  the  consump- 
tion an  iota.  Shippers  are  doing  consid- 
erable loading  at  this  port,  but  it  is  mostly 
out  of  their  own  reserves.  They  are  doing 
little  or  no  buying,  except  at  prices  decid- 
edly in  their  favor.  Ocean  freights  are 
showing  some  weakness,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  wheat. 

California  Milling   1  00  @1  03X 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   05  @  97H 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®  98M 

Washington  Blue  Stem   97H®1  03X 

Washington  Club   95  @  97J4 

Off  qualities  wheat   90  @  nVt 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-01. 

Llv.  quotations          686'/id®6s7d  5s9d@5s9i4d 

Freight  rates   42H@458  34@38j^8 

Local  market  «  01«®1  033i  95®97W 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  97@97Jc. 

May,  1902,  dehvery,  $1.02J@1.02J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  97|@97ic;  May,  1902,  $1.02J@  . 

FLOUR. 

The  outward  movement  is  of  fair  vol- 
ume, but  most  of  the  flour  being  shipped 
is  either  on  consignment  or  contract. 
There  is  an  easy  tone  to  the  market,  cut- 
ting of  rates  being  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  especially  where  deliveries 
of  noteworthy  size  are  being  effected. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  H  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  2S@3  SO 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®8  25 

BARLEY. 
Although  the  outward  movement  has 
been  fairly  active,  and  barley  is  still  going 
aboard  ship,  mainly  for  Europe,  not  much 


is  now  changing  hands  at  this  center  on 
foreign  account.  Choice  Chevalier  is  in- 
quired for,  and  round  lots  of  the  same 
could  be  placed  to  fair  advantage,  but  this 
variety  and  grade  of  barley  is  not  offering 
in  noteworthy  quantity.  Feed  descrip- 
tions are  receiving  some  attention  on  local 
account,  with  enough  of  the  same  on  mar- 
ket to  accommodate  the  demand.  In 
quotable  values  for  either  brewing  or  feed 
barley  there  are  no  changes  of  conse- 
quence to  note. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72)4®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  82i4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   97^®1  02H 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  @  90 

OATS. 

The  market  has  been  ruling  moderately 
firm,  more  owing  to  the  recent  tolerably 
free  purchasing  on  Government  account 
than  from  any  other  cause.  Local  dealers 
are  not  inclined  to  operate  freely  or  to 
purchase  heavily  ahead  at  full  current 
rates.  Seed  oats  continue  in  fair  request 
and  in  a  small  way  desirable  qualities  are 
selling  above  prices  quoted. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  ®1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  00  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  00  @1  174 

Milling   1  15  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  22^®!  Z!'/, 

Black  Russian   85  ®1  15 

Red   95  ®1  20 

CORN. 

Spot  stocks  are  of  very  moderate  vol- 
ume, and  are  principally  Eastern  product. 
Prices  continue  at  a  high  range,  but  no 
large  quantities  could  be  placed  at  figures 
now  prevailing.  With  any  material  in- 
crease in  offerings,  values  would  speedily 
drop  to  lower  levels. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  70  @]  75 

Large  Yellow   I  65  ®1  70 

Small  Yellow   1  75  ®  

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)          1  55  ®1  60 

RYE. 

Values  remain  at  a  low  range,  there  be- 
ing little  inquiry,  either  for  shipment  or 
local  account. 

Good  to  choice,  new   77^®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Although  there  have  been  no  notewor- 
thy receipts  or  offerings  thus  far  this  sea- 
son, local  millers  are  very  conservative  in 
their  expressed  ideas  of  values. 

Good  to  choice   1  50  ®1  60 

BEANS. 

With  new  crop  arriving  rather  freely, 
the  market  is  naturally  showing  weak- 
ness. The  majority  of  buyers  are  pro- 
ceeding with  more  than  ordinary  caution, 
owing  to  values  for  most  varieties  having 
been  lately  on  a  high  plane,  in  conse- 
quence of  light  crops  during  the  past  two 
seasons,  with  a  very  good  shipping  de- 
mand in  the  meantime.  While  the  mar- 
ket is  weak,  the  establishment  of  low  or 
unremunerative  figures  for  growers  this 
season  is  not  probable.  A  tramp  steamer 
on  the  Cape  Horn  route  cleared  this  week 
with  about  7500  bags  beans  for  New  York. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  !bs   3  50  ®4  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  40  ®3  60 

Lady  Washington   2  20  ®2  40 

Pinks   2  30  ®2  .V) 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  .^0  ®2  50 

Reds   3  00  ®3  25 

Red  Kidney   3  bO  @4  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  40  @4  7.'i 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ®1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  is  no  improvement  to  record  in 
the  condition  of  the  market,  and  none 
likely  to  be  experienced  in  the  near 
future.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  Green  or  Blue  Peas,  stocks  of 
which  are  heavier  than  for  a  long  time, 
owing  to  the  recent  large  increase  in  acre- 
age in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
mainly  in  Salinas  section. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  25  @1  75 

Nlles  Peas   1  50  @1  60 

WOOL. 

Market  is  ruling  quiet,  with  no  quota- 
ble changes  to  record  in  values.  Of  such 
wools  as  have  been  lately  in  most  active 
request,  viz.:  good  to  choice  Northern 
Fall,  there  are  no  offerings  of  consequence 
at  this  date.  Heavy  and  defective  Fall, 
and  coarse  Oregon  and  Nevada  fleeces  are 
most  in  evidence.  These  are  held  at 
generally  unchanged  values,  but  are  not 
at  present  in  request  from  either  manu- 
facturers or  dealers.  The  steamer  Hy- 
ades,  sailing  this  week  for  New  York, 
took  57,500  pounds  wool  as  part  cargo. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7mos   7  9  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @I3 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 


Northern  Mountain,  free   9  @11 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  ®9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6'/4®  8>4 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7H®  9 

HOPS. 

The  market  is  not  showing  much  activ- 
ity, nor  is  it  noteworthy  for  firmness, 
shippers  might  take  hold  in  something 
like  wholesale  fashion  at  10@12c  for  good 
to  choice,  but  growers  generally  are  con- 
tending for  better  figures.  For  strictly 
fancy  13c  is  obtainable,  possibly  a  little 
more  on  local  account  for  some  very 
favorite  marks,  but  in  the  main  offerings 
are  not  meeting  with  any  marked  atten- 
tion or  spirited  competition  in  bids  from 
either  shippers  or  local  dealers. 
Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  @13 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  market  for  hay  shows  much  the 
same  condition  as  previously  noted,  being 
moderately  firm  at  prevailing  rates  for 
good  to  choice  qualities,  and  fairly  steady 
for  the  lower  grades.  An  occasional  fancy 
lot  of  stable  hay  is  commanding  up  to 
$11.50,  but  this  figure  is  realized  more  in  a 
jobbing  than  in  a  wholesale  way.  Straw 
is  commanding  a  moderate  advance  over 
recent  rather  low  figures  current. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  O0@ll  EO 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  SO®  10  50 

Oat   6  50®  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Barley   5  50®  8  CO 

Alfalfa   8  00®10BO 

Clover   5  60®  7  00 

Stock   S  00®  6  00 

Compressed   8  00®  11  00 

Straw,  V  bale   25®  45 

MILLSTUFPS. 
There  have  been  fairly  liberal  receipts 
of  Bran,  and  tendency  has  been  to  lower 
figures.  Dealers  are  operating  lightly, 
and  refuse  to  purchase  for  future  delivery 
at  anything  near  current  rates.  Other 
mill  offal  was  not  in  heavy  supply,  neither 
was  it  much  sought  after.  Prices  for 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  remained 
about  as  last  quoted. 

Bran,  »  ton   19  50®80  50 

Middlings   20  O0@22  CO 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  50@ao  50 

Barley,  Rolled    16  60®  17  00 

Cornmeal    34  00®  

Cracked  Corn   35  00®  

SEEDS. 

Business  doing  in  Mustard  Seed  is  of 
fair  volume,  values  showing  no  quotable 
change.  Trieste  or  Brown  Mustard  being 
in  heaviest  supply,  inclines  most  in  favor 
of  buyers.  A  shipment  of  126,000  lbs. 
went  forward  this  week  per  steamer  for 
Antwerp,  and  110,300  lbs.  went  forward 
by  water  route  for  New  York.  Other 
seeds  quoted  below  are  ruling  quiet,  val- 
ues for  same  showing  no  appreciable 
changes. 

Per  cU. 

Flax   2  65@8  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  15@3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste    2  8o@3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   85<®  5% 

Rape   m®  2i< 

Hemp   8m®  84 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this 
line,  and  that  the  market  will  show  any 
special  life  during  the  next  few  months  is 
not  probable.  Values  are  quotably  un- 
changed, but  for  the  time  beingare  largely 
nominal. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7ii®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x30,  spot. . .  7  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  B)S  3i  @36 

Woolsacks,  SK  lbs  83  ®34 

Fleece  Twine   84®— 

Gunnies   —®— 

Bean  Bags   54®  6=K 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6H,  6,  64 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  74 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  last  quoted  advance  on  Hides  con- 
tinues to  be  maintained,  with  demand  fair. 
The  inquiry  for  Pelts  is  not  particularly 
active,  but  prices  remain  practically  as 
before.  Tallow  is  in  good  request  for 
shipment  and  is  readily  commanding  full 
current  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  fuU  figures. 
CuUs  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  sUps,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  OuUs. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  58  tbs   11  ®—  94@— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs         10  ®—  849— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  B>s   9  ®—      8  ®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  lbs..  9  @—  8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  B>s..   9  @-      8  @— 

Stags   64@— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—     14  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts..  15  ®—    13  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  ®—     16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75  ® — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  23  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         123  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  ®1  25 


Dry  Colts' Hides   SO  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   75  @l  00 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  Ift  skin   80  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   10  @  28 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  ®  54 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  ®  44 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  374 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Values  are  ruling  steady,  with  no  very 
heavy  spot  offerings  and  a  fair  inquiry, 
more  especially  for  Extracted.  A  sailing 
vessel,  clearing  the  past  week  for  Eng- 
land, took  as  part  cargo  575  cases  Ex- 
tracted honey,  and  453  cases  Extracted 
went  by  sail  for  New  York. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44@— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @— 

White  Comb,  IB)  frames  10  ®12 

Amber  Comb   7  ®  9 

Dark  Comb   6  97 

BEESWAX. 
No    heavy  quantities    arriving,  and 
stocks  are  given  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  accumulate  to  any  noteworthy  extent. 
Values  are  without  quotable  change. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  n>  28  ®28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
It  the  market  for  Beef  there  have  been 
no  special  changes  since  last  review,  offer- 
ings keeping  fully  apace  with  require- 
ments. Mutton  market  showed  an  easy 
tone,  without  any  quotable  decline.  Large 
Lamb  was  in  good  supply  and  inclined  in 
favor  of  consumers.  Veal  is  arriving 
rather  freely  and  market  lacks  firmness. 
Hogs  sold  at  much  the  same  figures  as 
proceeding  week,  but  arrivals  were  rather 
heavy  as  compared  with  the  immediate 
demand  at  prices  ruling. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          6  ®  64 

Beef,  second  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   54®— 

Mutton — ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   64®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5%®  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5%®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard   SK®  5K 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7!4@  74 

Veal,  small,  ^ft>   7  ®  9 

Veal,  large,     lb   7  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   74®  8 

POULTRY. 
The  market  has  been  in  decidedly  un- 
satisfactory shape  for  the  selling  interest 
most  of  the  time  since  last  review.  Con- 
tinued free  arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry,  in 
connection  with  hot  weather  and  the 
opening  of  the  wild  duck  season,  combined 
to  make  a  demoralized  market  for  poul- 
try. During  the  past  few  days,  with 
cooler  weather  and  lighter  offerings,  the 
market  has  shown  a  better  tone,  but  in 
the  matter  of  quotable  values  there  has 
been  no  pronounced  recovery. 

Young  Turkeys,  full  grown   13  ®  16 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   8  00  ®5  00 

Roosters,  old   3  60  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   3  50  ®4  50 

Fryers   3  00  @3  25 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®3  SO 

Broilers,  small   2  60  ®3  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   3  00  ®S  SO 

Ducks,  young,     dozen   3  SO  04  60 

Geese,  f(  pair   1  50  ®1  75 

Goslings,  Ifi  pair   1  50  @1  76 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  ®  — 

Pigeons,  young    1  76  ®2  00 

BUTTER. 
Strictly  choice  to  select  fresh  is  not  in 
heavy  stock,  and  is  being  held  at  tolerably 
stiff  figures,  as  high  as  32c.  being  asked  in 
a  small  way  for  some  brands  in  high  re- 
pute with  the  trade.  For  fresh  which  Is 
not  up  to  the  top  notch  in  every  respect, 
however,  there  is  little  demand,  most  con- 
sumers being  now  on  ice-house  butter,  of 
which  there  is  no  scarcity. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   28  @— 

Creamery,  fiists   24  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   21  ®22 

Dairy,  select   23  @24 

Dairy,  firsts   20  @21 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @— 

Mixed  store   14  ®16 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @21 

Pickled  Roll,  ¥  lb   19  ®21 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  selec*    18  ®20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®174 

CHEESE. 
There  is  a  fair  movement,  but  purchases 
are  mostly  for  immediate  needs,  dealers 
not  being  disposed  to  stock  up  heavily  at 
current  rates.  Supplies  are  not  heavy  of 
either  domestic  or  Eastern  product,  the 
latter  selling  mainly  within  range  of 
13(^1 5c. 

California,  fancy  fiat, new   114@I24 

California,  good  to  choice   in4@li4 

California,  fair  to  good   94®I04 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   12  ®I3 

EGGS. 

Prices  for  select  fresh  have  been 
crowded  further  upward  since  date  of  last 
review,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
trade  more  completely  on  to  cold  storage 
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stock,  supplies  of  the  latter  being-  heavy. 
Fresh  eg-gs  which  showed  mixed  colors 
and  irregular  quality  would  not  in  some 
instances  command  as  much  as  was  asked 
for  No.  1  eggs  out  of  ice-house. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  39  @40 
California,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  32H®37'/4 

California,  good  to  choice  store   22Hffi27!4 

California,  common  to  fair  store   18  @20 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   20  @25 

Cold  Storage   20  @25 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  were  in  fair  supply,  with  de- 
mand not  very  brisk,  and  the  market  in- 
clined against  sellers,  although  quotable 
values  showed  no  marked  reduction. 
Green  Corn  was  in  light  receipt,  mostly 
under  choice,  and  will  soon  be  a  back 
number.  Tomatoes  are  not  arriving  in 
very  heavy  quantity,  but  of  other  than 
strictly  choice,  there  are  more  on  market 
than  required  for  immediate  needs,  still 
not  enough  to  warrant  canners  taking 
hold.  Lima  Beans  are  in  fair  supply,  but 
are  bringing  comparatively  good  figures. 
String  Beans  are  mostly  under  choice 
and  such  sell  slowly. 

Beans,  String,     lb   2H@  SYi 

Beans,  Lima,  *  lb   3  @  SV, 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  fl>s. . .    50  @  75 

Cauliflower,  1*  dozen   40  ®  50 

Corn,  Green,  *  sack   50  @1  00 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,    large  crate.     75  @1  25 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  1?  large  box   25  @  40 

Egg  Plant,  f»  box   40   @  50 

Garlic,  IS  ft)   2!4®  3!4 

Okra,  Green,  ^  t  ox   50  @  75 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ^  cental        1  00  @I  25 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,     ft   2Y,@  3 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  sack   40  @  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  f(  box   50  @  60 

Squash  Summer,     small  box   —  @  — 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box..     35  @  50 

Tomatoes,  ^  large  box   25  @  40 

Tomatoes,  ^  small  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

The  market  has  continued  slow  since 
last  review,  and  has  been  as  a  whole  de- 
void of  firmness,  but  lack  of  strength  has 
been  confined  more  especially  to  shipping 
grades,  these  being  most  in  evidence,  with 
very  little  inquiry  from  outside  sections. 
Colorado  is  getting  most  of  the  Eastern 
business,  her  freight  rates  being  about 
25c.  per  cental  lower  than  from  here. 
Thus  Colorado  can  realize  $8  per  ton  more 
than  is  asked  here  and  retain  the  Eastern 
orders.  Fancy  qualities  of  Burbanks  are 
bringing  on  local  account  tolerably  firm 
figures. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ^  100  lbs   1  15  @1  40 

San  Leandro,  in  sacks,  ^  cental         1  00  @1  25 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,     cental. .     50  @  85 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  In  sacks   90  @1  15 

Sweets,  new,  1  cental   50  @  90 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  Apple  market  showed  firmness  for 
choice  to  select,  especially  for  high  grade 
4-tier  stock,  with  not  much  of  this  de- 
scription offering  on  the  spot  or  to  arrive. 
Inferior  and  defective  Apples  were  in  lib- 
eral supply,  and  for  this  sort  low  prices 
ruled.  Pears  of  the  Winter  Nelis  and 
other  late  varieties  are  in  moderate  sup- 
ply, with  demand  not  very  brisk,  and  only 
for  best  qualities  can  the  market  be  said 
to  favor  sellers.  Most  offerings  are  too 
green  and  hard  to  be  desirable  for  imme- 
diate use.  Peaches  are  not  making  much 
of  a  showing,  the  season  for  this  fruit 
being  well  advanced  ;  such  as  are  of  desir- 
able quality  are  being  favored  with  a  tol- 
erably stiff  market.  Table  Grapes  sold  to 
a  little  better  advantage  than  preceding 
week,  arrivals  and  offerings  being  on  the 
decrease.  Wine  Grapes,  on  the  other 
hand,  ruled  easier,  due  mainly  to  the  qual- 
ity of  most  offerings  averaging  poorer 
than  at  beginning  of  the  season.  Plums 
were  in  such  light  supply  as  to  hardly 
warrant  a  quotation.  Figs  were  not  in 
large  receipt,  but  were  mainly  of  ordinary 
quality,  and  moved  slowly  at  prices  rather 
favorable  to  buyers.  Berries  ruled  fairly 
steady,  with  supply  and  demand  both  of  a 
slow  order.  Melons  were  in  fair  demand 
most  of  the  week  at  generally  unchanged 
values. 

Apples,  fancy,     4-tier  box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  1*  50-lb.  box  .  50®  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^50-lb.  box.      3.5®  50 

Apples,  green,  *  50-lb  box   35®  60 

Blackberries,     chest   3  00®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,  1*  crate   65®  1  25 

Figs,  f  drawer  and  box   30®  75 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  ?-  crate   60®  85 

Grapes,  Isabella,  ^  crate   60®  85 

Grapes,  Black,     crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,     crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ?l  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Zintandel,  *  ton   28  00(g31  00 

Grapes,  .White,      ton   20  00@26  00 

Logan  Berries,     chest   5  00®  6  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,     crate   40®  75 

Peaches,     box   65®  1  00 

Pears,  Winter  Nells, ^  10-ft>.  box....      75®  1  25 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^  box   40®  75 

Persimmons,     box   50®  1  00 

Plums.  f(  box   40®  75 

Pomegranates,  V  box   75®  1  00 

Prunes,    crate   50®  1  00 

Quinces,    box   5C@  75 


Raspberries,  *  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest..  6  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Watermelons,  ^  100    3  00@I5  00 

Whortleberries,     lb   5®  7 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  quiet  throughout,  and  in  the 
main  is  lacking  in  firmness,  not  on  account 
of  any  undue  selling  pressure,  but  owing 
to  absence  of  shipping  orders  of  note- 
worthy magnitude  and  apathy  of  Eastern 
and  foreign  buyers.  The  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  Prune  and  Raisin  markets  is 
said  by  some  handlers  to  have  consider- 
able to  do  with  the  existing  dullness, 
driving  Eastern,  foreign  and  local  buyers 
out  of  the  market  temporarily,  to  await 
the  final  outcome,  or  the  result  of  the 
straightening  of  the  entanglements  which 
have  been  lately  playing  more  or  less 
havoc  with  previous  calculations  and  pre- 
viously fixed  values,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  latter.  Whatever  the  cause,  or  com- 
bination of  causes,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  market  is  decidedly  slow.  Holders 
are  desirous  of  reducing  stocks  and  do  not 
appear  averse  to  granting  concessions,  if 
by  so  doing  transfers  of  noteworthy  mag- 
nitude can  be  effected.  To  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  g-eneral  condition  of  the 
market,  quotations  are  marked  down 
about  half  a  cent  on  Royal  Apricots, 
Bartlett  Pears,  and  evaporated  Apples 
other  than  choice  to  fancy.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  wholesale  trading  of  conse- 
quence, however,  values  for  the  moment 
are  not  well  defined,  leaving  quotations 
largely  nominal.  To  effect  free  purchases, 
full  current  quotations  or  close  thereto 
would  likely  have  to  be  paid  for  most 
kinds,  while  on  selling  pressure,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  market,  inside  quota- 
tions would  probably  be  extremes  to  real- 
ize on  most  descriptions.  The  Prune 
Growers'  Association  is  reported  getting 
rid  of  some  old  Prunes  on'  the  3c  basis. 
Values  for  new  Prunes  are  nominally  on 
the  3}c  basis  for  the  four  sizes  of  Santa 
Claras. 

BVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7  ®  T/t 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,  V  ft..   8  @  8V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12y. 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7^®  8 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6  @  6^ 

Figs,  pressed   5  @  7V4 

Nectarines,  f»  ft   5  ®  6!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  ®  7VJ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  ®  6!4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6   ®  8!4 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  ®  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3@3Vic;  50-60s,  4!^@4Hc; 

60-70S,  3?i@4c;  70-80S,  3;<£®3!4c;  80-90s,  2^®3c; 

110s  and  less,  2@— c;  these  figures  for  1901  crop; 

Old  Prunes,  %@]4c.  less. 

COMMON  SUN-DBIBD. 

Apricots   6  ®  6!4 

Apples,  sliced   3y,@  iy. 

Apples,  quartered   S'A®  iy. 

Figs,  Black   2H@  3 

Figs,  White   2!4@  3|/s 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®  6 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @6 

Plums,  unpitted,  ¥  ft   1H@ 

RAISINS. 
The  previously  quoted  low  values,  as 
fixed  by  the  Raisin  Growers'  Association, 
are  still  current,  but  the  future  is  uncer- 
tain, there  being  a  question  whether  the 
Association  packers  will  receive  the  full 
quota  allotted  them  for  distribution  at 
current  figures,  and  they  are  accordingly 
cautious  in  making  sales. 

Two-crown  London  layers,  per20-tti  box  $1  25 

Three-crown  London  layers   "    "      "    1  35 

Four-crown,  fancy  clusters   "    "      "    1  75 

Five-crown,  Dehesa  clusters  "    "      "    2  50 

Six-crown,  Imperial  clusters  "    "      "    3  00 

Two-crown  Standard  Loose  Muscatels,  I*  th..  35^c 

Seedless  Muscatels,^  lb  4»^c 

Three-crown  Standard  Loose  Muscatels,  ft  ft.  .4!8C 
Four-crown  Standard  Loose  Muscatels,  ^  Xb.A%o 

Bleached  Thompson  Seedless- 
Extra  Fancy,     ft  U  c 

Fancy,     *  ft  10  c 

Choice,      "   9  0 

Standard,  "   7y,c 

Prime,       "  6)^c 

Thompson  Seedless,  ^  ft   65^0 

Sultanas,  Fancy,     ft   %y,a 

Choice,  ^  ft   7Ho 

"        Standard,  ft    6^0 

"        Prime,  ^  ft   6!4o 

"        Seedless,  V  ft   5'/jC 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
A  carload  of  new  or  intermediate  crop 
Navel  Oranges  is  announced  on  the  way 
from  Arcadia  to  this  market,  being  the 
first  car  of  the  season.  A  few  boxes,  the 
fruit  being  rather  green,  were  received 
from  same  point  over  a  week  ago.  Last 
crop  Valencias  are  still  offering,  with  as 
high  as  $4.50  per  box  asked  for  choice. 
Lemons  have  been  moving  a  little  more 
freely  than  for  several  weeks  preceding, 
but  at  no  marked  improvement  in  quot- 
able rates,  although  average  prices  real- 
ized showed  slightly  in  sellers'  favor. 
Lime  market  was  lightly  stocked  and  firm 
for  choice. 

Oranges— Valencias,  f(  box   2  50®4  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ^  box   2  50®2  75 


California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  25 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes— Mexican,     box   6  50®7  00 

NUTS. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  Almonds, 
and  market  presents  an  easy  tone,  al- 
though quotations  remain  without  appre- 
ciable change.  Walnuts  outside  of  Asso- 
ciation control  are  offering  Jc.  under 
quotations,  but  the  quantity  is  compara- 
tively small.  Chestnuts  are  in  moderate 
receipt  and  in  fair  request  at  the  quota- 
tions noted.  Values  for  Peanuts  are  be- 
ing sustained  at  previously  quoted  range. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     ft  12  ®13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  ®12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Gal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  W,®— 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell. .. .  7H@— 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell....  9  @— 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. .. .  7  @— 

Cal.  Chestnuts  12H®15 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  ihi®  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  8 

WINE. 

Much  the  same  condition  as  previously 
noted  continues  to  prevail  in  the  wine 
market.  Wholesale  values  for  dry  wines 
of  last  year's  vintage  are  wholly  nominal 
at  25@30c.  per  gallon,  with  practically 
none  offering  at  this  date  and  little  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  growers.  The 
market  for  this  year's  dry  wines  will  prob- 
ably open  at  20@25c.  per  gallon.  Prices 
could  not  wellibe  lower,  considering  the 
comparatively  stiff  figures  current  for 
grapes.  Large  quantities  of  sugar  have 
been  shipped  to  some  of  the  wineries,  to 
make  up  for  the  deficit  this  season  in  the 
grapes,  and  at  same  time  to  reduce  the 
average  cost  of  the  wine. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


rOB  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks. 

111,036 

1  803,774 

1,696,174 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.  18,417 

1,289,914 

1,484,980 

Barley,  centals. . 

162,280 

2,169,516 

1,763.079 

20,615 

356,573 

320,645 

19,288 

21,365 

515 

15,395 

88,042 

31,021 

121,458 

100,787 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  27,328 

418,522 

443,349 

Onions,  sacks 

9,048 

95,863 

85,828 

3,764 

45,820 

66,901 

3,328 

26,286 

13,455 

584 

2,299 

3,541 

EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOR  TEE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  sacks — 

96,980 

1,385,032 

831,028 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.1  7,074 

1,129,637 

1,397,025 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  47,047 

1,565,912 

1,082,484 

34,114 

7,992 

101 

2,755 

5,713 

919 

49,402 

341,316 

233  621 

3,224 

122,431 

2J5,035 

575 

2,079 

1,341 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

604 

11,086 

23,240 

Men  Facile. 

SHORT  LINE 

 FROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  ttie  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  attd  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Oct.  16.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  6@8o  ;  prime  wire  tray,  8y@  8^c  ; 
choice,  9c;  fancy, 9i/i@9Hc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  is  quiet,  with 
values  in  the  main  without  quotable  change. 

Prunes,  3?a@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8i4®!2Hc;  Moorpark,  90130. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6®9y,c;  peeled,  ll@15o. 


E.  0.  hccokmice:. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAn, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt 


Adva  n  ta^c 

of  P&B 
Building  Paper 

P  &i  B  Building  Paper 
gives  to  a  frame  building 
all  the  advantages  possessed 
by  a  building  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  entirely  free  from  the 
faults  found  in  stone 
structures. 

The  building  paper  is 
placed  between  the  walls  and 
the  floors  and  keeps  the 
building  at  an  even  tem- 
perature all  the  year  round. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper 
is  a  non-conductor,  neither 
attracts  heat  or  imparts  it, 
consequently  keeps  a  build- 
ing at  normal  temperature. 
It  is  also  water  proof,  gas 
proof,  keeps  out  odors,  rats, 
mice  and  vermin. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116   Battery   Street.  S.  F..  Cal. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusirely  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Offlce,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  ofH- 
cial  American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scienliflc  Pres«.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa»  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
n'rtTEINT  rtGElMTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.' 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FeedS'^^Fceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUKB  Iff  CLOTH. 
Price,  92  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

830  UABKKT  ST.,  SAN  VBANOISCO. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  acd  "Biby"  Separators. 

Fir5t— Best— Cheapest.    All  Styles— Sizes 
PRICKS  S60.-  TO  S800.- 
Sftve  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74   Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-10n  MISSION  8TKICET, 
SAN  FRAMljISCU,  CAL. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  State  Grange. 

As  noted  last  week,  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Grange  in  Petaluma  was  very 
satisfactory  in  point  of  attendance  and 
spirit. 

A  Large-Hearted  Granger.  —  In 
his  address  of  welcome  Mayor  H.  P. 
Brainerd  of  Petaluma  said:  "I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  what  one 
of  our  fellow  townsmen,  and  your  fellow 
Granger,  has  done  for  this  city.  About 
eight  years  ago,  desiring  to  make  the 
burdens  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of 
this  city  lighter,  he  deeded  absolutely 
and  without  reservation  1000  acres  of 
land,  with  all  the  improvements  thereon, 
only  stipulating  that  the  income  should 
be  forever  devoted  to  the  destitute 
among  us.  This  man  who  could,  and  did, 
made  this  munificent  gift  while  alive 
and  well,  and  long  may  he  live  to  en- 
joy that  feeling:  'that  it  is  better  to 
give  than  to  receive.'  The  name  of 
this  great-hearted  man  is  Harrison 
Mecham." 

Transactions. — The  four  days  of  the 
meeting  were  replete  with  transactions, 
reports  and  discussions,  in  which  nearly 
all  present  took  part.  We  note  the 
following  actions: 

Worthy  Past  Master  Johnston  offered 
a  resolution  requesting  the  Governor 
to  appoint  as  directors  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  only  those  who 
are  practical  agriculturists.  Mr. 
Johnston  also  offered  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  on  this 
coast  by  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  a  division  of  statistics, 
and  same  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Co- 
operation was  read;  it  was  very  inter- 
esting and  dealt  chiefly  with  the  Roch- 
dale plan  of  co-operation,  mutual  fire 
insurance  and  co-operative  fruit  drying. 
A  very  interesting  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  co-operation  followed  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Worthy  Master  B.  Hayward  of  Pes- 
cadero  Grange  introduced  a  resolution 
pledging  the  members  of  the  Order  in 
this  State  not  to  employ  any  one  who 
avows  himself  an  anarchist,  and  the 
same  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  special  committee  on  the  pro- 
posed removal  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege from  Berkeley  to  Menlo  Park  re- 
ported in  favor  of  retaining  the  agri- 
cultural college  at  Berkeley  and  the  re- 
port was  adopted. 

The  third  Sunday  in  June  of  each 
year  was  selected  as  Grange  memorial 
day  in  this  State. 

A  resolution  heartily  approving  the 
farmers'  institutes,  as  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  adopted. 

Women's  Work. — The  presentation 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Woman's  Work  was  followed  by  a  paper 
on  "Fresh  Air  Work  "  by  Sister  Wor- 
then,  wife  of  the  State  Master. 

Sister  D.  T.  Fowler  then  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Value  of  the  Reading  Circle." 
Worthy  Chaplain  Sister  Dewey  re- 
ported what  is  being  done  by  the  Oak- 
land Grange  reading  circle.  Sister 
Emery  of  Oakland,  wife  of  the  new  State 
Master,  presented  a  very  interesting 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Olroulax-ei  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,   25  WMIIams  Street,  Dwlehl,  Ills. 


paper  on  "Why  Women  Should  Sup- 
port the  Grange."  Sister  Cross  of  Oak- 
land Grange  followed  with  a  paper  on 
"  Women  in  the  Home  and  Grange." 

Election  of  Officers. — On  Friday 
the  Grange  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  two  years, 
with  Worthy  Past  Master  William 
Johnston  presiding.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected : 

Worthy  Master — C.  W.  Emery  of  Oak- 
land. 

Overseer— H.  C.  Raap  of  Martinez. 
Steward — E.  C.  Shoemaker  of  Tulare. 
State  Lecturer — J.  D.  Cornell  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

Assistant  Steward — I.  C.  Steele,  Jr.,  of 
Pescadero. 

Chaplain — Sister  S.  H.  Dewey  of  Oak- 
land. 

Treasurer — Daniel  Flint  of  Sacramento. 

Secretary — Sister  L.  S.  Brasch  of  San 
Francisco. 

Gatekeeper — N.  H.  Root  of  Stockton. 

Pomona — Sister  King  of  Petaluma. 

Flora — Sister  Salmon. 

Ceres — Sister  H.  Johnson  of  Petaluma. 

Lady  Assistant  Steward — Miss  Delma 
Green  of  Courtland. 

Organist— Sister  W.  T.  Irish  of  San 
Jose. 

Members  of  Executive  Committee  — 
W.  V.  Griffiths  of  Geyserville  and  Cyrus 
Jones  of  San  Jose. 

On  the  invitation  of  Sacramento 
Pomona  Grange,  the  Grange  decided  to 
hold  its  next  session  in  Sacramento. 


WHEELS 

jl  ' FARM  WAGONS 

%t/any  ^i^,-^  wanted,  aii7  width  of 
tire.    lliibN  to  fit  any  axl**. 
No  blarkMniitli*8  bills  to  pay. 

Notireatort>set.  Kit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wid*- 
tires  ftt  low  price.  Our  cataloc'i- 
telle  you  how  to  do  it.  Addreso 
^p'EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Quincy,  III 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FUOT.      WKIUHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR   «fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Dromm  8t ,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


4 

IF  YOU  WANT 

Fence  tn  lust  lone,  Imy  the  loiie-la«iliie  I'.VGE. 
l'A(iK  «(>VI  N  WlltK  H  N(  I  (()..  AI>1!I\N. 111(11. 


To  Build  a  Home, 

no  matter  where  located,  the  first  ab- 
solute necessity  is  an  ample  supply  of 
good,  pure  water.  Water  then  being 
a  necessity  to  both  men  aiid  animals; 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  how 
much  money  there  is  in  that  idea? 
Well,  .iust  stop  long  enough  to  figure 
on  it  for  a  moment,  then 
'send  for  a  catalogue  of  our 

STAR 

Drilling  Machines. 

The  Investment  In  one  of 
these  will  make  yon  more  money  than  you  can  pos- 
sibly make  in  any  other  way  with  the  same  expen* 
dlture.   Think  It  over  and  write  us. 

Star  D«*Ullng  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio- 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  8t.,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
factorers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  fof  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


l!.lgln  Watcheft  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  In 
carious  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Blgln  National  Watch  Co.,  Blpln.  111. 


Sharpies  "Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

If  no  aceiit  will  brlut;  v(iu  a  i 
Shari.lps  Sepni  alor  «  i-wiU  I 
loaii  )  uu  one  fur  trial  I 

FREE  OF  COST. 

They  u-ive  mure  l)iiti.  r  than  I 
any  other  separator.i  nouKh  t" 
pay  bill  InterCKt  on  the  whole 
llrst  cost,  and  tUuy  turn  miic  li  I 
easier,  hesides  heiriR  entirely  | 
simple,  safe  and  duraliie.  t  for- 1 

i  mer  ea  paeity  doubied.with  less  ' 
drlvinif  power.) 

I  lni|irnvement8  come  fast  here.  We  have 
been  makint^  »lii>erior  sepalatnrs  for  Id 
years  (longest  in  America)  and  are  prond 
of  them,  but  these  new  "Tubular?''  dis- 
count anytbint,-  either  ourselves  or  any- 
one has  ever  made.  Free  Book,  •  Ittislness 
Dalr.v  inir,  '  and  Catalo(.'ue  No. 


Sharpies  Co., 
Chicago,  Ills. 


P.  M.  Sharpies, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


A  DAIRY  IS  NOT 
COMPLETE 

WITHOUT  AN 

IMPROVED 

U.  S. 
SEPARATOR 

It  stands  at  the  head, 
others  have  to  take  a 
^  back  seat. 

"The  kind 
that  gets  all  the  Cream." 

Strictly  up  to  date  in  every 
■w.iy. 

We  furnish  complete  out- 
fits of  Dairy  and  Creamery 
apparatus. 

irri/i-  /or  Illustrated  Catalo^tes. 
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Lar§:e  Stock  of  Tanks  on  Hand. 

on  Tanks.   Water  Tanks.   Wine  Tanks. 

Lumber  direct  from  the  woods.   THIS  MEANS 
LOW  PRICES. 


6000  ft.  of  Pipe.  Kood  as  new,  at  a  bargain, 

R.  F.  WILSON,  SlocktoD,  Cal. 

Office  and  Works,  'W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  svA/EDerv, 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payab.e 
After  Harvest. 

Ag:ents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

OKNKKAI.  AGKNT8, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GOODS. 
NETTING, 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

17-lPPHEnONT  STRBBT, 
SAN  PRANCiSCO. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Phylloxera-Resisting 
Qrape  Cuttings  and  Plants— 

RIF>ARIA 

Address  BUSH  &  SONS, 

BU8HBKKU,  MO. 

MAXWELL'S  NURSERIES 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

TREES. 

 A  COOD  STOCK  OF 

PETITE.  IMPERIAL  AND  SUGAR  PRUNES. 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Pears,  etc. 

A   FEW  THOUSAND    ROOTED  RUPESTRIS 
ST.  GEORGE. 
J.    MAXWELL,  Proprietor. 

NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 


Summer. 

Marjorle  Hay 


OlIma.Y 
Sharp  8  Earl; 


Autumn. 


Winter. 

H.iy'8  Mideoason  frPneral  Carrington 
Mona  Hay  Cliffs  Seedling- 

Jobn  Sharp  Sharp's  Late  Bed 

Lord  Wolseley     Sharp  s  Nonsuch 
Willie  Sharp  iTaupake 
Carlton 

These  varieties  are  all  jooii;  equal  to  Rlbston 
Pippin,  Oravensiein,  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  well- 
known  kinds.  They  are  not  "' seedlings,  "  but 
grafted  trees  on  Northern  Spy  stocks,  and  perfectly 
blight  proof.   Prompt  orders  necessary. 

Price  $1.1)0  per  tree.  The  set  for  tlO.OO.  Scions  M) 
cents  a  foot  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

DiHtrlbutlag:  Agents:  AddreHS  Dept.  B. 

J.  \A/.  lA/RElNN  CO.,  Ltd. 

515-517-519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


^  100,000^ 
CilOICt  g 


FOR  SEASON  1902. 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  my  28-page 
illustrated  catalogue, 
wbich  tells  all  about  cit- 
?(  rus  trees;  theoldsortsand 
the  tested  new  sorts,  also 
table  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Your 
address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

San  Dlmag,  California.  . 


SEED  WHEAT. 


GRAND    PRIX   GOLD  MEDAL 
PARIS  EXPOSITION  1900. 

Grown  on  J.  West  flartin  Ranch, 
Livermore,  Cal. 

JT  is  clean  and  of  uniform  grain. 

Has  increased  in  gluten  every 
planting  in  California.  All  small, 
light  and  immature  end  grains 
removed  Has  been  milled  by 
Del  Monte  Milling  Co  ,  to  whom 
we  respectfully  refer. 

FRANK  DALTON  CO  , 

123  CALIFOKNIA  8T  ,     SAN  FRANCISCO 
 or  

T.  D.  CARNEAL.  Livermore,  Ca'. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Haa  Been  Tboronebly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  thowurk  of 
8  men.  with  axes. 

I.A.COOnSADT&SOH, 

:i73d  St., Oakland, Cal. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Anthrax  in  Oregon. 

Portland,  Or.,  Oct.  7. — Anthrax,  a 
terribly  malignant  and  fatal  disease, 
has  attacked  horses  and  cattle  simul- 
taneously in  widely  separated  counties 
of  Oregon,  and  stockmen  are  much 
alarmed  at  the  probable  outcome. 

Early  last  week  it  was  reported  from 
Klamath  county  to  Dr.  William  McClean 
that  the  cattle  of  southern  Oregon 
were  dying  in  numbers  of  an  unknown 
disease,  and  especially  in  Klamath 
county. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  went  to 
Klamath  to  investigate,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  disease  was  an- 
thrax. To  make  sure,  he  sent  patho- 
logical specimens  to  Prof.  Pernot,  bac- 
teriologist at  the  Government  experi- 
ment station  at  Corvallis,  for  analysis. 
Prof.  Pernot  developed  specimens  and 
produced  cultures  of  anthrax  bacilli, 
leaving  no  room  for  doubt. 

Wednesday  a  report  came  from 
Marion  county  that  cattle  there  were 
dying  from  an  unknown  cause,  and  in- 
vestigation showed  that  the  disease  was 
anthrax. 

Yesterday  it  was  reported  that  five 
horses  had  died  in  Benton  county  of  the 
same  disease.  Anthrax  attacks  all 
species  of  stock,  particularly  cattle  and 
horses.  The  progress  of  the  disease, 
which  is  invariably  fatal,  is  rapid,  and 
the  animal  dies  in  from  six  hours  to 
three  days  after  being  attacked. 

Anthrax  is  contagious  and  the  bacilli 
are  propagated  over  widely  separated 
districts  by  buzzards,  which,  after  feed- 
ing on  the  carrion  of  animals  that  have 
died  from  the  disease,  carry  the  germs 
to  watering  troughs  and  animals  be- 
come affected  while  drinking. 

A  New  Book  on  Animal  Breeding. 

Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal 
husbandry  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, has  just  written  the  most  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  work  ever 
published  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  It  is  the  first  book  of 
the  kind  ever  given  to  the  world 
which  has  systematized  the  subject 
of  animal  breeding.  The  leading 
laws  which  govern  this  most  intricate 
question  the  author  has  boldly  defined 
and  authoritatively  arranged.  The 
book  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  teachers  of  animal  husbandry,  the 
students  of  agricultural  colleges  and  all 
persons  interested  in  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  live  stock.  "  Animal  Breed- 
ing" is  the  one  book  upon  this  all-im- 
portant subject.  The  thirty  chapters 
in  this  book  are  as  follows,  the  list  giv- 
ing some  idea  of  this  magnificent  work, 
each  chapter  being  in  fact  a  compre- 
hensive monograph  on  its  subject : 
Breeding  live  stoclc,  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, the  law  that  like  produces 
like,  the  law  of  principle  of  variation, 
the  law  of  atavism,  heridity  of  normal, 
abnormal  and  acquired  characters, 
heredity  of  disease,  the  law  of  corrella- 
tion,  prepotency,  in-and-in  breeding, 
line  breeding,  fecundity,  the  relative  in- 
fluence of  parents,  the  infiuence  of  a 
previous  impregnation,  intra-uterine 
influences,  influences  that  affect  the  de- 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaeclnfcB  have  been 
used  on  several  thotisand  head  of  cattle  In  ihe  worst. 
InfeBted  districts  of  Calif  rata  and  with  the  be?t  c  f 
results,  giving:  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedlng-ly  profitable  Inves  menlto  the  stock  owner- 

Every  lot  Is  test -d  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  U  put  on  the  mai  ket. 

Write  jnr  Hteralurr  anil  tfstinionials. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacterlolqglcal  Dept.  FREgNO,  CAL. 


\A//\rSXED. 

About  two  carloads  of  healthy, 
thrifty  Calves  or  Yearlingfs. 

Address,  givlni?  particulars  of  breed,  age,  condi- 
tion, price,  and  shipping  point, 

D.  W.  LEWIS,     SANGER,  CAL. 


termination  of  sex,  nutrition,  quality  in 
live  stock,  the  coat  and  influences  which 
affect  it,  the  influence  of  artificial  con- 
ditions, early  maturity,  pedigree,  ani- 
mal form  as  an  index  of  qualities,  selec- 
tion, cross  breeding,  improvement 
through  grading,  forming  new  breeds, 
the  influence  of  environment,  castra- 
tion and  spaying,  mating  animals. 
The  book  contains  over  400  well-printed 
pages.  It  can  be  had  for  $1.50  post 
paid  by  ordering  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


Breeders*  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BOLSTEINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and 2-yr.-old classes,  except  Ist  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  tOr  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing:.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BCIiL.8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  iJorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  a.  OL.IDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  9.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EOG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRI  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  THOROUGHBRB  D  FOWLS  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.    Bern  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


W.  R.  McCASLIN,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co., 
Cal.   Al  breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  St::ckton. 


DR.  R.  CAU'  H.  Carplnterla,  Cal.  Registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


20  FINE   BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
ing yards.  Whv  not  improve  your  stock.  Man'f'sof 
the  Improved  Pacifle  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulating,  hot  water.  Send  stam  o  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Poulterers  Uand-Book  and  Guide.  Price  40c 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Bcrl<$hire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $75  FOR  THE  N\NE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Inquire  of  GEO.  W.  GIBBS  CO.,  33  Fremont  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Angora  Goats 


C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons, 

San  Jose,  California, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  ANGORA 

THOROUGHBRED  goats. 

Flock  founded  on  our  own  selections  from  first  im- 
portations Into  the  United  States. 
The  only  Hew  Blood  received  In  tbe  United  States 
for  25  years  is  from  our  two  importations 
FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA,  and 
OUR  RECENT  IMPORTATIOH  FROM  ASIA  MIHOR. 
Don't  Buy  Ooabtful  Stock. 

100  Fine  Registered  Yearling  Bucks  for  Sale. 

Catalogue  Free.   A  neat  booklet  on  the  culture 
of  Angora  Goats  for  25  cents,  post  paid. 


NOW  If ,™  r*'!  BUY ! 

_  Nothing  Reserved 

Every  Horse  on  the  welNknown  QABILAN  STOCK 
FARM,  the  property  of  Jesse  D.  Carr,  Salinas, 
is  offered  for  immediate  sale  at  a  bargain. 

;  Mr.  Carr  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  managing:  a  stock  farm,  and  has  • 
j  thrown  on  the  market  about  50  head  of  high-class  Brood  Mares,  selected  for  their  ■ 

•  breeding  and  individuality,  nearly  every  one  of  them  being  standard,  and  it  is  • 
rarely  that  such  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  buyers  to  secure  high-class  stock  at  • 

'•  a  bargain.    In  addition  to  Brood  Mares,  Mr.  Carr  has  about  50  youngsters  from  • 

•  weanlings  to  three-year-olds,  out  of  these  great  mares  and  by  the  best  stallions  on  • 
;  this  Coast.  Many  of  them  are  entered  in  the  Pacific  Breeders'  Futurity  Stakes,  • 
;  the  Stanford  Stake  and  the  Occident  Stake,  and  those  that  are  old  enough  are  • 
;  broken,  many  of  them  showing  speed  that  warrants  the  assumption  that  they  • 
;  will  be  great  race  horses.  ::::::::::::■ 

A  list  of  all  of  the  stock  on  the  ranch  is  beln^:  prepared.      Tbe  stock  can  be  seen  at 
the  ranch,  and  lUtg  and  fnrther  Information  can  be  bad  by  addressing: 

J.    D.    C/\RR,^^^:::::::::::::::::  ;:  :     ;  S  Cal. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

COMPANY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Ft.  Worth,   San  Francisco. 


TRADE-MARK 


BLACKLEGINE 


Single  Blackleg  Vaccine  | 
Double  Blackleg  Vaccine  \ 
Blackleg  Vaccinating  Outfit 


Powder  Form. 


Single  Blacklegine  )  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 
Double  Blacklegine  \  Each  dose  separate. 
Blacklegine  Outfit  (Needle  with  handle),  50c. 

Dip 

Disinfectant 
Feeding  Compound 
Scour  Cure  (Alexander) 
Virus  for  Destroying  Rats 


All  well-known,  successful  remedies.  Write  for  particulars  and 
proofs  of  success.  free  sample  of  dip  and  disinfectant  sent  upon 
REQUEST.   Beware  of  dangerous  imitations  of  our  vaccines. 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

"   F^OR     P^/->i  II   T-F^  V   

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  if  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  •'  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  ANU  XOL.O  8TS.,  HAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  R&RCH,  SAH  AT?SELMO,  MARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Eeery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Largre  Number  of  Ufllclally  Tested  Cows.    Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Produriog  UamH. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     B.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jaokson.St.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HUTVVBOLDX    STOCK  R/\Rm, 

JOSKFH    MARZKN,         ...  PROPKIKTOK. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

"V'ouna:    stock    for    Sale.  LOV/ELOCK.,  ISB\/ADA. 
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Cyanide  of  Potassium  Fumigation  Effective 
With  Household  Pests. 

One  of  the  most  violent  poisons  known 
to  man  is  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  latter  is  an  equally  dangerous  arti- 
cle, and  should  be  handled  with  great 
care.  It  should  not  be  touched  with  the 
fingers,  it  should  not  be  sniffed,  and 
special  pains  should  be  taken  not  to  let 
even  a  small  particle  get  into  a  cut  or 
wound.  Moreover,  it  is  not  well  to  let 
the  gas  which  is  generated  by  potas- 
sium cyanide  get  at  articles  of  food, 
lest  it  contaminate  them.  Still  another 
precaution  to  be  observed  is  not  to 
have  a  light  around  where  the  vapor  is, 
as  when  it  constitutes  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  mixture  with  air  it  is  ex- 
plosive. 

But,  properly  handled,  this  substance 
is  wonderfully  fatal  to  vermin.  Experi- 
ments by  Dr.  W.  R.  Beattie  of  the 
Division  of  Botany  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  shows  that 
where  a  room  is  fumigated  by  this 
means  and  the  gas  kept  there  for  sev- 
eral hours — over  night — it  will  destroy 
mice,  cockroaches,  flies  and  other  in- 
sects. It  is  recommended  that  the 
space  of  the  room  be  computed,  and 
one-tenth  of  a  gram  of  cyanide  be  used 
for  each  cubic  foot.  A  vessel  of  glass 
or  stoneware  should  be  provided,  hold- 
ing a  gallon  for  every  2000  cubic  feet. 
Use  several,  if  necessary,  and  run  a 
cord  from  each  to  a  common  point  out- 
side the  door,  where  they  may  be  all 
temporarily  fastened.  Weigh  out  the 
cyanide — 200  grams  for  2000  cubic  feet 
— tie  it  in  a  paper  bag,  and  suspend  it 
by  the  cord  over  the  jar.  Use  gloves 
meanwhile.  Put  in  each  jar  a  scant 
pint  of  water  and  a  full  pint  of  sulphuric 
acid  for  every  2000  cubic  feet.  Add  the 
acid  to  the  water  slowly  and  stir.  The 
mixture  will  grow  very  hot.  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  gives  these  further  instructions: 

Place  the  jars  beneath  the  bags  of 
cyanide,  spreading  a  large  sheet  of 
heavy  paper  on  the  fioor  to  catch  any 
acid  that  may  possibly  fly  over  the  edge 
of  the  jar  when  the  cyanide  is  dropped, 
or  as  a  result  of  the  violent  chemical 
action  which  follows.  Close  all  outside 
openings  and  open  up  the  interior  of 
the  apartment  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  full  strength  of  the  gas 
may  reach  the  hiding  places  of  the  in- 
sects. See  that  all  entrances  are  locked 
or  guarded  on  the  outside  to  prevent 
persons  entering,  then  leave  the  build- 
ing, releasing  the  cords  as  you  go.  The 
gas  will  all  be  given  off  in  a  few  min- 
utes, and  should  remain  in  the  building 
at  least  three  hours. 

When  the  sulphuric  acid  comes  in 
contact  with  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
the  result  is  the  formation  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  which  remains  in  the  jar,  and 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  liberated  and 
escapes  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  gas. 
The  chemical  action  is  so  violent  as  to 
cause  a  sputtering,  and  frequently  par- 
ticles of  the  acid  are  thrown  over  the 
sides  of  the  jar;  this  may  be  prevented 
by  supporting  a  sheet  of  stiff  paper 
over  the  jar  by  means  of  a  hole  in  the 
center,  through  which  the  cord  sup- 
porting the  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
passed,  so  that  when  the  cord  is  re- 
leased the  paper  will  descend  with  the 
cyanide  and  remain  at  rest  on  the  top 
of  the  jar,  but  will  not  prevent  the  easy 
descent  of  the  cyanide  into  the  acid. 
The  weight  of  this  paper  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  escape  of  the  gas. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  required  for 
fumigation  the  windows  and  doors  should 
be  opened  from  the  outside  and  the  gas 
allowed  to  escape  before  anyone  enters 
the  building.  A  general  cleaning  should 
follow,  as  the  insects  leave  their  hiding 
places  and,  dying  on  the  floors,  are  eas- 
ily swept  up  and  burned.  The  sulphate 
of  potash  remaining  in  the  jars  is  pois- 
onous and  should  be  immediately  buried 
and  the  jars  themselves  filled  with  earth 
or  ashes. 


Green  Feed.— Lodi  Sentinel:  The 
earliest  feed  in  years  covers  the  ranges  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  this  county  and 
in  Stanislaus  county.  Wild  grass  stands 
over  4  inches  high  and  gives  promise  of 
good  feed  all  winter. 


Horse  Meat  in  Vienna. 

The  comparatively  high  prices  ob- 
taining in  Vienna  for  beef,  mutton  and 
pork  put  these  meats  beyond  the  daily 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  are 
most  taxed  by  hard  labor  and  are 
obviously  in  need  of  strength-giving 
food.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago  the 
experiment  of  putting  horse  meat  on 
the  market  was  made  for  the  first  time 
in  Austria.  A  governmental  decree  of 
April  20,  1854,  gave  legal  permission  to 
cut  up  and  sell  horse  meat  as  an  article 
of  food.  During  the  rest  of  that  year 
and  in  1855  943  horses  were  slaugh- 
tered for  food  in  Vienna.  The  number 
rose  in  1899 — the  last  year  for  which 
statistics  are  obtainable  —  to  25,640 
head.  The  statistics  of  the  number  of 
horses  and  donkeys  slaughtered  for 
food  in  Vienna  during  the  five  years 
from  1895  to  1899,  inclusive,  and  of  the 
receipts  and  expenses  for  their  slaug- 
ter,  are  as  follows  : 
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$1166.82 
1077.96 
824.73 

1899.  . . 
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The  price  of  horse  meat  ranges,  per 
pound  of  fore  quarter,  from  5  to  8 
cents ;  hind  quarter,  6  to  9  cents ; 
choice  cuts  for  steak  and  roast,  from  5 
to  11  cents  ;  the  same  cuts  in  beef 
averaging  from  20  to  24  cents  a  pound. 
The  horse  meat  is  also  worked  up  into 
sausages,  and  as  such  sells  at  corre- 
spondingly low  prices.  The  horse  meat 
butcher  shops,  of  which  there  are  no 
less  than  185  in  Vienna,  present  a  clean 
and  attractive  appearance,  and  are  in 
no  way  distinguishable  from  the  shops 
where  the  usual  kinds  of  meat  are  sold, 
save  by  the  signs  announcing  their  spe- 
cialty. Restaurant  keepers  who  serve 
horse  meat  must  designate  this  fact  in 
special  column  on  the  bill  of  fare  offered 
to  patrons. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  proper  con- 
dition of  the  horses  slaughtered  are 
very  stringent  and  carefully  enforced. 
In  the  shops  where  the  horse  meat  is 
sold  a  certificate  of  inspection  must  lie 
open  for  all  to  read.  As  in  other 
butcher  shops,  the  prices  of  the  various 
cuts  per  kilogram  must  be  stated  on  a 
signboard.  In  some  of  these  shops 
donkey  meat  is  also  offered  for  sale, 
and  this  fact  must  be  announced  in  a 
similar  manner. 


To  Control  Honey  Crop.— Los  An- 
geles Express:  Honey  making  in  south- 
ern California  has  atta'ned  such  propor- 
tions that  steps  have  been  taken  for  the 
formation  of  an  association  to  control  the 
entire  output  of  the  Pacific  coast.  A 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Oct.  21  and  22  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  an  organization  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  all  directly  interested  in  bees 
and  the  bee  industry.  It  is  proposed  to 
incorporate  under  the  name  of  the  Pacific 
Honey  Producers,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$500,000.  This  is  to  be  divided  into  $5 
shares,  and  the  object  of  the  association  is 
to  establish  and  to  maintain  a  uniform 
system  of  product,  package,  grade,  stor- 
age and  marketing  of  the  honey.  A  spe- 
cial label  will  be  adopted  and  honey  will 
be  branded  with  the  association  seal. 
Membership  in  the  association  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  comb  and  extracted  honey  pro- 
ducers, merchants,  brokers  and  all  firms 
dealing  in  honey  and  apiary  supplies.  A 
colony  of  healthy  bees  in  modern  frame 
two-story  hives  purchases  one  share  of 
stock,  provided  the  owner  will  take  a 
share  for  each  colony  he  owns.  These 
shares  will  be  non-assessable  and  non-in- 
terest bearing.  All  the  producers  will 
bind  themselves  to  market  their  crop 
through  the  association. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.  \Aj,  >iac:k.e«ois  «fc  CO., 

Sole  AgenU,     -     No.  123  OalltornU  Street, 
SAN  FKANOISCO,  OAL.. 


DlR-ECTIONS  FOR. 

SvccESSFVL  Olive  Pickling 


PLACE  ollTes  In  solntion  composed,  2  oz.  Red  Seal 
Lye  to  one  c»llon  water.  Repeat  once  or  twice  to 
remove  tartness.  Rinse  th«m  ihorouKhlr.  Re- 
place lye  solution  with  fresh  wMer.  Change  water  twice 
dally  until,  judged  by  taste,  lye  Is  removed  from 
ogives. 

Replace  water  with  brine  composed  of  4  oz.  salt  to  1 
'?'?'^'  'o'^^o  <'»T»     Put  iQ  brine  of  «  oz.  salt  to 
gallon  water  for  7  days.     Putin  brine  lOoz.  salt  to  eallon  water  for 
Udays.    Finally  put  the  olives  Into  brine  of  15  oz.  salt  to  irall^n 
water. 

Vessels  used  must  be  clean,  odorless,  tasteleia  White  or  earth- 
enware recommended.  Wooden  receptacles  scalded  in  boiling  waUr 
and  soda  win  do.  Use  small  casks.  5  to  10  eallons  preferred  Vat  or 
cask  should  have  movable  wooden  prating  1  or  2  inches  from  bottom- 
a  elose  flttin?  wooden  cover  and  thick  cloiC  over  all  If  olives  are 
soft  at  first,  use  brine  Immediately  after  lye  Instead  of  fresh  water 
Remove  any  sUme  or  scum. 


YOU  MUST  USE 

RED'SEALLYE 


Bach 
Mill 

Guaranteed 


Wind  Mill  Pump. 


Wu  b.ive 
Gtm  with 
Oraphlte 
Be xes  never 
Requiring 
Oiling. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  MARKET  STREET.   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Send  for  catalogue  containing  a  full  description  of 

For  Hand.  Windmill,  Irrigating,  Spraying,  Road, 
Dl  I  AA  DC  Ship, Wine, Whitewashing,  Fire  Purposes,  Power 
r  Ul'lr  J  Purposes,  Air  Purposes— Pumps  for  every  con- 

ceivable  use  and  for  all  depths  of  wells. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

\A/ 1  IN  D/V\  1 1_  L  S.  TANKS. 

Horse  Powers,  Road  Pumps,  Hose,  TDHN  PTPP  Ptr 
Brass  Ooods,  Pipe  Fittings,  Tools,  llvUll  rir£;>  I^lCt 


Gasoline 


Power 
Engines. 


yWaohiri^  \A/ork:s, 

183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
Flr^t  -  Class    machine  \AJork 

Promptly  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  tiie  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps 

Deep  Well  Pmnps,  Power  Pnmpe,  Etc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Wori.. 
pipe  Cut-i'iTg  (fene-ft.  Tr^^hin^  and  Repa'.r'ng 


Farmers'  Handy  Wagon 

FOR  USE  IN  FIELD  AND  ORCHARD 

/\  Good  Lo\Az  Douun  Truck,  for 
the  F"rult  Gro\iu&r, 

 80LU  BY  

BAKER    A  HATVIILTOIV. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.      SACRAMENTO.      LOS  ANGELES. 


Canopy  tops;  only  a  few  left.    WIS  GCABANTKK  They  are  the 

kind  that  sell  for  $135.00.  You  can  have  'em  this  week  for  •85. OO. 
We  have  everything  on  wheels:  Buggies.  Carriages,  Runabout  Wagons, 
Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,    INEF^F-   <&  CO., 

222  MISSION  8TBEET  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


WOOL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

WOOL.  HIDES  AND  PELTS    Adva-^ces  Wade  on  Consigcments. 

Agents  for  SCABCURA  SHEEP  DIP— THE  PURE  NICOTINE  OF  TOBACCO.  Directions  cn  every 
package.  A  sure  cure  for  scab  and  ticks  on  sheep,  also  sure  destroyer  of  parasites  on  fruit  trees.  In- 
valuable In  the  nursery. 

■Phone  Blatk  5G94.  S2S  PRONT  ST..  SAN  PRANCISCO,  CAL.. 


oo 


TO  HITSOSOCS  TH2 

Wll  I  APn  ^TPPI  PANdP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKLF  2>l  CCL  KA1-»IVJC  ^  ^^^^^  jj^^^^  deliver  at  joni 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  ISO.OO.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21M  Inches  deep,  and  l&-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WBI.  Q.  WII.I.AKD,  Hanofaotorer,  619  M.  Foartb  Ht,, 
St.  Loali,  Mo.  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  prlvUeKe  of  eumlnatlon. 
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Southern  California  Honey  Crop. 

G.  W.  Broderick  protests  in  the  Bee 
Journal  against  exaggerations  of  the 
year's  honey  crop.  Every  season  we  are 
informed,  he  says,  from  outside  sources 
(and  sometimes  within),  that  southern 
California  will  have  an  enormous  crop 
of  honey,  and  it  matters  not  whether 
the  conditions  are  favorable  or  not  (last 
year  as  an  illustration),  with  the  con- 
sequent result  prices  are  established 
before  the  honey  is  ready  for  the  market 
and  the  amount  produced  is  unknown. 
This  year  has  not  been  an  exception  in 
this  respect  to  the  past,  but  that  which 
has  lent  additional  interest  and  more 
than  all  else  to  depress  the  market, 
has  been  the  action  of  some  within  our 
ranks.  The  object,  of  course,  is  self- 
evident,  for  the  circulation  of  the  rumor 
of  a  large  crop  has  a  depressing  in- 
fluence upon  the  bee  keeper  who  is 
forced  to  sell,  and  when  the  middleman 
quotes  a  well-known  bee  keeper  as 
authority,  it  lends  force  to  the  state- 
ment ;  and  as  the  former  has  no  means 
at  hand  to  know  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
honey  that  has  been  shipped  to  the 
United  States  from  Cuba,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  (this  information  is  sup- 
plied by  the  buyer  or  go-between), 
knowing  not  whether  it  is  true  or  false 
as  to  state  of  market,  etc,  he  quietly 
submits  and  sells  for  the  price  offered. 

We  all  know  beyond  question,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  we  had 
less  than  one-half  of  the  bees  to  produce 
a  crop  with  than  four  years  ago,  and 
yet  the  statement  has  gone  forth  that 
we  produced  as  much,  and  more,  than 
we  did  four  years  ago.  I  know  beyond 
question  that  we  have  many  honest  buy- 
ers, and  I  know  of  bee  keepers  who  have 
been  aiding  these  men  in  a  legitimate 
way,  but  when  men  from  our  own 
rank  circulate  statements  with  the 
express  view  of  depressing  the  market, 
and  thereby  affording  them  a  profit,  I 
think  it  is  time  the  California  bee 
keepers  were  warned  against  their 
practices,  and  it  is  this  which  prompts 
this  article. 

While  I  am  not  disposed  to  pose  as 
authority  in  regard  to  this  year's  crop, 
information  from  some  of  our  leading 
bee  keepers,  and  others  sources,  indi- 
cates that  we  have  produced  about  150 
carloads  of  honey,  all  told.  Over  half 
of  this  has  been  marketed.  Comb  honey 
has  been  produced  in  limited  quantities, 
due  to  unfavorable  conditions,  and  this 
has  nearly  all  been  disposed  of.  The 
remainder  of  our  product  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  can  hold  it  indefinitely. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 

Lucas  County,  /  • 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  Is 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  In  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   In  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
f  1  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

1         J  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  Peanut  Crop  in  Orange  County. 

According  to  the  Santa  Ana  Blade, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Utt,  a  leading  grower,  says 
that  the  peanut  crop  will  not  be  a 
glittering  success  this  season,  although 
there  will  be  a  greater  acreage  to  har- 
vest this  year  than  last.  But  the  yield 
will  not  be  so  much  to  the  acre  this 
year  and  the  profits  from  peanut  farm- 
ing proportionately  less  in  consequence, 
and  the  peanut  grower  who  last  season 
packed  away  in  his  jeans  the  net  re- 
turns from  forty  40-pound  sacks  to  the 
acre  will  this  year  put  by,  after  paying 
expenses,  about  25%  less.  The  reason 
given  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  the 
ground  in  many  instances  was  not  thor- 
oughly soaked  before  the  peanuts  were 
planted,  and  the  hot  spell  in  last  month 
played  havoc  with  the  crop  by  drying 
out  the  land  and  depriving  the  vines  of 
proper  sustenance,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  no  after  application  of  moisture 
could  repair  the  loss.  But  Orange 
county's  goober  crop  will  be  no  small 
item  of  income  nevertheless,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Utt's  figures,  there  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  350  acres  of  pea- 
nuts planted  in  the  whole  county,  and 
these  will  yield  probably  thirty  sacks 
to  the  acre,  which,  at  an  average  of 
thirty-eight  pounds  to  the  sack,  foots 
up  the  total  of  399,000  pounds  of  pea- 
nuts. Peanuts  usually  command  in  the 
market  about  5  cents  a  pound,  and  at 
that  price  the  gross  returns  for  the 
county's  crop  will  figure  out  $19,950. 
Of  this  total  acreage  Tustin  and  Orange 
have  over  two- thirds,  and  Mr.  Utt  him- 
self owns  125  acres — the  largest  acre- 
age owned  by  any  one  man  in  the 
county. 

Last  year  Mr.  Utt  had  seventy-five 
acres  in  peanuts,  and  his  success  was 
such  that  he  added  fifty  acres  this  sea- 
son; but  because  of  untoward  condi- 
tions, the  yield  from  his  total  acreage 
this  season  is  not  expected  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  that  of  last  year. 


SUCCESS  WITH  BEKS. 

820.00  worth  of  Honey  per  colony,  20  tons  made 
with  100  colonies.  Many  openings  in  a  profitable 
Industry.  A  map  of  the  Honey-yielding  locations 
of  California  with  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Pacific  Bee  Journal  $1  00,  single  copy  10c.  Pub- 
lished at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


iSlFresno  Scraper. 


3H— 4--S  Foot. 


STAB  UKILI.1NG  MACHINE. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  the  only  way  to 
secure  a  never-failing  water  supply  Is  to  bore  into 
the  earth  and  substrata  a  sutBcient  depth  to  tap  a 
stream  of  water  of  such  strength  and  flow  that 
there  will  be  no  doubt  about  its  holding  out  For 
the  purpose  of  boring  or  drilling  such  a  well  there 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  24,  1901. 

683,167.— REVERSIBLE  Ratchet— L.  Adams,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal 

683,015.— GANG  Saw— W.  F.  Barnes,  Klamathon, 
Cal. 

683,375.— Furnace- C.  Bishop,  S  F. 
683,419.— Urinal  Screen— E.  E.  Burson,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal 

683,248.— M'-iLDlNQ  AND  HoOK— H  O.  Chase,  S.  F. 
683,389  —Pipe  MOLD— B.  R.  Davisson,  Duarte,  Cal. 
683,391.— Tank— B.  F.  Ellis,  Berkeley,  Cal 
683  172  —Block  Signal  System- S.  L.  Foster,  S.F. 
683  394.— Valved  Piston— S  M.  Fulton,  Gait,  Cal. 
683,043.— Hay  STACKER— A.  F.  Haynes,  Dufur,  Or. 
683,175.— Bed  Bottom  Support— J.  Hoey.  S.  F. 
683,283.— Traction  apparatus— A.  A.  Honey,  Ta- 

coma.  Wash. 
683,284  — Brake—A.  a.  Honey,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
683  290.— Jack— J  A.  Johnson,  Hoqulam,  Wash. 
683,301  —Nozzle— D  F.  Leahy,  S.  F. 
683,317.— Hose  Nozzle- J.  McBoyle  Oakland,  Cal. 
683  069  —Table— Charlotte  E.  Pugh,  Oakville,  Or. 
683,331  -Sugar  Cane  Loader— A.  H.  Schlerholz, 

S  F 

683,150.— Cartridge  Primer— I.  Sllvis,  Grafton, 
Cal. 

683.149.— Flour  Sifter- E.  B.  Siskron,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

683,'88  — TREATING  Lime— P.  N.  Spear,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

683,083  —Fruit  Drier— Thomas  &  Thompson,  Jef- 
ferson, Or. 

683,361.— DIVING  AppARATUS-J.  L.  Watson,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

FOR  THE  week  ENDING  OCT.  1,  1901. 

683,547.— Concentrating  Belt  —  W.  F.  Bowers, 
S  F 

683,590.— SAW  Mill— G.  W.  Brower,  Portland,  Or. 

683,844.— Ore  SAMPLER— A.  C.  Calkins,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  „  „  „  „ 

683,789  —Can  TESTING  MACHINE— W.  S.  Case,  Hay- 
wards,  Cal. 

683  853  —Photo  Album— S.  Forbes,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
6P3,747.— Foot  Warmer— F.  H  Gotsche,  S.  F. 
683,761.— Nut  Lock— H.  R.  Hopgood,  Mentone,  Cal. 
683,779.— Velocipede— J.  Lund,  S  F. 
683,613  — Gold  Saving  Apparatus— A.  Marcotte, 
Gaston,  Cal 

683,656.— Securing  Cams  on  Shafts— E.  H.  Moyle, 

683,884.— Water  Seal  Tbap-T.  F.  Payne,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

683,583.— Rock  Drill— W.  W.  Walte, Colfax,  Wash. 
683,827 —Window   Ventilator  —  D.  E.  Werts, 
Grants  Pass,  Or. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FKESNO,  CALIFOKNIA. 


8AI.E  OF  FINE  HOB8B9. 

All  the  horses,  without  reserve,  on  Jesse  D. 
Carr's  Gabilan  Slock  Farm,  Salinas  Cal.,  are  of- 
fered for  immediate  sale.  This  affords  a  good 
chance  to  get  a  brood  mare  a  weanling,  a  two  or 
three-year  old,  at  favorable  Hgures.  These  are 
high-class  horses.  The  most  of  the  mares  were 
foaled  by  Boodle  Jr.,  a  stallion  held  by  many  good 
judges  to  be  as  Hne  a  bred  horse  as  any  in  the 
State:  dam  by  Electioneer,  grand  dam  by  Carr's 
Membrino.  Bjodle  Jr.  is  by  old  Boodle,  whom 
O.  A.  Hicks  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  bred  horse 
on  the  coast.  Send  for  lists  and  other  required  in- 
formation to  J  D.  (Jarr,  Salinas,  Cal. 


is  no  better  machine  than  that  made  by  the  Star 
Drilling  Machine  Co.  of  Akron,  Ohio.  A  cut  of  the 
machine  appears  herewith.  If  you  are  interested 
or  can  interest  a  neighbor  with  you  in  the  pur- 
chase of  such  an  outfit.  It  will  be  well  to  corre- 
spond with  these  people.  Ask  them  for  their  latest 
catalogue,  prices,  etc. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

tor  all  time  is  Ihe 

Metal  Mfheel. 

make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 
eties, i  FIT  AN  V  AXLE.  Anv 
heitjht.  any  widtb  of  tire  desired. 
Our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
staprper spoke.  Can  FIT  Y4>UK 

WA«I>N  perft-ctlv  witboul  .hnnte. 

BREAKING  DOWN, 

No  d'ytoi!  out.  No  resetling  tires  Clienp 
becaiipe  they  endure.    Send  for  c-:in- 

loL'ue  and  prices.    Free  upon  Tei)if^flt. 

Electric  Whee  Co. 
Box  10       Quincy,  Ills. 


Glenn  County, 


•  •  •  • 


California, 


BAKER'S 
TRAGELESS 
HARNESS 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  mUes.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfaU,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F^.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


DRAFT<^ 
DIRECT 


Best  farm  and  field  harness.  Used  .md  eiidursed  by 
thousands.  More  than  saves  its  cost  every  season. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  to-day. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  215  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  V. 


California 

Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rubal  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Lar^e  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PKICE  *2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    TVlorritt   <fc  Tou/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No«.  B5-57-59>61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOPFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKS  MCFALL  &  GO  Portland.  Or 


Buffalo  Pitts  Spike  Tooth  Harrow. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Madein2, 3, 4or5sectlons.  ASK.    YOUR    DEALER    F^OR  IT. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapt: 
I. 

II. 

III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 


The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 
Modifications. 

Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 

California  Mission  Fruits. 

Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and  Grafting. 

Preparation  for  Planting. 

Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 

The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVni.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXIl.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
XXXriI.  Berries  and  Currants. 
XXXIV.  Almond,  Walnut, Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


470  PAQES. 


FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
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CANTON  SINOLK  FURROW  WHEEL 
PLOW. 


CANTON  CLIPPUR  GANG, 
TWO  FORROW. 


FRANCISCa 


CANTON  OOCBLK  DISC 
PLOW. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRIC¥CLE 
SULKY. 


KENTUCKY  DISC  DRILLS. 
8-10-12  Foot. 


CANTON  NEW  MODEL  ORCHARD 
CULTIVATOR. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE 
DISC  HARROWS. 
4-S-6  Foot. 


■VCIFIC  HEVERSIBLE  DISC  HAHROW 


CANTON  FOUR  FURROW  UANG. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Description. 


CANTON  "U"  BAB  LEVER  HARROWS. 
%  In.  Square  Teeth.  Others  have  %  Id. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO., 

ie>  &  18  DRumm  sx.     s/\n  f^rancisco. 
FARfl  inPLEriENTS  AND  VEHICLES. 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULAR  HARROW. 

Our   Prices  arc 
Interesting. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS.  CHURNS.  FRUIT  GRADERS. 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS. 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FOR    FULL    F«/\R-riCtJL/\RS,  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St..  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts.,  PORTLAND. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

FOR  ^ 

IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


B\kuN  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  Inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FERTILIZERS! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THB  THRBB  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alooc  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deflclency  may  exist  In  the 
soli,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

DATI^HTTD    riTTlIDTC        Tft     3i8  California  ST.,  ban  francisoo. 

DAL,rUUIv,    UUmiVlIJ  V^Uty  ALSO  AT  FBK8NO  AND  LOS  ANGBLES. 

WRITE  TO  THKM   FOR  PAMPHLETS. 

RR/\NCIS   SMIXH   Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTDBBBS  OF  


FOR    TOW/IS    VUrtTER  WORK-S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrieation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREKT,      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sujx 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Eaiimatea  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaltum. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  17. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  26.  1901. 


THIRTIBTH  TEAR. 
Office.  880  Market  St. 


What  Arizona  Cows  Are  Doin^. 

We  have  taken  occasion  in  an  earlier  issue  to  speak 
appreciatively  of  the  work  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  Arizona.  For  direct  value  of  its  researches, 
and  the  style  in  which  they  are  set  forth  in  its  bulle- 
tins, the  Station  is  entitled  to  high  rank.  Without 
making  definite  comparisons,  which  would  be  odious, 
we  can  but  say  that  the  work  done  in  that 
young  and  sparsely  settled  Territory,  and 
under  rather  unfavorable  conditions  perhaps, 
seems  in  our  notion  superior  in  choice  of  di- 
rection, as  well  as  in  methods  and  results,  to 
the  work  accomplished  in  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  populous  States.  Arizona  is  en- 
titled to  credit  for  adding  to  the  credit  of 
the  farthest  west  in  research  and  experi- 
mentation. 

We  have  on  another  page  of  this  issue  the 
results  of  a  well-planned  investigation  of  the 
production  of  the  dairy  herds  of  the  Terri- 
tory. It  is  calculated  to  attract  much  at- 
tention and  to  exert  a  wide  influence  be- 
cause it  includes  such  large  numbers  of 
animals  kept  under  actual  producing  condi- 
tions such  as  prevail  in  commercial  dairy 
practice.  The  results  are  confirmative  of 
the  data  secured  in  many  earlier  tests  and 
records  of  station  herds,  but  they  will  strike 
the  dairy  reader  as  more  intelligible  to  him 


much  credit  upon  their  keepers  to  be  content  with 
such  a  narrow  margin  or  to  get  it  by  skimping  the 
cow  below  what  is  fairly  due  to  her  in  care  and  feed- 
ing. If  it  be  true  then  that  the  men  share  some  of 
the  blame,  because  nearly  one-third  of  these  herds 
did  not  pay,  the  lesson  of  the  test  becomes  even  more 
widely  suggestive  than  if  the  quality  of  the  cows  alone 
was  shown.    It  is  often  the  man  behind  the  cow  of 


Cow  No.  1.    Record  7945  Pounds  of  Milk.     352  Pounds  of  Butter  Fat. 


Rotation  of  Crops. 

We  had  recently  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
advantage  of  rotation  of  wheat  growing  and  grazing 
as  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Carneal 
in  the  Livermore  valley.  Just  what  happens  by  this 
alternation  is  like  that  reported,  after  full  investiga- 
tion, by  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station.  Prof. 

Snyder  of  that  station  has  been  for  many 
years  examining  the  soils  of  Minnesota,  with 
a  view  of  determining  the  effect  of  continu- 
ous wheat  growing  upon  soil  fertility.  In 
Bulletin  No.  70,  just  issued,  he  presents 
some  of  his  conclusions,  which  are  outlined 
in  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  He  found  that 
when  wheat  was  grown  continuously  upon 
the  same  soil  for  eight  years  there  was  a  loss 
of  1700  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  Of  this 
300  pounds  were  utilized  as  plant  food  and 
1400  pounds  lost  by  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  and  liberation  of  nitro- 
gen. During  these  eight  years  there  was  a 
loss  of  over  21%  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the 
soil,  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  175  pounds  per 
acre  in  addition  to  that  used  as  plant  food. 
When  wheat  was  grown  in  rotation  with 
clover  and  oats,  five  crops  of  wheat  being 
removed  during  the  eight  years,  larger 
yields  were  secured  and  the  total  loss  of 
nitrogen  was  reduced  to  800  pounds.  When 


Cow  No.  2.    Record  7978  Pounds  of  Milk.    348  Pounds  of  Butter  Pat.  Cow  No.  3.    Record  8726  Pounds  of  Milk.    319  Pounds  of  Batter  Pat. 

Three  Good  Arizona  Cows — The  Best  of  a  Large  Number  Tested  by  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station. 


and  more  convincing  generally  than  are  tests  made 
under  station  environment.  They  can  no  longer 
claim  that  the  wide  variation  in  value  between  the 
best  and  the  poorest  animals,  when  few  are  included 
in  the  test,  may  be  due  to  exceptional  conditions,  and 
are  therefore  possibly  misleading.  In  his  Arizona 
test  Mr.  True  included  101  separate  herds,  mostly  of 
quite  small  strings  of  cows,  it  is  true,  but  still  under 
different  ownership  and  handling,  and  including  all 
sorts  of  conditions.  Of  course,  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  may  cease  to  be  a  test  of  cows  and  become  a  test 
of  men,  because,  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  the  cows,  all 
should  be  treated  alike  as  they  are  in  the  conven- 
tional station  tests.  But  the  common  man  has  a  de- 
light in  a  test  which  takes  things  as  they  run  in 
actual  practice,  and  this  he  certainly  has  in  this  Ari- 
zona investigation.  Of  these  101  herds,  33  failed  to 
pay,  according  to  a  theoretical  standard  of  $32  as 
the  cost  of  a  cow  per  year.  It  is  likely  that  some  of 
the  cows  were  kept  for  less  than  that  amount,  and 
consequently  yielded  a  profit,  but  it  does  not  reflect 


whom  the  dairy  reformer  is  really  in  pursuit.  Let 
the]cow  kick  him;  the  reformer  cannot. 

We  have  on  this  page  the  portraits  of  three  of  the 
cows  which  made  the  highest  records  in  the  Arizona 
experiment,  and  they  must  be  conceded  to  be  of  very 
good  practical  character.  The  best  cow  in  the  forty- 
two  included  in  the  test,  judging  by  the  weight  of 
butter  fat,  is  evidently  a  dehorned  Jersey.  The  next 
in  rank  by  the  same  standard  is  a  grade  Jersey, 
while  the  third  in  rank  is  a  Shorthorn;  but  the  last, 
though  losing  by  the  creamery  standard  of  butter 
fat,  would  be  for  some  other  uses  superior  as  giving 
about  100  gallons  more  milk  of  fair  richness.  The 
tables  given  on  another  page  give  ample  data  for 
comparisons  and  computations,  which  dairymen  can 
make  for  their  own  points  of  view. 


The  Florida  orange  crop  this  year  is  to  be  one  and 
a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  million  boxes  according  to 
different  estimates.  The  growing  is  being  concen- 
trated in  south  Florida  out  of  the  blizzard  belt. 


corn  was  grown  with  clover  and  oats  and  farm 
manure  was  used,  the  loss  was  reduced  to  450  pounds 
per  acre.  When  oats  and  barley  were  grown  con- 
tinuously the  loss  was  nearly  as  great  as  when  wheat 
was  grown  continuously.  On  the  land  devoted  to 
wheat  exclusively  there  was  an  annual  loss  of  over 
200  pounds  per  acre  of  humus-;  but  when  clover  and 
oats  were  grown  part  of  the  time  there  was  no  mate- 
rial loss  of  humus.  The  most  marked  effect,  due  to 
the  loss  of  humus,  was  the  changed  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  causing  it  to  be  less  retentive  of  moisture, 
lighter  in  color  and  heavier  in  weight.  When  bare 
summer-fallowing  is  practiced  a  heavier  loss  of  nitro- 
gen occurs  than  when  wheat  is  grown  continuously. 
Summer-fallowing  rapidly  exhausts  the  soil.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  matter,  Prof.  Snyder  notes  that  wheat 
is  not  an  exhaustive  crop  when  grown  in  rotation, 
but  when  it  is  grown  continuously  the  fertility  of  the 
land  is  considerably  impaired.  Old  wheat  soils  read- 
ily recuperate  when  some  humus-forming  material  is 
returned  to  the  land,  such  as  farm  manure. 
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The  Week. 

Weather  affairs  are  becoming  unsettled  as  the 
week  advances.  A  flush  of  heat  which  exceeded  re- 
cent records  at  some  points  has  been  followed  by 
showers,  and  on  Wednesday  as  we  go  to  press  the 
sky  has  cloud  effects  rivaling  the  summer  skies  of 
the  East  and  betokening  the  arrival  in  earnest  of  the 
California  autumn-spring  season.  Everything  is  now 
about  as  nearly  ready  for  water  as  it  is  likely  to  be, 
so  let  it  come,  that  the  activities  of  the  season  may 
advance  and  the  growth  of  feed  proceed.  The  heat 
and  north  wind  have  dissipated  the  moisture  of  the 
earlier  rain,  and  the  ground  has  become  too  dry  in 
some  localities  for  either  plowing  or  growth  of  grass. 
Nearly  every  one  will  be  glad  to  have  a  new  moisten, 
ing,  though  the  gathering  of  some  late  fruits  needs  a 
little  more  of  the  delightful  weather  which  has 
marked  the  greater  part  of  the  October  days  this 
year.  ^ 

Wheat  is  stiffening  a  little.  Reports  are  being 
circulated  of  crop  injuries  in  Argentine,  but  the  chief 
local  factor  is  the  reduction  in  the  local  freight  rate. 
Two  cargoes  of  wheat  went  out  this  week.  Spot 
prices  are  little  changed,  but  futures  have  been 
higher,  though  receding  a  little  as  we  go  to  press. 
Barley  is  steady,  with  better  inquiry  and  a  brisk 
outward  movement — 8000  tons  going  to  Europe,  in- 
cluding 1900  tons  of  Chevalier,  which  brightens  that 
grade  somewhat.  Oats  are  steadily  held,  but  move- 
ment is  slow.  Corn  is  unsettled  ;  new  corn  is  going 
at  less  than  recent  figures,  but  choice  old  is  still 
commanding  full  figures.  There  are  large  bean  re- 
ceipts, thought  to  be  largely  covered  by  contracts  ; 
the  market  is  rather  weak  ;  there  are  few  changes, 
but  downward  when  they  are  made.  Bran  is  weak, 
but  not  much  lower,  as  stocks  are  moderate  so  far; 
experts  look  for  a  sharp  drop  any  day.  Hay  is  firm 
and  active  and  the  best  grades  higher.  All  fresh 
meats  are  unchanged.  Receipts  of  hogs  are  fairly 
large,  but  they  are  all  taken.  Butter  is  weak, 
though  trying  to  hold  up  well ;  even  the  best  grades 
are  weak  and  new  butter  seems  to  be  off  quality 
largely.  Mild  new  cheese  is  high  and  not  much  of 
that  description  to  be  had  ;  Eastern  cheese  markets 
are  high.  Eggs  are  of  all  prices,  according  to  grade; 
a  few  strictly  fresh  sell  well,  but  all  others  are  slow. 
The  poultry  market  is  in  poor  shape  except  for  small 
broilers.  There  is  too  much  Eastern  stock,  too  much 
hot  weather,  and  game  is  showing  up  also.  Potatoes 
are  a  little  better  and  shipping  has  been  resumed, 
though  at  less  price.  Onions  are  steady,  with  mod- 
erate offerings  and  fair  demand.  Fine  apples  are 
selling  well.  A  few  late  peaches  do  fairly,  and  many 
poor  pears  are  offered.  Table  and  wine  grapes  are 
rather  weak,  though  strictly  choice  wine  grapes 
would  bring  full  figures.     New  Navel  oranges  are  in 


moderate  quantity  and  steadily  held,  but  the  demand 
is  not  active.  Lemons  are  steady  and  quiet  with  only 
moderate  sales.  Dried  fruit  is  slow,  but  rates  are 
held  up  well.  Old  prunes  are  available  at  2%c  basis 
and  new  at  3}c,  but  there  is  little  movement  so  far. 
Raisins  are  held  at  two  sets  of  prices  and  many  are 
going  at  the  lower  rate.  The  quality  of  the  new  crop 
is  good.  Almonds  are  weak  and  walnuts  firm,  and 
promise  to  clean  up  well.  Honey  offerings  are  small, 
but  the  market  is  weak  though  unchanged.  Hop 
buyers  are  doing  little,  but  many  northern  hops  are 
going  to  the  East  and  Europe,  either  on  consignment 
or  contract.  Wool  is  inactive  here.  Country  mar- 
kets for  fall  clip  are  still  being  held  and  buyers  pay 
attention  to  them.  It  looks  as  though  all  kinds  of 
wool  would  make  a  cleanup. 

So  it  seems  that  the  overland  shipments  of  apples 
and  grapes  are  likely  to  bring  this  season's  total 
eastward  movement  of  deciduous  fruits  nearer  to 
last  year's  figure  than  was  thought  possible  when 
the  midsummer  fruits  dropped  away  so  much.  The 
total  for  last  week  was  185  cars,  which  is  nearly 
double  that  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  sea- 
son— 98  cars.  The  total  for  the  present  season  to 
date,  of  deciduous  orchard  fruit  and  grapes,  is  5856 
cars,  against  6001  for  the  last  season  to  the  corre- 
sponding date,  a  decrease  of  only  145  cars.  The  ap- 
ple shipments  are  noticeably  large  this  month,  indi- 
cating a  lively  Eastern  demand  for  this  fruit  and  a 
willingness  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  California 
product.  The  Eastern  apple  crop  is  exceptionally 
short  this  year,  which  is  going  to  help  us  with  our 
surplus  dried  fruits  as  well  as  with  the  apples  which 
are  now  going  forward. 

A  product  of  the  success  of  the  southern  California 
fruit  exchanges  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  beekeep- 
ers of  the  south  organized  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
the  "Southern  California  Honey  Association."  The 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  handle  the  honey  in- 
dustry systematically  and  to  undertake  the  market- 
ing of  the  honey  produced  in  southern  California. 
Local  associations  are  to  be  formed  in  every  com- 
munity where  honey  is  produced  and  these  associa- 
tions are  to  elect  stockholders  in  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Association.  According  to  the  reports  from 
the  Census  OfiBce,  the  output  of  honey  and  wax  in 
this  country  is  set  at  20,000,000  pounds,  and  at  least 
one-third  of  this  is  from  California.  The  price  of 
honey  in  the  comb  this  year  has  been  from  10  to  12 
cents,  which  is  a  good  price,  and  the  price  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  the  principal  output  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, is  3§  to  6  cents.  The  Sjuthern  California  As- 
sociation will  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  an 
organization  of  bee  men  national  in  scope  along  com- 
mercial lines. 

The  activity  in  veterinary  affairs  promises  much 
for  the  future  health  of  our  live  stock.  The  energy 
of  the  swine  growers  in  assembling  to  meet  their 
trouble  promises  to  accomplish  much  in  checking  the 
dread  disease.  There  is  plenty  of  machinery  to  han- 
dle these  diseases  for  the  protection  of  the  stock  and 
the  incidental  assurance  to  people  of  wholesome  food. 
The  people  must  take  the  initiative  in  calling  for  the 
information  they  need  and  in  calling  the  attention  of 
executive  officers  to  the  occasion  for  their  action. 
How  this  can  be  done  is  shown  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  A. 
R.  Ward  of  the  University,  which  is  published  in  this 
issue.  The  energy  with  which  prophylactic  prepa- 
rations are  being  pushed  by  the  manufacturers  is 
also  indicative  of  the  interest  which  has  been  aroused 
and  hopeful  of  a  higher  health  percentage,  conse- 
quently more  certain  profit  in  stock  growing.  It  is 
time  we  were  awakened  on  the  subject.  We  have 
slept  upon  it  until  no  alarm  seemed  effective.  It  will 
work  out  all  right  from  this  time  onward. 

The  new  arrangement  to  have  all  citrus  fruits 
show  the  locality  whence  they  came  is  to  be  enforced. 
L.  J.  B.  Spruance  of  Los  Angeles  county  has  been 
appointed  inspector  of  citrus  fruit  shipments  by 
Governor  Gage,  in  accordance  with  the  law  passed 
by  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  provides 
that  all  fruit  shippers  must  brand  their  names  and 
location  on  all  their  packages  of  fruit.  This  will  be 
a  comfort  to  growers  both  north  and  south,  for  each 
believes  that  the  other  is  made  at  times  to  sail  under 
false  colors  by  the  orange  shippers.  In  the  future 
we  shall  have  this  thing  straight  at  least. 


OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Efforts  for  Better  Agricultural  Fain. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  Province  of  Ontario  is  spend- 
ing nearly  $400,000  per  year  in  the  promotion  of  ag- 
ricultural associations.  Most  of  this  money  is  spent 
in  holding  annual  exhibitions.  These  county  and 
township  shows  have  degenerated  very  much  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  particularly  within  the 
last  ten  years.  We  are  carefully  considering  steps 
by  which  they  can  be  made  to  fill  a  more  useful  niche 
than  heretofore.  As  an  experiment  this  year  a  num- 
ber of  these  shows  were  arranged  in  a  circuit,  and 
the  exhibitions  were  held  one  immediately  after  the 
other,  and  expert  judges  were  sent  to  do  the  judging 
in  the  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horse  departments. 
After  it  was  done,  each  judge  gave  his  reasons  for 
awarding  the  prizes  as  he  did.  The  plan  of  sending 
these  expert  judges  to  the  county  and  township  fairs 
has  this  year  proved  an  unbounded  success.  Has  any- 
thing of  this  sort  been  done  in  your  State,  and,  if  so, 
with  what  results  ? 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  some  years  ago  prizes 
were  offered  by  the  Provincial  authorities  for  the 
best  managed  farm  in  certain  districts.  At  that 
time  this  work  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Arts;  but  in  time  this  body  was  found 
to  be  very  cumbersome;  it  was  done  away  with  and 
the  Provincial  live  stock  associations  allowed  to  do 
the  work  previously  done  by  this  body,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Prize  Farm  competition,  which  was 
discontinued  entirely.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec 
there  had  been  a  system  of  prize  farm  competitions 
for  a  number  of  years  which,  I  understand,  is  giving 
fairly  good  satisfaction.  Has  anything  of  this  sort 
been  attempted  in  your  State  ?  If  so,  will  you  give 
me  the  Act  or  rules  governing  such  competition, 
when  it  was  commenced  and  how  long  it  was  contin- 
ued ? — F.  W.  HoDSON,  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  Ot- 
towa,  Ontario. 

Our  county  and  town  fairs  have  largely  lapsed, 
owing  to  lack  of  appropriation  by  the  Legislature, 
and  we  have  now  little  more  than  speed  contests,  ex- 
cept at  a  few  leading  points  where  stock  shows  are 
connected  therewith.  No  doubt  very  great  ad- 
vantages would  accrue  from  having  expert  judges 
make  a  circuit,  as  you  mention.  We  shall  possibly 
come  to  that  advanced  state  some  time  in  the  future. 
The  only  improvement  we  can  now  report  is  the  re- 
course to  expert  judges  at  our  State  Fair.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  single-judge  system  has  prevailed, 
replacing  the  old  committee  arrangement.  But  this 
is  not  accompanied  by  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
the  judge  of  the  reasons  for  his  awards. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  American  occupation 
of  California,  from  1850-60,  we  had  a  system  of  in- 
spection of  farms  by  an  expert  committee  appointed 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  awards  were 
made  for  such  entries.  The  old  reports  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  show  that  the  committee  did 
very  conscientious  work,  and  the  information  which 
was  gathered  and  published  in  the  transactions  was 
of  very  great  advantage  in  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  in  this  State  just  at  a  time 
when  there  was  greatest  thirst  for  information  as  to 
what  could  actually  be  done  under  our  novel  local 
conditions.  In  the  '70s  our  State  Agricultural  Society 
had  a  lapse,  and,  although  it  has  done  good  work  in 
some  years  in  agricultural  lines  since  that  time,  it 
has  never  undertaken  such  expert  examination  and 
award  as  prevailed  in  the  earlier  days.  The  interest 
in  the  speed  contests  seems  to  overshadow  all  other 
interests,  although  our  directors  do  make  continual 
and  very  energetic  effort  to  develop  the  other  side. 
As  it  is  so  long  since  we  had  any  farm  judging  in  oper- 
ation, the  method  and  regulations  will  be  of  very  lit- 
tle account  to  you  now,  nor  do  we  know  where  they 
could  be  found. 

Soy  Beans  for  Poultry. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  noticed  from  the  Experi- 
ment Station  that  Soy  beans  are  very  rich  in  pro- 
tein and  wondered  if  they  could  be  used  economically 
for  poultry  feeding.  Will  some  of  your  readers  give 
their  opinion  through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  ? 
Also,  what  they  are  worth  and  where  they  can  be 
got  ? — Subscriber,  St.  Helena. 

Soy  beans  are  rich,  in  protein,  as  are  all  other 
beans,  and  to  that  extent  are  good  to  combine  with 
wheat  in  poultry  rations.  The  dry  beans  are  not 
available,  as  a  rule,  for  chicken  feed,  for  fowls  do  not 
like  them,  unless  they  are  more  highly  educated  than 
those  which  we  have  had  experience  with ;  but 
coarsely  ground  or  finely  cracked  beans  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  making  mashes  for  fowls,  and  in  such 
mixture  they  eat  them  readily.  Soy  beans  are  not 
largely  grown  in  California,  and  the  few  we  have  are 
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chiefly  grown  by  Chinamen  on  the  moist  lands  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  The  plant  does 
not  like  our  summer  conditions,  except  on  low  lands, 
and,  according  to  our  observation,  is  not  more  hardy 
against  heat  and  drouth  than  our  common  pink  bean. 
You  can  get  from  our  seedsmen  enough  for  a  trial 
under  your  conditions,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
plant  a  large  acre^ige  until  you  prove  the  plant  on  a 
small  scale. 

Unhealthy  Bedbugs  Wanted. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  please  inform  me  if  I 
can  get  a  supply  of  diseased  bedbugs  from  the 
station  ?  I  find  the  bugs  are  a  serious  pest  in  this 
section,  and  ordinary  remedies  seem  to  have  little 
effect  on  them — at  least,  in  this  house.  I  am  using 
corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  gasoline,  and  apply 
with  a  feather.  I  think,  though,  they  are  all  through 
the  house,  and  that  what  I  destroy  on  the  beds 
makes  very  little  difference  with  the  supply. — 
Reader,  Riverside  county. 

We  have  not  heard  before  of  the  proposition  of  dis- 
tributing diseased  bedbugs  for  the  destruction  of  the 
healthy  ones,  and  cannot,  therefore,  furnish  you 
either  material  or  information  on  that  line.  Can  you 
inform  us  of  your  source  of  information  and  who  is 
conducting  experiments  in  that  direction,  for  then  we 
may  be  able  to  pursue  the  matter  further  ?  We 
doubt,  however,  that  this  plan  would  become  popu- 
lar. Most  housekeepers  are  crazed  at  the  mention 
even  of  a  healthy  bedbug,  and  how  they  would  revolt 
at  the  mention  of  a  sick  one  we  can  only  imagine. 
The  most  recent  recourse  in  the  destruction  of  bed- 
bugs in  infested  houses  is  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  gas 
fumigation — the  same  gas  used  in  southern  California 
for  the  treatment  of  scale  insects  on  citrus  fruit 
trees.  Last  week  we  gave  a  full  statement  as  to  the 
way  in  which  this  remedy  is  applied  and  how  effective 
it  proves. 

Alfalfa  Seed. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  wish  to  sow  to  alfalfa  forty  or 
fifty  acres  on  Cottonwood  creek,  Shasta  county.  I 
understand  there  is  a  difference  in  quality  of  alfalfa 
seed  and  have  been  told  that  Salt  Lake  seed  was 
best.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? — Reader,  Shasta 
county. 

Very  much  alfalfa  seed  has  been  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia from  Utah  during  the  last  few  years.  We 
have  understood  that  it  was  not  so  much  extra  qual- 
ity in  the  seed,  but  that  it  could  be  landed  here  for 
less  price  than  California  growers  thought  accept- 
able, which  led  to  considerable  importation.  It  is 
possible  that  through  growing  alfalfa  on  new  fields, 
as  they  did  in  Utah  at  first,  the  seed  was  fine.  More 
recently,  however,  the  fields  seem  to  have  become 
foul  and  considerable  complaint  has  been  made  of 
Utah  seed  for  its  contents  of  weed  seed,  and  it  has 
been  under  a  cloud  for  that  reason.  We  know  of  no 
reason  why  Utah  seed  should  be  superior  to  Califor- 
nia seed  unless  it  be  that  Californians  also  were  care- 
less and  allowed  their  seed  to  deteriorate.  At  pres- 
ent we  should  secure  the  best  sample  of  seed  to  be 
found  in  themarket,irrespective  of  its  origin.  It  should 
be  bright  and  plump  and  free  from  weed  seed.  This 
last  point  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  throwing  out 
some  of  it  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual seeds  can  readily  be  determined.  The  char- 
acteristic bean  form  of  the  alfalfa  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  various  weed  seeds  which  may  also 
appear.  The  most  dangerous  is  dodder  seed,  smaller 
than  the  alfalfa,  roundish  and  dark  colored.  If  a  fair 
price  is  paid  we  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
good,  clean  seed  from  reputable  dealers. 

For  the  Opium  Poppy. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  in  California  are  the  soil 
and  climate  best  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Papaver  somniferum,  and  when  should  the  seeds  be 
planted?— E.  D.,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

The  opium  poppy  thrives  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, even  in  the  hot  interior  valleys,  providing  its 
growth  is  arranged  for  during  the  cooler  season  of 
the  year  and  moisture  is  supplied  by  irrigation  as  re- 
quired. Probably,  however,  in  the  coast  valleys  the 
most  favorable  conditions  are  to  be  found,  because 
of  the  more  equitable  climate  and  moisture  supply. 
The  plant  has  been  grown  in  an  experimental  way 
here  and  there  in  California  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more,  and  some  opium  has  been  produced 
on  a  small  scale.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
the  scoring  of  the  capsules  and  the  scraping  there- 
from of  the  opium  as  it  forms  from  the  exuding  sap, 


require  an  amount  of  labor  which  makes  the  industry 
impracticable  here,  because  of  the  high  wages  which 
have  to  be  paid.  We  cannot  compete  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  Asia  in  this  and  several  other  products, 
which,  so  far  as  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  concerned, 
find  very  satisfactory  conditions  in  California.  The 
time  of  planting  the  seed  would  depend  upon  the 
part  of  the  State  in  which  the  growth  is  to  be  under- 
taken. In  the  milder  parts  the  sowing  should  be  in  the 
fall,  so  that  the  plant  would  get  well  established  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.  There  are  some  parts  of  the 
State,  where  the  winter  is  severe  and  the  spring  late, 
that  spring  planting  would  do  better.  The  plant 
grows  very  readily  from  seed— in  fact,  volunteers 
freely  wherever  the  seed  is  scattered  from  the  rip- 
ened capsules. 

Pecan  Planting. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  expect  to  increase  my  acreage 
of  pecan  nuts  soon  and  I  wish  some  information  on 
planting.  I  have  a  descriptive  circular  from  a  Texas 
nurseryman  which  contains  the  statement  that  in 
California  pecan  growers  are  planting  their  trees  20 
feet  apart  and  heading  them  low.  Everyone  in  this 
section  of  the  country  is  planting  about  40  feet  apart 
and  some  think  that  is  too  close.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  the  close  planting  and  low  heading  is  a  suc- 
cess in  your  State  ? — Grower,  Florida. 

There  are  exceedingly  few  pecan  trees  grown  in 
California.  The  older  trees  have  ample  space,  and, 
in  fact,  are  isolated  specimens.  There  is  certainly  no 
planting  which  would  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
these  trees  can  be  successfully  grown  20  feet  apart 
and  headed  low.  Possibly  some  young  plantings  have 
been  started  in  that  way;  but  it  is  too  soon  to  reach 
any  conclusion  as  to  how  they  will  succeed.  The 
whole  acreage  of  pecans  in  this  State  is  very  small, 
and  the  commercial  product  has  not  yet  reached  any 
important  amount. 

Growing  Early  Cucnmbers. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  give  some  information 
about  growing  cucumbers  for  a  winter  market  ? — 
Reader,  Del  Mar,  San  Diego  county. 

The  growing  of  cucumbers  under  glass  for  the  win- 
ter market  has  not  been  found  profitable  in  Califor- 
nia, because  the  product  is  likely  to  come  into  com- 
petition with  cucumbers  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
strictly  frostless  locations,  of  which  there  are  a  few 
in  southern  California.  The  growing  of  cucumbers  in 
the  open  air  for  an  early  market  depends  upon  the 
possession  of  light,  warm  soil  in  a  region  where  there 
is  practically  no  frost  and  abundant  winter  sunshine. 
If  one  has  such  a  place,  and  water  to  keep  the  plants 
growing  rapidly  if  the  rains  should  not  come  at  proper 
times,  the  operation  is  quite  simple.  Manure  the  soil 
well,  digging  deeply  and  mixing  the  manure  thor- 
oughly with  the  soil.  Obtain  from  the  seedsman  seed 
of  the  earliest  variety.  Plant  in  hills,  raising  the 
hills  somewhat  above  the  general  surface,  so  that  in 
case  of  heavy  winter  rains  they  will  not  get  too  much 
water.  If  you  have  just  the  right  place  and  the 
right  soil  for  it,  you  will  get  cucumbers  for  the  mar- 
ket somewhat  ahead  of  the  main  crop,  which  is  chiefly 
grown  on  lower,  moister  lands. 

California  Holly  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  give  instructions  for  prop- 
agating "California  holly."  Would  the  wild  seedlings 
do  well  after  transplanting  ? — Nemo,  Rumsey. 

Growing  from  seed  is  not  difficult.  The  wild  seed- 
lings will  also  do  well  if  transplanted  with  the  care 
usually  given  to  evergreen  plants.  The  best  time  for 
this  will  be  shortly  after  the  heaviest  winter  rains 
and  frosts,  when  the  soil  becomes  warm  and  while  it 
still  retains  sufficient  moisture. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  as  a  Culinary  Vegetable. 

To  THE  Editor: — Our  Jerusalem  artichokes  have 
grown  finely  and  we  have  been  using  them  for  the 
table  for  many  weeks,  and  shall  have  enough  to  last 
through  the  winter  if  they  will  only  keep.  Will  the 
rains  cause  the  tubers  to  sprout  if  left  in  the  ground 
or  can  they  be  dug  up  and  kept  like  potatoes. — 
Reader,  Pomona. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  satisfaction  with  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke  as  a  culinary  plant.  The  rains, 
during  ordinary  winter  temperatures,  will  not  cause 
the  tubers  to  sprout.  They  usually  remain  dormant 
until  the  soil  becomes  warm  in  the  spring.  For  this 
reason  it  is  ordinarily  possible  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main in  the  ground  just  as  they  grew  and  still  have 
them  available  for  winter  use  by  digging  as  they  are 
wanted.    If  you  have  a  place  where  winter  tempera- 


tures are  high  so  as  to  cause  growth  of  the  plant  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  remove  the  tubers  from 
the  soil  and  keep  them  in  moist  sand  in  as  cool  a 
place  as  you  can  find.  The  artichoke  rots  readily 
when  out  of  the  ground  and  for  that  reason  cannot 
be  kept  as  potatoes  are. 

Who  Has  Maltese  Goats? 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  me  address 
of  breeders  of  Maltese  goats  or  Swiss  milking  goats, 
if  you  know  of  any,  on  this  coast  ? — W.  W.  Bailey, 
Lemon  Grove. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  of  this  breed  in  California. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
October  21.  1901. 

Alexanper  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Heavy  fogs  have  prevailed  along  the  coast,  somewhat 
retarding  bean  harvest,  but  in  other  respects  conditions 
have  been  favorable  for  all  late  crops.  Grape  picking 
continues  in  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties.  Fruit  drying 
is  progressing.  Apples  are  yielding  a  heavy  crop.  Citrus 
fruits  are  doing  well.  Grain  threshing  and  hay  baling 
are  not  yet  completed  in  the  southern  coast  counties,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  these  crops  before 
the  rainy  season.  Corn  harvest  has  commenced  in  some 
places;  the  yield  is  rather  light.  New  grass  needs  rain. 
Cattle  are  in  good  condition.  Plowing  and  seeding  are 
progressing  in  some  sections. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  warm  and  pleasant  during  the 
week,  with  cool  nights,  and  very  favorable  for  fruit  dry- 
ing. Deciduous  fruits  and  grapes  are  nearly  all  gathered. 
Tree  pruning  is  progressing  in  some  orchards.  Orange 
shipments  from  Oroville  will  commence  about  Nov.  1st; 
the  crop  is  reported  of  much  better  quality  than  last  sea- 
son's. Olives  are  turning,  and  picking  will  commence 
within  a  few  days;  the  crop  will  be  considerably  heavier 
than  that  of  last  season.  Grain  and  hay  are  mostly  un- 
der cover,  though  large  shipments  are  still  being  made. 
Young  feed  has  made  a  good  start.  Rain  would  be  very 
beneficial. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Warm  days  and  cool  nights  have  prevailed  during  the 
week.  There  was  a  light  sprinkle  of  rain  on  the  17th, 
but  raisins  were  not  injured.  Conditions  have  been  gen- 
erally favorable  for  raisin  making,  and  the  crop  will  be 
out  of  danger  in  a  few  days.  Large  shipments  of  grapes 
are  being  made  to  the  wineries,  and  table  grapes  and  figs 
are  moving  to  the  markets.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good 
condition.  Grain  and  hay  are  mostly  under  cover. 
Plowing  is  progressing  in  some  sections,  but  will  not  be 
general  until  the  rains  begin.  Some  farmers  are  sowing 
wheat.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  yielding  fair  crops.  Irri- 
gation water  is  plentiful.  A  weed  with  tough,  woody 
stem,  known  as  "woolly  breeches,"  has  appeared  in  some 
alfalfa  fields  on  sandy  soil  in  Fresno  county. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  clear  during  the  day, 
with  heavy  fogs  at  night.  There  was  a  trace  of  rain  in 
some  sections  on  the  16th.  Bean  harvest  is  progressing, 
though  somewhat  retarded  by  fogs,  and  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  November;  the  yield  will  be  considerably 
above  average  in  Santa  Barbara  county  and  the  quality 
excellent.  A  correspondent  at  Santa  Monica  estimates 
that  the  yield  of  small  white  beans  in  that  vicinity  will 
be  150,000  sacks.  There  will  be  an  immense  crop  of  cel- 
ery along  the  Santa  Ana  river  in  Orange  county.  Walnut 
harvest  is  progressing;  the  crop  of  softshells  at  Anaheim 
will  exceed  early  estimates.  Oranges  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  yield  will  be  fully 
equal  to  last  season's.    Raisin  making  continues. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Bean  threshing  is  in  full 
operation,  but  delayed  in  some  sections  by  fog.  Crop 
turning  out  better  than  expected.  Weather  not  favor- 
able for  raisin  drying.  Some  oranges  are  being  picked 
for  early  market. 

Eureka  Summary.— Good  grain  weather.  Early  rains, 
followed  by  abnormally  high  temperature,  insure  abun- 
dant feed  for  stock.  Farmers  are  principally  harvesting 
potatoes  and  gathering  apples. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

Thp  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  October  23,  1901,  are  from  ofiBcial  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CAIiirORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum    Tempera-  | 
ture  for  the  Week.. .  | 

Minimum     Tempera-  | 
ture  tor  the  Week. . .  j 

.02 

4  31 

5.16 

3  66 

68 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

1.9.3 

3  05 

1  70 

90 

50 

.00 

.56 

1.02 

1.14 

88 

60 

San  Francisco  

.00 

.82 

1  43 

1,25 

82 

52 

Fresno  

T 

.57 

."14 

.78 

92 

48 

Independence  

.00 

77 

.84 

.52 

78 

46 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

.28 

1.93 

1  58 

96 

48 

.00 

.12 

.26 

.66 

98 

48 

San  Diego  

00 

.06 

.20 

.41 

96 

56 

T 

.22 

.02 

.91 

96 

54 
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THE  DAIRY. 


A  Comparison  of  the  Yields  of  Arizona  Dairy  Herds. 

During  the  year  ending  with  the  month  of  October, 
1900,  Mr.  Gordon  H.  True  of  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  a  record  of  the 
number  of  cows  milked  by  each  creamery  patron  of 
Salt  River  valley,  the  amount  of  milk  and  butter  fat 
produced  by  each  herd,  and  the  cash  received  for  the 
same.  The  number  of  cows  was  ascertained  by  the 
milk  weighers  at  the  creameries  and  the  other  fig- 
ures were  furnished  by  the  creamery  managers.  In 
spite  of  an  earnest  effort  to  have  this  record  com- 
plete, the  desired  information  was  secured  only  con- 
cerning the  herds  of  less  than  half  the  creamery  pa- 
trons of  the  valley.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  the  ranchman  that  some  one 
wanted  to  know  too  much  about  his  private  business, 
and  information  was  withheld.  Many  sent  milk  to 
the  creamery  only  a  part  of  the  year.  The  data 
obtained,  however,  seemed  to  be  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  point  that  Mr.  True  desired  to  emphasize, 
that  there  are  too  many  unprofitable  cows  in  the 
dairy  herds  of  the  Territory.  From  Bulletin  39  of 
the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  just  issued,  we  take 
Mr.  True's  account  of  his  interesting  investigation  : 

Local  Conditions. — In  some  localities  the  differ- 
ence in  profit  returned  by  different  herds  might  be 
attributed  in  a  large  degree  to  the  different  methods 
of  handling  and  feeding.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
may  be  true  in  Arizona,  but  in  a  far  less  degree,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  other  State  or  Territory.  In  Ari- 
zona the  almost  universal  practice  is  to  feed  cows 
alfalfa  hay  or  pasture,  or  a  combination  of  the  two, 
without  shelter.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  feed  it  is  in 
amount,  so  we  consider  it  fairly  safe  to  attribute  dif- 
ferences in  profit  to  differences  in  quality  of  the  cows. 

In  the  table  the  figures  relating  to  herds  failing  to 
give  a  gross  return  of  $32  per  cow  are  preceded  by 
an  asterisk  : 


TABLE  I.— SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  MILK 
AND  BUTTER  FAT  PER  COW,  WITH  GROSS  CASH 
RETURNS  FOR  THE  SAME,  IN  FIFTY-EIGHT  ARI- 
ZONA HERDS. 
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The  year  during  which  this  record  was  kept  was  a 
particularly  hard  one  on  account  of  the  very  severe 
drouth,  and  the  returns  from  the  dairy  herds  of  the 
Territory  are  probably  somewhat  below  the  average 
on  that  account.  The  difference  between  different 
herds  is,  we  think,  in  but  few  cases  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  feed. 

The  Tables. — The  facts  collected  are  given  in  the 
tables  following.  The  first  table  relates  to  herds 
concerning  which  data  were  collected  for  the  year. 

In  the  second  column  is  given  the  average  number 
of  cows  milked  each  month.  This  number  is  probably 
somewhat  less  than  the  actual  number  of  cows  in  the 
herd,  as  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  number  of 
dry  cows,  of  which  there  are  nearly  always  some  in  a 
herd.  On  account  of  the  habit  Arizona  ranchmen 
have  of  buying,  selling  and  renting  cows,  seldom 
keeping  the  same  herd  for  a  year,  it  was  considered 
that  in  most  cases  the  average  number  reported  as 
in  milk  each  month  would  most  nearly  represent  the 
number  of  the  herd  for  the  year. 

The  third  column  shows  the  average  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  for  the  year.  The  figures 
are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  pounds 
of  milk  delivered  at  the  factory  by  the  number  of 
cows  given  in  the  second  column. 

The  last  column  gives  the  gross  returns  per  cow. 
This  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  cash  returns  by 
the  number  of  cows  in  milk,  or  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  pounds  of  butter  fat  by  20  cents.  The 
price  paid  for  butter  fat  at  the  different  creameries 
for  the  year  varied  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  but  we  have 
assumed  that  the  same  price — 20  cents  per  pound — 
was  paid  in  all  cases,  thus  having  a  single  basis  for 
the  comparison  of  all  herds. 

We  have  estimated  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  a 
year  to  be  $32— $12  for  care  and  milking  and  $20  for 
feed.  The  latter  figure  would  be  high  in  ordinary 
years,  but  during  the  unusually  dry  year  in  which 
this  record  was  made  prices  of  feed  were  high 
enough,  we  think,  to  warrant  this  estimate. 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  reveals  the  fact 
that  of  the  fifty-eight  herds  reported  sixteen  failed 
to  pay  what  we  have  estimated  to  be  the  cost  of 
keeping.  The  difference  between  the  return  of  the 
average  cow  of  the  poorest  herd  and  the  average 
cow  of  the  best  herd  is  the  difference  between  a  loss 
of  $18.22  and  a  profit  of  $22.80. 

For  Less  Than  One  Year.— Besides  the  fifty- 
eight  herds  reporting  for  a  year,  forty-three  herds 
reported  for  six  to  eleven  months.  We  have  col- 
lected the  results  of  these  reports  in  the  following 
table,  giving  the  number  of  cows  milked,  the  number 
of  months  reported,  and  the  average  gross  returns 
for  those  months.  As  in  the  preceding  table,  the  fig- 
ures relating  to  herds  not  paying  their  keeping  are 
designated  by  an  asterisk  : 


TABLE  II.— SHOWING  AVERAGE  GROSS  RETURNS  PER 
COW  IN  FORTY-THREE  HERDS  REPORTING  FOR  A 
PART  OF  A  YEAR. 
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These  two  tables  should  furnish  dairymen  food  for 
thought.  Here  is  demonstrated  the  fact  referred  to 
above,  that  there  are  too  many  unprofitable  cows  in 
our  dairy  herds.  These  figures,  however,  do  not 
show  how  many,  for  in  order  to  do  this  a  record  of 
individual  cows  must  be  kept.  In  some  of  the  herds 
that  failed  to  pay  expenses  there  may  have  been  some 
good  cows,  while  in  the  herds  showing  fair  returns 
there  were  undoubtedly  many  unprofitable  ones.  In 
all  probability  there  are  few  herds  reported  above 
from  which  the  profit  could  not  have  been  increased 
by  selling  some  members  of  the  herd  for  beef.  One 
must  go  further  than  to  simply  determine  the  gain  or 
loss  of  his  herd  ;  he  must  know  which  particular  cows 
are  responsible  for  gain  and  which  for  loss.  That 
this  is  essential  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  part 
of  the  bulletin. 

A  Dairy  Herd  Record.— For  a  year  the  writer 


kept  a  record  of  the  individual  cows  of  two  herds. 
The  milk  was  weighed  and  sampled  at  every  milking 
and  the  samples  tested  twice  a  month,  the  writer 
testing  the  milk  and  keeping  the  record  as  his  share 
of  the  work.  The  owners  of  the  herds  state  that  the 
extra  time  required  to  weigh  the  milk,  record  the 
weight  and  take  the  samples  did  not  exceed  one  min- 
ute per  cow.  The  samples  tested  every  two  weeks 
were  composite  samples,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the 
milk  from  each  milking  during  the  two  weeks,  and 
were  kept  in  condition  for  testing  by  the  addition  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  bichloride  of  mercury  in 
about  equal  parts.  The  time  required  for  testing 
the  samples  for  the  two  herds  was  about  half  a  day. 
The  Babcock  test  was  used. 

It  was  the  original  idea  to  secure  herds  fairly  rep- 
resenting the  different  breeds  used  for  dairy  pur- 
poses, but  the  men  owning  Shorthorn  and  Holstein 
herds  failed  to  co-operate  when  the  time  came  to 
begin  the  test.  Of  the  two  herds  of  which  records 
were  kept,  one  consisted  of  twelve  full-blood  Jerseys. 
The  other  consisted  of  thirty-five  cows  of  mixed 
breeding,  some  high-grade  Shorthorns,  some  grade 
Jerseys  and  others  of  various  admixtures  of  blood. 
Only  thirty  cows  in  the  latter  herd  completed  the 
year's  record. 

In  the  following  table  the  record  is  given  as  of  a 
single  herd,  except  that  the  figures  relating  to  the 
cows  of  the  full-blood  herd  are  marked  *.  The  rec- 
ord as  it  was  kept  shows  the  amount  of  milk  and 
butter  fat  given  by  each  cow  of  the  two  herds  for 
each  period  of  two  weeks  during  the  year,  and  from 
each  we  have  taken  the  following  summary,  which 
gives  not  only  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  and  but- 
ter fat  produced  during  the  year,  with  the  average 
per  cent  of  fat,  but  an  estimate  of  the  gross  and  net 
returns  from  each  cow  for  that  time.  As  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  bulletin,  gross  returns  are  figured 
on  the  basis  of  20  cents  per  pound  for  butter  fat  and 
$32  per  head  as  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  for  a  year. 
The  table  hardly  needs  any  explanation  ; 


TABLE  III.— SHOWING  INDIVIDUAL  RECORD  OF 
FORTY-TWO  COWS. 
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•  Full  blood. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  it  will  be  interesting  to 
know  that  these  two  herds  gave  an  average  gross 
return  for  the  year  of  $53.28  and  $48.60  respectively, 
thus  ranking  among  the  very  best  herds  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  yet  two  cows  failed  to  pay  the  requisite 
$32. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Hog  Cholera  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  meeting  of  hog  growers  in  Red  Bluff  on  Oct.  19 
was  held  according  to  announcement,  and  Dr.  A.  R. 
Ward,  Veterinarian  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  the  State  University  made  a  report  of  his 
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investigations,  of  which  the  following  is  an  authorized 
abstract : 

The  Disease. — Hog  cholera,  the  disease  that  is 
causing  extensive  losses  to  the  hog  raisers  in  Califor- 
nia, is  a  common,  well  known  disease  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States  where  hog  raising  is  extensively 
carried  on.  It  is  one  of  the  two  destructive  swine 
diseases,  the  other  being  swine  plague.  The  latter 
disease  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  cholera,  is  in 
nearly  every  outbreak  and  is  responsible  for  part  of 
the  losses  from  swine  diseases.  The  speaker  has 
made  but  few  post  mortems  in  Red  Bluff,  and  as  yet 
has  only  found  hog  cholera.  This  disease  has  been 
known  in  the  United  States  since  1833,  but  our  first 
valuable  information  concerning  its  cause  dates  from 
the  discovery  of  the  germ  of  hog  cholera  in  1885  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Diagnosis. — Hog  cholera  cannot  be  recognized  by 
its  symptoms  alone,  a  post  mortem  examination  be- 
ing necessary.  When  the  animal  has  suffered  from  a 
rapidly  fatal  attack,  the  alterations  recognized  in 
the  internal  organs  consist  of  red  blotches  on  the  lin- 
ing membranes  of  the  chest  and  abdominal  cavities. 
The  intestines  and  stomach  may  show  red  spots  both 
inside  and  outside.  The  lining  of  the  heart  sac,  the 
heart,  the  caul,  the  kidneys  and  the  membranes  sup- 
porting the  intestines  may  also  show  red  spots. 
Lymphatic  glands  scattered  along  the  course  of  the 
intestines  and  located  in  the  membrane  supporting 
the  intestines  are  generally  engorged  with  blood. 
Similar  red  colored  glands  may  be  found  embedded 
between  the  lungs.  The  lungs  may  be  diseased  to 
some  extent.  When  the  animal  has  suffered  from  the 
slow  type  of  the  disease,  a  seriously  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  large  intestines  is  found.  Ulcers  consist- 
ing of  areas  where  the  intestinal  wall  is  dead  are 
commonly  found  in  the  large  intestines  and  in  the 
blind  pouch  at  its  end,  where  the  small  intestine 
joins.  These  spots  usually  are  colored,  a  mixture  of 
yellow  and  black. 

Spread  of  the  Disease. — The  disease  is  caused  by 
the  hog  cholera  germ  and  by  nothing  else.  The 
spread  of  the  disease  is  determined  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  germs  from  diseased  animals  to  healthy 
ones.  The  germs  are  exceedingly  small,  15,000  placed 
end  to  end  being  required  to  make  a  row  an  inch 
long.  Since  they  are  so  small,  they  may  be  spread 
through  the  country  in  a  large  variety  of  ways.  Chief 
among  these  are: 

1.  Purchase  of  hogs  from  diseased  herds.  The 
animals  may  be  actually  suffering  from  a  mild  attack 
of  cholera,  or  they  may  convey  the  germs  upon  the 
filth  adhering  to  their  bodies. 

2.  Railroad  shipping  pens,  cars  and  other  en- 
closures may  harbor  infecting  material  dropped  by 
diseased  hogs  in  transit. 

3.  There  is  an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence 
showing  that  the  disease  may  be  carried  by  streams 
of  water.  It  is  criminal  carelessness  to  throw  a 
dead  hog  in  a  stream  or  to  allow  diseased  hogs  to 
have  access  to  a  stream. 

4.  The  germs  may  be  carried  from  the  diseased  to 
the  healthy  by  the  filth  adhering  to  the  shoes  of  a 
man,  the  feet  of  a  dog  or  farming  utensils. 

5.  Buzzards  and  other  carrion  birds  and  animals 
may  spread  the  disease. 

Burning  or  deep  burial  is  much  safer  than  the  lazy 
method  of  allowing  carrion  birds  to  devour  the  car- 
casses. When  the  disease  breaks  out  in  a  neighbor- 
hood, it  will  be  safest  for  a  man  to  sell  his  hogs  to 
the  butcher  before  they  become  diseased. 

Treatment. — If  hogs  become  diseased,  they  should 
all  be  driven  on  a  range  where  no  hogs  have  died, 
and  the  sick  should  be  separated  from  the  healthy. 
All  should  be  given  a  change  of  diet,  as  a  monotonous 
diet  is  liable  to  disturb  the  digestion  and  make  the 
hog  more  liable  to  an  attack  of  the  disease. 

No  drugs  can  be  relied  on  to  effect  a  cure,  but  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recommends  the  following 
mixture  as  a  tonic  and  appetizer  to  fortify  the  sys- 
tems of  the  hogs  and  make  them  more  resistant  to 
disease:  Wood  charcoal,  1  pound;  sulphur,  1  pound; 
common  salt,  2  pounds;  sodium  carbonate,  2  pounds; 
sodium  hyposulphite,  2  pounds;  sodium  sulphate,  1 
pound;  antimony  sulphide,  1  pound.  Powder  and  mix. 
Give  a  tablespoonful  to  each  200  pounds  of  weight,  in 
mushy  food  once  a  day  to  all  the  hogs.  It  will  im- 
prove their  condition. 

This  mixture  is  extensively  sold  as  a  preventive,  or 
"  sure  cure,"  at  a  high  price;  but  the  hog  owner  can 
obtain  it  much  more  cheaply  by  having  it  put  up  at  a 
drug  store  for  himself. 

There  are  plenty  of  well  advertised  "  sure  cures  " 
on  the  market,  but  there  is  no  drug  known  that  will 
cure  an  ulcerated  condition  of  the  intestines,  such  as 
occurs  in  hog  cholera,  or  in  typhoid  fever  in  man, 
where  a  similar  ulcerated  condition  exists.  In  typhoid 
fever  of  man,  even,  a  cure  is  only  effected  by  time, 
absolute  rest,  careful  nursing  and  other  means,  all 
of  which  are  impracticable  in  treating  a  sick  hog. 
Carbolic  acid,  creosote  and  lime  will  kill  germs,  but 
it  is  useless  to  feed  these  germicides  to  a  hog  when 
the  germs  of  the  disease  are  scattered  through  nearly 
all  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Precaution. — Feeding  pens,  etc.,  where  hogs  have 
died  may  be  rid  of  disease  germs  and  made  safe  by 
the  application  of  disinfectants  to  the  woodwork 
after  thorough  washing.    The  following  is  a  good  dis- 


infectant recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  it  is  quite  corrosive,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  eyes  and  the  hands  from  acci- 
dental splashing  :  Crude  carbolic  acid,  half  a  gallon; 
crude  sulphuric  acid,  half  a  gallon.  These  two  sub- 
stances should  be  mixed  in  tubs  or  glass  vessels.  The 
sulphuric  acid  is  very  slowly  added  to  the  carbolic 
acid.  During  the  mixing  a  large  amount  of  heat  is 
developed.  The  disinfecting  power  is  heightened  if 
the  amount  of  heat  is  kept  down  by  placing  the  tub 
or  demijohn  containing  the  carbolic  acid  in  cold  water, 
while  the  sulphuric  acid  is  being  added.  The  result- 
ing mixture  is  added  to  water  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  20. 
One  gallon  of  mixed  acid  will  thus  furnish  twenty  gal- 
lons of  a  strong  disinfecting  solution,  having  a  slightly 
milky  appearance.  The  mixture  should  be  applied  to 
the  walls  and  floors  of  the  building,  saturating  them 
with  it. 

Small  inclosures  may  be  disinfected  with  quicklime, 
but  extensive  areas  must  be  kept  free  from  hogs  for 
a  period  varying  from  six  months  to  a  year  before 
the  hog  cholera  germs  will  die  out. 

Vaccination. — The  serum  treatment  devised  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  saved  from  70% 
to  80%  of  the  hogs  in  outbreaks  in  Iowa,  where  it 
has  been  used  experimentally.  The  Government  will 
not  undertake  to  make  the  serum  for  wholesale  dis- 
tribution, but  expects  the  various  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  to  undertake  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  the  remedy  in  the  interests  of  the  hog 
owners  in  their  respective  States.  Much  experi- 
mental work  must  yet  be  done  toward  lowering  the 
cost,  simplifying  the  details  of  preparation  and  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  the  curative  serum.  The 
following  paragraph  is  one  of  the  urgent  recommen- 
dations by  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  in  his  last  report: 

"  It  is  recommended  that  a  special  effort  be  made 
to  instruct  representatives  of  the  State  experiment 
stations  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  anti-toxin 
for  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague.  This,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formula  published  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  24,  constitutes  the  best  treatment  for  these  dis- 
eases, and  saves  an  average  of  70%  to  80%  of  the 
hogs  in  infected  herds.  The  Bureau  has  demonstrated 
the  efficacy  of  the  treatment,  and  it  is  now  for  the 
stations  and  commercial  houses  to  supply  the  serum. 
The  Bureau  cannot  possibly  undertake  to  supply  this 
product,  except  perhaps  in  small  quantities  to  ex- 
periment stations,  since  it  has  not  the  facilities  for 
manufacturing  it  upon  the  scale  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  grant  relief  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
country." 

Local  Needs. — From  observations  made  during 
residence  in  this  State,  Dr.  Ward  has  become  con- 
vinced that  swine  diseases  most  urgently  need  the 
attention  of  the  new  Veterinary  Division  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Liberal  appropri- 
ations have  been  recently  made  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  animal  diseases  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States,  but  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  in  Califor- 
nia. Dr.  Ward  expressed  his  willingness  to  under- 
take the  study  of  swine  diseases  and  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  curative  serums. 

Without  quarantine  measures  enforced  with  justice 
to  all  and  with  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the 
owner  himself,  hog  cholera  must  remain  a  serious 
factor  in  the  hog  business.  While  a  system  of  quar- 
antine is  disagreeable  to  the  individual,  its  effect 
upon  the  community  is  desirable.  These  statements 
are  not  made  hastily  nor  without  ample  facts  to  sup- 
port them.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  by  care- 
fully conducting  experiments  in  Iowa,  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  profitable  to  the  hog  owners  in  the 
long  run  to  not  only  quarantine  infected  herds,  but  to 
kill  every  affected  animal. 

The  Federal  Government  will  not  interfere  in  an 
outbreak  like  the  disease  decimating  the  hogs  in 
northern  California,  but  leaves  such  matters  to  the 
State  authorities.  The  Federal  Government  cannot 
enforce  quarantine  measures  within  a  State  without 
permission  from  the  State  Government,  except  where 
the  disease  threatens  interstate  commerce.  The 
State  Veterinarian,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, possesses  authority  to  quarantine  diseased 
herds. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Latest  About  Canker  Worms. 

Edwin  M.  Ehrhorn,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Santa  Clara  county,  has  been  stationed  for  years  in 
the  canker  worm  belt  and  has  given  much  attention 
to  this  insect.  As  the  canker  worm  is  enlarging  its 
belt  each  year  in  California  the  latest  ways  of  fight- 
ing it  are  becoming  more  widely  interesting.  Mr. 
Ehrhorn  answers  some  questions  in  Tree  and  Vine  as 
follows:  The  canker  worm  generally  appears  in 
March  but  the  worms  are  at  first  so  small  that  they 
are  not  noticed  by  everybody  until  they  have  at- 
tained a  good  size.  The  worms  hatch  from  eggs  laid 
in  small  clusters  on  the  smaller  branches  of  the  tree 
by  a  small  wingless  moth  of  a  light  brown  color  and 
more  or  less  shiny.  At  first  glance  one  would  hardly 
regard  this  degraded  individual  as  a  moth,  but  all 
that  is  wanted  are  the  wings,  and  nature  has  given 


her  mate  the  preference  and  has  given  him  a  good 
pair,  so  that  we  have  two  different  looking  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  the  same  family  and  species. 

Trapping. — The  first  appearance  of  the  canker 
worm  moths  is  about  November  15th,  although  in 
some  seasons  they  may  appear  a  little  earlier  and  in 
some  seasons  a  little  later.  They  crawl  out  of  the 
soil  adjacent  to  the  tree,  where  the  worm  has  been 
hibernating  during  the  summer  months  in  the  chrys- 
alis or  intermediate  stage.  The  female  being  wing- 
less has  to  crawl  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  get  into 
the  smaller  branches,  where  she  prefers  to  lay  the 
eggs.  The  wire  mesh  trap  has  been  successfully 
used  in  preventing  her  ascent,  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  care  and  closest  observation  that  this  can 
only  be  done  successfully.  The  first  step  is  to  get 
the  right  size  mesh  wire,  which  should  be  either 
fourteen  or  sixteen  mesh  wire,  as  any  larger  size 
mesh  will  let  the  insects  go  through  and  up  the  tree, 
and  all  the  time,  labor  and  expense  is  wasted.  Wire 
should  be  purchased  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree 
so  as  not  to  waste  much,  and  then  the  traps  should 
be  cut  according  to  a  regular  pattern  so  that  a  per- 
fect fit  can  be  made.  A  good  thick  band  of  burlap 
or  cloth — some  use  cotton  batting,  but  the  birds 
sometimes  like  to  use  this  in  building  nests — should 
be  put  around  the  trunk  about  18  inches  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  then  the  trap  adjusted  and 
held  in  place  by  an  awl  until  a  piece  of  wire,  gener- 
ally No.  16,  17  or  18  annealed  wire,  is  placed  around 
the  top  of  the  trap  and  twisted  tight  so  that  the 
trap  hugs  the  burlap  well. 

When  the  moth  appears  she  will  crawl  up  under 
the  trap,  which  should  be  from  1  to  H  inches  away 
from  the  bark,  and  seeing  light  through  the  mesh 
endeavors  to  crawl  through,  but  wedging  her  head 
partly  in  the  mesh  soon  dies.  Some  crowd  them- 
selves so  tightly  between  the  wire  cloth  and  burlap 
that  they  also  soon  die  and  a  few  only  are  able  to  lay 
eggs  on  the  burlap,  the  wire  mesh  or  the  bark. 
About  the  2d  of  December  the  insects  are  all  out  of 
the  soil  and  the  traps  must  be  removed  so  as  to  kill 
the  eggs  that  may  have  been  laid  as  stated  above. 
The  traps  can  be  thrown  into  boiling  water,  the  bur- 
lap burnt  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  given  a  good 
coat  of  whitewash.  If  all  has  gone  well  there  should 
be  no  canker  worms  in  spring,  but  if  through  some 
fault,  neglect  or  other  cause  the  moths  did  get  up 
into  the  tree,  then  the  only  remedy  is  to  spray  with 
Paris  green  and  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
small  worms  are  noticed. 

Poisoning. — When  buying  Paris  green  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  get  a  good  article.  The  dealer 
should  guarantee  that  it  contains  50%  of  arsenious 
oxide.  If  the  Paris  green  is  pure,  then  a  solution  of 
one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water,  adding  five  gallons 
of  well  strained  milk  of  lime,  should  do  good  work. 
In  our  experience  last  season  we  found  that  very  lit- 
tle good  Paris  green  was  to  be  had,  and  a  pound  of 
Paris  green  was  used  to  100  gallons,  75  gallons  and 
in  one  case  to  50  gallons  of  water,  before  good  re- 
sults could  be  had. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Something  Worth  Knowing  About  Mud. 

Director  R.  H.  Forbes  of  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  has  prepared  a  very  pertinent  statement 
under  the  above  very  takmg  subject.  His  conclu- 
sions are  largely  applicable  to  this  State.  He  holds 
that  the  alluvial  silts  which  are  always  carried,  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  in  river  waters,  although 
they  detract  from  their  agreeableness,  are  second  in 
irrigating  value  only  to  the  water  itself. 

Why  There  Is  More  Mud. — In  wild  country,  un- 
disturbed by  the  operations  of  man,  and  still  covered 
with  its  natural  vegetation,  the  quantity  of  silt  con- 
tributed to  running  streams  is  comparatively  small, 
and  consists  largely  of  materials  eroded  from  steeper 
slopes.  But  when  forests  and  grassy  plains  are 
overrun  with  sheep  and  cattle,  when  the  grasses  are 
destroyed  and  the  surface  is  ground  to  powder  by 
trampling  herds,  when  the  rainfall  begins  to  gully 
the  depleted  range  and  carry  the  debris  into  the 
rivers,  the  quantity  of  mud  carried  in  irrigating 
streams  becomes  very  much  greater.  Its  quality, 
also,  must  be  affected  by  the  stock  manure  swept 
into  the  drainage  from  the  surface  of  the  ranges. 

Now,  just  as  the  deposit  of  mud  resulting  from  the 
annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  accounts  for  the  fertility 
of  the  Egyptian  low  lands;  so  do  the  rich  silts  depos- 
ited upon  irrigated  lands  in  Arizona  account,  in  large 
part,  for  their  constantly  increasing  productive- 
ness. 

Richness  op  Mud. — The  two  most  valuable  constit- 
uents of  our  river  silts  are  nitrogen  and  organic  mat- 
ter, being  precisely  the  elements  of  fertility  deficient 
in  our  burned-out  arid  region  soils.  The  addition  and 
incorporation  of  these  deficient  materials  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  well-known  improvement  by  irri- 
gation of  desert  lands. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  these  river  silts  to  an  irri- 
gated district  may  be  judged  when  it  is  stated  that, 
for  the  year  ending  Aug.  1,  1900,  the  mud  deposited 
on  the  irrigated  lands  of  Salt  River  valley,  valued  at 
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commercial  rates  for  fertilizers,  amounted  to  about 
$1,000,000,  or  not  far  from  $8  per  acre  for  the  valley. 
Considered  as  an  investment,  this  $8  of  value,  which 
is  disregarded  in  the  cost  of  the  water,  returns  with 
increase  in  the  resulting  crops. 

Flood  waters,  heavily  charged  with  silts,  especially 
after  a  long  season  of  dry  weather,  are,  of  course,  far 
more  fertilizing  in  character  than  the  comparatively 
clear,  low-stage  waters.  An  acre-foot,  equal  to  a 
12-hour  run  of  40  inches,  of  three  sample  flood  waters 
from  the  Colorado,  Salt  and  Gila  rivers,  had  the  com- 
mercial fertilizing  value,  reckoning  to  include  potash, 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Per  cent 
When  sam-    silt  by  Commer- 
pled— 1900.    volume,   cial  value. 

Colorado  rivor  Oct.   14-20      7.88       88  54 

Salt  river  Sept.  1-  9      2  35       23  23 

Gila  river  Sept.  8-15     19.9         35  49 

The  value  of  occasional  irrigations  with  water  of 
this  character  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
artesian  wells,  and  irrigation  plants  which  pump 
from  wells.  Such  water  supplies  contain  no  fertiliz- 
ing silts,  and,  incidentally  to  their  use  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  such  as  trees,  vines  and  vegetables,  it  should 
pay  the  grower  to  arrange,  where  possible,  for  an 
occasional  run  of  muddy  water  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses. 

Drawbacks  to  Mud. — Muddy  water  has  its  disad- 
vantages. Ditch  cleaning  is  a  serious  item  of  ex- 
pense to  canal  companies  and  to  farmers,  amounting, 
for  instance,  to  about  $3500  a  year  for  the  50  jniles  of 
main  ditch  belonging  to  one  of  the  Salt  River  valley 
canals. 


Tender  vegetation,  also,  such  as  young  alfalfa,  is 
often  destroyed  by  a  coating  of  mud  on  the  leaves  ; 
but  with  the  furrow  method  of  irrigation,  where 
available,  and  other  precautionary  measures,  the 
damage  from  this  cause  may  be  greatly  lessened. 

MiLKT  Mud. — In  this  connection,  the  milky  sedi- 
ment in  the  upper  Gila  resulting  from  the  milling 
operations  at  Clifton,  is  of  interest.  The  irrigating 
water  thus  contaminated  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
injurious  to  vegetation;  but  samples  examined  in  the 
station  laboratories  show  nothing  chemically  objec- 
tionable either  in  the  water  or  in  the  sediment.  In 
agreement  with  this  evidence,  Henry  Hill,  a  success- 
ful gardener  near  Clifton,  says:  "  My  large  garden 
has  been  a  steady  producer  since  1894,  during  all  of 
which  time  it  has  taken  the  water  direct  from  the 
works  of  the  Arizona  Copper  Company,  the  water  so 
taken  having  always  been  adulterated  with  tailings. 
*  *  *  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  fruit  and 
all  varieties  of  vegetables." 

The  only  injurious  effect  to  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  these  tailings,  which  are  largely  composed  of 
sticky  clay,  is  coating  the  leaves  of  vegetation,  as 
mentioned  above. 

The  failures  of  potatoes,  beans  and  other  crops  at- 
trbuted  to  the  use  of  this  water  may  easily  be  due 
here,  as  in  other  localities,  to  other  causes. 

Making  Land  With  Mud. — River  mud,  however, 
is  unquestionably  a  menace  to  storage  reservoirs, 
especially  on  so  murky  a  stream  as  the  Gila,  whose 
waters  we  have  observed  to  contain  as  high  as  19.6% 
by  volume  of  well  settled  mud.  Yet  even  this  fact 
may  be  made  use  of  for  filling  in  the  depressions  of 
rough  land.    Its  efficiency  for  this  purpose  is  illus- 


trated by  the  experience  of  one  farmer  of  Thatcher, 
Ariz.,  who  states  that,  having  a  little  water  to  spare, 
he  threw  an  embankment  about  3  feet  high  across 
the  lower  end  of  a  piece  of  rough  land  and  turned  in 
his  muddy  water.  In  six  weeks  the  embanked  space 
was  half  full  of  mud,  and,  being  drained,  has  given 
him  a  valuable  field  of  most  fertile  soil. 


An  Olive  Organization. 

A  meeting  of  olive  growers  was  held  in  Los  An- 
geles on  Oct.  17th  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  ob- 
taining better  prices  for  their  product.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  olive  growers  of  the  State  were 
present  or  represented.  The  necessity  of  an  organ- 
ization of  the  olive  growers  has  been  apparent  for 
some  time,  and  the  meeting  was  called  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  olive  growers  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  who  have  not  been  able  to  make  anything 
on  their  crops  for  several  years. 

It  was  agreed  by  those  present  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  looking  to  the  organization  of  all 
the  olive  growers  of  the  State,  but  first  forming  a 
local  organization.  Specific  laws  against  the  adul- 
teration of  olive  oil  will  be  urged  upon  the  next  Con- 
gress. The  growers  present  represented  more  than 
2500  acres  of  olives,  and  they  all  reported  the  largest 
crop  ever  known. 

The  following  committee  on  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  named:  C.  A.  Washburn,  Los  Angeles, 
chairman;  R.  F.  Billings,  Corona;  E.  R.  Meserve, 
Los  Angeles;  A.  R.  Sprague,  San  Francisco;  H. 
Sturdivant,  Los  Angeles. 


Oliver  Plows, 

Celebrated  for  Excellence.  Well  Known  and  in  Demand. 
Sold  by  Reliable  Merchants  Under  a  Reliable  Warranty. 


We  ask  our  California  friends  and  users  of  the 
Oliver  Plows,  whom  we  number  by  thousands  in 
the  Valleys  and  on  the  Plains,  on  the  Hillsides 
and  in  the  Orchards,  among  the  Vineyards  and 
the  Gardens,  to  buy  only  the  Genuine  Repairs 
from  genuine  agents,  and  avoid  the  Imitation 
Extras  sold  by  imitation  merchants. 

Insist  on  good  goods  for  your  coin  and  do  not 
allow  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon. 
We  protect  YOU  against  imposition  by  casting 

this  trade  mark  on  every 
chilled  share,  landside  and 
mouldboard  made  by  our 
factory. 


Oliver  Chilled 
Plow  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Spike  Tooth  Harrow. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
;  .J  ,    ,    ,    ,  TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.   'VOUR    DEALER    F»OR  IT. 


STJ 


Canopy  tops;  only  a  few  left.  WE  GUARANTEE  'EM.  They  are  the 
kind  that  sell  for  $135.00.  You  can  have  'em  this  week  for  S8S.00. 
We  have  everything  on  wheels:  Buggies.  Carriages,  Runabout  Wagons, 
Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.  WRITE  OR  CALL. 

MLLISOIN,    ISEF-F-    <&  CO., 

222  MISSION  STKEET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


9  Cords  in  10  Hours  by  One  Man. 


with  our  Foldlnir  ^^ufrlne  Muchlne.  Saw?  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife,  ^a^tiun}  k  i  n  <;  cii  i  Unber. 
Inntnnlly  adJuMteil  to  cut  lojf  square  on  rough  or  level  (frounii.  operator  always  stands  struik'lit.  i-  or<-cd  to 
Cut  Font  by  la^^;^JOuiI  sprinjrs,  which  can  l»o  fed  to  suit  a  bov  12  years  old  or  the  stron^rest  man.  It  has  the 
HoAt  Leverage,  the  l..east  Friction,  and  the  moHt  practical  motion  that  can  be  produced.  4kne  inan  eon  ^aw 
more  with  it  lhan  two  men  can  in  say  other  w«y,  and  <Jo  It  eK<il«r.  Saw  Blndrt  fumlxhed  .^H,  6,  6}^,  or  7  fret  lone-.  Chanplon, 
Diamond  or  Lanee  tc-eth  to  suit  your  timber.  Highly  Tenprrcd,  extra  tliln  bark,  tiuaranteed  to  be  highest  ffradc  Sprlnjr  >tt<'cl<  Aot 
Chat  are  defective  can  be  returned  within  30  days  and  we  will  aend  new  onv*  w  itboQt  charge.  Wood  Work  ta  lO  I  ivc  nd  (n»wth  A  No.  1 
pure  Hblte  Ash.  No  knots,  no  bruih  pieces,  all  oUted  and  varnished.  SprinirN  all  made  of  blfrbe.-t  grade  rmcible  Sprlnr  Me^^l.  CaaU 
in^are  made  nf  the  flooot  (;rade  malleable  iron,  and  all  other  yntla  the  vory  bi>Nt  that  money  can  buy.  If  any  part  break*  within  thrt« 
yearn,  we  will  send  a  new  part  withoot  chartre,  thus  giving  yoa  a  3  year's  guaranlet'.  Send  for  Free  CataloKue  ahowint;  lateat  lisa 
provements,  givint^  tegtimotilalfi  from  thou»a: 
VirH  Order  Seearw  ' 


:^<.eri"y°«r  ic!^^^    Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Mr. 


Jas.  Keenan  and  friends  in  Sacramento,  driving 
in  the  former's  No.  5  "Locomobile,"  1015 
pounds  of  human  weight. 


The  *'  Jlocomobile'*  Company  of  the  Pacific^ 

Send  for  Catalogue.  J«  ^  1622  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


PORTABLE 
HOUSES. 

The  house  (No.  46) 
that  you  saw  build- 
ing, you  here  see  com- 

fileted,  ready  to  move 
nto.  We  can  build 
this  house  cheaper 
than  you  can.  Later, 
we  win  show  you 
other  styles. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price 
 Lull  

BURNHAM- 
STANDEFORD  CO. 
Washington  St.  bet. 

1st  and  2nd  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
San  Francisco  Office, 

No  40  New  Moot- 
gomery  St. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Hay  Crop  not  Under  Cover.— Liv- 
ermore  Herald:  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  straggling  loads,  hauling  is  over  and 
the  big  hay  barns  are  filled  to  the  roof 
and  the  doors  are  locked.  Although  the 
strike  is  over  and  the  blockade  in  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco  is  broken,  there  is  still 
a  great  scarcity  of  cars.  Ten  carloads 
were  shipped  out  Wednesday,  but  the 
average  is  but  little  over  three  carloads 
a  day.  Railroad  officials  attribute  the 
scarcity  of  cars  to  a  rush  of  Eastern  traf- 
fic, and  do  not  hazard  a  guess  as  to  when 
it  will  be  over.  Agent  Mitchell  estimates 
that  it  would  require  twenty  carloads  a 
day  from  now  on  until  the  new  hay  comes 
in  to  move  this  year's  local  crop  to  mar- 
ket. 

KINGS. 

Short  Honey  Yield.— Hanford  Jour- 
nal:  Mr.  Filson,  owner  of  an  apiary  in 
Kings  county,  reports  that  the  bee  men 
here  will  harvest  only  about  one-fourth  of 
a  crop  of  honey  this  season. 

Heavy  Fatality  Among  Dairy 
Cows. — Lemoore  Leader  :  Lou  Hansen 
returned  a  couple  of  weeks  since  from  the 
coast,  bringing  back  with  him  about  sixty 
head  of  fine  dairy  cows,  which  he  turned 
out  to  pasture  on  his  ranch.  On  Tuesday 
afternoon  of  this  week  over  thirty  head 
of  these  cows  died  within  a  few  hours, 
the  field  in  which  they  had  been  grazing 
being  literally  covered  with  their  car- 
casses. The  cause  of  this  sudden  demise 
in  Mr.  Hansen's  herd  is  attributed  to  the 
disease  known  as  Texas  fever.  A  number 
of  the  other  cattle  are  also  reported  as 
ailing,  and  the  prospects  are  that  Mr. 
Hansen  will  lose  still  more  of  his  valuable 
dairy  herd,  for  some  of  which  he  was 
recently  offered  as  high  as  $55  a  head. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Unusual  Olive  Crop.  —  Downey 
Champion:  The  olive  growers  are  jubi- 
lant over  the  largest  crop  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  There  may  be  as  much  as 
800  tons,  or  equal  to  about  5600  barrels  of 
pickles,  as  against  a  usual  crop  of  2000 
barrels.  The  price  usually  runs  from  $60 
per  ton,  but  this  year  the  growers  expect 
to  receive  about  $40.  Even  at  this  price, 
with  unusually  large  yield,  the  income 
will  be  much  larger  than  usual. 

NAPA. 

Wine  Making  in  Progress.— St. 
Helena  Star:  Wine  making  is  under 
headway  in  St.  Helena  and  vicinity,  but  is 
progressing  slowly  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  grapes.  In  some  parts  of  the 
valley  the  crop  is  better  than  was  ex- 
pected, but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  very 
short — little  more  than  half  a  yield.  The 
price  seems  to  have  settled  down  to  from 
$25  to  $26.50  per  ton,  the  latter  figure  be- 
ing really  the  buying  rate.  The  quality 
of  the  grapes  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and 
the  rain  thus  far  has  not  wrought  any 
injury. 

A  Big  Crop.— St.  Helena  Star:  W.  E. 
Fealy  of  Rutherford  is  harvesting  the 
banner  corn  crop  of  the  vicinity.  Mr. 
Fealy  has  fifty  acres,  from  which  he  is 
getting  three  tons  to  the  acre.  He  has 
sold  the  entire  crop. 

MERCED. 

Yams  Thrive.— Merced  Sun:  William 
Williams  of  Nineteen  Hundred  Colony 
brought  a  sweet  potato  of  the  yam  variety 
to  town  and  presented  it  for  exhibition. 
As  the  reader  has  already  doubtless  sur- 
mised, this  is  no  ordinary  potato.  It 
weighs  thirteen  pounds. 

ORANGE. 
Some  Walnuts  —Anaheim  Gazette: 
Mr.  Crowther,  while  in  town  on  Saturday, 
said  the  estimates  of  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors that  he  would  have  sixty  tons  of  wal- 
nuts would  not  be  far  from  the  correct 
figures.  Some  of  his  trees  are  yielding  250 
pounds  of  nuts.  When  it  is  considered 
that  fifty  pounds  per  tree  is  a  good  aver- 
age, and  that  many  trees  do  not  produce 
twenty,  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Crowther's 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


I  Safe  Sptedf  and  Fositive  Cart 
The  Sareat,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
uie  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Itlemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  lo  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  botHe  sold  ia  warranted  to  give  satlnfactlon 
Price  $|,50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugKists,  or 
■ent  bj  express,  cbarees  paid,  with  full  directiODS 
for  its  use.    Seud  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TBX  LAWRSNCB-WIIXIAMS  CO..  ClBTelsnd  O 


trees  is  apparent.  His  crop  has  been  es- 
timated as  high  as  $12,000. 

Orange  Growers.— Anaheim  Gazette: 
The  Placentia  Orange  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  elected  the  following  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  ensuing  year:  Major  E. 
F.  C.  Klokiie,  A.  McDermont,  A.  Pierotti, 
A.  T.  Pendleton,  A.  S.  Bradford,  Theo- 
dore Staley  and  R.  J.  Laidlaw.  Major 
Klokkeis  president;  A.  McDermont,  vice- 
president;  Arthur  Staley,  secretary; 
Arthur  McDermont,  manager  of  packing 
house. 

Orange  County  Corn.— Sunta  Ana 
Blade:  Secretary  White  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  secured  some  samples  of 
corn  on  the  stalk  to  be  placed  in  the  Or- 
ange county  exhibit  at  Los  Angeles. 
Some  of  the  stalks  measured  18  feet  long, 
5  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base  and 
5  inches  in  circumference  10  feet  up. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Importing  Purple  Scale.— River- 
side Enterprise:  The  Board  of  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners  recently  found  a 
small  invoice  of  hothouse  plants  that  had 
been  sent  here  from  Los  Angeles,  and  on 
examination  saw  they  were  infected  with 
purple  scale,  the  worst  pest  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  State.  The  plants  were  all 
burned  as  the  only  way  of  removing  this 
dangerous  enemy  to  horticulture. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Field  Peas  in  Orange  Groves.— 
Redlands  Facts:  The  orange  growers 
state  that  a  great  many  more  field  peas 
are  being  sown  this  year  than  usual.  The 
green  under  the  tree  delights  the  eye  of 
the  tourist.  It  is  not  remarkable  that 
the  use  of  the  field  pea  is  greatly  coming 
into  favor,  as  it  saves  about  six  months  of 
cultivation,  helps  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
being  washed  by  the  heavy  winter  rains, 
and,  above  all,  furnishes  the  most  expen- 
sive ingredient  (nitrogen)  of  a  perfect  fer- 
tilizer and  at  a  nominal  cost. 

First  Car  of  Oranges.— Redlands 
Facts:  The  first  car  of  oranges  was 
shipped  from  this  city  on  the  15th  inst. 
by  A.  Gregory.  They  are  Navels,  highly 
colored  and  said  to  be  quite  sweet  for  first 
shipment.  This  is  about  one  month 
earlier  than  the  first  shipments  hereto- 
fore made. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Julian  Apple  Crop.— San  Diego 
Union :  According  to  J.  E.  Hamilton 
the  apple  crop  in  Julian  and  vicinity  will 
be  larger  than  the  first  estimates.  He 
believes  that  the  total  footings  will  be 
about  15,000  boxes,  of  which  over  two- 
thirds  have  not  been  contracted  by  any 
buyer.  The  list  of  those  who  have  not 
sold  includes  :  M.  D,  Putnam,  2500  boxes  ; 
Henry  Morris,  2500 ;  B.  T.  Pierce,  1500  ; 
James  Tally,  500;  Stephen  Marlet,  600; 
Mr.  Silvers,  1000;  Chris  McCain,  600; 
Hamilton  &  Price,  1000;  J.  B.  Pearsons, 
500. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Milling  Wheat  Sold  at  $1.— Stock- 
ton Mail:  Milling  wheat  was  sold  in  this 
city  recently  at  $1  per  cental.  This  is  the 
highest  price  brought  for  a  long  while. 
It  was  an  extra  choice  lot,  however.  The 
grain  was  in  storage  at  M.  P.  Stein  & 
Company's  warehouse  and  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Martenstein  of  San  Francisco. 
There  were  1400  sacks.  The  ordinary 
quotation  here  is  only  97Jc  for  milling. 

The  Almond  Crop.— Lodi  Sentinel: 
L.  W.  Ortman,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
almond  growers  in  the  county,  reports  his 
crop  as  considerably  short  and  a  portion 
of  it  not  up  in  quality  to  that  of  last  sea- 
son. Prices  are,  however,  fairly  favor- 
able and  the  growers  will  get  small  margin. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Heavy  Grain  Yield.  —  San  Luis 
Obispo  Tribune:  The  harvest  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county  is  about  over — in  fact,  the 
harvesters  are  cleaning  up  odds  and  ends 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The 
yield  in  that  section  has  been  heavy,  and 
it  will  take  some  time  to  market  the  grain. 

SAN  MATEO. 
Large  Beet  Ranch.  —  San  Mateo 
Leader :  E.  W.  McLellan,  the  Burlin- 
game  florist,  has  leased  800  acres  of  marsh 
land  from  the  Bowie  and  Howard  estates 
and  will  engage  in  the  culture  of  sugar 
beets  on  an  extensive  scale.  His  lease 
calls  for  the  payment  of  an  immense  sum 
of  rental  each  year — in  the  neighborhood 
of  $6000 — and  he  is  now  erecting  a  barn 
for  the  large  number  of  horses  which  will 
be  necessary  in  the  operation.  The  land 
has  never  been  cultivated  before,  having 
been  used  for  pasturage  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  the  San  Mateo  Ranch  Dairy. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Ayrshires  for  Dairying.  —  Santa 
Barbara  Press:  Mr.  Giddings,  the  Pasa- 
dena dairyman  who  has  been  buying  stock 
in  this  vicinity,  has  purchased  six  thor- 
oughbred Ayrshires  from  A.  W.  Canfiold. 
Tte  purchase  does  not  include  the  Cana- 
dian bull  recently  received  by  Mr.  Can- 


field,  but  takes  the  herd,  including  the  in- 
crease, brought  in  from  New  England 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Canfield  intends  to 
restock  with  high-priced  Canadian  Ayr- 
shires. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Prolific  Cucumber  Vines  —  San 
Jose  Herald:  L.  D.  Myers,  on  Fruitdale 
avenue.  West  Willows,  has  this  season 
harvested  3700  pickles  from  seven  hills  of 
cucumbers,  and  the  vines  are  still  bearing. 
SANTA  CRUZ. 

Bellefleurs  Punctured.— Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian:  The  diabrotica  has  done 
much  damage  to  Bellefleurs  this  fall.  The 
beneficial  ladybird  is  being  blamed  for 
some  of  the  work,  but  it  should  not  be. 
The  diabrotica  is  the  pest  which  bites  the 
hole  near  the  points  of  apples.  It  feeds 
on  vegetable  growth.  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Rodgers  has  observed  that  it 
has  an  especial  fondness  for  dahlias.  If 
dahlias  were  planted  in  orchards,  where 
the  "yellow  jacket  "  has  worked  for  sev- 
eral seasons,  he  may  transfer  his  atten- 
tions thereto. 

SONOMA. 
Petaluma  Eggs.— Poultry  Journal: 
Petaluma  shipped  more  eggs  and  poultry 
to  San  Francisco  last  year  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  State  put  together.  It  is  the 
egg  center  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Shipments 
last  year:  2,028,240  dozen  eggs,  28,170 
dozen  poultry.  Will  be  much  larger  this 
year. 

STANISLAUS. 

Over  200  Tons  of  Grapes.— Modesto 
Herald:  The  Bald  Eagle  Ranch  vine- 
yard yielded  208  tons  of  grapes,  sold  to 
wine  men  at  $13.50  per  ton.  The  grapes 
are  Muscats,  hence  the  low  price  com- 
pared with  the  rates  commanded  by  dry 
wine  grapes.  The  Bald  Eagle  product  has 
heretofore  been  converted  into  raisins,  but 
the  price  offered  by  the  wine  men  ren- 
dered the  sale  of  the  grapes  to  them  the 
more  advantageous. 

Mule  Market  Active.  —  Modesto 
Herald:  W.  E.  Kewin  of  this  city  made 
another  shipment  of  mules — sixty  head — 
on  Saturday,  for  Charles  Sieford,  a  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  buyer.  Over  100  head  are 
now  in  Kewin's  corral,  acquired  from  our 
farmers  by  Bob  Leonard,  a  buyer  for  the 
Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Texas  mar- 
kets, all  of  which  have  been  depleted  by 
British  demands  for  South  African  ship- 
ment. All  the  "little  "  mules  goto  South 
Africa,  via  Galveston  and  New  Orleans. 
R.  T.  McCullough  of  Crow's  Landing  is 
buying  mules  for  sugar  planters  in  the 
Fiji  Islands,  to  which  consignments  have 
heretofore  been  made.  He  has  over  100 
bunched  for  shipment  at  this  time. 
H.  Higenbotham  of  Stockton  has  shipped 
over  600  mules  East.  Prices  range  from 
$40  to  $100  per  head. 

SUTTER. 

Olive  Pickling. — Sutter  County 
Farmer :  The  olive  season  will  soon  open, 
but  from  the  present  outlook  it  will  be 
short,  as  the  crop  is  light.  Last  season 
several  parties  here  operated  pickling 
plants  and  the  Munger  Bros,  also  made  a 
fine  grade  of  oil.  The  price  quoted  is 
from  3@4c  per  pound. 

TEHAMA. 

A  Big  Load  of  Wool.— Red  Bluff 
News:  The  second  load  of  wool  from  the 
Cone  ranch  was  hauled  to  town  Wednes- 
day on  two  wagons,  drawn  by  eight  large 
mules.  There  were  forty-three  bales 
which  averaged  about  350  pounds,  mak- 
ing the  load  15,050  pounds.  The  load  was 
worth,  taking  the  average  price  paid  for 
this  fall's  wool,  9J  cents  per  pound,  $1430. 
YUBA. 

Hogs  Dying. — Marysville  Democrat : 
Reports  come  from  Linda  township  that 
a  disease  of  some  kind  is  prevailing  among 
hogs  on  some  of  the  farms,  though  few 
have  died.  There  is  fear  that  it  is  conta- 
gious and  may  prove  fatal  in  more  cases, 
the  same  as  in  Tehama  and  Shasta  coun- 
ties. 

A  Good  Output.  —  The  Marysville 
cannery  has  a  record  of  75,000  cases  of 
peaches  packed  during  the  season  just 
closed.  There  were  1500  cases  of  glass 
goods  and  5500  cases  of  "extras"  for 
dried  shipment  to  Europe. 


Curb,  Splint, 

contracted  cord.thri'sh.grease 
heel  anil  all  forms  of  lameness 
yield  readily  to 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Adnm  B  Express  Co. 
D    S  A  T  ttl    y'^'"""^''''''"""^  Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1899. 

Deir  Sir;— I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to  your  list  recom- 
mendiDgTuttlc's  Elinir  for  curbs,  brolien  tendons,  thrush,  and  nails 
in  the  feet.  I  have  usrd  it  on  all  o£  these  cases  many  times,  and 
never  failed  to  matte  a  cure.  J,  H.  NAY. 

Given  Internally  it  is  sure  cure  for  Colic,  Ulstemper, 
Founder,  Piieuuiouta,  etc* 

^TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  [IIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  lOC-page  booi^ 
•'Veterinary  Experience,''  FKEK, 

SaJfeV'«  EllTir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St..  Boston.  Mnnfc 
48?  OTnrrclI  St.,  San  Frnitclsco,  <'al. 
^^areof  Bo-called  .*=;iixirs — none  fenoine  but  Tuttle's. 

ailblistersi  tbeyofferonlytomporary  relief  If  any. 

sitFresno  Scraper. 
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FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


TO 


Farmers 


AND 


Storekeepers 


WRITE  TO 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

155  TOWN8END  STREET, 
SAN  FR1NCI8CO, 

For  Booklet  on  Cultivation  of 

FLAX  SEED. 

You  will  find  it  of  interest  to  you. 
Postal  card  will  do. 


BAKER'S 
TRAGELESS 
HARNESS 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


DIRECT 


Best  f.Trm  and  field  harness.  XTsed  .ind  endorsed  by 
thousands.  More  than  sa\'es  its  cost  every  season. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  to-day. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  215  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
B  I  a  Ic  a  ,    morritt    <&    T  o  ur  n  a 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55>S7-S9'61  Pint  St.,  Sua  Pranclaco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKK  MoFALL  &  OO  PortUnd,  Or. 


Kendalls  Spavin  Cure 


READ  WHAT  THIS  MAN  HAS  TO  SAY. 

J  I.  i^ranl,  Amonn,  Apr.  lOlh,  1900. 
Dr  n.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Gentlemen:—!  have  the  honor  to  Inform 
you  that  your  Kendall's  Spavin  core  Is  the  beet  liniment,  I  believe. 
In  (hB  world.  I  have  been  a  Karrler  In  the  United  Stales  Army  for 
14  years,  and  have  never  u.-'ed  anythInK  to  equal  it.  1  had  a  horse 
with  hip  joint  lameness,  A  spavin,  swelled  glands  and  shoulder 
lameness.  I  used  two  bottles  of  yoOT  Spavin  Cure  and  they  are 
sound  and  well.    Youre r- .pectfolly,  SILAS  JOHNSON,  Farrier. 


There  ia  no  use  taking  cbance.s  on  a  him  p.  You 
can  never  tell  wliat  it  may  develop.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  "Kendall's"  on  hand  you  arc  safe  from 
Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splints,  Curb  and  all  forms 
of  Lameness.  The  U.  S.  Army  knows  good  things 
and  buys  only  the  best. 

On  s.tle  at  all  druprgists.  Price  SI; 
six  bottles  for  $5.  Dnequalod  lini- 
ment for  family  use.  Book  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  mailed 
free.  Address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Cost. 

Uphill  the  path  leads  onward  'gainst  the 
wind, 

All  rough  and  steep  it  stretches  to  the 
skies ; 

But  in  the  distance  shines  the  brilliant 
prize 

Whose  flattery  stirs  to  action  limb  and 
mind. 

Lithe  Leader,  to  past  victories  deaf  and 
blind, 

Seest    thou    thy    rival's  lengthening 

shadow  rise 
Against  the  slope  to  vex  thy  prideful 

eyes  ? 

Let  him  whose  courage  fails  now  drop 
behind 

The  trumpet's  blare,  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude, 

Proclaim  to  deafened  ears — the  race  is 
done ; 

But,  Victor,  dreamest  thou  what  tri- 
umph cost '? 
Look  on  the  face  of  him  thy  strength 
subdued. 

And  question  well  thy  heart  if  victory 
won 

Be  worth  the  pain  to  him  who  strove 
and  lost.  — H.  C.  Urner. 


One  of  the  Others. 

Providence,  together  with  a  news- 
paper advertisement,  had  brought 
about  his  engagement  as  cornet  player 
in  one  of  the  big  summer  hotels.  The 
hotel  orchestra  consisted  of  two  besides 
himself — a  violinist  of  Polish  extraction, 
who  in  winter  was  employed  at  one  of 
lesser  city  theatres,  and  a  pianist.  The 
pianist  wore  vivid  neckties  and  parted 
his  hair  down  the  middle.  He  had  a 
soul  of  brass  and  a  wrist  of  iron.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  trio  to  play  during  meal 
times,  and  also  from  eight  to  ten-thirty 
each  evening  in  the  great  dining-room, 
cleared  by  the  colored  waiters  for  danc- 
ing. Under  the  electric  lights  the  floor 
was  then  like  a  shifting  flower-bed,  gay 
•with  whirled  muslin  skirts  and  bright 
ribbons.  Night  after  night,  from  the 
rostrum  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  the 
cornet  player  watched  the  same 
familiar  crowd  ;  night  after  night  he 
had  to  play  the  same  music  for  their 
pleasure  making.  It  was  his  first  en- 
gagement of  the  sort,  and  for  a  time 
the  thing  was  new  to  him.  He  liked  to 
follow  the  comings  and  goings,  the 
schemings  and  amusements  of  this  world 
to  which  he  must  always  be  an  out- 
sider. 

But  after  a  while  its  sameness  began 
to  pall  upon  him.  Always  the  one  type 
in  the  flushed  faces  and  dainty  gowns 
swung  past  him  ;  always  the  one  kind 
of  chatter  came  brokenly  to  his  ears 
between  the  waltz  tunes.  He  grew  to 
see  the  universe  peopled  by  a  medley  of 
puppets  who  danced  mechanically  ;  him- 
self the  machine  that  ground  out  their 
music.  Two  step,  valse  and  schottische; 
valse  and  two  step.  He  said  once  to 
the  painist  with  a  half  savage  humor  : 
"We  might  be  nickel-in-the-slot  ma- 
chines— only  they  never  put  the  nickels 
in!" 

Out  of  his  weariness  grew  presently  a 
dull  dislike,  an  antagonism  against  the 
fortune  which  had  set  him  aloof  there  to 
play  that  others  might  dance.  The 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  had  named  it 
Beacon-by-the-Sea;  presumably  because 
it  stood  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland.  But 
the  name  worked  its  magic  in  advertise- 
ments, and  the  place  was  crowded.  The 
cornet  player  used  to  watch  the  young 
people  about  him,  and  hated  them  bit- 
terly for  their  pleasures  and  gayeties  in 
which  he  could  have  no  part.  He  was 
himself  younger  than  many  of  them  ;  he 
had  all  the  yearning  of  youth  toward 
youth,  the  keen  hunger  for  enjoyment 
which  is  harder  than  any  wants  of  later 
life.  It  is  only  the  middle-aged  man  who 
can  afford  to  wait  and  plan  and  dream. 
Each  day  takes  us  further  along  the 
road,  and  the  cry  of  the  young  is  to  have 
their  pleasure  while  yet  they  are 
young,  not  when  they  will  have  no 
longer  need  of  it.  The  cornet  player 
would  have  given  the  half  of  his  later 
years  for  one  hour  of  the  transitory 
pleasure  which  these  others  of  his  own 
age  took  as  their  commonplace  due.  It 
would  have  meant  so  much  to  him.  He 
brooded  over  it  while  he  watched  the 
maze  of  their  shifting  feet. 


Often  the  younger  set  monopolized 
one  side  of  the  floor  uproariously  for  a 
square  dance.  He  had  to  listen  to  good 
humored  chaff  and  snatches  of  laughter ; 
jokes  that  he  knew  by  heart.  There 
was  one  Harvard  student  among  them 
named  Holden,  who  kept  his  companions 
in  continual  ripples  of  mirth.  The  cornet 
player  grew  to  hate  deeply  the  very 
sound  of  this  student's  voice. 

Sometimes  he  pictured  to  himself  with 
bitter  sarcasm  one  of  this  carelessly 
good-natured  set  ever  coming  on  to  him 
between  the  dances  to  say,  "  Here, 
you  have  a  turn  once  while  I  take  your 
place  1 "  But  their  kindliness  was  only 
toward  each  other.  It  would  stop  at 
him  like  a  high  brick  wall.  He  had  had 
proof  of  this  once  soon  after  he  first 
came  there,  when  he  had  joined  uncon- 
sciously in  the  laugh  which  followed  a 
sally  made  by  one  of  a  little  knot 
gathered  by  the  edge  of  the  rostrum. 
The  look  of  blank  and  frigid  astonish- 
ment whirled  upon  him  instantly  by  the 
goddess  of  the  party — a  slim  school  girl 
in  a  muslin  frock — was  among  those 
things  which  he  would  always  remem- 
ber. They  plainly  regarded  him,  if  they 
regarded  him  at  all,  as  merely  a  part 
of  the  hotel  furniture.  He  was  there 
to  play  their  music,  week  in,  week  out, 
and  to  continue  playing  just  the  same, 
tired  or  willing,  ill  or  well,  until  it 
pleased  them  to  stop.  Beyond  this  he 
could  have  no  more  part  in  their  lives 
than  the  chairs  they  sat  on  or  the  floor 
upon  which  they  danced. 

He  wondered  sometimes  if  this  view 
of  their  position  ever  appealed  in  the 
same  way  to  his  companions.  They 
seemed  to  him  to  take  the  daily  routine 
in  a  manner  purely  businesslike,  even 
cheerful.  Round  the  corner  of  the  in- 
strument he  could  watch  from  where  he 
sat  the  automatic  rise  and  fall  of  the 
pianist's  steel  fingers  striking  out  deep 
octaves  in  the  bass  and  wonderful  treble 
runs  that  shook  the  piano  like  a  storm. 
The  pianist  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  crowd  beyond  occasional  comment  on 
their  individual  appearance  or  charac- 
teristics. His  whole  interest  in  them 
he,  in  fact,  summed  up  to  the  cornet 
player  during  an  interval  in  the  pro- 
gramme. "  They  never  seem  ready  to 
let  up,  do  they?"  The  cornet  player 
almost  envied  him  his  supreme  indif- 
ference. He  questioned  with  himself 
whether  the  pianist  had  never  at  any 
time  wished  to  change  places  with  them; 
to  dance,  for  once  in  his  life,  while 
others  did  the  playing.  He  imagined 
him  a  man  from  whom  long  hardening 
had  removed  all  human  feeling. 

On  Saturday  evenings  the  hop  was 
open  to  outsiders.  The  dancing  was 
then  from  nine  to  twelve.  The  atmos- 
phere in  the  big  room,  under  the  glare 
of  the  lights,  was  all  but  tropical.  The 
orchestra  played  with  handkerchiefs 
tucked  strategically  into  their  collars. 
Windows  were  open  to  the  west  veranda 
outside,  where  the  older  people  sat  out 
and  listened  to  music.  Between  num- 
bers the  dancers  crowded  out  to  stroll 
up  and  down  between  the  closely  placed 
chairs,  the  girls  with  light  wraps  flung 
round  their  throats  in  the  cooler  air. 
Inside  the  emptied  room  the  musicians 
leaned  back  and  fanned  themselves 
with  sheet  music,  glancing  wearily  at 
the  clock.  Through  the  open  windows 
came  mosquitoes  and  the  hum  of  voices, 
and,  very  rarely,  a  breeze. 

Between  hours  their  time  was  to  a 
degree  their  own.  They  employed 
these  intervals  of  leisure  after  their 
own  fashion.  The  violinist  chiefly  read 
police  novels;  the  pianist  lounged  about 
the  bar  with  his  hat  on  and  a  perpetual 
cigar  between  his  teeth,  and  on  rare 
occasions  when  the  hotel  clerk  was  off 
duty  played  poker  with  him  in  a  back 
bedroom.  Through  no  intent  on  their 
part  of  unsociability,  it  happened  that 
the  cornet  player  found  spare  time 
hanging  heavily  upon  his  hands.  He 
used  to  loiter  about  the  outskirts  of  the 
tennis  courts  and  watch  the  game.  The 
Harvard  student  was  always  largely  in 
evidence.  He  seemed,  in  fact,  to 
lead  everything.  The  hotel  omnibus 
journeyed  to  the  beach  and  back  with  a 
load  of  guests  twice  a  day  ;  frequently 
the  Harvard  student  usurped  the  box 
seat,  and  drove  the  dusty  team  himself, 
aided  by  hilarious  advice  hurled  from 
the  rear.  He  had  a  banjeaurine,  and 
on  hot  afternoons  the  young  people  used 


to  gather  at  one  end  of  the  veranda  and 
shout  college  songs  and  choruses.  The 
cornet  player,  smoking  in  a  deserted 
corner  of  the  lawn  by  the  sidewalk 
fence,  could  hear  their  voices  distinctly. 
Many  of  the  songs  were  familiar  to  him. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  afternoon 
gatherings  that  he  first  noticed  the 
girl.  She  was  a  newcomer  to  the  hotel, 
but  it  seemed  that  she  knew  many  of 
the  people  there.  Acquaintances  were 
continually  coming  up  to  shake  hands 
with  her  over  the  heads  of  her  circle  of 
companions,  and  she  hailed  them  all 
delightedly  by  name.  The  veranda  end 
became  speedily  a  little  tumult  of  voices 
and  laughter. 

The  cornet  player  looked  for  her  that 
evening  among  the  dancers.  Presently 
he  saw  her.  She  danced  exquisitely  ; 
he  had  somehow  known  that  by  instinct. 
Her  partner  was  the  Harvard  student, 
who  appeared,  on  the  ground  of  old  ac- 
quaintanceship, to  have  annexed  her 
frankly  from  the  moment  of  her  arrival. 

She  was  small  and  bright  and  charm- 
ing, and  the  sort  of  girl  who  was  popular 
among  girls  as  well  as  men.  A  crowd 
gathered  about  her  always,  on  veranda 
or  tennis  court.  She  and  the  Harvard 
student  were  the  leaders  of  every 
scheme  that  in  the  days  following  her 
advent  kept  the  big  hotel  in  an  eddy  of 
life  and  gayety. 

The  cornet  player  grew  to  watch  her 
with  an  almost  morbid  interest,  a  lone- 
liness that  was  perhaps  less  for  her 
than  for  the  world  she  typified.  His 
longing  had  grown  upon  him  bit  by  bit, 
till  it  was  a  passion  that  gripped  his 
brain  night  and  day.  It  might  seem  a 
futile  thing,  but  he  had  brooded  over  it 
until  it  was  real  to  him.  He  had  never 
spoken  to  the  girl,  but  he  knew  every 
tone  of  her  voice,  every  echo  of  her 
laughter.  His  whole  being  moved  with 
her  each  minute  of  the  day.  He  hated 
the  men  whom  she  chatted  and  danced 
with,  because  they  belonged  by  birth- 
right to  her  world. 

"El  Capitan"  was  the  new  two- 
step  that  summer.  It  was  a  favorite 
at  the  hotel.  Sometimes  the  girl  would 
step  up  to  the  rostrum  and  ask  the 
pianist  if  he  would  mind  playing  it,  and 
the  cornet  player  hated  the  pianist  then 
savagely  for  his  chance  of  a  common- 
place word  and  smile. 

One  evening  the  chance  arrived  to 
himself.  It  was  during  the  interval — 
the  big  room  was  empty.  His  com- 
panions had  stretched  themselves,  ad- 
justed their  wilted  collars  and  strolled 
off  to  the  bar.  The  cornet  player  was 
sitting  with  his  instrument  across  his 
knees,  and  his  head  resting  wearily  in 
his  hands.  A  rustle  of  silk  aroused 
him,  and  the  lifted  his  head  to  see  the 
girl  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  rostrum. 
Her  partner  had  disappeared  after  a 
glass  of  ice  water. 

"  I  wonder  if  you've  got  a  pin  ?  "  she 
said  to  the  cornet  player.  "Look,  I've 
put  my  foot  through  the  flounce !  " 

"I  believe  so,"  he  said  awkwardly. 
"  I'll  see."  He  was  feeling  along  under 
the  edge  of  his  waistcoat.  Presently 
his  flngers  encounted  a  pin,  and  he 
drew  it  out  and  handed  it  to  her.  "  Can 
I  do  it  for  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  thank  you,"  the  girl  said.  He 
dropped  on  one  knee,  and  she  watched 
him  gather  the  torn  lace  together 
deftly.  When  he  stood  up  again  her 
gray  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  upon  his 
flushed  face. 

"  I've  sometimes  thought,"  she  said 
abruptly,  "you  know,  you  play  for  us 
here  every  night — do  you  ever  get 
tired  ?  " 

"Tired?"  said  the  cornet  player, 
a  queer  smile.  He  moved  one  foot  on 
the  floor.  "  Oh,  we  aren't  paid  to  get 
tired  1 " 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  that 
jarred  upon  her.  It  was  as  if  she  had 
laid  her  hand  upon  an  obstacle  unex- 
pectedly in  the  dark.  She  wondered  at 
him. 

"I  didn't  know,"  she  said  hastily. 
"It  just  occurred  to  me.  I  should 
think  you  must,  sometimes,  and  you're 
always  so  nice  about  it.  Of  course,  we 
don't  ever  get  tired  of  dancing.  But 
that's  different.  Maybe  we  don't  al- 
ways just  realize — " 

"You  don't  have  to  realize,"  said 
the  cornet  player.  His  voice  sounded 
alien  to  him.  It  was  no  longer  him- 
self speaking  ;  it  was  outside  force,  the 


voice  of  his  thoughts  sweeping  past 
him.  "You  don't  have  to.  It's  all 
right  for  you  to  dance  ;  you  were  born 
for  it.  But  did  you  never  think  that, 
perhaps,  there  were  others  who 
weren't?  Do  you  ever  think  what  it 
must  be  like  to  be  one  of  those  who've 
got  to  do  the  playing  all  the  time  and 
never  the  dancing  ;  always  stand  aside 
and  just  watch  the  others  ?  I'm  not 
thinking  of  myself  only."  He  had 
a  strange  moment  of  not  caring  what 
he  said.  "I  have  a  sister  in  the  city. 
She's  prettier  than  half  the  girls  here, 
and  she  dances  as  well,  and  she  sells 
ribbons  behind  a  counter.  All  the 
pleasure  she's  had  in  her  whole  life 
wouldn't  cost  what  you  spend  here  in  a 
day.  I  wonder  what  you'd  think  if  you 
only  saw  things  from  outside — all  the 
enjoyment — just  look  on,  and  play  for 
other  people,  and  keep  right  on  play- 
ing all  the  time — " 

He  stopped.  The  girl  was  regarding 
him  with  wide,  troubled  eyes.  "But — 
but — "  she  stammered.  "  You  sit  here, 
and  joke  among  yourselves — you  and 
the  others.  ...  I  never  knew — 
you  cared  that  way  !  " 

"Cared!"  the  cornet  player 
laughed.  "I'm  twenty-two,  "  he  said, 
"and  I've  earned  my  own  living  since 
I  was  fifteen.  Twenty-two ;  it's  a 
great  age.  I'm  supposed  to  be  beyond 
caring  for  anything — any  ordinary 
every  day  pleasure.  I'm  supposed  to 
get  along  just  as  easy  without  it.  I 
shall  be  thirty  before  so  very  long,  and 
then  I  suppose  I  shan't  care.  Maybe 
I'll  be  by  the  way  of  getting  it  then — 
when  I  don't  want  it  any  more  !  " 

There  was  a  silence.  The  outburst  had 
passed  and  was  leaving  his  common- 
place self.  He  stood  before  her  hot 
and  awkward,  profoundly  ashamed. 

There  was  a  catch  in  the  girl's  voice. 
"  I  shall  always  hate  dancing  now,"  she 
cried,  "always,  I  shall." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  said  the  cornet 
player.  He  smiled  at  her.  "I  want 
you  to  dance.  Don't  think  that.  I  like 
to  watch  you."  .  .  .  He  was  grop- 
ing for  words  to  apologize.  "Only — I 
guess  I  was  crazy,"  he  said.  "  I  had  no 
business — I  don't  know  whatever  made 
me  talk  that  way." 

He  faced  her,  shamefaced,  hating 
himself  deeply,  and  saw,  through  a 
mist,  pity  and  kindliness  looking  at 
him  out  of  her  gray  eyes.  He  fumbled 
with  his  collar. 

"I  understand,"  she  said,  softly.  I 
think  I  understand.  And  please  don't 
think  we — we  don't  ever  car©  at  all.  I 
shall  always  remember  it — always." 

"Thank  you."  .  .  .  He  caught 
his  breath  hard  and  turned  away, 
bending  his  head  over  the  heaped 
music  on  the  piano  top.  Across  the 
floor  he  was  aware  of  the  Harvard  stu- 
dent returning  with  the  glass  of  ice 
water.  People  were  coming  in  by 
twos  and  threes  from  the  veranda.  The 
two  musicians  loitered  back  jadedly, 
tucking  their  handkerchiefs  once  more 
around  their  necks,  and  scowling  at 
the  clock  as  they  passed. 

The  pianist  sat  down,  feeling  for  the 
pedal  with  his  foot,  and  glanced  at  the 
score  of  "El  Capitan"  on  the  cornet 

player's  stand.    "Oh,   this    old 

thing,"  he  muttered  wearily. 

Five  minutes  later  his  hands  were 
racing  over  the  keys  with  a  vicious 
swing  and  force — the  carelessness  of 
long  practice. 

Looking  up,  the  cornet  player  saw 
the  girl  glide  pass  him  on  the  Harvard 
student's  arm.  She  smiled  over  her 
shoulder — a  wonderful  smile  he  only 
half  understood,  and  which  yet  al- 
tered the  world  for  him. 

For  a  moment  the  little  black  notes 
wavered ;  presently  they  were  clear 
again.  He  bent  his  head  and  played 
very  earnestly. — Black  and  White. 


Harry  one  day  climbed  up  in  a  parlor 
chair,  in  order  to  reach  something  he 
wanted.  "Don't  get  up  in  that  chair 
with  your  feet,  Harry,"  exclaimed  his 
mother.  "I  just  have  to,  mama,"  re- 
plied the  little  fellow.  "I  can't  take 
my  feet  off." 

How  much  wood  would  a  woodchuck 
chuck  if  a  woodchuck  could  chuck 
wood  ?  He  would  chuck  as  much  as  a 
woodchuck  could  if  a  woodchuck  could 
chuck  wood. 
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The  Old  Cow  Bell. 

I  am  carried  back  to  childhood, 

To  the  days  of  long  ago, 
When  we  wandered  in  the  wildwood. 

Where  the  rippling  waters  flow; 
There  we  gathered  youthful  treasures 

Near  the  pasture  by  the  mill, 
And  we  romped,  with  thrilling  pleasures, 

Till  we'd  hear  the  old  cow  bell. 

Oh,  the  pleasant  recollection 

Of  those  joyous  woodland  plays  ! 
How  it  links  my  heart's  aflfection 

With  those  happy  childhood  days  ! 
How  we  rambled  through  the  meadows 

Even  yet  I  love  to  tell; 
And,  with  evening's  gath'ring  shadows. 

Listen  for  the  old  cow  bell. 

— E.  F.  Larkins,  M.  D. 

Nelly,  Shake  Mands. 

One  day  my  brother  was  out  driving 
in  the  country,  when  a  stranger  stopped 
him  by  exclaiming,  "Hallo  !  that  used 
to  be  my  horse." 

"Guess  not,"  replied  my  brother. 
"  I  bought  her  at  a  livery  stable,  and 
they  told  me  she  came  from  Boston." 

"  H'm  !  "  said  the  man.  "  What  do 
you  call  her  ?  " 

My  brother  answered  that  the  horse 
was  sold  to  him  under  the  name  of 
"Pink." 

"Ho,"  said  the  man,  "  that  isn't  her 
name." 

Suddenly  he  cried  out  sharply, 
"Nelly  I" 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  horse  pricked  up 
her  ears  and  looked  around. 

"Nelly,"  said  the  man,  stepping  in 
front  of  her,  "  shake  hands  I  " 

Up  came  the  horse's  right  hoof  for 
the  man  to  take. 

"  Now  give  us  the  other  hand,  Nelly." 
And  she  raised  her  left  forefoot. 

"There!"  said  the  smiling  man; 
"  d'ye  suppose  that  wasn't  ray  horse  ?  " 
— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

To  prevent  the  irons  from  sticking 
to  starched  linen  add  a  pinch  of  salt 
to  the  starch  when  mixing. 

If  a  small  box  or  jar,  filled  with  lime, 
be  kept  uncovered  in  a  cellar  or  pan- 
try, the  air  will  be  found  dry  and  pure. 

If  one  ounce  of  alum  be  added  to  the 
water  used  for  rinsing  children's  frocks, 
pinafores  or  petticoats,  they  will  be 
rendered  uninflammable. 

Unless  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  clear 
soup,  it  is  a  mistake  to  skim  the  soup 
kettle,  the  scum  being  the  albumen  set 
free  from  exposed  parts  of  the  meat. 

Sour  milk  and  soda  for  griddle  cakes 
are  liked  by  most  housekeepers  better 
than  sweet  milk  and  baking  powder. 
For  these  sift  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
into  two  cupfuls  of  flour  and  add  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir  into  the  mix- 
ture li  cupfuls  of  sour  milk  and  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  Bake  the  same  ac 
before. 

Nickel  plating  must  be  kept  quite 
dry  and  polished.  For  this  purpose 
use  a  chamois  leather,  which  should  be 
wound  around  the  nickel  and  pulled 
to  and  fro.  If  it  gets  very  discolored 
clean  with  whiting  or  prepared  chalk 
mixed  to  a  paste  with  water  to  which 
a  little  ammonia  has  been  added. 

To  remove  varnish  stains  on  cloth 
first  moisten  the  spots  with  alcohol  two 
or  three  times,  then  rub  with  a  clean 
cloth,  turning  it  as  it  gets  dirty.  If  the 
color  is  injured  sponge  afterwards  with 
chloroform  to  restore  it,  unless  the 
color  is  blue,  in  which  case  vinegar  is 
used  instead.  Remember  that  chloro- 
form must  be  used  very  carefully. 

To  preserve  pears  with  ginger,  cut 
eight  pounds  of  pears  into  small  pieces. 
Pare  one-quarter  pound  of  green  gin- 
ger and  cut  it  into  small  bits.  Cut  six 
lemons  in  the  same  way  and  use  the 
rinds  of  two.  Mix  the  pears,  lemons 
and  ginger,  and  add  eight  pounds  of 
sugar  and  a  cupful  of  cold  water.  Boil 
two  hours,  or  until  the  fruit  is  clear. 
Keep  the  preserves  in  stone  jars.  This 
recipe  has  been  used  in  a  family  for 
several  years. 

The  following  is  a  reliable  remedy  for 


removing  black  heads:  Take  four 
ounces  (a  gill)  of  pure  water  and  dis- 
solve in  it  as  much  as  it  will  take  up  of 
common  washing  soda.  Then  mix  into 
a  paste  with  pure  water,  half  an  ounce 
of  oxide  of  zinc  and  the  same  quantity 
of  precipitated  sulphur.  At  night 
moisten  the  affected  parts  with  the 
soda  solution,  and  before  it  dries  cover 
the  skin  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  paste. 
In  the  morning  wash  with  warm  or 
tepid  water.  Use  the  remedy  in  this 
way  for  a  week,  and  after  that  twice  a 
week  for  a  short  time. 

To  give  boards  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, after  washing  nicely  with  soda 
and  warm  water  and  a  brush,  wash 
them  with  a  large  sponge  and  clean 
water.  Each  time  take  care  to  leave 
no  spot  untouched,  and  clean  straight 
up  and  down,  not  crossing  from  board  to 
board;  then  dry  with  clean  cloths  rubbed 
hard  up  and  down  the  same  way.  The 
floors  should  not  be  often  wetted,  but 
very  thoroughly  when  done,  and  once  a 
week  dry  rubbed  with  hot  sand  and  a 
heavy  brush  the  right  way  of  the 
boards.  The  sides  of  stairs  or  passages 
on  which  are  carpets  or  floor  cloths 
should  be  washed  with  a  sponge  instead 
of  linen  or  flannel,  and  the  edges  will  not 
be  spoiled.  Diff'erent  sponges  should  be 
kept  for  the  above  two  uses  ;  and  those 
and  the  brushes  should  be  well  washed 
when  done  with  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place. 


Educational. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  In  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition.  : 
<S"Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 

GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHRBYS  &  WOLPBNBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  BaglnesB 
Kzperience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.   Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BDSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


||^^  Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


L  DURHAM. 

President 


Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


$60.22 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SATT  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITB  FOR  CATALOGCB. 


Leslie's  Monthly 
Great  $i.oo  Offer 

OUR  BEAUTIFUL  ART  CALENDAR  FOR  iqoi 
OUR  DOUBLE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  NUMBER 
OUR  SUPERB  CHRISTMAS  ISSUE  AND 
LESLIE'S  MONTHLY  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 

If  you  mention  ' '  '■  '       fii'  If  iril  ^^e  s  this  great  combination  of 
art  and  literature  will  be  sent  witn  all  charges  prepaid. 

The  Beautiful  1902  Art  Calendar 

artistically  portrays  the  most  "Popular  American  Actresses  and 
Their  Favorite  Flower,''''  especially  painted  for  us  by  Miss  Maud 
Stumm  of  New  York,  the  famous  American  water  colorist;  size 
I234^x  ID  inches,  in  three  sheets  tied  with  silk  ribbon  ;  lithographed 
in  12  colors  on  heavy  pebble  plate  paper.  The  price  of  this  calen- 
dar alone  in  art  stores  would  be  50  cents. 


FRANK 

LESLIE'S 

POPULAR 

MONTHLY 


10  cents 


$1.00  a  Year 


Leslik's  stories  ring  true.  Tiiey  arc  like 
life,  and  many  of  them  arc  taken  from  act- 
ual occurrences. 

Leslie's  articles  deal  with  every  great 
phase  of  American  endeavor.  They  stimu- 
late while  ;hey  entertain. 

To  appreciate  Leslie's  serials  you  must 
become  a  subscriber.  A  wonderful  novel  by 
Maurice  Hewlett,  author  of  "Richard  Yea 
and  Nay,"  begins  shortly.  Other  brilliant 
serials  follow  in  quick  succession. 

Such  men  and  women  as  Nansen,  Zang- 
will,  Ballington  Booth,  Henry  van  Dyke, 
Owen  Wister.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  "Ralph 
Connor,"  Booker  Washington,  I  rank  Stock- 
ton, Mary  Wilkins,  Margaret  Sangster, 
Conan  Doyle,  Eden  Philpotts,  Sienkicwicz, 
Hopkinson  Smith,  Quiller-Couch,  Bret 
Harte,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  make 
Leslie's  Monthly  appeal  distinctively  to 
the  active  man.  the  intelligent  woman,  and 
to  boys  and  girls  who  mean  to  accomplish 
something. 


The  Double  25th 
Anniversary  Number 

fur  November  will  be  a  revelalion  in  mag- 
azine making.  i63  pages  superbly  illus- 
trated in  black  and  white  and  colors. 

The  Superb 
Christmas  Issue 

will  Ijc  another  masterpiece  of  literature 
and  art.  Beautifully  illuminated  in  colors 
by  the  leading  artists  of  the  day. 

Leslie's 

Monthly  for  I902 

12  numbers  presenting  all  that's  new, 
all  that's  interesting,  all  that's  beautiful : 
Making  in  all.  The  Art  Calendar 
and  14  Numbers  all  for  $1.00. 

Specimen  copy  and  illustrated  Trospertua  10 
cents,  wliich  amount  will  apply  on  your  sub- 
Bfription  sent  to  us,  should  you  accept  the 
above  offer. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  LIBEKAL  OFFERS. 
APPLY  QUICKLY. 

FRANK  LESLIE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 
Founded  1855.    141-147  5th  Ave.  NewYork. 


STOCKTON 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

TUITION  AND  BOARD  BY  THE  YEAR 
ABOUT  $20  PER  MONTH. 

Twelve  Regular  Teachers. 
Seven  Different  Courses. 
No  Extra  for  Tuition. 

A  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 
WITH  A  HOME. 

Address  W.  C.  RAMSEY,  Principal, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

SPECIALISTS 

SHORTHAND  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  interior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MBRRILL-MILLBR  COLLEQB, 

855  Market  Street  8an  Fr»nclsco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

/WAIL  COURSB. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book- 
keeper at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Ual. 


Buy  a 

Mason  &  Hamlin 
...ORGAN... 

and  buy  it  now. 
The  Mason  &  Hamlin's  take  the  lead 
everywhere.  They  make  the  best  organs, 
consequently  their  prices  are  high,  but 
we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  a  special  line 
at  GREAT  REDUCTION. 

A  Beautiful  Mason  &  Hamlin 
for  Little  Money. 

Cash  or  monthly  payments. 
WRITE  NOW  for  catalogue  and  extra 
discounts.    A  postal  will  do. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26-28-30  OTarrcll  St.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HIQH=CLASS 

TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely 
fitting  apparel  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  -and  has,  ever  since 
history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intri- 
cate than  important.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  408  Kearny  St. 

SAN    FKANOISCO,  CAL. 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


School  o[  Practical,  GIvll,  MecbaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Opan  All  Tear.  :  A.  YARDES  IIAILLKn,  FrM't. 

Assaying  ot  Ores,  t25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  t25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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S.  F.  Market  l^cport. 


Produce  Market 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  23,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec,  May. 

Wednesday   74  @73M 

Thursday   70   ®70%  n%®T3% 

Friday   70X®71«        74  @74H 

Saturday   73X@74« 

Monday   71X@703<  H%®^3% 

Tuesday   70!i@70«  73X®74 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   35M@35H  37?i@37H 

Thursday   35H@85>4  S7H@37H 

Friday   a5X®35!4  87X®37H 

Saturday   35M®35>4  37X®37?i 

Monday  35X@35H  37H@37)i 

Tuesday   35   @35H  37'4®37M 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   97^®  98»      1  02iK@l  03K 

Friday   89   @   99M      1  01^@1  04!i 

Saturday   99H@   99         1  03^ 

Monday   98X®   98H      1  03;i®l  C35i 

Tuesday   99   ®   99X      1  03K®1  OiV, 

Wednesday   99V4®    1  0454®!  03X 

WHEAT. 

As  there  has  been  a  decline  during  the 
past  fortnight  in  ocean  freight  rates  of 
not  less  than  five  shillings  per  long  ton, 
or  over  5c.  per  cental,  it  would  seem  as 
though  wheat  should  be  bringing  bettor 
prices.  Beyond  a  check  in  the  downward 
movement  in  values,  however,  the  mar- 
ket for  wheat  has  shown  no  appreciable 
change.  The  foreign  markets  have  ruled 
weak,  and  declines  in  cereal  prices  abroad 
have  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  the  drop 
here  in  ocean  freight  rates.  As  wheat 
had  been  previously  crowded  to  low 
levels,  affording  no  margin  of  profit  for 
the  average  producer,  and  as  ship  owners 
have  boon  making  big  money,  the  only 
place  for  further  cutting  was  in  the  profits 
of  ships  engaged  in  the  grain  carrying 
trade  of  this  coast.  There  is  abundance 
of  room  for  ocean  freight  rates  from  this 
port  to  drop  to  lower  levels.  Ships  could 
profitably  carry  wheat  at  6  or  7  shillings 
per  ton  less  than  the  lowest  figures  yet 
established  this  season.  If  this  cut  was 
made  and  wheat  received  the  full  benefit, 
there  would  be  nothing  very  encouraging 
for  the  producer,  but  it  would  be  better 
than  nothing.  Prospects  at  the  moment 
for  any  special  firmness  in  grain  circles 
being  soon  developed  abroad  are  not 
bright.  Private  advices  from  Argentina 
report  serious  damage  to  crop  by  unfa- 
vorable weather.  Market  closed  moder- 
ately firm. 

California  Milling   1  00  @1  033i 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   96>^®  97!4 

Oregon  Valley   96x@  98X 

Washington  Blue  Stem   97K®1  03% 

Washington  Club   95  @  V!% 

on  qualities  wheat   90  @  92H 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-1)2. 

Lly.  quotations         6s5!^d®6s6d  5sl0d®5sl0Md 

Freight  rates   42M@45s         33X®  s 

L^cal  market  to  97K@1  OU  96M@98!K 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  97J@99}c. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.02J@1.04i. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  99^@ — c;  May,  1902,  $1.04J@1.03}. 

FLOUR. 

Values  are  without  quotable  change, 
but  the  market  is  not  noteworthy  for 
firmness.  There  has  been  lately  a  fairly 
active  movement,  however,  both  on 
domestic  account  and  for  export,  but 
more  particularlv  the  latter.  The  last 
two  steamers  for  China  took  an  aggre- 
gate of  43,100  barrels.  Shipments  of  fair 
magnitude  are  being  made  to  South 
America. 

Superflne,  lower  grades  (2  25®2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  E0®2  78 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  26 

Choice  and  extra  choice   S  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  60®3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  25 

BARLEY. 
Clearances  of  this  cereal  continue  to  be 
made  for  Europe,  and  some  of  the  ships 
now  loading  are  taking  barley  as  part  or 


main  cargo.  While  the  outward  move- 
ment for  this  season  to  date,— ovor  80,000 
tons, — is  heavier  than  the  exports  of 
wheat  from  this  port  since  July  1st,  and 
heavier  than  the  shipments  of  barley  for 
corresponding  time  last  year,  it  is  not  up 
to  the  record  of  two  years  ago,  over  90,000 
tons  of  barley  having  gone  outward  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  the  cereal 
year  1899-1900.  Values  are  ruling  toler- 
ably steady  at  about  same  range  pre- 
viously quoted,  but  where  full  figures  are 
paid,  buyers  are  somewhat  exacting  as  to 
quality. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   724®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  ®  72V4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  ®  82H 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   97H®1  02!4 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  @  90 

OATS. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  remained 
in  all  essential  respects  about  the  same  as 
for  several  weeks  past.  Buyers  are  not  as 
a  rule  taking  hold  very  freely  at  full  fig- 
ures current,  but  it  is  the  exception  where 
they  are  able  to  obtain  noteworthy  con- 
cessions in  their  favor,  especially  on  de- 
sirable qualities.  Seed  oats  are  jobbing 
at  an  advance  on  quotations. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  @1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   l  00  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  00  @1  17H 

Milling   1  15   @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  22H@1  27'/4 

Black  Russian.   85  @1  15 

Red   85  (^1  20 

CORN. 

Not  much  arriving,  either  domestic  or 
imported,  and  values  are  at  a  rather  high 
range,  although  the  tendency  is  to  lower 
levels,  particularly  on  new  crop  California, 
which  is  beginning  to  arrive  in  small 
quantities,  but  is  mostly  too  damp  to  be 
especially  sought  after. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @i  60 

Large  Yellow   1  40  ®l  50 

Small  Yellow   l  55  ®  

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)          1  57H 

RYE. 

Not  much  arriving,  but  there  is  more 
offering  than  there  is  immediate  demand 
for.    Values  show  no  improvement. 

Good  to  choice,  new   77H@  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 

The  demand  is  slow  and  market  is  lack- 
ing in  firmness.    There  are,  however,  no 
large  quantities  offering. 
Good  to  choice   i  45  @1  60 

BEANS. 

With  free  arrivals  of  new  crop  beans 
and  considerable  pressure  to  realize,  the 
market  is  weak,  more  particularly  for 
such  varieties  as  are  in  largest  supply. 
Offerings  of  white  beans  are  principally 
Lady  Washingtons,  while  in  the  line  of 
colored  beans,  Bayos  and  Pinks  constitute 
the  bulk  of  present  stocks.  Limas  are 
not  in  large  spot  supply,  but  are  being 
offered  in  wholesale  quantity  to  arrive. 
Threshing  is  now  under  full  headway  and 
is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
the  southern  coast  counties,  as  also  in  the 
Sacramento  river  section. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fts   3  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  ®3  60 

Lady  Washington   2  20  @2  40 

Pinks   2  25  ®2  40 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  25  @2  50 

Reds   3  00  @3  28 

Red  Kidney   3  .W  @4  UO 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   4  40  @4  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  25 

Qarbanzos,  large   2  00  ®2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ®t  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 
The  market  is  overstocked  with  Green 
or  Blue  Peas,  and  values  for  the  same  are 
for  the  time  being  poorly  defined,  most  of 
the  millers  not  caring  to  take  hold  just 
now  at  any  figure.  Niles  Peas  are  in  fair 
request,  and  for  strictly  choice  little  or  no 
trouble  is  experienced  in  realizing  full  cur- 
rent rates. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  25  @1  75 

Nlles  Peas   1  50  @1  60 

WOOL. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  center.  Values 
are  without  quotable  change,  but  to  effect 
sales  of  coarse  and  medium  wools,  conces- 
sions would  have  to  be  granted  buyers. 
Only  on  fine  wools  are  prevailing  values 
being  well  sustained,  and  these  have  to  be 
bright  and  free  to  draw  forth  any  active 
or  competitive  bidding.  Most  of  the 
scouring  mills  are  running,  being  fairly 
stocked  through  previous  purchases. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7mos  7  ®8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®I5 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @I3 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALIi. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free    9  @ll 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  ®9 

Middle  Counties    8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6'/4®  i% 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7>4@  9 


HOPS. 

The  local  market  is  not  displaying  much 
life,  neither  is  it  noteworthy  for  firmness. 
Sellers  and  buyers  continue  more  or  less 
apart  in  their  views.  To  sell  freely  less 
than  current  quotations  would  have  to  be 
accepted,  although  growers  in  numerous 
instances  are  holding  for  higher  figures 
than  below  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  ®13 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
There  is  a  fairly  active  demand  for  both 
stable  and  cow  hay.  Most  of  the  large 
stables  and  barns  in  the  city  are  still 
short  on  Winter  supplies,  and  are  endeav- 
oring to  get  vacant  space  filled  before 
heavy  rains  set  in.  Values  for  all  desir- 
able hay  are  higher,  and  market  is  firm 
at  current  rates  for  choice  to  select 
grades.  Defective  qualities  have  to  go  at 
rather  low  figures,  there  being  little  posi- 
tive inquiry  for  hay  of  this  sort. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  00®  12  £0 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00@11  50 

Oat   6  50®  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Barley   5  50®  8  00 

Alfalfa   8  00®  10  00 

Clover   6  50®  8  00 

Stock   5  00®  6  00 

Compressed   8  00®I2  00 

Straw,  V  bale   35®  47H 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Market  for  Bran  is  slow  declining, 
although  it  is  weak,  with  downward  tend- 
ency, stocks  being  on  the  increase.  Other 
mill  offal  ruled  quiet  at  practically  un- 
changed rates.  Values  for  Rolled  Barley 
and  Milled  Corn  remained  quotably  as 
before,  although  market  for  latter  is 
weak. 

I  Bran,  *  ton   19  50®30  00 

Middlings   20  00®21  CO 

Shorts,  Oregon    19  50@20  50 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal    @34  00 

Cracked  Corn   ®35  00 

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  is  ruling  steady,  with  a 
moderate  movement,  both  on  foreign  and 
local  account.  In  bird  seed  there  is  not 
much  doing,  prices  continuing  quotably 
as  previously  noted. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  65@3  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  15(g)3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste    2  85@3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3V<®  3!^ 

Rape   1X@  2H 

Hemp   3M®  8^4 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Market  throughout   is    inactive  and 
featureless,  a  condition  generally  experi- 
enced at  this  time  of  year. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   1H®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  7  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fts  Si  ®86 

Woolsacks,  3V4  fts  S3  ®31 

Fleece  Twine   9%®— 

Gunnies   — ® — 

Bean  Bags   6!^®  6X 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  bH,  6,  6H 

Ffult  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  1% 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Hides  are  in  fair  request  and  market  is 
moderately  firm  at  prevailing  rates. 
Pelts  are  selling  at  unchanged  figures, 
but  are  not  in  active  demand.  Tallow  of 
prime  to  choice  quality  sells  readily  and 
values  for  same  are  well  sustained. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Culls. 

HeavySteers,  over56  fts   11  ®—  i'A®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts         10  @—  8^9— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts   9  ®—      8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  90  fts. .  9  @—  8  ®— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts. .   9  @—     8  @— 

Stags   6V4@— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—     8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—     8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  @—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—    14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts..  15  ®—    13  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts   17  ®—    15  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         I  25  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ¥  skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ^  skin   SO  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,     skin   SO  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  1*  skin   10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  SO 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  2J 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  @  554 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  ®  454 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  37X 

Goat  Skins,  small    10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

In  the  matter  of  quotable  values  there 
are  no  changes  to  note,  but  market  is 
moderately  firm  at  current  rates.  There 
are  no  largo  stocks  in  this  center  and  no 
heavy  quantities  offering  to  arrive. 


Extracted,  White  Liquid   654®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   454®— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @_ 

White  Comb,  1ft  frames  10  @12 

Amber  Comb   7  ®  9 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked,  and  that 
offerings  will  be  in  excess  of  the  demand 
at  any  time  this  season  is  not  probable. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  fl»  ft  26  ig28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Quotable  values  throughout  and  the 
general  tone  remain  virtually  the  same  as 
last  noted.  Prices  quoted  for  Beef  and 
Mutton  represent  figures  charged  by 
slaughterers  for  whole  carcasses.  Quota- 
tions for  Hogs  are  based  on  prices  paid  by 
packers. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft         6  ®  654 

Beef ,  second  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   554@— 

Mutton — ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   654®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medliun   f>%®  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5^®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5?4@  h\ 

Hogs,  country  dressed   1H®  7H 

Veal,  small,     ft   7  ®9 

Veal,  large,  1»  ft   7  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   1%®  8 

POULTRY. 

For  most  kinds  of  poultry  the  market 
has  inclined  against  sellers  the  greater 
part  of  the  week.  Eastern  poultry  was 
in  entirely  too  free  receipt  to  admit  of 
average  offerings  of  domestic  being  placed 
advantageously.  Largo  and  fat  Hens, 
Small  Broilers  in  fine  condition  and  choice 
Young  Turkeys  were  about  the  only  sorts 
specially  inquired  for.  Pigeons  were  not 
in  heavy  receipt  and  met  as  a  rule  with 
prompt  sale  at  steady  values. 


Young  Turkeys,  full  grown   13  ®  15 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   S  50  @4  60 

Roosters,  old   3  50  ®4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   3  SO  ®4  SO 

Fryers   3  25  ®3  50 

Broilers,  large   3  25  ®3  50 

Broilers,  small   3  00  ®3  25 

Ducks,  old,  1ft  dozen   3  00  @3  60 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   3  60  ®4  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50  ®1  75 

Goslings,  ?»  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®2  00 

BUTTER. 

Market  for  fresh  butter  was  slow,  and 
concessions  to  buyers  were  of  common 
occurrence,  especially  on  other  than  most 
select  qualities.  Both  jobbers  and  retail- 
ers are  making  effort  to  work  down  as 
rapidly  as  possible  their  holdings  in  cold 
storage. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   28  @— 

Creamery,  flists    24  @— 

Creamery,  seconds  21  ®22 

Dairy,  select   23  ®24 

Dairy,  firsts     20  £21 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ®— 

Mixed  store   14  ®16 

Creamery  In  tubs   19  ®2I 

Pickled  Roll,  if*  lb    19  @21 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  selec*           18  ®20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   IS  917M 

CHEESE. 

Mild  now  is  in  light  stock  and  is  being 
favored  with  a  firm  market,  some  sales 
being  made  above  quotations.  There  are 
fair  supplies  of  cheese  sufficiontly  seasoned 
to  bo  a  little  "sharp"  in  taste,  with 
values  steady  for  this  description. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   1154®12V4 

California,  good  to  choice   1054®IIM 

California,  fair  to  good   954®I054 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   1254@1354 

EGGS. 

For  a  few  strictly  fancy  eggs  40(®41c. 
was  realized,  but  these  figures  were  hardly 
warranted  as  a  quotation.  Most  sales 
of  fresh  eggs  direct  from  henneries  were 
within  range  of  32J(^7ic.,  as  to  size  and 
color.  For  the  average  oflerings  of  store- 
gathered  eggs  25c.  was  a  fuU  quotable 
figure. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  39  @40 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  325493754 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  ®30 

California,  common  to  fair  store   20  ®';254 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   22  @25 

Cold  Storage   20  ®2S 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  were  in  only  moderate  receipt, 
and  market  was  a  little  more  favorable  to 
sellers  than  previous  week,  although  in 
the  matter  of  quotable  rates  there  were 
no  special  changes  effected.  Lima  Beans 
were  in  increased  receipt  and  lower.  To- 
matoes were  in  too  large  supply  for  the 
retail  trade  and  not  in  suflicient  quantity 
to  justify  canners  taking  hold.  The  mar- 
ket for  most  other  vegetables  in  season 
was  in  the  main  quiet  and  presented  a 
generally  easy  tone. 

Beans,  String,  »  ft   154®  S 

Beans,  Lima,  »  lb   154® 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  1ft  100  fts...    SO  9  76 

CaullUower,  V  dozen   40  ®  60 

Corn,  Grfen,  V  box   40  ®  85 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  large  crate.  —  @  — 
Cucumbers,  Bay,  V  large  box   25  ®  40 
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Egg  Plant,  *  box   40  @  50 

Garlic,  *  ft   2y,@  3'/, 

Okra,  Green,  *  tox   40  @  50 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  *  cental   1  00  @1  25 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  ft   2  @  3 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  sack   50  @  65 

Peppers,  Bell,     box   60  @  75 

Squash  Summer,  ^  small  box   —  @  — 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  V  large  box. .  33  @  50 

Tomatoes,     large  box   20  @  35 

Tomatoes,    small  box   —  ®  — 

POTATOES. 

There  has  been  a  material  recovery  in 
the  shipping  trade  from  the  recent  dull- 
ness. Reductions  in  asking  prices  have 
resulted  in  drawing  forth  shipping  orders 
this  week  about  sufficient  to  absorb  all  im- 
mediate otferings  of  desirable  shipping 
stock.  Sales  for  shipment  were  mainly  of 
Sacramento  river  potatoes  within  range 
of  65@75c.  Business  at  higher  values  was 
principally  in  superior  qualities  and  on  lo- 
cal account. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,     100  fts   1  15  @l  40 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,     cental. .     50  @  85 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  In  sacks   90  @1  20 

Sweets,  new,  ^  cental   50  @  90 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

In  the  line  of  deciduous  fruits,  the  Ap- 
ple now  takes  the  lead,  and  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  during  the  balance  of 
the  season.  Choice  to  select  Apples,  free 
from  worm,  moth  or  other  blemish,  are 
not  plentiful,  and  market  for  such  stock 
shows  firmness,  with  demand  good,  more 
for  shipment,  however,  than  on  local  ac- 
count. A  little  later  on,  with  cooler 
weather,  the  local  inquiry  will  be  more 
active.  Pears  of  the  late  varieties  are  in 
fair  supply,  and  when  of  high  grade  do 
not  lack  for  custom  at  tolerably  stiff  fig- 
ures, about  the  same  as  are  current  on 
Apples  of  like  quality.  Peaches  are  nearly 
out  of  stock;  desirable  qualities  are  quot- 
ably  higher,  but  trade  is  mostly  of  a  retail 
order.  Table  Grapes  other  than  Seedless 
were  in  more  than  ample  supply  for  the 
immediate  demand,  and  prices  averaged 
lower  than  last  quoted.  Wine  Grapes  of 
choice  quality  were  in  light  supply;  defec- 
tive qualities  were  in  poor  demand.  Ber- 
ries of  the  cultivated  varieties  were  not  in 
large  receipt,  but  demand  was  rather 
slow,  and  it  was  the  exception  where  what 
could  be  termed  good  prices  were  obtain- 
able. Melons  were  in  fair  request  the 
past  few  days,  owing  to  warm  weather, 
but  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
caused  buyers  to  be  extremely  cautious 
about  stocking  up  ahead. 

Apples,  fancy,  ^4-tierbox   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  1*  50-lb.  box..  50®  1  00 

Apples  common  to  fair,  ¥50-lb.  box.  35®  50 

Apples,  green,  ^  50-lb  box   35®  60 

Cantaloupes,  f,  crate   60®  1  25 

Figs,  ?  2-layer  box    65®  8U 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  ^  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Isabella,  IS  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Black,  ^  crate   3o®  60 

Grapes,  Muscat,    crate   35®  60 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ^  crate..   35®  60 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,     ton   28  00(231  00 

Grapes,  White,  *  ton   20  00@26  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  V  crate   40®  75 

Peaches,  ^  box   75®  1  00 

Pears,  Winter  Nells,  ^  40-ft.  box ....  75®  1  25 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^  box   40®  75 

Persimmons,     box   75®  1  00 

Pomegranates,  V  box    50®  75 

Quinces,  ^  box   4C'@  65 

Raspberries,  *  chest   4  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworlh,  f»  chest..  6  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Watermelons,  V  100    4  00@15  00 

VVhortleberries,  *  ft   5®  7 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  continues  quiet,  movement  being 
light,  either  for  shipment  or  on  local 
account.  As  stocks  in  most  of  the  East- 
ern centers  are  understood  to  be  light,  it 
is  believed  that  as  soon  as  the  weather  be- 
comes cooler  there  will  be  more  demand 
from  the  East.  Supplies,  other  than 
Prunes,  Apples  and  Raisins,  are  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
trade,  and  for  stock  thus  held  values  are 
ruling  steady.  Wholesale  dealers  and  dis- 
tributors are  not  showing  much  eagerness 
to  buy  at  present,  especially  at  full  figures, 
preferring  to  reduce  rather  than  to  in- 
crease holdings.  In  consequence  of  the 
slow  movement,  small  and  irregular  sized 
lots  offering  from  the  outside  are  obtain- 
able at  materially  lower  figures  than 
straight  carloads.  Quotable  values  for 
evaporated  Apples  are  marked  down  half 
a  cent,  the  market  showing  weakness  in 
sympathy  with  recent  declines  East.  The 
Prune  situation  remains  muddled,  with  a 
variety  of  low  prices  quoted,  but  no  evi- 
dence of  'much  business.  Quotations  for 
the  four  sizes  range  all  the  way  from  2J@ 
^c,  the  inside  figure  being  for  last  crop, 
while  the  outside  price  is  being  asked  by 
graders  for  early  deliveries  of  new  Santa 
Claras. 

EVAFORATBD  OR  BLEACHES. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7  @  7H 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  9  lb..  8  @  8H 
Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12V4 


Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 
fancy   7  ®  7H 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 
to  choice   5i4@  6 


Plums, 


5 

@  7V4 

.  .  5 

®  6y, 

7 

®  7H 

®  6i4 

.12 

@14 

6 

@  8/, 

5 

®  6 

5 

@  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3@3}ic;  50-60s,  4!4@4!4c; 
60-70S,  33i@4c;  70-80S,  3i4@3!4c;  80-90s,  'i%&3c; 
110s  and  less,  2®— c;  these  figures  for  1901  crop; 
Old  Prunes,  H®5€o.  less. 

COMMOII  SnN-DRIED. 

Apricots   6   @  6i4 

Apples,  sliced   3y,@  414 

Apples,  quartered   3H®  4H 

Figs,  Black   2H®  3 

Figs,  White   2!4®  3/, 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®6 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @6 

Plums,  unpitted,  ^  a   1)^®  2^4 

RAISINS. 

There  is  a  fairly  active  movement  in 
new  crop  Raisins  at  the  low  figures  re- 
cently established.  Prices  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  now  fixed  are  i@lc  lower  on  loose 
Muscatels  than  prices  named  by  the 
Raisin  Exchange.  Seedless  Muscatels  are 
quoted  at  4Jc  and  Seedless  Sultanas  at  5Jc 
by  the  Association,  as  against  5c  for  the 
former  and  6c  for  the  latter,  the  figures 
named  by  the  Exchange.  Association 
prices  on  2  and  3-crown  London  layers  are 
15c  under  the  Raisin  Exchange  figures. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  new  crop,  as  fixed 
bv  the  Fresno  Association  and  the  Raisin  Ex- 
change: 

Descriptions. 

Loose  Muscatels- 


Bleached  Sultanas- 


Bleached  Thompson's— 


Fancy.. 

Choice  . 


Seeded- 


Clusters— 


London  Layers- 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 


Ass'n. 

Ex. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

.  4X0 

SWc 

..  4% 

5 

..  3% 

i% 

..  4H 

5 

..  5^4 

6 

..  6/, 

..  8H 

..  6V4 

11 

9 

..  7H 

..  6M 

..  5% 

3  bxs.  20-lb.  bxs 

$3  00 

$3  00 

2  50 

2  50 

1  75 

1  60 

1  10 

1  25 

1  20 

1  35 

it  would  be  an  easier  matter  to  sell  than 
to  buy  at  this  range. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  foUows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X  sacks  236,031 

Wheat,  centals  476,444 

Barley,  centals. ...  144,460 

Oats,  centals   46,490 

Corn,  centals   920 

Rye,  centals   790 

Beans,  sacks   41,658 

Potatoes,  sacks   25,538 

Onions,  sacks   8,880 

Hay,  tons   3,234 

Wool,  bales   3,829 

Hops,  bales   1,231 


Since 
Julyl,  1901. 


2  039, 
1,766, 
2,313, 
403 
20, 
16 
163 
440, 
104, 
49 


805 
358 
976 
063 
208 
185 
116 
,060 
743 
,054 
,115 
,530 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,815,680 
1,651,150 
1,951,838 
336,380 
25,045 
89,472 
148,005 
487,286 
91,047 
71,851 
15,585 
4,142 


EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H  sacks  180,600 

Wheat,  centals...  382,182 
Barley,  centals....  32,508 

Oats,  centals   544 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   7,831 

Hay,  bales   3.664 

Wool,  pounds   57,500 

Hops,  pounds   609 

Honey,  cases   453 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  1,909 


Old  Valencias  and  new  or  intermediate 
crop  Navels  are  both  offering  in  moderate 
quantity,  with  market  moderately  firm 
for  choice  of  both  kinds,  so  far  as  views  of 
holders  are  concerned,  but  demand  is  not 
active  at  prevailing  values.  Lemons  ruled 
steady  and  were  in  fair  request,  but  sup- 
plies were  ahead  of  immediate  require- 
ments. Limes  were  rather  firmly  held, 
with  stocks  light. 

Oranges-Navels,  f(  box   3  50@4  50 

Valencias,  V  box   3  00@4  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  ^  box   2  75®3  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75®2  25 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00®1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  ^  box   3  00@4  00 

Limes— Mexican,     box   6  00@7  00 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  slow  and  against  sellers. 
The  little  business  doing  from  first  hands 
is  mainly  at  cuts  under  quotations.  The 
The  market  for  Walnuts  is  firm,  with  de- 
mand fair  and  prospects  that  all  No.  1 
stock  will  meet  with  a  moderately  prompt 
market  at  current  rates.  New  Chestnuts 
are  lower,  most  of  the  present  offerings 
showing  poor  keeping  qualities. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ^  ft  11!^®12^ 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  ®  7 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .  9^®— 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell —  7V4@— 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell        9  @— 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  7  ®— 

Cal.  Chestnuts   8  @I2/, 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  414®  514 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   514®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  shows  a  healthy  tone,  but 
in  the  absence  of  noteworthy  offerings 
from  first  hands,  there  is  little  for  the 
moment  upon  which  to  base  quotations  for 
dry  wines  of  either  this  or  last  season's 
vintage.  This  year's  wines  are  not  yet 
ready  for  market,  and  last  season's  prod- 
uct is  practically  all  in  second  hands.  In- 
dications are  that  the  market  for  this 
year's  dry  wines  will  open  at  not  less  than 
20@25c.  per  gallon  wholesale,  as  to  quali- 
ity,  quantity  and  location.  Nominal 
wholesale  values  for  last  year's  dry  wines 
may  be  said  to  be  25@30c.  per  gallon,  and 


1,565,632 
1,511,819 
1,598,420 
2,074 
7,992 
10,586 
4,573 
398,816 
123,040 
2,532 
12,995 


Same  time 
last  year. 


907,380 
1,529,669 
1,239,953 
40,679 

5',76i 
57,327 
233,621 
236,261 
1,460 
27,311 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Oct.  23.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  5i4@714c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  8®  8l4o  ; 
choice,  S%c;  fancy,  9@9Mc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— The  light  trading  in 
progress  Is  at  generally  unchanged  values. 

Prunes,  3X®7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8V4®  1214c;  Moorpark,  9®13o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@914c;  peeled,  ll@l5o. 


A  Healthy 
Home 

A  house  that  is  sheathed 
with  P  &  B  Building 
Paper  will  be  warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer  and 
healthy  all  the  year  round. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper 
is  placed  between  walls  and 
floors  of  frame  buildings — 
it  keeps  out  gases,  odors, 
moistures,  vermin  and 
insects. 

It  is  absolutely  odorless 
and  is  not  affected  by  cli- 
matic changes,  will  not  rot 
or  deteriorate,  but  remain 
in  perfect  condition  for 
many  years. 

If  you  want  a  good  home 
well  built,  healthful  and  not 
affected  by  climatic  condi- 
tions order  it  sheathed  with 
P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

Send  for  booklet— address  Dept.  14. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116    Battery   Street.  S.   F.,  Cal. 


Personal. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  propaganda  has 
secured  the  services  of  Prof.  W.  S.  Myers 
of  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.,  to  take  charge 
of  their  interests  in  the  United  States. 
Prof.  Myers  is  no  kin  to  the  late  Dr.  John 
A.  Myers,  who  represented  this  company. 
Prof.  Myers  is  well  equipped  for  his  new 
duties,  having  been  associated  with  Prof. 
E.  B.  Voorhees  in  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station  and  fertilizer  work  for  a 
number  of  years. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  SVUEDEN. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  OWce,  Intimate  mquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  lifrary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  17i)0,  wlih 
full  copies  of  V.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dbwby,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
win  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientilic  Pres".  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
I=»/\TEIST  MGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


^MONARCH. 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKER    <&  CO., 
16  and   18  Dramm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FULDA  TANK  MANUFACTORY 

AND  PLANINQ  MILLS, 

30  to  40  SPEAR  ST.,  Bet.  Market  and  Mission, 
SAN  FRANOISOO,  CAI.. 

NON-SHRINK-rt  BLE  TrtlSICS, 

Mining,  Water,  Oil,  Railroad  and  Wine. 

GENERAL   nULI.   WORK    AND  HOUI.DINOS. 

We  claim  the  Non  Shrlnkable  Tank  with  water  channels  to 
be  the  most  perfect  in  the  market.  There  are  two  transverse 
holes  all  around  the  tank  in  the  middle  of  the  stave,  one  near 
the  top  and  one  near  the  bottom.  The  staves  are  all  grooved 
from  the  top  hole  to  the  bottom  hole,  which  insures  the  filling 
of  water  between  every  stave.  This  will  keep  the  staves 
water-soaked  without  regard  to  whether  there  Is  water  in  the 
tank  or  not,  so  the  oil  can  be  pumped  completely  out  of  the 
tank  and  left  to  stand  for  a  period;  and  when  the  tank  Is 
again  filled  with  oil  there  will  be  a  tight  tank,  because  of  the 
water  in  the  channels  and  transverse  holes  of  the  staves 
keeping  them  moist  and  prevents  leaking.  There  Is  no  pos- 
sibility for  the  water  to  mix  with  the  oil,  because  the  water 
can  be  discharged  to  whatever  place  Is  desired. 

In  mining  tanks  there  Is  no  loss  of  solution  with  these 
water  channels. 


OIL  TANK 
NON-SHRINKABLE. 


Cyanide  Plants  a  Specialty. 
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"The  Separator"  J 

tsthe  title  cf  a  paper  cgEtaln)ii!i  an  expert's  \1 
reasons  and  cpinioutj  oil  tOe  aiderent  kinds  oi  || 
airy  st-paratore.  It  is  well  worth  rtadine  /I 
n<i  no  one  should  bay  any  cream  neparator  I 
!  efore  seeing  thie.  We  send  it  free  to  any  ap-  11 
pllcarit.  together  with  Catfilcifue  No.  131.  1 

Sharpies  Co.,         P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Hi  West  Chester,  Pa. 


111  :i 
lioUow 
t  he  ready- 
built,  diamond 
mesh.  woTcn 


ELLWOOD 
^vyPR^"- FENCE 


slretnhPS  evenly,  flis  perfectly, lasts 
'  a  hIelMlie.     All  sivles:  six  lieisrllts. 
Sold    evei  \-n  here.    If  your  dealer 
hasn't  it,  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL& WIRE  CO.. 
'c  hlenco,  »w  York,  Son  Froiiel"to.  PeiiTer. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WKIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     HEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.ER    dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drc  mm       ,  ^an  Francisco,  Cal. 


OURS  IS  NOT 

only  "Like  the  Pa(,'e,"  b\it  IS  tlj.-  cenniiu-  PAGE. 
VXUV.  WOVKX  H  lUK  FK.X  K  ( (»..  AI)lilA>.  MICH. 


Are  You  a  Renter? 

\Vt.>iildirt  you  liiueh  rather  c»wii  a  farm  than  to 
rent  one!     VS  ell.  if  ycu  will  buy  one  of  our 

Staf  Drilling  Machines 

id  go  to  work  liriil'ii.;  uclis,  In  al.t.ul  Br». 
80D8you  can  uiake  DinDey  cDOUi;!!  te  buy  a  fiirm 
of  your  own  and  be  independent  the  remainder 
of  your  days.  Hundreds  of  other  men  ha%'e 
done  this  and  why  not  you  ?  At  any  rate  the 
propfiftltion  is  worth  looklnff  Into.  We  mall 
catalog,  price  li-t,  et>-..  Ir  a.     Ask  for  ir 

STAR  DfllLUNS  MACHINE  CO.,  Akriin.  0. 


GOODS. 
NETTING, 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

7-19  PREHONT  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Wnte  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  Clll.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Boomer. 

To  THE  Editor: — A  Jersey  cow  of 
mine  calved  twelve  days  ago  (second  calf), 
but  as  yet  has  not  come  to  her  milk.  Pre- 
vious to  calving  she  had  the  run  of  barley 
stubble  and  was  fed  hay  (alfalfa)  twice  a 
day.  She  calved  on  time.  She  was 
milked  up  to  time  of  calving.  Her  condi- 
tion is  good.  She  eats  as  she  always  did 
and  I  can  not  see  that  anything  is  wrong 
with  her.  The  last  day  or  two  I  have 
been  feeding  her  on  bran  mash  twice  a 
day.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  way  to  bring 
her  to  her  milk  ?— A  Constant  Reader. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  will 
consist  principally  of  judicious  feeding 
of  good,  nutritious  food.  The  teats 
should  be  frequently  stripped  and  the 
udder  rubbed  either  dry  or  with  cam- 
phorated oil.  I  should  '  like  to  hear 
more  of  the  case.  Let  me  know  the 
condition  of  the  udder,  if  a  flow  of  any 
kind  is  produced  when  you  attempt  to 
milk  her,  her  age,  and  also  if  her  pains 
were  severe  during  labor.  The  loss  of 
milk  is  a  symptom  of  many  diseases. 

KNUCKLING. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  have  a  horse 
troubled  with  what  is  called  cockled 
ankle.  I  would  like  to  know  through  the 
veterinary  column  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  what  to  do  for  it.— A  Subscriber. 

Knuckling  is  a  sequel  of  other  dis- 
eased conditions.  It  may  be  relieved 
by  shoeing.  Prepare  the  foot  for  shoe- 
ing by  shortening  the  toe  as  much  as 
possible,  leaving  the  heels  high.  The 
shoe  should  be  thin  at  the  toe  and 
swelled  at  the  heels  or  with  corks.  If 
this  doesn't  relieve  your  horse  an  oper- 
ation will  be  necessary. 

J.  B.  Boomer,  M.  D.  V. 

510  Van  Ness  Ave.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  applications,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  It 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
Is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  Is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SALE  OV  FINE  HOKSEa. 

All  the  horses,  without  reserve,  on  Jesse  D. 
Carr's  Uabilan  Stock  Farm,  Salinas  Cal.,  are  of- 
!  fered  for  immediate  sale.  This  affords  a  good 
(  chance  to  get  a  brood  mare  a  weanling,  a  two  or 
three-year  old,  at  favorable  Bgures.  These  are 
high-class  horses.  The  most  of  the  mares  were 
foaled  by  Boodle  Jr.,  a  stallion  held  by  many  good 
judges  to  be  as  fine  a  bred  horse  as  anv  in  the 
State;  dam  by  Electioneer,  grand  dam  by  Carr'.s 
Membrino.  B  odie  Jr.  is  by  old  Boodle,  whom 
O.  A.  Hickok pronounced  to  be  the  finest  bred  hoise 
on  the  coast.  Send  for  lists  and  other  required  in- 
formation to  J  D.  (jarr,  Salinas,  Cal. 


'T'HE  above  represents  our  SAN  JOSE  GRADER,  of  which  there  are  more 
■■■     in  use  than  of  all  other  makes.    We  make  this  machine  in  several  sizes 


and  any  number  of  grades, 
purchasing  elsewhere. 


It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  grader  before 


EVERY  ORCHARDIST  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE  OF  OUR  SAN  JOSE  ORCHARD  TRUCKS. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  Dippers,  Processors,  Presses, 

and  a  complete  line  of  Packing  House  Fixtures. 

write  for  CATALOGUE  AND  MENTION   THIS  PAPER. 

Barngro\/er,  IHItall  &  Co.,  san  jose,  coi. 


^50.°°  RAINGE  F^OR  3^5.°° 

TO  nrTSODTTCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  united  states, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21H  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Fampblet. 
Best  Bange  made.  WK.  U.  WILLABD,  Manntaotorer,  619  N.  Fonrtb  f<*.. 
Bt.  l.aali,  Ho.  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  prlvllece  of  ezamlnatloD. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 


Just  as  in  the  case  of  evei  y  representative  exhibition  or  other  contest 
since  the  invention  of  the  Cream  kSeparator  twenty'  years  ago,  the  De  Laval 
macliine.s  liave  maintained  their  supremacy  at  the  Pan-American  Ex2Dosition, 
Butialo,  having  received  the  Gold  Meda  on  Cream  Separators. 

This  is  the  highest  and  only  award  of  its  kind  on  Cream  Separators. 
The  Sharpies  machines  received  a  Silver  Medal.  The  Vermont  Farm  Ma- 
chine Co.  received  a  Gold  Medal  for  its  combined  e.xhibit  of  cream  separa- 
tons,  Babcock  testers,  churns  and  other  apparatus,  and  A.  H .  Reid  a  Bronze 
Medal  for  a  similar  exhibit.  With  characteristic  advertising  honesty,  the 
Vermont  Company  is  claiming  this  Gold  Medal  to  be  an  award  to  its  "U.  S." 
Separators. 

The  jury  of  awards  on  cream  sepaiators  consisted  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  famous  dairy  authority  and  inventor  of 
the  test  bearing  his  name,  and  Pi  of.  H.  W.  Spangli  r  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia.  This  jury  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  to  the  De  Laval 
machines,  a  Silver  Medal  to  the  "U.  S."  machines  (Vermont  Farm  Machine 
Co.),  and  a  Bronze  one  to  the  Sharpies  machines.  But  the  after  "pulling 
and  hauling,"  which  unsucces.sful  exhibitors  always  lesoit  to  in  an  exhibi- 
tion contest  of  this  character,  finally  resulted  in  the  general  award  authori- 
ties granting  awards  as  above  announced. 

In  the  Model  Dairy  at  Buffalo  the  woi  k  of  the  De  Laval  machines  was 
in  keeping  with  their  recognized  superiority  in  ordinary  dairy  practice. 
Four  makes  of  separators  were  offered  opportunity  to  .set  in  machines.  Two 
of  these,  the  Sharpies  ami  Rciil,  evaded  doing  .so.  Of  the  third  a  prominent 
dairy  ex  eit  writing  under  date  of  October  10th  says:  "I  hear  that  neither 
natural  gas  nor  soft  coal  would  make  enough  steam,  so  that  they  liad  to  use 
wood  and  coke  to  run  the  'U.  S.'  machine,  kt^eping  water  ready  to  put  out 
the  fires  that  had  been  started  two  or  three  times  in  the  roof  of  the  engine 
house  by  the  heat  from  the  smokestack," — the  machine  being  one  of  those 
"light"  running  "dairy"  turbines  of  the  make  in  question,  which  like  the 
other  sizes  of  such  separators  run  as  easy  "on  paper"  as  the  De  Laval 
machines. 

OTHER  GREAT  EXPOSITIONS. 

The  supremacy  of  the  De  Laval  machines  at  Buffalo  is  a  continuation 
of  their  triumphant  record  at  all  p  evious  great  expositions.  At  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  in  189.3,  they  received  the  Gold  anrl  only  medal  awarded  by 
the  regular  jury  of  awards  and  were  the  only  separators  u.sed  in  the  Model 
Dairy.  At  Antwerp  in  1894  and  at  Brussels  in  1897  they  received  the 
Grand  Prizes  or  highest  awards.  At  Omaha  in  1898  they  received  the  Gold 
Medal,  and  again  at  Paris  in  1900  the  Grand  Prize  or  highest  award. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  4  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


1 102  Abch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

103  4.  105  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Qeneral  Offices: 

74  CoRTLANDT  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


3.'7  CoMMissioxEBS  St., 
MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


FERTILIZERS! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  snrpiying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  detlciency  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

DATCATTD      rfTTIIDlC    S,    rf\      318  CIALIFOKNIA  ST  .  8AN  FKANCISCO. 
tSAI-FUUK,    UUiniViC    Ot    l-U.,  ALSO  AT  FBBSNO  AND  LOS  ANGBLBS. 

WRITE  TO  THEM   FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


Farmers'  Handy  Wagon 

FOR  USE  IN  FIELD  AND  ORCHARD. 
fK  Good  Lo-vA/  Dou/n  Truck,  for 
the  F"rialt  Grova/or. 

 SOLD  BV  

BAKER    <&  H^yVllLTOrV, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.      SACRAMENTO.       LOS  ANGELES. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


October  26,  1901. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTBINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aped,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  Ist  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competluiT'  1".  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  T. 


BUIiliS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


FETEK  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  iJorses.  Sheep  and  Soga.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J,  H.  OlilDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Hare  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  B  REEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TDRKEY8.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIOS  by  Sweepstakes  Boar  at 
State  Pair  1901.  None  Better.  S.  P.  Lindgren  & 
Sons,  Kingsburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


W.  R.  McCASLIN,  Cosumnes.  Sacramento  Co., 
Cal.   Al  breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs. 


DR.  R.  CAUCII,  Carpinteria,  Cal.  Registered 

Berkshire  Hogs  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEEO 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  fiO  breed 
ing  yards.  Wh.v  not  Improve  your  stock.  Man'f's  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulatlDfr,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting.  BInodpd  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Puhllshera  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Poullerers' HanihUoiik  and  duide.  Price  40c. 
postpaid.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Ca.stro  .Street,  Oabland,  Cal. 

\A//\INXED. 

About  two  carloads  of  healthy, 
thrifty  Calves  or  Yearlings. 

Address,  giving  particulars  of  breed,  age,  condi- 
tion, price,  and  shipping  point, 

D.  W.  LEWIS.      SANGER.  CAL. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berl(shire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $75  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

FOR 
SALE 

Inquire  of  GEO.  W.  GIBBS  CO.,  33  Fremont  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Angora  Goats 


Angora  Does 


FOR 
SALE. 

E.  V.  COWELL, 
Clarksville,  El  Dorado  Co.,  Cal. 


CP. Bailey  &  Sons, 

San  Jose,  California, 

mporters  and  Breeders  of  ANPORA 

THOROUGHBRED  goats. 

Flock  founded  on  our  own  selections  from  first  im- 
portations into  the  United  States. 
The  only  New  Blood  received  In  tbe  United  Stat<  s 
.for  25  years  is  from  our  two  importations 
FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA,  and 
OUR  RECENT  IMPORTATION  FROM  ASIA  MINOR. 
Don't  Bay  Doabtfnl  Stock. 

100  Fine  Registered  Yearling  Bucks  for  Sale. 

Catalogue  Free.   A  neat  booklet  on  the  culture 
of  Angora  Goats  for  25  cents,  post  paid. 

Klgln  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
tree  booklet,  mgla  National  Watch  Co..  Bleln,  111. 


NOW  ™  I™  ™  BUY ! 

Nothing  Reserved 


Every  Horse  on  the  wen=known  QABILAN  STOCK 
FARM,  the  property  of  Jesse  D.  Carr,  Salinas, 
is  offered  for  immediate  sale  at  a  bargain. 

;  Mr.  Carr  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  managing:  a  stock  farm,  and  has  • 
:  thrown  on  the  market  about  50  head  of  high-class  Brood  Mares,  selected  for  their  '■ 

•  breeding  and  individuality,  nearly  every  one  of  them  being  standard,  and  it  is  ■ 
;  rarely  that  such  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  buyers  to  secure  high-class  stock  at  • 
:  a  bargain.    In  addition  to  Brood  Mares,  Mr.  Carr  has  about  50  youngsters  from  : 

•  weanlings  to  three-year-olds,  out  of  these  great  mares  and  by  the  best  stallions  on  • 
;  this  Coast.  Many  of  them  are  entered  in  the  Pacific  Breeders'  Futurity  Stakes,  • 
;  the  Stanford  Stake  and  the  Occident  Stake,  and  those  that  are  old  enough  are  '■ 
;  broken,  many  of  them  showing  speed  that  warrants  the  assumption  that  they  • 
;  will  be  great  race  horses. 


A  list  of  all  of  the  stock  on  the  ranch  is  being;  prepared.      The  stock  can  be  seen 
the  ranch,  and  lists  and  further  information  can  be  had  by  addressing 


at 


J.   D.  CARR,: 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

COMPANY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Ft.  Worth,   San  Francisco. 


TRADE-MARK 


BLACKLEGINE 


Single  Blackleg  Vaccine  ) 
Double  Blackleg  Vaccine  \ 
Blackleg  Vaccinating  Outfit 


Powder  Form. 


Single  Blacklegine  )  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 
Double  Blacklegine  (  Each  dose  separate. 
Blacklegine  Outfit  (Needle  with  handle),  50c. 

Dip 

Disinfectant 
Feeding  Compound 
Scour  Cure  (Alexander) 
Virus  for  Destroying  Rats 


All  well-known,  successful  remedies.  Write  for  particulars  and 
PROOFS  oF  SUCCESS.  Free  sample  of  Dip  and  Disinfectant  sent  upon 
REQUEST.   Beware  of  dangerous  imitations  of  our  vaccines. 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 


Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  If  you  want  an  abundance  of  ei 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  "  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  R&NCH,  SAN  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED.  Jf) 

Ecery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders.  '     .  TW*!    •.  i     y  \li 

Large  Namber  of  Offlcially  Tested  Cowg.    Ball  Calves  from  Great  FroifuciDg  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.        SESSIONS  &  CO..  11?  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

HUTVVBOLDX    STOCK  F^/\Rm, 

JOSEPH    MAKZEN,         -         -         -  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


'Vouns   Stoclc   for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK.,  NE\/ftD«. 


REAL  ESTATE 
AGENCY, 

SAN  LEMNDRO, 

ALAHEDA  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 

This  vicinity  is  the  best  In  the  State  for 
HOMES  AND  INVESTMENTS. 
Six  miles  south  of  Oakland  and  tlf  teen  from  San 

Francisco.   For  information  write 
J.  lilNFOOT  &  CO.,  San  Leandro,  California. 


Established  20  Years. 


Incorporated  in  1900. 

The  W.  A.  Mackindcr  Co. 

(  Incorporated  ) 
:::  dealer  in  ::: 

Real  ^  Estate, 

ST.  HELENA, 

NAPA   COUNTY,-^-^  -CALIFORNIA. 

Send  for  free  copy  Niiva  Counti  Viticulturist, 
containing  Property  List. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Tliorooglily 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  ot 
8  men.  with  axes. 

Manvfactured  hy 
I.A.COONRADT&SON. 

717  2d  St., Oakland, Cal. 


SHORT  LINE 

 FROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  forSUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


E.  0.  HcCORMICE. 

Pass.  TrafiSc  Mgr. 


T.  H  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

R.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

J.  H.  BOKE.  T.  N.  MOUNT, 

Notary  Public  and 
Record  Searcher. 

MOUNT  &  BOKE, 

Real  Estate,  Insurance, 

^RECORD  SEARCHING,^ 

Have  a  large  and  complete  line  of  tine  properties 
for  sale  or  exchange 

Twenty  years'  experience  in  our  line  of  business 
in  Napa  county  pute  us  in  the  front  rank  and 
makes  it  advantageous  to  purchasers  to  call  on  or 
correspond  with  us  before  buying. 

CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  L  AN  D  FOR  SALE 
Send  for  list.   D.  J.  WEST,  Martinez.  Cal. 
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Care  of  the  Hair. 

In  the  hot  weather  the  hair  needs 
more  attention  than  any  other  part  of 
the  dermal  system.  The  excessive 
perspiration  of  the  scalp  in  summer 
collects  dust  and  causes  dandruff.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  pores  from  being 
clogged  by  effete  matter  the  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness, 
to  the  exercise  of  the  little  muscles  of 
the  skin  and  the  ventilation  of  the  hair 
shafts.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ends  of 
the  hair  should  be  frequently  clipped. 

In  washing  and  brushing  the  hair,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  epidermis 
and  corium  of  the  scalp  are  not  sup- 
ported by  a  thick  layer  of  sub-tissue  as 
is  the  rest  of  the  skin  of  the  body.  So 
in  washing  and  drying  the  hair  one's 
eagerness  to  be  clean  should  not  cause 
one  to  scrub  the  head  as  if  strength 
was  the  one  essential  in  obtaining  good 
results. 

Ofttimes  one  reads  in  "  Steps  to 
Beauty  "  that  brushing  the  hair  every 
night  will  develop  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  arms,  and  at  once  the  homely 
woman  who  wishes  to  be  beautiful 
seizes  a  hair  brush,  and  even  takes  one 
in  each  hand  for  symmetry's  sake,  and 
goes  through  a  regular  Indian  club  ex- 
ercise on  her  head.  After  some  months 
faithful  devotion  to  the  cause  of  muscle, 
she  proudly  shows  a  finely  rounded 
arm;  but,  alas,  the  hair  is  but  a  wisp  ! 
It  is  friction  of  the  scalp,  gentle  and 
regular,  that  acts  as  a  tonic.  Brush- 
ing the  hair  will  not  affect  the  scalp, 
and  the  old  saying  that  "You  cannot 
brush  the  scalp  too  much  or  the  hair 
too  little  "  is  to  be  heeded. 

The  hair  needs  air  as  well  as  brush- 
ing. The  custom  of  braiding  it  at  night 
is  conducive  to  bad  results.  It  may  be 
a  little  uncomfortable  to  have  one's 
tresses  flying  around  the  face;  but  if 
one  throws  it  over  the  pillow,  it  will  not 
interfere  with  one's  comfort  after  the 
first  few  nights.  It  will  be  surprising 
to  find  what  good  results  will  come 
from  this  habit  of  allowing  the  hair 
freedom  from  twists  and  braids  and 
hairpins. 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strono  &  Co.'.s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.. 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  THE  WEEK  EKDING  OCTOBER  8,  1901. 

683,899  —Preserving  Food— S.  Bishop,  S.  F. 
684,045.— Water  Wheel,— F.  H.  Cook,  Mead,  Wash. 
684,052  —Snow  Remover— H.  S.  Farquhar,  S.  F. 
684,211.— Fish  Hook— W.  F.  Ferch,  L.os  Angeles, 
Cal. 

683,924  — Elevator  System— E.  M.  Eraser,  S.  F. 
684,363.— Well  Casing— F.  A.  Garbutt,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

684,369  —Te.xtile  Fabric— W.  A.  Hagans,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
684.233  —WRENCH— W.  T.  Batten,  Heppner,  Or. 
684,254.— Speed  Governoh-C.  A.  Huflmaster,  San 

Leandro,  Cal. 
681,258  —Concrete  Beam— P.  H  Jackson,  S.  F. 
684,275  — Can  Head  Coating  Machine  —  A.  W. 

Livingston,  S.  F. 
685,075  — Weighing  Machine— Mackey  &  Gilbert, 

Rldgefleld,  Wash. 
684  2ij2.— Dark  Room-T.  McCusker,  Portland,  Or. 
684,293  —Burial  Casket— J.  C  F.  McGrifl,  S.  F. 
684,297  —HiNGE-O.  Niehaus,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
681,307.— Engine— P.  H  Reardon  S.  F. 
683,987.— Rotary  Engine- M.  J.  Robinson,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
681.384. -Ink  Well— D  H.  Rowe,  East  Oakland, 

Cal 

681.311.— Boat— S.  RujI,  S.  F. 
684  312.— Garment  Holder- J.  D.  Rush,  San  Di- 
ego. C»l 

684,116.— Mop-C.  E.  Shaw,  Spokane,  Wash. 

684  322— Motor  Vehicle-a.  C.  Stewart,  Santa 

Paula,  Cal. 
681,006.— Gadge—C.  Stout.  Pomona,  Cal. 
683.321.— Baling  Press— T.  J.  Thorp,  Forestgrove, 

Or. 

681,151.— Weed  Cutter-J.  d.  Whitman,  Medrord, 
Or 

35,175.— Design— J.  P.  Budd,  Everett,  Wash. 

One  Crop  the  Frost  Didn't  Nip.— 
Red  Bluff  News:  Charles  Coter  has  fin- 
ished his  fruit  drying  at  the  Summit 


ranch.  He  has  from  this  year's  crop 
twelve  tons  of  dried  peaches  and  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  tons  of  dried  prunes. 
His  largest  previous  peach  crop  amounted 
to  only  eight  tons.  It  seems  strange  that 
Mr.  Cofer  should  have  had  such  a  large 
crop  of  fruit  this  year  when  the  fruit  of 
nearly  all  other  orchards  in  this  county 
was  killed  by  frost;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  a  fact  that  he  had  the  largest  crop  he 
ever  raised,  and  the  only  way  to  account 
for  it  is  that  his  orchard  has  a  higher  ele- 
vation than  any  in  the  valley.  As  a  com- 
parison, the  250-acre  orchard  of  James 
Barry,  on  low  bottom  land  near  Cotton- 
wood creek,  may  be  taken.  In  this  exten- 
sive orchard  only  enough  fruit  for  the 
family  use  was  gathered  this  year. 

Summer  Feed  for  Cows.— Livermore 
Herald:  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
that  confronts  the  California  farmer  who 
desires  to  get  the  best  results  from  his 
cows  in  summer  and  fall  is  the  lack  of 
green  feed.  T.  D.  Carneal,  manager  of 
the  Martin  ranch,  has  a  practical  solution 
of  this  problem  and  demonstrates  it  by 
actual  results.  He  gets  the  same  amount 
of  butter  from  a  given  number  of  cows  in 
the  fall  that  he  does  in  the  spring  and  but 
little  greater  labor  and  expense.  He  does 
it  by  feeding  Egyptian  corn,  which  is 
planted  in  the  spring  and  remains  green 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  A  small  patch  will  feed  a  large 
number  of  cows.  Mr.  Carneal  says  that 
corn  alone  will  not  keep  the  cows  in  good 
condition  and  advises  the  addition  of 
chopped  feed. 


Soft 
Harness 

You  can  make  your  hsr- 
npss  soft  as  a  glove 
anil  113  touKh  us  wire  by 
losing  EUREKA  Har. 
ne8s  (Ml.  You  cati 
lengthen  Ha  life— make  it 
last  twice  as  long  as  It 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

makeR  a  poor  looking;  bar* 
nesa  like  new.  Made  of 
pure,  heavy  bodied  oil.  ea- 

peclally  prepared  to  wlth- 

Btaod  the  weather. 

Sold  everywhere 
in  caoa— all  eizea. 

Made  b;  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Lars:e  Stock  of  Tanks  on  Hand. 

oil  Tanks.   Water  Tanks.   Wine  Tanks. 

Lumber  direct  from  the  woods.   THIS  MEANS 
LOW  PRTPRS. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  , 

W'jH0RS£P0*rtfiM'RouGH5. 
PIPES,  E.TC, 
R.F.WILSON  J 
STOCKTON 


6000  ft.  of  Pipe,  good  as  new,  at  a  bargain. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

OfBce  and  Works.  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets. 


"Greenbank"  Pare  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caostic  Soda. 

T.    \IU.    JrtCK.S*OIN    cfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents.     -     No.  123  Oailfornla  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


KROQH 

CEINXFeiPUGAL 


BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST. 


FOR   IRRIGATION    AND  RECLAMATION. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Con- 
nected to  Steam  or  Electric  Power. 
IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  .PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROQH  MFQ.  CO., 

9-17  STEVEHSOH  ST.,  SAH  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 

Do  Not  Delay  Vaccinating-=Your  herd  is  liable  to 

attack  NOW  and  if  you  delay  vaccinating  until  after  Black  Leg  has  broken 
out  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  5%  loss,  and  as  even  a  1%  loss  will  cost  more 
than  vaccinating,  it  pays  to  vaccinate  before  trouble  begins. 

Our  Vaccines  are  tested  on  control  animals  before  placing  on 
the  market  and  they  are  subject  to  exchange  for  fresh  vaccine  if  not  used 
within  six  months  from  date   of  manufacture.    They  have  been 

successfully  used  for  three  years  in  the  worst  in- 
fected districts  of  California. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others',  and  the  growth  of 

our  business  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  attests  that  our  products 
and  liberal  methods  are  meeting  with  the  approval  of  stockmen. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hitherto 
used  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

Testimonials. — To  prospective  customers,  who  desire  references, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them.  WE  CAN  ALSO  REFER  TO 
STOCKMEN  WHO  HAVE  REVACCINATED  WITH  OUR  VACCINE 
AFTER  UNSATISFACTORY  TRIAL  OF  FOREIGN  AND  OTHER 
VACCINES. 

F»R  I CES    OF"    black:    LEG  X/ACCIINEi 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete  for  using  single  and  double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case   3  OU 
TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  0.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Besides  Black  Leg  Vaccine  we  manufacture  in  our  Bacteriological 

Department  Anthrax  Vaccine,  Tuberculin,  Mallein, 
Anti-tetanic  Serum  (veterinary),  Anti-streptococcic 

Serum  (veterinary)  and  HOg  Cholera  Serum.  (See  article 
on  Hog  Cholera  Serum  below.) 

In  our  Veterinary  Department  we  manufacture  a  complete  line  of 
Veterinary  Remedies,  and  we  also  carry  a  full  assortment  of 

Veterinary  Instruments,  including  Dehorners,  Cas- 
trating Instruments,  Milk  Tubes,  Teat  Slitters, 
Trocars,  etc. 

WRITE  US  FOR  BOOKLET  ON  BLACK  LEG  AND  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  these 

diseases. 


will  find  interesting  the  article  below  on  the  subject  of 

THE  SERUM  TREATMENT  OF 
HOG  CHOLERA. 

The  losses  from  hog  cholera  in  the  United  States  are  very  heavy,  and  much 
experimental  work  has  been  done  with  a  view  of  finding  some  satisfactory  pre- 
ventive and  curative  treatment.  This  research  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  blood  serum  of  properly  immunized  horses  contains  considerable  preventive 
and  curative  antitoxines,  and  the  proper  administration  of  this  serum  to  hogs 
suffering  from  hog  cholera  resulted  in  a  saving  of  an  average  of  60  to  80  per  cent. 

Hog  Cholera  Serum  is  the  blood  serum  of  horses  which  have  been  treated 
with  gradually  increased  doses  of  a  mixed  and  virulent  culture  of  the  germs  of 
hog  cholera  and  swine  plague.  After  a  few  months'  treatment  the  animals  are 
able  to  take  a  large  quantity  of  the  virulent  cultures  without  any  marked  ab- 
normal symptoms,  and  the  blood  contains  considerable  antitoxic  properties. 

IMMUNITY,  as  produced  by  the  serum,  seems  to  be  for  a  limited  time  only. 
We  advise  that  it  be  administered  just  before  the  season  in  which  Hog  Cholera 
usually  occurs  and  once  or  twice  again  during  the  dangerous  season. 

If  proper  precautions  as  to  cleanliness  in  administering  serum  are  observed, 
and  if  the  animals  have  reasonably  clean  quarters  and  good  range,  with  occa- 
sional disinfection  of  styes,  the  herds  so  Inoculated  will  go  through  the  season 
practically  unscathed,  while  neighboring  unprotected  herds  will  be  suffering 
80  and  !)0  per  cent  losses. 

RATIVE  PROPERTIES.— If  the  stock  owner  has  been  unwise  enough  to  delay 
treatment  until  after  the  disease  has  broken  out  among  his  hogs,  there  is  still  a 
chance  to  cut  short  his  losses  by  prompt  recourse  to  the  use  of  the  serum.  We 
have  many  encouraging  reports  from  stock  owners  who  have  saved  what 
seemed  to  be  desperate  cases  by  the  prompt  and  continued  use  of  the  serum. 
Nearly  all  report  that  best  results  were  obtained  by  giving  two  or  three  doses. 

DOSE  is  from  8  to  10  cubic  centigrammes  (2  to  2J  teaspoonfuls)  injected  un- 
der the  skin. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing this  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 
FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

^Vrite  Us  when  you  have  trouble  of  any  kind  with  your  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs  or  poultry.  We  are  constantly  experimenting  to  find 
means  to  combat  the  diseases  of  all  domestic  stock  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of  our  researches. 

Our  equipment  for  this  line  of  work  is  unsurpassed. 
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CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory  at 
Fresno  has  been  in  existence  less  than 
four  years,  yet  in  that  time,  with  little 
advertising  but  through  the  commenda- 
tion from  neighbor  to  neighbor,  the  sale 
of  its  products  has  more  than  quadrupled 
each  year. 

In  apparatus  equipment  it  surpasses 
anything  on  the  coast,  and  there  is  said 
to  be  no  better  anywhere.  Animals  used 
in  the  production  of  serum  range  over 
hundreds  of  acres  of  alfalfa  and  are  in  the 
pink  of  condition  all  the  time.  Only  vet- 
erinary serums  and  vaccines  are  produced 
in  the  bacteriological  department.  The 
bacteriologists  in  charge  are  constantly 
experimenting  to  find  means  (either  bio- 
logical or  medicinal)  to  prevent  and  cure 
disease.  In  consequence  prescriptions 
which  have  in  constant  use  proved 
themselves  exceptionally  efficient  are  now 
being  marketed  under  appropriate  names. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
change of  fresh  for  old  vaccine  (anthrax 
or  black  leg)  this  laboratory  occupies  a 
unique  position  among  others,  since  none 
of  the  latter  provide  for  exchange.  That 
this  provision  is  necessary  to  protect 
stockmen  from  the  possibility  of  using  un- 
certain vaccine  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Age  certainly  weakens  any  vaccine.  Small- 
pox vaccine  is  good  but  a  few  weeks  at 
most,  and  while  anthrax  and  black  leg 
vaccine  retain  their  strength  for  months, 
and  even  years,  they,  too,  gradually  fall 
away  from  proper  standard  through  age 
and  changes  of  temperature. 

Special  features  of  this  laboratory  are 
the  free  microscopical  and  bacteriological 
examinations  of  specimens  from  animals 
dying  from  unknown  diseases;  also  free 
experimentation  and  research,  when  nec- 
essary, to  ascertain  causes  of  diseases  of 
domestic  animals,  and  from  experience 
and  researches  to  recommend  proper  pro- 
phylactic and  curative  measures  to  en- 
quirers who  write  for  information  con- 
cerning diseases  in  their  own  or  neigh- 
bors' stocky  

Orchardists  Intend  Marketing 
Their  Own  Fruit.— Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian:  Next  year  we  expect  to  see  sev- 
eral orchardists  handle  their  apple  crops. 
A  prominent  orchardist  of  this  township 
has  told  us  that  he  is  going  to  do  so,  and 
that  he  will  not  sell  his  apples  until  after 
he  has  picked  and  packed  them.  The  or- 
chardist has  a  heavy  investment  in  his 
land  and  trees,  and  the  stability  of  the 
profits  of  that  investment  rests  upon  the 
reputation  of  his  fruit.  The  man  who 
carefully  cares  for  his  orchard,  and  as 
carefully  prepares  the  fruit  for  market, 
will  gain  a  reputation  for  his  pack  which 
will  insure  profits  in  seasons  of  enormous 
crops.  There  will  be  a  number  of  Pajaro 
valley  apple  growers  who  will  market 
their  fruit  next  year.  The  careful  grad- 
ing practiced  by  purchasers  "  by  weight  " 
has  shown  to  orchardists  that  they  might 
as  well  finish  the  job  by  marketing  their 
apples  and  getting  the  full  profit  thereon. 

Lima  and  Blackeye  Bean  Crops. — 
NordhofF  Ojai :  The  crop  of  Lima  beans 
in  Ventura  county  this  year  will  be  500,000 
sacks.  There  will  be  40,000  sacks  of 
Blackeye  beans.  These  beans  average 
eighty  pounds  to  the  sack  and  many 
growers  have  contracted  their  crops  for 
4  cents  a  pound. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Phylloxera-Resisting 
Qrape  Cuttings  and  Plants- 


MAXWELL'S  NURSERIES 

NAPA,  CALIFOKNIA. 

Fruit,  Shade  and  OrnamcDtal 

TREES. 

A  GOOD  STOCK  OF 

PETITE.  IMPERIAL  AND  SUGAR  PRUNES, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Pcara,  etc. 

A    FEW  THOUSAND    ROOTED  RUPESTRIS 
ST.  GEORGE. 
J.    MAXWELL,  Proprietor. 

NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 


Summer. 

Marjorle  Hay 
Climax 
Sharp  8  Early 


Autumn. 

Hay'8  Midseaaon 
Mona  Hay 
John  Sharp 
Lord  Wolaeley 
vyuile  Sharp 


Winter. 


©pneral  Carrlngton 
Cllfifa  Seedling 
Sharp's  Late  Ked 
Sharp's  Nonsuch 
Taupake 
Carlton 

These  varieties  are  all  oooiJ;  equal  to  Elhston 
Pippin.  Qravensteln.  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  weli- 
known  kinds.  They  are  not  "  seedlings,"  but 
grafted  trees  on  Northern  Spy  stocks,  and  perfectly 
blight  proof.   Prompt  orders  necessary. 

Price  $1.00  per  tree.  The  set  for  110.00.  Sciona  60 
cents  a  foot.  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

DigtrlbutlDgr  ^  g:entB:  Address  Dept.  B. 

J.  Viy.  \A/REJNN  CO..  l^td. 

515-517-519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Address  BUSH  &  SONS, 

BUSHBKRO,  no. 


100,000^ 

a    ctioict  g 

FOR  SEASON  1902. 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  my  28-page 
Illustrated  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  cit- 
rus trees;  theold  sorts  and 
the  tested  new  sorts,  also 
table  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Your 
address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE.  Prop. 
SAN  WMAS  NURSERIES,  ^ 

San  Dlmas,  California. 


SEED  WHEAT. 


GRAND    PRIX   GOLD  MEDAL 
PARIS  EXPOSITION  1900. 

Grown  on  J.  West  Hartin  Ranch, 
Livermore,  Cal. 

JT  is  clean  and  of  uniform  grain. 

Has  increased  in  gluten  every 
planting  in  California.  All  small, 
light  and  immature  end  grains 
removed  Has  been  milled  by 
Del  Monte  Milling  Co  ,  to  whom 
we  respectfully  refer. 

FOR    SALE  BY 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

laS  CALIFORNIA  ST  ,     SAN  FRANCISCO 

 or  

T.  D.  CARNEAL,  Livermore,  Ca'. 


Gold  Medal 


THE  HIGHEST  AWARD 

AT  THE 

PAN=AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  1901 

WON  BY  THE 


Improved 
U.  S.  Cream  Separator 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,   BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Directions  fof^ 

SvccESSFVL  Olive  RcKLiNq 


PLACE  olives  In  solution  composed,  2  oz.  Ked  Seal 
Lye  to  one  (rallon  water.  Kepaat  ones  or  twice  to 
remove  tartness.  Rin««  th»m  thoroughly.  Re- 
plnce  lye  solution  wltli  freth  wattr.  Change  water  twice 
dally  until,  judged  by  taste,  lye  Is  removed  from 
o  Ives. 

Replace  water  with  brine  composed  of  4  oz.  salt  to  1 
pal.  water,  for  two  days.  Put  in  brine  of  6  oz.  salt  to 
galloQ  water  for  7  days.  Putin  brine  10  oz.  salt  to  gallon  water  for 
Hdavs.  Finally  put  the  olives  Into  brine  of  15  oz.  salt  to  eall»a 
water. 

Vessels  used  must  be  clean,  odorless,  tasteless  White  or  earth- 
enware recommended.  Wooden  receptacles  scalded  in  boiling  water 
and  soda  will  do.  Use  small  casks.  5  lo  10  gallons  preferred.  Vat  or 
cask  should  have  movable  wooden  gr;iting  1  or  2  inches  from  bottom 
a  close  fitting  wooden  cover  and  thick  cloit  over  all  If  olives  are 
soft  at  first,  use  brine  Immediately  after  lye  tnjtead  of  fresh  water 
Remove  any  slims  or  scum. 


YOU  AVUST  USE 

RED'SEAbLYE 


S/\INXANA    &  PERRY, 

WOOL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

WOOL,  HIDES  AND  PELTS.   Advances  Made  on  Consignments. 

Agents  for  SCABCURA  SHEEP  DIP— THE  PURE  NICOTINE  OF  TOBACCO.  Directions  on  every 
package.  A  sure  cure  for  scab  and  ticks  on  sheep,  also  sure  destroyer  of  parasites  on  fruit  trees.  In- 
valuable in  the  nursery. 

'Phone  BIa«k  5694.  S2S  FROIMT  ST.,  SfKN  FfRrtlNCISCO.  CrtL. 


DBWEY.  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.  San  Prandsco.  CaL 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS.  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FOR    FULL    PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  An^clci  St.,  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts.,  PORTLAND. 
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DEERE  DISC  PLOWS 


BEAT  THE 
WORLD 

—  FOR  — 

Ease  of  Operation 

—  AND  — 

Quality  of  Work. 


DEERE      DISC     F»LOUl/  -TRIRLE. 


THIS  CUT 

shows  the 
patented 
raising  de- 
vice used 
on  all 
DEERE 
DISC 
PLOWS 
and  no 
others. 
Discs  can 
be  raised 
six  inches 
from  the 
ground. 


ALL  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS 

HAVE  A  PATENTED  STEERING 
DEVICE  BY  MEANS  OF  WHICH 
THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PLOW  IS 
UNDER  COMPLETE  CONTROL  OF 
THE  OPERATOR  AT   ALL  TIMES. 

BUY  A  DEERE 

AND  DO  YOUR  WORK 

Quickly,  ^  Successfully 
and  Economically* 


OOOOOO    MADE     AS    A  OOOOOO 

Single  Disc. 
Double  Disc. 
Triple  Disc. 
Quadruple  Disc. 


THIS  CUT 

shows  the 
patented  ball- 
bearing disc 
used  on  all 

DEERE 

DISC 

PLOWS 

and  no 
others. 
Note  this 
Difference : 
Bearings  on 
our  plows  are 
nine  inches 
apart;  other 
makes  have  a 
single  bolt 
through  the 
center. 


DEERE:  ITWRLEyVVENT"  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


CANTON  SIMGLB  FURKUW  WHEEL 
PLOW. 


CANTON  DOUBLE  DISC 
PLOW. 


KENTUCKY  DISC  DRILLS. 
8-10-12  Foot. 


PACIFIC  RETER8IBLB 
DISC  HARROWS. 
4-0-6  Foot. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG, 
TWO  FURROW. 


CANTON  FOUR  FURROW  GANG. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Description. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRIOVCLB 
SULKY. 


CANTON  NEW  MODEL  ORCHARD 
CULTIVATOR. 


CANTON  "U"  BAB  LEVER  HARROWS. 
%  In.  Square  Teeth.  Others  hare  !4  In. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO., 

ie>  <fe  18  DRumm  sx.      s/\n  f^raincisco. 
FARn  inPLEflENTS  AND  VEHICLES. 


^ACIIIC  KliVEKSlBLE  DISC  HAKKOW 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULAR  HARROW. 

Our   Prices  are 
Interesting, 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  18. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  2.  1901. 


THIRTIETH  TBAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Spillway  for  Earth  Dams. 

The  requirements  of  irrigation  and  the  climatic 
conditions  in  California  have  developed  details  of  con- 
struction of  water  storage  that  have  cheapness, 
combined  with  efficiency,  to  recommend  their  novelty. 
The  illustration  on  this  page  is  of  the  spillway  con- 
struction in  an  earth  dam  at  Railroad  Flat,  Calaveras 
county,  Cal.  Reservoir  sites  of  much  storage  capac- 
ity are  uncommon  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains.  The  grades  of  the  conveniently  located 
valleys  are  considerable  and  the  widths  rule  narrow. 
Where  the  width  is  considerable  and  the  grade 
moderately  flat,  the  only  possible  dam  construction 
has  a  length  equal  to  the  greatest  width  of  the  possi- 
ble reservoir.  The  height  of  dam  economically 
possible  rarely  runs  over  30  feet,  and  earth  and 
gravel  taken  from  the  site  are  the  only  possible  ma- 
terials for  the  dam  structure. 

The  catchment  area  behind  these  dams  where  it 
provides,  as  is  usual,  a  water  run-off  far  in  excess  of 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  made  by  the 
dam,  necessitates  special  provision  being  made  to 
protect  the  dam  from  breach.  The  ordinary  con- 
struction of  waterway  or  spillway  for  surplus  water 
is  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  Is  built  into  the 
dam  on  one  side,  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  ser- 
vice outlet,  and  with  its  floor  either  on  or  in  the 
natural  surface.  The  latter  is  preferable,  so  that 
the  approach  from  the  reservoir  site  is  in  a  cut  and 


Rich  Natural  Pasture  of  Saccaton  and  Galleta. 

the  discharge  in  a  cut.  The  structure  is  given  con- 
siderable depth — 12  feet  in  the  one  illustrated,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  20  feet,  below  the  top  of  the 
dam.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  the  water  level 
in  the  reservoir,  during  flood  or  overflow  stages  of 
the  water  supply  from  the  catchment,  below  any  pos- 
sible danger  stage  to  the  dam.  The  full  reservoir 
level  being,  say,  3  feet  below  the  top  of  the  dam,  the 
spillway  bottom  is  9  feet  or  more  lower.  When  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  reservoir  full,  and  there  is  no 
surplus  to  lose,  timber  gates,  for  which  the  large 
vertical  timbers  shown  in  the  illustration  are  the 
guides,  are  closed  down  and  the  water  permitted  to 
fill  the  reservoir.  This  form  of  construction  is  found 
satisfactory  as  a  protection  to  earth  dams  hav- 
ing an  extreme  height  of  60  feet.  The  full  depth  of 
the  spillway  is  kept  open  throughout  winter  and 
spring,  until  the  flood  season  is  passed,  and  then 
closed  down  in  time  to  get  the  full  storage  before  the 
season  run-off  ceases  to  flow. 


Spillway  in  Earth  Dam,  l^ailroad  Flat,  Calaveras  County,  Cal, 


Destructive  Ran^e  Policy. 

The  three  smaller  engravings  on  this  page,  which 
we  take  from  the  last  bulletin  of  the  Arizona  Experi- 
ment Station,  are  eloquent  of  a  way  in  which  wrong 
range  practice  is  injuring  the  country  and  those  who 
follow  it  as  well.  Director  R.  H.  Forbes  writes  in 
detail  and  very  impressively  of  the  fine  pasturage  of 
the  Arizona  ranges  in  early  days,  when  the  vast 


Wash  in  Valley  Plain  by  Unrestrained  Flood  Water. 

valley  plains  were  covered  with  forage  plants  like 
the  saccaton  and  galleta  grass  shown  in  the  first 
picture.  Overstocking  destroyed  these  plants  and 
they  no  longer  held  the  soil  in  place  when  torrents 
came  from  heavy  storms.  The  trails  of  the  cattle 
seeking  scant  food  sank  in  the  surface,  the  unre- 
strained waters  followed  these  trails,  cutting  as  they 
flowed  and  collecting  in  larger  crtting  streams  until 
there  appeared  through  the  valleys  great  barrancas 


like  that  shown  in  the  second  picture.  Here  is  a 
wash  12  to  20  feet  deep  and  50  feet  wide  extending 
50  miles  or  more  through  what  was  formerly  a 
smooth  stretch  of  rich  valley  land.  Through  these 
new  channels  the  storm  waters,  unrestrained  by 
vegetation  on  the  slopes,  rush  to  the  destruction  of 
other  lands  below. 

The  ranges  are  bare  when  they  should  be  rich 
with  dry  feed,  and  there  comes  theranger's  trag- 
edy which  the  third  picture  shows.  The  de- 
struction of  the  range  at  last  destroys  the  stock 
which  induced  the  destruction.  The  remedy 
for  this  sad  state  of  affairs  must  be  found,  and  Di- 
rector Forbes  looks  for  it  in  wide  progressive  move- 
ments for  the  reclamation  of  the  ranges,  the  develop- 
ment of  irrigation  interests  which  will  lead  to  the 
impounding  of  storm  water  and  prolonging  the  life 
of  reservoirs  by  lessening  the  amount  of  silt  which 
the  floods  carry  into  them. 


Result  of  a  Hard  Year  on  Depleted  Ranges. 
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The  Week. 

There  have  been  more  good  showers.  The  clouds 
seem  to  assemble  easily  and  do  not  fly  too  high.  Un- 
fortunately for  some,  the  rain  is  wet,  and  the  water 
does  not  help  some  things  which  are  still  out  in  it ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  valuable  and  delightful  and  is 
getting  down  deep  enough  to  start  field  work  widely. 
The  fact  that  southern  California  has  had  this  Octo- 
ber more  water  than  during  the  same  month  for  sev- 
eral years  ought  to  convince  our  friends  down  there 
that  Providence  is  about  to  reward  them  for  the 
patience  and  courage  they  have  shown.  There  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  November  may  keep  the 
pace  set  by  October.  It  is  usually  so.  The  average 
for  November  at  this  point  for  thirty  years  has  been 
2.65  inches.  We  have  had  11.78  inches  and  we  have 
also  had  nothing  ;  so  there  is  a  chance  for  wide  vari- 
ation. We  can  get  along  very  well  with  the  average, 
though  we  may  have  to  take  more  to  bring  the  drier 
sections  enough.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the  more  we 
take  the  more  another  gets.  Let  it  come.  Every- 
thing is  working  well  for  a  good  year. 

Wheat  has  see-sawed  again  this  week  and  closes 
at  about  the  beginning  point.  Spot  wheat  is  un- 
changed, but  easier  in  tone,  while  futures  hold  last 
week's  figures.  Wheat  has  gone  in  greater  or  less 
amounts  in  four  ships — an  aggregate  of  7700  tons  for 
the  week.  Barley  has  helped  to  fill  five  ships  with 
a  total  shipment  of  about  10,000  tons — about  evenly 
divided  between  New  York  and  Europe.  Spot 
prices  for  barley  are  unchanged,  but  futures  are  a 
little  stiffer.  Oats  are  unchanged,  but  still  steadily 
held  without  activity;  the  largest  inquiry  is  for  red 
oats.  Corn  is  between  new  and  old  and  is  mixed. 
A  cargo  of  rye  has  gone  to  Belgium,  but  the  low 
price  still  holds.  Beans  are  in  free  receipt;  steady 
for  white  varieties,  weak  for  pinks  and  Bayos. 
Whites  and  Limas  are  going  out  freely — some  Limas 
by  ship  to  England.  Mustard  seed  is  moving  to  New 
York  and  Europe  at  old  prices.  Bran  is  unchanged ; 
rather  weak,  with  a  chance  for  concessions  on  large 
lots,  but  buyers  are  shy.  The  visible  amount  is  not, 
however,  increasing  at  the  moment.  Hay  is  steady 
for  the  lower  grade  and  firm  for  the  better — holding 
the  last  advance.  Beef  and  mutton  are  steady  and 
unchanged.  Hogs  are  also  stationary,  but  weaker, 
in  sympathy  with  the  Eastern  drop.  Butter 
^  weak  and  dragging  at  last  week's  prices. 
Cheese  is  steady  and  firm.  Eggs  are  rather  weak 
for  the  better  and  steady  for  the  lower  grades  ;  all 
fresh  eggs  are  nearer  the  same  standard  now.  Poul- 
try has  a  trifle  better  movement ;  but  there  is  no 
strength,  as  Eastern  is  still  pressing ;  broilers  are 
selling  as  high  as  full-grown  fowls.  Shipping  potatoes 
are  firm,  but  unchanged.  Onions  are  a  little  higher. 
Good  grapes  are  selling  better,  but  there  is  some 
fruit  injured  by  rain.    Apples  are  steady  and  fine 


pears  scarce  and  high.  Oranges  are  quiet,  new 
and  old  bringing  about  the  same  figures.  Lem- 
ons are  quiet  and  weak,  owing  to  the  cheapness 
of  limes  and  cooler  weather.  There  is  not  much  do- 
ing in  dried  fruits.  Prunes  are  being  cut  again. 
Raisins  are  going  freely  at  the  cut  rate,  but  futures 
or  large  lots  are  not  included.  Almonds  are  still  at 
a  disadvantage,  while  walnuts  are  doing  nicely 
with  outside  lots  nearly  up  to  Association's  figures. 
A  shipment  of  500  cases  of  honey  has  gone  to  Europe. 
Hops  drag  here  but  are  going  out  by  rail  and  ship  on 
some  arrangement  or  other.  Wool  sales  are  about 
finished  in  the  country  and  there  may  be  something 
more  in  the  city  later  on. 

Although  the  Grain  Growers'  Convention  in  Sacra- 
mento on  September  25th  was  not  a  striking  success, 
the  oflicers  are  proceeding  toward  organization  in  a 
very  energetic  manner  and  they  are  publishing  very 
interesting  propositions.  One  of  these  is  that  the 
growers  of  this  and  perhaps  other  States  on  the 
coast  will  be  asked  to  bind  themselves  and  their  land 
to  ship  all  of  their  grain,  or  to  bind  those  to  whom 
they  sell  to  ship  all  of  their  grain  over  a  certain 
route  for  a  given  period — say  twenty  years — at  a 
certain  price.  It  seems  that  certain  parties  will 
bind  themselves  to  transport  all  grain  to  Liverpool 
at  a  figure  much  less  than  the  charter  rates  have 
averaged  for  the  past  thirty  years.  The  figure  men- 
tioned is  20  shillings,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
that  was  the  official  rate  agreed  upon.  The  present 
rate  is  over  43  shillings,  so  it  is  apparent  that  in 
that  item  alone  the  farmers  would  be  saving  a  good 
profit,  and  besides  if  organization  is  effected  re- 
trenchments will  follow  along  many  other  lines  con- 
nected with  the  general  industry  of  grain  producing. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  grain  can  be  profitably 
moved  to  Europe  for  half  the  current  charter  rates 
if  the  trade  is  properly  organized  and  concentrated, 
charters  taken  out  of  gamblers'  hands  and  delays 
and  expenses  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  question 
is  whether  enough  growers  can  be  induced  to  agree 
to  anything.  That  question  has  never  been  answered 
satisfactorily  yet  by  any  producers  whatever,  though 
in  some  undertakings  it  has  proceeded  further 
toward  solution  than  ever  before.  The  only  test  of 
the  matter  is  the  trial,  and  an  energetic  propaganda 
is  now  in  progress  in  the  interior  valley.  Meetings 
are  being  held  this  week  and  will  be  held  at  the  fol- 
lowing dates  and  points  :  Marysville,  November  1  • 
Woodland,  November  2  ;  Lincoln,  November  4  ;  Elk 
Grove,  November  5 ;  Dixon,  November  6 ;  Brent- 
wood, November  7  ;  Stockton,  November  8  ;  ModestO) 
November  9  ;  Merced,  November  11 ;  Madera,  Novem- 
ber 12  ;  Fresno,  November  13  ;  Visalia,  November  14. 
These  meetings  will  be  held  at  7:30  v.  m.  of  each  day 
mentioned.  We  can  warmly  commend  these  meet- 
ings to  our  readers.  Let  all  who  can  attend  and 
judge  for  himself  of  the  desirability  of  the  undertak- 
ings proposed. 

Mr.  George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno  is  pushing  his 
Calimyrna  fig  in  good  shape.  He  has  secured  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  a  fact 
which  our  readers,  who  have  been  kept  informed  of 
all  the  caprification  progress,  will  greet  with 
satisfaction.  We  have  on  another  page  this 
week  a  very  interesting  letter  about  the 
caprification  experiments  at  Niles,  Alameda  county, 
where  the  California  Nursery  Co.  is  getting  good  re- 
sults. As  the  writer  says,  Mr.  John  Rock  has  been 
on  the  track  of  this  enterprise  all  along,  and  has  laid 
a  good  foundation  for  extension  of  it.  It  looks  as 
though  California  had  a  great  future  in  figs. 

The  orange  crop  in  central  California  which  is  now 
going  forward  bids  fair  to  be  quite  in  advance  of 
former  shipments.  An  agent  of  a  car  company  says 
that  they  expect  to  ship  not  less  than  1200  to  1500 
cars  of  oranges  from  Palermo  and  Porterville  dis- 
tricts, while  the  number  of  cars  of  citrus  fruit,  or- 
anges and  lemons  expected  out  of  southern  California 
will  not  be  less  than  25,000,  and  3000  cars  of  vege- 
tables. He  believes  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  supply  of  cars  this  year. 

We  ought  to  find  a  market  for  some  of  our  surplus 
grains  in  Mexico  in  larger  quantities  than  usual  this 
year.  So  short  are  the  supplies  of  cereals  in  that 
country  that  the  Mexican  Government  has  issued  a 
decree  suspending  import  duties  and  all  other  taxes 
on  corn  (maize)  from  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Deep  Plowing  for  Grain. 

To  THE  Editor: — We  are  getting  ready  for  plow- 
ing. We  are  sowing  wheat  for  hay.  You  know 
pretty  well  the  nature  of  our  country.  What  depth 
of  furrow  would  you  recommend  ?  If  deep  plowing 
will  come  pretty  near  ensuring  a  crop,  we  want  to 
go  as  far  down  as  may  be  neceesary.  Your  advice 
will  be  appreciated. — Wheat  Grower,  Salinas  valley. 

Deep  plowing  for  wheat  endangers  the  success  of 
the  first  year's  crop  in  regions  where  one  is  not  sure 
of  ample  rainfall  to  settle  the  soil  again  quite  solidly. 
Wheat  grows  best  on  a  firm  seed  bed.  To  plow 
deeply— say  to  a  depth  of  10  or  12  inches— upsets  the 
whole  ground  and  is  apt  to  leave  openings  beneath 
which  promote  the  escape  of  moisture  and  break  the 
connection  between  the  upper  stirred  soil  and  the 
firm  soil  beneath,  so  that  the  plant  may  fail  of  its 
moisture  supply.  If  deep  plowing  is  followed  by  very 
thorough  harrowing,  especially  with  the  old-fashioned 
straight-toothed  harrow,  the  lumps  are  broken  up 
below  and  the  soil  settles  back  well,  and  in  this  way 
deep  plowing  may  be  made  safe  and  satisfactory.  If, 
then,  there  comes  ample  rainfall  one  is  apt  to  get 
a  much  better  crop  than  on  a  shallow  plowed  soil. 
The  danger  lies  in  a  scant  harrowing  and  in  possibly 
scant  rainfall.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  sec- 
ond crop  on  deep  plowing  is  often  better  than  the 
first,  because  then  the  ground  has  a  chance  to  work 
back  in  place  by  two  seasons'  rainfall.  It  you  have 
been  growing  wheat  for  some  time  with  very  shallow 
plowing — that  is,  3  or  4  inches — an  improvement 
would  consist  in  working  2  or  3  inches  deeper,  so  as 
to  catch  under  a  hardpan  which  frequently  forms 
from  continual  shallow  cultivation.  This  would  be 
desirable  in  any  condition  of  rainfall,  because  it  would 
allow  the  rainfall  to  enter  the  soil  more  freely  and 
would  not  incur  the  danger  of  deep  opening  which 
was  spoken  of  at  first.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
then,  the  best  recourse  is  not  in  a  radical  resort  to 
very  deep  plowing  at  once,  but  in  increasing  the 
depth  for  two  years  and  then,  possibly,  returning  to 
shallow  plowing,  and  so  on. 

AVacaroni  Wheat. 

To  THE  Editor:— Where  can  I  get  seed  of  Maca- 
roni wheat  ?  I  understand  it  is  good  for  dry  land. 
How  does  it  compare  with  other  wheat  ? — Grower, 
Santa  Clara. 

The  University  will  probably  have  some  of  the  dark 
wheats  for  macaroni  purposes  for  distribution  in 
small  parcels  this  fall,  the  seed  for  small  distribution 
coming  from  Washington.  These  dark  macaroni 
wheats  are  of  a  very  hardy  character,  strong  grow- 
ing and  fiercely  bearded  varieties.  It  is  possible  that 
they  will  endure  more  drouth  than  any  other  kind, 
and  yet,  however,  it  is  hardly  expected  that  they 
will  make  a  good,  heavy  seed  without  a  fair  amount 
of  water.  As  compared  with  other  wheat  in  form  of 
kernel,  these  wheats  are  long,  usually  pointed,  slap- 
sided,  like  a  shoepeg,  with  dark  colored,  hard,  horny 
substance.  They  are  different,  indeed,  from  the  pop- 
ular soft  white  wheats  of  California.  We  have  found 
in  our  experience  that  these  dark  wheats  become 
more  starchy  in  our  climate,  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  tendency  may  interfere  somewhat  with  their 
macaroni  value.  There  are  many  other  things  about 
the  grain  which  must  be  determined  by  experimental 
growth. 

Probably  Bad  Spots  in  the  Orchard. 

To  THE  EiHTfiR: — I  have  lost  five  or  six  trees  this 
summer  out  of  an  orchard  of  300  trees,  and  more  are 
likely  to  die.  The  bark  of  the  pear  trees  split  open 
lengthwise  on  the  trunk  near  the  ground — big,  deep 
cracks.  The  leaves  are  spindling  and  seem  devoid  of 
proper  nourishment.  The  peach  trees  seem  affected 
a  little  diffently.  The  sap  of  the  tree  comes  out 
through  the  bark  and  stands  in  little  balls  around 
the  trunk.  Then  a  plum  tree  has  died  without  any 
apparent  change  in  the  bark.  In  some  cases  I  can 
see  small  round  holes  where  an  insect  has  bored.  It 
is  the  peach  and  the  plum  trees  that  are  the  worst; 
the  apple  trees  are  only  slightly  affected  in  some 
cases  and  the  apricots  scarcely  at  all.  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  at  once  to  save  those  trees  now  af- 
fected and  to  prevent  others  from  catching  the  same 
disease  ?  Will  those  trees  now  dead  spring  up  from 
the  root  again,  or  would  it  be  best  to  root  them  right 
out  ?  — Orchardist,  Auburn. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  judge  from  your  description, 
the  trees  are  suffering  from  drouth  and  sunburn.  It 
is  possible  that  the  same  thing  would  happen  when 
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trees  are  standing  in  soil  which  is  saturated  with 
water.  Severe  dryness  or  saturation  of  the  soil  pro- 
duces the  same  result — that  is,  the  death  of  the  root 
hairs,  the  failure  of  the  foliage  and  the  injury  to  the 
bark  by  sunburn  and  borers.  The  minute  holes  of 
which  you  speak  and  the  gumming  in  spots  are  the 
result  of  the  entrance  of  borers,  but  borers  do  not 
usually  attack  trees  unless  they  have  been  previously 
injured  by  sunburn.  Seriously  wrong  moisture  con- 
ditions are  probably  the  foundations  of  your  troubles 
and  you  can  tell  yourself  whether  the  injury  is 
through  drouth  or  saturation.  Examine  the  soil  just 
where  the  trees  have  failed  to  see  whether  there  is 
bedrock  near  the  surface,  so  that  the  trees  cannot 
find  enough  moist  soil,  or  whether  there  is  a  sag  in 
which  too  much  water  would  gather.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  trees  which  have  suffered  to  the  extent 
you  speak  of  will  ever  be  satisfactory.  It  would  be 
better  to  root  out  these  trees,  blast  the  bedrock  if 
you  find  it  or  drain  the  sag  if  there  is  one,  plow  the 
soil  deeply,  plant  new  trees,  cause  them  to  branch 
near  the  ground  and  then  give  them  careful  atten- 
tion in  the  matter  of  irrigation  and  cultivation. 

Non-Bearing  Apricots. 

To  THE  Editor: — Is  it  possible  to  so  treat  the  soil 
of  an  apricot  orchard  as  to  cause  the  trees  to  bear 
fruit  after  failing  for  a  number  of  years  ?  If  so, 
what  chemicals  are  to  be  used  and  how  applied  ? — 
Eeader.  Manka. 

It  is  hardly  supposable  that  the  soil  could  be  so  lack- 
ing in  plant  food  as  to  cause  apricot  trees  to  refrain 
from  bearing  fruit  and  the  trees  still  be  in  fair  grow- 
ing condition.  You  do  not  speak  of  any  lack  of 
growth  in  the  trees,  so  we  infer  that  they  are  in  rea- 
sonable thrift.  The  lack  of  bearing,  therefore,  is  in 
all  probability  due  to  some  other  cause,  and  not  to 
the  condition  of  the  soil ;  lack  of  pollination  of  blos- 
som, lack  of  moisture  to  enable  the  tree  to  make  good 
fruit  buds,  or  unfavorable  weather  conditions  which 
would  cause  the  blossoms  to  become  of  no  effect,  are 
probably  involved  in  your  proposition.  If  the  trees 
are  growing  thriftily,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers  would  render  them  fruitful ;  but 
sometimes,  even  when  trees  are  growing  well,  fruit 
bearing  may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  phos- 
phatic  fertilizers;  an  application  of  about  1000  pounds 
of  Thomas  phosphate  powder  made  at  the  beginning 

'  of  the  rainy  season  would  enable  you  to  determine 
whether  such  recourse  would  be  effective  in  your 
case.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  phosphate  powder 
is  slowly  available,  consequently  can  be  safely  applied 

I  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  If  the  trees 
need  stimulation  of  growth,  a  good  application  this 
winter  of  barnyard  manure  would  be  of  advantage  to 

'  them.  If  this  is  not  available,  a  commercial  fertilizer 
containing  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  would  be  the 
proper  substitute.  You  can  get  information  as  to 
such  materials  by  corresponding  with  those  who  are 
advertising  fertilizers  in  the  columns  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  ^ 

Scale  on  the  Pepper  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:— Is  it  a  fact  that  the  pepper  trees 
beautifying  so  many  avenues  in  southern  California 
are  seriously  detrimental  to  the  citrus  trees  by  har- 
boring scale  insects  or  anything  else  ?— F.  Budgett, 
Penryn. 

The  pepper  is  relished  by  some  scales  and  may 
be  regarded  with  eyes  askance  on  that  account, 
though  we  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  any  wide 
indictment  of  it  in  that  respect  nor  concerted  move- 
ment for  its  removal.  It  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard 
to  find  a  shade  or  shelter  tree  free  from  insect  at- 
tack. At  present  camphor  trees  at  Riverside  are 
inviting  destruction  because  of  the  liking  of  the  red 
scale  for  them.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  shall  learn 
how  to  control  the  insect  rather  than  destroy  the 
trees.    The  whole  question  is  an  open  one. 

Artichokes  as  Stock  Feed. 

To  THE  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to 
whether  artichokes  are  still  considered  good  hog 
feed  ?  If  they  are,  will  you  give  me  a  good  address 
for  buying  them  for  planting  for  hog  feed  ? — J.  J.  HoL- 
LiSTER,  Gaviota. 

We  can  only  say  that  for  some  reason,  which  we  do 
not  fully  understand,  artichokes  have  never  attained 
permanent  popularity  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 
Once  in  a  while  a  grower  will  declare  himself  well 
pleased  with  them  ;  but  we  generally  find  that  he 
abandons  them  after  a  time.    Of  course,  they  are 


rather  poor  feed  unless  accompanied  by  some  other  ; 

food  richer  in  protein  ;  but  we  imagine  that  the  plant  ! 

is  apt  to  run  out  and  to  be  disappointing  in  that  way.  i 
We  cannot  at  this  moment  state  who  has  artichokes 
in  quantity  for  sale ;  they  are  usually  to  be  had 

through  the  San  Francisco  seedsmen  in  quantities  ; 

sufficient  for  you  to  make  a  trial.    A  certain  quan-  '. 

tity  of  these  artichokes  are  used  as  a  vegetable;  con-  i 

sequently,  limited  supplies  are  always  available  in  ( 
San  Francisco  markets. 

Winter  Vegetables  in  San  Francisco. 

To  THE  Editor: — What  kind  of  vegetables  can  be  . 
planted  now  in  a  city  lot  that  will  make  growth  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  ?  San  Francisco  climate  is 
apt  to  be  a  little  sunless  at  times  on  account  of  the 
fog.  Is  Thomas  phosphate  good  for  vegetables  ? — 
Carmelita,  S.  F. 

It  will  be  easier  to  say  which  vegetables  cannot 
now  be  planted  to  advantage.  The  fact  is  that  all 
common  esculents,  except  a  very  few  which  are  gen- 
erally known  to  be  very  tender,  such  as  beans,  corn, 
tomatoes,  egg  plants,  melons  and  squashes,  and  a 
few  others,  should  not  be  undertaken  now  ;  and  yet 
there  are  sheltered  places  on  the  San  Francisco  hill- 
sides or  in  the  Mission  district  where  there  is  not 
frost  enough  to  injure  even  some  of  these.  All  the 
common  salads  and  relishes,  pot  herbs  and  boiling 
vegetables  are  safe  within  the  protecting  environ- 
ment of  the  city  buildings,  fences,  etc.  Of  course,  in 
winter  you  must  plant  to  get  all  the  sunshine  you 
can.  Thomas  phosphate  is  good  for  anything  that 
grows;  but  with  San  Francisco  sand  you  also  need 
nitrogen  —  generously  applied  if  you  use  stable 
manure,  sparingly  if  you  use  nitrate  of  soda  or  tank- 
age. ^ 

Field  Peas  as  an  Orchard  Fertilizer. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  see  in  the  last  Pacific  Rural 
Press  an  article  about  the  use  of  field  peas  as  a  win- 
ter crop  as  a  fertilizer.  Please  inform  me  what  kind 
of  field  peas  are  used.  I  want  to  try  them  this  win- 
ter.— D.  J.  Parmele,  Vacaville. 

The  field  peas  which  are  commonly  used  for  or- 
chard fertilization  in  southern  California  are  the 
Canadian  field  peas,  but  this  term  does  not  mean 
anything  really  definite,  because  there  are  scores  of 
varieties  of  field  peas  grown  in  Canada  and  shipped 
to  this  country.  They  vary  considerably  in  form  and 
color,  bluish,  brownish  or  white;  and  differ  in  form, 
some  round,  some  more  or  less  flattened.  They  all 
agree,  however,  in  being  hardy  and  growing  during 
our  winter  season  and  they  are  all  alike  in  their 
ability  to  capture  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  enrich 
the  soil  when  plowed  under.  The  ordinary  field  peas 
which  you  will  find  in  the  San  Francisco  market  are 
of  the  same  character  and  will  answer  just  as  well 
for  an  experiment  to  determine  their  winter  growth 
and  the  feasibility  of  turning  them  under  while  there 
is  still  ample  moisture  in  the  ground  in  the  spring. 

Litmus  Paper  to  Detect  Lye. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  what  way  is  litmus  paper 
used  to  detect  the  presence  of  lye  in  olives  ? — Mont- 
gomery GoDLEY,  Lincoln. 

Red  litmus  paper  is  turned  to  a  blue  color  when 
wet  with  a  liquid  containing  an  alkali.  In  ascertain- 
ing, then,  if  the  water  in  which  olives  are  being 
rinsed  after  the  lye  treatment,  dip  the  end  of  a  strip 
of  red  litmus  paper  in  the  water.  If  considerable 
alkali  is  present  the  wet  end  of  the  paper  is  instantly 
changed  to  dark  blue:  if  there  is  little  alkali  the  color 
is  lighter  and  the  change  takes  place  more  slowly. 
If  the  color  is  unaffected  no  alkali  is  present. 

Black  Wattle  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  urged  by  an  Australian 
friend  to  purchase  500  acres  or  more  of  cheap  land 
and  plant  out  the  acacia,  or  better  known  in  Aus- 
tralia as  the  black  wattle,  the  object  being  to  strip 
the  trees  of  their  bark,  which  is  valuable  for  tanning 
purposes.  It  is  claimed  that  the  tree  will  grow  and 
thrive  on  very  dry  land  and  in  five  years  is  ready  for 
profitable  stripping.  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  has  ever 
been  tried  in  this  country,  and,  if  so,  with  what  re- 
sult ? — A  Subscriber,  Oakland. 

This  enterprise  has  been  urged  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  and  figured  on  by  many  people,  but  no 
considerable  investment  has  been  made.  One  result 
has  been  accomplished,  and  that  is  the  wide  scatter- 
ing of  the  wattle  acacias,  which  are  desirable  trees 
and  are  doing  good  service  for  shade  and  ornament 
in  many  parts  of  the  State.    They  are  hardy  trees 


and  will  grow  without  irrigation  after  making  a  good 
start,  and  in  five  years  will  reach  a  height  of  30  feet 
or  so  in  a  favorable  soil — that  is,  one  which  fairly  re- 
tains the  winter  rains.  There  are  many  specimen 
trees  in  Oakland  and  Berkeley  which  are  twenty-five 
years  old  or  more  and  from  40  to  60  feet  in  height. 
No  one  has  tried  barking  them.  The  cost  of  labor 
comes  in  at  that  point  and  makes  the  project  so  un- 
certain that  we  presume  capitalists  have  dropped 
the  proposition  for  that  reason.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  getting  a  good  wattle  forest  here  ;  whether  it 
will  pay  we  cannot  tell.  The  Australians  furnish 
some  very  delightful  figures  on  that  point. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


i^eport  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endinif 
October  28,  1901. 

Albxandbr  McAdle,  Forecast  OfSoial  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Warm,  clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  of  the 
week,  followed  by  light  showers  on  Thursday  and  heavy 
rain  at  the  close.  Hay  and  grain  are  under  cover,  and 
very  little  fruit  was  left  exposed  to  the  rain.  A  small 
portion  of  the  late  crop  of  grapes  was  probably  some- 
what damaged.  Early  sown  grain,  fruit  trees  and 
pasturage  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  rain,  and 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition  for  plowing  and  seeding. 
The  rainfall  at  Sacramento  during  the  night  of  the  26th 
amounted  to  1  inch,  and  it  was  much  heavier  in  the  foot- 
hills. It  is  reported  that  the  first  carload  of  oranges 
from  the  State  will  be  shipped  from  Palermo,  Butte 
county,  this  week. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Unusually  high  temperatures  prevailed  during  the 
first  of  the  week,  86°  having  been  recorded  at  Calistoga 
and  Peachland,  and  82°  at  San  Francisco.  Light  rain 
commenced  on  the  23rd,  followed  by  frequent  heavy 
showers  at  the  close  of  the  week.  Late  grapes  were 
slightly  damaged  in  some  vineyards,  and  it  is  reported 
that  there  wiU  be  a  heavy  loss  on  the  bean  crop.  Grain 
was  mostly  under  cover,  but  the  rain  damaged  unbaled 
hay  in  San  Benito  county.  Pasturage  and  fruit  trees 
were  greatly  benefited,  and  the  soil  is  in  good  condition 
for  cultivating.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  being  harvested. 
Beet  hauling  is  progressing.  Orchardists  have  com- 
menced pruning.  A  correspondent  at  Calistoga  reports 
the  shipment  of  several  tons  of  winter  pineapple  musk- 
melons. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  continued  warm  and  clear  during  the 
first  of  the  week  and  raisin  making  progressed  rapidly. 
Light  rain  commenced  during  the  night  of  the  23rd, 
continuing  at  intervals  to  the  close  of  the  week.  Ample 
warnings  had  been  given  and  raisins  were  not  materially 
injured.  Grain  and  hay  were  under  cover.  Late  grapes 
are  being  picked  rapidly  and  shipped  to  the  wineries, 
and  large  quantities  of  raisins  are  moving  to  packing 
houses.  The  last  crop  of  alfalfa  had  been  harvested  and 
mostly  secured  before  the  rain.  Pasturage  is  in  fine  con- 
dition. Plowing  and  seeding  continue  in  some  sections. 
An  immense  acreage  will  be  sown  to  wheat  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Elmdale. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was 
several  degrees  above  normal;  but  cooler  weather  pre- 
vailed toward  the  close,  accompanied  by  rain  in  all  sec- 
tions; at  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Paula  the  rainfall  dur- 
ing the  storm  was  nearly  2  inches.  It  is  reported  that 
great  damage  has  been  done  to  the  bean  crop,  some  esti- 
mates placing  the  loss  at  nearly  half  the  crop.  Grain  in 
sacks  and  unbaled  hay  have  also  been  considerably  in- 
jured. Orchards  and  pasturage  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  rain.  Oranges  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  the 
yield  will  probably  be  heavy.  Softshell  walnuts  are 
nearly  all  gathered.  ^ 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Hot  weather  at  the  first 
of  the  week  was  followed  at  the  close  by  rain,  heavy  ex- 
cept in  the  south.  Some  beans,  grain  and  hay  damaged; 
amount  of  damage  depends  upon  the  weather  during  the 
next  few  days. 

Eureka  Summary.  —  Rain  was  generally  needed; 
crops  are  growing  finely,  Apple  picking  is  practically 
completed,  and  about  15%  of  the  crop  is  already  shipped. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending:  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  October  30,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United.  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
8TAII0NS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Raln- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

2  43 

6.74 

6.25 

4  32 

64 

46 

Red  Bluff  

1  97 

3.90 

3  19 

1  99 

80 

44 

1.34 

1.90 

1.62 

1.38 

82 

46 

San  Francisco  

.60 

1.42 

1.64 

1.53 

68 

50 

.59 

1.13 

.49 

.93 

80 

42 

.30 

1  07 

.84 

.58 

72 

40 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

2.56 
1.88 

2.86 
2.00 

1.93 
.26 

1.92 

.83 

78 
78 

44 

52 

.28 

.34 

.30 

.51 

68 

52 

t 

.22 

.03 

.97 

88 

46 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Smyrna  ?\g  at  Niles,  Cal. 

To  THE  Editor: — After  many  attempts  and  a  great 
deal  of  expense  the  fig  wasp— that  wonderful  little 
insect  called  the  Blastophaga  grossorum — has  been 
established  in  this  State. 

The  successful  importation  of  the  Capri  figs  con- 
taining the  Blastophaga  grossorum  was  made  in  the 
spring  of  1898  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Swingle,  a  botanist,  em- 
ployed in  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Pathology. 

Before  the  autumn  of  1897  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  given  no  serious  thought  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  had  done  very  little  towards  trying  to  im- 
port the  Blastophaga  grossorum  into  this  country. 
However,  upon  receiving  letters  from  horticulturists 
and  certain  statements  from  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Trade,  about  this  time  the  Department 
finally  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to 
make  a  decided  attempt  to  import  and  establish  the 
fig  wasp  in  the  United  States. 

Seeking  for  the  Insect. — Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief 
entomologist,  was  given  charge  of  this  work  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  at  once  wrote  to  Dr. 
Gustave  Eisen  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  secure  his  services  in  attempting  the  importation 
of  the  insect.  Dr.  Eisen  was  commissioned  to  visit 
the  regions  near  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  collect 
Capri  figs  containing  ripe  galls  with  the  blastophaga 
already  in  them.  These  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But  just  about  this 
time  Dr.  Howard  found  out  that  Dr.  Swingle  was  in 
Naples,  and  so,  to  save  additional  expense,  he  was 
commissioned  to  attend  to  the  work,  instead  of  Dr. 
Eisen. 

The  Insect  Came. — The  next  summer  the  insects 
were  established  in  Fresno  after  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  care.  The  blastophaga  was  imported 
from  Fresno  to  Niles  during  the  summer  of  1900,  and 
passed  the  winter  of  1900-1901  with  scarcely  any 
loss,  and  are  now  well  established  in  the  Capri  fig 
orchard  of  the  California  Nursery  Co.  at  Niles,  Ala- 
meda county,  Cal. 

Mr.  Rock's  Early  Interest. — Mr.  Rock,  the  man- 
ager of  the  California  Nursery  Co.,  saw  into  the 
future  of  the  Smyrna  fig  industry  and  for  years  he 
has  been  importing  the  finest  varieties  of  Capri  fig 
trees  from  Algeria,  Italy  and  Smyrna.  The  result  is 
that  he  has  in  his  orchard  the  finest  varieties  of 
Capri  figs  for  raising  the  Blastophaga  grossorum 
and  for  the  fertilization  of  the  Smyrna  figs. 

Mr.  Rock  was  very  anxious  to  establish  the  insects 
in  the  Capri  fig  orchard  on  the  California  Nursery, 
and  to  carry  on  experiments  with  them,  but  on 
account  of  other  business  he  was  unable  to  attend  to 
it  personally. 

The  Writer's  Observations.— In  December,  1900, 
I  came  to  Niles  and  took  charge  of  the  work.  On  my 
first  visit  to  the  fig  orchard  I  found  about  fifty 
mamme  or  winter  figs  on  Capri  milco.  The  insects 
commenced  to  emerge  from  the  mamme  figs  March 
20,  1901,  and  they  continued  to  emerge  until  May  9, 
1901.  By  this  time— March  20,  1901— the  first  of  the 
profichi  or  spring  crop  of  figs  were  in  proper  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  insects  emerging  from  the  mamme 
crop.  I  will  state  here  that  the  proper  size  of  the 
fig  for  receiving  the  insect  is  from  |  inch  to  i  inch  in 
diameter. 

On  July  11,  1901,  the  insects  commenced  to  emerge 
from  the  profichi  crop  of  figs  and  they  continued  to 
do  so  until  September  29,  1901.  When  the  insects 
began  to  emerge  from  the  profichi  crop  on  July  1 1 
the  first  of  the  mammoni  or  summer  crop  of  figs  were 
in  condition  to  receive  them.  The  profichi  crop  was 
estimated  as  having  5000  insectiferous  figs. 

Now  the  insects  will  soon  emerge  from  the  mam- 
moni crop  and  enter  the  mamme  crop,  in  which  they 
will  remain  during  the  winter.  The  profichi  crop  of 
figs  is  the  one  which  contains  the  poUen  for  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  Smyrna  figs. 

Caprification. — I  commenced  the  caprification  of 
the  Smyrna  and  the  second  crop  of  the  San  Pedro 
fig  in  July,  1901.  The  caprification  is  carried  on  in 
the  following  manner  :  The  figs  of  the  profichi  crop 
are  picked  from  the  trees  and  placed  carefully  in 
shallow  boxes.  Then,  with  common  daruing  needles 
and  plenty  of  rafiia  at  hand,  we  are  ready  for  the 
busy  season.  One  end  of  the  raffia  is  placed  into  the 
eye  of  the  needle  and  the  point  of  the  needle  is  then 
pushed  through  the  neck  of  the  fig  close  to  the  stock. 
The  raffia  is  then  drawn  through  and  a  square  knot 
tied  around  the  stem  of  the  fig  to  keep  it  from  slip- 
ping off.  Another  fig  is  put  on  the  other  end  of 
the  raffia  and  fastened  the  same  as  the  other  one. 
These  strips  of  raffia  should  be  about  16  inches  long. 
This  work  is  kept  up  until  we  have  about  seventy-five 
strips,  or  150  figs,  on  raffia. 

These  strips  of  raffia,  with  the  figs,  are  then  hung 
over  poles  about  6  feet  long  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying them  to  the  Smyrna  trees  or  other  fig  trees  to 
be  caprificated.  The  number  of  Capri  figs  necessary 
to  caprificate  a  Smyrna  tree  is,  of  course,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  tree — from  ten  Capri  figs  for  an 


average  tree  up  to  twenty-five  for  a  very  large  one. 

The  Capri  figs,  already  prepared,  are  suspended 
on  the  Smyrna  branches  by  wrapping  the  raffia  once 
around  the  branch  to  keep  it  from  slipping  off.  On 
an  average  size  tree  six  Capri  figs  should  be  sus- 
pended on  the  lower  branches  and  the  other  four 
Capri  figs  on  the  top  branches. 

If  these  Capri  figs  are  picked  from  the  trees  at  the 
proper  time  the  insects  will  commence  to  emerge 
from  them  soon  after  they  are  suspended  on  the 
Smyrna  trees.  They  must  pass  through  the  male 
flowers  in  emerging  from  the  Capri  fig,  and  by  so 
doing  they  get  their  body,  wings,  etc.,  covered  with 
pollen.  They  then  enter  the  Smyrna  fig  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  gall  flowers.  They  wander  around 
in  the  Smyrna  figs,  looking  for  the  gall  flowers,  and 
in  this  way  they  completely  fertilize  the  fig  by  dis- 
tributing the  pollen  all  through  it.  These  gall  flow- 
ers are  the  necessary  flowers  in  the  Capri  fig  for  re- 
ceiving the  eggs  of  the  female  blastophaga,  and  they 
are  never  found  in  the  Smyrna  figs. 

A  properly  fertilized  Smyrna  fig  will  show  the 
effects  of  caprification  in  three  or  four  days.  They 
commence  to  swell  and  become  very  smooth,  while 
the  color  turns  to  a  much  darker  green.  The  non- 
caprificated  figs  soon  turn  a  dirty  brown  color  and 
drop  from  the  tree  when  only  I  inch  to  U  inch  in 
diameter. 

With  the  5000  Capri  figs  of  the  profichi  crop  in  the 
orchard  of  the  California  Nursery  Co.,  I  was  able  to 
do  very  effective  work.  Caprification  of  the  edible 
figs  in  this  orchard  and  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Shinn, 
near  Niles,  was  carried  on  in  July,  1901. 

The  Varieties  Caprificated. — The  Smyrna,  the 
San  Pedro  and  several  other  varieties  of  edible  figs 
were  caprificated  at  this  time.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond crops  of  the  Smyrnas  and  the  second  crop  of  the 
San  Pedro  require  caprification  to  mature  them.  The 
other  varieties,  caprificated,  did  not  require  caprifi- 
cation to  mature  them,  but  nevertheless  they  were 
greatly  improved  and  benefited  by  the  treatment 
they  received.  They  grew  much  larger  and  had  a 
better  flavor  than  the  non-caprificated  ones. 

The  skin  of  the  ripe  caprificated  Smyrna  fig  is  a 
rich  amber  color.  The  fig  has  a  medium-sized  neck 
and  a  short  stock.  As  this  fig  ripens  the  ostiolum, 
or  eye,  of  the  fig  opens  to  about  i  of  an  inch.  The 
flesh  of  this  Smyrna  has  a  rich  amber  color,  tinted 
with  pink  around  the  seeds.  To  the  taste  it  is  very 
rich  and  sugary  and  the  seeds,  when  cracked  be- 
tween the  teeth,  have  a  decided  nut  flavor.  In  size 
it  is  about  2i  inches  in  diameter  and  2i  inches  in 
length.  This  is  said  to  be  the  finest  fig  for  drying 
purposes.  The  dried  Smyrna  fig  commands  a  very 
high  price  in  the  United  States.  This  fig  is  also 
canned,  preserved  and  pickled,  and  brings  a  high 
price  in  these  forms. 

Fig  Culture. — A  farmer  who  has  the  right  kind  of 
land  and  in  the  proper  location  cannot  go  into  a 
more  profitable  business  than  the  raising  and  han- 
dling of  Smyrna  figs.  There  is  not  as  much  expense 
in  the  raising,  curing  and  packing  of  the  Smyrna  fig, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  received  for  them,  as 
there  is  in  the  raising  and  handling  of  other  fruits. 

For  drying  purposes  the  figs  should  never  be 
picked  from  the  trees.  As  soon  as  they  are  in  the 
proper  state  they  will  drop  from  the  trees.  They  are 
then  picked  up  from  the  ground  under  the  trees 
every  other  day,  put  into  lug  boxes  and  conveyed  to 
the  drying  yard.  After  this  they  are  dipped  into 
boiling  brine  and  spread  on  trays  to  dry.  In  good 
weather,  with  plenty  of  sunshine,  they  will  dry  in 
from  three  to  five  days.  When  sufficiently  dry  they 
are  put  into  large  sweat  boxes,  to  remain  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  and  they  are  then  ready  to  be 
packed  for  the  market. 

The  proper  distance  for  planting  the  Smyrna  trees 
in  orchard  form  is  about  25  feet  apart  every  way. 
For  a  large  orchard  of  this  kind  one  should  plant 
two  Capri  fig  trees  for  every  100  Smyrna  trees. 
These  Capri  trees  should  be  planted  in  a  group  as 
near  the  center  of  the  orchard  as  possible.  By  hav- 
ing them  in  the  center  of  the  orchard  a  great  deal  of 
labor  is  saved  during  the  caprification  of  the  Smyrna 
trees.  It  is  also  advisable  to  plant  five  or  six  Capri 
fig  trees  in  some  place  well  protected  from  cold 
winds.  Near  the  barn  or  the  house  would  be  an 
advisable  place. 

Mr.  Rock  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his 
foresight  in  importing  so  many  different  varieties  of 
Capri  figs  and  establishing  them  on  the  California 
Nursery  ground.  There  are  at  present  fifteen  varie- 
ties of  Capri  figs  in  this  orchard,  as  follows  :  Solms 
Laubach  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  ;  Paul  Mayer  Nos.  1  and 
2 ;  Italian  No.  1  ;  Algiers  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 ;  J.  C. 
Shinn  or  Bulletin  ;  Roeding  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 ;  Milco. 

With  all  these  varieties  of  Capri  trees,  and  with 
the  climate  of  Niles,  I  can  say  to  California  fig  grow- 
ers that  the  Blastophaga  grossorum  is  permanently 
established  at  the  Niles  station. 

The  Best  Capri  Varieties.— Capri  Milco  is  the 
best  Capri  tree  I  know  of  for  raising  the  Blasto- 
phaga grossorum.  It  bears  heavily  and  the  insects 
take  to  this  variety  better  than  to  any  other.  This 
variety — Capri  Milco — has  three  distinct  crops  :  the 
profichi  or  spring  crop,  the  mammoni  or  summer 
crop,  and  the  mamme  or  winter  crop. 

Capri  J.  C.  Shinn,  or  Capri  Bulletin,  is  a  very  fine 
Capri  fig  for  fertilizing  the  Smyrna  figs,  but  it  can 


not  be  depended  on  for  raising  the  insects,  as  it  bears 
only  one  crop,  the  profichi.  It  bears  an  enormous 
amount  of  pollen  and  is,  therefore,  very  valuable  for 
caprificating  the  Smyrna  and  other  varieties. 

All  the  other  varieties  of  Capri  trees  above  men- 
tioned are  good  and  can  be  depended  upon. 

On  the  Shinn  Place.— J.  C.  Shinn  of  Niles  has 
eleven  large  Capri  fig  trees  growing  in  his  orchard 
of  the  Capri  Shinn  or  Bulletin  variety.  He  also  has 
the  Smyrna,  San  Pedro,  Black  Ischia  and  the  White 
Endich,  all  of  which  were  caprificated  this  season. 
The  caprificated  Black  Ischia  and  the  White  Endich 
are  far  ahead  of  the  non-caprificated  ones  in  quality 
and  size. 

The  caprificated  Smyrnas  and  the  second  crop  of 
the  San  Pedro  on  his  place  are  good  quality  and 
size. 

In  my  next  article  I  will  give  the  readers  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  the  benefit  of  my  experiments 
with  the  Blastophaga  grossorum  for  the  season  of 
1900-1901.  John  C.  Jones. 

Niles,  Alameda  county. 


Early  Planting,  Dormant  Buds  and  Frost  Fightint;. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  some  questions  which  I 
wish  you  would  please  answer  for  me. — Constant 
Reader,  Live  Oak. 

I  intend  putting  out  an  orchard  next  planting  time 
and  have  been  debating  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  plant  very  early,  say,  as  soon  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  off  the  young  trees  and  the  land  can  be 
put  in  suitable  condition.  By  so  doing  the  rains  will 
have  a  chance  to  settle  around  the  roots.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  plan  ?  Would  it  be  better  than  plant- 
ing, as  they  generally  do,  in  the  spring  ? 

Early  planting  is  desirable  in  well  drained  soils,  and 
if  the  ground  is  suitably  moist  to  a  good  depth  it  will 
be  better  to  plant  early  than  to  wait  until  spring, 
especially  if  you  have  a  rather  light  loam  to  deal 
with. 

A  nurseryman  told  me  that  dormant  buds,  when 
3-year-old  trees,  made  a  better  showing  than  June 
buds  of  same  age.    How  about  it  ? 

Yes,  we  think  they  might,  if  the  dormant  buds 
make  a  good  start  and  are  given  the  extra  attention 
which  dormant  buds  require. 

In  planting  dormant  buds,  how  would  it  do  to  plant 
the  bud  a  few  inches  below  surface  of  ground,  scoop 
out  around  tree,  and,  when  bud  is  a  foot  or  more  high, 
fill  in  ? 

It  will  do  all  right  in  a  light,  sandy  loam,  where  no 
water  will  stand  in  the  hole,  and  you  cut  back  the 
stub  properly  before  filling  in.  Do  not  think  of  doing 
it  in  a  heavy  soil. 

During  the  last  year  do  you  know  of  any  improved 
system  devised  for  fighting  frost  ?  Is  the  use  of  coal 
baskets  effective  ?  How  far  apart  are  they  generally 
put  ?   Where  can  the  coal  basket  be  procured  ? 

The  coal  baskets  are  the  most  approved  means  of 
fighting  away  frosts,  as  has  already  been  fully  de- 
scribed in  earlier  issues.  About  forty  baskets  to  the 
acre  are  used.  Make  the  baskets  of  wire  screen,  like 
ox  muzzles,  large  enough  to  hold  about  ten  pounds  of 
coal  and  kindling  enough  to  light  it. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  announces  that  it 
has  finally  "succeeded  in  securing  the  Jordan 
almond,  exportation  of  which  has  been  rigorously 
prohibited  by  Spain  for  some  years,  and  will  now  ex- 
periment with  it  to  determine  the  best  localities  for 
growing  it.  This  species  of  almond  is  regarded  as 
the  finest  in  the  world."  We  do  not  quite  see  how 
exportation  could  have  been  so  rigorously  prohibited. 
The  variety  has  been  in  California  for  some  time. 


THE  FIELD. 


Alkali  and  Its  Treatment. 


By  O.  13.  Byram,  Westminster,  at  the  Santa  Ana  Institute. 

The  vexed  question,  "  How  may  alkali  lands  be 
made  more  productive  and  profitable  ?  "  is  a  large 
one,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  farmers  of  semi- 
arid  America.  The  agriculturist  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  not  the  only  farmer  who  is  financially 
interested  in  its  solution,  but  the  farmer  in  the  arid 
regions  of  other  lands  has  the  same  problem  to  solve. 
In  all  these  lands,  where  water  lies  near  the  surface, 
and  irrigation  is  practiced,  alkali  is  found.  This  sub- 
ject is  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmer  in  this  part  of 
our  State,  because  in  some  sections  there  is  hardly  a 
farm  of  forty  acres  which  does  not  have  one  or  more 
streaks  of  alkali  running  through  it. 

In  the  aggregate  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
this  land,  now  utilized  as  pastures  and  stock  ranges, 
which  may  be  transformed  into  beautiful  orchards 
and  verdant  fields  of  alfalfa,  celery,  corn  and  other 
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profitable  crops  when  freed  from  this  injurious  com- 
pound. The  value  of  these  lands  would  be  quadrupled 
and  the  total  increase  would  mean  many  millions  of 
dollars  added  to  the  wealth  of  our  State. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  answer  this  momentous 
question  in  this  brief  paper,  but  will  touch  only  on  a 
few  points,  and  make  a  few  suggestions  which  will 
help  to  answer  it.  I  write  from  personal  experience 
and  observation  covering  a  residence  of  twenty-five 
years.  I  will  first  treat  my  subject  from  a  historical 
standpoint  and  afterwards  speak  of  remedies  and 
make  a  few  suggestions. 

Rise  of  the  Alkali. — When  the  first  settlers 
planted  the  colony  of  Westminster,  thirty  years  ago, 
alkali  was  little  known,  and  its  presence  in  the  dark, 
rich  soil  of  the  plain  little  suspected.  Nearly  all 
chose  the  dark,  rich  lowlands  originally  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  mustard  or  sunfiowers,  on  which 
to  build  their  future  homes.  The  maa  who  chose  the 
cactus-covered  sand  ridges  which  drifted  with  every 
high  wind  was  pitied  or  laughed  at,  and  his  acres  by 
many  were  considered  worthless.  Artesian  water 
was  soon  discovered  and  freely  used  for  irrigation. 
After  a  brief  period  of  this  treatment  those  rich 
lands  began  to  show  considerable  alkali.  Now,  why 
was  this  ?  In  the  virgin  soil  the  level  of  the  surface 
water  was  much  lower  and  the  alkali  left  by  evap- 
oration was  just  above  it,  but  out  of  the  reach  of 
crops. 

Irrigation,  as  then  practiced,  raised  this  level  and 
brought  up  the  alkali  with  it,  leaving  it  at  or  near 
the  surface  within  reach  of  crops.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
irrigation  was  excessive,  because  the  water,  flowing 
in  abundance  from  the  wells,  was  carried  over  the 
fields  in  ditches.  In  this  way  the  loose,  porous  soil 
was  soon  filled  with  water  to  the  surface.  Early  in 
the  season  barley  was  usually  sown,  the  crop  removed 
and  the  stubble  irrigated  and  planted  to  corn  or  po- 
tatoes. The  corn  was  irrigated  at  earing  time, 
making  two  irrigations  for  the  land  when  evapora- 
tion was  greatest. 

After  two  or  three  years  of  such  treatment  most  of 
the  land  refused  to  grow  anything  but  weeds.  What 
was  then  done  ?  The  larger  number  of  the  colonists 
abandoned  their  farms  or  sold  them  and  moved  away. 
Of  those  left  still  living  only  a  few  remain  and  they, 
with  the  newcomers,  are  trying  to  solve  the  alkali 
question,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  abandoned  farms  remained  for  years  un- 
fenced  and  unproductive,  the  orange  and  other  fruit 
orchards  and  vineyards  died.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  the  despised  ridges  were  comparatively  free 
from  alkali  and  therefore  were  the  most  valuable. 

Some  of  those  who  remained  became  discouraged 
and  were  at  their  wits'  end.  On  their  night  vigils 
they  imagined  that  the  crowing  cock  said,  "  Alkali 
here  !  "  Alkali  here  !  "  which  was  answered  by  those 
of  other  barnyards  far  and  near  with  the  same  cry, 
until  the  early  morning  air  rang  with  "  Alakalihere  ! 
Alkali  here  !  "  Yes,  alkali  was  there  almost  before 
the  farmer  knew  it;  but  he  knew  it  when  his  barley 
died  young  or  was  very  weedy,  when  his  corn  grew 
very  short  or  dried  up  before  earing,  when  his  pota- 
toes were  few  and  all  very  small,  and  when  his  or- 
chard trees  died  and  had  to  be  cut  into  stovewood, 
and  his  once  productive  farm  became  covered  with  a 
heavy  crop  of  weeds  which  nothing  would  eat. 

Experiments. — Then  followed  a  period  of  experi- 
menting. One  man  thought  to  subdue  the  alkali  by 
plowing  his  land  several  times  during  the  summer 
season,  but  failed.  Another  plowed  his  farm  into 
narrow  lands  with  dead  furrows  running  in  the  direc- 
tion the  land  sloped;  this  also  with  little  success.  A 
third  won  partial  success  by  plowing  his  land  very 
deep  into  lands  about  two  rods  wide,  with  back  fur- 
rows high  and  dead  furrows  deep.  He  then  ran 
water  down  each  back  furrow  until  the  dead  furrows 
were  full  of  dark-colored  water,  then  quickly  rinsed 
them  clean  with  pure  water  into  a  swale  at  the  lower 
end.  Repeating  this  a  few  times,  his  land  raised  a 
heavy  crop  of  barley  and  afterwards  corn  and  alfalfa 
where  it  was  formerly  too  strong  in  alkali.  A  few 
sowed  gypsum  on  their  lands,  but  in  too  limited  quan- 
tities, and,  of  course,  failed.  Quite  a  number  of  late 
years  have  greatly  improved  their  pastures  by  flood- 
ing them  several  years  in  succession.  This,  however, 
is  a  questionable  practice  and  should  be  discouraged 
unless  there  is  a  good  outlet,  because  the  lands  on 
either  side  and  just  below,  and  which  may  be  of  bet- 
ter quality,  are  almost  invariably  injured  and  often 
ruined. 

Washing  It  Out. — Flooding,  where  practicable, 
however,  and  supplemented  with  tile  drains  properly 
laid  and  with  a  good  outlet,  is  an  ideal  method  of  re- 
claiming alkali  land.  At  least  five  farmers  near 
Westminster  have  laid  underdrains  of  tile  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  first  essential  to  success  in 
tile  drainage  is  a  good  deep  outlet  or  drainage  ditch 
into  which  to  run  the  tile  drains.  In  my  opinion, 
these  drainage  ditches  should  be  dug  in  the  lowest 
swales  and  should  follow  the  natural  beds  of  swales, 
sloughs  or  creeks  to  the  ocean,  instead  of  section  and 
half-section  lines.  They  would  cost  less  to  dig,  have 
the  greatest  fall  possible  and  would  do  the  most  good. 
The  law  provides  for  the  formation  of  drainage  dis- 
tricts for  the  purpose  of  constructing  these  ditches. 
Two  ditches  already  dug  are  of  great  benefit  to  all 
who  use  them;  but,  owing  to  litigation,  the  drainage 
district  plan  is  unsatisfactory  to  many  and  is  only  a 


partial  success.  For  this  reason  perhaps  the  better 
plan  would  be  to  have  them  dug  by  the  county.  Let 
a  comprehensive  plan  be  adopted,  each  ditch  located 
and  surveyed  by  the  county  surveyor  and  the  work 
let  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Between  Coyote  creek  and 
Bolsa  are  four  creeks  or  sloughs,  all  of  which  could 
be  used  as  guiding  lines  for  future  drainage  ditches. 
These  ditches,  honestly  and  economically  constructed, 
would  be  a  great  public  improvement.  They  would 
not  only  be  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the 
amount  of  farm  produce,  but  would  directly  or  indi- 
rectly benefit  every  citizen  of  the  county.  Then  why 
not  construct  them  at  public  expense,  the  same  as 
highways,  bridges,  courthouses,  etc.  ?  The  laying  of 
tile  drains  alone  is  a  great  expense  for  the  farmer; 
let  the  county  construct  the  outlets.  At  present  we 
do  not  have  these  ditches,  and  years  may  pass  before 
we  do.    In  the  meantime  what  may  be  done  ? 

Allow  me  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions.  Let  our 
supervisors  carefully  grade  all  public  roads  now  laid 
out  through  these  alkali  lands,  with  a  ditch  suf- 
ficiently deep  on  either  side  to  carry  off  all  extra 
water  during  the  wet  season.  Then  let  each  farmer 
see  that  no  pond  of  alkali  water  is  allowed  to  form  on 
his  farm,  but  drain  them  into  these  road  ditches. 

Alfalfa  Weeds. — Another  remedy  lies  within  the 
reach  of  all.  We  burn  weeds  and  salt  grass  on  the 
grounds  where  they  grew.  This  is  a  mistake  that  I 
learned  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  While  burning 
weeds  in  large  piles,  I  noticed  what  appeared  to  be 
drops  of  liquid  fire  falling  from  a  burning  mass  to 
the  ground  under  it.  By  the  aid  of  a  long  stick  I 
found  it  was  melted  alkali  salts.  I  have  seen  the  com- 
mon salt  bush  or  tumble  weed,  growing  on  cultivated 
land,  4  feet  high,  in  such  a  dense  growth  that  a  horse 
could  hardly  go  through  them.  This  crop  would 
weigh  from  three  to  five  tons  of  dry  weeds  to  the 
acre.  Dr.  Hilgard  writes  me  that  "  these  weeds  con- 
tain from  15%  to  20%  of  alkali  salts.  Consequently, 
their  removal  from  the  land  by  burning  should  by  all 
means  be  done  with  a  view  to  the  diminishing  of  the 
alkali  content  of  the  soil  below  the  danger  point. 
The  amount  thus  removed  in  the  course  of  a  half 
dozen  years  will  in  many  cases  be  sufiicient  to  enable 
you  to  grow  ordinary  crops'"  Dr.  Hilgard  evidently 
referred  to  land  rather  strong  in  alkali.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  much  less  time  would  suffice  on  the  most 
of  our  alkali  lands.  I  repeat:  Never  burn  weeds  or 
salt  grass  on  alkali  lands.  Remove  the  weeds  to  the 
roadside  ditch  to  be  burned,  or  spread  them  on  the 
road.  Tons  of  alkali  salts  may  thus  be  removed  from 
the  land. 

Successful  Treatment. — Black  alkali  spots  have 
been  reclaimed  thus:  Throw  up  a  levee  around  them, 
fill  with  irrigating  water,  let  it  stand  until  it  becomes 
like  strong  coffee  in  color,  then  drain  off  rapidly.  Re- 
peat until  water  is  clear.  Cover  with  as  much  fine 
straw  as  can  be  plowed  under  to  supply  humus. 

The  experience  of  the  past  dry  years  has  taught  us 
that  it  is  unwise  to  irrigate  alkali  lands  during  the 
hot  months  of  summer,  when  evaporation  is  greatest. 
Better  grow  such  crops  as  piemelons  and  alfalfa, 
which  require  little  or  no  irrigation.  Do  as  little 
irrigating  as  possible  in  summer,  and,  when  you  do, 
use  galvanized  iron  irrigating  pipe.  Move  it  from  place 
to  place,  so  as  to  wet  the  surface  without  filling  the 
soil  with  water. 

It  is  advisable  to  irrigate  in  winter,  because  evap- 
oration is  then  at  a  minimum.  One  man  suggests 
utilizing  the  Santa  Ana  river  for  this  purpose  in  win- 
ter. 

Silas  Wright  of  Bolsa  has  successfully  used  sul- 
phuric acid  to  neutralize  alkali.  He  says  that  half  a 
ton  per  acre  is  sufficient  and  that  it  can  be  had  50% 
pure  at  $13  a  ton.  Dilute  with  water  and  apply  it 
with  a  road  sprinkler. 

With  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  owners  of  al- 
kali lands  along  all  the  lines  suggested  in  this  paper, 
may  we  not  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  these  unsightly  places  in  our  landscape  shall  be 
made  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  ? 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Sonoma  County  Methods  With  Fowlts. 

Sonoma  county  is  the  banner  county  for  poultry 
products,  and  glances  at  the  local  methods  are  inter- 
esting to  all  other  producers.  We  find  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  Farmer  notes  of  practice  at  Penns  Grove  which 
are  full  of  important  details.  Jens  Thomsen  came  to 
Sonoma  county  in  1882  and  has  been  living  with  his 
wife  on  the  59-acre  tract  below  town  for  four  years. 
He  has  four  cows,  2500  fowls,  mostly  Leghorns,  on 
ample  range;  feeds  liberally,  giving  onions  as  long  as 
he  can  buy  them  at  50  cents  a  sack,  and  always  fig- 
ures out  a  reasonable  profit  yearly.  P.  Aggensen 
rents  seventeen  acres  and  makes  a  good  living  with 
two  cows  and  some  500  laying  hens.  C.  Hansen  feeds 
alfalfa,  grain  and  soft  food  and  sells  some  140  dozen 
eggs  a  week. 

G.  C.  Bartlett  aims  to  carry  about  1100  fowls  on  a 
well  improved  farm  of  fourteen  acres,  and  figures  out 
a  profit  of  from  75  cents  to  $1  to  the  hen.  He  cuts 
three  crops  of  alfalfa  without  irrigation  from  a  strip 
of  eight  square  fods,  and  is  satisfied  that  half  an 


acre  with  water  would  give  ample  and  economic 
green  feed  for  1500  or  2000  fowls,  with  enough  sur- 
plus to  give  three  or  four  cows  and  horses  what  they 
need,  with  hay.  He  has  a  windmill,  but  will  use  gas- 
olene or  coal  oil  for  pumping.  A  young  orchard  of 
Newtown  pippins  gives  shade  and  is  making  a 
thrifty  growth.  He  has  some  400  young  fowls  in 
houses  8x12x5,  with  top  ventilation,  two  shakes  on 
either  side  forming  the  roof  of  one-third  pitch  on  2x8- 
inch  runners,  strong  projecting  cross  bars  2x6.  Two 
end  pieces  keep  out  rats,  etc.;  the  earth  floor  is 
puddled  and  stamped  to  make  it  solid  so  that  it  can 
be  cleaned  weekly.  Crude  carbolic  acid  is  used  liber- 
ally and  whitewash  is  applied  once  or  twice  a  year. 
The  roosts  are  loose  and  with  supports  can  be  re- 
moved weekly,  thus  preventing  vermin  from  finding 
any  hiding  place. 

L.  H.  Butin  rents  twenty-four  acres.  They  have 
1000  fowls,  old  and  young.  Vegetables  and  green 
feed  give  a  change  of  diet,  with  the  best  of  wheat. 
Nest  boxes  are  movable  and  built  in  a  single  tier  on 
runners,  with  one-half  of  the  apex  roof  loose  to  give 
access  to  eggs  or  fowls.  He  has  other  stock,  but  de- 
sires to  devote  his  time  to  the  poultry  business. 

H.  F.  Regenstorff  has  a  model  poultry  farm  of  nine 
acres.  In  seven  years'  experience  his  fowls  have 
never  missed  paying  expenses  for  a  single  month, 
and  600  hens  figure  out  a  handsome  profit  for  the 
year.  He  has  fastened  a  piece  of  iron  onto  the  han- 
dle of  his  force  pump  to  lighten  the  labor  of  pumping. 
Covered  water  troughs  are  thoroughly  scrubbed  out; 
feeding  of  soft  food  and  grain  is  done  regularly.  The 
best  is  none  too  good.  Gabled-roofed  houses,  8x10, 
with  a  big  door  in  one  end  and  a  small  one  opposite, 
holds  sixty  fowls;  movable  roosts  are  away  from  the 
wall  and  on  a  level;  125  cypress  trees  cost  1  cent 
apiece  at  12  inches  high,  planted  4  feet  apart,  un- 
trimmed,  form  a  good  windbreak  in  three  years  with- 
out any  dead  wood. 

Profit  on  poultry  ranges  from  50  cents  to  $1 
a  head,  according  to  the  man  behind  the  hen.  Fresh 
water,  the  best  grain,  greens  and  soft  food,  mixed 
with  milk,  if  obtainable — in  short,  a  variety — will 
give  the  best  results  if  fowls  are  well  sheltered  and 
kept  clean. 

Mr.  Purvine's  Establishment  at  Two  Rock. — A 
writer  from  the  Tree  and  Vine  recently  visited  the 
ranch  of  W.  Purvine,  Two  Rock  valley,  Sonoma 
county.  He  says  he  found  one  of  the  most  success- 
fully operated  practical  poultry  ranches  in  the  world. 
The  stock  is  largely  White  Leghorns  and  numbers 
6000  of  the  healthiest  hens  that  ever  came  up  to  a 
trough  for  their  morning  mash. 

Free  Range. — Mr.  Purvine  is  a  believer  in  free 
range  and  the  colony  plan,  and  his  flock  have  the  use 
of  313  acres  of  rolling  land.  He  says:  "  Pew  people 
seem  to  realize  the  almost  absolute  necessity  of  free 
range  for  fowls,  if  they  are  to  get  the  best  results  in 
fertility  and  vigor;  or,  if  they  do  realize  the  import- 
ance, they  do  not  give  them  the  freedom  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  best  breeding  stock.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  good  chickens  are  spoiled 
annually  by  lack  of  room.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
as  many  eggs  can  be  obtained  from  hens  in  close  con- 
finement and  fed  stimulating  food  as  can  be  had  from 
fowls  having  larger  range,  but  the  labor  and  expense 
is  largely  increased.  There  is,  however,  something 
further  than  the  mere  number  of  eggs  produced,  if 
one  expects  to  remain  in  the  business,  and  this  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  flock.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the 
same  strength  and  vigor  when  the  parent  stock  do 
not  have  suitable  exercise,  abundant  fresh  air  and 
proper  food." 

Feeding. — The  fowls  on  this  great  egg  farm, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  in 
this  section,  are  fed  only  once  a  day,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  lunch  of  green  feed  at  night;  the  attendant 
starts  with  a  team  hitched  to  a  fruit  truck  loaded 
with  four  barrels  of  water,  five  sacks  of  wheat  and  a 
mash  composed  of  three  sacks  of  coarse  middlings  and 
forty  pounds  of  either  cut  green  bone  or  ground  fresh 
meat,  which  is  mixed  with  skim  milk  that  has  been 
allowed  to  sour.  It  takes  from  6  a.  m.  until  11  o'clock 
to  complete  the  feeding  and  watering;  the  mash  is 
fed  in  troughs  and  the  wheat  is  scattered  on  the 
ground  and  a  sufficient  quantity  put  out  to  last  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

Houses. — The  houses  are  12  feet  long  by  5  feet 
wide  and  4  feet  to  the  eaves;  shake  roof  and  gables 
are  only  slatted,  so  that  each  end  of  the  house  from 
the  eaves  up  is  practically  open.  They  are  built  on 
runners,  so  that  in  cleaning  it  is  only  necessary  to 
move  them  a  short  distance  with  a  team.  The  roosts 
are  five  in  number  and  located  18  inches  from  the 
ground;  seventy-five  hens  are  roosted  in  each  house. 
On  this  system  the  housco  are  located  in  pairs  and 
connected  with  a  portable  fence  at  each  end,  which 
forms  a  hollow  square  to  place  the  feed  and  water  in, 
so  that  cattle  in  the  same  field  cannot  reach  the  poul- 
try food,  the  land  being  used  for  a  dairy  at  the  same 
time,  which  enables  the  owner  to  raise  two  crops  on 
the  same  piece  of  land. 

Seventy-five  hens  are  located  in  each  house,  making 
150  fowls  in  a  colony;  the  colonies  are  from  400  to  500 
feet  apart;  the  hens,  being  well  supplied  with  feed, 
are  always  content  and  do  not  wander  from  one 
colony  to  another.  Mr.  Purvine  recently  sold  all  of 
the  stock  on  the  place  and  leased  the  property  to 
Theodore  Thoergesen,  a  practical  poultryman. 
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Moving  Bees. 

As  there  is  a  calculation  that  the  bee  keepers  will 
largely  move  their  bees  away  from  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  pear  orchards  during  the  next  blossoming 
time,  details  about  moving  bees  are  interesting. 
M.  H.  Mendelson  of  Ventura  county  gives  his  experi- 
ence in  the  Pacific  Bee  Journal.  Plenty  of  honey  and 
bees  in  the  fall  leads  to  plenty  of  brood  and  bees  in 
early  spring,  and  in  this  condition  greater  care  is 
necessary  in  the  preparation  and  moving.  Mr.  Da- 
dant's  idea  of  darkness  in  a  car  is  a  good  one.  For 
that  reason  I  prefer  the  night  for  moving  with  the 
best  success.  It  is  cooler,  the  dust  does  not  rise,  but 
the  dew  keeps  it  down.  Dust  is  suffocating  and  also 
makes  dirty  hives  and  combs.  An  elevated  rack  is 
better  for  moving  to  avoid  the  dust,  and  if  there  is 
no  dust  the  other  conditions  are  in  favor  of  night 
moving.  Still,  it  is  hard  on  a  man,  and  I  shall  pre- 
pare a  canvas,  darkened  underneath,  for  day  moving, 
with  good  ventilation,  but  I  shall  not  give  up  night 
moving  for  best  success. 

Preparation. — I  prepare  the  colonies  according 
to  their  condition.    If  with  only  three  to  four  combs 


of  brood,  and  bees  accordingly,  a  full  width  and  high 
entrance  are  best.  An  entrance  screened  is  suffi- 
cient, but  if  more  brood  and  bees,  full  top  ventilation 
is  necessary.  In  cold  winter  weather  brood  entrance 
ventilation  is  sufficient.  There  should  be  sufficient 
space  between  the  tops  of  brood  frames  and  the  ven- 
tilating screen  above  to  accommodate  the  full  cluster 
of  bees,  if  necessary.  This  will  keep  the  brood  from 
being  overheated  and  consequent  destruction  of  the 
colony.  I  prefer  full  top  ventilation,  but  a  high  brood 
entrance  gives  a  good  circulation  of  air. 

Never  put  a  top  screen  so  close  that  bees  can  | 
crowd  around  and  smother.  I  once  moved  a  lot  of 
bees  out  of  the  Matilija  canyon  after  a  big  freshet. 
The  road  through  or  across  the  stream  was  full  of 
boulders.  Many  times  did  the  axles  of  my  wagon 
drag  over  these  boulders  and  come  down  with  a  jar. 
Still,  the  resistance  of  the  deep  water  kept  the 
wagon  from  coming  down  too  heavily.  With  careful 
driving,  on  examination  I  found  that  I  did  not  break 
a  comb,  but  my  bees  got  a  fearful  shaking  up.  The 
sun  came  out  hot  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  bees 
began  to  crowd  around  the  screen,  for  they,  were 
moderately  strong.  The  screen  was  only  i  inch  from 
the  top  of  the  frame,  consequently  a  majority  of  them 
smothered.  After  that  I  always  had  the  screens 
much  higher. 

Watering. — It  moving  in  warm  weather  and  you 


expect  to  be  a  number  of  days  on  the  road,  your 
bees  should  have  water.  Take  a  shallow  pan  and  put 
in  a  cheap  sponge  and  fill  with  water.  If  a  sponge 
is  too  expensive,  take  cotton  batting.  This  will  keep 
the  water  from  spilling.  Put  it  on  top  of  the  frames 
and  fasten  it  to  keep  it  from  tilting  about  and  killing 
bees. 

Do  not  be  too  generous  with  water.  If  the 
brood  is  close  to  the  top  of  the  bars  in  old  combs, 
even  with  plenty  of  honey,  you  should  move  with  suc- 
cess. Cocoons  in  old  combs  strengthen  them.  New 
I  combs  with  a  circle  of  honey  at  the  top  and  plenty 
of  brood  will  break  ofif  at  the  edge  and  cause  loss  of 
honey,  if  driving  is  rough  and  proper  preparation  is 
not  made.  When  I  moved  to  the  bean  fields  I  made 
it  a  point  to  have  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
honey.  Although  I  move  with  hives  full  of  honey  with 
success,  the  least  honey  is  preferable.  If  you  use  a 
super  in  the  hive,  alternate  with  combs  and  empty 
frames  ;  but  three  to  four  combs  is  much  better. 
Even  the  brood  department  alternated  is  better  in 
very  warm  weather. 


The  prune  combine  has  decided  to  drum  up  trade 
in  sections  of  the  East  not  covered  by  brokers. 
Will  V.  Dinsmore,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Association  as  bookkeeper,  has  been  sent  East  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  prune  pusher. 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 

Do  Not  Delay  Vaccinating- -Your  herd  is  liable  to 

attack  NOW  and  if  you  delay  vaccinating  until  after  Black  Leg  has  broken 
out  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  5%  loss,  and  as  even  a  1%  loss  will  cost  more 
than  vaccinating,  it  pays  to  vaccinate  before  trouble  begins. 

Our  Vaccines  are  tested  on  control  animals  before  placing  on 
the  market  and  they  are  subject  to  exchange  for  fresh  vaccine  if  not  used 
within  six  months  from  date  of  manufacture.    They  havC  been 

successfully  used  for  three  years  in  the  worst  in- 
fected districts  of  California. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others',  and  the  growth  of 

our  business  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  attests  that  our  products 
and  liberal  methods  are  meeting  with  the  approval  of  stockmen. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hitherto 
used  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

Testimonials. — To  prospective  customers,  who  desire  references, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them.  WE  CAN  ALSO  REFER  TO 
STOCKMEN  WHO  HAVE  REVACCINATED  WITH  OUR  VACCINE 
AFTER  UNSATISFACTORY  TRIAL  OF  FOREIGN  AND  OTHER 
VACCINES. 

PRICES    OF"    BLflLCKL    LEG  X/ACCIINEi 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STI^INOS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete  for  using  single  and  double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEO  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case   3  00 
TEI^MS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 


should  write  us  for  information  on  the  subject  of 

The  Serum  Treatment  of 
Hog  Cholera. 

We  have  had  excellent  reports  from  it  both 
as  a  PREVENTIVE  and  CURATIVE. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing this  and  our  other  products.  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Write  Us  when  you  have  trouble  of  any  kind  with  your  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs  or  poultry.  We  are  constantly  experimenting  to  find 
means  to  combat  the  diseases  of  all  domestic  stock  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of  our  researches. 

Our  equipment  for  this  line  of  work  is  unsurpassed. 


Tk  Oliver  Subsoilcr. 


Simple,  Strong  and  Durable, 

Heavy  Oak  Beam, 
Well  Braced  and  Strapped, 
Extra  Quality  Steel  Point, 


Made  to  Penetrate  and  Wear, 

Adjustable  Handles, 
Gauge  Wheel  to  Control 
Depth  of  Plowing. 


This  Plow  is  Made  Upon  Approved  Principles  and  for  Practical 
Subsoiling  is  Without  Doubt  the  Best  of  Its  Kind. 

Bnbgolling  Is  attractiag  great  attention,  and  la  advocated  by  the  U.  8,  Department  of 
Agrlcnltnre.  It  provides  for  storing  the  moisture  and  Is  a  safeguard  for  the  growing 
crops  during  the  dry  months. 

SOLD    B  V    OLI\/ER  AGBNTS. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

13  &  15  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Aleichine  \A/ork:s, 

183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Faculties, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
F'li-Bt  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  oi 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work. 
Pipe  Cuttlug:  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing 


S/\INX/\IN/\    Sc  F»ERRY, 

WOOL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

WOOL,  HIDES  AND  PELTS.   Advances  Made  on  Consignments. 

Agents  for  SCABCURA  SHEEP  DIP— THE  PURE  NICOTINE  OF  TOBACCO.  Directions  on  every 
package.  A  sure  cure  for  scab  and  ticks  on  sheep,  also  sure  destroyer  of  parasites  on  fruit  trees.  In- 
valuable in  the  nursery. 

'Phone  Black  0694.  S2S  FRONT  ST.,  SAIS  fRANCISCO, 
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BUTTE. 

Sweet  Oranges.— Oroville  Register: 
P.  R.  Persons,  vice-president  of  the  Oro- 
ville Citrus  Association,  says  the  oranges 
are  unusually  sweet  this  fall.  While  the 
outside  has  not  colored  much  up  to  now, 
the  flesh  of  the  orange  is  yellow  and  the 
juice  is  sweet.  He  thinks  it  has  been  ow- 
ing to  the  extremely  warm  weather.  A 
few  nights  of  frost  will  turn  the  rind  of 
the  orange  and  the  fruit  will  be  marketed 
early  and  be  in  fine  condition. 

Three  Hundred  Acre  Orchard. — 
Oroville  Register:  The  Bonito  orchard 
on  the  Onyett  place,  south  of  this  town,  is 
one  of  the  finest  orchards  in  Butte.  It  is 
not  as  large  as  some  others,  yet  it  covers 
300  acres;  30  acres  are  devoted  to  Bartlett 
pears,  while  270  acres  are  planted  to 
peaches.  The  varieties  are  Seller's  Cling, 
Tuscan  Cling,  Orange  Cling,  White 
Heath,  Muir,  Mary's  Choice,  Salway  and 
Lovell.  Most  of  the  fruit  is  sold  to  the 
canneries,  but  some  is  dried.  The  oldest 
tree  in  the  orchard  is  twelve  years  and 
the  youngest  four  years.  The  property  is 
owned  by  the  Hearst  estate,  and  A.  Mon- 
cure  of  Palermo  is  the  local  manager. 
The  fruit  is  very  large  and  fine  and  the 
trees  yield  heavily.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  orchard  was  set  out  some  of  the 
trees  were  irrigated  during  the  past  sea- 
son. A  steam  engine  and  a  centrifugal 
pump  were  used  to  lift  the  water.  Most 
of  the  trees  bear  very  heavily  without 
irrigation. 

Cotton  Growing.— Oroville  Register: 
Mr.  M.  Reyman  ^las  grown  this  season 
some  excellent  cotton.  He  gave  us  a  sam- 
ple showing  that  this  locality  can  produce 
a  first-rate  quality  of  cotton.  The  stalk 
or  plant  is,  perhaps,  4  feet  in  height,  and 
has  a  number  of  cotton  bolls  showing  the 
fleecy  white  product,  while  there  are 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  bolls  that  have 
not  yet  opened.  We  learn  that  the  late 
C.  Mortenson  tested  cotton  in  the  Union 
school  district  a  few  years  ago,  and  some 
of  the  plants  were  very  large  and  thrifty. 

KERN. 

Bermuda  Grass  a  Growing  Pest.— 
Bakersfield  Californian:  Bermuda  grass 
is  becoming  a  nuisance  in  the  land  and  is 
spreading  with  such  alarming  rapidity  as 
to  cause  much  uneasiness  in  many  quar- 
ters. A  few  years  since  this  hardy  plant 
was  scarcely  known  in  the  country;  but 
the  seed  is  light  and  easily  carried  by  the 
winds,  and  the  irrigating  ditches  have 
proved  a  ready  means  of  distribution. 
Whole  fields  have  been  taken  by  the 
grass  and  it  is  spreading  through  orchards 
and  cultivated  acres  with  astonishing  rap- 
idity. Once  rooted,  it  will  apparently 
flourish  any  place  where  there  is  the 
slightest  moisture,  and  the  method  of  its 
growth  kills  out  all  other  vegetation. 
There  is  not  a  lawn  in  the  city  that  has  not 
been  taken  by  it,  blue  grass  and  clover 
standing  not  the  slightest  chance  against 
its  vigorous  growth.  Its  destruction  is  a 
question  that  is  going  to  demand  atten- 
tion, and  that,  too,  at  an  early  date. 
MENDOCINO. 

Sheep  and  Goats.— To  the  Editor: 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hobson  has  just  returned  to  his 
home  in  Healdsburg,  after  an  absence  of 
all  summer  on  his  large  stock  range  in 
Anderson  valley,  the  most  productive 
range  belt  of  Mendocino  county.  Mr. 
Hobson's  range  was  stocked  with  900  head 
of  sheep,  58  head  of  cattle,  60  head  of 
hogs  and  765  head  of  high-grade  Angora 
goats.  Last  August  Mr.  Hobson  sold  475 
head  of  Angora  nannies  to  Mr.  Earnest 
Humbert,  who  shipped  them  to  his  home 
in  Coney,  Iowa.  Goats  now  command 
very  fair  prices  and  the  demand  is  good  at 
from  $3.50  to  $5  per  head  for  good  graded 
stock.  Good  fat  weather  goats  command 
in  the  mutton  market  a  price  almost  equal 
to  sheep.  The  flesh  of  the  goat  is  of  a 
far  superior  flavor  and  much  more  health- 
ful than  that  of  mutton,  as  the  goat  is 
very  free  from  the  disease  and  parasite 
of  which  mutton  is  subject.  Well 
bred  goats  will  shear  from  three  to  five 
pounds  of  mohair  during  the  year.  For 
the  five  years  previous  to  1901  mohair 
averaged  in  price  34  cents  per  pound. 
The  goat  is  more  of  a  browser  than  a 
grazer.  The  sheep  industry  has  been  on 
a  very  satisfactory  basis  for  the  past  few 
years.  This  season  good  mutton  sheep 
brought  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  head. 
About  10,000  head  of  mutton  sheep  were 
driven  from  the  Anderson  valley  section 
this  season.  Sheep  sheared  a  very  satis- 
factory clip  this  year.  The  fall  shearing 
has  just  closed.  —  Haskell  Meyer, 
Healdsburg. 

Successful  Wool  Sale.— Ukiah  Re- 
publican-Press: Very  fair  prices  were  re- 
ceived for  Mendocino  county  wool  at  the 
sale  during  the  week.  There  are  about 
900  bales  stored  in  the  Crane  Warehouse, 
nearly  all  of  which  has  been  disposed  of. 


The  top  price  paid  was  12c  and  the  lowest 
figure  was  11c.  The  growers  are  generally 
pleased  with  the  prices  received. 

MONTEREY. 
Heavy  Wheat  Crop.— All  the  South- 
ern Pacific  warehouses  in  Monterey 
county,  with  additional  sheds  1600  feet 
long,  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity 
with  grain.  The  amount  of  barley  and 
wheat  under  cover  aggregates  some  115,- 
000  tons.  The  yield  of  grain,  which  is  the 
heaviest  in  many  years  in  Monterey 
county,  aggregates  over  160,000  tons. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Big  Potato  Shipments.  —  Stockton 
Mail:  Everything  in  the  produce  line  is 
taking  a  back  seat  just  now  for  King  Po- 
tato. From  twenty-five  to  thirty  carloads 
of  the  tubers  are  being  shipped  out  of 
Stockton  daily  to  Texas,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and  some  go  as  far  east  as 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  New  Orleans.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  bringing  from 
60  to  80  cents  a  sack  of  115  pounds,  but  it 
is  predicted  that  inside  of  sixty  days  the 
price  will  be  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  sack. 
This  is  the  biggest  potato  year  that  this 
locality  has  ever  known,  and  some  of  the 
heavy  shippers  are  making  little  less  than 
fortunes  out  of  "spuds." 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Vineyards  Going  to  Decay.— San 
Jose  Mercury:  The  destruction  of  the 
vineyards  of  the  west  side  of  this  county 
is  something  most  distressing.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  acres  of  vines  are  practi- 
cally dead.  Four  years  ago,  and  three 
years  ago — even  two  years  ago — the  pros- 
perous vine  section  about  Cupertino  and 
north  toward  Mountain  View,  west  to  the 
foothills  and  well  into  the  mountains  south 
to  Los  Gatos,  presented  a  scene  to  delight 
the  eye  and  sense  of  the  agriculturist. 
There  were  numerous  wineries  and  all 
were  crowded  to  their  capacity  to  crush 
the  grapes  delivered  to  them,  and  the 
whole  section  gave  evidence  of  great  pros- 
perity. Now  all  is  changed.  The  wineries 
are  generally  closed  and  in  many  cases  the 
cooperage  is  for  sale.  Vineyards  of  40,  60 
and  even  100  acres  have  returned  but  lit- 
tle more,  in  many  instances,  than  was 
formerly  harvested  off  of  two  or  three 
acres.  The  vines  are  utterly  worthless 
and,  it  may  be  said,  dead.  The  cause  of 
this  destruction  is  not  yet  clear.  Many 
persons  say  it  is  the  phylloxera.  Others 
say  it  is  due  to  the  three  dry  years  and  the 
phylloxera.  Careful  study  and  investiga- 
tion will  no  doubt  find  the  cause  and  the 
remedy. 

Big  Price  for  an  Angora  Goat.— 
San  Jose  Herald:  The  feature  of  the 
opening  day  of  the  annual  convention  and 
show  of  the  American  Angora  Goat 
Breeders'  Association,  in  progress  at  the 
stock  yards  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  the 
sale  of  a  3-year-old  buck,  owned  by  C.  P. 
Bailey  &  Sons  of  this  city,  to  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Armour  of  Kingston,  N.  M.,  for  $1050. 
This  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
goat. 

SANTA  CRUZ, 

Rushing  Apple  Gathering.— Wat- 
sonville  Pajaronian:  Apples  are  being 
gathered  and  delivered  with  all  possible 
haste.  The  fall  has  been  very  open  and 
has  permitted  work  in  the  orchards  with- 
out interruption,  but  there  is  the  fear 
that  the  rainy  season  will  soon  open,  and 
the  apples  which  are  out  then  will  not 
grade  up  in  quality  for  shipment  with 
those  picked  earlier.  Heavy  rainstorms 
at  this  time  of  the  year  injure  apples  in 
Pajaro  valley. 

Beet  Hauling  Suspended.— Wat- 
sonville  Pajaronian:  Beet  hauling  was 
shut  off  last  Friday  and  Saturday  because 
the  delivery  from  the  fields  was  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  daily  slicing  of  the 
big  mill  at  Spreckels.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  that  the  farmers  of  the  Salinas, 
Pajaro  and  San  Juan  valleys  could  deliver 
enough  beets  to  gain  on  the  daily  slicing 
of  the  3000-ton  mill  at  Spreckels,  but  they 
have  done  so,  and  the  beet  growers  of 
this  valley  believe  that  they  could  now 
deliver  enough  beets  to  keep  the  big  mill 
running  for  quite  a  time  if  the  railroad 
would  supply  the  cars  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  beets.  It  does  not  take  long 
to  unload  beets  where  nets  are  used,  and 
that  saving  of  time  shows  a  gain  in  the 
tonnage  delivered  daily  as  compared  with 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

SISKIYOU. 

Many  Hogs  Dying.— Yreka  Journal: 
A  number  of  farmers  at  Little  Shasta,  Big 
Shasta  and  Willow  Creek  are  losing  hogs 
from  some  disease,  supposed  to  be  hog 
cholera.  The  hogs  refuse  to  eat,  and 
want  to  drink  as  if  dry,  but  drink  very 
little.  All  sorts  of  remedies  have  been 
tried,  without  much  benefit.  One  farmer 
says  the  most  success  he  gained  was  in 
burning  sulphur,  which  almost  suffocated 
them,  but  resulted  in  the  death  of  only 
two  head  in  eight  days.  Bleeding  has 
been  tried,  but  no  blood  could  be  drawn 


by  the  most  severe  cutting,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  malady  is  a  blood  disease, 
undoubtedly  contagious  and  is  of  feverish 
nature. 

SOLANO. 
Good  Price  for  a  Jack.  —  Dixon 
Tribune:  J.  R.  Madden  sold  this  week  a 
two-year-old  jack  to  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Company  at  Oxnard,  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  for  $500.  The  animal  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  his  kind. 

SUTTER. 

Fig  Packing.— Sutter  County  Farmer: 
A  large  force  of  fig  packers  has  been  put 
to  work  at  Rosenberg  Bros.'  packing 
house  here,  and  the  rush  wOl  continue  for 
several  weeks  if  not  longer.  While  the 
early  rain  spoiled  a  portion  of  the  crop 
there  is  about  the  usual  amount  to  han- 
dle, and  the  pack  will  be  large  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality. 

Figs  a  Half  Crop. — Sutter  Indepen- 
dent: At  the  time  we  had  the  rains  in 
September  it  was  predicted  by  the  local 
fig  growers  that  there  would  not  be  half 
of  the  figs  cured  and  packed.  This  pre- 
diction has  come  true,  for  it  is  now  defi- 
nitely known  that  more  than  half  of  the 
crop  soured  on  the  trees  and  all  the  local 
growers  report  less  than  half  the  amount 
of  former  years  dried. 

TEHAMA. 
Mules  for  Cuba.— Red  Bluff  News: 
A  Government  buyer  purchased  thirty- 
eight  head  of  mules  last  week  in  the  Pas- 
kenta  country,  paying,  it  is  said,  an  aver- 
age of  $83  per  head.  Farmer  Myer  sold 
twenty-three  head,  Burt  Bros,  thirteen 
and  D.  C.  Mitchell  two.  The  mules  are 
intended  for  Cuba  and  are  to  be  delivered 
in  two  weeks. 

TULARE. 

Profits  of  Poultry.— Dinuba  Ad- 
vocate: A.  E.  McClanahan  of  Traver 
sold  $50  worth  of  eggs  from  200  hens 
during  the  month  of  September.  The 
feed  cost  him  $12.50,  giving  him  a  net 
gain  of  $37.f;0.  He  has  raised  from  an  in- 
cubator 400  of  the  Wickoff  White  Leg- 
horn strain  and  has  lost  but  two  chickens 
from  the  lot,  one  of  those  swallowing  a 
small  wire  nail  and  the  other  being  killed 
by  a  foxtail. 

Exterminating  White  Scale.— Vi- 
salia  Delta:  Horticultural  Commissioner 
S.  A.  Baggs  of  Lindsay  reports  that  the 
work  of  eradicating  white  scale  has  been 
attended  with  the  greatest  success.  Last 
year  about  500  fruit  trees  in  Lindsay  and 
Porterville  were  affected,  and  a  recent  in- 
spection showed  that  98%  of  these  de- 
structive pests  had  been  exterminated. 
The  ladybug  known  as  Vedalia  cardinalis 
has  done  the  work.    Mr.  Baggs  has  been 


propagating  some  more  of  these  little 
enemies  of  the  scale  and  the  larvae  will 
soon  be  in  readiness  to  liberate  among  the 
few  trees  still  infected. 

Black  Leg  Prevalent.  —  Visalia 
Delta:  Dr.  H.  M.  Hunter  returned  re- 
cently from  PortervDle  and  vicinity, 
where  he  had  been  inspecting  cattle.  He 
reports  that  he  found  numerous  cases  of 
black  leg.  He  condemned  one  horse  that 
was  afflicted  with  glanders. 

VENTURA. 

Sugar  Beet  Acreage.— Los  Angeles 
Herald:  The  acreage  devoted  last  year  to 
sugar  beets  in  the  territory  tributary  to 
the  Oxnard  factory  was  between  11,000 
and  12,000  acres.  The  crop  was  150,000 
tons,  yielding  18%  of  sugar  and  netting 
the  farmers  over  $600,000.  It  is  expected 
that  next  year  the  sugar  beet  acreage  will 
be  from  17,000  to  18,000  acres.  The  out- 
look for  the  farmers  of  Ventura  and  Santa 
Barbara  counties  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  judge  at  this  time. 

YOLO. 

Creamery  Men  Kicking.— Sutter  In- 
dependent: The  owners  of  the  Knights 
Landing  and  Verona  creameries  are  com- 
plaining because  of  the  noticeable  decrease 
in  the  supply  of  milk  in  the  last  six  weeks. 
The  same  complaint  is  made  at  the  Tudor 
skimming  station.  It  is  customary  to  ex- 
perience a  small  dropping  off  of  the  sup- 
ply during  the  dry  fall  months,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  the  decrease  this  fall  is 
greater  than  usual. 


SEED  WHEAT. 


GRAND    PRIX   GOLD  MEDAl^, 
PARIS  EXPOSITION  1900 
Grown  on  J.  West  riartin  Ranch, 
Livermore,  Cal. 

JT  is  clean  and  of  uniform  grain. 

Has  increased  in  gluten  every 
planting  in  California.  All  small, 
light  and  immature  end  grains 
removed  Has  been  milled  by 
Del  Monte  Milling  Co,  to  whom 
we  respectfully  refer. 

FOR    sale:  B"V 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

1S3  CALIFORNIA  ST.,     SAN  FRANCISCO 
 or  

T.  D.  CARNEAL,  Livermore,  Ca'. 


CASH! 


H.  A.SMITH.    B.  J.  SMITH.    C.  T.  JONES. 

lis  tKe  watchword  tha.t  has] 
Isecured  to  ovir  hovise  tKe 
TRADE  and  Confidence  of 
'tKe  Farnmers  in  California. 


JT'S  CASH 

WHEN  WE  BUY  OR.  SELL 

No  matter  whom.  No  Books  1  No  Canvassers..  Only  our  40- 
page  catalogue  tells  all  about  it.    Send  to-day  for  one. 

+  +  +  + 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE 

25  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TURKEYS  WANTED. 

Ship  your  LIVE  and  DRESSED  TURKEYS  and  LIVE  CHICKENS  to  the  old  reliable  firm,  who  guar- 
antees Top  Market  Prices  and  Quick  Cash  Returns.    Established  In  1876. 

CONSiaNMENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS  OP  PRODUCE.     CORRESPONDBNCB  EOLICITED. 

lA/.  C  PRICE  CO.,  General  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

-4-13    Front   Street,   San    Pranclsco.  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


My  Neighbor's  Garden. 

Up  over  the  wall  at  the  garden's  end 
The  ivy  climbs.  Bright  nasturtiums  bend 
Their  brilliant  blooms  to  the  glossy  leaves 
As  in  and  out  the  sunlight  weaves. 

At  early  morn  and  at  evening  hour 
My  neighbor  cares    for  this  blooming 
bower ; 

Little  knows  he  that  just  over  the  way 
One  shares  his  beauty  day  by  day. 

'Tis  a  homely  garden,  but  O  so  fair  ! 
Its  precious  fragrance  fills  the  air. 
The  morning-glories  of  many  hues 
Are  the  first  to  greet  the  early  dews. 

The  prince's  feather  nods  and  bends 
A  greeting  to  its  humbler  friends, 
While   the   pansies,    with  their  gentle 
grace, 

Tell  the  old  tale— the  stepmother's  face. 

The  tiger  lily  lifts  its  head 

Close  by  a  bed  of  zinnias  rod  ; 

The  graceful  bluebells  wave  and  swing 

And  the  gorgeous  marigolds  upward  fling, 

A  mass  of  color,  a  field  of  gold  ; 
And  the  roses'  bloom— O  wealth  untold  ! 
The  hollyhocks  so  grand  and  tall 
Lean  over  against  the  garden  wall. 

A  sturdy  vine  o'er  trellised  stair 
Lifts  its  flaming  trumpets  high  in  air  ; 
The  poppies  and  geraniums  red 
Make  a  scarlet  coverlet  for  a  bed. 

Only  the  common  garden  flowers. 
With  common    sunshine    and  common 
showers. 

But  life  is  sweeter  each  summer's  day 
For  my  neighbor's  garden  just  over  the 
way.  — Churchman. 

Her  Poor  Old  Lad. 

"  You  were  just  remarking,"  said  the 
doctor,  raising  his  voice  and  looking  at 
the  three  friends  seated  with  him  in 
the  library  after  dinner,  "on  the 
phenomenal  character  of  the  life  in  a 
large  seaport  city  like  this,  and  won- 
dering whether  the  customs  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  affected  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  by  the  speech  or  man- 
ners of  the  foreign  sailors  who  are  con- 
tinually among  them.  I  myself  incline 
to  think  that  such  influence  is  not  so 
formidable  as  might  be  supposed,  but 
incredible  things  happen  at  times  in 
the  obscure  parts  of  our  maritime 
cities.  I  can  tell  you  a  story  which 
came  under  my  own  observation  not  so 
very  long  ago.  You  know  that  for 
some  years  I  was  house  surgeon  in  the 
S — —  hospital  ?  Well,  to-day  I  have 
been  looking  at  the  alterations  they  are 
making  between  that  institution  and 
the  Duke's  Dock,  and  I  see  that  among 
the  buildings  which  are  being  dismantled 
there  is  an  old  lodging  house  called  the 
Rovers'  Return,  in  which  a  strange  in- 
cident occurred  during  my  stay  in  that 
part  of  the  town. 

' '  This  house,  which  on  account  of  its 
situation  near  the  dock  gates,  was 
frequented  solely  by  seafaring  men  and 
emigrants  of  the  poorest  type,  was 
kept  for  many  years  by  an  old  woman, 
then  sixty-five  years  of  age — a  good- 
humored,  contented  soul,  who  could 
neither  read  or  write,  and  who  never 
in  her  life  had  set  foot  beyond  her 
native  town.  Whether  the  stories 
which  filtered  to  her  through  her  sea- 
going clients  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  had  been  too  much  for  her  I  can- 
not say,  but  she  was  known  to  have  a 
strong  prejudice  against  those  strange 
and  wicked  lands  beyond  the  sea,  and 
had  been  often  heard  to  declare,  when 
any  one  spoke  in  her  hearing  of  foreign 
people,  that  'Thank  Heaven,  she 
knowed  nothing  of  them  I '  and  '  Please 
God,  she'd  live  and  die  in  a  Christian 
country  ! '  She  was  a  favorite  in  the 
district,  since  she  was  chatty,  good 
natured,  and  in  no  way  held  herself  to 
be  better  than  her  neighbors,  and  had, 
besides,  what  I  have  often  noticed  in 
illiterate  people,  an  extraordinarily 
tenacious  memory  for  all  the  family  his- 
tories and  interests  of  the  district. 

"Her  husband  was  a  morose  old 
Scot,  once,  I  believe,  a  weaver,  but  at 
that  time  earning  ten  shillings  a  week 
as  a  night  watchman  in  the  streets. 
Wrinkled  like  seaweed,  with  a  mouth 
so  contracted  that  his  nose  and  chin  al- 


most met,  and  with  an  inscrutable  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes,  this  man,  who 
scarcely  ever  spoke,  had  been  in  his 
youth  a  strong  Radical,  a  member  of 
several  societies  for  the  destruction  of 
society,  and  actually  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  laboring  to  save  the  required 
sum  for  admission  to  some  Utopian 
colony  in  America,  whose  chief  law  was 
to  be  community  of  goods.  But  he  had 
met  his  fate  and  married,  and  nothing 
further  was  heard  of  this  land  of  prom- 
ise. The  ten  pounds  which  he  had 
scraped  together  for  this  project  re- 
mained in  the  savings  bank,  a  provision 
for  old  age.  This  strangely  mated 
couple  had  one  son,  a  hunchbacked 
cobbler,  who  had  hard  work  to  live,  and 
who  cherished  a  secret  dislike  towards 
his  father. 

"The  old  man  was,  I  should  think, 
the  most  silent  person  under  Heaven  ; 
but  certainly,  for  a  man  who  said  so  lit- 
tle, he  appeared  to  have  a  good  deal 
confided  to  him.  The  box,  like  a  coffin 
planted  on  end,  in  which  he  sat  out  the 
night  behind  his  brazier  of  glowing 
coals,  so  attractive  a  sight  in  the  cold, 
dark  street,  seemed  to  be  a  meeting 
place  for  wanderers  and  odd  fish  of  all 
kinds.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  over- 
hanging storages  these  night  birds 
would  appear  singly,  in  twos  and  threes, 
sometimes  in  whole  companies,  at- 
tracted like  moths  to  the  irresistible 
center  of  light  and  warmth.  Watching 
this  circle  of  haggard  faces  under  the 
impish  freaks  of  the  firelight,  one  might 
have  thought  that  this  gathering  in  the 
midst  of  heaped  timber  and  road  wreck- 
age had  the  appearance  of  a  conspiracy, 
as  if  some  dark  understanding  drew 
these  aliens  together. 

"  As  might  be  supposed,  the  queerest 
wanderers  afloat  came  to  lodge  in  that 
part  of  the  town  mariners  who  ap- 
peared at  night  from  one  end  of  the 
globe  and  set  out  in  the  morning  for 
the  other;  and  on  an  afternoon  in  winter 
two  men  came  to  the  Rovers'  Return, 
one  the  captain  of  a  small  sailing  vessel, 
surly  and  red-eyed  and  full  of  oaths,  and 
with  him  his  only  passenger,  a  lean 
bilious  looking  man  of  no  settled  oc- 
cupation. The  old  woman,  Isabel  Fergu- 
son, took  a  sudden  and  violent  dislike 
to  this  lodger,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
seeing  that  he  paid  regularly  and  gave 
no  trouble.  But  she  called  him  a  spy, 
and,  as  was  remembered  afterward,  she 
had  been  heard  to  say,  '  When  that 
man  comes  into  the  room  it's  time  for 
me  to  go  out.' 

"  The  captain  in  his  turn  had  settled 
with  himself  that  it  was  a  point  of  honor 
in  him  to  escort  his  passenger  round 
the  sights  of  the  port.  Every  day, 
therefore,  while  the  vessel  remained  in 
dock  he  and  his  friend  would  set  out  to 
see  the  sights,  and  since  these,  to  the 
sailor,  meant  often  the  red  lamps  of  the 
taverns,  their  journey  would  always  end 
in  one  of  the  innumerable  places  which 
entertain  those  engaged  in  or  attached 
to  maritime  pursuits.  Once  settled  in 
one  of  these  places  the  captain  would 
refuse  to  stir  ;  and  there  he  would  sit 
so  long  as  he  had  money  in  his  pockets, 
burning  himself  up  with  rum,  and  call- 
ing on  the  crowd  who  came  and  went 
between  the  swinging  doors  to  live  mer- 
rily, by  which  he  apparently  meant  to 
drink  deeply. 

"  Then  his  companion,  freed  from  this 
old  man  of  the  sea,  would  wander  about 
the  port,  finding  his  way  always  at 
nightfall  to  the  place  where  old  David 
Ferguson  watched  by  his  fire.  Seated 
on  a  pile  of  timber,  he  would  observe 
the  gloomy  looks  of  his  companions,  and 
with  commiseration  for  their  misfor- 
tunes, would  talk  much  of  America  and 
freedom,  of  unequal  marriage  laws,  of 
the  shackles  of  Englishmen,  of  freedom 
again  and  always  of  America,  and  once 
more  America,  until  the  circle  of  out- 
casts, who  had  nothing  to  gain  or  lose 
if  an  empire  fell,  would  sit  half  through 
the  night  in  pity  for  themselves  and 
their  mismanaged  country.  Happening 
to  pass  one  night,  and  seeing  the  close 
interest  of  the  men,  I  stayed  for  a  min- 
ute to  listen.  The  speaker  was  describ- 
ing some  ideal  State  which  existed  in 
America,  but  not  until  he  named  the 
State  did  it  occur  to  me  what  the  man 
was  after.  '  In  Utah,'  were  his  words. 
'Why  !  the  fellow's  a  Mormon,'  said  I  to 
myself ;  and  just  then  old  Ferguson, 
I  who  had  been  leaning  out  of  his  shed, 


his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  his  mouth  so 
contracted  that  it  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared altogether,  his  attitude  ex- 
pressing the  closest  attention,  bent 
down  to  reach  coal  for  his  fire,  at  the 
same  time  asking  some  question  of  the 
Mormon  which  I  did  not  hear. 

"  '  As  old  as  he  likes  to  join,'  replied 
the  man.  As  I  came  away  an  old  man 
left  the  circle  and  joined  me.  '  He's 
got  a  deal  to  say  for  himself  that  theer,' 
he  observed. 

"  'It's  none  of  it  worth  much?'  I 
asked. 

"  '  Eh,  I  don't  know.  I  pay  no  at- 
tention. I  just  sits  me  down  and  warms 
myself  as  always,  and  then  I  comes 
away  and  leaves  him  to  his  talking. 
But  he's  plenty  to  say.'  I  laughed 
and  bade  the  old  man  a  good  night,  and 
went  on  home,  thinking  no  more  of  the 
matter. 

"For  nearly  two  months,  it  seems, 
the  vessel  remained  in  dock  undergoing 
repairs,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
bibulous  captain  and  his  friend  disap- 
peared and  were  never  heard  of  again 
to  my  knowledge.  Their  place  at  the 
Rovers'  Return  was  filled  at  once  by 
other  lodgers,  and  in  a  short  time  al- 
most every  one  had  forgotten  them. 

"  It  was  about  a  month  later  that  the 
singular  incident  occurred  which  I  am 
about  to  relate  to  you.  Returning  to 
my  house  one  night  I  stood  for  a  moment 
or  two  at  the  top  of  a  street  looking 
down  upon  the  river  which,  with  its 
lights  and  signals,  had  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  illumination.  Straight  down 
the  hill  dipped  the  double  row  of  street 
lamps,  displaying  a  whirligig  of  figures 
in  the  dark  space  between.  In  front  of 
me,  upon  a  blurred  expanse  which  I 
knew  for  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
was  a  multitude  of  tiny,  twinkling 
stars,  and  stationary,  or  moving  vaguely 
about  on  the  darkness,  like  men  search- 
ing with  lanterns,  were  the  red  lights  of 
passing  steamers.  On  either  side  of  the 
river  long  rows  of  lamps  flung  a  steady 
gleam  upon  that  liquid  street ;  high 
above  them  swung  the  enormous  lan- 
tern of  the  tower,  and  far  down  the 
great  waterway  the  signal  light  flashed 
against  the  sky  swiftly,  mechanically, 
showing  the  entrance  to  ships  in  the 
channel.  Here  and  there  on  the  dim 
surface  of  the  river  troubled  blots  of 
light  were  floating  like  lamps  washed 
out  to  sea.  Behind  me,  turning  sud- 
denly, I  saw  the  moon,  a  great  yellow 
moon  rising  behind  the  chimneys  and 
adding  its  share  to  the  general  illumina- 
tion. It  was  as  if  the  streets  and  the 
heavens  were  so  many  blazing  ways 
lighting  the  wanderers  of  two  worlds  to 
the  rim  of  the  great  divining  cup  of  the 
sea  in  whose  uncertain  surface  they 
might  discern  the  phantom  shapes  and 
figures  of  futurity. 

"Suddenly,  as  I  turned  to  go  down 
the  hill,  I  became  aware  of  two  figures 
advancing  toward  me,  an  old  woman, 
bareheaded  and  making  a  moaning 
sound  as  she  walked,  and  with  her,  as 
it  seemed  guard  upon  her,  a  small 
hunchbacked  man.  I  recognized  them 
as  the  landlady  of  the  Rovers'  Return 
and  her  son,  and  as  they  came  nearer 
I  could  hear  that  the  moaning  sound, 
which  came  from  the  old  woman,  was  in 
reality  the  rapid  utterance  of  words. 
Without  looking  at  anything  round  her 
she  cried  :  '  Let  me  go  after  my  old  lad, 
I  tell  you !  I'll  not  stop  here  and  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  Oh,  my 
poor  lad,  I'll  follow  you — I'll  find  you 
somewhere — I'll  come  to  the  world's 
end  after  you  ! ' 

"  Here  the  hunchback  caught  her  by 
the  arm  and  endeavored  to  distract  her 
attention.  '  Come  back  home,  mother,' 
he  said.  '  How  can  you  find  him  in  the 
wide  world,  you  that  never  was  out  of 
this  place  in  your  life  ?  You'll  never 
find  him  on  this  side  the  grave.  He's 
left  you  for  good,  and  let  him  go — curse 
him ! ' 

"  'How  can  I  go  home?'  returned 
the  old  woman,  distracted  for  a  moment. 
'  There's  no  home  for  me  except  where 
my  old  lad  is— him  going  astray  some- 
where in  the  world  and  perhaps  on  the 
sea  this  very  night !  There's  people 
in  the  world  that'll  tell  an  old  woman 
the  road.  Oh,  my  poor  old  lad,  how 
could  you  do  it  to  me  ?  But  I'll  follow 
you,  I'll  follow  you  ! ' 

"  'Come  out  of  the  street,  mother,' 
repeated  the  son. 


"  '  It  wasn't  well  done  by  me,'  con- 
tinued the  old  woman.  '  I've  been  a  mar- 
ried woman  for  forty  years,  and  I  wish 
I  was  dead  before  I  see  this  day.' 

"  '  And  so  do  I,'  returned  the  son  ; 
'  but  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  do 
without  him.  Come  home  now,  mother, 
and  let  him  go  where  he  wants.  You've 
got  a  son  left.' 

"  'It  isn't  a  husband,' cried  the  old 
woman.  '  My  poor  old  man,  wherever 
have  you  gone  to  ?  And  with  that  they 
turned  into  an  alley  and  I  saw  them 
no  more. 

"  As  I  stood  hesitating  at  the  end  of 
the  street,  which  was  one  of  eyeless 
warehouses,  with  lamps  hung  on  the 
wall  and  niches  in  which  outcasts  were 
lurking,  two  women  came  up  the  hill 
and  stopped  not  far  from  me.  '  That's 
what  comes  of  a  man  that  never  opens 
his  mouth,'  said  one,  angrily.  'I'd 
sooner  have  a  man  that  knocks  you 
about  a  bit  than  one  of  them  that  you 
never  know  what  they're  thinking  of. 
To  leave  his  lawful  wife,  and  them  mar- 
ried forty  years  !  And  she's  never  shed 
a  tear,  nor  she  won't  go  home.  She's 
wandering  in  the  streets,  saying  she'll 
go  after  him  and  find  him,  and  she  a 
woman  of  sixty-five  !  Oh,  them  wicked 
Mormons  ! ' 

"At  that  word,  as  if  I  remembered 
some  sin  of  my  youth,  the  thought  of 
the  bilious  stranger  of  the  night  circle 
startled  me,  hit  me  with  such  a  sense 
of  catastrophe  that  I  turned  and  spoke 
to  the  woman.  '  What  is  the  matter  ?  ' 
I  asked  ;  '  what  has  happened  ?  '  Con- 
fused by  my  sudden  attack  their  story 
was  incoherent  and  fantastic  to  a  de- 
gree, but  it  amounted  to  this :  Un- 
known to  all,  possibly  even  unsuspected 
by  himself,  some  inexplicable  and  fatal 
tenacity  of  purpose  had  never  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  brain  of  the  old  Scot.  The 
passion,  which  seemed  to  have  slept  for 
forty  years,  had  been  by  the  chance 
visit  of  the  Mormon  missionary  wrought 
to  such  a  height  that  without  a  word 
he  had  gone  his  way,  leaving  home  and 
wife  at  the  age  of  seventy,  taking  with 
him  the  savings  gathered  so  many 
years  before,  voyaging  to  discover  in 
that  America  of  promise  the  fulfillment 
of  his  youthful  dream. 

"For  many  days  this  incident  haunted 
me,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sick- 
ness that  year,  and  through  the  pres- 
sure of  other  thoughts  and  much  work, 
its  outline  had  begun  to  fade,  when  one 
day,  a  bright  day  with  a  blue  sky,  I 
went  to  the  stage  to  see  the  American 
steamer  sail.  I  amused  myself  for  a 
time  in  the  keen,  alert  atmosphere, 
watching  that  meeting-place  of  all  na- 
tions. "The  tide  was  rushing  with  the 
speed  of  a  mill  sluice,  and  the  tiniest 
scrap  of  a  sail  was  visible  on  that 
buoyant  path.  The  huge  vessel  hove 
above  the  stage,  bowing  slowly  with 
the  action  of  the  tide  like  a  tethered 
horse  impatient  to  start.  In  midchan- 
nel  the  small  river  steamers  hurried 
panting  about  their  business  ;  a  great 
liner,  with  men  at  work  in  her  rigging, 
lay  a  dead  weight  on  the  water,  and  a 
line  of  barges,  uneasy  with  such  a  swell 
of  water  beneath  them,  were  towed  to 
their  quiet  dock  by  a  screaming  tug. 
On  the  stage  itself  I  watched  the  crowd 
outside  the  barriers,  the  folk  in  line  on 
the  deck  of  the  vessel,  the  trim-gloved 
officers,  the  porters  coming  and  going 
along  the  gangway  like  figures  in  a 
child's  toy  ;  then  returning  on  the  road- 
way above  the  river,  I  saw  the  scene 
from  a  higher  level,  catching  glimpses, 
across  a  deep  pit  of  green  water,  of  the 
crowd  moving  to  and  fro  against  the 
hull  of  the  great  steamer.  A  few 
seconds  more,  and  I  saw  that  the  huge 
vessel  had  moved  a  step  outward  and 
was  cautiously  feeling  her  way  like  a 
blind  creature  moving  a  step  at  a  time. 

"As  I  withdrew  my  eyes  from  the 
beautiful  creature,  they  were  caught  by 
a  ludicrous  figure  not  many  yards  from 
me.  By  my  side,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  lessening  steamer,  standing  on  tip- 
toe so  that  his  chin  just  appeared  above 
the  iron  railing,  and  holding  high  above 
his  head  with  both  hands  a  two-foot 
rule  with  a  spotted  handkerchief  flut- 
tering from  the  end,  was  my  friend  the 
hunch-backed  cobbler,  with  tears  run- 
ning down  his  face,  unheeding  every- 
thing but  that  black  steerage  deck  on 
which  it  was  impossible  longer  to  dis- 
tinguish a  single    figure.    Then  once 
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again  I  remembered  that  belated  emi- 
grant, and  understood,  as  certainly  as 
3  it  had  been  told  me,  that  somewhere 
in  the  heart  of  that  great  vessel  which 
I  had  watched  so  carelessly,  was  the 
forsaken  old  woman  who  had  never  set 
foot  outside  her  native  port,  journeying 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  on  an  impossible 
quest  over  strange  and  dreaded  waters. 
I  guessed  how  it  had  been.  The  neigh- 
bors, full  of  pity  for  her  madness,  and 
seeing  that  she  could  never  rest,  had 
gathered  a  sum  of  money  and  allowed 
her  to  set  forth  on  her  hopeless  journey. 
'So that  is  the  end  of  it,'  1  said  to  my- 
self ;  and  it  was  virtually  the  end,  for, 
though  I  was  at  some  trouble  to  dis- 
cover what  became  of  the  old  couple, 
no  one  in  the  town  ever  heard  of  them 
again.  Nor  did  the  son,  whose  poverty 
kept  him  behind,  hear ;  and,  indeed, 
when  I  think  of  it,  how  should  he,  for 
his  mother  could  not  write,  and  his 
father  had  gone  to  join  the  Mormons." — 
Macmillan's  Magazine. 


Fortune  Telling  With  Dominos. 

For  an  evening's  amusement  fortune 
telling  has  long  been  in  favor.  We 
have,  however,  grown  tired  of  cards, 
tea  leaves  and  palmistry,  and,  with  the 
approach  of  the  social  and  "sociable" 
season,  long  for  something  along  sim- 
ilar lines,  yet  possessing  the  charm  of 
novelty.  Dominos  will,  this  winter, 
supply  the  proper  medium  for  fortune 
telling,  but  they  must  never  be  con- 
sulted on  either  Monday  or  Friday. 

The  room  in  which  the  future  is  to  be 
tested  should  be  of  inky  darkness,  with 
a  half  dozen  or  more  white  lights  set  in 
the  form  of  double-three  dominos  ;  and  a 
gown  of  black  and  white  "polka  dot" 
forms  an  appropriate  costume  for  the 
"  revealer  of  destinies." 

The  dominos  should  rest  face  down  on 
a  smooth  table  of  white  marble,  or  oil 
cloth.  When  the  future  is  to  be  con- 
sulted, the  inquirer  seats  himself  at 
the  table,  shuffles  the  dominos  and 
from  them  draws  five  dominos.  From 
these  the  seer  must  connect  a  "  revela- 
tion "  of  sufiicient  detail  and  length. 
As  an  aid  the  following  rule  is  given  : 

Double-six  denotes  receipt  of  money, 
will  be  very  rich. 

Six-five  denotes  amusement  and  suc- 
cess. 

Six-four  denotes  early  marriage  and 
much  happiness. 

Six-three  denotes  constancy  and  af- 
fection. 

Six-two  denotes  orderly,  economical 
and  industrious. 

Six-one  denotes  will  marry  twice, 
rich  in  old  age. 

Six-blank  denotes  will  learn  of  death 
of  a  dear  friend. 

Double-five  denotes  will  be  very 
lucky  in  everything. 

Five-four  denotes  will  marry  poor. 

Five-three  denotes  ample  means  and 
eventual  wealth. 

Five-two  denotes  unfortunate  love 
affair. 

Five-one  denotes  an  invitation  to  an 
enjoyable  affair. 

Five-blank  denotes  avoid  gambling 
and  games  of  chance. 

Double-four  denotes  lucky  to  lovers, 
farmers  and  laborers. 

Four-three  denotes  neither  riches 
nor  poverty. 

Four-two  denotes  a  change  in  your 
circumstances. 

Four-one  denotes  you  will  be  child- 
less but  rich. 

Four-blank  denotes  quarrels  and  sep- 
ations,  never  marry. 

Double-three  denotes  immense  riches. 

Three-two  denotes  fortunate  in  love, 
marriage  and  business. 

Three-one  denotes  not  favorable. 

Three-blank  denotes  your  sweetheart 
is  deceitful. 

Double-two  denotes  thrifty  and  un- 
successful, moderately  rich. 

Two-oije  denotes  a  life  of  luxury,  but 
never  marry. 

Two-blank  denotes  poverty  and  bad 
luck. 

Double-ace  denotes  constancy  in  love 
and  marriage. 

Ace-blank  denotes  travel  in  great 
luxury. 

Double-blank  denotes  selfish,  miserly 
and  heartless.— What  To  Eat. 


The  Real  Cougar. 

Fables  aside,  the  cougar  is  a  very 
interesting  creature.  It  is  found  from 
the  cold,  desolate  plains  of  Patagonia  to 
north  of  the  Canadian  line,  and  lives 
alike  among  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the 
Andes  and  in  the  steaming  forests  of 
the  Amazon.  Doubtless  careful  inves- 
tigation will  disclose  several  varying 
forms  in  an  animal  found  over  such  im- 
mense tracts  of  country  and  living  un- 
der such  utterly  diverse  conditions. 
But  in  its  essential  habits  and  traits, 
the  big,  slinking,  nearly  uni-colored 
cat  seems  to  be  much  the  same  every- 
where, whether  living  in  mountain, 
open  plain,  or  forest,  under  arctic  cold 
or  tropic  heat.  When  the  settle- 
ments become  thick,  it  retires  to  dense 
forest,  dark  swamp  or  inaccessible 
mountain  gorge,  and  moves  about  only 
at  night.  In  wilder  regions  it  not  in- 
frequently roams  during  the  day  and 
ventures  freely  into  the  open.  Deer 
are  its  customary  prey  where  they  are 
plentiful,  bucks,  does  and  fawns  being 
killed  indifferently.  Usually  the  deer 
is  killed  almost  instantaneously,  but  oc- 
casionally there  is  quite  a  scuffle,  in 
which  the  couger  may  get  bruised, 
though,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  se- 
riously. It  is  also  a  dreaded  enemy  of 
sheep,  pigs,  calves,  and  especially  colts, 
and,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  a  big 
male  cougar  will  kill  a  full-grown  horse 
or  cow,  moose  or  wapiti.  It  is  the 
special  enemy  of  mountain  sheep.  In 
1886,  while  hunting  white  goats,  north 
of  Clark's  fork  of  the  Columbia  in  a  re- 
gion where  cougars  were  common,  I 
found  them  preying  as  freely  on  the 
goats  as  on  the  deer.  It  rarely  catches 
antelope,  but  is  quick  to  seize  rabbits, 
other  small  beasts  and  even  por- 
cupines. 

No  animal,  not  even  the  wolf,  is  so 
rarely  seen  or  so  difficult  to  get  with- 
out dogs.  On  the  other  hand,  no  other 
wild  beast  of  its  size  and  power  is  so 
easy  to  kill  by  the  aid  of  dogs.  There 
are  many  contradictions  in  its  charac- 
ter. Like  the'  American  wolf,  it  is 
certainly  very  much  afraid  of  man  ;  yet 
it  habitually  follows  the  trail  of  the 
hunter  or  solitary  traveller,  dogging 
his  footsteps,  itself  always  unseen.  1 
have  had  this  happen  to  me  personally. 
When  hungry  it  will  seize  and  carry  off 
any  dog  ;  yet  it  will  sometimes  go  up  a 
tree  when  pursued  even  by  a  single 
small  dog  wholly  unable  to  do  it  the 
least  harm.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
the  average  frontier  settler  should 
grow  to  regard  almost  with  super- 


About  half  the 
lamp  chimneys  in 
use  have  my  name 
on  them. 

All  the  trouble 
comes  of  the  other 

half  Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index,  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  l.imp. 

Macbeth,  P:tt;l;aif;h. 

HIQH-CLASS 

TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely 
fitting  apparel  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  has,  ever  since 
history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intri- 
cate than  important.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  408  Kearny  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


stition  the  great  furtive  cat  which  he 
never  sees,  but  of  whose  prowess  sin- 
ister proof  is  sometimes  afforded  by 
the  deaths,  not  alone  of  his  lesser 
stock,  but  even  of  his  milch  cow  or 
saddle  horse. 

The  cougar  is  as  large,  as  powerful, 
and  as  formidably  armed  as  the  Indian 
panther,  and  quite  as  well  able  to  at- 
tack any  man  ;  yet  the  instances  of  its 
having  done  so  are  exceedingly  rare. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  tales  to  this 
effect  are  undoubtedly  inventions.  But 
it  is  foolish  to  deny  that  such  attacks 
on  human  beings  ever  occur. — From 
"With  the  Cougar  Hounds,"  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  the  October  Scrib- 
ner's. 

For  salad  sandwiches  pepper  grass 
and  watercress  should  be  dipped  in 
French  dressing  or  salted  vinegar  be- 
fore using,  shaken  dry  and  placed  be- 
tween thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter. 


THAT  CHILD'S  EYES! 

Do  they  hurt,  twitch,  smart,  or  burn?  Glasses 
fitted  now  may  correct  a  defect  that  soon 
will  become  permanent. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

OQI   market  Street, 

vNEXT  TO  HAI-E'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND   456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO  526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON   115  East  Main  Street. 


Buy  a 

Mason  &  Hamlin 
...ORGAN... 

and  buy  it  now. 
The  Mason  &  Hamlin's  take  the  lead 
everywhere.  They  make  the  best  organs, 
consequently  their  prices  are  high,  but 
we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  a  special  line 
at  GREAT  REDUCTION. 

A  Beautiful  Mason  &  Hamlin 
for  Little  Money. 

Cash  or  monthly  payments. 
WRITE  NOW  for  catalogue  and  extra 
discounts.    A  postal  will  do. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26-28-30  O'Farrcll  St.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pianos  for 

SURPLUS  Pianos  ot 
a  first-class  make. 
For  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


BR  OBIS Nt  iiOS  Foat  St.,  Sau  ITrAUcisco. 


School  Of  Practical,  Givll,  UecbaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  Fbamcisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILLXn,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  tor  Circular. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WBIOHT,  300  I.B8. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


A  Rear 
Guaranteel 


The  guarantee  accompanying  every  i  ;igin 
"Watch  is  a  coniptete  iMotection  to  tlie 
buyer,  ajiaiiist  original  defect  in  material 
or  workmansliip.  Every 

ELGIN 

Watch 

Is  made  ot  tlie  finest  materials,  by  the  most 
skillful  merli!iilii-8  In  .\inerii-a— and  baek 
ot  (he  individual  Knaiantee  is  the  greatest 
watch  lactory  in  the  woi'kl. 
Evei  y  l-;l^Mn  \\'at<-Ii  has  the  wor<P' /;7f?ni" 
engraved  on  the  woiks.   Itooklet  tree. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin.  III. 


HOOK.ER    ««-  CO.. 
16  and  18  Dromm  St ,  Ban  FranclBco,  Oal 


Educational. 


$60.22 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON.  CAL. 

HUMPHRBYS  &  WOLPBNBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Bnalnegg 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.   Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


I 


A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST.,        R.  L.  DURHAM. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  a»<i  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you'  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

IVIERRILL- MILLER  COLLBQB, 
865  Market  Street  San  FrancUcOi  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping' and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

/V\ «  I  L  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book- 
keeper at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
865  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Produce  Market 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  30,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec,  May. 

Wednesday   70H®71H  13%®!*% 

Thursday  

Friday   71«@71X  74K@75H 

Saturday   71H®71X  74?i@75 

Monday   71)4®707t  74X®74}< 

Tuesday   71m@70H  H%®TZ% 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   35«@85«  87«@S7X 

Thursday   35X@85X  87X@37X 

Friday   %hV,®36li  37H®375« 

Saturday   36  @38H 

Monday   36H@36X 

Tuesday   36Ji@36=li 


SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
CaD  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   1  00  @  99X      1  04H@1  (A% 

Friday   I  OOH@1  00%      1  05-^ 

Saturday   1  00  @1  00«      1  Oi\@l  (H% 

Monday   1  0OH@l  OOH      1  04X@1  0*% 

Tuesday   1  00  @  99?8      1  04H@1  04 

Wednesday   99«®    1  03X@   


WHEAT. 

While  outward  appearances  have  indi- 
cated a  moderately  firm  market  for 
wheat,  when  it  came  to  the  test  of  holders 
endeavoring  to  realize  at  any  material  ad- 
vance, the  firmness  was  not  very  ap- 
parent or  pronounced.  It  looks  as  though 
shippers  were  endeavoring  to  advance 
wheat  values  in  their  own  interest,  having 
large  holdings  which  they  are  desirous  of 
unloading  at  a  profit,  and  to  this  end  are 
temporarily  depressing  ocean  freight 
rates  as  much  as  possible,  being  more  in- 
terested for  the  time  being  in  wheat  than 
in  ships.  The  wheat  they  are  specially 
nterested  in,  however,  is  their  own  and 
not  the  holdings  of  others.  Some  of  the 
cargoes  recently  cleared  from  this  port 
have  shown  a  clearance  valuation  of  over 
a  dollar  per  cental,  but  to  obtain  a  dollar 
per  cental  from  shippers  has  been  about 
impossible,  unless  for  exceptionally  choice 
lots,  wanted  in  the  filling  of  special  orders, 
or  desirable  for  topping  off  cargoes.  If 
shippers  succeed  in  getting  farmers  to 
hold  off  the  market  whQe  the  accumula- 
tions through  early  purchases  of  these 
exporters  are  being  unloaded,  they  will 
likely  then  turn  bulls  on  ships  and  bears 
on  wheat,  especially  if  in  the  meantime 
they  are  able  to  secure  under  charter  to 
arrive  a  good  many  vessels  at  compara- 
tively low  figures.  Ships  arrived  under 
charter  the  past  week  at  32s  fid,  which  is 
6s  3d  or  $1.50  per  ton  loss  than  freight 
rates  very  lately  current. 

California  Milling   1  00  @1  06 

Cal.  No.  I  shipping,  alongside   97K®  9i\ 

Oregon  Valley   97«@1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   98\@1  OSii 

Washington  Club   95   ®1  00 

OH  qualities  wheat   90  ®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations         6s6d@6s6^d  5sl0d®5sl0Md 

Freight  rates   4'2M@433is  33H®31jlis 

Local  market   10  93)£®0  961^      97H@1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.00J@99ic. 

May,  1902,  deUvery,  $1.05|@1.03J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  99i@ — c;  May,  1902,  $1.03i@  . 

FLOUR. 

The  market  is  without  noteworthy 
change  in  quotable  values  or  general  tone. 
There  is  a  fair  outward  movement,  much 
of  the  flour  being  shipped  representing 
deliveries  on  contracts.  Trade  on  local 
account  is  not  brisk.  Spot  supplies  are 
more  than  ample  for  aU  immediate  needs. 

SuperQne,  lower  grades  12  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25®S  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®S  25 

BARLEY. 

Clearances  of  this  cereal  from  this  port 
continue  on  much  the  same  liberal  scale  as 
for  some  weeks  past,  most  of  the  barley 
going  afloat  being  destined  for  Europe, 
but  shippers  are  not  purchasing  as  freely 


as  they  are  forwarding,  most  of  the  ex- 
porters having  considerable  quantities  of 
barley  which  they  secured  earlier  in  the 
season.  Values  are  being  tolerably  well 
maintained,  however,  at  -previously 
quoted  range,  both  for  brewing  and  ship- 
ping grades,  and  also  for  feed  descriptions, 
the  latter  receiving  little  attention  other 
than  on  local  account.  Call  Board  prices 
were  at  a  slightly  higher  range  than  pre- 
ceding week,  but  business  in  futures  was 
of  a  light  order. 

Peed,  No.  1  to  choice   72K@  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  824 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   97H@1  02^ 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  @  90 

OATS. 

Values  are  being  sustained  at  about 
same  range  as  current  for  several  weeks 
past,  but  buyers  are  not  taking  hold  freely 
at  full  figures.  Most  of  the  local  handlers 
are  tolerably  well  stocked,  and  do  not 
care  to  purchase  for  future  needs  to  any 
great  extent,  except  at  lower  prices  than 
have  been  yet  established  this  season. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  00  @1  10 

Gray,  conmion  to  choice   1  00  ®1  17!4 

Milling   1  15  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  82i4@l  27H 

Black  Russian   90  ®1  20 

Red   1  CO  ®l  25 

CORN. 

New  crop  California  is  offering  in  moder- 
ate quantity,  but  is  not  meeting  with 
brisk  demand,  being  mostly  too  damp  to 
be  desirable,  besides  being  held  in  most 
instances  above  the  views  of  wholesale 
operators.  Old  corn  is  salable  at  higher 
figures  than  new,  but  aside  from  a  little 
Eastern,  there  is  practically  none  on 
market. 

Large  White,  good  tocboloe   1  45  ®l  55 

Large  Yellow   1  40  ®1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  55  ®  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  50  @1  55 

RYE. 

Prices  show  no  improvement.  A  ship- 
ment of  17,954  centals,  valued  at  $14,300, 
went  afloat  this  week  for  Belgium. 

Good  to  choice,  new   72^4®  71% 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  cereal. 
Quotations  are  based  on  latest  reported 
transfers. 

Qood  to  choice   1  45  ®1  60 

BEANS. 

Arrivals  of  new  crop  continue  of  goodly 
proportions,  many  of  the  beans  coming 
forward  on  contracts,  but  there  are 
enough  being  offered  for  sale  to  give  the 
market  a  weak  tone  for  most  varieties. 
Colored  kinds  have  been  inclining  most 
against  sellers,  the  movement  outward  at 
present  being  more  of  white  beans  and 
Limas  than  of  colored  varieties.  Many  of 
the  beans  offering  are  dirty,  having  adobe 
and  other  foreign  matter  mixed  in  with 
them,  necessitating  running  them  through 
a  cleaner,  which  increases  the  cost,  in- 
cluding shrinkage,  of  about  15c.  per  cen- 
tal. Only  for  beans  in  merchantable  con- 
dition are  full  current  quotations  obtain- 
able. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  @3  60 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  fflS  25 

Lady  Washington   2  26  @2  50 

Pinks   1  95   ®2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  25   ®2  40 

Reds   3  00  @8  28 

Red  Kidney   3  00  ®3  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  40  @4  65 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Qarbanzos,  small   1  26  ®1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 

There  are  more  Green  Peas  offering 
than  there  is  immediate  need  for,  an  un- 
usually large  quantity  having  been  grown 
this  season.  The  market  is  dull  and 
weak,  with  prospects  poor  for  speedy  re- 
covery from  the  present  unsatisfactory 
condition.  NUes  Peas  are  not  in  heavy 
stock  and  are  meeting  with  moderate  de- 
mand at  existing  values. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  25  ®I  76 

Niles  Peas   1  50  01  60 

WOOL. 

Business  In  the  local  market  is  of  light 
volunie,  necessarily  so  on  account  of  very 
limited  ofiferings,  especially  of  the  kind  of 
wools  which  for  several  months  past  have 
been  receiving  the  most  attention  of  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers.  Wools  now  offer- 
ing here  are  mainly  heavy  and  defective 
fleeces,  with  some  odds  and  ends  of  other 
sorts.  Values  are  quotably  unchanged, 
but  are  largely  nominal  for  heavy  and 
defective  stock. 

SPRIRO. 

Southern,  detective,  7  mos   7  0  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  U  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 


Northern  Mountain,  free   9  @U 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  ®9 

Middle  Counties   8  ®I0 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains..;   64®  8H 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7M®  9 

HOPS. 

There  are  more  hops  offering  than  can 
be  accommodated  with  buyers  at  the 
moment  at  anything  near  full  current 
rates.  Sales  being  effected  in  the  interior 
of  this  State,  as  also  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, are  mainly  within  range  of  9@10c. 
One  party  is  reported  offering  to  ad  vance 
9@10c.  to  secure  control  of  hops  for  the 
purpos  of  forwarding  them  to  England 
and  have  them  there  sold  on  joint  account. 

Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  ®13 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  market  for  desirable  qualities  of 
hay  is  firm  at  the  last  quoted  advance, 
with  no  lack  of  demand  at  full  current  fig- 
ures for  choice  stock.  The  last  rain 
tended  to  impart  increased  strength  to 
the  market  for  best  grades.  Seriously 
damaged  and  defective  stock  has  to  go  at 
comparatively  low  figures.  That  choice 
hay  will  rule  lower  this  Winter  than  now 
quoted  is  not  probable.  Straw  is  not  in 
heavy  receipt  and  is  selling  to  fair  ad- 
vantage. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  00@12  £0 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®11  50 

Oat   6  50®  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Barley   5  50®  8  00 

Alfalfa   8  00@10  00 

Clover   6  SO®  8  00 

Stock   8  00®  6  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   35®  47H 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  is  in  fair  receipt  and  is  inclining  in 
favor  of  buyers,  although  in  the  matter  of 
quotable  values  no  pronounced  changes 
have  been  effected.  Middlings  and  Shorts 
are  held  about  as  last  quoted,  with  sup- 
plies and  demand  both  light.  Rolled  Bar- 
ley rules  steady.  Prices  for  Milled  Corn 
are  tending  to  lower  levels. 

Bran,  *  ton   19  C0@20  00 

Middlings   20  00@21  CO 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  .■iO®20  50 

Barley,  Rolled   16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal    33  00@33  50 

Cracked  Corn   33  50@34  00 

SEEDS. 

Business  in  Mustard  Seed  is  reported  to 
be  of  fair  volume  at  previously  quoted 
rates.  Spot  stocks  and  offerings  are  by 
no  means  heavy.  Not  much  Flaxseed  ar- 
riving. Bird  seed  is  steadily  held,  with 
only  moderate  supplies,  but  sufficient  for 
current  needs. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   S  65® 8  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  15@3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  85@3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3>i®  34 

Rape   lii®  2X 

Hemp   3>i@  84 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

There  is  very  little  now  doing  in  this  de- 
partment, and  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  market  will  continue  lifeless  for  some 
weeks.  Values  remain  nominally  as  pre- 
viously quoted. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7}<®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  23x36,  spot. . .  7  ®~ 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  35  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  34  lbs  83  @3( 

Fleece  Twine   84®— 

Gunnies   — @— 

Bean  Bags   54®  5X 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6^,  6,  64 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  74 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Demand  for  Hides  is  sufficient  to 
promptly  absorb  aU  desirable  offerings  at 
full  current  rates.  Pelts  are  without 
quotable  change,  but  inquiry  for  them  is 
not  particularly  brisk.  Tallow  stocks  are 
not  showing  appreciable  accumulations. 
Former  prices  continue  to  be  maintained. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Oullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  58  lbs   11  @ —  94® — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs         10  ®—  84®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9   ®—      8  ®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  80  D>s..  9  @—  8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  60  B)F  . .    9   @—      8  @— 

Slags   64@— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @—      8  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  @—      9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®—     14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  16  ®—    13  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  ®—     15  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  SO  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  00  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         I  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   176  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   80  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fi  skin   75  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   30  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  sunomer   38  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 


Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  O  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  9  64 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  9  44 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  874 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   8  @  10 

HONEY. 

Not  much  arriving  here,  nor  are  spot 
stocks  of  large  proportions,  either  of  Comb 
or  Extracted.  While  demand  is  not  brisk 
at  fiall  current  rates,  buyers  are  not  able 
to  obtain  noteworthy  concessions  in  their 
favor,  especially  where  most  desirable 
qualities  are  sought  after. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   64@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44@— 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @_ 

White  Comb,  1S>  frames  10  ®12 

Amber  Comb   7  @8 

Dark  Comb   6  ®7 

BEESWAX. 
Offerings  are  of  quite  limited  volume, 
and  buyers  willing  to  pay  full  current  fig- 
ures are  as  a  rule  found  without  difficulty. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  B>  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®28 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
No  changes  of  moment  have  been  devel- 
oped in  quotable  values  or  the  general 
tone  of  the  market  for  either  Beef,  Mutton 
or  Hogs  since  date  of  last  review.  Pack- 
ers are  handling  without  trouble  all  the 
hogs  they  are  securing  at  current  figures. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          6  @  64 

Beef,  second  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   64®  

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   64®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5%®  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   b\®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5%®  5H 

Hogs,  country  dressed   IH®  74 

Veal,  small,  'pa   7  @9 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   7  ®— 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   74®  8 

POULTRY. 

The  same  weak  and  depressed  condition 
of  the  poultry  market,  noted  in  last  re- 
view, has  since  then  continued  to  be  ex- 
perienced most  of  the  time.  With  heavy 
arrivals  and  offerings  of  Eastern  poultry, 
and  low  prices  current  on  the  same,  there 
was  little  demand  for  California  stock. 
About  the  only  exception  was  choice  Broil- 
ers, nothing  of  consequence  to  take  the 
place  of  this  description  arriving  from  the 
East. 

Young  Turkeys,  full  grown   14   @  15 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   3  60  @4  50 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   3  50  ®4  50 

Fryers   3  25  ®3  60 

Broilers,  large   3  50  ®3  75 

Broilers,  small   3  26  ®3  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   3  00  @3  60 

Ducks,  young,  IB  dozen   3  50  ®4  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  26  ®l  SO 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®2  00 

BUTTER. 
Prices  for  all  grades  continued  within 
much  the  same  range  as  preceding  week, 
but  market  lacked  firmness,  especially  for 
other  than  most  select.  Arrivals  are  on 
the  increase,  but  the  proportion  of  choice 
to  fancy  is  not  heavy. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   28  ® — 

Creamery,  Hi sts   24  ®— 

Creamery,  seconds   21  @22 

Dairy,  select   23  ®24 

Dairy,  firsts  20  €21 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @ — 

Mixed  store   14  @16 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @21 

Pickled  Roll,  ^  lb   19  @21 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  selec*          18  @ao 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®174 

CHEESE. 
Market  for  mild  new  is  quite  firm,  such 
stock  commanding  in  a  small  way  higher 
figures  than  are  quotable.  Well  seasoned 
cheese  is  in  fair  supply,  but  is  being  in  the 
main  very  steadily  held. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   114®124 

California,  good  to  choice   104®114 

California,  fair  to  good   94®104 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   124@134 

EGGS. 

Fancy  fresh  are  not  in  large  receipt, 
neither  are  many  required  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  same  at  existing  rather  stiff 
prices.  To  command  top  figures,  the  eggs 
must  be  uniformly  large,  white,  clean  and 
faultless  in  every  respect.  Pullets'  eggs 
are  arriving  rather  freely,  and  these  do 
not  move  readily,  even  at  comparatively 
low  prices.  Cold  storage  eggs  are  now 
being  used  extensively,  with  stocks  and 
offerings  heavy,  both  of  Eastern  and  do- 
mestic. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  374®40 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  30  036 

California,  good  to  choice  store  25  030 

California,  common  to  fair  store  2240K 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   22  @96 

Cold  Storage   20  ®S8 

VEGETABLES. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  market  was 
the  improved  demand  for  Onions  and  the 
improved  prices  realized  for  same.  The 
outward  movement  was  of  quite  fair  pro- 
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portions.  Tomatoes  averaged  lower  than 
preceeding  week,  the  inquiry  being  only 
for  immediate  use.  Green  Corn  has  about 
disappeared  from  market  and  is  not  now 
quotable  in  a  regular  way.  Summer 
Squash  was  scarce  and  higher.  Prices  for 
other  vegetables  in  season  showed  little 
variation  from  those  of  previous  week. 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   IH®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  *  lb   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  fts...  50  @  75 

Cauliflower,  ^  dozen   40  @  50 

Corn,  Green,  ^  box   —  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  f(  large  crate.  —  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  *  large  box   25  @  40 

Egg  Plant,     box   40  ®  50 

Garlic,  «  ft   2  @  2/i 

Okra,  Green,  1*  tox   40  @  50 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ^  cental —  1  15  @1  40 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  ft   214®  3 

Peppers,  Green  Cblle,  *  sack   50  @  85 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  box   50  @  75 

Squash  Summer,     small  box   —  @  — 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box..  75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  1*  large  box   20  @  35 

Tomatoes,  ^  small  box   —  ®  — 

POTATOES. 
There  has  been  a  fairly  active  shipping 
demand,  mainly  for  Sacramento  river 
potatoes,  these  being  the  lowest  priced 
stock  on  market.  Values  have  not 
changed  materially,  but  the  general  tone 
has  been  firm,  and  prospects  are  that  any 
fluctuations  in  the  near  future  will  be  in 
the  main  to  stiffer  values.  Fancy  quali- 
ties have  sold  at  much  the  same  figures  as 
current  for  some  weeks  past,  the  demand 
for  this  description  at  current  rates  being 
limited  and  mainly  local. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,     100  fts   1  15  @1  40 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ^  cental. .  50  ®  85 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  In  sacks   90  @1  20 

Sweets,  new,  ¥  cental   65  ®  85 

The  Fruit  Market. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  in  fair  supply,  being  at 
present  better  represented  than  any  other 
deciduous  fruit.  The  proportion  of  choice 
to  select  stock  is  not  heavy,  and  for  this 
class  the  market  is  firm  at  quotations, 
with  prospects  of  so  continuing.  Com- 
mon and  defective  qualities  have  to  go  at 
rather  low  figures,  depending  for  custom 
principally  on  buyers  who  look  more  to 
price  than  to  quality,  and  who  will  not 
operate  at  high  or  stiff  figures.  Pears 
were  offering  in  moderate  quantity,  with 
movement  in  them  not  very  lively,  and 
for  other  than  most  select  the  market 
could  not  be  termed  favorable  to  sellers 
The  range  of  prices  for  Pears  remained 
about  as  last  quoted,  although  fancy 
Winter  Nelis  sold  above  quotations. 
Grapes  showed  reduced  receipt,  both 
Table  and  Wine  sorts,  and  tendency 
of  the  market  for  most  desirable 
stock  was  to  more  firmness,  but  no 
very  pronounced  advances  were  estab- 
lished in  quotable  rates  for  the  ordinary 
run  of  offerings.  Choice  brought  im- 
proved figures.  Persimmons  were  in  only 
moderate  stock,  but  failed  to  move  very 
rapidly,  being  mostly  rather  green  or 
hard,  and  having  to  depend  mainly  for 
custom  on  local  consumers  looking  for 
ripe  fruit.  Berries  of  most  kinds  made  a 
very  limited  display,  but  aside  from  a  few 
fancy  Longworth  Strawberries,  which 
sold  to  good  advantage,  the  market  was 
easy  in  tone,  with  inquiry  slow.  The 
Watermelon  season  is  about  ended,  and 
Cantaloupes  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  for  the  current  year. 

1  25®  1  50 
50®  1  00 
35®  50 
35®  60 
60®  1  25 
75®  1  25 
60®  85 
60® 
50® 
60® 
50® 
28  00@31  00 
25  00@28  00 
40®  75 
80®  1  00 
75®  1  50 
50®  1  00 
75®  1  00 
50®  75 
40®  66 
4  00®  6  00 
6  00®  8  00 
3  50®  5  00 
-®  - 
5®  6 


75 
75 
75 


Apples,  fancy,  ^4-tierbox  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb.  box. 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^50-lb.  box 

Apples,  green,  ^  50-lb  box  

Cantaloupes,  V  crate  

Figs,     2-layer  box  

Grapes,  Cornechon,  crate  

Grapes,  Isabella,  crate  

Grapes,  Black,  ^  crate  

Grapes,  Muscat,  crate  

Grapes,  Tokay,  *  crate  

Grapes,  Zlnfandel,  ^  ton  

Grapes,  White,  ton  

Nutmeg  Melons,  crate  

Peaches,  1^  box  

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  *  40-ft.  box. . . 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^box  

Persimmons,  ^  box  

Pomegranates,  IS  box  

Quinces,  fi  box  

Raspberries,  ^  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest. 

Strawberries,  Large,  chest  

Watermelons,  V>  100  

Whortleberries,  ^  ft  

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  has  been  little  developed  in  the 
way  of  change  or  noteworthy  feature  in 
the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  since  last  review.  Trading  is  in  the 
main  of  a  light  order  and  mostly  of  a  job- 
bing character  from  second  hands.  Stocks 
are  largely  in  control  of  the  wholesale 
dealers  and,  to  purchase  freely  of  most 
descriptions,  prices  much  the  same  as 
have  been  current  for  some  weeks  past 
would  have  to  be  paid.  Jobbers  and  re- 
tailers, either  East  or  here,  are  not  tak- 
ing hold,  however,  in  a  manner  necessary 
to  give  a  healthy  tone  to  the  market. 


Apricots  rule  fairly  steady,  with  stocks 
rather  light,  especially  of  high-grade  fruit. 
Apples  show  weakness,  although  not 
quotably  cheaper  for  evaporated  than 
last  noted.  Ordinary  sun-dried  are  lower, 
and  the  quality  of  offerings  would  at  this 
date  have  to  be  above  the  average  to  find 
ready  custom  within  range  of  the  reduced 
quotations.  Peaches  are  in  fair  supply, 
and  where  buyers  are  not  overly  exacting 
in  the  matter  of  quality,  moderate  con- 
cessions from  full  current  rates  are  obtain- 
able. Although  the  pack  of  figs  was  cur- 
tailed considerably  by  early  rains,  the 
market  at  present  is  not  firm,  the  lack  of 
strength  being  due  to  light  movement 
and  not  to  heavy  offerings.  No  great 
amount  of  activity  would  be  required, 
however,  to  impart  to  the  dried  fruit 
market  throughout  a  decidedly  improved 
tone  and,  with  the  entire  Winter  to  go 
through,  there  is  ample  time  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  better  condition  than  is 
considered  at  all  probable  by  those  in- 
clined to  be  pessimistic.  Prunes  are  being 
offered  at  such  low  figures  that  it  would 
seem  useless  to  try  to  attract  buyers  by 
making  further  cuts.  That  the  recent 
declines  have  improved  the  demand  to 
any  marked  extent  is  not  apparent.  Old 
Prunes  are  now  quoted  at  2^@2fc.  for  the 
4  sizes  and  new  are  offering  at  2|@3c.,  the 
latter  figure  for  Santa  Claras. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLBACBED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7  ®  714 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ^  ft..   8  @  814 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12!4 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7  @  714 

Apples,  50-&  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   514®  6 

Figs,  pressed   5  @  614 

Nectarines,     ft   5  ®  6y, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  ®  714 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  ®  614 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6  @  814 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  ®6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  2%®3a;  50-60s,  4@4Mc-, 

60-70S,  314@3Jic;  70-80s  ,3®3]4c  \  80-903,  214@2?ic; 

110s  and  less,  2®— c. ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop; 

Old  Prunes,  H@Mc.  less. 

COUMON  STTN-DRIED. 

Apricots   6  ®  614 

Apples,  sliced   214®  4 

Apples,  quartered   3  ®  4 

Figs,  Black   214®  3 

Figs,  White   214®  314 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®6 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  ®6 

Plums,  unpitted,  ^  ft   IH®  8W 

RAISINS. 
The  market  continues  to  show  unset- 
tled condition,  although  official  quotations 
are  unaltered.  Handlers  are  exercising 
caution  in  making  sales,  however,  it  being 
the  exception  where  there  is  desire  shown 
to  book  heavy  orders  at  current  rates. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  new  crop,  as  fixed 
by  the  Fresno  Association  and  the  Raisin  Ex- 
change: 

Descriptions. 

Loose  Muscatels — 


Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  9   @  914 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell....  7   ®  714 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell....  814®  9 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. . . .  614®  7 

Cal.  Chestnuts   8  ®1214 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  414®  514 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   514®  6 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  6 

WINE. 

It  is  too  early  for  this  season's  wines, 
and  too  late  for  last  season's  product,  so 
far  as  wholesale  transfers  from  first  hands 
are  concerned.  There  are  practically  no 
wines  of  1900  vintage  now  offering  from 
producers.  Wholesale  values  for  dry 
wines  of  1900  are  nominally  25@30c  per 
gallon.  The  market  for  this  year's  dry 
wines  is  expected  to  open  at  20@25c  per 
gallon,  and  some  very  choice  stock  will 
probably  touch  higher  figures.  Owing  to 
decreased  production,  the  market  shows 
decided  firmness,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
for  several  years  to  come  prices  will  be 
any  more  favorable  to  buyers. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


Bleached  Sultanas- 


Bleached  Thompson's— 


Fancy. 


Seeded— 


Ass'n. 

Ex. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

.  4Xc 

514c 

.  i% 

5 

3% 

414 

■  iH 

S 

■  514 

6 

.  654 

.  814 

.  614 

11 

,10 

9 

.  714 

Clusters— 


20-lb.  bxs.  20-lb.  bxs 


Imperial  $3  00  $3  00 

Dehesa                                        2  50  2  50 

Fancy                                         1  75  — 

4-crown   1  60   

London  Layers— 

2-  crown                                       1  10  1  25 

3-  crown                                          1  20  1  35 

4-  crown   1  75 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  is  quiet,  with  both  old 
and  new  crop  offering  at  reduced  figures. 
It  is  the  exception  where  new  crop  or- 
anges are  ripe  enough  to  be  palatable, 
Lemons  are  selling  at  generally  unchanged 
rates,  but  are  not  moving  very  freely. 
Limes  are  in  increased  supply  and  lower. 

Oranges-Navels,      box   3  00®4  00 

Valencias,  ^  box   3  00@4  00 

Lemons— California,  select,     box   2  5U@- 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  25 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   2  50@3  50 

Llmes-Mexloan,  *  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

Almond  market  shows  weakness,  recent 
sales  being  at  lower  prices  than  lately 
asked.  Walnuts  are  meeting  with  fair 
demand,  non-Association  stock  selling  ic. 
to  Jc.  under  Association  prices. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  17  @21 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  9  ft  — 1014@12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   714®  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell — ,.  5  @6 


rOB  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1, 1901. 


Flour,  U,  sacks  130,021 

Wheat,  centals. ..  .175,706 
Barley,  centals. ..  .250,212 

Oats,  centals   40,445 

Corn,  centals   2,310 

Rye,  centals   1,980 

Beans,  sacks   55,820 

Potatoes,  sacks  27,519 

Onions,  sacks   6,537 

Hay,  tons   3,639 

Wool,  bales   997 

Hops,  bales   665 


2.169,826 
1,942,064 
2,564,188 
443,508 
22,518 
18,165 
218.936 
467,579 
111,280 
52,693 
31,112 
4,195 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,931,024 
1,859,724 
1,988,568 
353,680 
29,685 
90,202 
195,571 
526,242 
96,153 
74,867 
16,355 
4,535 


EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   95,580 

Wheat,  centals....  150,890 
Barley,  centals....  180,023 

Oats,  centals   20 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   1,478 

Hay,  bales   40 

Wool,  pounds  112,500 

Hops,  pounds   48,904 

Honey,  cased   229 

Potatoes,  pack's. . .  1,045 


Since 
Julyl,  1901. 

1,661,242 
1,662,709 
1,778,443 
2,094 
7,992 
13,073 
4,613 
511,316 
171,944 
2,761 
14,040 


Same  time 
last  year. 

911,564 
1,719,078 
1,255,364 
40,681 

6,062 
74,023 
233,621 
236,261 
1,460 
27,359 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Oct.  30.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  6®8c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  814c  ;  choice, 
9c;  fancy, 9M®914c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Not  much  doing,  but 
values  are  fairly  steady. 

Prunes,  334®7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8V4®13c;  Moorpark,  9@13c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@914c;  peeled,  ll®15c. 


TO 


Farmers 


AND 


Storekeepers 


WRITE  TO 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

155   TOWN8END  STREET, 
SAN  FR&NCISCO, 

For  Booklet  on  Cultivation  of 

FLAX  SEED. 

You  will  find  it  of  interest  to  you. 
Postal  card  will  do. 


Lar8:e  Stock  of  Tanks  on  Hand. 

on  Tanks.   Water  Tanks.   Wine  Tanks. 

Lumber  direct  from  the  woods.   THIS  MEANS 
LOW  PRICES. 


A  Healthy 
Home 

A  house  that  is  sheathed 
with  P  &  B  Building 
Paper  will  be  warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer  and 
healthy  all  the  year  round. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper 
is  placed  between  walls  and 
floors  of  frame  buildings — 
it  keeps  out  gases,  odors, 
moistures,  vermin  and 
insects. 

It  is  absolutely  odorless 
and  is  not  affected  by  cli- 
matic changes,  will  not  rot 
or  deteriorate,  but  remain 
in  perfect  condition  for 
many  years. 

If  you  want  a  good  home 
well  built,  healthful  and  not 
affected  by  climatic  condi- 
tions order  it  sheathed  with 
P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

Send  for  booklet— address  Dept.  14. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116    Battery   Street.   S.   F..  Cal. 


SHORT  LINE 


-FROM  THE- 


EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Dpholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET , 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  In  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


E.  0.  HcCORMICE, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAir, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


siiFresno  Scraper. 


4-S  Foot. 


6000  ft.  of  Pipe,  good  as  new,  at  a  bargain. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  SlocktOD,  Cal. 

Ofdco  and  Works,  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blailc«,   morritt   <fc  Towno 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Mos.  S5-57-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Log  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  OO  ^..Portland,  Or. 
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Breeders*  Directory. 


H0RSE5  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.8TE1NS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.4-yr..3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  lat  on 
2-yr.-old  In  18!'5.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  and  for  2-yr.-old8, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durbams  competing.  9.  H.  Burke, 
826  Market  St.,  S.  T. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  regrlstered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakvrood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  tor  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

'•SNOW  WHITE"  GOBBLERS  for  sale  by  C.  A. 
Stowe.  330  N.  Grant  St  ,  Stockton,  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands:  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  BREEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  330  N.  Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  by  Sweepstakes  Boar  at 
State  Pair  I'.iOl.  None  Better.  S.  P.  Llndgren  & 
Sons,  Kingaburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


W.  R.  McCASLIN,  Cosumnes.  Sacramento  Co., 
Cal.  Al  breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs. 

DR.  R.  CAUCH.  Carplnlerla,  Cal.  Registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MDKPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  508 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

Wf  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed 
Ing  yards.  Why  not  improve  your  stock.  Man'f'a  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulatinj;,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Vnast  Poulterers'  Hand- Book  and  Guide.  Price 40c. 
postpaid.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

\A//\INXED. 

About  two  carloads  of  healthy, 
thrifty  Calves  or  Yearlings. 

Address,  giving  particulars  of  breed,  age,  condi- 
tion, price,  and  shipping  point, 

D.  W.  LEWIS,      SANGER.  CAL. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Regiitered  Berkshire  Pi^s, 

$10  EACH,  OR  $75  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Angora  Goats 

Inquire  of  GEO.  W.  GIBBS  CO.,  33  Fremont  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR 
SALE 


Angora  Does 


FOR 
SALE. 

E.  V.  COWELL, 
Clarksvtlle,  El  Dorado  Co.,  Cal. 


C.  p.  Bailey  &  Sons, 

S«n  Jose,  California, " 

mporters  and  Breeders  of  A  NP  (\H  A 

THOROUGHBRED  goats 

Flock  founded  on  our  own  selections  from  first  im- 
portations into  the  United  States. 
The  only  Hew  Blood  received  In  the  Unttrd  States 
for     years  is  from  our  two  impjrlations 
KKOM  SOUTH  AFKIUA,  and 

OUR  RECEHT IMPORTATIOH  FROM  ASIA  Mllf  OR. 
Don't  Bay  Uoobtf  ul  Htock. 

100  Fine  Registered  TearliDg  Bucl^s  for  Sale. 

Catalogue  Free.   A  neat  booklet  on  the  culture 
of  Angora  Goats  tor  25  cents,  post  paid. 


NOW  !f    ™^  ™  BUY ! 

_  Nothing  Reserved 

Every  Horse  on  the  well-known  QABILAN  STOCK 
FARM,  the  property  of  Jesse  D.  Carr,  Salinas, 
is  offered  for  immediate  sale  at  a  bargain. 

\  Mr.  Carr  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  managiog  a  stock  farm,  and  has  • 

;  thrown  on  the  market  about  50  head  of  high-class  Brood  Mares,  selected  for  tbeir  ■ 

;  breeding  and  individuality,  nearly  every  one  of  them  being  standard,  and  it  is  • 

I  rarely  that  such  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  buyers  to  secure  high-class  stock  at  '• 

;  a  bargain.    In  addition  to  Brood  Mares,  Mr.  Carr  has  about  50  youngsters  from  • 

;  weanlings  to  three-year-olds,  out  of  these  great  mares  and  by  the  best  stallions  on  • 

;  this  Coast.    Many  of  them  are  entered  in  the  Pacific  Breeders'  Futurity  Stakes,  •' 

;  the  Stanford  Stake  and  the  Occident  Stake,  and  those  that  are  old  enough  are  • 

;  broken,  many  of  them  showing  speed  that  warrants  the  assumption  that  they  • 

;  will  bo  great  race  horses.  ::::::::::::• 

A  list  of  all  of  the  stock  on  the  ranch  U  belnE  prepared.      The  stock  can  be  seen  at 
the  ranch,  and  lltts  and  farther  Information  can  be  had  by  addregaing; 

J.    D.    C/\RR,^^:::::::::::::::    :::::©  Cal. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

COIVIPANY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Ft.  Worth,   San  Francisco. 


TRADE-MARK 


Single  Blackleg  Vaccine  ) 
Double  Blackleg  Vaccine  \ 
Blackleg  Vaccinating  Outfit 


Powder  Form. 


Single  Blacklegine  )  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 
Double  Blacklegine  \  Each  dose  separate. 
BLACKLEGINE"  Blacklegine  Outfit  (Needle  with  handlej,  50c. 

Dip 

Disinfectant 
Feeding  Compound 
Scour  Cure  (Alexander) 
Virus  for  Destroying  Rats 

All  well-known,  successful  remedies.     Write  for  particulars  and 

PROOFS   OF    SUCCESS.       FrEE    SAMPLE    OF    DiP    AND    DISINFECTANT    SENT  UPON 

REQUEST.    Beware  of  dangerous  imitations  of  our  vaccines. 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

=  FOR    pr^i  11  T-pv  

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  If  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  higli    It  pays  otliers  to  use  our  goods  and  it  wiil  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  '  H.  B.  &  B."  Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHIiANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  ANU  VOL.O  STU.,  BAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAI  AHSELMO,  HARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Etery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Ijarge  Number  of  Offlctally  Tested  Cows,    Bnll  CaUes  from  Great  I'r  .1  luing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  Utters. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


HUTVVBOLDX    SXOCKl  R/\RA\, 

JOSEPH    MARZEN,         -         -         .  PKOPKIETOK. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


'Vounac   Stocic    for  Sale. 


LOl/ELOCK..    IN  E  \/  A\  Drt . 


KR/\rNdS    SAIITH   Sc  CO., 


-MAITDFACTtlRKBS  OF- 


FOR    TO  W/IN    VO/ATER  \A/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irri§:ation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FKEMON'T  .STKEET,      -      -      -      -      S.\N  FRANCISCO,  CAt. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup^ 
plied  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaltum. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

six  Miles  n.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petalama  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


F»RA*INK.    FK.  /VIECHA/Vl. 
Importer  and  Itreeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.wlth- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  24  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale 


FRANK  A.  MECUAM,  importer  and  Breeder, 

bhipplDg:  FoIii'h:    PKTALUAIA  AND  SANTA 
J  OSA,  80N0MA  CO.,  CAL.. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  tjuickly  and  for  Rood. 
Flemltik'  Iin«>. ,  chumlHte,  Un- 
ion Stock  YardH,  Cblcaffo, 
have  a  remedy  that  qulc&ly 
cures  the  imist  ohwutlnate 
ca«es.  Supplied  hy  mall  under 
aixmltivewuaniutee.  Price, 
Ha.OO.  Vaiuahle  Informatlor 
and  full  partlnilani  FRKK 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
8  men,  with  axes. 

Manufactured  hy 
I.A.COOITKADTftSOn, 

7n2d  St.,Oaklanil.0al. 


GOODS. 
NETTING. 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire 
&  Iron  Works, 

17-19  PRBnONT  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KIglu  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co..  Blsln.  111. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


TRIUMPH  and 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERIA— SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

JAPAHESE  PERSIMMONS. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co., 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


MAXWELL'S  NURSERIES, 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 

TREES. 

A  GOOD  STOCK  OF 
PETITE.  IMPERIAL  AND  SUGAR  PRUNES. 
Peaches.  Apricots.  Cherries.  Pears,  etc. 

A   FEW  THOUSAND   ROOTED  RUPESTRIS 
ST.  GEORGE. 
J.    MAXWELL,  Proprietor 


NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 


Summer. 

Marjorle  Hay 
Climax 
Sharp  8  Early 


Autuiiiu. 

H.iy's  Midseason 
Mona  Hay 
Jobn  Sharp 
Lord  Wolseley 
WiUle  Sharp 


Winter. 

Gpoeral  Carrington 
Cli£Ea  Seedling 
Sharp's  Late  Red 
Sharp's  Nonsuch 
Taupake 
Carlton 

These  varieties  are  all  gnnd :  equal  to  Ribston 
Pippin,  Graveusleln.  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  vpell- 
knovfn  kinds.  They  are  not  "seedlings,"  but 
grafted  trees  on  Northern  Spy  stocks,  and  perfectly 
blight  proof.   Prompt  orders  necessary. 

Price  $1.00  per  tree.  The  set  for  $10.00.  Scions  50 
cents  a  foot,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

Distributing  Agents:  Address  Dept  IS. 

J.  \AJ.  \A/RENN  CO..  Ltd. 

615-517-519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


g  100,000^ 

FOR  SEASON  1902. 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  my  28-page 
illustrated  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  cit- 
rus trees ;  theold  sorts  and 
the  tested  new  sorts,  also 
table  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Your 
address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  one.  Address 


R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

I         San  Dimas,  California.  ^) 

Phylloxera-Resisting 
Qrape  Cuttings  and  Plants— 

RIF>ARIA 

Address  BUSH  &  SONS, 

BUSHKKKG.  MO. 


MONARCH 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

■HOOK.ER    <fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

Largest  G&n&r&l  Nursery  Stock 
on  tHe  Coast. 


THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  GOOD  REASONS  WHY  WE  OUGHT  TO  SELL  YOU 

Your  Trees  for  1901-02. 

We  have  the  finest  stock  we've  ever  grown. 

Our  three  nurseries  and  the  experimental  farms  cover 
800  acres.  One  nursery  for  Citrus  Trees,  another  for 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees.  The  third  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Olives  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 

Q  0<><>0<>0  <H><>0<>0<>0<><><><><XKX><>C  0<K>^^ 

6  f-il f    Write  for  a  copy  of  the  new  96-page  X 

6  *    Catalogue.    It's  full  of  information.  »^  x 

C>C><><)-(>0-OCK><><>-CK><><><><K>00<><^^ 

We  have  a  large,  thrifty  stock  of  the  new  Calimyrna 
Fig  Trees.  Calimyrna  Figs  took  a  GOLD  MEDAL  AT 
BUFFALO.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ, 


P.  O.  BOX  1. 


RRESINO,  C/\L. 


DIR.ECTIONS  FOF^ 

SvccEssfVL  Olive  PicKLiNq 


p 


LACE  oliTes  in  solution  composed,  2  oz.  Red  So»l 
Lve  to  one  Kalloa  water.    Kep«at  once  or  twice  to 
remove  tartness.     Rinse  th.m  thoroughly.  Re- 
place lye  solution  with  treth  irater.   Change  water  twice 
dally  until,  Judged  by  taste,   lye    is    removed  Irom 
o.lves. 

Replace  water  with  brine  composed  of  4  oz.  salt  to  1 
gal.  water,  for  two  days.  Put  In  brine  of  9  oz.  salt  to 
gallon  water  for  7  days.  Put  In  brine  10  oz.  salt  to  gallon  water  for 
IJdays.  Finally  put  the  olives  Into  brine  of  15  oz.  salt  to  gallen 
water. 

V.ssels  used  must  be  clean,  odorless,  tastelesa  White  or  earth- 
enware recommended.  Wooden  receptacles  scalded  in  boiling  water 
and  soda  will  do.  Use  small  casks,  5  to  10  gallons  preferred.  Vat  or 
cask  should  have  movable  wooden  gra  ting  1  or  2  inches  from  bottom ; 
a  close  fitting  wooden  cover  and  thick  clott  over  all.  If  olives  are 
soft  at  first,  use  brine  Immediately  after  lye  instead  of  fresh  water 
Remove  any  slime  or  scum. 


YOU  AVUST  USE 

RED-5EALLYE 
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Buffalo  Pitts  Spike  Tooth  Harrow. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

ASK.    "VOUR    DEALER    t^OR  IT. 


Real  Estate,  Etc. 


Glenn  County, 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


California, 


Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  weU-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  mUes.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfaU,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

R.  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

J.  H.  BOKE.  T.N.  MOUNT, 

Notary  Public  and 
Record  Searcher. 

MOUNT  &  BOKE, 

Real  Estate^  Insurance, 

^RECORD  SEARCHING,^ 

Have  a  large  and  complete  line  of  fine  properties 
for  sale  or  exchange 

Twenty  years'  experience  incur  line  of  business 
in  Napa  county  puts  us  in  the  front  rank  and 
makes  it  advantageous  to  purchasers  to  call  on  or 
correspond  with  us  before  buying. 

REAL  ESTATE 
AGENCY, 

SAN  LEANDRO, 

ALAHBDA  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 

This  vicinity  is  the  best  in  the  State  for 
HOMES  AND  INVESTMENTS. 
Six  miles  south  of  Oakland  and  fifteen  from  San 

Francisco.   For  information  write 
J.  LINFOOT  &  CO.,  San  Leandro,  California. 


Established  20  Years. 


Incorporated  in  1900. 


The  W.  A.  Mackindcr  Co. 

(  Incorporated  ) 


:::  dealer  in  : 


Real  ^  Estate, 

ST.  HELENA, 

NAPA  COUNTY,-^,       .  CALIFORNIA. 

Send  for  free  copy  Na-pa  Gountij  VidcuUurist, 
containing  Property  L'st. 

CONTRA  CvlSTA  COUNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 
Send  for  list.   D.  J.  WEST,  Martinez.  Cal. 


Svea Insurance  Co. 

Of    SW/E  DEIV. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD. BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTiS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor:— Tulare  Grange  met 
on  the  ISHh  at  its  hall.  An  excellent 
lunch  was  had.  It  is  found  that  these 
lunches  add  much  to  the  sociability  of 
the  meetings. 

Bro.  Shoemaker  read  a  resolution  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Bro.  John  S. 
Shellmeyer  of  Elk  Grove  Grange, 
P.  of  H.,  which  was  passed,  a  copy  of 
it  to  be  sent  to  his  family. 

The  Worthy  Master  made  a  report 
of  the  State  Grange  meeting. 

The  committee,  selected  at  the  last 
Grange  meeting,  to  arrange  a  pro- 
gramme of  subjects  and  work  for  the 
Grange  for  the  next  six  months,  re- 

The  question  box  was  opened  and  the 
subjects  mentioned  discussed:  1.  Rea- 
son for  and  Length  of  Time  in  Sulphur- 
ing Fruit.  2.  Ticks  on  Chickens.  3. 
Moths  in  the  House  and  in  Clothing. 

The  November  subject  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  Quarterly  Bulletin  is, 
"  What  Can  We  Do  to  Make  Our  Farm 
Homes  More  Convenient,  Comfortable 
and  Attractive  ?  "  with  supplementary 
subject,  "What  Books  Should  Find  a 
Prominent  Place  in  the  Farm  Home, 
and  What  of  Their  Importance  ?  " 

Bro.  Shoemaker  presented  the  officers 
of  the  Grange  with  handsome  new 
badges. 

Bro.  Beaver  moved  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Grange  is  hereby  appointed 
a  committee  of  one  to  attend  and  bring 
all  other  taxpayers  he  or  she  can  to 
the  meeting  on  Thursday  and  to  work 
for  a  compromise  with  the  holders  of 
the  district  bonds.  J.  T. 


Phosphorus  is  found  in  eggs,  fish, 
oysters,  lobsters,  game,  cheese  and 
potatoes,  and  these  should  be  freely 
eaten  by  the  brain  worker.  Another 
element  that  enters  into  body  building 
is  sulphur,  which  is  required  for  growth 
of  hair,  nails,  bones  and  cartilage.  Of 
these  there  is  so  much  found  in  eggs 
that  silver  is  darkened  by  contact 
with  them.  Curd  of  milk  and  cheese 
are  also  rich  with  sulphur.    Iron  is  also 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

 FOB  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wa^on  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 


San  Francisco. 


Sacramento. 


Los  Angeles. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

V  tor  all  tiuie  in  the 

Metal  >Vheel. 

e  make  them  In  all  sizes  and  Tarl- 
etles,  I  O  FIT  AN  V  AX  I.E.  Anv 

helifht.  anv  width  of  tire  desired, 
r'nur  wheek  are  either  direct  or 
[itHtrcer  spoke.  Can  FIT  YOVK 
WAGON  pMrcllv  mlhmt  .hai.ie. 

WO  BREAKING  DOWN. 

So  .lyliii  out.    No  teaaime  liri-s.  flieop 

becaune  they  endure.  for  "i"- 

lovoe  and  prices.    Free  upon  reipieBt. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Box  10       Quincy,  Ills. 


WHEELS 

FARM  WAGONS 


;  nizf  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.    lliibH  to  fit  any  axlp. 
No  blarliNmith'N  billH  Co  pay. 
No  tirt'8  to  re^et.  Fit  your  old  waguo 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  At  low  price.  Onr  catalogne 
telle  you  how  to  do  it.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheek 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

HaTana  (ill.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


present  in  the  blood  and  is  found  in 
most  articles  of  food,  being  most  abun- 
dant in  the  juice  of  beef,  in  eggs  and  in 
milk.  Lime  and  salt  are  also  needed 
for  the  body,  the  Ume  making  bone, 
while  salt  aids  digestion.  Lime  is  found 
in  all  grains,  in  wheat  and  in  milk. 
Nothing  is  more  healthful  for  growing 
children  than  bread  and  milk. 


Good  Times  for  Western  Farmers. 

Their  wheat  crop  is  worth  more  than 
last  year's  by  $150,000,000. 

Other  grains  represent  as  large  a 
total  value  this  year  as  last,  the  short- 
age in  yield  of  corn  being  made  up  by 
advance  in  price. 

Potatoes  are  so  high  that  the  short 
crop  will  probably  return  more  money 
to  the  farmer  than  ever  before. 

Live  stock  represents  a  value  of 
nearly  $250,000,000  over  last  year. 

Apples  and  other  fruits  are  extra- 
ordinarily high. 

The  farm  products  of  the  United 
States  this  year  are  doubtless  worth 
$400,000,000  more  than  last  year's  out- 
turn. 

The  cereals  (wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye 
and  barley)  raised  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  five  years  represent  a 
value  to  the  farmer  of  $6,250,000,000, 
or  an  increase  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000 
over  the  preceding  five  years. 

Cotton  growers  have  netted  $400,- 
000,000  more  for  the  past  five  crops 
(1901  crop  estimated)  than  for  the  pre- 
vious five  crops. 

Taking  1896  as  a  fair  basis  of  values 
during  the  late  agricultural  depression, 
nine  staple  crops  for  this  year  repre- 
sent an  increase  in  value  of  over 
$700,000,000.  Live  stock  is  worth 
$1,000,000,000  more  now  than  then. 

During  the  past  five  years  agricul- 
tural exports  have  been  $938,000,000 
greater  in  value  than  for  the  preceding 
five  years — a  gain  of  30% — while  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  have  almost 
doubled  in  value.  The  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  is  nearly  three-fold 
that  of  1892-96.  Whereas  in  the 
former  period  the  United  States  lost 
$220,000,000  m  gold,  during  the  past 
five  years  it  gamed  $192,000,000,  or  a 
net  addition  to  the  nation's  gold  supply 
of  $412,000,000.  The  total  stock  of 
gold  in  the  United  States  now  ($1,125,- 
000,000)  is  double  what  it  was  five  years 
ago,  and  the  per  capita  circulation  of 
money  ($28)  is  33%  greater  now  than 
then. 

With  a  keen  foreign  demand  for  our 
surplus,  the  American  farmer  certainly 
rejoices  in  a  glorious  prospect  for 
profits,  prosperity  and  happmess. — 
Orange  Judd  Farmer. 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WBBK  ENDING  OCT.  15,  1901. 

e»4,595  —Weighing  Machine  — J.  W.  Berry,  Ta- 
ooma,  Wash.    „ 

6g4,4(l5._SLlDlNG  DOORS— A.  &  M.  C.  J.  Bllle,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

684,598.— Boiler— M.  P.  Boss,  S.  F. 

684,494.— Valve  Gear— H.  Q.  Campbell,  Portland, 
Or. 

684,565  —AIR  COMPRESSOR  Valve— W.  H.  Caster, 

Angels  Camp,  Cal. 
684,677.— Journal  Boxes  —  J.  S.  Cook,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

6^^6it4. -Conduit  Pipe  — A.  S.  Dixon,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

684,767.— Oil  Cup— O.  C.  Duryea,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
684,501. -Gas  Gknerator— F.  C.  Faxon,  S.  F. 
684,578.— Recovering  Metals  — C.  W.  Merrill, 

Alameda,  Cal. 
684,449.— Trash  Feeder— R.  S.  Moore,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

684, 5e6.— Railway  Crossing— E.  M.  Rankin,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

684, 7-.J0.— Stanchion— R.  T.  Reld,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

684,.i9l  —Power  Head— G.  L.  Stearns,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

684,53u.— ToNGDE  Support— I.  L.  Umstead,  Cama- 
rillo,  Cal. 
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FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 


can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street.  DwlEht.  Ills. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

 4^ »  

Just  as  in  the  case  of  every  representative  exhibition  or  other  contest 
since  the  invention  of  the  Cream  Separator  twenty  years  ago,  the  De  Laval 
machines  have  maintained  their  supremacy  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
Bufialo,  having  received  the  Gold  Medal  on  Cream  Separators. 

This  is  the  highest  and  only  award  of  its  kind  on  Cream  Separators. 
One  other  make  of  machine  has  received  a  Silver  Medal  and  another  con- 
cern a  Gold  Medal  for  its  combined  exhibit  of  ci-eam  separators,  Babcock 
testers,  churns  and  other  apparatus.  With  characteristic  advertising  hon- 
esty, the  latter  concern  is  claiming  this  Gold  Medal  to  be  an  award  to  its 


separators. 

OTHER  GREAT  EXPOSITIONS. 

The  supremacy  of  the  De  Laval  machines  at  Buffalo  is  a  continuation 
of  their  triumphant  record  at  all  pievious  great  expositions.  At  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  in  189.3,  they  received  the  Gold  and  only  medal  awarded  by 
the  regular  jury  of  aw^ards  and  were  the  only  separators  u.sed  in  the  Model 
Dairy.  At  Antwerp  in  1894  and  at  Brus.sels  in  1897  they  received  the 
Grand  Prizes  or  highest  aw^ards.  At  Omaha  in  1898  they  received  the  Gold 
Medal,  and  again  at  Paris  in  1900  the  Grand  Prize  or  highest  award. 

DISGRUNTLED  COMPETITORS. 

All  kinds  of  lying  and  misrepresentation  upon  the  part  of  disgruntled 
would-be  competitors  and  imitators  cannot  change  or  detract  one  iota  from 
any  one  of  these  facts. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


1 102  Arcm  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74    CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


327  COMMISSIONEBS  St. 

MONTREAL. 


75  di  77  York  Street 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue. 
WINNIPEG. 


Prescription  Free! 

Yoa  will  find  it  in  onr  now  catalog.  It  tellR  all 
about  tlie  remedy,  and  Imw  to  use  It.    Send  for  It. 

PA<JKWOVKN  WUIV:  KKNrKCO.,  ADRIAN,  Mini. 


A  STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 

put  to  work  in  almost  any  com- 
munity will  make  more  money 
for  its  owner  than  be  can  de- 
rive from  three  or  four  times 
Capital  Invested  in  any- 
kthing  else.     It  thus 
takes  butlittle  capital 
to  get  into  an  honor- 

(able  and  profitable 
business.     They  are 
Ifloal  machines  for  water, 
 ,  oil,  pas  and  salt  wells,an(i 

are  unequalled  formakine  "bore  holes"  for  test- 
ing mineral  lands.  Drill  all  sizes  and  depths.  We 
carry  full  line  of  drill  supplies,  tools,  cables,  etc. 
Write  at  once  lor  Free  Catulociie. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Globe  Incubators 
Make  Big  Money 


Willi  ti.e  Vlohe  Ini'ubutar  thr 
ta.lur<-»-eMTy  fertile  egg  li  .liho.  It  'i  to 
eini[>U  to  o|ioral«  any  person  can  handle  it 
luccetsfully.  With  ihi  systani  of  hot  water  pii>n  for  hcatini. 
and  the  ventilailon  being  »o  perfect  It  balebe.  •tronii.r, 
healthier  ehlekiand  more  of  them  li>  the  I0<)  enip  than  any 
other.  Teachers,  preachers,  students,  professional  men.  business 
men,  farmers,  farmer's  wives,  niech,inirs  and  day  l,thorers,  with 
no  experience  and  little  money. makrtbeir  leiauro  hours  pleasant 
and  profiuble  with  Glebe  1  neuhalitr..  There  is  always  a  good  cash 
market  for  chickens  Write  for  ratal,  gue. price  1. sts  and  full  in- 
formation frea.  C.C.SHUKJIAKER.IIoi  <l»,rreeporl,llls,C.(i.A. 


JKR8ET8,  HOLSTEIN8  ft  DURBAH8.  Bred 
Bpeclally  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wllllam  MUea  ft  Co.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bzporters.  Bstabllshed  1878. 


WILLIAM  MILKS  ft  CO.,  LoB  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  imporiant  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  excliisii'fty  to  our  buslnes-*  before 
the  Patent  Omce,  intimtite  aiquaintanco 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offl- 
clal  American  reports  since  1760,  wiih 
full  copies  of  U.  H.  Patents  since  IH2. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
DEWEY,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  desiriptlon  In 
the  Mininij  and  Scifntiflc  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The  laree 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counoel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860  ) 
F»/*TENT  rtGEINTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


BERKSHIRE,  POI.AND-CHINA  ft  DDROO 
HOaij.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  MUes  ft 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Bstabllshed  in  1878. 
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1  Sharpies  "Tubular" 

I      Dairy  Separators. 

Official  Report  of  State  Authorlties.f" 

University  ofWisconsin—630Ibs  f 
per  hour;  te?t  skim  milk. .  ,01 1 
I  Conn.  Agrr.  College— 027  lbs  per  | 

I    hour;  testskim  milk  02  I 

I  Ohio  State  University — "Doinf?  I 
I  pood  work"test  skim  milk, 02I 
'  Univ.  of  Tenn. — -'Very  satisfac-  F 

tory;"test  skim  milk  trace  I 

N.  H.  Aer.  College— '-The  boys  I 
1     like  it;"  te.st  skim  milk. .,01 
I  Hatch  Experiment  Station,  Mass. — 692  lbs  | 

I    per  hour;  testskim  milk  •02  1 

i  Kansas  State  Agr.College— 660  lbs perhour; 

test  skim  milk  ,03  \ 

Pennsylvania  Atrr.Collepre — "Did  very  good  \ 

work.    It  skims  very  clean." 
University  of  Nebraska^^Runs  very  light. 
1     Doing  good  work."  j 
Tuskegee,  Ala..  Industrial  Inst.— "The  thor-  / 
I    oughness  of  skimming  is  remarkable.  f 
'  SHARPIES  CO.,  P.  Ifl.  SHARPIES,  1 

Chicago,  Ills.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Vinegar  From  Wine. 

To  THE  Editor: — We  have  quantities 
of  grapes,  but,  like  many  farmers'  house- 
holds, have  been  dependent  upon  some- 
what dubious  vinegar  from  the  grocer's. 
Will  you  kindly  state  through  your  val- 
uable columns  how  a  farmer,  or  his  wife, 
may  make  a  domestic  supply  of  vinegar 
from  grapes  ? — HOUSEWIFE,  Jackson. 

We  know  of  no  way  of  making  vinegar 
from  grapes  without  first  making  the 
grapes  into  wine.  Our  California  white 
wines  contain  from  14%  to  18%  alcohol 
according  to  where  they  have  been 
raised,  the  wines  from  the  foothills  be- 
ing much  heavier  than  those  from  the 
lower  lands,  especially  if  they  have  been 
irrigated.  For  vinegar,  you  do  not 
want  more  than  8%  or  9%  alcohol,  so 
you  have  to  add  from  three-fourths  to 
one  part  of  water  ;  the  best  is  rain  wa- 
ter, or  else  take  spring  water  and  boil 
it  for  awhile  ;  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
barrel  or  pipe,  but  don't  quite  fill  it  up; 
bore  a  hole  in  each  head  near  the 
bungstave  to  give  a  good  circulation  of 
air,  and  close  the  bunghole  with  a  bot- 
tle, neck  down  ;  keep  as  near  as  you 
can  at  a  temperature  of  from  80°  to  86° 
and  if  your  vinegar  gets  sufBciently 
sour,  draw  ol¥  and  refill,  and  it  will 
sour  much  quicker  the  next  time.  To 
create  a  quicker  fermentation  you  can 
add  some  yeast  of  any  kind,  sour  dough, 
or,  if  you  can  get  it,  mother  of  vinegar, 
in  filling  the  barrel  the  first  time — after- 
ward it  is  not  necessary. 

Wine  or  any  other  alcoholic  liquor  of 
moderate  strength  will,  if  left  to  itself 
in  contact  with  the  air,  ultimately  turn 
into  vinegar,  the  alcohol  absorbing 
oxygen,  and  being  thus  transformed 
into  acetic  acid  through  the  aid  of  a 
microscopic  organism.  This  process, 
however,  is  too  slow  to  admit  of  its 
being  adopted  in  practice,  and  several 
methods,  having  for  object  the  more 
rapid  oxidation  of  the  alcohol,  are  had 
recourse  to. 

In  Prance,  three  principal  methods 
are  adopted,  which  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows  : 

1.  The  Orleans  process. 

2.  The  German  process. 

3.  The  Luxembourg  process. 

The  Orleans  process  is  the  one  which 
was  formerly  the  most  used.  It  enables 
excellent  vinegar  to  be  made,  but  is 
somewhat  slow. 

In  the  first  place,  the  temperature  of 
the  building  in  which  the  vinegar  is  to  be 
made  must  exceed  70°  Fahr.  Provision 
must  also  be  made  for  good  ventilation. 
In  this  building  the  casks  in  which  the 
vinegar  is  to  be  made  are  placed. 
These  casks,  capable  of  containing 
about  100  gallons,  have  a  hole  about  6 
inches  in  diameter  made  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  head,  in  order  to  ad- 
mit air.  About  twenty-fire  gallons  of 
good,  strong  vinegar  are  placed  in  each 
cask,  to  which  three  gallons  of  the  wine 
to  be  acetified  is  added  every  week  un- 
til the  cask  is  half  full.  It  should  then 
be  left  alone  for  a  fortnight,  by  which 
time  it  will  be  converted  into  vinegar. 
One-half  of  this  is  then  racked  off,  and 
the  same  process  gone  through  again, 
care  being  taken  to  always  leave 
twenty-five  gallons  in  the  casks  after 
each  racking. 

The  German  or  rapid  process  differs 
considerably  from  the  above,  and  con- 
sists in  causing  the  wine,  heated  to  80° 
Fahr.,  to  trickle  slowly  over  shavings  in 
a  cask^  in  presence  of  plenty  of  air. 
The  wine  should  be  passed  three  or  four 


times  through  the  cask,  when  the 
acetification  will  be  complete. 

The  Luxembourg  process  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  former  one,  and  consists 
in  leaving  the  liquid  in  contact  with  the 
shavings — for  which  marc  (the  refuse 
of  the  vintage)  may  be  substituted — 
during  the  day,  while  this  is  exposed  to 
the  air  during  the  night.  This  result 
may  be  brought  about  in  different  ways. 
Two  casks  may  be  employed— one  con- 
taining the  marc,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  allow  of  the  entry  of  air  once  the 
liquid  has  been  removed,  and  the  other 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  latter  during  the 
the  night. 

Another  process  which  gives  very 
good  results  is  to  place  the  wine  in 
rotating  casks  which  are  filled  with 
shavings.  These  casks  are  only  one- 
quarter  or  thereabouts  filled  the  wine 
to  be  treated,  and  an  opening  is  pro- 
vided in  the  center  ol  each  head  to  allow 
the  free  entry  of  air.  These  casks 
are  turned  round  once  every  three 
hours,  thus  bringing  fresh  portions  of 
liquid  in  contact  with  the  shavings.  Al- 
though not  so  rapid  as  the  German 
method,  this  process  is  sufBciently  so 
for  practical  purposes,  in  addition  to 
which  it  presents  the  advantage  of 
causing  less  waste.  With  the  German 
process  the  loss  through  evaporation 
may  become  considerable. 

The  first,  or  Orleans  process,  is  the 
one  which  produces  vinegar  with  the 
best  flavor  and  aroma,  as  the  volatile 
perfume  ethers  formed  are  less  likely 
to  be  lost  through  evaporation. 

When  making  vinegar,  it  is  well  to 
see  that  the  wine  does  not  contain  more 
than  20%  of  proof  spirit.  If  necessary, 
it  may  reduced  by  the  addition  of 
water. 

Good  Way  Up  the  Coast. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Grant,  one  of  our  Brit- 
ish Columbia  subscribers,  sends  this 
kindly  word  :  "Of  all  the  horticultural 
papers  I  subscribe  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  is  first,  being  more  suit- 
able in  general  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  market  quotations 
alone  are  worth  many  times  the  sub- 
scription price." 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cnred 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  It 
you  must  take  Internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


BAKER'S 
TRAGELESS 
HARNESS 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


DRAFTS! 
DIRECT 


Best  farm  and  field  harness.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
thousands.  More  tlian  saves  its  cost  every  season. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  to-day. 

B.  P.  BAKER  CO.,  215  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  V. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \JU.    J/*CICe*ON    <fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANOISCO,  OAL. 


SiDokc.ui..«lpcrfl 
a  few  houi 
hickory 


If  In 


Delicious 
Cleaner,  cheaper. 
No  Bmokehoufle  nee<l''l. 
Seiirt  for  the  free  ciiciilar 
K.  Krniiser  A  Itro. 
Milton,  I'a. 


Uncle  Sam  is  Out  Again 
With  His  Blandest  Smile. 

HE  WON  THE 

Gold  Medal 

AT  THE 

Pan=American 
Exposition 

in  spite  of  the  "  would-be  competitors'  "  fiercest  opposition,  who  imagined 
that  everything  was  fixed  to  come  their  way,  and  who  had  a  lawyer  in  their 
interests  almost  constantly  at  Buffalo;  but,  oh,  what  a  disappointment  when 
they  found  that  they  were  not  the  "Only  Pebble  on  the  Beach." 

Our  "would-be  competitors,"  the  DeLaval  Separator  Co.,  rehearse  at 
great  kngth  their  view  of  how  the  U.  S.  Separator  beat  them  at  the  Pan- 
American,  but  the  fact  remains  just  the  same  that  the  U.  S.  did  beat  them 
by  its  work  in  the  Model  Dairy. 

Now,  to  draw  attention  away  from  the  actual  workings  of  the  Sepa- 
rators, these  "  would-be  competitors  "  begin  to  shout  "  fire  "  and  talk  much 
about  sparks  that  caught  in  the  roof  of  some  boiler-house,  instead  of  giving 
the  actual  tests  of  the  Separators. 

These  "would-be  competitors"  go  back  to  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago, 
and  state  "they  received  the  gold  and  only  medal  awarded  by  the  regular 
jury."  Everybody  who  knows  anything  about  that  Fair  knows  that  the 
DeLaval  Company  received  no  Gold  Medal,  and  all  they  got  was  a  Bronze 
Medal. 

It  is  true  they  did  have  the  jury  fixed  to  their  liking,  and  that  jury 
turned  everybody  down  but  themselves,  but  when  it  was  shown  to  the  Fair 
officers  that  this  jury  was  made  up  of  DeLaval  agents  and  partisans,  they 
immediately  appointed  a  new  jury,  and  that  jury  awarded  the  Ver- 
mont Farm  Machine  Company  twelve  medals  of  high- 
est merit  on  its  different  articles  of  manufacture;  twelve  times  as  many 
awards  as  our  ' '  would-be  competitors  "  the  DeLaval  Company  got. 

At  Paris,  1900,  the  DeLaval  Separator  Co.  had  no  exhibit  or  Sepa- 
rators. Their  foster-father,  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  did  have  a  big  exhibit,  but  no  prize  was  awarded  them  by  the 
regular  or  class  jury.  When  the  class  jury  was  examining  the  separators, 
our  representative  urged  that  the  separators  be  tested  to  prove  our  claims 
of  superior  merits,  and  al.so  presented  a  written  request  that  such  tests  be 
made,  but  was  informed  by  the  jury  that  the  DeLaval  Company's  foster- 
father,  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator,  objected  to  tests,  claiming  that  it  would 
take  six  months  (three  in  Winter  and  three  in  Summer)  to  make  reliable 
tests. 

Every  one  knew  this  was  only  for  a  bluff"  to  prevent  tests,  and  the  jury 
so  looked  upon  it,  and  gave  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator  no  prize,  and  the 
official  list  of  the  prizes  published  and  distributed  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
did  not  contain  any  award  to  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator  or  the  DeLaval 
Separator  Co. 

The  Aktiebolaget  Separator  Co.,  of  course,  were  dissatisfied,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Grand  or  Superior  Jury.  They  got  the  King  of  Sweden  to 
make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  jury  for  them  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  also  the  Swedish  Minister  to  1*  ranee,  and  the  Swedish 
Commissioner-General  to  the  Exposition  made  personal  appeals  to  the  Grand 
or  Superior  Jury  in  behalf  of  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator  and  its  child,  the 
DeLaval  Company,  and  made  it  a  political  matter,  so  that  it  is  now  re- 
ported that  when  the  revised  list  of  prizes,  which  is  not  yet  published,  is 
issued,  it  will  contain  notice  of  an  award  to  the  Aktiebolaget  Sepa- 
rator Co. 

The  above  statement  can  be  proved  as  correct.  The  DeLaval  Company 
and  their  foster-father  had  to  get  the  King  and  the  Minister  and  the  Com- 
missioner to  use  their  political  influence  before  they  could  get  an  award  at 
Paris,  and  then  only  on  an  appeal  to  the  Superior  or  Grand  Jury. 

We  ask  the  dairy  public  how  much  that  reflects  on  the  merits  of  the 
DeLaval  Separator,  and  who  it  is  that  does  the  "  after  pulling  and  hauling 
which  unsuccessful  exhibitors  always  resort  to  ? " 

The  United  States  Separator  has  been  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  or  the  highest  prize  at 

Every  International  Exposition 

where  it  has  been  exhibited  since  its  manufacture. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  send  illustrated  circulars  for  the  asklns:. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 
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"SELL  A  hor5E  and  buy  a  plow."  nnnn 

BENICIA  DISC  PLOWS, 

yWanu fact u red  under  the  Hancock.  Patents, 


Are  Sweeping 
All  Other 
Disc  Plows 
Before  Them. 


INo  Unnecessary 
Le\/ers. 


Are  Now  the 
Talk  of  the 
Whole  Coast. 


INo  Complicated 
Ball  Bearings. 


  BENICIA  HANCOCK  TWO-DISC  PLOW.   

IT  IS  A  WONDER  TO  THE  PLOW  WORLD. 

See  it  work  or  read  our  testimonials  and  be  convinced. 

SIMPLE,   STRONG,    LIGHT  OF  DRAFT,  EFFICIENT. 

It  has  two  levers  only.  When  once  set,  need  not  be  handled  until  The  frame  is  patented;  has  three  parts,  enabling  easy  guidance  of 

you  desire  to  raise  or  lower  the  plow.  the  plow. 

It  has  a  patented  bearing— the  simplest  in  the  world.     Ball  bear-  Notice  the  patented  spring  steel  pole  or  draw  iron.    No  plow  a 

ings  with  all  their  complications  cannot  equal  it.  success  without  it. 

THE  BENICIA.  ROTARY  DISC  is  the  only  Plow  licensed  to  be  manufactured  or  sold  on  this  coast  under  the  Hancock  Patents. 

BAKER    Sc  HA/V\ILTON, 

S/\IN    RRAINCISCO.  S/\CR/\/V\EINXO.  LOS  AINGELES. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

F='OR    r- ULL    PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St..  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts..  PORTLAND. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

FOB  ^ 

IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


^50.°°  RANGE  EOR  ^:25.°° 

TO  niTRODUCE  THE 

WII  I  AUn  ^TFPI  RANQE  lEto  every  section  of  the  United  States, , 
WIULAKU        CCt^  ^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  deliver  at  your 

depot  tree  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  I2S.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  S0x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  leches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  2IH  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Famplilet. 
Be»t  Range  mitde.  WM.  O.  WILLABD.  Msnafactnrer,  019  N.  Fonrth  <»»,, 
8t.  LonU,  Mo.  Dept.  8.   Will  iblp  O.  O.  D.  With  prlTtlece  of  euimlnatlan. 


FERTILIZERS! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS^  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OP  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

nATTSHTTP    riTTUDTC  JPr  Pfl     3i8  oalifobnia  ST..  ban  fbancisoo. 
DAl^rVXJRf  llUmivlE  OC-  i.U.«         also  at  fuesno  and  los  angelbs. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


SXJ 

Canopy  tops;  only  a  few  left.  WB  OCABANTKK  'KM  They  are  the 
kind  that  sell  for  $135.00.  You  can  have  'em  this  week  for  S8S.00. 
We  have  everything  on  wheels:  Buggies,  Carriages,  Runabout  Wagons, 
Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON.    INEFF   A  CO., 

822  MISSION  8TBEET  SAN  FBANCI80O,  OAL. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  19. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  9.  1901. 


THIRTIBTH  TEAR, 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


The  Date  Palm. 

We  recently  awarded  full  honors  to  the  Canary  Island  date  as  our  handsomest  hardy 
palm  and  gave  a  good  portrait  of  such  a  plant.  By  contrast  with  that,  the  engraving 
on  this  page  will  make  quite  clear  the  characteristic  aspect  of  the  fruiting  date,  which 
is  becoming  quite  a  common  plant  in  the  horticultural  regions  of  California  and  Arizona. 
The  present  engraving  shows  one  of  the  older  plants  brought  into  the  country  from  the 
Mediterranean  region  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ten  years  ago 
and  planted  on  the  grounds  of  the  Experiment  Station  near  Phoenix.  The  full  account  of 
this  and  a  later  information  of  date  plants  was  given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  in 
November,  1898.  A  recent  publication  of  the  Arizona  station  by  the  horticulturist, 
A.  J.  McClatchie,  shows  that  the  production  of  dates  is  coming  upon  a  commercial  basis 
in  that  Territory.  During  the  past  year  300  trees  at  the  Experiment  Station  farm 
near  PhcBnix  bore  over  500  pounds,  the  fruit  ripening  between  August  and  January. 
The  portion  placed  upon  the  market  sold  at  25  cents  per  pound,  wholesale,  at  Phoenix. 
The  seedling  trees  in  various  parts  of  Arizona  bore  last  year  40  to  200  pounds  per  tree. 

We  receive  from  time  to  time  specimens  of  fruit  from  seedling  dates  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia. Occasionally  the  fruit  is  perfect,  but  usually  imperfect  from  lack  of  pollenation. 
The  date  should  have  a  good  seed,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  but  because  the  pulp  is 
better  and  freer  from  fibrous  matter.  Growers  of  such  fruit  can  take  a  hint  from  Prof. 
McClatchie's  explanation  that  date  trees,  unlike  most  other  fruit  trees,  bear  the  two 
essential  parts  of  the  flowers  on  different  trees.  Hence  it  is  necessary  either  that 
pollen-bearing  trees  be  grown  near  fruit-bearing  trees,  or  that  pollen  be  brought  to  the 
latter.  ,  If  pollen-bearing  trees  do  not  grow  within  30  or  40  feet  of  fruit-bearing  ones,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cut  away  clusters  of  the  pollen-bearing  flowers  and  hang  them  in 
the  fruit-bearing  trees.  This  must  be  done  very  soon  after  the  female  flowers  appear, 
or  it  will  be  too  late  for  fertilization  to  take  place.  If  pollenated  too  late,  the  result 
often  is  the  development  of  a  few  of  the  later  blossoming  flowers,  while  the  rest  remain 
undeveloped  and  seedless.  It  is  not  necessary  to  depend  upon  the  pollen  produced  the 
same  year  that  it  is  desired  to  pollenate  the  female  blossoms,  since  pollen  may  be  kept 
from  year  to  year  and  dusted  upon  the  clusters  of  female  flowers  at  the  proper  time. 
After  having  made  sure  that  the  female  flowers  have  been  adequately  pollenated,  the 
date  trees  will  require  little  attention,  except  occasional  watering,  for  several  months. 

As  the  dates 
approach  their 
full  size,  it  is  im- 
portant that 
the  trees  b  e 
supplied  with  an 
abundance  o  f 
water,  it  being 


imported  Date,  Amreeyeh,  Bearing  300  Pounds  of  Fruit,  Arizona  Experiment  Station. 


Foxtail  or  Wild  Barley  (Hordeum  murlnum). 


impossible  to  give  them  too  much  water  from  the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  until  it  is 
fully  matured.  A  good  way  to  insure  a  thorough  soaking  of  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the 
trees  is  to  make  a  basin  15  to  25  feet  in  diameter,  by  excavatmg  some  of  the  soil  and 
throwing  up  a  circular  ridge,  and  then  to  fill  the  basin  with  water  about  once  a  week,  if 
the  soil  is  deep  and  light.    If  more  retentive,  less  frequent  irrigation  will  be  better. 

Foxtail  or  Wild  Barley. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  show  foxtail  to  older  Californians,  but  there  are  new-comers 
who  are  still  in  blissful  ignorance  of  this  hateful  plant.  We  call  it  hateful  because, 
though  of  some  account  as  winter  pasturage  when  young,  it  becomes  as  the  season  ad- 
vances both  a  nuisance  and  a  positive  injury.  It  has  been  in  California  a  long  time,  and 
yet  some  can  remember  when  the  fields  were  free  from  it.  Whenever  a  new  settlement 
is  made  it  soon  comes  sneaking  in  along  the  roadways  or  with  alfalfa  seed,  or  in  other 
ways  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  plant  is  a  winter  grower,  like  common  barley. 
It  grows  well  at  a  temperature  too  low  for  alfalfa,  soon  getting  possession  of  the  fields,  so 
that  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  in  some  localities  is  largely  foxtail,  and  has  to  be  fed  or 
siloed;  or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  is  burned  because  of  lack  of  stock  to  turn  it  to  ac- 
count. The  plant  has  recently  appeared  in  full  force  in  Arizona,  and  our  picture  is  from 
a  portrait  made  at  the  Arizona  Experiipent  Station.  Prof.  McClatchie  explams  in  an 
interesting  way  how  it  is  that  foxtail  holds  its  own  in  alfalfa  fields  \^hich  are  frequently 
mown  or  used  for  pasture.  When  young,  it  is  eaten  quite  freely  by  cattle,  but  as  it 
approaches  maturity  it  is  avoided  by  them,  and  thus  gets  an  opportunity  to  produce 
seed.  Even  when  grazed  quite  closely  it  manages  to  produce  short-stemmed  heads  that 
the  cattle  avoid.  The  reason  it  is  allowed  to  mature  seed  in  pastures,  as  cultivated 
barley  would  not  be,  is  that  the  grain  is  very  small  and  the  beards  very  rigid  and  very 
irritating  to  the  mouths  of  stock.  Consequently  the  wild  barley  succeeds  in  producing 
a  good  crop  of  seed  with  which  to  sow  the  ground  for  the  coming  season. 

To  eradicate  this  weed  would  be  practically  impossible,  but  much  can  be  done  to 
check  its  spread  and  to  decrease  its  prevalence.  If  all  the  wild  barley  were  destroyed 
before  ripening  seed,  there  would  be  much  less  of  it  next  season.  Much  of  that  growing 
along  roads,  fences  and  ditches  can  be  cut  and  burned.  It  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
eradicate  it  from  fields,  if  that  which  grows  elsewhere  is  permitted  to  mature  and  seed 
the  fields.  The  heads,  as  has  been  stated,  break  up  into  short  sections  that  cling  to 
animals,  to  clothing,  or  are  carried  along  by  wind  or  irrigating  water. 
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The  Week. 

Delightful  autumn  weather  has  followed  the  show- 
ers noted  last  week,  and  current  exclamation  has 
been  of  the  deliciousness  of  the  air,  the  beauty  of  the 
earth  and  water.  Everything  has  been  calculated  to 
entrance  the  sound  body  and  the  contented  mind  with 
the  joy  of  living.  Work  of  all  kinds  has  also  been 
prosecuted  with  great  advantage.  The  kicker  and 
the  croaker  certainly  have  a  hard  line  to  follow  this 
year. 

While  the  weather  is  so  fine  and  able  to  take  care 
of  itself,  we  desire  to  remind  readers  of  the  excellent 
work  which  has  been  done  all  through  the  season  of 
growth  and  harvest  by  the  officials  of  the  climate 
and  crop  service  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  re- 
sults of  their  patient  inquiry  have  appeared  on  the 
page  opposite  to  this  in  each  issue  of  our  journal, 
and  our  readers  have  never  been  so  fully  informed  on 
these  matters  as  during  the  crop  year  now  closing. 
Mr.  McAdie's  service  was  honored  recently  by  the 
Government  by  his  promotion  to  professor  in  charge  of 
the  "South  Pacific  Forecast  District."  We  used  to 
think  that  the  South  Pacific  was  chiefly  noted  for 
the  cannibal  crop,  and  it  is  a  little  jarring  to  find 
that  we  are  the  South  Pacific  ourselves.  However, 
it  will  be  easier  to  stand  the  shock  under  Prof.  Mc- 
Adie's ministrations. 


Wheat  has  started  upward  and  outward  with  much 
spirit.  Futures  are  stiff  and  advancing,  though  spot 
wheat  at  this  moment  can  only  be  reported  as  firm. 
Six  ships  carrying  about  10,000  tons  of  wheat  have 
gone  out,  and  the  same  amount  of  barley  has  also 
gone  to  New  York  and  Europe.  Barley  is  also  firm 
for  desirable  lots.  Oats  are  unchanged  except  a 
little  improvement  in  red  oats  largely  for  seed  pur- 
poses. Corn  is  upset;  free  arrivals  of  new  corn  have 
unsettled  values,  though  old  corn  remains  scarce  and 
high.  Large  white  beans  are  firmer,  as  more  are 
said  to  be  needed  to  fill  obligations.-  Limas  are  also 
firmer.  Bran  is  weak  and  lower — in  fact,  all  mill- 
feeds  are  off,  with  bran  a  little  farther  off  than  the 
others.  Hay  is  unchanged  and  firm  for  the  best, 
though  arrivals  are  free;  supplies  are  quickly 
stowed  away.  Beef  and  mutton  are  stationary. 
Hogs  are  lower  at  the  East,  and  there 
are  increased  offerings  of  domestic  hogs  here.  Pack- 
ers are  well  supplied  and  the  outlook  seems  to  run 
downward.  Butter  is  dragging  at  old  prices  and 
weak  for  all  not  up  to  grade.  Cheese  is  holding  its 
own;  there  is  not  much  mild  new  cheese  in  sight. 
Eggs  are  at  all  prices.  A  few  go  very  high  and 
from  that  down  to  cold  storage  eggs,  which  are  in 
full  supply.  Poultry  is  better  on  the  whole, 
especially  for  large  full  grown  fowls.    The  ar- 


rivals from  the  East  are  lighter.  Potatoes 
are  steady  with  a  fair  shipping  movement.  Onions 
are  slightly  higher  and  in  good  demand.  Fine  apples 
hold  up  well,  but  there  are  many  poor  ones  in  sight. 
Pears  are  about  in  the  same  fix.  Grapes  are  some- 
what rain-damaged  and  berries  are  scarce.  Dried 
fruits  are  unchanged,  except  by  a  further  cut  in 
prunes.  New  Santa  Claras  are  a  shade  below  3c  and 
the  whole  list  stands  2^c  to  a  short  3c,  according  to  lo- 
cality. Almonds  are  moving  well  at  a  slight  reduction; 
walnuts  are  steady  and  chestnuts  reported  lower  and 
weak.  New  oranges  are  in  fair  supply,  but  still  held 
to  be  too  green  in  many  cases  ;  they  sell  well  if  near 
to  ripeness.  Honey  is  steady  and  hops  are  weak. 
Wool  is  unchanged,  with  a  fair  inquiry  for  sound 
wools,  which  are  scarce  here,  and  considerable  heavy 
and  defective  wool  waiting  its  fate. 


and  tremor  of  blasting  would  injure  eggs.  It  is  now, 
unfortunately  for  .science,  announced  that  no  such 
demonstration  will  be  reached.  The  suit  has  been 
settled  by  mutual  agreement.  The  quarry  has  been 
sold  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  new  owners  have 
now  guaranteed  that  the  plant  will  be  operated  in 
such  a  way  that  no  harm  will  be  done  to  the  eggs  and 
poultry  in  the  neighborhood. 


What  the  present  generation  of  men  is  coming  to 
think  of  agricultural  science  is  seen  in  the  recent 
experience  of  those  engaged  in  the  forestry  work  of 
the  General  Government.  In  October,  1898,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
its  Division  of  Forestry,  first  offered  to  give  practical 
assistance  to  farmers,  lumbermen,  and  others,  in  the 
handling  of  their  forest  lands.  The  response  to  this 
offer  was  immediate,  and  in  three  years  private  own- 
ers of  over  4,000,000  acres  of  woodland  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  In  no  part  of  the 
country  is  wider  interest  being  shown  in  conserva- 
tive forest  management  by  private  owners  than  in 
the  Southern  States.  Up  to  date  the  amount  of  pri- 
vate lands  in  the  South  for  which  advice  in  handling 
has  been  asked  of  the  Bureau  is  1,534,000  acres,  and 
a  very  large  part  of  the  work  which  will  be  done  by 
the  Bureau  for  private  owners  in  the  immediate 
future  will  be  in  that  section.  In  addition  to  the 
work  for  private  owners,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
gives  technical  assistance  from  time  to  time  in  han- 
dling nearly  50,000,000  acres  of  United  States  forest 
reserves  and  State  lands.  It  has  its  hands  full.  Not 
only  have  the  people  throughout  the  country  shown 
interest  in  practical  forestry,  but  Congress  at  its 
last  session  so  far  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
Government's  work  in  this  line  as  to  raise  the  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry  to  the  rank  of  a  Bureau.  The  an- 
nual appropriation  was  also  increased  from  $88,520 
in  1900  to  $185,440  in  1901.  Still,  the  demands  upon 
the  Bureau  continue  to  greatly  outstrip  its  resources. 

Overland  shipments  of  deciduous  fruits  are  show- 
ing a  better  aggregate  than  was  anticipated  earlier 
in  the  season  and  the  summary  holds  many  points  of 
interest.  According  to  the  records  of  Secretary 
Maslin,  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion, the  total  shipments  of  deciduous  fruits  and 
grapes  to  Nov.  2  is  6135  cars,  against  6178  cars  to 
the  corresponding  date  last  year.  The  decrease  of 
forty-three  may  be  wiped  out  by  later  shipments. 
The  shipments  of  fruit  to  November  1  this  season 
were  made  up  as  follows:  Cherries,  98J  cars;  apri- 
cots, 177*;  peaches,  1892};  plums,  976;  pears, 
1529i;  grapes,  918i;  apples,  481;  quinces, 
12i;  nectarines,  IJ;  persimmons  (Japanese),  2; 
mixed  carloads,  24i.  Total,  6114  cars.  The 
Sacramento  Bee  notes  that  "comparison  with 
last  season's  shipments  shows  a  marked  decrease  in 
cherries  but  an  increase  of  about  500  cars  in  peaches. 
The  decrease  in  pears  is  not  far  short  of  600  cars, 
and  there  is  a  gain  of  about  100  cars  in  grapes  and  of 
about  150  in  apples."  It  seems  to  us  that  there  must 
be  a  large  falling  off  in  apricots.  With  the  apricot 
and  the  pear  crop  up  to  the  mark  and  the  other  fruits 
gaining  as  they  ought,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
push  this  branch  of  our  export  products  up  to  ten 
thousand  carloads  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  May  of  last  year  the  State  of  California,  by  the 
Attorney-General,  brought  suit  against  a  quarry 
company  operating  near  Oakland  for  an  injunction 
against  blasting,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  neighbor- 
hood was  largely  occupied  by  chicken  ranchers  the 
chicken  business  would  be  ruined  by  the  blasting  and 
concussion  of  the  ground  attending  the  loosening  of 
the  rocks  from  the  cliffs.  Eggs  would  be  addled, 
chickens  would  be  killed  by  flying  rocks  and  residence 
in  the  neighborhood  would  be  rendered  unbearable. 
The  issue  promised  to  be  an  interesting  one  and 
likely  to  settle  by  actual  evidence  how  far  the  shock 


A  Division  or  Bureau  of  Irrigation. 

During  the  last  year  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
much  improved  by  a  logical  grouping  of  allied  divis- 
ions into  bureaus,  which  correlates  their  work  in  a 
very  effective  way.  There  has  been  for  years  a 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  has  enabled  an 
able  and  energetic  man,  Dr.  Salmon,  to  direct  and 
align  the  efforts  of  several  heads  of  divisions  to  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  splendid  industry 
which  is  based  upon  various  animal  products.  A  sim- 
ilar main  division  has  recently  been  created  as  a 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
B.  T.  Galloway,  who  has  for  many  years  done  excel- 
lent service  in  the  Department,  and  is  exceptionally 
fitted  for  the  greater  responsibility  which  has  been 
placed  upon  him.  These  progressive  movements 
naturally  suggest  that  something  more  systematic 
and  logical  should  be  planned  for  the  irrigation  work 
of  the  Department. 

While  there  are  several  separate  divisions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  such  as  the  Division  of 
Soils,  which  has  to  do  with  the  fundamental  features 
of  plant  growth,  and  Divisions  of  Pomology,  Agrostol- 
ogy, of  Plant  Pathology,  etc.,  which  have  to  do  with 
the  main  groups  of  economic  plants  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, there  is  no  distinctive  division  dealing  with  the 
use  of  water  in  plant  growth.  This  is  fundamental, 
just  as  the  character  of  the  soil  is,  because  the  facts 
of  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  soil  are  directly  con- 
ditioned upon  the  presence  of  such  amount  of  water 
as  will  enable  the  plant  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
the  available  plant  food.  This  basic  principle  of  pro- 
duction is  now  coming  to  be  recognized  as  not  the 
particular  affair  of  the  so-called  arid  lands  but  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  also,  in  the  humid  regions  of  the 
country.  To  demonstrate  principles  and  to  describe 
the  best  practice  involving  these  principles  is  now 
seen  to  concern  the  whole  country  and  to  underlie 
success  in  all  features  of  our  plant  industry.  For 
these  reasons  it  seems  to  us  that,  if  it  is  to  be  within 
the  general  grouping  of  the  plant  industry, 
irrigation  should  have  divisional  segregation.  There 
seems  ample  ground,  however,  for  careful  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  indeed  irrigation,  as 
underlying  so  many  phases  of  rural  development, 
and  improvement  and  as  involving  so  many  impor- 
tant economic  and  legislative  matters,  should  not  be 
given  separate  standing  among  the  few  main 
divisions  of  the  Department  and  constitute  a  Bureau 
of  Irrigation  with  subdivisions,  that  each  branch  may 
be  placed  in  expert  hands  and  pursued  in  the  most 
enlightened  and  practical  way  toward  the  realization 
of  the  vast  benefits  which  are  easily  visible  and 
demonstrable.  This  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
carefully  examined  and  discussed  by  our  agricultural 
and  educational  organizations  and  institutions  to  the 
end  that  the  best  arrangement  of  the  matter  may  be 
attained.  We  undertake  to  present  it  in  this  writ- 
ing merely  in  a  suggestive  and  tentative  way,  con- 
tent to  be  guided  by  further  thought  and  discussion 
among  those  who  can  see  most  deeply  into  the  prob- 
lems. 

Whatever  the  conclusion  may  be  the  irrigation 
work  of  the  Department  certainly  demands  greater 
facilities  which  shall  be  distinctively  its  own.  It  has 
prospered  hitherto  under  the  wing  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  but  it  has  no  particular  fitness 
for  that  place,  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
has  a  constantly  expanding  field  of  his  own  in  which 
it  is  doing  conspicuously  good  work.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Secretary  Wilson  will  be  glad  to  give 
careful  attention  to  any  propositions  which  the  advo- 
cates of  the  advancement  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  irrigation  may  advance  and  will  make  every  effort 
to  align  them  with  his  own  plans  for  the  development 
of  his  department  of  the  general  government.  To 
this  end  the  subject  is  commended  to  the  attention  of 
our  deliberative  agricultural  bodies.  ». 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Weevily  Peas. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  ordered  1000  pounds  of  small, 
white  Canadian  field  peas  to  plant  for  green-manur- 
ing, making  a  mistake  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound, 
which  I  corrected  by  next  mail.  In  the  meantime 
they  shipped  me  1000  pounds,  a  sample  of  which  is 
enclosed  under  another  cover,  saying:  "The  very 
best  price  that  we  can  make  on  a  white,  strictly 

first-class  field  pea  is  ,  but  we  happen  to  have  a 

stock  just  as  good,  only  a  little  discolored,  so  ship 
you  the  1000  pounds."  Would  you  be  willing  to  give 
me  your  opinion  as  to  about  what  proportion  of  these 
peas  will  germinate  ?  What  is  the  best  way  to  plant 
peas  for  green-manuring,  also  for  a  commercial  crop 
on  land  where  there  is  no  other  crop? — A.,  Tehama 
county. 

The  peas  of  which  you  send  sample  are  not  merely 
discolored;  they  are  very  thoroughly  possessed  of 
weevil,  almost  every  pea  having  been  invaded  by  the 
larvae  of  this  insect.  They  would  be  well  nigh  worth- 
less for  any  purpose  except  that  to  which  you  design 
to  put  them.  They  are,  of  course,  inferior  even  for 
seed  purposes  to  good  sound  peas.  Just  what  per- 
centage will  grow  will  have  to  be  learned  by  actual 
germination.  The  insects  are  practically  all  dead. 
The  seed  has  apparently  been  subjected  to  bisulphide 
or  to  heat.  How  far  they  may  be  counted  upon  for 
germination  and  strong  growth  will  still  be  a  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  found  that  weevily  peas,  while 
they  do  not  make  as  good  plants  as  those  which  are 
not  infested,  do  in  most  cases  grow  and  under  favor- 
able conditions  produce  satisfactorily.  For  green- 
manuring  you  have  several  choices  of  methods.  The 
cheapest  is  to  sow  peas  broadcast  and  plow  them  in. 
A  better  growth  is  usually  had  by  deeper  plowing, 
sowing  and  harrowing  to  cover  the  seed.  Still  other 
growers  sow  with  a  drill  on  well  plowed  land,  culti- 
vate until  the  plants  interfere  and  then  let  them  go. 
The  latter  is  the  better  way  when  you  sow  peas  for 
a  seed  crop.  ^ 

Green  Manure  Plants. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  would  like  to  sow  something 
adapted  for  green-manuring  in  my  vineyard  this  fall. 
Two  years  ago  I  tried  red  clover,  sown  in  December, 
but  found  it  was  not  ready  to  plow  under  in  March, 
when  required.  The  soil  is  a  red  loam  and  moist.  Do 
you  know  of  anything  that  would  give  better  growth, 
while  serving  the  same  purpose,  to  be  sown  at  any 
time  from  this  date  ?  I  enclose  seed  of  an  East  In- 
dian dwarf,  beanlike  plant.  The  local  name  (Deccan), 
kulthi ;  botanical  name,  Dolichos  biflora.  In  July 
last  I  planted  the  seed  of  this  in  one  long  row,  sown 
thickly.  It  is  now  in  flower,  a  small,  delicate,  straw- 
colored  pea  as  to  shape,  and  it  is  one  dense,  low  mat 
of  growth.  The  root  is  a  wiry,  thin  taproot — not  at 
all  encouraging  in  that  respect.  Would  not  such  a 
dense  mat  of  green  stuff  plowed  under  be  of  great 
value  to  the  soil  ?  It  has  withstood  heat  and  drouth 
with  no  care  whatever.— Alfred  E.  Way,  Fresno. 

For  the  purpose  in  view  you  need  a  hardy  winter- 
growing  legume.  The  reason  you  failed  with  red 
clover  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  care  to  grow 
in  valley  winter  temperatures.  It  will  grow  in  the 
spring,  when  heat  iacreases,  but  it  is  then  too  late 
to  plow  in  to  good  advantage.  The  little  bean  you 
send  is  very  interesting,  but  this,  too,  will  not  serve 
your  purpose  unless  you  have  moisture  enough  to 
allow  it  to  make  summer  and  fall  growth.  The  plant 
will  probably  be  killed  by  the  frost  and  cannot  be 
trusted  for  winter  growth.  It  is  well  worth  trying 
further  to  note  what  summer  growth  can  be  had  on 
dry  places.  It  may  prove  a  very  valuable  forage 
plant.  For  green-manuring,  the  lupins,  the  vetches 
and  the  field  pea  are  most  promising.  No  bean  is 
hardy  enough,  unless  it  be  the  broad  bean,  which  is 
grown  as  a  horse  bean  by  our  Portuguese  people. 
That  is  quite  hardy  in  the  face  of  moderate  frosts. 
Peas,  however,  and  not  beans,  are  the  plants  for 
you  to  try. 

Resistant  Vines— Green-Manure  Plants. 

To  THE  Editor: — Is  the  Mission  grape  in  any  way 
more  resistant  than  other  varieties  ?  I  want  to 
green-manure  part  of  my  orchard  this  season.  Is 
the  field  pea  or  clover  preferable  ?  If  clover,  what 
variety,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  plant  either  ? — 
Farmer,  Porestville. 

The  Mission  vine  is  not  resistant  at  all.  Burr 
clover  is  the  best  clover  for  green-manuring  because 
it  makes  better  winter  growth.  Sweet  clover  or 
melilot  makes  good  winter  growth  and  is  commended 
for  green  manuring  in  Arizona.  Field  peas  are  most 
available  because  you  can  get  the  seed  cheaply  and 


in  any  quantity.  If  the  soil  is  not  too  heavy  you  can 
broadcast  the  peas  and  plow  them  in  rather  shallow. 
Toward  spring  plow  them  under  with  a  deeper  fur- 
row. 

Apple  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  by  this  mail  samples  of 
Red  and  White  Pearmain  apples  and  one  of  a  Belle- 
fleur.  I  would  like  to  know  the  disease  of  the  Pear- 
mains  and  if  the  work  on  the  Bellefleur  is  that  of  cod- 
lin  moth  ? — Reader,  Lompoc. 

The  burrow  at  the  eye  of  the  Bellefleur  apple  does 
not  contain  any  insect  life  at  present.  An  insect 
larva  has  been  there,  but  we  are  unable  to  tell  from 
the  debris  what  its  character  was.  If  it  was  the 
larva  of  a  codlin  moth,  it  departed  altogether  from 
the  habit  of  that  insect  by  not  penetrating  to  the  in- 
terior. The  probability  is  that  it  was  some  other 
Insect.  The  spots  on  the  Red  Pearmain  and  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  flesh  within  is  probably  the  work  of 
a  fungus.  It  looks  much  like  the  so-called  Bitter  rot, 
but  it  does  not  have  the  specific  character  of  that 
fungus.  We  have  seen  instances  of  this  trouble  occa- 
sionally, but  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  make  out 
the  character  of  it  definitely.  If  it  is  a  fungus  and 
enters  the  fruit  from  the  outside,  as  seems  certain,  a 
spray  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  is  used  for  the 
ordinary  apple  scab,  ought  also  to  reduce  the  trouble 
from  this  other  invader.  The  use  of  the  Bordeaux  is 
in  fact  all  that  we  can  suggest  as  a  fungicide,  and  if 
the  trouble  occurs  in  sufficient  amount  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  you  to  try  it,  we  would  like  to  know 
very  much  the  effect  of  such  treatment.  The  appli- 
cation should  be  made  early  in  the  growth  of  the 
apple  as  a  preventive  recourse. 

Salt  Bush  and  White  Melilot. 

To  the  Editor: — The  salt  bush  is  becoming  quite 
common  on  bare  spots  of  an  alkaline  character  in 
the  alfalfa  fields.  The  "clover"  specimen  is  a  nui- 
sance, as  nothing  eats  it,  and  it  only  grows  on  the 
best  soil.  Should  the  salt  plant,  or  weed,  be  encour- 
aged ?  It  does  not  seem  to  occupy  space  that  any- 
thing else  will  utilize. — Chester  D.  Dudley,  Los 
Banos. 

The  salt  plant  is  an  atriplex  :  one  of  the  "  salt 
bushes  "  which  are  now  coming  to  be  widely  recog- 
nized as  valuable  on  alkali  soils.  It  should  certainly 
be  encouraged  to  cover  the  alkali  spots.  It  can  be 
fed  over  by  the  stock,  for  it  is  nutritious,  and  can  be 
mown  with  alfalfa,  for  it  will  not  lower  the  hay  value 
of  that  plant.  The  clover  is  the  Bokhara  clover,  or 
white  melilot,  which  we  commented  freely  on  in  our 
issue  of  Oct.  19.  It  is  a  bad  weed  and  it  has  a  way 
of  getting  into  alfalfa  fields,  much  to  their  detri- 
ment. ^ 

Oats  and  Peas. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  wish  to  make  some  oats  and 
pea  hay  and  would  like  to  know  at  what  time  they 
are  to  be  sown,  in  what  way  and  which  variety,  and 
how  oats  and  peas  will  do  for  the  silos.  The  locality 
where  I  intend  to  get  this  crop  is  upland  bordering 
the  ocean.— Subscriber,  Santa  Cruz. 

Oats  and  peas  make  a  good  growth  for  winter 
feeding  green,  and  they  will  do  for  the  silo  if  very 
firmly  and  evenly  packed  down.  If  not,  they  are  apt 
to  spoil.  Black  oats  are  more  hardy  than  white, 
and,  as  a  rule,  less  apt  to  rust  if  you  have  hot 
weather  in  winter.  The  best  pea  is  the  common, 
round,  smooth  field  pea.  They  make  better  winter 
growth  than  the  wrinkled  peas.  Sow  the  peas  and 
oats  broadcast,  adding  about  twenty  pounds  of  peas 
per  acre  to  the  amount  of  oats  you  find  best  in  your 
region,  and  sow  whenever  the  ground  gets  moist 
enough  to  plow  well.  ^ 

Asparagus  Rust  Again. 

To  the  Editor:— Is  the  Asparagus  rust  (Pucania 
asparagi),  which  has  been  so  destructive  in  the  East- 
ern States,  now  existing  in  California  ?— Grower 
AND  Canner,  Illinois. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  asparagus  rust  has 
not  yet  been  detected  in  this  State.  We  had  an  in- 
quirv  like  yours  from  one  of  the  experiment  stations 
last  summer,  and  made  inquiry  among  growers,  but 
could  find  no  one  who  had  seen  the  disease  in  this 
State.  So  far  as  we  can  be,  without  special  investi- 
gation everywhere,  we  are  sure  that  the  trouble  is 
unknown.  It  has  certainly  not  reached  any  im- 
portance whatever  among  our  commercial  growers. 
If  any  grower  finds  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
ease on  his  plants  the  commg  season,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  specimens  for  study. 


Peach  Root  Borer. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  remedy  for 
the  peach  root  borer  ?  We  have  tried  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  but  it  does  no  good,  and  to  dig  out  the 
grubs  twice  a  year  and  not  get  more  than  half  of 
them  at  that  is  very  expensive. — Reader,  San  Jose. 

We  should  like  to  know  ourselves  what  is  the 
latest  approved  recourse  with  this  pest.  Perhaps 
some  helpful  San  Jose  reader  will  give  us  the  con- 
clusions of  the  last  season's  work.  All  the  old 
remedies  have  been  fully  discussed  in  our  columns. 
Will  some  one  bring  the  discussion  up  to  date  ? 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


I^eport  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endinif 
November  4.  1901. 

AiiBZAifPVR  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  temperature  has  been  nearly  normal,  and  no  rain 
has  fallen  since  the  first  of  the  week,  except  on  the  north- 
west coast.  Beans  on  high  ground  were  not  materially 
damaged  by  the  rain  of  last  week,  but  the  crop  on  the 
low  lands  was  seriously  injured.  Hay  was  slightly  dam- 
aged, but  grain  was  mostly  under  cover.  New  grass  has 
made  rapid  growth,  and  in  some  places  Is  high  enough 
for  grazing.  Hay  baling  continues  in  some  sections. 
Sugar  beets  are  yielding  a  good  crop  in  San  Benito 
county.  There  is  a  short  crop  of  potatoes  in  Sonoma 
county.  Heavy  dews  have  been  very  beneficial  to  vege- 
tation. Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing.  A  cor- 
respondent at  Campbell  estimates  that  the  prune  crop 
for  this  season  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  that  of  last 
year. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Nearly  normal  temperature  has  prevailed  during  the 
week,  and  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  early-sown 
grain,  pasturage  and  citrus  fruits.  Grain  is  making  rapid 
growth  and  green  feed  is  plentiful.  The  rain  of  last  week 
caused  no  damage.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  in  progress. 
Orchardists  are  pruning.  Grapes  and  deciduous  fruits 
are  all  gathered.  Oranges  have  ripened  rapidly  and 
heavy  shipments  have  been  made;  there  will  be  a  large 
crop,  superior  in  quality.    Olive  picking  is  progressing. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  warm  and  clear,  with 
cool  nights  and  heavy  dews.  Raisins  are  nearly  aU  cured 
and  under  cover;  there  was  very  little  damage  done  by 
the  rain  of  last  week.  All  other  fruits,  except  a  few 
wine  grapes,  are  gathered,  and  the  last  crop  of  grapes 
will  soon  be  disposed  of.  Oranges  are  ripening  rapidly, 
and  shipments  have  commenced;  there  will  be  a  good 
yield,  excellent  in  quality.  Early  sown  grain,  alfalfa 
and  pasturage  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  rain.  In 
some  sections  the  farmers  have  burned  off  the  stubble, 
while  others  have  plowed  it  under.  Plowing  and  seeding 
are  progressing  favorably.  Cattle  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Generally  fair  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  foggy  nights  and  mornings  along  the  coast.  The 
rain  of  last  week  did  not  injure  the  bean  crop  as  much  as 
then  estimated,  as  it  was  followed  by  warm,  clear 
weather.  Bean  threshing  is  progressing  rapidly,  and 
will  be  completed  in  about  two  weeks,  if  the  weather 
continues  favorable.  No  other  crops  were  injured  by 
the  rain,  and  orchards  and  pasturage  were  greatly  bene- 
fited. Flowing  has  commenced  in  some  places.  Oranges 
are  ripening  rapidly.  The  yield  of  hardshell  walnuts 
will  be  light.  ^ 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Rain  was  followed  by  fair, 
warm  days  and  cool  nights;  the  effect  is  shown  in  the 
coloring  of  oranges.  The  rain  put  ground  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Plowing  and  seeding  have  begun.  The  rain  was 
equal  to  irrigation  in  most  orchards. 

Eureka  Summary.— Harvesting  of  potatoes  nearly 
completed;  yield  generally  light.  Ground  is  in  good  con- 
dition for  plowing;  some  land  has  been  seeded  to  oats. 
Pasturage  is  excellent. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  November  6,  1901,  are  from  ofiQcial  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
BTATIOMS. 

Total  Ralnlall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Raln- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week... 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.04 

6  78 

7.55 

5  32 

58 

40 

Red  BluB  

.00 

3.90 

3  65 

1  58 

82 

46 

.00 

1.90 

1.82 

1.81 

78 

46 

.00 

1.42 

1,95 

2.06 

76 

50 

.GO 

1.13 

.49 

1.56 

80 

48 

.08 

1  07 

.84 

.71 

74 

44 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 
.00 

2.86 
2.00 

1.93 
.26 

2.20 
1.07 

86 
88 

44 

48 

.00 

.34 

.30 

.66 

80 

52 

.00 

.22 

.02 

1.04 

86 

48 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Frost  Fijhtinj  in  Orchard  and  Vineyard. 

In  answer  to  a  question  last  week  we  cited  the  coal 
basket  method  as  widely  approved  by  experience.  A 
fuller  account  of  what  may  be  expected  of  this 
method  in  the  way  of  cost  and  duration  of  fire  when 
these  baskets  are  compared  with  pots  of  crude  oil  is 
given  by  a  committee  appointed  by  Ontario  and 
Cucamonga  citrus  fruit  growers  to  consider  methods 
of  protection  against  damage  by  frost. 

The  first  work  of  the  committee  was  a  test  of  coal 
baskets  and  oil  pots  made  at  the  grove  of  Mr.  H. 
Little.  In  that  test  no  effort  was  made  to  ascertain 
what  change  in  temperature  was  effected,  the  ques- 
tion with  the  committee  being  whether  oil  could  be 
burned  without  damage  through  smutting  the  fruit. 
The  basket  used  was  that  ordinarily  used,  made  by 
Mr.  Copley  of  Riverside,  and  the  oil  pot  the  manu- 
facture of  Mr.  Froude  of  Covina.  The  claim  of  Mr. 
Froude  is  that  by  burning  some  kind  of  waste  in  the 
pot  to  serve  as  a  wick  there  is  not  nearly  so  much 
smut  from  the  oil,  and  by  putting  a  cover  on  the  pot 
a  considerable  part  of  the  smut  can  be  collected. 
The  oil  pots  used  could  not  be  burned  without  a  wick, 
as  they  had  holes  for  draft  2  or  3  inches  from  the 
bottom.  Some  had  draft  holes  at  the  top  to  allow 
burning  more  readily  if  a  cover  were  put  on. 

The  committee  reported  to  a  meeting  held  Sep- 
tember 10  as  follows  :  Two  coal  baskets  containing 
ten  pounds  of  coal,  six  oil  pots  with  wick  and  one 
four-pound  brick  of  eucalyptus  cuttings  and  crude  oil 
were  burned.  The  oil  pots  were  massed  so  as  to  fur- 
nish the  best  possible  chance  for  smutting  the  fruit 
and  trees.  Fresh  oil  was  poured  into  several  of  the 
pots  after  they  had  burned  for  a  time  to  increase  the 
smut.  The  coal  was  quite  readily  lit  by  pouring  a 
little  coal  oil  upon  the  kindling,  but  the  oil  lit  most 
readily.  Ten  pounds  of  coal  burned  about  four  hours, 
though  quite  a  heat  was  given  off  for  some  time  after 
that.  Two  gallons  of  oil  burned  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  but  the  heat  was  done  when  the  oil 
burned  out.  The  eucalyptus  brick  burned  out  too 
rapidly  to  be  of  practical  use. 

As  nearly  as  we  could  get  figures  as  to  the  cost, 
they  are  as  follows  :  Coal  baskets,  7}  to  8  cents  ; 
ten  pounds  of  coal  5  cents  ;  kindling,  estimated  ;  oil 
pots,  three  gallons,  25  to  30  cents  ;  wick,  if  use  sacks, 
3  cents  ;  oil,  3  cents  per  gallon.  The  cost  seems  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  coal  basket. 

For  readiness  of  lighting  the  pots  were  preferred  ; 
as  to  heat  given  off,  opinions  differed. 

Regarding  smut  from  oil  pots  :  A  partial  cover- 
ing of  the  pots  caught  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
smut,  but  the  pots  could  not  be  burned  wholly  cov- 
ered, as  the  holes  at  the  top  did  not  give  sufficient 
draft.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  holes  are 
useless,  as  they  allow  the  escape  of  the  oil,  if  there 
be  more  than  the  wick  absorbs,  and  they  are  not 
needed  for  draft.  Some  smut  was  found  on  the  leaves 
the  next  morning,  but  a  slight  wind  removed  all 
traces  of  it.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a  slight  fear 
in  the  minds  of  the  committee  that  if  oil  were  gener- 
ally used  it  might  result  in  damage. 

At  Pomona  and  Riverside. — Acting  on  this  re- 
port by  the  meeting,  Mr.  J.  W.  Freeman  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  Pomona  and  Riverside  and  get  what 
information  he  could  regarding  the  use  of  oil.  Act- 
ing on  these  instructions,  Mr.  Freeman  visited  those 
places  and  reported  at  a  meeting  held  on  Tuesday, 
September  24.  Mr.  Newerf  of  Pomona  prefers  coal 
baskets.  He  thinks  they  give  a  steadier  heat  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  smut.  He  uses  one  to  four 
trees.  His  trees  are  close.  Has  raised  the  temper- 
ature 6°.  Mr.  Meecham  of  Riverside  is  depending  on 
running  hot  water  over  his  place,  and  thinks  he  has 
an  ideal  plan  for  frost  protection.  He  has,  however, 
up  to  this  time  used  oil,  and  found  no  material  dam- 
age from  smut.  He  burns  ten  four-gallon  pots  of  oil 
to  the  acre,  without  wicks.  He  burns  the  oil  in  a 
six-gallon  pot.  Thinks  he  could  use  more  pots  to  the 
acre  with  good  results.  Mr.  Holmes  has  used  oil, 
but  prefers  coal  on  account  of  the  liability  of  oil  to 
smut.  Masses  his  baskets  somewhat  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  wind  currents.  Thinks  this  very  import- 
ant. Mr.  Twogood  uses  coal  baskets,  one  to  the 
acre. 

All  of  these  gentlemen  put  stress  upon  the  value  of 
co-operation  in  making  the  work  efl'ective  and  lessen- 
ing the  expense.  They  also  agree  upon  the  value  of 
keeping  the  ground  wet  during  the  period  of  danger 
from  frost. 

The  Decisions. — After  discussing  the  report  for  a 
time  the  meeting  voted  in  favor  of  the  use  of  coal 
baskets  as  being  cheaper  and  in  no  danger  of  smut- 
ting the  fruit.  Some,  however,  expressed  their  in- 
tention of  combining  the  methods  in  order  to  test  the 
matter  more  thoroughly,  putting  possibly  a  row  of 
large  oil  pots  across  the  north  end  of  the  lot  to  make 
a  draft  of  warm  air  downward. 

It  was  deemed  very  important  that  orders  for  bas- 
kets, pots  and  coal  be  in  at  once,  so  that  everything 
be  in  readiness  when  needed.  It  was  thought  that 
nothing  could  be  done  regarding  kindling,  but  that 
each  could  best  furnish  his  own. 

The  committee  recommend  at  least  forty  baskets 


to  the  acre.  No  plan  for  information  or  temperature 
has  been  adopted,  but  something  in  that  way  should 
be  done  before  the  frost  season  comes  on. 


Bees  and  Pear  Blight. 

The  issue  in  Kings  county  over  the  return  of  the 
bees  to  the  spread  of  pear  blight  is  attracting  atten- 
tion of  fruit  growers  everywhere.  Clarence  Wedge,  of 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  in  a  communication  to  the  Farmer, 
notes  the  fact  that  Mr.  M.  B.  Waite,  of  the  Depart- 
ment Agriculture,  holds  that  bees  and  wasps  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  spread  of  pear  blight. 
His  theory  is  that  the  disease  is  inoculated  through 
the  blossom  or  through  the  tender  ends  of  rapidly 
growing  shoots  or  through  abrasions  of  the  bark.  Mr. 
Wedge  adds:  We  have  repeated  evidence  that  blight 
might  be  inoculated  through  the  blossom,  having 
grown  the  pear  to  bearing  age  several  times  with 
scarcely  a  show  of  blight,  only  to  have  them  go  all 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  blossomed.  We  have  also 
frequently  noted  that  all  varieties  of  apple  that  are 
inclined  to  blight  will  be  affected  more  seriously  in 
the  bearing  or  blossoming  years  and  that  many 
trees,  like  the  pear,  will  scarcely  blight  at  all  until 
they  begin  to  blossom. 

Mr.  Waite  has  found  the  germs  of  pear  blight, 
and  by  covering  a  portion  of  the  blossoms  with  net- 
ting and  noting  that  none  of  the  spurs  so  covered 
were  blighted,  although  exposed  to  any  spores  that 
might  be  floating  in  the  air,  he  demonstrates  to  a 
reasonable  degree  that  the  distribution  of  the 
disease  was  by  insects  rather  than  by  the  wind. 

The  Bee  Keepers'  Side. — Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture gives  the  following  paragraphs  :  Regarding  the 
bee  and  pear  blight  question  in  central  California, 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  many  of  the  fruit 
growers  are  coming  to  (or  appear  to  be  coming  to) 
the  conviction  that  the  removal  of  the  bees  during  the 
time  the  trees  are  in  bloom  will  not  materially  abate 
the  destructive  effects  of  pear  blight  virus.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  bee  keep- 
ers in  their  convention,  to  move  the  bees  out  of  the 
region  of  the  pear  orchards  during  the  time  they 
were  in  bloom,  required  some  ratifying  action  on  the 
part  of  the  fruit  men  in  filling  out  certain  blanks. 
These  blanks  were  before  them  some  time  ago,  but 
nothing  has  been  done.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  pear  orchardists  are  not  very  sanguine  as  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  proposed  removal,  and 
many  of  them  are  fair  men,  and  therefore  disin- 
clined to  put  the  bee  keepers  to  this  unnecessary 
expense. 

I  talked  with  Prof.  Waite  (who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, originally  declared  the  bees  to  be  guilty) 
while  in  Buffalo,  regarding  this  case.  He  was  not 
sure  the  removal  of  the  bees  would  bring  about  re- 
lief, owing  to  the  presence  of  wild  bees  and  numerous 
other  insects  that  would,  undoubtedly,  spread  the 
disease.  He  was  sure,  from  extended  experiments, 
that  the  bees  were  very  necessary  for  the  fertili- 
zation and  proper  maturing  of  the  fruit,  although 
he  admitted  that  possibly  conditions  in  California 
might  be  different.  Prof.  Waite,  is  a  careful,  candid 
man,  and  a  friend  of  the  bees,  and  so  much  so  that 
he  deems  it  necessary  to  have  a  few  colonies  of  them 
in  his  own  pear  orchard,  pear  blight  or  no  pear 
blight. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  appears 
now  there  will  be  no  conflicting  of  interests  between 
the  bee  keepers  and  pear  men  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  matter  will  rectify  itself  when  the  pear  blight 
disease  loses  its  hold  or  "  runs  out,"  as  we  sincerely 
hope  it  may. 


THE  FIELD. 


A  Tomato  Contrast. 

A.  B.  C.  writes  for  the  Corning  Era  an  entertain- 
ing account  of  how  to  grow  tomatoes  without  getting 
a  crop.  He  says  that  under  the  direction  of  an  able 
and  experienced  horticulturist  several  of  the  May- 
wood  colonists  clubbed  together  and  planted  quite  a 
large  area  to  tomatoes.  The  land  was  prepared  in 
good  shape  and  the  planting  well  done.  Being  in  the 
State  of  California  they  then  dropped  the  matter, 
apparently  contented  to  "  let  nature  take  her 
course  "  while  they  spent  their  nights  and  Sundays 
figuring  how  they  would  be  able  to  spend  the  money 
that  would  soon  begin  to  flow  in  on  them  without  any 
further  exertion  of  their  own. 

How  THE  Chinaman  Does  It. — Now,  a  Chinaman 
(whom  we,  as  a  matter  of  course,  figure  as  of  an  in- 
ferior race),  when  he  wants  to  raise  things  goes  to 
them  and  sees  what  they  are  in  need  of,  and  he  is 
mighty  apt  to  give  those  things  just  what  they  are 
calling  for,  and  in  large  and  bulky  doses.  He  may 
look  like  a  graven  image,  and  apparently  have  as 
lively  an  imagination  as  a  cast-iron  pillar,  but  he 
doesn't  raise  his  products  by  inhaling  large  amounts 
of  climate  and  letting  the  products  hustle  for  their 
own  sustenance.    No,  he  gets  out  with  his  hoe,  and 


his  manure,  and  his  water  supply,  and  he  never  quits 
until  he  has  got  all  out  of  the  ground  that  it  will  give. 

How  They  Came  Out. — As  we  have  said,  our  white 
men  let  "nature  take  her  course,"  which  she  natur- 
ally did,  and  because  the  tomatoes  were  planted 
somewhat  late  and  had  no  water,  they  were  slow 
coming.  So  our  planters  set  up  the  usual  howl  that 
the  land  was  poor;  climate  not  adapted  to  tomatoes; 
sunburned  them;  blossoms  fell;  and  a  period  of  wail- 
ing and  weeping  followed,  in  which  no  thought  or  at- 
tention was  given  the  vines.  And  while  our  friends 
were  " chewing  the  rag"  with  a  knot  in  the  end, 
with  their  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  when  they  should 
have  been  on  the  vines,  a  few  quiet  and  industrious 
Chinamen,  looking  as  innocent  and  free  from  guile  as 
a  new-born  lamb,  were  silently  scooping  in  the  toma- 
toes as  fast  as  they  ripened  and  getting  good  money 
on  delivery  at  the  cannery.  The  neighbors  also  drove 
in  as  their  necessities  required  and  hauled  off  what 
they  thought  they  might  need,  for  the  flip  of  the 
ground  squirrel's  tail  indicated  a  hard  winter  ahead 
if  they  didn't  lay  in  plenty  of  tomatoes.  The  school 
children  also  found  it  a  "good  thing,"  and  filled 
themselves  and  their  buckets  on  general  principles. 

Finally  some  indiscreet  individual  called  our  friends' 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  care 
given  their  venture,  they  were  liable  to  have  un- 
counted tons  of  tomatoes,  and  they  are  now  looking 
for  a  small  boy  to  take  charge  of  the  matter  and 
make  proper  disposition  of  the  output.  Now,  the 
small  boy  will  no  doubt  gather  in  a  number  of  toma- 
toes and  chase  them  into  the  cannery,  if  he  doesn't 
pelt  them  at  rabbits  and  things;  and  the  investors 
will  no  doubt  realize  possibly  a  tenth  of  what  they 
would  if  proper  care  had  been  given  the  planting. 
In  other  words,  if  they  had  done  what  a  Chinaman 
knew  had  to  be  done,  they  would  have  had  good  re- 
turns. 

The  Chinaman  Again. — A  certain  Chinaman  was 
induced  by  the  superintendent  of  the  cannery  to 
plant  five  acres  to  tomatoes.  From  those  five  acres 
he  has  sold  to  the  cannery  over  fifty  tons  of  first- 
class  tomatoes,  at  $10  per  ton,  and  at  this  writing 
he  is  still  hauling  them  in.  Now,  what  could  have 
been  done  on  a  100-acre  patch  had  white  men  given 
the  care  and  attention  to  their  business  that  this 
Chinaman  knew  his  business  had  to  have  ?  This  sleepy- 
eyed  Celestial  seems  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  each  individual  plant  in  his  patch,  and  to  know 
about  the  day  and  hour  he  .can  depend  on  it  to  ripen 
its  fruit.  And  he  is  carrying  away  in  some  unknown 
part  of  that  garment  of  his  which  passes  for  his 
"pants"  the  good  dollars  that  ought  to  be  going 
into  a  white  man's  pocket.  But  the  white  man,  even 
with  the  advice  and  under  the  direction  of  the  able 
and  experienced  horticulturist,  failed  to  show  up  the 
stuff.    Hence  these  tears. 

Mr.  Atkins,  the  cannery  superintendent,  has  worn 
the  skin  off  his  tongue  in  spots  and  along  the  edges 
urging  the  people  to  raise  tomatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables. He  will  pack  all  he  can  get,  and  has  orders 
for  10,000  cans  if  he  can  get  them.  The  market  is 
here  for  every  box  of  tomatoes  that  can  be  raised, 
and  we  still  have  faith  in  our  belief  that  an  American, 
under  favorable  conditions,  is  as  able  and  smart  as  a 
Chinaman. 


The  Potato  Worm. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  Sept.  1,  1900, 
you  answered  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  worms  in  pota- 
toes. My  crop  was  at  the  time  affected,  as  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  same  way.  The  worms  are  so  small  that 
I  have  not  seen  them;  but  the  brown  appearance, 
showing  their  passage  into  and  through  the  potato, 
shows  in  a  large  portion  of  the  crop.  People  here 
call  it  "black  rot;"  but  the  potato  does  not  rot — it 
retains  its  condition  until  spring.  Fearing  injury  this 
year,  I  planted  in  early  spring,  to  get  the  crop  dis- 
posed of  before  it  was  attacked  by  the  moth.  But  a 
late  frost  killed  the  tops  when  4  inches  high;  so  that 
my  crop  was  late,  and  it  is  more  seriously  injured 
than  it  was  last  year.  Bliss'  Red  Triumph  is  least 
affected,  on  account,  as  I  think,  of  the  tops  being 
small  and  dying  down  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  mature, 
and  because  the  tubers  grow  deeper  in  the  ground 
than  other  sorts.  Maule's  Commercial — my  finest 
and  most  productive  potato — is  injured  worst  of  all. 

I  wisk  to  ask  :  1.  Is  it  likely  that  this  pest  will 
remain  with  us  ?  2.  Whether  the  worms  remain  in 
the  potato  until  spring,  so  that  they  would  go  with 
seed  taken  to  a  new  locality  ?  3.  Does  the  moth 
that  lays  the  eggs  feed  on  the  potato  tops,  so  that 
they  could  be  poisoned  with  Paris  green  ? 

Standish,  Lassen  county.  Thomas  Jones. 

There  will  soon  appear  from  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Berkeley  a  bulletin  giving  a  full 
account  of  this  very  destructive  insect.  The  potato 
which  is  least  affected  with  you  escapes  because  the 
tubers  are  so  low  in  the  soil  that  the  moth  cannot 
reach  them  to  deposit  eggs.  The  other  potatoes  can 
be  helped  by  hilling  up  loose  soil  about  the  stems,  to 
keep  the  tubers  from  exposure.  This  pest  will  re- 
main with  you  and  must  be  constantly  fought,  as  the 
forthcoming  bulletin  will  show.  The  insect  can  be 
carried  in  infested  potatoes,  because  the  moth  breeds 
in  confinement  in  sacks.    The  moth  does  not  feed  on 
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anything  to  speak  of.  The  worms  are  sometimes  in 
the  stems,  but  Paris  green  treatment  would  reach 
very  few,  indeed.  Protection  of  the  tuber  is  the 
proper  recourse,  and  that  we  shall  fully  explam  in  an 
early  issue. 

Rye  Grass  in  the  Stockton  l^e^ion. 

We  have  so  often  commended  the  Australian  and 
Italian  ryegrasses  for  the  Stockton  region  that  we 
are  pleased  to  find  in  the  Independent  these  state- 
ments :  As  a  sample  of  what  can  be  obtained  from 
rye  grass,  it  has  been  reported  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  at  the  Eiverside  dairy  eighty-seven 
head  of  cows  have  been  pastured  for  months  on  thir- 
teen acres  of  rye  grass,  and  they  could  no  more  than 
keep  it  down.  At  the  Riverside  dairy  nine  cows  to 
the  acre  are  being  pastured  and  the  stock  is  doing 
splendidly.  John  W.  Dougherty  of  Terminus  has  five 
or  six  acres  of  rye  grass  on  which  he  pastures  his 
sheep,  cows  and  horses,  and  all  are  kept  sleek  and 
fat.  He  considers  it  the  best  kind  of  feed.  Rye  grass 
grows  best  on  sediment  land  that  is  too  wet  for  al- 
falfa. As  it  grows  it  forms  a  heavy  sod,  similar  to 
that  formed  by  blue  grass,  and,  no  matter  how  wet 
the  soil  may  be,  this  sod  is  so  heavy  that  stock  do  not 
break  through  it  or  trample  it  into  mud. 

In  the  dairy  interests,  which  are  growing  so  rap- 
idly in  San  Joaquin  county,  rye  grass  is  destined  to 
play  a  prominent  part.  A  large  acreage  has  been 
planted  on  several  of  the  farms,  where  stock  will  be 
pastured  and  used  for  dairy  purposes.  Two  large 
companies  on  the  islands  have  taken  up  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rye  grass  for  that  cause,  and  the  owners  are 
well  pleased  with  the  result. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Electric  Pumping  for  Live  Stock  and  Irrigation. 

From  a  paper  by  Lewis  A.  Hicks, C.  E  ,  at  the  San  .Tose  convention 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Electric  Transnilsslon  Association. 

At  the  present  time  electric  power  may  be  said  to 
have  invaded  every  field  in  which  pumping  finds 
application,  so  that  the  only  limitation  imposed  upon 
its  use  is  that  of  relative  economy,  measured  in  dol- 
lars, which  any  given  combination  of  apparatus  can 
attain  as  compared  with  some  alternative  device 
actuated  by  power  other  than  electricity.  Practi- 
cally every  condition  ordinarily  met  in  pumping  work 
has  been  covered  in  the  application  of  electric  power 
to  the  numerous  pumping  machines  in  use  in  Cali- 
fornia, through  ropes,  belts,  gears  and  direct  coup- 
lings, and  while  the  disclosures  of  the  Watt  meter 
as  to  the  power  consumption  of  many  common  types 
of  pumps  are  embarrassing  to  their  makers,  the 
accurate  knowledge  now  available  to  manufacturers 
and  engineers  of  economical  results  attained  by  their 
designs  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  factor  in  secur- 
ing better  workmanship  and  more  efiicient  pumps. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  sketch  briefly  the 
more  important  uses  of  electric  power  in  this  connec- 
tion in  California,  and  to  make  some  comparative 
statements  as  to  efiiciency  of  performance. 

Feed  and  Circulating  Pumps. — The  element  of 
greater  convenience  and  small  unit  size  often  result 
in  the  use  of  steam  or  air,  more  especially  when  the 
work  is  isolated,  notwithstanding  the  well-known 
superior  economy  of  almost  any  form  of  power  pumps, 
belt  driven.  All  the  advantages  ordinarily  lost  in  this 
way  inhere  in  the  electrically  driven  power  pump, 
however  connected,  and  it  is  much  more  satisfactory 
to  carry  current  to  an  isolated  mote  than  to  pipe 
steam  to  the  same  point.  The  difiBculty  of  operating 
power  pumps  is  thus  eliminated  and  shafting  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  matter  of  variation  in  the  volume  of  delivery 
can  be  arranged  in  a  number  of  reliable  methods  to 
be  entirely  automatic  in  action,  and  a  little  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  will  overcome  apparent  difiiculties  and 
result  in  the  electric  service  being  made  the  most 
satisfactory  attainable,  both  in  efficiency  and  reli- 
ability, and  when  our  auxiliaries  are  operated  in  this 
manner,  the  net  economy  of  all  kinds  of  mechanical 
plants  will  be  greatly  improved. 

Use  of  Stock  Pumps. — Throughout  the  central 
portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  the  plane  of  satu- 
ration is  within  40  or  60  feet  of  the  surface;  and  in 
many  places  where  the  land  is  in  use  for  cattle  rais- 
ing, the  only  resource  for  drinking  water  for  cattle 
is  the  use  of  stock  wells  equipped  with  single-acting 
brass  cylinder  pumps,  the  rods  being  attached  to  one 
end  of  a  walking  beam  operated  from  a  horse-power 
sweep.  On  one  of  the  large  ranches  in  Kern  county 
there  are  over  fifty  such  pumping  stations,  each  pro- 
vided with  an  attendant,  usually  a  superannuated  old 
man,  a  liiule  and  a  shack  for  both.  When  the  wells 
can  be  located  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  each 
other,  the  attendant  may  operate  several  wells,  but 
his  duties  are  usually  limited  to  keeping  the  mule  in 
motion  enough  of  the  time  to  maintain  the  water 
troughs  full  at  one  station. 

The  fifty  wells  are  scattered  over  a  territory  about 
12  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  wide;  and  although  the 
wages  paid  are  merely  nominal,  the  aggregate  an- 


nual outlay  for  wages,  repairs  and  horse  feed 
amounts  to  more  than  $15,000.  It  fell  to  the  writer 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  saving  in 
this  direction,  and,  after  considering  the  relative 
merits  of  electric  distribution  with  separate  motors 
and  pumps  for  each  point,  and  of  separate  gas  en- 
gine installations,  he  concluded  that  the  cheaper  and 
most  reliable  service  would  be  secured  by  installing 
electrically  driven  air  compressors  at  a  central 
point,  connected  to  all  the  wells  with  screw  pipe. 
The  air  at  each  point  was  designed  to  be  controlled 
by  floats  in  the  water  troughs,  operating  pneu- 
matic relays,  consisting  of  a  simple  piston  valve, 
capable  of  such  adjustment  as  to  maintain  practically 
a  constant  depth  of  water  in  the  troughs.  The  height 
of  lift,  small  amount  of  power  required  at  each  point, 
and  freedom  from  working  parts  to  get  out  of  order, 
recommended  the  Poehle  air  lift  for  this  service,  and 
a  full-size  plant  was  set  up  in  the  shop  for  testing 
purposes  under  like  conditions  to  the  actual  ones  and 
worked  very  satisfactorily.  The  expense  of  opera- 
tion of  the  entire  plant,  costing  $40,000,  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  one-third  of  the  then  annual 
expense  for  men  and  mules,  and  this  figure  covered 
operating  expense,  interest  on  new  investment  and 
renewals.  Initial  pressures  were  determined  from 
the  consideration  of  the  required  terminal  pressure 
at  the  well  farthest  removed  from  the  compressor, 
together  with  the  economical  pressure  loss,  cost  of 
pipe  and  power  considered.  Pipe  diameters,  leading 
to  wells  nearer  the  compressor  on  branch  lines,  were 
cut  down,  to  use  up,  as  far  as  possible,  the  surplus 
pressure,  and  where  this  was  impossible,  owing  to 
proximity  to  mains,  reducing  valves  were  to  be  used. 
Compressors  were  to  be  in  duplicate,  belted  to  in- 
duction motors,  and  provided  with  positive  valves, 
actuated  by  Corliss  gear  and  arranged  to  cut  off  the 
compression  of  air  automatically,  as  the  load  de- 
creased by  25%  decrements.  The  distribution  re- 
quired the  use  of  45  miles  of  iron  pipe,  and  the  sharp 
advance  of  this  material  two  years  ago  to  more  than 
double  its  previous  cost  prevented  the  proposed  con- 
struction. 

August  J.  Bowie,  Jr.,  has  since  reported  on  the 
same  problem,  and  under  changed  conditions  as  to 
cost  of  materials,  recommends  separate  electric 
motors  with  a  double  reduction  of  speed  through  belt 
and  gears  to  the  crosshead  operating  stock  pump 
now  in  use,  and  provided  with  a  steam  generating 
reserve  in  case  of  accidents,  resulting  in  even  tem- 
porary shut  down  of  the  water-generated  current ; 
this  precaution  being  necessary,  because  the  cutting 
off  of  the  drinking  water  supply  from  large  herds  of 
valuable  cattle  during  the  intense  summer  heat  re- 
sults in  serious  loss.  The  operation  of  the  pumps  is 
to  be  controlled  from  floats  in  the  water  troughs, 
and  the  entire  plan  has  been  developed  with  much  in- 
genuity to  make  available  the  existing  pumps  and 
wells.  The  resulting  operating  expenses  would  be 
about  the  same  as  for  the  pneumatic  system,  the  sav- 
ing effected  in  either  case  being  sufficient  to 
reimburse  the  owners  for  the  entire  invest- 
ment within  four  years.  The  combined  efficiencies 
possible  of  attainment  in  such  installations  would 
appear  ridiculously  small,  but  that  power  appli- 
cations can  be  made  with  great  financial  advantage 
in  many  locations  ordinarily  considered  outside  the 
proper  field  for  such  work,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
case  in  point. 

Deep  Well  Pumps. — A  satisfactory  head  for  deep- 
well  pumps  is  a  much  sought  for  device  and  attempts 
to  meet  the  want  may  be  found  in  a  dozen  different 
designs,  involving  special  arrangements  of  gears  or 
cams,  to  translate  rotary  into  reciprocating  motion 
suitable  for  single  and  double  acting  deep-well  and 
cylinder  pumps.  Electric  applications  have  been 
made  to  all  of  these  types,  and  the  possibilities  of 
even  so  insignificant  an  amount  as  3000  gallons  per 
hour  for  irrigation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  need  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Good  economy  can  be  se- 
cured by  using  such  pumps  properly  set  and  con- 
nected, even  on  a  very  small  scale. 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. — The  statistics  of  the  de- 
velopment of  subterranean  waters  in  this  State  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  by  means  of  pumps  shows  a 
most  remarkable  growth,  which  has  been  fostered 
largely  by  the  contemporaneous  electric  develop- 
ments from  the  water  power  of  the  Sierras.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  the  high  prices  of  citrus 
lands  and  prevailing  scarcity  of  water  has  accus- 
tomed people  to  paying  for  it  at  rates  only  possible 
because  of  the  great  value  of  the  products  raised. 
Four  cents  per  inch  per  hour  appears  to  be  less  than 
an  average  charge  and  ten  and  twelve  cents  is  not 
unusual.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  not 
the  same  stimulus  to  obtain  high  efficiency  that  ex- 
ists where  water  is  cheap. 

Where  water  is  70  or  80  feet  below  the  surface  and 
pit  pumps  are  used,  attendants,  if  not  properly 
trained,  are  apt  to  permit  the  whole  place  to  become 
dirty  and  greasy,  and,  when  this  is  so,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  oiling  devices  are  imperfect,  shafting  is 
out  of  line,  boxes  are  hot,  trouble  is  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous and  much  power  is  being  wasted  against  hard 
packing  and  other  useless  friction  loss.  In  contrast, 
the  air  lift,  with  nothing  accessible  underground, 
shines  as  a  model  of  convenience  for  the  attendants, 
and  m  the  minds  of  some  of  the  irrigators  with  whocn 
the  writer  has  talked  this  consideration  seemed  to 


outweigh  the  loss  incidental  to  the  use  of  single  stage 
air  compression  with  plant  efficiencies  of  20%  to 
25%. 

When,  as  in  southern  California,  crops  are  entirely 
dependent  on  artificial  water  supply  and  are  im- 
mensely valuable,  the  attention  of  the  land  owner  is 
fixed  on  the  possession  of  water  at  any  cost,  and  the 
unit  price  becomes  a  matter  of  minor  importance  in 
the  aggregate  returns.  Steam,  gas  and  crude  oil 
engines,  in  a  variety  of  designs,  compete  with  elec- 
tric motors  in  driving  air  compressors,  deep-well 
pump  heads  and  rotary  pumps  of  the  Root  type.  At 
the  present  time  not  less  than  45,000,000  gallons  per 
day  are  being  pumped  from  the  Gravel  Cone  of  San 
Antonio  canyon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomona,  with  a  lift 
approximating  75  feet. 

The  power  conditions  may  be  understood  from  con- 
sideration of  what  should  be  attained  in  any  properly 
designed  installation  under  such  conditions.  In  a  re- 
cent test  made  by  the  writer  on  about  the  same  lift, 
a  performance  of  200,000  foot-gallons  per  kilowatt 
hour  was  secured.  Allowing  for  friction  in  delivery 
pipes,  this  would  mean  200,000-85x540-  4.3  miner's 
inches  per  kilowatt  hour,  or  a  revenue  of  17  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  of  exerted  energy. 

At  Riverside  hundreds  of  acres  of  sidehill  lands, 
formerly  above  irrigating  supplies,  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation  by  pumps  with  lifts  ranging  as  high 
as  100  feet,  and  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  well  water  development  has  more  than  offset 
the  decreasing  perennial  supply. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  conditions  are  much 
more  rigorous,  as  the  comparative  abundance  of 
gravity  water  and  smaller  crop  values  have  fixed  a 
lower  unit  price  for  irrigating  water.  Lifts,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  so  high  perhaps  by  half,  but  this  does 
not  commence  to  overcome  the  discrepancy  in  pre- 
vailing water  rates,  which  are  as  low  as  1  cent  per 
inch  per  day,  and  probably  average  3  cents  per  inch 
per  day.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
the  cost  of  pumping  may  drop  as  low  as  3  cents  per 
inch  per  day,  but  to  attain  such  economy  is  impossible 
in  any  other  way  than  with  cheap  electric  power. 

The  Lindsay  Development  Co.,  of  Lindsay,  irrigat- 
ing 1800  acres  of  orange  lands,  has  recently  installed 
a  50  H.  P.  centrifugal  plant  manufactured  under  the 
writer's  supervision,  which,  on  the  basis  of  a  flat 
power  rate,  from  the  Mount  Whitney  Power  Co.,  of 
$50  per  horse-power  year  and  continuous  operation, 
delivers  water  against  a  total  lift  of  69  feet  for  3J 
cents  per  inch  per  day. 

This  plant,  consisting  of  a  horizontal  shaft  centrif- 
ugal pump,  direct  coupled  to  50  H.  P.  2000-volt  in- 
duction motor  on  common  cast  iron  base,  is  set  in  a 
movable  wooden  frame,  capable  of  being  raised  and 
lowered  to  follow  the  changes  in  the  plane  of  satura- 
tion. Under  test,  it  developed  a  combined  plant 
efficiency  of  64%,  without  allowances  of  any  charac- 
ter, and  a  pump  efficiency  of  72% — the  best  record 
ever  encountered  in  the  writer's  practice.  The  run- 
ner is  of  the  enclosed  type,  with  outside  vanes  to  as- 
sist in  minimizing  side  friction,  vacuum  parts  near 
the  nozzle  tips,  and  practically  no  clearance  in  the 
shell.  Readings  from  indicating  wattmeters  on  both 
legs  of  the  two-phase  current  were  checked  by  volt 
and  ammeters,  and  again  with  time  readings  from  an 
integrating  polyphase  watt  meter.  Gauges  were 
tested  and  checked  against  each  other  at  different 
elevations.  The  plant  discharges  into  a  15-inch  pipe 
line,  which  delivers  water  at  different  elevations  to 
the  individual  stockholders.  A  gate  valve  is  pro- 
vided at  the  pump  house  on  the  main  discharge,  so 
that  constant  pressure  and  discharge  can  be  main- 
tained at  any  one  of  the  discharge  openings,  or  the 
flow  may  be  by-passed  to  a  weir  and  direct  measure- 
ment made  of  the  flow  at  any  delivery  point  by  regu- 
lating the  pressure,  as  shown  by  gauge,  to  agree 
with  the  pressure  indicated  when  actual  delivery  is 
being  made.  This  plant  shows  an  economy  of  202,000 
foot-gallons  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  represents  the 
best  attainment  of  centrifugal  pumps  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  and  offers  a  cheerful  con- 
trast to  the  performance  of  an  air  compressor  plant 
in  southern  California,  working  at  the  same  lift 
driven  by  Corliss  compound  engines,  burning  oil  un- 
der tubular  boilers,  with  economizer,  feed-water 
heater,  surface-condenser  and  first-class  equipment 
throughout,  which  realizes  a  comparative  economy  of 
83,000-foot  gallons  per  kilowatt  hour. 

There  are  exceptional  plants,  however,  where  the 
economy  of  the  best  centrifugal  pumps  is  exceeded. 
The  Hermosa  plant  of  the  Chase  Nursery  Co.,  at 
Riverside,  Cal.,  realizes  an  economy  of  215,000  foot- 
gallons  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  consists  of  a  20  H.  P. 
motor  belted  to  a  rotary  pump,  which  takes  water 
from  a  small  gravity  ditch  and  rises  it  100  feet 
through  1300  feet  of  8-inch  pipe. 

A  centrifugal  pump  installed  at  the  same  point  in 
competition  only  realized  133,000  foot-gallons  per  kil- 
owatt hour.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  point  of 
best  efficiency  of  a  centrifugal  does  not  coincide  with 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  required  to  operate, 
and  the  case  quoted  of  a  constant  water  supply  and 
lift  is  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  expert  con- 
sideration in  planning  and  installing  such  machinery, 
if  economical  results  are  to  be  attained. 

At  Exeter  a  pumping  plant  has  been  installed  for 
the  irrigation  of  a  tract  of  orange  land,  requiring  the 
delivery  of  water  at  a  height  of  500  feet.  An  mduc- 
tion  motor  belts  to  a  countershaft,  from  which  two 
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vertical  triplex  single-acting  pumps  are  driven. 

A  horizontal  triplex,  single-acting  pump  is  also  in 
use  in  the  Kaweah  district,  belted  in  the  same  way, 
the  plungers  working  in  an  oil  bath  in  a  closed  shell. 
No  exact  data  as  to  the  economic  performance  of 
these  pumps  is  available;  but,  from  comparison  with 
other  pumps  of  the  same  type,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  good  for  200,000  foot-gallons  per  kilowatt 
hour. 

Another  type  of  irrigating  pump  consists  of  screw 
runners,  mounted  from  5  to  10  feet  apart  on  a  verti- 
cal shaft  centered  in  the  well  casing,  in  which  it  is 
inserted  by  spring  steel  guides  which  carry  babbited 
bearings  in  which  the  shaft  rotates.  The  weight  of 
the  water  column  and  rotating  parts  is  carried  on  a 
piston  rotating  with  the  shaft  and  subjected  to  slatic 
pressure,  or  upon  ball  bearings. 

Accurate  tests  by  the  writer  under  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions  of  this  class  of  pumps  show  a 
performance  of  88,000  foot-gallons  per  kilowatt  hour 
when  electrically  driven,  and  this  result  was  checked 
against  indicator  cards  from  a  steam  engine  substi- 
tuted for  the  motor,  and  showed  substantial  agree- 
ment. 

In  general,  the  performance  of  the  several  types, 
so  far  as  they  have  fallen  under  the  writer's  observa- 
tion, may  be  compared  as  follows : 

Per  Kilowatt  Hour. 

Air  Lifts   65,000  to  85,000  foot-gallons. 

Propeller  Pumps   85,000  to  100,000  foot-gallons. 

Deep  Well  Pumps  100,000  to  175,000  foot-gallons. 

Centrifugals  125,000  to  200,000  foot-gallons. 

Rotary  Pressure  210,000  to  215,000  foot-gallons. 

Triplex  200,000  to  225,000  foot-gallons. 

Each  type  has  a  useful  place  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
and  the  best  results  can  only  be  secured  by  careful 
consideration  of  the  conditions  peculiar  to  each  in- 
stallation and  an  accurate  comparative  knowledge  of 
the  apparatus  available  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 


FRUIT  riARKETINQ. 


The  Olive  Crop. 

We  recently  noted  the  meeting  of  olive  growers  in 
Los  Angeles.  A  fuller  account  of  the  transactions  is 
given  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald.    General  dissatis- 


faction among  the  olive  producers  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia on  account  of  the  low  prices  offered  for  the 
crop  this  year,  found  expression  Thursday  afternoon 
in  a  meeting  of  nearly  all  the  prominent  growers  of 
this  section. 

The  Situation. — The  meeting  was  held  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers'  Association, 
in  the  Bradbury  building.  C.  A.  Washburn  was 
elected  chairman  and  H.  Sturdevant  secretary.  The 
chairman,  in  stating  the  situation,  said: 

"  There  are  in  the  region  between  Santa  Barbara 
and  Riverside  about  3000  acres  of  bearing  olive  trees. 
About  60%  of  the  year's  crop  is  seeking  an  outlet. 
The  present  price  which  growers  are  receiving  lies 
between  130  and  $40  a  ton,  depending  on  whether 
they  are  pickle  or  oil  olives.  There  is  nothing  in 
olives  at  that  price.  You  all  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  $30  a  ton  for  olives  does  not  even  pay  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  the  investment.  Now  what  shall  we  do 
about  it  ?  " 

Ways  and  Means. — A  general  discussion  of  ways 
and  means  followed.  I.  W.  Lord  advocated  agitation 
looking  toward  proper  legislation  to  protect  the  olive 
growers  against  the  encroachments  of  cotton  oil 
adulteration.  George  Arnold,  secretary  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Association,  observed  that  a  carload  of  cot- 
tonseed oil  had  just  reached  Los  Angeles,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  it  would  soon  be  masquerading  under  a  pure 
olive  oil  label.  He  thought  the  first  move  of  self- 
protection  should  be  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  work  for  the  permanent  organization  of  southern 
California  growers,  looking  toward  the  ultimate  union 
of  all  growers  in  the  State. 

A  large  number  of  attending  olive  growers  had  not 
yet  sold  their  crop,  and  these  wanted  a  plan  adopted 
that  would  bring  them  something  more  than  pay  for 
their  labor. 

Organization. — B.  R.  Sprague,  a  representative 
of  the  northern  olive  growers,  recommended  that  all 
those  having  olives  for  sale  pool  their  crop  and  place 
the  sale  in  the  hands  of  a  committee.  The  olive 
growers  were  not  quite  prepared  for  this  decisive 
action.  They  finally  agreed,  however,  that  the  chair 
appoint  two  committees — one  on  permanent  organi- 
zation and  another  on  temporary  relief.  The  first 
consists  of  Chairman  A.  R.  Sprague,  Los  Angeles; 
R.  F.  Billings,  Corona;  J.  R.  White,  Riverside,  and 


Mr.  Meserve,  Los  Angeles.  The  committee  on  tem- 
porary relief  is  made  up  of  George  Arnold,  chairman; 
I.  W.  Lord,  Cucamonga ;  H.  M.  Jameson,  Corona. 
The  latter  committee  will  meet  at  once,  as  the  situ- 
ation is  urgent. 

In  order  to  ameliorate  the  pressing  need,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold suggested  that  those  growers  who  are  unwilling 
to  sell  their  crop  to  the  mills  at  the  present  price, 
dry  their  fruit  and  have  it  ground  at  a  reasonable 
price  at  the  mills  of  the  Los  Angeles  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, a  course  that  would  place  them  in  a  position 
to  hold  the  finished  product  for  better  prices. 

The  sentiment  of  those  present  was,  of  course,  op- 
posed to  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil  by  means  of  cot- 
tonseed oil,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  meets  in  December  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  olive  growers  will  take  steps  toward  secur- 
ing legislative  protection  against  the  fraud. 

There  were  represented  at  the  meeting  about  2000 
of  the  3000  acres  in  southern  California,  exclusive  of 
the  acreage  in  San  Diego  county. 


Canker  Worms  Ajain. 

To  THE  Editor: — Do  you  endorse  the  article,  "Lat- 
est About  Canker  Worms, "  in  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  Oct.  26,  1901  ?  I  have  understood  from  various  articles 
that  the  duration  of  the  moth  season  was  from  about 
Dec.  15  to  Feb.  15.— H.  D.  Peet,  Mad  rone. 

To  THE  Editor: — There  is  an  error  in  the  printed 
article  referred  to.  It  should  read  "end  of  Decem- 
ber "  instead  of  "second  of  December."  We  find,  as 
I  stated  in  the  article,  that  the  moth  appears  accord- 
ing to  season.  If  we  have  good  early  rains  to  soften 
the  soil,  the  moth  will  appear  earlier  and  quit  early; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  rains  don't  come  till 
December,  then  we  have  a  late  brood,  and  this  will 
sometimes  last  till  the  middle  of  January.  You  will 
see  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  time,  but  the 
average  is  between  Nov.  15  and  Dec.  31.  In  the 
1895-96  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
page  58,  it  gives  "from  the  beginning  of  November 
until  the  end  of  December."  Last  year  the  first 
moths  appeared  on  Dec.  7,  and  this  year,  owing  to 
the  early  showers,  I  advised  putting  on  the  traps 
early.  It  remains  with  the  grower  to  study  the  con- 
ditions of  his  own  district.     Edw.  M.  Ehrhorn, 

San  Jose.  County  Entomologist. 


ISHARPLES  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

"Business  Daln'ing,"  u  Tcry  valuable  book  and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 
Sharpies  Co..  Chicago,  Ills.  P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Genuine  OLIVER 


PORTABLE  HOUSES. 


CMUcd  and  Steel  PLOWS 

Are  the  Best  General  Purpose 
Plows  in  the  Market. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  a  "Plow,"  get  another  "OLIVER." 
You  have  probably  used  them  for  years  and  know  their  merits. 
If  your  neighbor  happens  to  be  one  of  the  few  who  have  never 
tried  them,  you  will  be  doing  him  a  favor  by  recommending 
him  to  buy  one  of  the  BEST  PLOWS  EVER  MADE— 
♦'THE  OLIVER."  Special  patterns  for  the  "Orchard  and 
Vineyard." 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

13  &  15  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


No.  47  has  two  inside 
doors  and  one  outside. 
Three  rooms ;  three 
windows.  Weight  4800 
pounds  packed  for 
shipment. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price  List. 

BURNHAM- 
STANDEFORD  CO. 

Washington  St  bet. 
1st  and  2nd  Sts. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

San  Francisco  Office, 
40  New  Montgomery  St. 


KROQH 


CEINXRIRUG7\L 


for  IRRIGATION.  RECLAMATION  and  WATER  WORKS. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Ctonnected  to 
Steam  or  Electric  Power.   Our  Pumps  have  given  the 
highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO., 

9-17  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BUFFALO    Pins   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  rtSK.    "VOUFt    DEALER    FOR  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BENICIA,  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANGELES. 


Canopy  tops;  only  a  few  left.  WK  GUARANTEE  'EM.  They  are  the 
kind  that  sell  for  $135.00.  You  can  have  'em  this  week  for  •88.00. 
We  have  everything  on  wheels :  Buggies.  Carriages,  Runabout  Wagons, 
Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

/\LLISOIN,    INEFF   &  CO., 

222  BdlSSION  8TBEET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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BUTTE. 

An  Orchardist's  Experiment.— 
Red  Bluflf  News  :  O.  W.  Thresher,  near 
Gridley,  has  had  the  tops  of  some  Bart- 
lett  pear  trees  grafted  into  Winter  Nelis 
and  other  winter  varieties.  He  expects 
that  when  the  young  shoots  blossom  they 
will  poUenize  the  Bartlett  bloom  and  se- 
cure the  setting  of  a  crop  of  the  latter 
kind.  He  has  purchased  a  large  number 
of  bees  to  aid  in  the  poUenizing.  Mr. 
Thresher  has  also  grafted  apricot  trees 
into  Sugar  prune  and  looks  for  a  crop 
next  year. 

COLUSA. 

Hogs  Better  Than  Wheat.— Colusa 
Herald  :  Fred  Farnsworth  has  just  sold 
a  fine  lot  of  hogs  to  George  Showier. 
There  were  ninety-four  hogs  in  the  band 
and  they  averaged  about  220  pounds. 
They  sold  at  $5.30  a  hundred,  making 
about  $1100  for  the  whole  band.  That's 
a  great  deal  better  than  raising  wheat  and 
selling  it  at  80  cents  a  hundred. 

EL  DORADO. 

Shipping  Apples  to  Mexico.— El 
Dorado  Republican  :  Mention  was  made 
in  this  paper  last  week  that  W.  A.  Hart- 
wick  had  shipped  twenty-five  boxes  of 
apples  to  Old  Mexico.  On  Monday  of  this 
week  he  shipped  by  express  twenty-five 
more  boxes  to  Remolino  &  Echwarria  of 
Mexico  City.  The  apples  are  of  a  hardy 
variety  and  very  smooth,  and  only  the 
best  ones  are  shipped.  Mr.  Hartwick 
gets  $1.50  per  box  for  the  apples  here  and 
the  express  charges  to  Mexico  City  will 
be  about  $3  per  box,  or  $75  for  the  twenty- 
five  boxes.  A.  J.  Lowry  sent  a  half  dozen 
of  these  apples  down  to  Mexico  as  a  sam- 
ple. That  is  how  the  people  down  there 
found  out  that  there  are  such  fine  apples 
grown  here. 

GLENN. 

Some  Prize  Pears.— Orland  Regis- 
ter :  Chris  Jasper,  who  lives  a  few  miles 
southeast  of  Orland,  brought  into  town 
some  pears,  nearly  all  of  which  weighed 
one  pound  each.  Mr.  Jasper  had  one 
limb  from  the  tree  which  contained  forty- 
four  large  pears.  The  limb  was  small, 
measuring  less  than  J  inch  in  diameter 
and  not  more  than  2  feet  long. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Orange  Grove  Worth  $1000  an 
Acre. — Pasadena  Star:  That  orange 
groves  in  the  vicinity  of  Pasadena  are  all 
right  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  purchase. 
George  S.  Keep  of  Alhambra  sells  to  a 
Riverside  orange  grower,  for  $10,000,  a 
ten-acre  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  Baily 
place,  near  Alhambra.  It  is  set  out  in 
Washington  Navel  orange  trees,  which 
are  in  a  fine  state  of  bearing,  and  yield  an 
income  which  gives  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
on  the  price  for  the  property. 

MONTEREY. 

Cattle  From  Texas.— Salinas  Index  : 
Hon.  J.  D.  Carr  received  Wednesday 
from  Texas  a  trainload  of  500  cattle  of  the 
Hereford  stock.  They  were  in  three 
divisions  —  yearlings,  two-year-olds  and 
three-year-olds.  The  stock  stood  the  trip 
well  and  will  be  placed  on  the  Gabilan 
ranch,  where  grazing  is  good.  There 
were  three  stops  made  along  the  road  and 
the  cattle  unloaded  and  given  twenty-four 
hours  to  feed,  drink  and  rest. 

ORANGE. 

Beats  the  Record.— Anaheim  Ga- 
zette :  Uncle  Jake  Everharty  says  beets 
which  were  caught  out  in  the  rain  show 
signs  of  taking  a  second  growth,  which,  if 
continued,  wDl  destroy  their  saccharine 
qualities.  He  had  nine  acres  unharvested 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  rain,  but  is  plow- 
ing them  out  at  a  lively  rate.  From  three 
acres  of  one  of  his  patches  west  of  town 
he  will  harvest  between  ninety-four  and 
ninety-six  tons.    This  beats  the  record. 

Peanut  Vines  for  Cattle.— Santa 
Ana  Correspondence  Los  Angeles  Times: 
It  is  not  generally  known,  but  peanut 
vines  are  extensively  used  as  fodder  for 


Killed=Dead. 

You  know  that  the  norse 
^^^■K*^      huyer  knocks  off  $50  or  more 
^^^^Hufi*    for  every  lump  or  blemish  on 
^SHKjN     a  horse.  Get  full  value  for 
^^ffijMXO%    your  horse — don't  have  any 

"^^■^SCSBS   It  is  guaranteed  under  a  for- 
feit of  SlOO.  to  cure  any  case  of  horse  ail,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  cord,  catloiiscs,  flirvsJi,  etc. 
Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 
TUTTLE  STAMILY  EllllR  "ires  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.,    Kills  pain  instantly.    Ourloo-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience"  FREE. 
Tnttle'ii  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Iloston,  Mass. 
48?  O'KnrrcIl  St.,  Son  Frnnelaeo,  fal. 
ReVAre  of  ao.call«d  Elixirs — none  peoaine  but  Tuttle's. 

Avoid  al  1  blisters ;  they  olf  er  only  temporary  relief  1  f  any. 


cattle  in  this  county.  There  is  no  county 
in  the  State  that  grows  so  many  peanuts 
as  this,  and  the  little  village  of  Tustin  is 
the  center  of  the  industry.  It  has  only 
recently  been  ascertained  here  that  the 
vine  of  the  peanut  is  not  only  greatly  rel- 
ished by  the  average  cow,  but  that  it  is  a 
good  milk  producer.  All  the  vines  are 
now  cared  for,  while  in  the  years  past 
they  were  left  upon  the  ground  to  rot.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  not  a  large  mar- 
ket for  the  fodder,  for  many  farmers  have 
not  yet  learned  of  its  nutritious  character. 
It  can  be  bought  in  the  field  for  $1.50  a 
ton,  and  it  is  claimed  that  one  ton  of  it  is 
equal  in  nitrogenous  matter  to  a  ton  of 
alfalfa  hay. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Profits  From  an  Orchard.— Stock- 
ton Mail:  It  is  reported  from  Lodi  that 
$60,000  worth  of  fruit  from  one  of  the  600- 
acre  orchards  in  the  Langford  Colony  was 
sold  this  season.  The  total  cost  of  pick- 
ing, cultivating,  packing  and  marketing 
the  fruit  was  $20,000,  leaving  a  net  gain  of 
$40,000.  The  orchard  consists  principally 
of  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  almonds  and 
table  grapes.  From  sixteen  acres  of  irri- 
gated Tokays  were  shipped  4100  crates  to 
the  Eastern  markets.  The  vines  are  six 
years  old.  From  twelve  acres  of  irrigated 
peaches  182  tons  were  picked  and  sold  to 
the  cannery,  and  not  a  single  peach  was 
less  than  2|  inches  in  diameter.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  trees  on  an  unirrigated 
part  of  the  orchard  did  not  average  over 
a  box  to  the  tree  and  were  Inferior  in  size, 
while  sixteen  boxes  (or  800  pounds)  were 
picked  from  one  tree  on  the  irrigated 
twelve  acres.  The  total  output  of  peaches 
to  the  cannery  was  800  tons,  while  600 
tons  were  dried. 

Good  Returns  from  Wine  Grapes. 
—Lodi  Sentinel:  J.  Bishofberger,  resid- 
ing west  of  Lodi,  holds  the  record  so  far 
this  season  for  raising  wine  grapes.  Al- 
though slightly  frost-bitten,  his  seven- 
acre  vineyard  has  brought  him  $840  this 
year. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Damage  to  Bean  Crop.— San  Luis 
Obispo  Tribune:  It  is  learned  that  the 
recent  rain  damaged  the  beans  in  the 
valleys  to  some  extent,  while  on  the  up- 
lands the  damage  will  amount  to  prac- 
tically nothing.  On  the  low  land  in  the 
valleys  the  water  so  thoroughly  saturated 
the  soil  that  the  moisture  arising  dam- 
ages the  beans,  no  matter  how  many 
times  they  are  turned. 

SAN  MATEO. 

Some  Big  Potatoes.— Niles  Herald : 
"  Uncle  "  Perry  Morrison  came  over  from 
his  ranch  at  Long  Bridge,  near  Hall  Moon 
Bay,  Tuesday,  and  brought  four  speci- 
men potatoes.  Two  potatoes  were  12 
inches,  one  13  inches  and  one  13J  inches  in 
length,  and  all  but  one  of  the  12-inch  were 
10  inches  in  circumference,  and  that  was 
8J  inches.  The  potatoes  were  of  the  Sali- 
nas Burbank  variety  and  were  remark- 
ably smooth  and  regular,  except  that  the 
two  largest  each  had  a  side  growth  of  a 
potato  as  big  as  one's  fist.  One  of  these 
made  a  hearty  meal  for  four  persons. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Rain  Did  Less  Damage  Than  Re- 
ported.— Santa  Barbara  Press  :  Out- 
side reports  continue  to  come  in  with 
speculation  regarding  the  damage  to 
beans  done  by  the  rain.  P.  C.  Higgins 
reports  from  the  Carpinteria  valley  that 
if  no  more  rain  falls  the  damage  will  be 
slight,  probably  5%  of  the  crop.  Lower- 
ing weather  will  undo  them.  From 
Goleta  about  the  same  report  comes,  with 
the  exception  that  beans  in  sacks  have 
begun  to  sprout  on  the  under  side  where 
they  have  been  piled  in  large  shocks  and 
were  wet  through. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Carload  of  Hay  Burned  on  Track. 
— San  Jose  Mercury,  Nov.  3:  A  carload 
of  first  class  wheat  hay  was  burned  on  the 
track  in  front  of  the  broad  gauge  depot 
about  3:30  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  car  on  which  the  hay  was  loaded  was 
part  of  a  freight  train  from  the  south. 
The  train  was  standing  still  and  a  spark 
from  the  smokestack  of  a  passing  engine 
fell  in  the  hay,  and  it  was  only  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  whole  load  was  ablaze.  A 
still  alarm  of  fire  was  turned  in.  Before 
the  fire  department  arrived  the  switch 
engine  had  drawn  all  the  other  cars  away 
from  the  burning  hay.  A  strong  stream 
of  water  was  turned  upon  the  flames, 
which  completely  enveloped  the  whole 
load.  Several  trains  were  delayed  for  a 
short  time  by  the  hose  upon  the  tracks 
from  the  fire  engine.  There  were  nine 
tons  of  hay  on  the  car.  What  was  not 
burned  was  damaged  by  water  so  that  it 
will  be  unfit  for  use.  The  hay  was  from 
Soledad.    There  was  no  insurance. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Larger    Market     Wanted  for 
Bellefleur    Apples.  —  Watsonville 
Pajaronian:    M.  N.  Lettunich  &Co.  made 


a  sale  of  Bellefleurs  at  Liverpool  last  week 
for  7s  6d  per  box,  or  about  90c  per  box  in 
Watsonville.  Another  lot,  from  another 
firm,  sold  in  England  last  week  for  about 
bare  cost.  The  prices  which  have  been 
realized  in  England  this  year  do  not  jus- 
tify further  shipments  of  that  variety  to 
Great  Britain.  There  is  a  strong  need  of 
expansion  of  markets  for  Pajaro  Belle- 
fleurs. The  territory  in  which  they  are 
now  sold  is  too  limited  to  warrant  an  in- 
crease in  planting  of  this  variety,  and  it  is 
in  order  to  widen  the  field  for  them.  Our 
Bellefleurs  do  not  sell  in  the  country  south 
of  the  Ohio  river  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  below  St.  Louis,  and  the  trade 
for  them  is  very  light  east  of  Cincinnati. 
The  big  end  of  the  Bellefleur  crop  is  sold 
west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

SOLANO. 

Good  Way  to  Treat  Alfalfa  Hay. 
— Dixon  Tribune:  L.  S.  Hyde  of  Tremont 
states  that,  in  the  treatment  of  fresh  al- 
falfa hay,  he  makes  a  practice  of  putting 
a  layer  of  well-cured  oat  hay  in  the  barn, 
and  on  top  of  this  a  layer  of  freshly  cut 
alfalfa.  In  this  way  he  fills  the  barn. 
The  green  alfalfa  cures  nicely  and  flavors 
the  oat  hay  perfectly,  thus  causing  stock 
to  eat  it  all  up  clean. 

SONOMA. 

Hop  Yield  and  Prices.— Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  The  highest  price  paid 
so  far  for  this  season's  crop  of  hops  in  So- 
noma county  has  been  11 J  cents  a  pound. 
The  majority  of  hop  sales  this  season 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  11 
cents,  while  a  few  sales  have  been  re- 
corded at  a  lower  figure.  It  is  said  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the  hop 
merchants  early  in  the  season  sold  short 
to  brewers  at  low  prices,  hops  would  now 
be  commanding  12^  @  15c.  Sonoma 
county's  yield  this  season  aggregates  15,- 
500  bales.  The  sales  already  made,  to- 
gether with  the  contract  hops,  amounts 
to  6200  bales,  leaving  unsold  about  9300 
bales. 

Annual  Wool  Sale.  —  Cloverdale 
Reveille:  The  wool  sale  passed  off  very 
quietly,  there  being  a  very  small  attend- 
ance of  growers.  The  prices  paid  varied 
from  lOi  to  12  cents,  the  latter  figure  be- 
ing the  highest  price  paid,  and  one-half 
cent  higher  than  the  highest  price  paid 
last  fall.  Messrs.  Brush  and  Pinschower, 
the  local  buyers,  and  C.  C.  Farmer  of 
Santa  Rosa  were  the  heaviest  purchasers. 

STANISLAUS. 

Profitable  Cows.— Modesto  Herald: 
Joseph  McNeil  received  $8.57  from  the 
Ceres  Creamery  for  the  milk  product  of  a 
Jersey  cow  during  September,  and  A.  O. 
Grant  received  an  average  of  $7.77J  for 
the  milk  of  each  of  four  cows  for  the  same 
month — $31.10  for  the  milk  of  the  four. 
Manager  Whitmore  says  the  patrons  of 
the  creamery  are  realizing  an  average  of 
about  $5  per  cow.  The  daily  receipts  of 
milk  aggregate  in  excess  of  1300  pounds. 

SUTTER. 

Digging  Out  Apricot  Trees.— Sut- 
ter Independent  :  A  number  of  the 
orchardists  in  the  Stewart  tract  have 
commenced  digging  out  their  apricot 
trees  and  will  plant  in  their  place  peaches. 
They  claim  that  the  'cot  trees  in  that 
locality  will  not  bear  more  than  one  crop 
in  four  years.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
pay  for  the  ground  room,  hence  they  are 
replacing  these  roots  with  more  profit- 
able trees. 

TEHAMA. 

Beet  Yield  not  Satisfactory.- 
Redding  Free  Press:    C.  O.  Dodge,  who 


YOUR  HORSE  LAME? 

That's  bad.  Lame  horses  are  unprofitable  either 
for  U9«  or  sale.  Don't  have  a  lame  horse. 
Cure  him  with 

...KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE... 

the  Old  leUable  remedy  for  KpovliiM,  RlnffboneSi 
Splints*  CurbH.  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lameness. 


It  is  the  most  successful  remedy  ever  discovered, 
as  it  is  certain  in  its  effects  and  cures  without  a 
blemish,  as  It  does  not  blister. 

USED  SUCCESSFULLY  20  YEARS. 

Uolf,  Kan.,  Feb.  7lb,  1900. 

Pr.  6.  J.  Kendall  Co.  Gentlemen: — I  have  used  your  Ken- 
dall's Spavin  Cure  ever  since  1  can  remember,  about  20  yeara, 
and  it  la  all  you  recommend  for  It.  Yours,  etc., 

WM.  D.  CALDER. 

Such  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of 
merit.  Price,  $1;  kIx  for  $5.  Asa  Uulment  for  fam- 
ily UHe  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Ken. 
dnil*.  Spavin  Cure,  nlHO  TrsatUe  on  the  Horsey'*  the 
book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enoshurg  Palls,  Vi. 


has  been  foreman  of  the  great  beet  har- 
vest on  the  Finnell  tract  above  Corning, 
gives  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
first  real  experiment  with  sugar  beets  on 
a  large  scale  in  northern  California.  Fif- 
teen thousand  acres  have  yielded  112,500 
tons,  or  about  seven  and  one-half  tons  to 
the  acre.  The  showing  is  hardly  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  claimed  would  have  gone 
from  nine  to  fourteen  tons  to  the  acre  but 
for  mistakes  in  sowing  and  caring  for  the 
crop  by  men  not  sufficiently  experienced. 

VENTURA. 

Crops  Damaged  by  Rain. — Ventura 
Independent :  The  recent  rain  registered 
3.10  inches  here.  The  damage  to  beans 
is  considerable  and  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  10%  to  20%.  Only  about  a  third 
of  the  crop  had  been  harvested  when  the 
showers  began.  The  fruit  was  almost  all 
in,  but  slight  damage  to  the  walnut  crop 
may  result.  Since  the  weather  has  turned 
off  warm  and  bright  the  most  care  is 
being  exercised  in  making  the  loss  as  light 
as  possible.  If  fair  weather  continues  for 
two  or  three  weeks  farmers  will  then  be 
ready  for  winter. 

Beginning  Early.  —  Santa  Paula 
Chronicle:  The  Oxnard  sugar  factory 
expects  to  make  a  six  months'  campaign 
next  season.  To  this  end  contracts  will  be 
made  for  the  growing  of  250,000  tons  of 
beets,  planting  to  commence  in  December, 
and  the  factory  to  begin  grinding  next 
June;  250,000  tons  of  beets  will  mean  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  to  the 
farmers  of  Ventura  county,  besides  a  half 
million  to  the  factory  workmen. 

YUBA. 

Olives  Small  This  Year.— Sutter  In- 
dependent: E.  E.  Munger,  who  recently 
visited  the  olive  region  near  Smartsville 
and  Brown's  Valley,  says  much  of  this 
season's  fruit  will  be  too  small  to  pickle  at 
a  profit.  He  was  unable  to  assign  any 
reason  for  this  condition,  but  says  he  will 
not  handle  any  olives  this  year,  unless  he 
can  get  better  sizes  than  he  saw  in  the 
orchards  already  visited. 

Horses  for  Chicken  Feed. —Wheat- 
land Four  Corners:  Two  men  have  been 
in  Wheatland  the  past  week  or  two  gath- 
ering up  all  old  and  decrepit  horses  which 
have  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  which 
are  delivered  to  a  Petaluma  firm  as 
chicken  feed.  The  animals  are  killed  at 
the  slaughter  house  and  their  flesh  and 
bone  are  ground  up  and  fed  to  chickens. 
Some  few  cook  the  meat  before  feeding  it. 
The  hides  are  disposed  .of  to  tanners  and 
bring  from  $3  to  $4  each.  A  number  of 
animals  were  secured  in  this  section,  the 
price  being  paid,  on  an  average,  about 
$2.50  per  head.  They  bring  from  $8  to 
$10  a  head  at  Petaluma. 

Fine  Sweet  Potatoes.— Marysville 
Democrat:  Albert  Williams  of  Rackerby 
this  season  raised  some  very  fine  sweet 
potatoes.  He  has  two  varieties,  white 
and  red  in  color.  He  has  quite  a  field  of 
them  and  is  at  present  digging  and  mar- 
keting the  product.  Some  of  the  potatoes 
weigh  four  and  ,a  half  pounds  and  they 
are  of  fine  quality,  sweet  and  mealy. 

Olives  Large  But  Crop  Small.— 
Yuba  City  Independent:  A  number  of 
growers  who  have  been  interviewed  on 
the  subject,  state  that  as  a  rule  the  olives 
are  much  larger  this  season  than  they 
were  last,  but  that  the  crop  is  lighter. 
John  Morrison,  of  the  Colmena  Colony, 
says  his  crop  will  be  50%  lighter  than  last 
year,  but  that  the  fruit  is  larger.  A  lady 
in  Palermo  makes  the  same  statement  as 
to  her  olives.  At  the  Olive  Hill  Colony 
the  crop  is  lighter  but  the  fruit  is  larger 
than  in  former  years.  H.  C.  Clark  of  this 
place  thinks  this  year's  crop  will  fall 
short  in  quantity  of  that  of  former  years 
at  least  50%,  but  that  the  fruit  being 
larger,  prices  will  run  from  5%  to  10% 
higher. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Since  We  Got  the  Mort((aje  Paid. 

We've  done  a  lot  of  s'crimpin'  an'  a-livin' 

hand-to-mouth, 
We've  dreaded  too  wet  weather  an'  we've 

worried  over  drouth, 
For  the   thing    kept   drawin'  int'rest, 

whether  crops  were  good  or  bad, 
An',  raisin'  much  or  little,  seemed  it  swal- 
lowed all  we  had. 
The  women  folks  were  savin',  an'  there 

ain't  a  bit  of  doubt 
But  that  things  they  really  needed  lots  of 

times  they  done  without. 
So  we're  breathin'  somewhat  easy,  an' 

we're  feelin'  less  afraid 
Of  Providence's  workin's,  since  we  got 

the  mortgage  paid. 

I  wish  I'd  kept  a  record  of  the  things 
that  mortgage  ate, 

In  principal  an'  int'rest,  from  beginnin' 
down  to  date — 

A  hundred  dozen  chickens,  likely  fowl 
with  yellow  legs, 

A  thousand  pounds  of  butter  an'  twelve 
hundred  dozen  eggs, 

Some  four  or  five  good  wheat  crops,  an' 
at  least  one  crop  of  corn. 

An'  oats,  an'  rye — it  swallowed  in  its  life- 
time, sure's  you're  born. 

Besides  the  work  an'  worry,  ere  its  appe- 
tite was  stayed. 

So  we're  feelin'  more  contented,  since  we 
got  the  mortgage  paid. 

We've  reached  the  point,  I  reckon,  where 

we've  got  a  right  to  rest. 
An'  loaf  around,  an'  visit,  wear  our  go-to- 

meetin'  best — 
Neglectin'  nothin'  urgent,  understand, 

about  the  place, 
But  simply  slowin'  down  a  bit,  and  restin' 

in  the  race. 
In  time  I'll  get  the  windmill  I've  been 

wantin',  I  suppose ; 
The  girls  can  have  their  organ,  an'  we'll 

all  wear  better  clothes. 
For  we've  always  pulled  together,  while 

we  saved  an'  scrimped  an'  prayed. 
An'  it  seems  there's  more  to  work  for 

since  we  got  the  mortgage  paid. 

— Roy  Farrell  Greene. 


A  Postponed  Wooing. 

"  You  don't  realize  v?hat  it  means  to 
me,"  he  said. 

She  turned  impatiently  to  the  win- 
dow ;  the  wide,  sloping  roof  of  the 
Leipzig  Conservatoire  was  visible  in  the 
distance,  and  her  lips  parted  and  closed 
in  a  firm  compression. 

In  the  pause  he  paced  restlessly  round 
the  room. 

It  lacked  the  usual  bareness  of  stu- 
dents' quarters  in  a  German  pension ; 
pictures,  photographs,  and  nicknacks 
adorned  the  wall,  easy  chairs  supple- 
mented those  of  an  uneasy  cane  variety, 
door  and  window  were  curtained  with 
terra  cotta  tapestry,  and  a  square  of 
the  same  material  draped  the  grand 
piano  jutting  from  a  corner  almost  into 
the  center  of  the  room.  A  well-stocked 
music  canterbury  stood  at  the  side,  with 
a  bowl  of  white  hyacinths  on  the  top, 
and  the  perfume  mingled  with  a  fra- 
grance already  in  the  atmosphere — a 
faint,  indescribable  exhalation  of  luxury 
and  refinement,  somehow  identified 
with  the  individuality  of  the  tenant, 
Margaret  Trentham. 

His  eyes  were  drawn  toward  her  ir- 
resistibly, and  kindled  in  unwilling  ad- 
miration of  the  imperious  poise  of  head 
and  shoulder,  and  patrician  beauty  of 
features  outlined  in  profile  against  the 
pale  twilight  of  an  April  day.  But  the 
mouth  had  the  downward  curve  at  the 
corners  denoting  willfulness,  and  her 
eyes,  meeting  his,  flashed  defiance  and 
reproach  as  she  echoed  his  words  ten- 
tatively. 

"You  don't  realize  what  it  means  to 
me,  Mr.  Northbrook.  This  is  my  last 
term  here,  and  the  concert  to-morrow 
my  only  opportunity  of  playing  publicly 
in  the  Conservatoire.  My  people  are 
coming  from  America  specially,  and  it 
will  be  absurd  if  I  don't  play  after  all. 
Besides,  you  have  taken  the  solos  so 
many  times  before  " 

"But  the  circumstances  are  excep- 
tional," he  urged.  "I  would  not  have 
asked  you  otherwise.  It  happens  that 
Prof.  Meyerhaus  is  in  Leipzig  recruit- 
ing violinists  for  his  European  tour, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  he 
would  include  me  in  his  orchestra  as 
solo  pianist  " 

"  You  could  surely  play  to  him  at  his 
hotel,"  she  interrupted. 


"  Yes,  if  I  could  secure  a  hearing,  but 
he  was  engaged  each  time  that  I  called, 
and  when  I  wrote  he  replied  curtly  that 
it  is  his  custom  to  engage  star  artistes 
for  the  solo  instrument  in  concertos." 

A  gleam  of  sympathy  showed  in  her 
face. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  impulsively, 
"  but  in  that  case  I  can't  see  what  dif- 
ference it  will  make  if  you  play  to-mor- 
row." 

"The  professor  will  be  present,"  he 
rejoined  eagerly.  ' '  He  accompanies  one 
of  our  directors,  who  has  promised  to 
put  in  a  word  for  me.  If  I  do  myself 
justice  there  is  a  chance  that  Meyer- 
haus changes  his  mind.  By  engaging 
me  he  would  save  the  huge  fees  de- 
manded by  musicians  who  have  made  a 
name,  and  for  me" — a  pause  gave  addi- 
tional weight  to  his  words — "  it  means, 
possibly,  the  opening  of  a  career.  I 
should  come  before  the  public  at  once, 
and  without  expense,  instead  of  return- 
ing to  America  to  drudge  at  teaching, 
because  I  do  not  possess  the  means  to 
make  an  imposing  debut,  and  poverty- 
stricken  pianists  are  so  numerous  " 

He  checked  himself  suddenly,  em- 
barrassed that  his  eagerness  had  led 
him  to  confide  in  a  comparative 
stranger. 

Desperate,  uncertain  hope  still  ani- 
mated his  sharp-featured  face — an  in- 
teresting face,  dogged  determination 
lined  in  the  square  set  jaw,  and  intellect 
and  musical  ability  in  the  broad,  high 
forehead ;  prominent  eyebrows  over- 
hung wistful  brown  eyes,  radiated  at 
the  moment  with  the  fervor  of  egotis- 
tical longing. 

She  watched  him  in  curious  silence. 
He  was  the  crack  player  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, a  mere  youth  of  twenty,  un- 
popular among  the  students  owing  to 
an  unsociable  disposition,  all  the 
warmth  and  frankness  of  his  nature  be- 
ing congealed  into  chilling  reserve  by 
the  shrinking,  defiant  pride  of  poverty. 

Her  own  expression  betrayed  fitful 
indecision,  involuntary  sympathy  bat- 
tling with  her  unwillingness  to  sacri- 
fice. 

"  But  you  forget,"  she  said  slowly,  in 
self- vindication.  "I  have  rehearsed 
with  the  orchestra  throughout  the  term, 
and  the  conductor  will  not  approve  of  a 
change  at  the  last  moment." 

"  I  have  already  obtained  his  permis- 
sion," he  began  

"Then  if  he  is  willing  for  you  to 
play,  why  does  he  allow  the  decision  to 
rest  with  me  ?  "  she  broke  in,  angrily. 

"  Because  he  cannot  make  a  change 
for  personal  reasons,  but,  if  one  pianist 
declines  to  appear,  he  can  substitute 
another." 

A  large  cosmopolitan  audience  filled 
the  Conservatoire  concert  hall  for  the 
final  concert  of  the  season. 

The  pianist  waited  her  cue  in  studi- 
ous calm,  though  her  eyes  roved  from 
time  to  time  to  the  auditorium,  where 
in  the  stalls,  beside  a  Conservatoire  di- 
rector, was  seated  the  white-haired, 
white-mustached  impresario,  whose  or- 
chestra had  taken  Europe  by  storm  on 
his  previous  tour. 

The  force  of  association  drew  her 
glance  upward  again  to  the  balcony,  to 
the  man  directly  opposite,  gazing  before 
him  in  dreary  preoccupation,  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  features  accentuated  in  the 
reflection  of  light  from  the  platform, 
the  lips  seeming  parted  in  voiceless  ex- 
postulation and  appeal  

"  You  don't  realize  what  it  means  to 
me." 

Her  expression  gradually  clouded, 
the  mouth  trembled  in  glowing  agita- 
tion. 

The  baton  beat  on  steadily,  three — 
four — 
"One  !" 

No  answering  chord  from  the  pianist ; 
the  conductor  glared  at  her  aghast,  the 
orchestra  in  undisguised  surprise  ;  she 
started  slightly,  and  the  color  flamed 
into  her  cheeks. 

The  baton  swooped  down  again. 

"  One  !  Fraulein  !  "  The  conductor 
leaned  forward  half  frantic — "  Have 
you  forgotten  ?  "  he  hissed. 

A  soft,  level  voice  prompted  suddenly 
from  the  balcony. 

"  The  allegro  movement — key  A  flat 
minor — extended  chord  " 

She  glanced  swiftly  upward,  with  a 
little  impulsive  gesture,  and  rose  in  her 


seat,  faced  the  conductor,  flashing  a 
glance  of  swift  defiance,  and  passed, 
with  head  erect,  through  rows  of  thun- 
derstruck musicians  to  the  platform 
exit. 

Bewildered  comments  were  ex- 
changed throughout  the  hall,  the 
notability  in  the  stalls  adjusted  his 
glasses  rather  irritably,  and  awaited 
developments. 

"These  Americans,  these  Ameri- 
cans ! "  chafed  the  conductor,  beside 
himself  with  rage  ;  then  he  hurled  an 
order  at  the  doorkeeper,  pointing  to 
the  balcony. 

"  Herr  Northbrook — fetch  him,  imme- 
diately." 

The  man  at  the  end  had  already  dis- 
appeared, and  in  the  passage  connect- 
ing the  platform  with  the  cloakrooms, 
he  encountered  the  retiring  pianist. 

"  Quick  1 "  she  whispered,  "  the  con- 
ductor called  for  you." 

His  face  glowed  with  trembling,  ex- 
ultant gratitude,  he  seized  her  hand, 
and  started  backward  conscience- 
stricken,  as  a  tear  fell  glistening  on  her 
sleeve. 

"  Herr  Northbrook  !  " 

The  stentorian  voice  of  the  door- 
keeper rang  down  the  passage,  and  she 
darted  through  a  doorway. 

Her  companion  followed,  stooped  a 
second,  and  his  lips  seared  her  cheek. 

In  the  next  the  platform  door  closed 
behind  him. 

An  echo  reached  her  of  the  allegro — 
rippling,  lightening,  swirling  across  the 
keys,  subdued  at  intervals  to  the  tu- 
mult of  orchestral  accompaniment,  then 
ringing  again,  triumphant,  quivering  at 
the  last  with  the  rapt,  exalted  passion 
of  a  love  song — followed  by  the  silence 
that  is  greater  than  applause. 

The  pianist  himself  broke  the  spell, 
rising  from  his  seat ;  the  hall  shook 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  but  he 
passed  unheeding  through  the  platform 
exit. 

Shout  after  shout  followed  him,  but 
only  when  he  found  the  artistes'  room 
empty  he  returned,  scanned  eagerly 
and  fruitlessly  balcony,  area  and  stalls. 

The  conductor  beckoned  him  nearer, 
shook  hands  effusively  and  motioned 
significantly  toward  the  clamoring,  ex- 
cited audience. 

He  faced  them  slowly,  his  powerful 
hands  hanging  limply  at  his  sides  ;  the 
renewed  applause  seemed  only  to  daze 
him ;  he  bowed  once  or  twice,  half 
heartedly,  and  disappeared. 

The  white-haired  notability  removed 
his  glasses  with  a  sigh  of  satisfied  en- 
joyment, and  turned  to  his  colleague, 
his  rugged  Teutonic  features  softening 
into  a  smile. 

"Your  American  young  ladies — do 
they  often  take  stage  fright  ?  But  her 
compatriot,  he  is  magnificent !  to  play 
that  most  difiScult  concerto  without 
notes,  without  rehearsal — touch,  tech- 
nique, perfect !  Consider  also  his 
youth." 

Twilight  in  Central  Park,  the  sharp, 
gray  twilight  of  late  autumn  silhouet- 
ting threadbare  clumps  of  trees 
against  patches  of  opalescent  cloud  ;  be- 
low the  leaves  drifted  russet-hewed 
along  the  grass,  and  whirled  in  the 
carriageway  amid  the  horses'  feet. 

A  dog  cart  joined  the  stream  of 
homeward-bound  vehicles,  with  a  thor- 
oughbred bay  between  the  shafts  be- 
ing driven  by  a  lady.  Her  features 
were  only  partially  visible  above  the 
high  collar  of  her  coat,  but  an  involun- 
tary exclamation  broke  from  a  man 
pacing  aimlessly  along  the  gravel 
walk. 

"Miss  Trentham  1" 

"Mr.  Northbrook  !  " 

With  the  answering  cry  of  recog- 
nition she  reined  in,  and  guided  the  bay 
to  the  curb. 

Half  hesitating,  Northbrook  went 
forward. 

A  long,  loose  ulster  flapped  about  his 
angular  figure ;  he  jerked  off  his  hat, 
and  fingered  the  brim  nervously,  until 
she  bent  and  held  out  her  hand,  her 
face  flushing  with  pleasure  as  she 
spoke. 

"So  you  are  back  in  America,  Mr. 
Northbrook  ! " 

"Yes."  He  muttered  the  monosyl- 
lable without  raising  his  eyes. 

A  longer  pause  ensued  ;  he  twisted  a 
button  on  his  coat  abstractedly  ;  when 


she  spoke  again  her  voice  had  a  shy, 
hesitating  ring. 

"  I  need  scarcely  ask  if  you  are  suc- 
cessful ?  " 

He  produced  a  memorandum  and 
read  out  some  details ;  no  trace  of 
pleasure  or  enthusiasm  in  his  tone  ;  only 
a  cynical  sort  of  triumph  in  the  sense 
of  achievement. 

"To-morrow  is  my  final  appearance 
in  New  York  with  Professor  Meyer- 
haus for  the  present.  I  am  booked 
subsequently  for  various  musical  re- 
ceptions, and  a  command  appearance 
before  royalty,  also  the  leading  concert 
agents  have  made  flattering  offers." 

He  stopped,  and  laughed  sarcastic- 
ally, casting  a  sidelong  glance  at  her. 

"Shall  I  congratulate  you?"  she 
asked  slowly. 

"If  you  had  congratulated  me  that 
night  at  the  Conservatoire,"  he  broke 
out,  resentfully,  "and  given  me  the 
opportunity  to  thank  you  " 

"  You  could  not  expect  me  to  wait — 
face  every  one  after  my  failure.  Be- 
sides" (she  turned  away  her  eyes  to 
hide  a  sudden  confusion)  "you — you — 
had  already  thanked  me." 

It  was  not  only  to  thank  you  " — he 
was  confused  now,  struggling  with  in- 
creasing desire  to  make  his  hopeless 
avowal. 

"I  owe  my  subsequent  success  to 
you,"  he  continued,  pedantically. 

She  bent  impulsively,  with  a  radiant, 
triumphant  smile ;  her  voice  swayed 
with  a  little  tremor  of  delight. 

"I  think  I  understand — but  you  are 
mistaken — for  all  you  know — the  unat- 
tainable— may  be  within  reach." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Opportunity. 

This  I  beheld  or  dreamed  it  in  a  dream  : 
There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  a 
plain ; 

And  underneath  the  cloud  or  in  it  raged 
A  furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and 
swords 

Shocked  upon  swords  and  shields.  A 

prince's  banner 
Wavered,    then    staggered  backward, 

hemmed  by  foes. 
A  craven  hung  along  the  battle's  edge, 
And  thought,  "  Had  I  sword  of  keener 

steel — 

That  blue  blade  that  the  king's  son  bears 
— but  this 

Blunt  thing  I  "    He  snapt  and  flung  it 

from  his  hand, 
And,  lowering,  crept  away  and  left  the 

field. 

Then  came  the  king's  son,  wounded,  sore 
bestead , 

And  weaponless,  and  saw  the  broken 
sword, 

Hilt-buried  in  the  dry  and  trodden  sand. 
And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle 
shout 

Lifted  afresh  he  hewed  his  enemy  down. 
And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day. 

— E.  R.  Sill. 


Roosevelt's  Temperament. 

Whatever  apprehensions  concerning 
his  course  which  at  any  time  even  his 
friends  may  have  cherished  have  all 
arisen  from  the  possession  of  a  tempera- 
ment one  of  the  most  phenomenal  exist- 
ing among  the  public  men  of  modern 
times.  From  this  temperament  come  a 
physical  and  mental  energy  and  a  power 
of  endurance  most  remarkable.  If  he 
were  noted  merely  for  abounding 
physical  courage,  impetuosity,  love  of 
conflict,  mental  alertness  and  ability, 
tremendous  industry  in  administrative 
work,  and  for  political  success,  he 
would  still  be  a  striking  figure  in  public 
life.  But  the  interesting  and  important 
thing  about  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  that 
he  puts  all  the  resources  of  this  ex- 
traordinary temperament — all  his  chiv- 
alric  bravery  and  exhaustless  energy — 
at  the  service  of  high  political  ideals. 
In  the  still  active  ranks  of  statesmen 
he  was  among  the  first  to  see  that  the 
full  and  frank  adoption  of  the  merit 
system  is  an  absolute  requisite  of  good 
government.  He  fought  valiantly  for 
this  system  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  national  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission ;  he  put  civil  service  reform  into 
practice  when  president  of  the  New 
York  Police  Board  ;  and  as  Governor 
of  New  York  he  saw  to  it  that  the 
Legislature  should  enact  the  best  State 
laws  on  the  subject  in  vogue  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union. — The  Century  for 
November. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Home-Made  Apple  Butter. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  apples  for  making  the  cider  which  is 
to  be  used  later  in  apple  butter.  When 
sweet  apple  butter  is  wanted,  good 
sweet  apples,  well  matured,  should  be 
carefully  selected  from  which  the  cider 
is  to  be  made.  The  cider  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  and  work,  but  should 
be  boiled  down  as  soon  as  possible  after 
being  brought  from  the  mill.  A  large 
copper  kettle  can  be  used  to  best  ad- 
vantage on  the  farm.  It  should  be 
hung  on  a  large  pole  in  the  usual  way 
and  the  cider  should  be  boiled  down 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  should  be 
skimmed  from  time  to  time,  as  the  res- 
idue rises  to  the  top.  A  barrel  should 
be  boiled  down  about  one-fourth. 
In  other  words,  a  barrel  containing  50 
gallons  should  be  reduced  by  boiling  to 
12  gallons.  Care  should  be  taken  so  as 
not  to  allow  the  blaze  to  run  up  the 
sides  of  the  kettle,  as  it  is  liable  to 
make  the  cider  bitter.  The  cider 
should  be  carefully  stored  in  crocks  or 
jars,  and  the  kettle  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed,  if  not  used  the  same 
day. 

Several  bushels  of  good  quality  sweet 
apples  should  be  selected,  pared  and 
quartered.  Two  bushels  of  quartered 
apples  are  required  for  one  barrel  of 
cider,  that  is  about  12  gallons  when 
boiled  down.  About  one-half  bushel  of 
quartered  apples  should  be  placed  in  a 
kettle,  a  little  cider  poured  over  them 
and  cooked  until  they  can  be  mashed 
through  a  colander.  Treat  the  others 
in  the  same  manner  and  place  all  to- 
gether with  the  cider  in  a  large  kettle, 
cook  slowly  and  stir  constantly.  With 
a  constant  heat  it  should  be  cooked  un- 
til the  cider  will  not  separate  from  the 
apples.  In  this  condition  it  is  jelly- 
like. It  can  be  tested  from  time  to 
time  by  taking  a  spoonful  and  allowing 
it  to  drip  in  a  saucer  or  other  vessel. 
When  in  this  jelly-like  condition,  re- 
move the  kettle  fi-om  the  fire  and  stir  in 
one-fourth  pound  ground  cinnamon.  Af- 
ter mixing  and  stirring  5  to  10  minutes 
the  apple  butter  is  ready  for  jars, 
crocks  or  cans.  It  should  be  dipped  out 
and  placed  in  the  vessels  and  allowed  to 
cool.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
break  the  crust  that  forms  on  the  top 
after  cooling.  If  it  is  not  broken,  ap- 
ple butter,  properly  made,  will  keep 
for  years  in  this  condition  by  simply 
tying  a  cloth  or  paper  over  the  top  of 
the  jar  or  can. 

Stirring  apple  butter  in  large  quan- 
tities a  special  stirring  device  is  nec- 
essary. It  consists  of  a  piece  of  well- 
seasoned  wood  through  which  several 
holes  are  bored  at  the  base.  To  the  bot- 
tom is  fastened  a  braided  brush  of  clean 
corn  husks.  With  a  handle  from  8  to  10 
feet  long  the  apple  butter  can  be 
stirred  constantly,  so  that  the  bottom 
will  not  burn  or  stick  in  the  least.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  stirring  pro- 
cess. If  this  is  faithfully  and  properly 
done  and  the  other  directions  are  fol- 
lowed, a  good  product  will  result. 

Sour  Apple  Butter. — Where  sweet 
cider  is  not  available  or  where  sour 
cider  is  preferred,  one  barrel  should 
be  boiled  down  to  one-quarter.  When 
about  half  boiled  down,  a  half  bushel 
of  quartered  apples  of  good  quality 
should  be  added  and  stirred  constantly. 
This  should  be  boiled  for  an  hour  or  so, 
when  another  half  bushel  should  be  ad- 
ded and  stirred  in  the  same  manner. 
As  soon  as  this  is  reduced  so  as  to  ad- 
mit another  bushel,  they  should  be  ad- 
ded, cooked  and  stirred  until  the  same 
jelly-like  condition  is  obtained  as  de- 
scribed above. 

When  done  about  twenty  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one-fourth  pound 
ground  cinnamon  should  be  added  and 
thoroughly  stirred  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  The  fire  should  then  be  re- 
moved apd  the  butter  put  in  jars  at 
once.  When  cool,  cover  as  described 
above.  Apple  butter  of  any  kind 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  brass 
or  copper  kettles  after  it  is  done.  The 
kettle  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  scalded.  Made  according  to  these 
directions,  apple  butter  will  be  smooth, 
jelly-like  and  will  keep  for  a  few  years, 


if  kept  in  a  moderately  cool  cellar  or 
pantry.  As  a  tart,  dessert  or  spread 
for  bread,  nothing  is  more  palatable 
or  delicious  than  home-made  apple  but- 
ter.— Mrs.  W.  H.  Johnson  in  Orange 
Judd  Farmer. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Educational. 


Almond  Paste. — Mix  a  pound  of  al- 
mond meal  with  a  pound  of  castor 
sugar,  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of 
three  eggs  and  a  little  almond  flavor- 
ing. Remove  the  hard  paste  while  hot 
from  the  cake,  dust  it  with  flour,  and 
press  the  almond  paste  over  the  cake, 
making  it  into  a  good  shape.  Smooth  it 
with  a  knife,  and  dry  it  slightly  in  the 
oven. 

ToHATO  Catsup. — Scald,  peel,  slice 
and  core  a  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes.  Use 
the  bright  red  tomatoes.  Place  in  a 
porcelain  kettle,  and  cook  until 
tender,  and  then  strain.  To  this  quan- 
tity of  tomatoes  add  three  large  onions 
chopped  very  fine,  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pep- 
per, five  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mus- 
tard and  a  tablespoonful  each  of  ground 
black  pepper,  ground  cloves  and  celery 
seed  in  a  bag.  Simmer  about  six  hours. 

Creamed  Potatoes.  —  Chop  cold 
boiled  potatoes  fine  ;  to  each  pint  al- 
low half  a  pint  of  cream  sauce  made  by 
rubbing  together  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour  and  one  of  butter  ;  add  half  a  pint 
of  cold  milk,  stir  until  boiling,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pep- 
per and  mix  this  with  the  potatoes. 
Turn  the  potatoes  into  small  individual 
dishes  or  into  a  large  dish  ;  cover  the 
top  with  finely  chopped  cheese,  then 
press  the  cheese  down  into  the  pota- 
toes.   Bake  until  a  golden  brown. 

Steamed  Little  Necks.— Scrub  the 
shells  of  the  clams  well  in  water ;  put 
them  in  a  saucepan  without  any  water  ; 
place  over  the  fire  and  cook  until  the 
shells  open.  Remove  the  clams  with  a 
skimmer,  pour  the  liquor  into  a  jar  and 
let  it  settle.  Strain  the  liquor  through 
a  piece  of  linen.  Remove  the  clams 
from  the  shells,  pulling  off  the  thin  skin 
around  the  edge  and  cutting  off  the 
whole  of  the  black  end  with  fish  shears. 
Plunge  each  clam  into  a  small  quantity 
of  the  liquor  and  when  the  water  has 
settled  pour  it  into  a  saucepan ;  add 
the  clams  and  scald,  but  do  not  allow 
the  water  to  boil.  Take  out  the  clams 
and  serve  with  brown  bread  and  but- 
ter or  on  buttered  toast. 

Chicken  Croquettes. — Boil  one  large 
chicken  until  it  slips  from  the  bones 
readily,  and  grind  in  a  meat  grinder  ; 
also  grind  one-half  can  of  mushrooms. 
Boil  in  salted  water  twenty  minutes 
one  pair  of  sweetbreads,  throw  into 
cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  remove 
skin  and  little  pipes  and  grind.  Put  in 
one  and  one-quarter  pints  of  milk  on 
the  fire  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil.  Add 
to  that,  while  still  on  the  fire,  the  in- 
side of  one-half  loaf  of  bread,  and  stir 
thoroughly.  Then  add  chicken,  mush- 
rooms, sweetbreads,  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
duck's  egg,  melted  ;  a  dash  of  parsley 
and  red  pepper,  and  salt  to  taste.  Af- 
ter all  is  well  mixed  pour  in  a  flat 
dish ;  then  beat  two  more  eggs  and 
spread,  not  beat  in,  all  over  the  dish. 
Mould  any  shape,  roll  in  cracker  meal 
and  fry. 

Okra  Soup.— Cut  into  slices  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  pork,  put  it  in  a  frying 
pan,  fry  gently  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
add  a  sliced  onion  and  one  quart  of 
green  okra  pods  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Put  the  lid  on  and  fry  the  okras  for 
thirty  minutes.  In  the  meantime  cut 
the  meat  from  a  cold  roast  fowl,  place 
the  bones  in  a  saucepan  with  a  quart 
of  water,  and  boil.  Squeeze  out  all  the 
pork  fat  from  the  okras  and  onions  and 
place  these  in  the  saucepan  with 
the  bones.  Put  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  flour  in  the  pan  with  the  pork 
fat,  and  when  it  is  a  rich  brown  add  it 
to  the  bones  in  the  saucepan  ;  cover 
over  the  pot  and  simmer  gently  for 
three  hours.  Strain  through  a  fine 
sieve  into  another  saucepan,  pour  in 
two  quarts  of  stock  and  add  the  fowl 
meat  cut  in  pieces,  and  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste.  Simmer  gently  for 
twenty  minutes,  turn  the  whole  into  a 
tureen  and  place  in  the  refrigerator  to 
get  cold. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MBRRILL-MILLBR  COLLEaB, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

TVIAIL^  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Ual. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARaAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Xlzpertence. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.   Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


||^^  Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


305  LARKIN  ST.,        R.  L  DURHAM, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 

Write  lor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


oo 


ATTEND  THE 

STOCnON 

Business  College, 

If  you  would  get  a  good,  practi- 
cal education  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

TUITION  PER  YEAR.  ...  -  $100 
BOARD  AND  ROOM  PER  MONTH.  $13 

Plenty  of  Competent  Teachers, 
No  Extra  Tuition  for  Any  Study. 

Address  W.  C.  RAMSEY,  Principal, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Conimerclal  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  In  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Kxposltlon. 
O-Wrlte  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Joumbl. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATAI.OGDE. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  UechaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAULEIT.  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (35;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Buy  a 

Mason  &  Hamlin 
...ORGAN... 

and  buy  it  now. 
The  Mason  &  Hamlin's  take  the  lead 
everywhere.  They  make  the  best  organs, 
consequently  their  prices  are  high,  but 
we  are  now  enabled  to  oflfer  a  special  line 
at  GREAT  REDUCTION. 

A  Beautiful  Mason  &  Hamlin 
for  Little  Money. 

Cash  or  monthly  payments. 
WRITE  NOW  for  catalogue  and  extra 
discounts.    A  postal  will  do. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26-28-30  OTarrdl  St.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pianos  for 

SURPLUS  Pianos  of 
a  flrst-class  make. 
For  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


BRUEINIS,  308  Post  St.,  San  Frauclsco 


HIQH=CLASS 

TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely 
fitting  apparel  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  has,  ever  since 
history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intri- 
cate than  important.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  408  Kearny  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of    S  W/E  DEIS. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted'on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

As:ents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GOODS. 
NETTING, 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 

West  Coast  Vlre  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St.,  Sau  Francis  co. 
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both  brewing  and  feed  descriptions  have 
continued  much  the  same  as  last  quoted, 
with  market  moderately  firm  at  prevail- 
ing- rates,  especially  for  round  lots  desir- 
able for  export.  In  the  speculative  mar- 
ket there  was  little  done.  In  fact,  trading 
in  barley  options  throughout  the  current 
season  up  to  date  has  been  very  light. 


Feed.  No.  I  to  choice   72^4®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  ®  72H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  S2% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   97!4@1  0254 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  @  90 


OATS. 

Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  very  freely 
at  full  current  rates,  and  find  it  difQcult 
to  secure  material  concessions  in  their 
favor.  Inquiry  has  been  lately  largely 
for  Red  oats,  and  this  variety  is  likely  to 
continue  popular  as  a  feed  oat.  Choice 
seed  oats  are  in  fair  request,  commanding 
top  quotations,  or  occasionally,  in  a  small 
way,  a  little  more. 


White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  ®1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   l  00  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  00  ®1  17^4 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  22H@1  27^ 

Black  Russian   95  ®1  20 

Red   1  00  ®1  22H 


CORN. 

Most  of  the  corn  offering  is  new  crop, 
and  is  mainly  too  damp  to  be  desirable, 
causing  market  for  same  to  be  weak  and 
unsettled.  Old  corn  is  scarce,  and  mar- 
ket for  choice  old  is  quite  firm,  some  Large 
White  being  held  up  to  $1.70. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @l  50 

Large  Yellow   1  20  @1  30 

Small  Yellow   1  26  ®1  35 

BEANS. 

The  market  is  showing  unsettled  condi- 
tion, as  is  to  be  expected  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  with  new  crop  arriving 
rather  freely,  especially  as  prices  the  past 
season  have  been  on  a  tolerably  high 
plane.  The  rainstorm  of  about  a  fort- 
night ago  has  been  a  further  factor  in  un- 
settling values,  as  some  damage  was  done 
to  the  crop  in  process  of  being  threshed. 
For  choice  beans  the  tendency  has  been 
to  more  firmness,  while  for  rain  damaged 
or  otherwise  faulty  stock  the  market  in- 
clined against  sellers.  The  outward  move- 
ment lately  has  been  mainly  in  Lady 
Washingtons  and  Limas.  In  the  line  of 
colored  beans  there  has  been  considerable 
doing  in  Bayos  and  Pinks,  although  offer- 
ings of  latter  variety  were  rather  heavy 
and  market  for  same  lacked  firmness. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  ffl3  26 

Lady  Washington   2  50  @2  70 

Pinks   1  95  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  @2  S5 

Reds   3  00  ®3  25 

Red  Kidney   3  00  @3  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   4  65  ®4  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  ®3  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  2S  ®l  60 


DRIED  PEAS. 

Market  for  Green  Peas  continues  in- 
active and  weak,  with  millers  and  jobbers 
all  well  stocked,  and  sales  from  first  hands 
are  consequently  difficult  to  effect.  Niles 
Peas  are  in  moderate  request  at  previ- 
ously quoted  range. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  25  @1  75 

Niles  Peas   i  50  @l  60 

WOOL. 

Little  doing  in  this  center,  and  market 
is  likely  to  prove  quiet  during  the  balance 
of  the  season,  as  the  most  desirable  wools 
are  nearly  all  out  of  first  hands.  Very 
heavy  and  seriously  defective  wools  are 
receiving  little  or  no  attention,  and  where 
a  buyer  is  found  for  such  stock,  low  fig- 
ures have  to  be  accepted.  The  quotable 
range  of  values  for  all  grades  remains 
nominally  as  previously  noted. 


SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7mos  7  ®8 

Oregon  Valley,  flne  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  ®12 

Northern  Mountain,  free   9  @11 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  ®9 

Middle  Counties   8  ®10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6H®  8^ 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7H®  9 

HOPS. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  same  healthy  tone  previously  noted 
as  existing  for  all  hay  of  good  to  choice 
quality  continues  to  be  experienced.  Pros- 
pects are  that  prices  for  desirable  stock 
will  not  be  any  lower  later  on,  and  may 
harden,  particularly  if  there  is  any  ma- 
terial increase  in  supplies  of  rain  damaged 
hay.  Low  grade  hay  is  fairly  steady  at 
the  figures  quoted;  that  prices  for  this 
sort  wiU  change  much  for  the  better  later 
on  is  not  probable. 


Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00®I2  £0 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  50@11  50 

Oat   S  50®  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Barley   5  50®  8  W 

Alfalfa   8  00310  00 

Clover   6  00®  8  00 

Stock   5  00®  9  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   35®  47M 


MILLSTUFPS. 

Bran  is  lower,  with  stocks  and  offerings 
on  the  increase.  That  the  present  figures 
will  be  long  maintained  is  not  likely. 
Market  for  the  whole  line  of  mill  offal 
shows  weakness.  Rolled  Barley  was  stead- 
ily held.  MUled  Corn  was  unsettled,  tend- 
ing downward. 

Bran,  ft  ton   18  00@19  00 

Middlings   20  0O@2I  CO 

Shorts,  Oregon    19  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®17  00 

Cornmeal      31  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   32  00@33  00 

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  is  moving  outward  at 
tolerably  steady  values.  Shipments  for 
the  week  include  12,076  lbs.  via  Pan- 
ama steamer  for  New  York.  In  prices  for 
other  seeds  quoted  herewith  there  are  no 
changes  to  record,  but  the  movement  can 
not  \m  termed  active. 


Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  65@3  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25@3  40 

Mustard,  Trieste    2  00@3  15 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3H@  3% 

Rape   IX®  25< 

Hemp   S'4®  8H 


BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Market  presents  no  new  or  noteworthy 
features.  As  is  invariably  the  case  at  this 
time  of  year,  business  in  this  department 
is  of  insignificant  proportions. 


Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7}<®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  7  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4  B>s  3i  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  3H  lbs  83  @81 

Fleece  Twine   8H®— 

Gunnies   — @— 

Bean  Bags   5H@  5H 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  5^,  6,  6% 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7H 


HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  shows  healthy  condi- 
tion, current  values  being  weD  maintained. 
Prices  for  Pelts  remain  quotably  un- 
changed, but  demand  is  not  very  brisk  at 
full  current  figures.  Tallow  is  selling 
about  as  fast  as  received,  market  for  good 
stock  being  firm  at  current  rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 


tions. 

Sound.  Cfullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fi)s   11  @—  9H@— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs          10  ®—  8^0— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tbs   9  ®—  8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  softs..   9!4@—  8H®— 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  60  B>e..   9  @—  8  @— 

Stags   6H@— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—  8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—  8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—  9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—  14  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts..  15  @—  13  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  @—  15  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  60  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  00  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  OO  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  ®  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   60  ig)  76 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   80  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  23 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  ®  5^ 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  ®  4H 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  37M 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 


S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  6,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   m]4®10%  73«®74X 

Thursday  70«@70«  73H®74K 

Friday   70X@70H  74W®73X 

Saturday   70X@70X  7SX@74K 

Monday   70Jii®71'/4  H%®14H 

Tuesday   7IX@72«  74X®75X 


CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 


Dec.  May. 

Wednesday                        36H@36X  38^@39 

Thursday                            36X®37H  3i\®X)^i 

Friday                               37  @36«  39H®38V4 

Saturday                             36X®37  38X@39 

Monday  36,'»@37K  39H@39W 

Tuesday                            37H®37«  38X®39X 


SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 


Dec.  May. 

Thursday   99><®  <»9%   @  

Friday   9flV4@   995<  1  04H®1  037i 

Saturday   995£@    ®  

Monday   1  OOH®1  OOX  1  04H@1  04X 

Tuesday   1  01   ®1  OIH   @  

Wednesday   1  01  @1  OOX  1  05H@1  01% 


WHEAT. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  not  been 
noteworthy  for  either  activity  or  firmness 
since  last  review.  The  attempt  to  work 
up  a  boom  on  account  of  alleged  damage 
to  the  crop  in  Argentina  collapsed  in  its 
incipiency,  and  gave  evidence  at  the  very 
start  of  being  worked  in  the  interest  of 
manipulators  in  the  speculative  market. 
Considerable  wheat  is  going  aboard  ship 
at  this  port,  but  it  is  mainly  out  of  stocks 
which  exporters  have  been  carrying  for 
some  weeks.  Shippers  are  not  as  a  rule 
in  pressing  need  of  wheat,  but  at  same 
time  are  watching  for  opportunities  to 
purchase  to  advantage,  aiming  to  steadily 
have  enough  in  readiness  for  ships  arriv- 
ing under  charter.  Most  of  the  deep-sea 
ships  coming  in  have  been  previously  en- 
gaged for  the  grain  carrying  trade,  and 
latest  charters  have  been  at  rather  low 
figures,  as  compared  with  ocean  freight 
rates  lately  current.  For  iron  ships  car- 
rying wheat  cargo  to  Cork  or  Queenstown 
for  orders,  usual  option  as  to  final  destina- 
tion, jEI,  12s  6d  is  now  about  the  utmost 
figure  warranted  as  a  quotation,  and  there 
have  been  some  recent  charters  down  to 
£1,  lis  3d.  The  spot  market  closed  mod- 
erately firm  but  quiet. 

California  Milling   1  01M®1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   98K@  

Oregon  Valley   9i\@\  OlH 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  00  ®1  05 

Washington  Club   97^®1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   92^4®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations         6s3d®6s4'/4d  5slOMd®5slld 

Freight  rates   42V4@43Jis  31^@32Wis 

Local  market   93K@96M         97H@$1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  99Jc@$1.01}. 

May,  1902,  deUvery,  $1.03|@1.05i. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.01®1.00|;  May,  1902,  $1.05J@1.04i. 

FLOUR. 

Business  is  of  moderate  proportions  and 
at  generally  unchanged  values,  although 
the  market  cannot  be  termed  firm.  Sup- 
plies are  of  fair  volume  and  are  sufficient 
to  accommodate  a  larger  trade  than  ex- 
ists. Spot  stocks  during  the  next  few 
months  are  more  apt  to  show  increase 


than  reduction. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  26@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50®2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  26 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25®3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  66 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  16 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  25 


BARLEY. 

Considering  the  difficulty  experienced 
during  part  of  the  season  in  getting  ships 
loaded,  the  outward  movement  of  barley 
makes  a  very  good  showing.  Exports 
since  July  Ist  aggregate  over  120,000  tons, 
which  is  nearly  double  the  quantity  for 
corresponding  time  last  season,  and  is 
slightly  ahead  of  the  record  made  in  bar- 
ley shipments  two  years  ago.    Values  for 


No  improvement  to  note  in  the  situa- 
tion, the  wholesale  market  being  slow  and 
lacking  in  strength.  Where  transfers  are 
effected  from  first  hands,  it  is  only  at 
comparatively  low  figures,  bids  above  10c. 
for  round  lots  offering  from  first  bands 
being  the  exception  and  are  confined  al- 
most wholly  to  exceptionally  desirable 
qualities.  About  100  bales  went  forward 
the  past  week  via  British  Columbia 
steamer  for  Australia. 
Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  ®13 


HONEY. 

Shipments  from  this  port  by  sea  for  the 
season  to  date  aggregate  nearly  4000  cases, 
mostly  Extracted,  while  for  corresponding 
period  last  year  the  quantity  forwarded 
outward  by  water  routes  did  not  exceed 
1,500  cases.  In  values  there  are  no  appre- 
ciable changes  to  record,  market  showing 
steadiness. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  6V4@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  4H@ — 

Extracted,  Amber  4  ®— 


White  Comb,  ID)  frames  10  ®12 

Amber  Comb   7  ®9 

Dark  Comb   6  ®7 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  has  shown  steadiness, 
but  has  been  rather  quiet.  Mutton  was 
in  moderate  request  at  practically  un- 
changed figures.  Lamb  now  offering  is  all 
large,  and  does  not  command  much  of  a 
premium.  Veal  is  in  good  supply,  mostly 
small,  and  market  for  same  is  easy.  Hog 
market  has  shown  considerable  weak- 
ness, and  prices  last  quoted  have  been 
shaded  in  numerous  instances.  Eastern 
market  is  lower. 


Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ID          6  ®  6^ 

Beef,  second  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   5V4@— 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   6!4@  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   5^®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5i4@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   5!<@  b\ 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7  @  7)4 

Veal,  small,  ¥  lb   7  ®9 

Veal,  large,  Vlb   7  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  f»  lb   7H@  8 

POULTRY. 


Taking  the  poultry  market  as  a  whole, 
there  has  been  some  change  for  the  better 
since  date  of  last  report.  Extra  large-and 
fat  Hens,  fine  Fryers  and  Large  Broilers 
were  most  in  request  and  were  about  the 
only  kinds  which  could  be  said  to  sell  to 
advantage.  Fat  young  Turkeys  wore  not 
plentiful  and  in  a  limited  way  brought  tol- 
erably good  figures.  The  Thanksgiving 
market  for  Turkeys  is  expected  to  open 
strong.  Taking  the  past  as  a  precedent, 
a  market  opening  high  on  a  holiday  week 
is  apt  to  close  slow  at  reduced  figures. 


Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   16  @  18 

Young  Turkeys,  full  grown   14V4®  1SV4 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00  @6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  00  @6  00 

Fryers   3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  25  ®8  60 

Broilers,  small   3  25  ®3  50 

Ducks,  old,  »  dozen....'   2  75  ®8  26 

Ducks,  young,  f  dozen   4  00  65  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  50  ®1  75 

Goslings,  »  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®2  00 


BUTTER. 

The  output  of  the  dairy  districts  of  the 
middle  and  southern  counties  of  the  State 
is  on  the  increase,  while  the  demand  for 
fresh  product  is  not  active,  much  of  the 
trade  being  now  on  cold  storage  and 
packed  butter.  The  market  is  weak 
throughout,  and  especially  so  for  fresh  of 
defective  quality. 


Creamery,  extras,  1>  ft   28  @— 

Creamery,  fiists    24  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   21  @22 

Dairy,  select   23  @24 

Dairy,  firsts  20  @21 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @ — 

Mixed  store   14  ®16 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  ®21 

Pickled  Roll,     lb    19  ®21 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  selec*           18  ®20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17M 

CHEESE. 


Supplies  of  domestic  product  are  of  fair 
volume,  but  do  not  include  much  mild 
new  of  high  grade.  Latter  sort  is  selling 
in  a  small  way  above  quotations.  Other 
kinds  are  meeting  with  a  steady  market. 
Eastern  markets  are  firm  and  lightly 
stocked. 


California,  fancy  fiat,  new   11K@13M 

California,  good  to  choice   10K@tlM 

California,  fair  to  good   9M@10M 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   12K®13M 

EGGS. 


There  are  no  heavy  arrivals  of  choice  to 
select  fresh,  but  there  are  enough  of 
these  for  the  demand  at  full  current 
rates,  and  more  than  enough  of  eggs 
averaging  small  and  which  are  mixed  as 
to  color.  The  inquiry  for  other  than 
strictly  fancy  fresh  is  mostly  for  cold  stor- 
age stock,  which  is  affording  retailers  in 
most  instances  a  bigger  margin  of  profit 
than  fresh  product. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  38  @40 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  30  935 


California,  good  to  choice  store   25  030 

California,  common  to  fair  store   22!4®<6 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   22  ®S6 

Cold  Storage   20  ®26 


VEGETABLES. 
The  market  has  ruled  quiet  in  the  main 
since  last  review,  with  changes  in  quot- 
able values  not  very  numerous  or  pro- 
nounced. Onions  were  in  good  request 
and  brought  better  average  figures  than 
preceding  week,  with  market  moderately 
firm  at  the  advanced  range  quoted.  Toma- 
toes continued  cheap.  Summer  squash 
was  in  such  light  receipt  as  to  be  hardly 
quotable. 


Beans,  String,  V  ft   IHd  8M 

Beans,  Lima,  ¥i  lb   IH®  8}4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  fts. . .  60  ®  7S 

Cauliflower,  *  dozen   40  @  60 

Corn,  Green,  fi  box   —  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  ¥  large  crate.  —  ®  — 

Cucumbers.  Bay,  V  large  box   25  ®  40 

Egg  Plant,  V  box   40  ®  80 

Garlic,  »  ft   2  ® 
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Okra,  Green,  ^  box   30  @  50 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ^  cental   1  25  @1  50 

Peas.  Sweet  garden,  ^  ft   2%®  3 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,     sack   50  @  65 

Peppers,  Bell,  ^>  box   50  @  75 

Squash,  Marrowfat,     ton   6  00  @9  00 

Squash  Summer,  ^  small  box   —  @  — 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box. .  75  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  f»  large  box   30  @  35 

Tomatoes,     small  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ^  100  tts   1  15  @1  40 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,     cental. .     50  @  85 

Mission  Garnet  Chile,  In  sacks   90  @1  20 

Sweets,  new, cental   50  @  75 

Demand  for  shipment  continued  fairly 
active  for  desirable  stock  obtainable  with- 
in range  of  70@80c.,  sales  on  shipping 
orders  at  any  advance  on  latter  figure 
being  the  exception.  Sacramento  River 
potatoes  received  the  most  attention  on 
outside  account.  Fancy  qualities  going  to 
special  local  trade  brought  much  the  same 
figures  as  current  for  some  weeks  past. 
Sweets  were  in  liberal  supply  and  lower. 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  Apple  market  is  tolerably  firm  for 
choice  to  select  fruit,  while  ordinary  and 
defective  stock  is  moving  slowly  at  irregu- 
lar but  in  the  main  low  figures.  Prices 
are  naturally  at  a  rather  wide  range,  with 
top  quotations  more  readily  obtainable  for 
fancy  stock  than  is  the  lowest  price 
quoted  apt  to  be  readily  realized  for  the 
mcBt  ordinary.  Early  varieties  are  show- 
ing more  or  less  decay,  and  such  stock  has 
to  be  crowded  to  sale,  going  mostly  to  street 
hawkers  at  extremely  low  figures.  Pears 
were  in  fair  supply,  but  the  proportion  of 
offerings  of  choice  to  select  was  light. 
High-grade  Winter  Nelis  were  in  very 
limited  stock  and  were  salable  to  advan- 
tage, bringing  in  some  instances  in  a 
small  way  to  special  custom  higher  prices 
than  would  be  warranted  as  regular  quo- 
tations. Grapes  were  in  fair  receipt,  but 
the  quality  was  not  of  high  average,  most 
offerings  showing  more  or  less  damage 
from  rain.  Ordinary  stock  moved  slowly 
at  a  low  range  of  prices,  while  choice  to 
select  were  sought  after  at  firm  figures, 
bringing  occasionally  more  than  quoted. 
Seedless  grapes  were  too  scarce  to  quote 
in  regular  manner;  sales  were  made  up  to 
$3  per  large  box.  Peaches  were  in  such 
light  receipt  as  to  be  hardly  quotable,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  equally  to  Figs. 
Of  Persimmons  there  were  more  thi  n 
enough  of  unripe,  while  ripe  were  hardly 
in  sufficient  supply  for  the  inquiry. 
Melons  were  mostly  too  ripe  to  be  sought 
after  and  met  with  limited  custom  at 
much  the  same  low  figures  as  previously 
quoted.  Berries  arrived  sparingly,  but 
market  for  most  kinds  lacked  firmness, 
choice  Longworth  Strawberries  proving 
about  the  only  noteworthy  exception. 

Apples,  fancy,  *  4-tier  box   1  25@  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  1*  50-lb.  box..  50®  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  1* 50-lb.  box.  35®  50 

Apples,  green,  f(  50-lb  box   35®  60 

Cantaloupes,  ^  crate   50®  1  00 

Figs,  ^>  2-layer  box   — ®  — 

Grapes,  Corneohon,  f(  crate   60®  85 

Grapes,  Isabella,  f,  crate   60®  85 

Grapes,  Black,  ^  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ^  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Tokay,     crate   50®  75 

Nutmeg  Melons,  ^  orate   40®  75 

Peaches,     box   65®  I  00 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  V  40- ft.  box....  75®  1  50 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^box   50®  1  00 

Persimmons,  ^  box   40®  75 

Pomegranates,  ^  box   50®  75 

Quinces,  f*  box   35®  80 

Raspberries,  *  chest     4  00®  6  OO 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  H  chest..  7  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,     chest   3  50®  5  00 

Watermelons,  1*  100   — ®  — 

Whortleberries,  1*  ft   7®  9 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  is  little  change  observable  in  the 
general  tone  of  the  market  for  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits,  quotable  values  for 
most  kinds  remaining  practically  as  last 
noted,  the  only  noteworthy  exception  be- 
ing Prunes.  The  latter  seem  to  be  going 
at  almost  any  figure  buyers  may  see  fit  to 
name.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  old  Prunes,  for  which  there  is  at 
present  no  quotable  figure.  With  new 
Prunes  from  the  San  Joaquin  district 
offering  on  the  2^c  basis  for  the  four 
sizes,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  old  Prunes 
have  been  dropped  off  the  list  altogether, 
as  regards  a  quotable  rating.  While  new 
Santa  Claras  are  quoted  on  the  3c  basis 
for  the  four  sizes,  it  is  said  this  figure  is 
being  shaded  an  eighth  to  buyers  where 
transfers  of  desirable  magnitude  are  under 
consideration.  For  Sonomas  2|c  appears 
to  be  bedrock  figure  for  the  four  sizes,  de- 
livered on  cars,  like  deliveries  being  in- 
cluded in  all  the  prices  above  named. 
The  stocks  of  deciduous  dried  fruits,  other 
than  Prunes  and  Apples,  are  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  and 
are  not  being  crowded  to  sale  at  any  ma- 
terial concessions,  although  the  move- 
ment in  either  Peaches,  Apricots,  Pears 
or  Plums  is  decidedly  light  at  full  prevail- 


ing values.  Figs  of  the  most  desirable 
grades  are  moving  in  a  moderate  way  at 
current  rates,  with  offerings  of  choice  to 
fancy  qualities  not  especially  heavy.  It  is 
believed  that  with  the  advent  of  cooler 
weather  in  the  East,  there  will  be  a  re- 
sumption of  activity  in  the  dried  fruit 
market,  accompanied  by  a  generally  im- 
proved tone  and  possibly  some  hardening 
in  values  for  most  desirable  stock. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7  @  7H 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,     ft..   8  @  8H 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12!4 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7  @  7^4 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5^®  6 

Figs,  pressed   5  @  6)4 

Nectarines,  ^  ft   5  @  6H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  7% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  @  6!4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  ®14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6  @  8^ 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  2V4@3c;  50-60s,  35l£@4Mc; 

60-70S,  3M@3?ic;  70-80s ,  2X@3'4c;  8O-90s,  2M® 

2%c\  UOs  and  less,  15i®2c;  these  figures  for  1901 

crop. 

COMMON  SnN-DRIEO. 

Apricots   6   @  6!4 

Apples,  sliced   24®  4 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  4 

Figs,  Black   2!4@  3 

Pigs,  White   2K@  SVt 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®  8 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  ®8 

Plums,  unpitted,  ^  ft   2% 

RAISINS. 

While  the  wholesale  market  is  now 
quiet,  it  is  understood  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  crop  has  been  already  placed. 
There  is  no  particular  anxiety  displayed 
on  the  part  of  packers  to  book  further  or- 
ders, especially  for  early  deliveries  of  the 
better  grades.  Values  continue  at  much 
the  same  low  range  as  has  been  current 
since  the  opening  of  the  season. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  new  crop,  as  fixed 
by  the  Fresno  Association  and  the  Raisin  Ex- 
change: 

Descriptions.  Ass'n.  Ex. 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb.   Per  lb. 

4-crown   4%a  54c 

3-crown   4%  5 

2-  crown   3%  4% 

Seedless  Muscatels   4i4  5 

Seedless  Sultanas   5  6 

Thompson's  Seedless   6 

Bleached  Sultanas — 

Fancy   8V4 

Choice   74 

Standard   64 

Prime   5 

Bleached  Thompson's— 

Extra  Fancy  11 

Fancy  10 

Choice   9 

Standard   74 

Prime   6 

Seeded— 

Fancy   6^ 

Choice   5% 

Clusters—  20-lb.  bxs.  20-lb.  bxs. 

Imperial  83  00  00 

Dehesa   2  50         2  50 

Fancy   1  60 

3-  crown   1  20   

London  Layers— 

2-  crown   1  10  1  25 

3-  crown   1  20  1  35 

4-  crown   1  75 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  of  new  crop  were  in  fair  supply 
for  this  early  date,  with  both  Northern 
and  Southern  California  represented  in 
the  citrus  fruit  offering.  As  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  much  of  the  fruit  is  un- 
der ripe,  and  such  stock  fails  to  sell  read- 
ily or  to  command  full  figures.  Regular 
sizes  of  Navels,  sufficiently  ripe  to  be 
palatable,  were  quotable  up  to  $3.75  per 
box.  Lemon  market  did  not  display 
much  life,  nor  was  there  any  improve- 
ment in  average  prices  realized. 

Oranges-Navels,  ^  box   2  50@3  75 

Valencias,  *  box   2  50@3  50 

Lemons — California,  select,  V  box   2  50®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  25 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00®1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   2  00@3  50 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  movement 
in  Almonds,  but  at  generally  easier  fig- 
ures than  lately  current.  Buyers  were 
disposed  to  operate  rather  freely  at  their 
ideas  of  values,  or  about  7Jc.  for  Langue- 
docs,  8c.  for  Drake's,  and  10c.  for  I  X  L's, 
in  carload  lots  delivered  at  nearest  ship- 
ping point.  Walnuts  are  moving  outward 
at  steady  prices.  Peanuts  were  without 
quotable  change,  but  not  many  were  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  demand  at  full  cur- 
rent figures. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  17  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     ft  104®12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   74®  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .  9  ®  94 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No,  2  soft  shell....  7  @  74 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. . . .  84®  9 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  84®  7 

Cal.  Chestnuts   7  ®10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  44®  SH 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked  S4@  8 

Pine  Nuts  6  @  B 


WINE. 

The  wholesale  market  continues  prac- 
tically lifeless,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  this 
date,  old  wines  being  virtually  out  of 
first  hands  and  new  not  yet  having  had  a 
chance  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Not  be- 
fore the  new  year  will  there  likely  be  any- 
thing of  consequence  doing  in  wines  of 
this  year's  vintage.  Wholesale  values  for 
dry  wines  of  1900  remain  nominally  25@30c 
per  gallon.  The  quotable  wholesale  range 
on  this  year's  product  is  expected  to  be 
not  less  than  20@25c  per  gallon,  with 
probability  of  some  superior  qualities 
commanding  higher  figures. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Nov.  6.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8o  ;  prime  wire  tray,  84c  ;  choice,  9c; 
fancy,  9!4®94c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  quiet  at  pre- 
viously quoted  values. 

Prunes,  334®7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  84@13c;  Moorpark,  9@13c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6®94c;  peeled,  ll@15o. 


A  Building 

Paper  of 
Durability 


For  over  1 6  years  P  &  B 
building  paper  has  been 
used  all  over  the  world  by 
the  best  builders. 

P  &  B  building  paper 
is  selected  because  it  is  the 
best  building  paper  manu- 
factured. It  is  a  building 
paper  made  for  service  and 
has  none  of  the  faults  of 
other  building  papers. 
Every  test  has  proven  it 
perfect. 

Send  for  booklet  —  it 
tells  all  about  it — it  is  free. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

^6   Battery  Street,  S.  F..  Cal. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  ii  sacks  185,197 

Wheat,  centals.... 235,929 

Barley,  centals  552,662 

Oats,  centals   19,295 

Corn,  centals   3,245 

Rye,  centals   20,913 

Beans,  sacks   57,921 

Potatoes,  sacks   34,788 

Onions,  sacks  ,  4,986 

Hay,  tons   4,192 

Wool,  bales   3,076 

Hops,  bales   268 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,  1901. 

last  year. 

2  355,023 

2,024,245 

2,177,993 

1,886,073 

3,116,850 

2,065,707 

462,803 

369,320 

25,763 

30,505 

.'19,078 

91,922 

276,857 

257,605 

502,385 

560,332 

116,266 

99,.593 

66,8f5 

77,420 

34,188 

17,088 
4,729 

4,463 

EXPORTS  BY  SE&. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M  sacks  158,192 

Wheat,  centals.... 209,441 
Barley,  centals. ..  .418,191 

Oats,  centals   23 

Corn,  centals   4 

Beans,  sacks   2,142 

Hay,  bales   127 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   44,498 

Honey,  cases   509 

Potatoes,  pack's. . .  2,287 


Since 
July  1, 1901. 


1,819,434 
1,872,150 
2,196,634 
2,117 
7,996 
14,215 
4,740 
511.316 
216,242 
3,270 
16,327 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,043,904 
1,731,832 
1,310.187 
46,527 

6,151 
77,849 
233,621 
286,294 
1,467 
31,196 


PATENTS 


Our  XJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Omce,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  wlih 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  throuph 
Dewey,  Strong  Si  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scienlijic  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa't 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Telephone,  Mala  S46. 

D. 


p.  O.  Box  3497  . 


&  CO. 
yWerchants. 


ALLISOIN 

(INCOBPOBATBD.) 

General  Commission 

POULTRY.  EGOS,  QAME,  POTATOES.  BEANS,  QREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUITS. 
GRAIN,  PRODUCE  AND  WOOL..   Acconnt  Sales  and  Check  Weekly  far  All  Consignments. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

T^url<eys  \A/antecJ. 

Send  your  LIVE  and  DRESSED  TUUKEYS  and  LIVE  CHICKENS  to  the  old  relinble  llrm,  who 
guarantees  Top  Harket  Prices  and  Quick  Cash  Returns.    Established  1887. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OP  PRODUCE.    CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

BLUM,  MORRIS  &  CO.,  General  Produce  Commission  Mercliants, 

210-212  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ir\jkir\<L&y&  \A/anteci. 

Drop  us  a  postal,  we  will  give  you  the  correct  market  on  Turkeys  at  any  time  If  correct 
weights,  prompt  returns,  and  the  highest  market  rates  are  what  you  want,  try  us. 

WON   RONN,   LORSBACH   &  CO., 

313-315    front   Street,  San    Ffrati  Cisco,  Cal. 

S/\PSX/AIM/\    &  PERRY, 

WOOL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

WOOL,  HIDES  AND  PELTS.   Advances  Made  on  Consignments. 

Agents  for  SCABCURA  SHEEP  DIP— THE  PURE  NICOTINE  OF  TOBACCO.  Directions  on  every 
package.  A  sure  cure  for  scab  and  ticks  on  sheep,  also  sure  destroyer  of  parasites  on  fruit  trees.  In- 
valuable in  the  nursery. 

•Phone  Blaok  6694.  fRONT  ST.,  SAP*  PRAINCISCO,  CAI^. 
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Horned  Toad  Studies. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  began  a 
collection  of  the  so-called  horned  toads 
along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains,  in  the  San  Gabriel  valley, 
California,  with  the  view  of  testing 
their  powers  of  mimicry.  These  lizards 
are  very  common  here,  and  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  corral  twenty  or  thirty. 
They  were  well  protected  by  their 
power  of  simulating  the  color  of  their 
immediate  surroundings,  and  it  was 
often  difficult  to  see  or  distinguish  them 
from  the  ground  upon  which  they 
rested.  Those  on  dusty  roads  were 
dust  colored,  those  found  among  the 
rocks  were  frequently  mottled,  while 
nearly  all  of  the  specimens  observed 
near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  where 
there  was  abundant  verdure,  were 
highly  colored  with  vivid  tints  of  yellow, 
red,  brown  and  white. 

These  specimens  were  divided  up  into 
pairs  and  placed  in  enclosures  2  feet 
square,  with  a  wooden  fence  3  inches  in 
height,  so  that  there  was  perfect  light 
from  above.  Each  corral  was  arranged 
with  a  different  colored  floor— thus  one 
had  a  white  sand  bottom,  the  next  was 
green,  the  next  brown  and  a  fourth 
black  and  white— in  all  a  number  of 
changes  being  produced  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  pebbles,  leaves  and  sand. 
In  these  corrals  the  lizards  were  re- 
leased and  changed  about  that  their 
adaptation  to  new  surroundings  might 
be  observed.  But  it  is  not  to  this  re- 
markable protective  faculty  that  at- 
tention is  called,  but  to  a  protection  so 
singular  that  it  might  well  be  conceived 
to  be  an  effort  of  the  imagination. 

In  handling  the  lizards,  which  are 
perfectly  harmless,  despite  their  war- 
like array  of  spines,  I  noticed  that,  al- 
though I  had  treated  them  gently,  my 
hands  were  spotted  with  blood;  and  up- 
on examining  one  of  the  animals,  I 
found  that  its  eyes  were  suffused  with 
blood,  while  in  another  specimen  its  eye 
appeared  to  be  destroyed,  or  repre- 
sented by  a  blood  spot.  I  at  first  as- 
sumed that,  while  together,  the  animals 
had  injured  each  other  with  their  spines; 
but  suddenly,  when  holding  a  lizard 
near  my  face,  it  depressed  or  lowered 
its  head,  and  I  immediately  received  a 
fine  spray-like  discharge,  which  proved 
to  be  blood.  A  glance  at  the  animal 
showed  that  its  eyes  were  bloody,  as 
though  ruptured.  The  volley  had  come 
so  suddenly  that  I  did  not  see  it,  but  I 
was  convinced  that  in  some  way  the 
lizard  had  ruptured  a  blood  vessel  in  its 
eye  and  had  forced  the  fluid  through 
the  air  a  distance  of  at  least  a  foot. 

I  immediately  began  to  experiment 
with  the  little  captives,  and  found  that 
the  above  explanation  was  the  case 
beyond  question,  but  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  lizards  could  be  induced 
to  respond  to  my  methods.  Giving 
them  slight  taps  on  the  head  seemed  to 
exasperate  them  the  most,  and  they 
would  lower  the  head  convulsively,  the 
eye  would  be  depressed  and  a  jet  of 
thick  blood,  or  blood  which  congealed 
very  quickly,  would  be  shot  in  a  delicate 
stream  to  an  extraordinary  distance. 
Suspecting  that  the  lizards  did  not  con- 
sider me  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  that 
I  would  have  better  success  with  some 
animal,  I  called  in  the  aid  of  a  fox  ter- 
rier, for  which  the  little  creatures 
evinced  the  greatest  fear.  When  the 
dog  placed  his  nose  near  them,  they 
crouched  low  and  endeavored  to  shuffle 
themselves  under  the  sand  out  of  sight; 
but  when  the  dog  was  urged  on,  and 
began  to  bark,  they  would  draw  back, 
hiss  slightly,  then  depress  the  head, 
and  the  white  face  of  the  enemy  would 
at  once  be  spattered  with  drops  of 
blood.  Such  a  discharge  was  very  ef- 
fective, and,  when  received  in  the  nos- 
trils, it  caused  the  dog  no  little  annoy- 
ance, and  he  ran  around  excitedly  for 
a  moment  vainly  endeavoring  to  rid 
himself  of  the  fluid,  which  evidently  had 
some  disagreeable  feature. — Charles 
Frederick  Holder  in  Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 


Telepbone  Main 
BlaIcA,   yviorritt   &.  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  SS-S7-S9-61  Pint  St.,  San  PrancUco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Lo»  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  OO  „..Portl»Dd,  Or. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

TRIUMPH  and 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERTA— SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

JAPAKESE  PERSIMMONS. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co«, 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 

Summer.         Autumn.  Winter. 

Marjorle  Hay  H.iy's  Mideeason  General  Carrlngton 
OUmax  Mona  Hay  ICIlffs  Seedling 

Sharp's  Early  John  Sharp  Sharp's  Late  Bed 

Lord  Wolseley     Sharp's  Nonsuch 
Willie  Sharp  iTaupakc 
Carlton 

These  varieties  are  all  eow!;  equal  to  Elbston 
Pippin.  Gravensieln.  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  well- 
known  kinds.  They  are  not  *'  seedlings."  hut 
grafted  trees  on  Northern  Spy  stocks,  and  perfectly 
blight  proof.  Prompt  orders  necessary. 

Price  Jl.OO  per  tree.  The  set  for  110.00.  Scions  50 
cents  afoot,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

Distributing  ARrents:  Address  Dept.  B. 

J.  VI/.  Vi/RBNN  CO.,  Ltd. 

515-517-519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


100,0008 
CilOICt  g 

Cljttl)?  Ttitt?  ' 

FOR  SEASON  1902. 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  my  28-page 
illustrated  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  cit- 
7|  rus  trees ;  the  old  sorts  and 
the  tested  new  sorts,  also 
table  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Your 
.'A^  address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  WMAS  NURSERIES, 

San  Dlmai,  California. 


SEED  mm. 

GRAND    PRIX   GOLD  MEDAL 
PARIS  EXPOSITION  1900. 
Qrown  on  J.  West  Jlartin  Ranch, 
Livermore,  Cal. 

JT  is  clean  and  of  uniform  grain. 

Has  Increased  in  gluten  every 
planting  in  California.  All  small, 
light  and  immature  end  grains 
removed.  Has  been  milled  by 
Del  Monte  Milling  Co,  to  whom 
we  respectfully  refer. 

FOR    SAL-E  BY 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

123  CALIFORNIA  8T  ,     SAN  FRANCISCO 

 or  

T.  D.  CARNEAL,  Livermore,  Ca'. 


Phylloxera-Resisting 
Qrape  Cuttings  and  Plants- 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

Largest  General  INursery  Stock, 
on  the  Coast. 


THERE  ARE  SE'TERAL  GOOD  REASONS  WHY  'WE  OUGHT  TO  SELL  70U 

Your  Trees  for  1901-02. 

We  have  the  finest  stock  we've  ever  grown. 

Our  three  nurseries  and  the  experimental  farms  cover 
800  acres.  One  nursery  for  Citrus  Trees,  another  for 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees.  The  third  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Olives  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 

OCK><>0<K><><><K>-(>0<><><><><>0<>CK^ 

|-«^       |-^"       ?    Write  for  a  copy  of  the  new  96-pagc 
 r   Catalogue.    It's  full  of  information.  ^ 


><>0-C><><>00<><>0<><>0-0-0-CK>00-0-0-0-CK><^ 

We  have  a  large,  thrifty  stock  of  the  new  Calimyrna 
Fig  Trees.  Calimyrna  Figs  took  a  GOLD  MEDAL  AT 
BUFFALO.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 


P.  O.  BOX  1. 


FRESINO,  C/\L. 


Directions  for. 

SvccESSFVL  Olive  Pickling 


PLACE  ollTea  In  eolntlon  composed,  2  ot  Bed  Seal 
Lye  to  on*  fallen  water.    Kep«at  one*  or  twice  to 
LTun^H  remove  tartness.     Klnu  th«m  thoroughW.  Re- 

place lye  salution  with  traih  watar.  Change  water  twice 
dally  unUl,  Judged  by  Usta,  lye  Is  removed  from 
o.lvea 

Replace  water  with  brine  composed  of  4  ot  aalt  to  1 
'J'f'  '°"»o  <laya  Put  la  brlue  of  «  oz.  salt  to 
gallon  water  for  7  days.  Putin  brine  10  oz.  salt  to  rallon  water  for 
wate'""  ^'  ^  P"'  olives  Into  brlna  of  15  oz.  salt  to  eallan 
Vessels  used  must  be  clean,  odorless,  tatteleta  White  or  earth- 
enware recommendei  Wooden  receptacles  scalded  In  bolllne  waUr 
and  soda  will  do.  Uss  small  caslts.  6  to  10  eallons  preferred.  Vat  or 
cask  ahou.d  have  movable  wooden  gratlne  1  or  2  Inches  from  bottom 
a  elose  Ottlnr  wooden  cover  aad  thick  olott  over  all.  If  olives  are 
soft  at  first,  use  brine  Immediately  after  lye  instead  of  fresh  water 
Remove  any  slim*  or  scum. 


YOU  AVUST  USE 

RED-5EALLYE 


FERTILIZERS! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

DATI^nTTD    riTTHDTC  JPr  PO     3i8  oalifoknia  ST.,  ban  fkancisco. 
DALrUUIxf  UUiniVlC  0&  \AJh         also  at  frksno  and  los  angklbs. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


3sr 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  Inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.i 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Address  BUSH  &  SONS, 

BCSHBKRG,  MO. 


TO  nfTRODDCE  TH£ 

WII  I  APn  ^TPPI  PANflP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKU  =»l  EEL  KAl-MVJC  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  108.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21>4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  BanKe  made.  WM.  G.  WILXABU,  Manafaotarer,  619  N.  Fonrtb 
at.  Lonli,  Mo.  Dept.  8.  Will  ihlp  O.  O.  D.  with  prWUece  ot  eutmlnatlon. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOI.8TEIN8— winners  over  Jerseys  of  BTBRY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  (or  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  Ist  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  Z-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competlner-  T.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


Bni.1.8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOL.STEIN8  &  DURHAIU8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUllam  Nlles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bzporters.  Bstabllshed  1876. 


FETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


"SNOW  WHITE"  OOBIJLERS  for  sale  by  C.  A. 
Stowe,  330  N.  Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  BcUpse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  BREEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.    Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe.  330  N.  Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Loi  Angeles.  Cal.  Bstabllshed  in  1876. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  by  Sweepstakes  Boar  at 
State  Fair  1901.  None  Better.  S.  P.  Llndgren  & 
Sons,  Klngsburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


W.  R.  McCASLIN,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co., 
Cal.  Al  breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs. 

DR.  R.  CAUi'H,  Carplnteria,  Cal.  Registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hog.s. 

CHA8.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  608 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
ing yards.  Why  not  improve  your  stock.  Mau'f's  of 
the  Improved  Paclflc  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulating-,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  an-li 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publlshera  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Poulterers' Hantl-Book and  Guide.  Price  40c, 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oahland,  Cal. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $75  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Angora  Does 


FOR 
SALE. 

E.  V.  COWELL, 
Clarksville,  El  Dorado  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Hai  Been  Thorovehly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  thp  work  of 
8  men,  with  axes. 

Mannfaetured  ^^/ 
I.A.COORRAST&SOR, 

717  2d  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 
Send  for  list.  D.  J.  WEST,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Improved  U.  S.  Separator 


WINS 


GOLD  MEDAL 

The  Highest  Award  at  the 

Pan-American 
Exposition 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  1901 


ALSO  WINS 

The  King's  CommemoratiYe  Medal 

The  Highest  Award  at  the 
INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION 

TORONTO,  ONT.,  CAN.,  1901 


WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

COMPANY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Ft.  Worth,   San  Francisco. 


TRADE-MARK 


BLACKLEGINE 


Single  Blackleg  Vaccine 
Double  Blackleg  Vaccine 
Blackleg  Vaccinating  Outfit 


Powder  Form. 


*'^fcou^J 


Single  Blacklegine  )  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 
Double  Blacklegine  \  Each  dose  separate. 
Blacklegine  Outfit  (Needle  with  handle),  50c. 

Dip 

Disinfectant 
Feeding  Compound 
Scour  Cure  (Alexander) 
Virus  for  Destroying  Rats 


All  well-known,  successful  remedies.  Write  for  particulars  and 
PROOFS  oF  SUCCESS.  Free  sample  of  Dip  and  Disinfectant  sent  upon 
REQUEST.   Beware  of  dangerous  imitations  of  our  vaccines. 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  If  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  "  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  ¥OI.O  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPT  HOLLOW  R&NCH,  SAH  ANSELMO,  HARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINQ  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


JOSEPH    niARZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Youns  Stock  for  Sale. 


LO\/ BLOCK.,  NEVADA. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


Mm  Faci. 

SHORT  LINE 

 FROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  4 


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tonrists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  oi  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  Cast. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


E.  0.  Mccormick. 

Pass.  TrafBc  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Lars:e  Stock  of  Tanks  on  Hand. 


oil  Tanks.   Water  Tanks. 


Lumber  direct  from  the  woods. 

LOW  PRICES. 


Wine  Tanks. 
THIS  MEANS 


„  DEEPWELL  PUMPS 

|hORS^fWrtRSTRo,j5H5 
M  R!tPE6>ETC, 
r  R.F.WILSOIM 

STOCKTON 


5000  ft.  of  Flpe.  good  as  new,  at  a  bargain. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

OfBoe  and  Works,  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets. 


"Greenbank"  Pore  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    Wl,   JACKSIOM    «fc  CO., 
Sole  Agentg,     -     No.  123  Oallfomla  Street . 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

The  Tuberculosis  Question. 

Prof.  Crookshank,  in  his  introductory 
address  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, Camden  Town,  recently  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  Dr.  Koch's  recent 
declaration  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  human  and  bovine  forms  of 
the  disease,  and,  while  differing  from 
him  to  the  extent  of  stating  that  human 
and  bovine  tuberculosis  were  distinct 
varieties  of  the  same  disease,  he  said 
he  was  in  full  agreement  with  Dr. 
Koch's  opinion  that  if  infection  oc- 
curred at  all,  it  was  very  rarely,  but  he 
could  not  accept  the  statement  that 
human  tubercle  could  not  be  ex- 
perimentally inoculated  in  bovines. 
There  was,  he  said,  just  a  possibility 
that,  inasmuch  as  human  tubercular 
virus  can  be  grafted  in  the  cow,  there 
may  also  be  instances  of  invasion  of  the 
human  tissue  with  bovine  bacilli.  This, 
it  may  be  observed,  remains  to  be 
proved,  and  in  the  meantime  the  re- 
sults of  Dr.  Koch's  two  years'  experi- 
ments, proving  that  human  tuber- 
culosis cannot  be  conveyed  to  bovines, 
hold  the  scientific  field. 

On  the  whole,  however.  Prof.  Crook- 
shank's  remarks  were  reassuring,  as 
he  said  that  such  an  occurrence  as  in- 
vasion of  the  human  tissue  with  bovine 
bacilli  could  only  be  exceptional.  If 
it  were  the  rule,  he  added,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  country  in  the  world  in 
which  bovine  tuberculosis  was  preva- 
lent must  have  been  decimated  by 
tubercular  disease,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  tubercle  bacilli  oc- 
cur in  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  the  quantity  of  meat  derived  from 
tubercular  animals.  In  attributing  ab- 
dominal tuberculosis  in  children  to  in- 
fection by  cow's  milk,  those  who  sup- 
ported the  theory  entirely  set  aside 
the  opportunities  for  infection  with 
the  virus  from  a  human  source.  If 
tubercle  in  the  children  did  result 
from  infection  of  the  digestive  tract, 
there  were,  he  said,  not  only  oppor- 
tunities of  self-infection  when  there 
was  concurrent  disease  of  the  lungs, 
but  there  were  obviously  many  ways 
by  which  a  child  might  be  infected  by 
the  mouth  with  virus  from  a  human 
source.  Prof.  Crookshank  was  con- 
vinced that  suspicion  of  danger  of  in- 
fection by  cow's  milk  could  be  easily 
removed  and  public  anxiety  relieved. 
The  problem  resolved  itself  into  bet- 
ter inspection  of  dairies.  By  this 
means  any  danger  which  may  exist  is 
practically  eliminated.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  insist  in  both  private  and 
public  dairies  that  "piners"  or 
"wasters"  must  be  destroyed,  and  all 
cows  with  diseased  udders  must  be  re- 
moved. There  was  then  no  necessity 
to  advocate  the  boiling  of  all  milk.  As 
regards  meat  inspection,  he  said 
the  carcass  should  be  condemned  when 
the  disease  was  generalized  ;  but  if  the 
carcass  was  well  nourished  and  the 
meat  healthy  in  appearance,  the  exist- 
ence of  small  local  deposits  of  tubercle 
in  the  organs  was  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  condemning  the  flesh  as  un- 
fit for  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was,  in  Prof.  Crookshank's  opin- 


ion, no  justification  for  such  wholesale 
destruction  of  valuable  food.  To  en- 
force it  would  almost  involve  the  ruin 
of  the  agricultural  industry,  for  no 
Government  would  face  the  question 
of  compensation  on  such  a  colossal 
scale. 


Six  Thousand  Acres  for  Beets.— 
Red  Bluff  Cause:  It  is  said  that  those 
who  experimented  with  sugar  beets  on  the 
Finnell  place  the  past  season  will  go  more 
extensively  into  the  business  the  coming 
season. 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 


can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  in  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

J.  A.  SPENCER.   25  Wiiilaois  Street.  OwfKht,  Ills. 


FOR  HARD  USAGE 

we  don't  tbiok  you  can  find  anytliiDg  better. 
PAGK  tt<)VK.>  H  IKE  KKNCK  CO.,  ADRIAN,  Jl  ICH. 

HAVE  YOU  SAVED 

up  a  little  nioneyl  Would  yon  like  to  go  into 
aprolitabie  t>uainesst    Then  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  put  it  to  work.  Vou  can  make  more 
mouev  driUin(;r  well»  of  all  kinds  than 
you  can  tuuke  with  the  sanie  amount 
of  money  Invested  in  any  other  bus- 
ine^'S.  \Vrile  us  at  once  for  free  cat- 
alojr  and  proofs  of  these  statements. 

ISTAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Aknin.  0. 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 

Do  Not  Delay  Vaccinating==Your  herd  is  liable  to 

attack  NOW  and  if  you  delay  vaccinating  until  after  Black  Leg  has  broken 
out  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  5%  loss,  and  as  even  a  1%  loss  will  cost  more 
than  vaccinating,  it  pays  to  vaccinate  before  trouble  begins. 

Our  Vaccines  are  tested  on  control  animals  before  placing  on 
the  market  and  they  are  subject  to  exchange  for  fresh  vaccine  if  not  used 
within  six  months  from  date  of  manufacture.    They  have  been 

successfully  used  for  three  years  in  the  worst  in= 
fected  districts  of  California. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others',  and  the  growth  of 

our  business  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  attests  that  our  products 
and  liberal  methods  are  meeting  with  the  approval  of  stockmen. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hitherto 
used  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

Testi  monials. — To  prospective  customers,  who  desire  references, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them.  WE  CAN  ALSO  REFER  TO 
STOCKMEN  WHO  HAVE  REVACCINATED  WITH  OUR  VACCINE 
AFTER  UNSATISFACTORY  TRIAL  OF  FOREIGN  AND  OTHER 
VACCINES. 

F»RICES    OF"    BLACK    L.EG  V/ACCIINEi 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  ago  of 

animals   $1  2.5 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete  for  using  single  and  double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  e.xtra  washers,  all  in  metal  case   3  00 
TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

p.  O.  Box  "B."  FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

6-FOOT.      WEIQHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR   <fc  CO., 
16  And  18  Dromm  St ,  Ban  Francisco, 


Cal. 


STEEL 

WHEELS 

 FOR  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wa^on  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.       Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 


We  are  the  largest  mana- 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FOR    FULL    F»/\RTICULrt  RS.  rtDDRESS 

FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Loj  Angeles  St..  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts.,  PORTLAND. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
in  regular  session  on  Saturday,  Nov.  2. 
Under  the  head  of  new  business  the 
subject  of  the  indebtedness  of  Tulare 
irrigation  district  and  the  payment  of 
its  bonds  were  talked  of.  Incidentally 
were  discussed  the  district  supply  of 
water,  its  duty  and  the  amount  of  land 
that  can  be  benefited.  It  was  strictly 
an  interchange  of  ideas;  no  conclusions 
were  sought  to  be  determined  by  it. 

The  National  Grange  Lecturer's  sub- 
ject for  November  was  taken  up — 
"What  Can  We  Do  to  Make  Our  Farm 
Homes  More  Convenient,  Comfortable 
and  Attractive  ?  " 

The  Lecturer  read  the  comments  of 
the  National  Grange  Lecturer  on  the 
subject,  and  a  general  expression  of 
views  were  given.  It  was  conceded 
that  a  comfortable,  well-kept  farm 
home  adds  attraction  to  farm  life;  that 
a  good  wife  and  children,  brought  up  to 
industrial  habits,  greatly  aid  in  making 
the  home  attractive;  that  the  members 
of  the  family,  from  parents  down, 
should  be  kind  and  considerate  of  each 
other;  that  the  house  should  have  all 
reasonable  conveniences  for  the  wife  in 
her  daily  duties,  such  as  water  laid  on, 
and  in  the  design  of  the  home  the  ar- 
rangements suggested  by  the  wife 
should  be  carefully  followed;  that  de- 
ciduous shade  trees,  not  too  near,  and 
flowers  should  be  grown  about  the 
home;  that  books  of  fiction  by  the  best 
authors,  histories,  books  of  travel, 
newspapers  and  agricultural  works 
should  be  on  the  shelves  and  on  the 
tables.  Where  such  things  are  kept, 
and  surround  the  farm  home,  it  will  be 
attractive. 

The  question  box  was  then  opened, 
and  the  following  questions  taken  out 
and  discussed:  1.  What  can  we  do  to 
secure  a  better  attendance  at  the 
Grange  ?  2.  What  time  of  year  is  best 
to  poison  squirrels  ?  3.  When  should 
alfalfa  be  sown,  how  much  seed  should 
be  sown  to  the  acre  and  when  should  it 
be  cut  ?  4.  How  should  agricultural 
fairs  be  managed,  and  who  should  have 
the  management  of  them  ? 

The  first  three  questions  were  dis- 
cussed with  spirit,  the  fourth  being  re- 
ferred to  Bro.  Miot,  Secretary  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Agricultural  District,  to 
read  a  paper  with  his  views  at  our  next 
meeting.  Sister  Rosson  will  lead  with 
a  paper  at  our  next  meeting  on 
"  Books  and  Newspapers  in  the  Home," 
to  be  followed  by  Sisters  Morris,  Styles 
and  Wishon  and  Bros.  Mull,  Eckles  and 
Holcomb.  J.  T. 


Shorthorn  Movement 


We  hear  through  the  Kansas  City 
Star  that  the  Barnhart  Co.,  of  Suisun, 
Cal,  have  purchased  a  trainload  of 
Durham  heifers  for  their  ranch  in  Cali- 
fornia. These  are  all  selected  calves. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Peter 
Saxe  &  Son,  of  San  Francisco,  have 
sold  the  Barnhart  Co.  recently  seven 
head  of  thoroughbred  Durham  bulls 
raised  in  California  to  be  bred  to  the 
imported  heifers. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
Is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  Is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
In  curing  Catarrh.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J,  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


This  vital  question  ia  answered  as  soon  as  yoa 
Bee  the  woven  wire,  ready-built 

AMERICAN  Field  &  Hog  FENCE 

Best  fiteol  wire,  lieavilv  jralvaiiized.  Sold  every 
when-.  If  your  di-ali  r  iiasn't  i I,  w  rili-  to 

.\MKKU  AN  hTUKI-  A  «  ll!Et'0. 

CWcr»".     N«»  V..rli.  ►•r»i   I'tBvtr 


WORK  OF  THE 

DE  LAVAL  MACHINES 


AT  THE 


BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 


The  award  of  the  Gold  Medal  to  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
(the  highest  and  onl}^  award  of  its  kind)  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  was 
well  supported  by  the  magnificent  work  of  the  De  Laval  machine  used 
in  the  Model  Dairy  of  the  Exposition,  which  made  a  record  in  practical 
work,  under  ordinary  every-day  use  conditions,  in  every  way  unap- 
proachable by  any  other  than  an  improved  "Alpha-Disc"  De  Laval 
machine. 

PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION,  1901. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21,  1901. 


(copy) 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co., 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  work  of  the  De  Laval  Centrifugal  Cream  Separator,  Dairy 
Turbine  size,  guaranteed  capacity  1,000  pounds  per  hour,  used  by  us  in 
the  Model  Dairy  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
brought  out  the  following  points  : 

First  :  The  machine  has  been  run  from  August  9th,  1901,  to  Sep- 
tember 28th  by  the  buttermaker  and  his  assistant,  and  had  no  special 
attention  given  it  by  any  expert  of  the  Company. 

Second  :  The  official  tests  were  made  by  two  of  the  best  experts 
in  Babcock  testing,  and  for  the  whole  time,  or  71  consecutive  tests, 
shows  a  loss  of  .0161  of  one  per  cent,  of  butter-fat. 

Third  :  It  was  run  at  its  full  guaranteed  capacity  of  1,000  pounds 
per  hour,  at  times  exceeding  that  amount,  but  at  no  time  was  the  feed 
reduced  to  make  a  skimming  record. 

Fourth  :    The  amount  of  power  used  was  ver}^  small. 

Fifth  :    It  did  what  you  claimed  for  it  in  every  particular. 

Edward  Van  Alstyne,  Supt. 

De  Witt  Goodrich,  )  t     ,  /■  ,  , 

Jas.  Stonehouse,       I  ^/ 

Jno.  a.  Ennis,  Buttermaker. 

Elmer  C.  Welden,  Asst.  Buttermaker. 

OTHER  GREAT  EXPOSITIONS. 

The  supremacy  of  the  De  Laval  machines  at  Buftalo  is  a  continuation 
of  their  triumphant  record  at  all  previous  great  expositions.  At  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  in  1893,  they  received  the  Gold  and  only  Medal  awarded  by 
the  regular  jury  of  awards  and  were  the  only  separators  used  in  the  Model 
Dairy.  At  Antwerp  in  1894  and  at  Brussels  in  1897  they  received  the 
Grand  Prizes  or  highest  awards.  At  Omaha  in  1898  they  received  the  Gold 
Medal,  and  again  at  Paris  in  1900  the  Grand  Prize  or  highest  award. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &■  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


1 102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


103  (t  105  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


Fruit  Press. 


Used  by  all  the  Leading  Fruit  Packers  on 
the  Coast.    Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

WE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

Dried  Fruit  Graders,  Processors, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Elevators, 

etc:.,    etc  mib 

INFORMATION  OLADLV  FURNISHED. 
MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

Barngrover,  Hull 

=6k  CO. 
SAN  JOSE,  -T^CALIFORNIA. 


BAKER'S 
TRAGELESS 
HARNESS 


Best  farm  and  field  harness.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
thousands.  More  than  saves  its  cost  every  season. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  to-day. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  215  Main  St..  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


TO 


Farmers 


AND 


Storekeepers 

WRITE  TO 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

155  TOWNSEND  STREET, 
SAN  rBANCISCO, 

For  Booklet  on  Cultivation  of 

FLAX  SEED. 

You  will  find  it  of  interest  to  you. 
Postal  card  will  do. 


^^LFrcsno  Scraper. 


3K— — S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FKESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


MONARCH, 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOfCER    <fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Dramm  Street,  San  FrancUco. 
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JOHN  DEERE  PLOWS  ARE  ALL  RIGHT. 

Xhe  Largest  Lino  of  F»1o\a/s.  Built  in  the  Largest  F*1o\a/ 
F'actory  in  the  World.    Buy  the  Best  and  Xalce   INo  Other. 


THE  ONLY  PRACTICAL  AND 
SUCCESSFUL  DISC  PLOW  ON 
THE  MARKET. 

SIMPLE,  SYMMETRICAL  AND 
SUBSTANTIAL. 

UNRIVALED  IN  EASE  OF 
OPERATION  AND  QUALITY  OF 
WORK. 

EMBODYING  THE  CORRECT 
APPLICATION  OF  CORRECT 
PRINCIPLES. 


SPECIAL  pEATURES; 

strength  and  Simplicity. 
Steering  Device  (Patented). 
Light  Draft. 

Perfect  Pulverization  of  the  Soil. 
Ability  to  Clear  Itself  in  Trash. 
Dust  Proof  Bearings. 
Ball  Bearing  Discs. 
Ease  of  Penetrating  the  Soil  in  Dry 
Plowing. 

Ease  of  Raising  Discs  Out  of  the 
Ground,  Etc. 


DEERE   lilSC   PLOWS.      single,   Double,   Triple   and  Uoadrople. 


UCUNE.ILL 


HAND  PLOWS  OF  ALL  STYLES 
AND  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  WORK. 
STEEL  ^  CHILLED,  WITH  WOOD 
AND  5TEEL  BEAMS.  ^  LARGEST 
STOCK  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


8E0RBTARY   DISC    PLUW.      Blnsle   and  Doable. 


NEW    DEAL   PLOW.      Single    aud    3-3-4-5  Hang. 

MORE  "NEW  DEAL"  PLOWS  SOLD  THAN 
ANY  OTHER,  BECAUSE  IT  IS  THE  BEST. 


DEERE    imPL^ETVVEINT  CO., 

(BRAINCH    OF"    DEERE    <&    CO,    7VVOLIINE,  ILL.) 

:20Q    &    12\\    yWarkLet    Street,       :      :      :      :      :      S/\IN    RRMINCISCO,  CAL. 


CANTON  SINGLE JFDRROW  WHEEL 
PLOW. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG, 
TWO  FURROW. 


CANTON  FODR  FURROW  GANG. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Description. 


CANTON  DOUBLE  DISO 
PLOW. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE 
SULKY. 


KENTUCKY  DISC  DRILLS. 
8-10-12  Foot. 


CANTON  NEW  MODEL  ORCHARD 
CULTIVATOR. 


CANTON  <<U"  BAB  LEVER  HARROWS. 
%  In.  Sqn»re  Teeth.  Others  have  M  In. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO., 

ie»  cfe  18  DRumm  sx.      s/\n  f^rancisco. 
FARH  inPLEHENTS  AND  VEHICLES. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE 
DISC  HARROWS. 
4-S-6  Foot. 


I-ACIFIC  REVERSIBli  DISC  HARROW 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULAR  HARROW. 

Our   Prices  arc 
Interesting^ 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  20. 
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THIRTIETH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


A  Native  Valley  Oak. 


Heavy  Beet  Crop  in  Young  Orchard. 


The  Combined  Harvester. 


A  Rose  Covered  Cottage. 


In  the  San  Joaquin. 

After  one  has  traversed  the  State  in 
all  directions  and  has  made  all  the  ex- 
clamations which  befit  the  various 
forms  of  beauty  and  the  richness  of  in- 
dustrial opportunity  and  achievement 
which  he  may  see,  he  is  apt  to  return 
to  the  great  central  valley  and  lift 
his  hands  in  silence,  because  here  is  im- 
mensity, capacity  and  variety  which 
transcend  words.  Even  those  who  are 
thus  impressed  do  not  begin  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  which  this  vast  cen- 
tral region  will  prove  to  California  in 
coming  generations.  Nearly  fifteen 
million  acres  of  level  land,  disregarding 
its  sloping  environments,  with  soil  as 
deep  and  rich  as  the  world  knows,  with 
air  unvexed  by  tornado  and  so  lightly 
touched  by  frost  that  the  earth  con- 
stantly gladdens  with  verdure  beneath 
the  winter  sunshine — such  a  land  con- 
stitutes a  force  which  will  carry  the 
State  into  the  front  rank  of  population 
and  prosperity  as  the  years  pass  by. 
Of  this  vast  valley  the  San  Joaquin  is 
the  greater  part,  both  in  area  and  in 
present  development.  The  Sacramento 
awaits  awakening;  the  San  Joaquin 
presses  onward.  In  transportation  it 
has  the  advantage  of  new  railway  lines 
and  is  now  enjoying  the  promotive 
strength  of  the  great  Santa  Fe  cor- 
poration, which  is  now  establishing  its 
main  overland  line  to  Pacific  waters 
through  the  San  Joaquin  valley  to  a 
point  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
This  corporation  has  just  issued  a  very 
interesting  publication  bearing  the 
name  of  the  valley  and  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  its  resources  and  develop- 
ment. A  group  of  valley  pictures  on 
this  page  are  drawn  from  this  source. 
We  group  them  to  suggest  pertinent 
facts.  The  great  valley  oak,  one  of 
the  grandest  trees  of  California,  finds 
its  rival  in  cultivated  growth  in  the 
splendid  fig  tree.  In  the  newer  life  of 
the  fig  the  San  Joaquin  bids  fair  to  out- 
strip the  greatest  achievements  of 
Smyrna.  In  the  San  Joaquin  there  are 
lands  so  rich  that  they  can  well  endure 
double  cropping,  and  satisfactory 
growth  of  trees  is  secured  even  amid 
heavy  growth  of  roots  and  squashes, 
when  moisture  enough  is  supplied  for 
both.  Next  come  two  pertinent  sug- 
gestions of  immense  field  products — 
the  combined  harvester,  which  finds  no 
obstacle  to  its  rapid  working  in  the 
smooth  and  fenceless  plains,  and  the 
stacking  of  alfalfa,  a  plant  which  is 
each  year  increasing  in  area  and 
turning  even  the  summer  hues  of 
the  valley  into  a  green  rivaling  the 
verdure  of  the  winter  grain.  Another 
rapidly  growing  valley  interest  is  sug- 
gested by  the  view  of  the  bee  farm. 

But  the  finest  things  now  growing  in 
the  valley  are  the  homes  of  the  set- 
tlers, of  which  another  picture  gives 
intimation.  Upon  the  multiplication  of 
such  homes  the  quick  realization  of  the 
valley's  future  depends,  and  no  part 
of  the  State  is  moving  more  rapidly. 


An  Orchard  Fig  Tree. 


Squashes  Among  Fruit  Trees. 


Airalfa  Haying  in  the  Valley. 


A  Valley  Bee  Farm. 
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The  Week. 

Again  we  have  had  good  rains,  covering  quite  an 
area,  and  again  bright  autumn  sunshine  has  followed. 
More  strongly  than  ever  the  thought  is  turned  to 
field  work  and  a  wonderful  amount  of  plowing  is  be- 
ing done.  Planning  for  fruit  planting  and  orders 
upon  nurserymen  for  popular  varieties  are  going 
forward  more  rapidly  than  usual.  Enterprising 
nurserymen  are  already  making  their  announcements 
prominent  in  our  columns  and  planters  should  place 
their  orders  early.  It  is  true  we  have,  fortunately, 
a  very  long  planting  season;  but  there  is  going  to  be 
a  sharp  run  on  favorite  varieties  probably  and  a 
traffic  good  for  both  sellers  and  buyers  who  begin 
early.  The  nursery  business  is  too  often  crowded 
into  too  short  a  season.  The  weather  this  year 
favors  a  more  careful  trade  through  a  longer  period, 
and  this  is  of  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

Wheat  values  were  once  more  on  the  up-grade  the 
past  week,  but  once  more  they  are  back  to  old  levels. 
Unlike  Banquo's  ghost,  they  keep  down.  Ocean 
freight  rates  are  dropping,  but  thus  far  wheat  has 
received  little  or  no  benefit  therefrom.  Five  cargoes 
of  wheat  were  dispatched  this  week  to  Europe, 
adding  about  $200,000  valuation  to  our  exports. 
Barley  is  worth  no  more  than  a  week  ago,  although 
showing  a  little  upward  tendency  part  of  the  time. 
Nearly  6000  tons  of  barley  have  gone  outward  this 
week,  including  a  5000-ton  cargo  for  New  York, 
valued  at  $91,000.  Oats  are  quiet,  with  values 
steady,  especially  for  best  qualities.  Corn  of 
new  crop  is  beginning  to  come  forward  in  good 
condition,  but  there  is  still  plenty  of  damp  stock, 
with  market  for  this  sort  slow  and  weak.  A  steamer 
in  the  German  line  took  550  tons  rye;  plenty  left  and 
offering  at  old  figures.  Beans  are  in  liberal  receipt, 
but  are  also  going  outward  in  heavy  quantity,  mainly 
Large  Whites  and  Limas,  values  for  best  qualities 
ruling  quite  steady.  Prices  for  bran  and  all 
other  mill  offal  are  again  marked  down, 
and  values  have  not  yet  touched  bedrock. 
The  hay  market  has  been  moving  in  about  the  same 
groove  as  the  preceding  week,  with  a  tendency  to 
slightly  lower  values  on  common  and  medium  grades. 
Beef  is  higher,  cooler  weather  increasing  the  de- 
mand. Prices  for  mutton  show  no  quotable  improve- 
ment. Hogs  are  bringing  about  the  same  figures  as 
a  week  ago,  but  lower  quotations  are  predicted  for 
the  coming  week.  Butter  is  again  marked  down, 
with  poor  prospects  of  material  recovery  in  the  near 
future.  Cheese  is  meeting  fair  custom,  current  rates 
being  well  maintained.  Hens  which  can  lay  a 
strictly  fancy  egg  about  once  a  day  are  now  worth 


cultivating,  with  this  class  of  hen  fruit  selling  up  to 
45c  per  dozen  in  a  very  limited  way.  Eggs  which 
were  turned  out  last  spring,  however,  are  still  hang- 
ing around,  and  these  are  to  be  had  down  as  low  as 
25c  per  dozen,  and  even  less.  Poultry  of  nearly 
all  descriptions  has  met  with  a  fairly  good 
market,  small  young  chickens  in  fine  con- 
dition taking  the  lead  in  point  of  favor 
with  buyers.  Potatoes  are  higher,  as  also  onions, 
both  being  in  request  for  shipment.  Neither  choice 
apples  nor  pears  are  plentiful  and  both  sell  well. 
Oranges  are  slow  and  lower,  and  lemons  are  as  cheap 
as  ever.  Evaporated  apples  are  scarce  and  higher, 
the  only  change  for  the  better  in  the  dried  fruit  line. 
Almonds  and  walnuts  are  moving  at  steady  prices. 
Wool  is  quiet  and  hops  ditto.  Honey  is  going  out 
lively,  one  block  of  1000  cases  being  sent  afloat  this 
week  for  England. 

We  prophesied  last  week  that  the  small  deficiency 
in  the  overland  shipments  of  deciduous  fruits  would 
soon  be  made  up.  This  has  come  true  already,  so 
far  as  number  of  carloads  go.  The  season's  total  at 
the  close  of  last  week  was  6260  cars,  which  is  9  cars 
in  excess  of  the  total  of  6251  cars  for  the  correspond- 
ing date  of  last  season.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  very  properly  remarks  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  that  early  in  the  present  season  the  carload 
minimum  was  reduced  from  26,000  pounds,  which  pre- 
vailed last  season,  to  the  older  figure  of  24,000 
pounds.  As  nearly  all  the  fruit  shipped  this  season 
was  in  carload  lots  not  exceeding  24,000  pounds,  each 
car  represents  twelve  tons,  instead  of  thirteen  tons 
as  in  1900.  To  equalize  the  figures,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  with  those  of  last  season,  an  allowance 
of  about  500  carloads  should  be  made.  But  part  of 
this  will  be  made  up  of  apples,  which  are  in  sharp  de- 
mand and  will  be  going  forward  for  a  month  yet 
probably.  Ninety  cars  of  apples  went  East  last 
week.  As  a  counterbalance,  however,  upon  the  less 
weight  of  fruit  this  year,  comes  the  better  prices 
which  have  been  realized.  The  receivers  have  used 
so  little  red  ink  that  they  report  the  bottle  dried  up. 
This  is  the  best  thing  of  the  whole  season.  It  would 
avail  little  to  move  great  weights  were  there  not 
some  money  in  it,  and  it  is  a  good  sign  that  there  is  a 
{  scarcity  of  complaint  this  year,  and  considerable  di- 
rect testimony  that  profits  have  been  secured. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  fruit  planting,  it  is 
clearly  true  that  some  fruits  often  seem  in  excess  of 
present  requirements.  It  is  the  case  now  with  the 
prune  ;  but  the  prune  will  right  itself  for  all  those 
who  have  prunes  in  the  right  places  and  handle  them 
aright.  Of  course,  we  should  plant  nothing  now,  ex- 
cept there  be  a  chance  to  strike  the  large  sizes, 
either  by  variety  or  by  location  and  handling  of  the 
trees.  But,  aside  from  prunes,  it  would  be  hard  to 
name  a  fruit  which  is  not  in  good  shape  as  a  broad 
proposition,  though  there  may  be  local  misfits  and 
excesses.  There  is  just  as  good  an  outlook  for  wise 
fruit  planting  as  there  ever  was.  Barring  prunes, 
there  was  no  good  fruit  which  did  not  do  well  this 
year,  both  in  fresh  and  dried  forms.  Raisins  have 
suffered  at  the  opening,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  raisins  will  sell  well  after  this.  We  see 
nothing  to  beget  doubt  that  the  old  principle  that 
the  best  fruit  in  the  best  soil  with  the  best  treatment 
is  just  as  applicable  as  ever.  Though  we  constantly 
counsel  variety,  and  the  expansion  of  the  animal  in- 
dustry in  all  its  branches,  we  still  advise,  also,  more 
fruit  planting  for  people  who  have  the  taste  and  the 
conditions  for  it. 

In  citrus  fruits  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
season  which  closed  November  1st  has  proved,  on  the 
whole,  very  advantageous.  One  has  only  to  go  into 
the  citrus  regions  as  we  have  done  during  the  last 
few  months  to  find  ample  evidence  of  prosperity  and 
satisfaction.  The  aggregate  is  fine — something  like 
22,000  cars  of  oranges,  to  which  may  be  added  3000 
cars  of  lemons,  making  a  total  of  nearly  25,000  car- 
loads of  citrus  fruits,  and  returns  to  growers  have 
been  generally  satisfactory.  The  citrus  fruit  growers 
are  in  full  heart  both  north  and  south,  organization 
is  proceeding,  arrangements  of  all  kinds  are  being 
improved  and  the  great  citrus  fruit  interest,  under 
the  protecting  governmental  policy  which  now  pre- 
vails, promises  to  advance  to  high  place  among 
American  horticultural  interests.  The  people  are 
just  beginning  to  learn  how  wholesome  and  delicious 


the  fruits  are,  and  the  outlook  for  wisely  planned  and 
located  plantings  is  as  bright  as  ever. 

Such  a  dish  of  fruit  reminds  us  of  the  great  con- 
vention which  will  assemble  in  this  city  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  during  the 
first  week  of  December.  The  preparations  for  the  plat- 
form features  and  the  topics  for  committee  delibera- 
tion have  fallen  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  Presi- 
dent Ellwood  Cooper  this  year,  and  he  has  given 
much  careful  thought  and  effort  to  them.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  prove  unusually  pointed, 
practical  and  fundamental.  They  will  strike  right  at 
the  heart  of  the  situation  in  California  fruit  growing 
and  will  appeal  to  all  as  most  significant  and  import- 
ant. The  full  programme  of  the  four  days'  work  will 
no  doubt  very  soon  appear,  and  we  hope  our  readers 
will  watch  for  it  in  our  columns.  Let  them  plan  also 
for  attendance.  Discussions  will  be  held  which  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  traverse  the  State  to  hear,  and 
each  attendant  adds,  of  course,  to  the  sum  total  of 
the  body's  insight  and  wisdom.  The  convention  will 
be  well  housed,  well  caparisoned  and  profoundly  en- 
tertained and  instructed.  Let  every  fruit  man  and 
woman  who  can  compass  attendance  do  so. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Treatment  of  Girdled  Trees. 

To  THE  Editor: — Having  recently  purchased  your 
book  entitled  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them,"  and  as  you  extend  to  all  readers  a  welcome 
to  ask  for  facts  which  to  them  may  seem  important, 
I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  on  how  to  save  gir- 
dled trees — how  to  treat  them. — Orchardist,  Ber- 
ryessa. 

The  treatment  of  girdled  trees  will  depend  upon 
whether  you  see  the  injury  before  the  wound  be- 
comes thoroughly  dried.  If  it  is  a  fresh  girdling, 
there  are  usually  granules  of  the  old  inner  bark  left 
upon  the  surface,  which  under  favorable  conditions 
will  extend  themselves,  and  the  injury  will  be  restored 
by  natural  process.  Such  conditions  consist  in  pre- 
serving the  moisture,  and  this  is  promoted  by  making 
a  paste  of  clay  and  cow  manure,  stirring  it  up 
thoroughly,  applying  it  to  the  wounded  surface  some- 
what thickly,  then  binding  closely  with  a  piece  of 
sacking.  This  sticky  and  fibrous  material  will  keep 
the  surface  moist  while  a  new  bark  is  forming.  If, 
however,  the  injury  was  done  some  time  ago  and  the 
surface  has  become  thoroughly  dry  and  the  bark  so 
completely  removed  that  there  can  be  no  sap  flow, 
the  tree  can  be  saved  by  taking  pieces  of  young 
growth  from  }  inch  to  i  inch  in  diameter,  cutting  the 
ends  to  wedge  shape  and  inserting  the  wedges  into 
the  healthy  bark  above  and  below  the  injury.  If  these 
pieces  are  cut  a  little  too  long,  they  can  be  sprung 
into  places  made  for  them  and  hold  themselves  firmly 
in  place.  Put  quite  a  number  of  these  around  the 
tree,  and,  to  protect  them  from  outside  injury  and  to 
prevent  drying,  cover  with  a  piece  of  sacking  for  a 
while.  They  very  soon  grow  into  the  bark  above  and 
below,  and  the  sap  then  flows  readily  through  these 
pieces.  This  is  an  old  practice  for  saving  valuable 
trees  and  works  very  satisfactorily  if  the  connections 
are  well  made. 

Improvement  of  Sandy  Soil  for  Melons. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  raise  an  extra  early 
crop  of  melons  next  year  upon  a  very  light,  sandy  soil 
that  was  injured  by  grading  and  has  been  further 
exhausted  by  raising  corn  fodder  for  several  years. 
What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  it  and  when  applied  ? 
What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  carnations  to  increase 
size  of  blossoms  ? — Gardener,  San  Bernardino. 

You  cannot  do  anything  better  in  preparation  for 
melons  on  the  soil  you  describe  than  to  make  a  gen- 
erous application  of  stable  manure.  If  the  soil  was 
a  little  more  retentive,  we  would  advise  you  to  plow 
this  in  deeply,  and  this  might  be  a  good  practice  even 
with  your  soil,  for  this  would  disintegrate  readily  and 
would  not  too  greatly  increase  the  lightness  of  your 
soil.  If,  however,  such  material  is  not  available,  and 
you  can  get  plenty  of  fresh  stable  manure,  spread  it 
over  the  surface  and  allow  the  rains  to  leach  out  the 
soluble  parts.  The  finer  materials  will  sift  through 
upon  the  soil;  the  coarse  can  be  raked  and  burned 
before  the  spring  plowing  for  the  melon  crop.  In 
this  way  you  can  get  the  goodness  of  the  manure 
without  endangering  the  retentive  condition  which  is 
desirable  to  preserve  in  such  a  light  soil  as  you  de- 
scribe.   If  you  cannot  get  stable  manure  for  this 
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purpose,  a  complete  fertilizer,  containing  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
orange  growers  in  large  quantities,  would  also  be 
valuable  for  your  purpose  and  should  be  applied  at 
the  spring  plowing.  This  same  treatment  all  through 
would  be  the  best  for  your  carnations.  A  nitrogenous 
manure  ministers  directly  to  the  increase  of  size  of 
the  blossom,  but  must  be  used  in  moderation,  for  fear 
of  causing  the  bursting  of  the  calyx,  which  exces- 
sively rank-growing  plants  are  apt  to  do. 

Budding  Almonds. 

To  THE  Editor: — We  have  many  seedling  almonds 
which  we  wish  to  bud  over  to  standard  varieties.  We 
find  the  trees  coming  from  nuts  planted  in  place  are 
better  than  transplanted  trees,  but  when  we  come 
to  bud  them  in  July  almost  all  the  buds  fail,  although 
we  try  to  protect  them  with  waxed  bands,  etc.  Our 
rainfall  is  short.  What  can  we  do  to  succeed  in  bud- 
ding, or  should  we  graft  ? — Reader,  Antelope  Valley. 

Our  correspondent  is  situated  in  one  of  the  envi- 
rons of  the  Mojave  desert.  Though  the  almond  usu- 
ally buds  very  freely,  taking  either  almonds,  peaches 
or  prunes  without  difficulty,  the  trouble  in  this  case 
probably  is  that  the  budding  is  done  too  late  in  the 
season  under  the  arid  conditions.  There  must  be  a 
good  sap  flow  after  the  time  of  budding  in  order  to 
sustain  the  buds.  This  could  be  secured  by  irriga- 
tion, but  if  that  is  not  feasible  you  must  try  budding 
earlier  in  the  season.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots 
of  the  almond  have  rim  out  about  a  foot  pinch  off  the 
ends,  and  this  will  tend  to  develop  the  buds  of  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Just  as  soon  as  these  buds  are 
plump  and  strong  commence  your  budding.  This 
condition  ought  to  arrive  early  in  June,  supposing 
that  your  growing  season  starts  as  early  as  it  does 
in  the  valleys.  You  will  then  have,  perhaps,  rather 
small  wood  to  bud  into,  but  by  working  at  the  base 
of  the  shoots  the  wood  should  be  large  enough  for 
the  purpose.  As  soon  as  these  buds  are  seen  to  have 
taken  well  the  top  can  be  removed  and  growth 
started  on  the  bud  at  once.  The  shoot  will  not  be 
large,  probably,  but  the  union  will  be  complete  and 
everything  right  for  a  good  growth  the  following  sea- 
son. If  this  does  not  enable  you  to  make  the  buds 
succeed,  we  know  of  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 
Grafting  is  rather  difficult  and  uncertain  and  bud- 
ding is  superior  if  it  can  be  made  to  work.  It  might, 
however,  be  desirable  to  put  in  some  grafts  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  early  this  spring,  and  then  try 
the  June  budding,  and  you  will  have  data  to  indicate 
what  your  future  course  must  be. 

A  Monstrous  Walnut. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  a  sample  of  a  very  large 
English  walnut  which  is  borne  on  two  trees  on  my 
place.  The  place  has  changed  hands  and  no  one 
knows  where  these  trees  came  from.  Can  you  tell 
what  it  is  ? — Grower,  Orange  county. 

The  nut  is  very  large,  nearly  3  inches  in  length, 
somewhat  irregular  in  form  and  lumpy  in  surface. 
As  Mr.  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City  is  familiar  with 
the  monstrous  varieties  of  Europe,  and  has  in  fact 
several  of  them  fruiting  on  his  place,  we  sent  the 
specimen  to  him  for  examination.  Mr.  Gillet  finds  it 
so  different  from  the  other  large  Euiopean  varieties 
which  he  has  that  he  considers  this  one  a  seedling. 
We  know  there  are  seedlings  of  large  size  in  the 
Orange  county  region.  There  is  one  called  the 
"  Klondyke,"  but  we  are  not  familiar  enough  with  it 
to  compare  it  with  this  specimen.  Mr.  Gillet  says 
the  nut  is  not  regular  enough  in  shape  to  be  very  de- 
sirable, for  there  are  large  French  varieties  which 
can  be  propagated  by  grafting,  which  give  nuts  of  a 
large  size  and  of  more  symmetry  and  beauty.  Again 
he  says  that  this  nut  showed  on  opening  only  a  shriv- 
eled kernel,  while  the  best  French  large  varieties 
have  large  meats  filling  the  shell.  Possibly  the 
shriveled  kernel  was  an  accident  to  this  specimen 
and  others  may  be  well  meated.  Of  course,  if  the 
nut  has  the  bad  habit  of  empty  kernels  it  is  practi- 
cally worthless. 

Morning  Glory  Once  More. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  inform  me  how  to  eradi- 
cate the  wild  morning  glory  ?  We  have  two  or  three 
small  patches  located  on  the  rancho  and  are  anxious 
to  prevent  its  getting  any  further  start,  and  are 
willing  to  take  heroic  measures  to  kill  it.  What  we 
desire  to  know  is  the  best  and  surest  method. — 
Rancher,  Brentwood. 

The  only  successful  way  to  kill  morning  glory  con- 
sists in  cutting  it  under  the  surface  of  the  soil  once 


each  week  or  ten  days  during  the  whole  season.  Cut- 
ting must  always  be  done  before  the  upward  shoots 
reach  the  light.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  allowing 
the  surface  to  become  green  and  then  cutting.  Use 
the  flat  knife  or  horizontal  weed  cutter  and  run  this 
through  the  whole  patch,  and  a  little  beyond,  at  a 
depth  of  about  3  inches  below  the  surface,  whether 
there  is  any  sign  of  the  plant  or  not.  No  plant  can 
stand  smothering  in  this  way.  Some  claim  to  have 
stamped  it  out  by  one  year's  treatment  and  others 
claim  that  two  years  are  necessary.  It  is  trouble- 
some and  expensive  to  pursue  this  course,  but  out  of 
dozens  of  remedies  experimented  with  this  alone  has 
proved  successful. 

Blister  Mite,  Etc. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  some  leaves  of  theBartlett 
pear.  I  set  out  175  one-year-old  trees  that  seemed 
to  be  healthy  and  in  good  condition,  but  they  have 
not  grown  as  they  should.  The  leaves  got  spotted 
and  then  the  trees  stopped  growing,  Please  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  them  and  what  remedy  to 
use.  None  of  the  trees  have  died  ;  the  bark  looks 
good  and  healthy. — Grower,  Paradise. 

The  leaves  of  your  pear  trees  were  affected  early 
in  the  season  by  a  very  minute  insect  called  the  blis- 
ter mite,  which  bores  into  substances  of  the  leaf  and 
makes  a  habitation  from  which  it  goes  back  and 
forth.  It  injures  the  leaf  considerably,  but  does  not 
cause  the  trees  to  stop  growing,  as  you  describe.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  young  trees  must  also  have  suf- 
fered from  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  A  good  rem- 
edy for  blister  mite  is  to  spray  about  the  time  the 
leaves  are  coming  out  with  kerosene  emulsion.  Then 
keep  the  trees  well  cultivated,  using  irrigation,  if 
necessary,  to  secure  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  fact 
that  the  bark  of  your  young  trees  now  look  well 
would  indicate  that  there  is  still  promise  for  them,  if 
they  have  better  treatment  during  the  next  summer. 
Killing  the  mites  is  important  to  do,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently not  all  that  the  trees  need. 

Plants  for  Vine  Tying. 

To  THE  Editor. — What  plant  should  I  grow  for 
tying  vines  to  high  stakes — hemp,  ramie  or  New 
Zealand  flax  ?  Is  there  anything  better  that  can  be 
grown  on  the  place. — Vinetardist,  Yuba  City. 

Neither  hemp  nor  ramie  would  be  any  account  for 
vine  tying  unless  the  fiber  is  extracted  and  manufac- 
tured into  some  sort  of  a  cord.  The  raw  fiber  would 
soon  disintegrate  and  be  worthless.  New  Zealand 
flax  (Phormium  tenax)  is  a  plant  well  adapted  to  the 
use  which  you  propose,  because  the  leaf,  simply  torn 
up  into  ribbons,  furnishes  strong  bands  which  become 
even  stronger  on  drying.  They  can  be  trusted  to 
hold  for  a  long  time.  This  plant  grows  very  freely 
in  the  coast  region  and  in  the  cooler,  moister  parts 
of  the  interior  valleys.  We  presume  that  by  giving 
it  partial  shade  and  plenty  of  water  it  will  make  sat- 
isfactory growth  with  you.  Aside  from  this,  the  only 
plant  we  think  of  is  the  Osier  willow,  which  is  also 
good  for  vine  tying,  but  does  not  make  so  strong  and 
tight  a  tie  as  the  New  Zealand  flax. 

Bluestone  for  Smut. 

To  the  Editor: — How  strong  is  the  bluestone  solu- 
tion to  be  made  for  treating  seed  wheat  to  prevent 
smut  ?  Is  there  any  more  recent  remedy  ? — Reader, 
Stanislaus  county. 

The  common  practice  is  to  allow  cold  water  to  dis- 
solve as  much  of  the  bluestone  as  it  naturally  will. 
The  amount  is  limited,  and  it  has  not  proved  too 
strong  for  the  treatment  of  the  seed  grain.  It 
would  not,  of  course,  do  to  use  all  the  bluestone 
which  warm  water  would  dissolve.  If  bluestone  is 
put  in  a  tank  in  excessive  amount  and  cold  water 
added  as  required,  the  solution  comes  to  a  uniform 
strength  automatically.  The  prescription  of  amount 
in  definite  quantities  is  sometimes  given  as  one  pound 
of  bluestone  to  four  gallons  of  water.  Recently 
formalin  has  come  into  use  as  a  substitute,  the  rate 
being  one  pound  of  formalin  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
You  may  like  to  make  trial  of  this  in  comparison 
with  bluestone  and  note  the  results. 

Phylloxera  in  Fresno. 

To  THE  Editor: — Have  you  learned  anything  fur- 
ther regarding  phylloxera  conditions  in  Fresno 
county  since  your  article  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  August  3  ?  Are  there  any  resistant  vines 
that  will  produce  a  profitable  crop  direct,  without 
grafting  ? — H.  W.  Wriohtson,  Oleander. 

I    The  University  experts  have  made  quite  extended 


examinations  of  the  regions  and  have  found  the  iu 
fested  area  quite  limited  as  compared  with  the  whole 
acreage  planted.  Report  has  been  made  to  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners  and  they  are 
authorized  under  the  law  to  do  what  they  see  fit 
about  it.  The  people  of  the  county  can  actuate  them 
through  the  County  Supervisors.  Though  some  of 
the  resistant  vines  have  value  as  wine  grapes,  no 
adequate  trial  has  been  made  to  determine  widely 
their  worth  as  direct  producers.  There  will  have 
to  be  much  more  done  along  this  line  if  anything  is  to 
be  accomplished,  and  few  people  take  any  interest 
in  it  at  present. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endini; 
November  il,  1901. 

ALl!XAin>BR  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Nearly  normal  temperature  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  considerable  cloudiness  and  fogs.  Rain  commenced 
falling  Saturday  and  continued  at  intervals  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday.  The  rainfall  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  to  date  exceeds  that  of  last  year.  Nearly  half  an 
inch  of  rain  fell  in  Monterey  on  Saturday  night.  It  is 
probable  that  the  bean  crop  has  been  damaged  to  some 
extent,  but  other  crops  were  under  cover.  Early  sown 
grain  and  pasturage  were  greatly  benefited,  and  the  soil 
is  in  good  condition  for  plowing  and  grain  sowing. 
Green  feed  is  plentiful.  Oranges  are  of  excellent  quality 
and  the  yield  is  about  average.    Pruning  is  progressing. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  clear  most  of  the  week, 
becoming  cooler  toward  the  close.  Light  rain  fell 
throughout  the  valley  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  was 
beneficial  to  all  farming  interests.  Early  sown  grain  has 
made  a  good  start  and  is  looking  well.  New  grass  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  feed  is  plentiful.  Summer-fallow 
seeding  is  completed  in  some  sections.  The  soil  is  now 
in  excellent  condition,  and  plowing  is  progressing.  At 
present  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  large  acreage  of  wheat. 
Orange  picking  and  shipping  continue;  the  fruit  is  re- 
ported excellent  in  quality  and  the  yield  satisfactory. 
Tree  pruning  is  in  progress. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  been  generally  clear  and  warm  dur- 
ing the  week,  with  cool  nights  and  heavy  dews.  Rain 
fell  in  nearly  all  sections  Saturday  night  and  Sunday, 
and  was  of  great  benefit  to  farming  interests.  The  raisin 
crop  is  all  gathered  and  under  cover.  In  some  sections 
there  are  still  a  few  late  wine  grapes  on  the  vines,  but 
they  are  being  gathered  rapidly  and  sent  to  the  wineries. 
Orange  picking  and  shipping  continue.  Tree  pruning  is 
progressing.  Early  sown  grain  and  pasturage  were 
much  benefited  by  the  rain,  and  are  making  good  growth. 
Plowing  and  seeding  continue.  A  good  crop  of  Egyptian 
corn  is  being  gathered.  In  some  sections  it  is  reported 
that  the  rain  of  last  week  injured  early  grain,  causing 
it  to  sprout,  but  being  insufficient  to  make  a  healthy 
growth. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  about  normal  during 
the  week.  Rain  commenced  falling  Saturday  night,  and 
was  general  throughout  the  south  during  Sunday,  the 
precipitation  varying  from  .40  to  1  inch.  Raisins,  hay 
and  grain  were  all  under  cover,  and  the  rain  caused  no 
damage  except  possibly  to  beans.  Orchards  and  pastur- 
age were  greatly  benefited,  and  in  many  places  the  soil 
is  now  in  good  condition  for  plowing  and  seeding.  Wal- 
nut picking  is  completed;  the  quality  is  better  than  for 
several  years  and  the  yield  about  the  same  as  last  sea- 
son. Raisins  are  reported  of  superior  quality  and  the 
yield  about  average.    Citrus  fruits  continue  thrifty. 


I     Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cloudy,   foggy  weather 
'  was  unfavorable  for  bean  threshing  and  late  crops.  Har- 
vest is  not  yet  finished,  but  no  reports  of  the  effect  of 
the  storm  just  passed.    Plowing  and  seeding  are  pro- 
gressing.   First  sown  grain  is  coming  up. 

Eureka  Summary.— Some  farmers  are  harvesting 
their  corn  crop;  yield  very  light.  Fruit  is  nearly  all 
gathered.  Grass  is  good  and  stock  looking  finely. 
Plowing  is  progressing. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  November  13,  1901,  are  from  ofiQcial  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average    Seasonal  I 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week... 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

T 

6.78 

8.70 

6.61 

58 

38 

Red  Bluff  

.34 

4.24 

3.75 

3.25 

76 

42 

.78 

2.68 

1.92 

2.32 

74 

44 

.80 

2.31 

2,12 

2.69 

66 

50 

.62 

1.65 

.49 

2  41 

78 

44 

.02 

1  09 

.84 

.88 

70 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

1.04 

3.90 

1.93 

2.47 

72 

42 

.44 

2.44 

.26 

1.39 

76 

46 

.41 

.75 

.30 

.82 

68 

52 

.00 

.22 

.02 

1.10 

86 

48 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Walnut  Varieties  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Mills,  foreman  of  the  University  sub- 
station near  Pomona,  gives  the  Times  of  that  place 
a  sketch  of  the  behavior  of  walnut  varieties,  chiefly 
on  the  basis  of  station  observations. 

Walnuts  were  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Pomona  Farmers'  Club  and  samples  of  the  largest 
French  varieties  were  exhibited,  the  nuts  having 
come  from  the  Pomona  Experiment  Station.  The 
extremely  large  size  and  fine  appearance  of  the  sam- 
ples created  much  comment  and  numerous  inquiries 
have  since  come  in,  asking  where  the  trees  can  be 
secured.  The  varieties  exhibited  at  the  club  meet- 
ing were  fair  samples,  and  from  the  merits  of  the 
fruit  as  seen  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  the  best  varieties  to  plant.  When  other  feat- 
ures of  the  varieties  are  taken  into  consideration, 
there  is  considerable  doubt  on  that  point.  The  varie- 
ties exhibited  were  not  recommended  for  planting. 

Bijou  is  a  large,  irregular  shaped  nut.  The  shell 
is  soft  and  is  easily  broken  with  the  hand.  The 
suture  is  sometimes  so  weak  that  the  kernel  is  vis- 
ible through  the  opening  that  is  sometimes  formed 
during  the  drying.  This  allows  worms  to  enter  and 
causes  the  kernel  to  become  rancid  when  kept  for 
some  length  of  time.  There  is  also  a  porous  core  at 
the  stem  end,  through  which  the  worms  easily  find 
access  when  the  rest  of  the  shell  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  This  weakness  at  the  stem  end  is  without 
exception  with  this  variety  at  the  Pomona  station. 
The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It 
is  large,  plump  and  fine  flavored.  The  tree  is  a 
dwarf  when  grafted  on  the  Eastern  black  walnut, 
but  is  very  prolific  for  its  size.  The  foliage  is  dense 
and  stiff,  affording  better  shade  than  that  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  walnut  tree,  which  has  drooping 
foliage.  This  feature  is  valuable  for  inland  situa- 
tions, where  the  walnut  is  liable  to  sunscald  during 
the  hot  summer  days. 

Large-Fruited  Prgeparturien  is  a  nut  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  Bijou,  except  that  the  tree  has  still 
more  ample  foliage  and  affords  as  near  a  perfect  pro- 
tection to  the  nuts  from  the  sun  as  can,  perhaps, 
ever  be  obtained  through  selection.  The  tree  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  Bijou,  but  not  so  prolific. 
This  variety  blossoms  late  enough  to  be  absolutely 
out  of  danger  from  frost.  It  is  also  late  in  ripening, 
which  is  against  it.  The  nut  has  the  same  weak- 
nesses as  the  above  named  variety.  Both  of  these 
varieties  of  nuts  have  irregular  shapes,  which  de- 
tract from  their  appearance.  This  is  very  notice- 
able when  a  quantity  is  seen  at  once. 

The  second  generation  Prteparturien  is  somewhat 
of  an  improvement  on  the  above  two  in  one  respect. 
The  nuts  are  large,  but  of  handsome  and  regular 
shape.  It  also  has  the  weak  spot  at  the  stem  end, 
which  admits  the  worms  and  makes  them  poor  keep- 
ers. It  is  a  late  bloomer  and  ripens  late.  The 
foliage  is  ample  and,  like  the  two  above  named  varie- 
ties, has  leaves  that  are  heavy  and  stiff,  shading  the 
nuts  much  better  than  the  Santa  Barbara  trees  do. 

All  of  the  above  varieties  are  more  susceptible  to 
the  blight  that  attacks  the  nuts  than  is  the  Santa 
Barbara  nut.  The  second  generation  Pncparturien 
may  be  an  exception,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  so  yet.  Where  the  sun  strikes  these  large  nuts 
they  burn  much  quicker  than  the  smaller  Santa  Bar- 
bara. This  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  being  more  suc- 
culent. They  start  later  than  the  smaller  nuts  and 
soon  overtake  them  in  size.  When  the  blight  over- 
takes them,  or  the  hot  sun  strikes  them  during  this 
period,  their  destruction  is  rapid. 

The  Santa  Barbara  soft  shell  growing  beside  them 
produced  50%  more  nuts  in  pounds.  There  were 
more  sunburned  nuts  than  on  the  larger  varieties, 
and  less  blight.  The  Santa  Barbara  trees  are  much 
larger  than  the  other  varieties  named. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  nothing  superior  to 
the  last  named  variety  for  general  culture.  The  new 
nut  that  originated  at  Placentia,  and  has  been  given 
that  name,  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara soft  shell.  We  cannot  say  as  to  this.  It  is  s&id 
to  be  late  enough  in  blooming  to  be  safe  from  frost. 
It  appears  to  be  precocious,  as  we  have  seen  the 
trees  bearing  when  only  one  year  old. 

In  selecting  trees  for  planting,  it  is  essential  to 
success  to  secure  trees  that  are  budded  from  select 
trees.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  individ- 
ual trees  grown  from  nuts  as  there  is  between  fruit 
trees  grown  from  seed. 


Apricots  in  Irrigated  Alfalfa. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  your  last  week's  "Queries  and 
Replies"  I  noticed  the  one  about  "Non-bearing 
Apricots."  I  have  had  some  experience  with  apri- 
cots that  would  not  bear,  which  might  be  of  some 
profit  to  your  readers.  We  had  the  ill  luck  of  put- 
ting out  that  non-bearing  apricot,  the  Moorpark, 
which  would  grow  wood,  but  not  fruit.  These  trees 
were  in  for  eight  years,  but  they  did  not  pay.  By 
luck  rather  than  knowledge  we  put  in  alfalfa  around 
the  trees  and  flooded  the  land  as  you  would  alfalfa. 
The  next  year  these  trees  began  to  bear  good  crops 


of  fruit  every  year  for  seven  years — that  is,  seven 
tons  of  fruit  to  the  acre  and  even  double  that  amount 
some  years.  This  takes  a  good  deal  of  water,  but  it 
brings  the  fruit.  E.  S. 

Cucamonga,  San  Bernardino  county. 

This  statement  may  be  very  significant.  On  the 
face  of  it,  it  indicates  that  more  water  to  promote 
summer  and  fall  growth  will  tend  to  perfect  fruit 
buds.  Who  else  has  testimony  on  that  point  or 
against  it  ?  

Pineapples. 

Our  readers  who  may  like  to  experiment  with  pine- 
apples, although  the  fruit  has  been  a  disappointment 
except  in  a  few  strictly  frostless  places,  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that,  according  to  a  Farmers'  Bulletin 
just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there 
are  about  100  catalogued  varieties.  The  principal 
ones — eighteen  in  number — are  described.  They  are 
Abakka,  large  size,  best  quality;  Antigua,  Black, 
small  size,  best  quality;  Antigua,  White,  medium 
size,  good  quality;  Black  Jamaica,  medium  size,  good 
quality;  Black  Prince,  Blood,  Crown  Prince,  Char- 
lotte Rothschild,  Egyptian  Queen,  Lord  Carrington, 
Prince  Albert,  Porto  Rico,  Pernambuco,  Red  Span- 
ish, Ripley  Queen,  Smooth  Cayenne,  Sugar  Loaf  and 
Enville. 

The  Red  Spanish  is  the  most  extensively  grown  in 
the  United  States,  and  may  be  considered  our  stand- 
ard variety  for  field  culture.  It  is  also  grown  under 
sheds,  "but  sheds  should  be  planted  to  varieties  that 
produce  larger  fruits  that  sell  for  a  higher  price, 
such  as  the  Smooth  Cayenne,"  says  the  author.  "  In 
the  case  of  the  Red  Spanish  the  line  of  improvement 
will  be  in  securing  larger  fruits  and  a  better  quality." 

In  regard  to  freezes,  it  is  asserted  that  "  little  dif- 
ference could  be  observed  in  the  hardiness  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  other  than  that  due  to  difference  in 
size.  The  large  plants  were  usually  the  least  in- 
jured. Thus  the  Porto  Rico,  the  largest  variety 
grown,  was  probably  the  least  injured.  The  Abakka 
and  the  Red  Spanish  probably  come  next  in  the  order 
of  size  and  consequent  injury,  but  the  difference  is 
very  slight." 

The  eighteen  varieties  listed  by  the  Florida  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  1901  are  all  of  foreign  origin. 
The  report  says  :  "The  Red  Spanish,  Porto  Rico, 
Abakka  and  Smooth  Cayenne  are  grown  most  exten- 
sively for  market.  The  Egyptian  Queen,  Ripley 
Queen,  Blood,  Pernambuco  and  Sugar  Loaf  are 
grown  less  extensively.  *  *  *  In  the  numerous 
and  expensive  shedded  pineries  of  Orange  county  and 
the  west  coast,  which  are  cultivated  on  the  intensive 
system,  the  Smooth  Cayenne  is  planted  most  exten- 
aively." 


The  Splitting  of  Oranges. 

J.  H.  Reed  of  Riverside,  a  man  of  much  experience 
and  close  observation,  gives  the  Press  the  following 
comments  on  the  splitting  of  the  navel  and  the  pre- 
mature dropping  of  the  fruit  as  encountered  by 
many  growers  of  the  Washington  Navel  variety.  He 
cites  the  fact  that  Mr.  Newton  B.  Pierce,  in  charge 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Laboratory  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal., 
says  the  dropping  is  caused  by  a  specific  fungus 
disease.  That  this  disease  was  thoroughly  investi- 
gated at  Riverside  and  elsewhere  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  the  facts  given  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Pierce  says  that  the  "malady  was  named  the 
black  rot  of  the  Navel  orange,"  and  that  "it  is  in- 
duced through  the  action  of  a  new  species  of  fungus, 
the  spores  of  which  find  lodgment  in  the  navel.  It 
was  suggested  by  the  Department  at  that  time  that 
in  cases  where  the  trouble  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  treatment,  it  may  be  prevented  by  ap- 
plying suitable  dry  or  liquid  copper  fungicides  to  the 
young  fruit.  It  was  further  recommended  that  the 
fruit  be  frequently  gathered  and  deeply  buried,  as 
the  fungus  finds  such  fruits  a  favorable  situation  for 
production  of  vast  numbers  of  spores." 

Though  a  somewhat  careful  reader  of  matters  con- 
cerning the  citrus  fruit  industry  for  the  past  ten 
years,  this  is  the  first  he  has  known  of  such  investi- 
gation being  made.  It  certainly  is  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  cause  of  this  trouble,  which  has  called 
out  so  much  discussion  aid  so  many  different  opinions 
among  growers  during  the  past  half  dozen  years,  has 
been  passed  upon  by  competent  authority  and 
practical  remedies  suggested,  should  the  disease  con- 
tinue to  increase. 

Splitting. — The  same  writer  also  referred  to  split- 
ting of  oranges  which  might  be  expected  to  follow 
the  excessive  dropping,  the  cause  of  which  also  calls 
for  investigation.  This  splitting  trouble  has  followed, 
and  to  a  far  more  serious  degree  than  ever  before. 

"A  prominent  Redlands  grower  told  me  that  the 
trouble  was  greater  there  than  he  had  ever  known  it 
before  ;  that  he  estimated  the  loss  already  in  sight 
from  this  cause  in  his  own  orchard  at  not  less  than 
10%  of  the  crop.  One  of  my  neighbors  just  tells  me 
that  the  loss  in  his  own  orchard  will  be  fully  that 
much.  The  trouble  seems  quite  generally  dis- 
tributed." 

Mr.  Reed's  Observations. — ' '  After  giving  the  mat- 
ter as  careful  study  as  a  layman  can  without  labor- 


atory facilities,  I  am  more  fully  convinced  than  ever 
that  the  cause  will  be  found  in  some  fungus  disease, 
the  spores  of  which  find  lodgment  usually,  but  not  al- 
ways, in  the  navel  of  the  seedless  orange.  I  know 
that  the  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  the  trouble 
is  purely  mechanical,  certain  points  giving  way  to 
internal  pressure,  because  of  some  special  weakness 
produced  by  some  fertilizer,  atmospheric  effect  or 
other  local  cause.  I  find  conditions  connected  with 
the  phenomenon  quite  unexplainable  to  me  by  this 
theory,  which  I  will  not  go  into  here,  further  than  to 
say  in  every  instance  that  has  come  under  my  ob- 
servation there  is  indication  of  disease  in  the  rim  of 
the  navel  where  the  check  or  crack  commences,  and 
usually  in  the  flesh  near,  immediately  after  the  crack 
opens,  while  neither  skin  nor  flesh  near  cuts  made 
with  a  knife  in  a  perfectly  healthy  rim  show  signs 
of  disease,  long  after  the  incisons  are  made.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  hear  from  orchardists  or  others 
who  have  given  the  matter  careful  study. 

"  Besides  the  scientific  interest  the  matter  natu- 
rally calls  out,  it  seems  to  me  of  very  practical  inter- 
est. Already  many  trees  begin  to  look  spotted  from 
the  number  of  fruits  prematurely  colored,  and  I  fear 
we  have  not  yet  seen  the  worst.  On  close  examination, 
a  larger  number  of  fruits  will  be  found  yellowing  about 
the  rims  of  the  navels,  and  slight  checks  started. 
These  may  not  devek)p  into  splits,  but  most  of  them 
will  be  imperfect  fruits.  If  it  is  true  that  the  cause  is 
fungus  disease,  it  can  be  remedied. 

"Mr.  Pierce,  the  specialist,  has  been  requested  to 
investigate  the  matter.  A  package  of  the  dis- 
eased or  defective  fruit  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  for  examina- 
tion. 

"It  may  be  all  right  this  year  to  have  our  large 
crop  depleted  in  this  way,  as  it  is  being  done  pretty 
uniformly,  but  we  know  that  these  fungus  diseases, 
when  they  have  been  allowed  to  get  a  foothold  before 
attention  has  been  given  to  them,  have  sometimes 
brought  great  destruction  to  deciduous  fruits  in  the 
East." 


Prune  Vinegar. 

The  Oregon  Experiment  Station,  according  to  the 
Agriculturist,  has  been  conducting  an  interesting 
set  of  experiments  this  season  in  curing  prunes  and 
utilizing  waste  prunes.  A  number  of  the  mooted 
questions  as  to  quick  or  slow  drying,  temperature 
for  best  results,  etc.,  have  been  under  consideration, 
and  when  the  required  analyses  have  all  been  made 
some  valuable  data  will  be  made  public.  The  most 
immediately  satisfactory  work  was  done  in  saving 
waste  prunes.  These  prunes  were  dumped  into  a 
hopper  and  passed  through  rollers  studded  with 
nails,  which  crushes  them,  and  were  then  dumped 
into  a  cheap  watertight  vat  provided  with  a  faucet 
to  draw  off  the  juice.  Prof.  Pernot  introduced  into 
the  mass  a  pure  culture  of  the  desired  fermentation. 
Active  fermentation  set  in  within  a  few  hours.  This 
released  the  juice,  which  flowed  off  through  the  action 
of  gravity  without  the  application  of  force.  Three 
gallons  of  juice  was  obtained  from  each  bushel  of 
prunes.  This  juice  contained  10%  of  alcohol.  This 
will  make  vinegar  containing  8%  of  acetic  acid.  As 
4%  of  acetic  acid  is  the  standard  strength,  the  vine- 
gar can  be  diluted  one-half.  The  actual  results  with 
the  vinegar  are,  of  course,  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
The  pure  cultures  used  can  be  easily  obtained  from 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Corvallis.  This  is  a  re- 
markably cheap  method  of  separating  the  juice  from 
the  pulp.  After  the  juice  is  drawn  off  the  pulp  is 
fed  to  hogs.    They  eat  it  with  relish. 

The  Sugar  Prune  in  Oregon. 


Mr.  S.  D.  Evans,  Umpqua  Ferry,  writes  to  the 
Agriculturist  concerning  the  Sugar  prune  !  "I  my- 
self think  it  just  what  we  want,  as  it  will  surely  miss 
the  September  rains  which  the  Italian  always  gets. 
The  only  drawback  to  it  I  see  is  that  it  may  meet 
early  frosts  in  blooming  time.  Burbank  claims  it  is 
frost  proof,  and  this  may  be  true  ;  and  yet  it  may 
not  be  proof  against  a  freeze  such  as  we  sometimes 
have  here.  I  have  two  frost  proof  prunes^ — Clyman 
and  Tragedy — which  have  never  failed  in  six  years 
to  bear  a  heavy  crop,  and  nearly  always  pass 
through  a  frost  and  sometimes  quite  a  freeze,  i'hey 
both  bloom  ahead  of  the  Sugar,  or  did  last  spring." 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


The  Raisin  Growers'  Association. 

The  directors  of  the  Association  are  again  under- 
taking aggressive  work  to  collect  the  growers  under 
the  lease  plan.  President  Kearney  has  just  issued 
to  all  interested  circulars  describing  the  plan  in  de- 
tail and  urging  them  to  sign  the  leases.  The  Hanford 
Journal  says  that  raisins  are  arriving  at  the  Associ- 
ation houses  very  rapidly,  and  those  houses  have  all  the 
goods  they  can  handle.  This  is  true  in  Fresno,  as 
well  as  in  Kings  county,  they  are  informed.  Not  only 
are  Association  members,  who  have  been  holding 
back  their  crops,  now  bringing  them  in,  but  many 
who  were  formerly  outside  the  Association  are  sign- 
ing Association  contracts.    The  Chinese,  who,  we  re- 
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gret  to  say,  handle  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vine- 
yard output  of  this  county,  are  putting  their  crops 
into  the  Association  now. 

One  of  the  directors,  S.  E.  Biddle,  says:  "  Every- 
thing looks  good  for  the  Association.  Next  year  we 
will  have  a  stronger  organization  than  ever,  and  I 
believe  that  we  will  have  80%  of  the  crop." 

It  is  the  general  impression,  continues  the  Journal, 
that  about  3  cents  will  be  realized  by  the  growers 
this  year  for  standard  raisins.  With  the  short  crop, 
4  cents,  and  perhaps  5  cents,  could  just  as  well  have 
been  obtained,  but  for  the  kick  against  Kearney  and 
the  Association.  But  the  outside  growers  have 
learned  the  lesson  that  the  Association  can  lower 
prices  as  well  as  it  can  keep  them  up,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  hoped  that  only  one  such  lesson  is  neces- 
sary to  teach  them  that  in  "  union  there  is  strength," 
and  that  the  Association  cannot  always  be  expected, 
at  much  expense,  to  maintain  an  organization  which 
"holds  the  umbrella  "  for  them  without  their  partici- 
pating in  any  expense — only  in  the  profits.  The  low 
price  of  raisins  this  year  is  hard  on  Association  mem- 
bers, but  the  fight  against  outside  raisin  growers  had 
to  be  made  this  year  or  next,  and  it  is  probably  bet- 
ter that  it  should  come  now  than  next  year.  Victory 
certainly  appears  to  be  perching  on  the  banner  of  the 
Association,  and,  although  the  battle  caused  a  big 
slaughter  of  prices  and  a  heavy  loss  of  profits,  the 
people  of  the  raisin  district — business  people  as  well 
as  farmers — will  breathe  easier,  feeling  confident 
that  it  means  a  continuance  of  prosperity  and  a  re- 
newal of  good  prices  for  raisins  in  this  part  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  for  some  years  to  come,  at  least. 


The  Prune  Situation  at  Bordeaux. 

Special  Consular  Report  received  by  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum  of  San  Francisco,  November  6,  1901. 

By  A.  W.  Tourgee,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Bordeaux:  It 
is  an  easy  thing  to  charge  a  consul  with  knowing  less 
about  what  he  studies  than  others  do  of  what  they 
only  guess  about,  but  when  one  has  the  sworn  in- 
voices of  exporters  before  him  he  may  be  said  to 
know  something  about  the  prices  paid. 

The  first  invoice  to  the  United  States  from  Bor- 
deaux of  prunes  this  year  was  as  follows: 

36  fruit  106  francs  per  50  kilos. 
40    "     86     "       "    "  " 
45    "      76     "       "    "  " 

This  you  will  please  note  was  for  net  fruit;  the  "bot- 
tles," "labels,"  "stoppers,"  " paper  and  packing," 
"  shipping  of  petties  "  being  separately  charged  and 
amounted  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  invoice. 

The  36  fruit,  therefore,  delivered  f.  o.  b.  sold  for 
a  little  more  than  25  cents  a  pound  and  the  40  and  45 
sorts  ranged  at  16  and  20  cents.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
give  you  the  names  of  the  parties  importing  the 
fruit  at  these  rates,  but  I  may  say  to  you  that  the 
very  day  my  report  was  made,  net  prunes  were 
shipped  through  this  consulate  to  San  Francisco  at  a 
cost  of  232  cents  per  pound  net,  while  the  packing 
charges,  etc.,  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  the 
price  of  the  prunes  themselves,  so  that  the  cost 
f.  o.  b.  Bordeaux  was  more  than  30  cents  a  pound. 

I  did  not  care  to  give  these  extreme  prices,  but  it 
seems  to  me  a  thing  very  well  worth  considering  by 
American  growers  that  such  prices  are  paid  on  large 
shipments  for  French  prunes  for  American  consump- 
tion. A  t  the  very  time  that  they  are  quoted  as  ex- 
pressing surprise  and  incredulity  over  a  report  very 
carefully  studied  and  which  reduced  from  one-third 
to  one-half  the  actual  prices  reporting  16  to  19  cents 
per  pound  American  purchasers  were  paying  one- 
third  more. 

The  real  reason  for  their  incredulity  is  that  Amer- 
ican prunes  do  not  bring  as  high  a  price  in  the 
United  States  as  the  prunes  of  this  region,  the  rea- 
son for  which  is  chiefly  due  to  three  things;  First, 
they  are  not  carefully  ripened.  Second,  they  are  not 
so  carefully  cured,  and,  third,  they  are  not  so  at- 
tractively put  up. 

The  manner  in  which  the  French  prune  is  cured  is 
one  of  the  neatest  and  most  delightful  processes  ever 
known  in  the  preparation  of  fruit.  The  utmost  care 
and  skill,  abundance  of  time  and  the  most  unremit- 
ting attention  are  given  to  the  curing.  As  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  prunes  themselves  I  am 
not  able  to  speak,  because  I  never  saw  the  California 
prunes  in  the  raw  state.  My  visits  to  that  region 
have  been  made  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
judging  them  from  the  samples  of  cured  prunes  here, 
it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  their  market  value 
will  naturally  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  French 
prune  until  their  quality  is  greatly  improved. 

I  have  received  many  inquiries  for  the  "  secret  "  of 
curing  French  prunes.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
certain  particular  methods  of  treatment,  some  of 
which  may  be  secret  with  the  parties  curing  and 
packing,  but  in  my  opinion  the  great  "  secret  "  con- 
sists in  taking  time  and  employing  the  utmost  care 
in  the  various  processes. 

Even  now,  when  all  extraneous  influences  are  over 
and  the  market  is  at  its  height,  40  fruits  are  selling 
in  the  country  places  at  14  cents  a  pound,  that  is  2 
cents  only  lower  than  the  rate  which  seems  to  have 
caused  such  horror  and  surprise  among  the  San 
Francisco  people  on  the  12th  of  September  as  open- 
ing prices,  and  these  prices  are  for  the  naked  prunes 


at  Miramont,  at  Prayssas,  at  Castel  Moronsur-Lot, 
at  Cancon  or  Agen,  50  to  80  miles  from  Bordeaux,  so 
that  the  cost  delivered  on  the  quay  at  Bordeaux  is 
to-day  very  little  below  that  reported  on  September 
10th.  The  smaller  and  less  perfect  fruit  is  coming 
into  the  market  and  is  having  some  effect  perhaps 
upon  the  general  prices,  but  the  large  fruit,  which 
constitutes  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  crop  than 
usual,  is  being  held  back,  not  so  much  by  the  dealers 
as  by  the  producers,  who  have  an  abiding  faith  that 
higher  prices  may  be  thereby  obtained. 

The  competition  of  the  American  prune  for  the 
making  of  preserves  in  English  and  German  estab- 
lishments is  regarded  as  very  important,  but  for  use 
for  which  a  large  portion  of  the  present  crop  is 
especially  adapted,  the  competition  of  the  American 
prune  is  not  regarded  seriously  at  all.  If  the  French 
crop  ran  to  small  sizes  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
fruit  was  imperfect,  the  American  crop  would  prac- 
tically fix  the  market  value,  but  under  present  con- 
ditions the  French  prune  of  1901  will  have  a  high 
market  value  wherever  the  California  crop  may  be, 
because  it  represents  perfection  as  a  sweetmeat. 

Walnut  Prices. — I  see  that  you  have  a  lot  of  wal- 
nut quotations  from  here.  Not  a  walnut  has  been 
packed  or  sold  of  this  year's  crop  in  this  district. 
The  quotations  given  are  of  last  year's  walnuts,  the 
sale  of  which  to  the  United  States  has  been  very 
lively  for  a  month  or  so.  The  extract  referred  to 
has  escaped  me,  but  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
October  5th  has  reached  me  and  as  it  refers  to  the 
the  same  thing  you  will  know  what  is  meant  by  it. 

The  foregoing  special  of  Consul  Tourgee  to  the 
Commercial  Museum  of  this  city  is  apparently  in  an- 
swer to  some  objections  to  his  reports  made  by  the 
trading  interests  in  this  city.  We  are  evidently  get- 
ting the  truth  through  the  consuls,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  and  the  truth  does  not  always  please  all  inter- 
ests. The  reports  on  walnuts  to  which  Mr.  Tourgee 
refers  were  evidently  made  under  the  apprehension 
that  reports  were  wanted  at  once,  even  in  advance 
of  the  new  crop.  The  pronoun  "you"  in  his  letter 
probably  refers  to  the  authorities  of  the  Commercial 
Museum  through  which  all  these  foreign  reports  are 
received. — Ed. 


THE  FIELD. 


Beans  in  Ventura  County. 

It  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  people, 
even  in  southern  California,  says  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald,  have  no  comprehensive  idea  of  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  bean  growing  industry  in  Ventura 
and  Santa  Barbara  counties.  Here  is  the  real  land  of 
the  bean.  The  assessor's  book  show  some  42,000 
acres  in  Ventura  county  and  8000  acres  in  Santa 
Barbara  county  devoted  to  the  industry,  and  there 
may  be  2000  acres  in  the  two  divisions  that  are  not 
turned  in,  making  a  total  of  52,000  acres. 

There  is  little  more  than  half  a  crop  this  year.  It 
will  average  ten  sacks,  or  800  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  contracting  price  to  the  growers  ranges  from 
$3.60  to  $4.20  per  100  pounds,  averaging  perhaps  $4. 
'The  market  has  been  very  strong  of  late,  however, 
owing  to  the  bean  famine  in  the  East,  hovering  about 
the  top  figure.  At  a  moderate  estimate  the  bean  in- 
dustry will  bring  the  growers  of  Ventura  and  Santa 
Barbara  counties  $1,500,000  this  year. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  bean  produce  is  of  the 
Lima  variety.  The  largest  and  best  beans  grow 
next  to  stalk,  but  this  year,  owing  to  the  hoi, 
weather  in  August,  the  beans  did  not  "  set  "  well, 
and  mOst  of  the  beans  are  on  the  ' '  runners. "  The  best 
and  biggest  crops  are  secured  by  the  aid  of  irriga- 
tion. About  one-fourth  of  the  crop  in  the  two  coun- 
ties named  was  irrigated.  An  estimate  of  this  year's 
product  will  run  from  3500  pounds  to  the  acre  to  480 
pounds,  for  the  largest  and  smallest  crops  respect- 
ively. Individuals  have  exceeded  the  top  figure 
named.  One  grower,  named  Willoughby,  whose  ranch 
is  some  3  miles  east  of  El  Rio  had  4200  pounds  to  the 
acre  last  year,  but  owing  to  the  hot  weather  his 
crop  will  not  average  so  high  this  season.  If  only  a 
little  over  half  a  crop  has  been  raised  this  year, 
what  must  be  the  possibilities  of  Ventura  and  Santa 
Barbara  soil  under  more  favorable  conditions  ?  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  bean  average  will  be 
considerably  reduced  next  season,  for  the  reason  that 
a  large  portion  of  it  will  be  sown  to  sugar  beets, 
which  are  just  now  an  even  more  profitable  crop. 


Flax  Growing  in  Solano  County. 

For  the  past  three  years  certain  farmers  on  the 
flat  lands  between  Rio  Vista  and  Denverton,  says  the 
Solano  Republican,  have  been  experimenting  with 
the  culture  of  flax.  The  ventures  have  proved  so 
successful  that  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  it  has 
been  increased  each  season.  This  year  there  were 
1000  acres  of  land  sown  to  flax.  'The  harvest  has 
closed  and  the  farmers  have  found  it  more  profitable 
than  wheat.  The  yield  of  seed  ordinarily  is  about 
the  same  weight  as  the  yield  of  wheat  on  the  same 


land,  but  this  year  conditions  were  in  favor  of  wheat 
Flax  yielded  from  four  to  seven  sacks  per  acre,  the 
sacks  weighing  125  pounds.  This  season's  crop  was 
sold  before  harvest  to  a  firm  in  San  Francisco  for 
2J  cents  per  pound,  making  an  average  return  from 
the  land  of  about  $40  per  acre.  Owing  to  the  small 
extent  of  the  industry  here,  no  use  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  fiber;  but,  as  the  industry  expands,  this  also 
will  be  used  and  the  profits  will  be  larger. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Experiments  With  Sheep  Feeding. 

Those  who  are  keeping  small  bands  of  sheep  on  the 
farm  rather  than  the  range  plan  will  be  interested 
in  the  results  of  an  experiment  at  the  Nebraska  Ex- 
periment Station  in  which  ten  lots  of  lambs  were 
kept  upon  different  feeds.  Alfalfa  and  sorghum  hay 
were  used  as  roughness,  four  lots  being  fed  on 
sorghum  and  six  lots  on  alfalfa  hay.  Three  lots  had 
a  shed  with  protected  yard  attached,  while  seven  lots 
had  open  yards  with  slight  protection  from  a  low 
shed  some  25  feet  to  the  north. 

The  lambs  with  shelter  weighed  an  average  of 
about  fifty-six  pounds  each  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment,  while  those  in  the  open  yards  were 
slightly  larger,  weighing  sixty-one  pounds  average. 

Of  the  six  lots  on  alfalfa,  there  were  under  shelter 
and  three  were  in  open  yards,  each  lot  under  shelter 
being  duplicated  by  a  lot  in  the  open  yard. 

Three  different  grain  rations  were  fed  to  the 
lambs  on  alfalfa.  Lots  1  and  4  received  alfalfa  and 
corn.  Lots  2  and  5  received  alfalfa  and  a  grain 
ration  of  three-fourths  corn  and  one-fourth  oats. 
Lost  3  and  6  received  alfalfa  and  a  grain  ration  of 
three-fourths  corn  and  one-fourth  bran. 

Lots  7,  8,  9  and  10  were  fed  sorghum  hay  and  the 
following  grain  rations :  Lot  7  received  sorghum 
hay  and  corn.  Lot  8  received  sorghum  hay  and 
three-fourths  corn  with  one- fourth  oats.  Lot  9  re- 
ceived sorghum  hay  and  three-fourths  corn  with  one- 
fourth  bran.  Lot  10  received  sorghum  hay  and  five- 
sixths  corn  with  one-sixth  oil  meal. 

The  three  lots  under  shelter  on  alfalfa  and  a  grain 
ration  made  an  average  gain  of  34.3  pounds  in  ninety- 
eight  days. 

The  three  lots  in  open  yards  on  alfalfa  and  a  grain 
ration  made  an  average  gain  of  33.2  pounds  in  ninety- 
eight  days. 

The  three  lots  in  open  yards  on  sorghum  hay  and 
grain  rations  containing  corn,  oats  and  bran,  made 
an  rverage  gain  of  20.7  pounds  in  ninety-eight  days. 

The  one  lot  in  open  yard  on  sorghum  hay  and  corn 
with  one-sixth  oU  meal  gained  26.7  pounds  in  ninety- 
eight  days. 

The  six  lots  on  alfalfa  and  grain  made  an  average 
profit  of  $0.72  per  head. 

The  three  lots  on  sorghum  hay,  corn,  oats  and  bran 
made  an  average  profit  of  $0.31  per  head. 

The  one  lot  on  sorghum  hay  and  five-sixths  corn 
with  one-sixth  oil  meal  made  an  average  gain  of 
$0.38  per  head. 

The  season  was  favorable  for  gains,  but  the  price 
of  $5  per  100  at  which  the  lambs  sold  made  the  profit 
small. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Advice  on  Vine  Planting. 

When  we  decide  to  commence  planting  vines,  says 
Prof.  Husmann  in  the  Napa  Register,  let  us  com- 
mence right — not  in  the  old,  slovenly  way  which  so 
many  followed  during  the  time  of  the  grape  boom, 
from  1880  to  1885,  when  everybody  rushed  into  grape 
growing  with  or  without  capital,  trusting  to  the 
vineyards  which  they  planted  to  reimburse  them  in  a 
few  years.  They  did  not  consider  that  the  vines 
would  be  a  continuous  expense  until  they  came  to 
bearing  age,  and  that  they  could  not  make  a  success 
of  it  without  any  knowledge,  paying  interest  on  their 
investments  all  the  time,  is  self-evident.  But  now, 
after  many  years  of  trial,  the  situation  is  entirely 
changed.  Those  who  have  held  out  during  all  this 
trying  time,  and  who  have  replanted  with  resistant 
stock,  have  now  flourishing  vineyards  to  show  as  the 
fruits  of  their  exertions  in  the  right  direction.  And 
which  is  the  right  direction  ?  To  me  it  seems  to  be 
that  we  should  first  get  rid  of  the  old  idea  that  any 
location  too  poor  to  grow  'anything  else  will  do  for 
grapes;  that  slovenly  preparation  of  soil  will  do;  that 
the  vine  will  help  itself.  We  want  depth  of  soil,  deep 
enough  for  the  roots  to  penetrate  and  draw  moisture 
from  below;  and,  if  the  soil  is  not  naturally  deep,  it 
should  be  made  so  by  sub-soiling  and  pulverizing. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  soils  here,  especially  on 
our  northern  hillsides,  with  loose  subsoil.  These  may 
not  need  it,  but  the  majority  of  our  soils  do.  In  soils 
underlaid  by  hardpan  (not  the  best  soil  for  vines  any- 
way), do  not  attempt  to  plant  without  plowing  and 
subsoiling  at  least  to  the  depth  of  15  to  18  inches. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  and, 
before  planting,  should  be  followed  by  another  plow- 
ing to  pulverize  the  surface — the  deeper  the  better. 
That  none  but  resistant  vines  should  be  planted  is 
self-evident;  but  the  selection  of  the  different  classes 
is  another  matter. 
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RANGE  INTERESTS. 


Mother  Love  in  Ran^e  Cows. 

One  day  as  my  wife  and  I  were  riding  by  a  small 
bunch  of  stock  on  a  Western  cattle  range,  I  said : 
"Now  see  how  these  animals  will  obey  me."  Then  I 
addressed  the  cows  :  "All  you  cows  whose  calves  are 
hidden  away  in  the  grass,  please  come  forward 
when  I  give  the  signal,"  and  I  began  a  long,  high- 
pitched  bleating,  the  note  of  a  calf  in  dire  distress — 

"  Baa-a-Baa  Baa-a" — 
and  as  I  bawled  out  there  was  a  great  commotion. 
Some  of  the  cows  whose  calves  were  with  them 
snorted  and  looked  about.  Each  calf  ran  to  its 
mother,  whereupon  she  became  quiet ;  the  steers 
tossed  their  heads,  looked  about  suspiciously  and 
snorted,  but  settled  back  to  feed.  Four  cows,  how- 
ever, sniffed  and  looked  quickly  in  our  direction,  and 
then,  with  heads  and  tails  up  and  a  great  deal  of 
angry  action,  came  trotting  towards  us.  "There," 
I  said,  "  these  four  have  had  calves  born  within  the 
last  few  days.  The  calves  are  not  yet  able  to  fol- 
low their  mothers,  so  remain  '  cached '  in  some  shel- 
tered hollow." 

As  the  angry  cows  came  nearer,  we  turned  and 
rode  off,  but  I  kept  on  bleating  and  the  cows  con- 
tinued to  follow.  We  urged  our  horses  to  gallop. 
Three  of  the  cows  gave  up  the  pursuit,  but  the 
fourth  followed  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  part  of  the 
time  at  a  run.  Then  I  ceased  bleating  the  distress 
note,  and  this  last  cow,  the  youngest  of  the  four, 
hesitated,  snorted,  looked  back  then  to  the  right 
hand,  and  leaving  us  she  set  off  at  a  trot  for  a 
distant  line  of  willows,  where,  undoubtedly,  her  new- 
born, probably  first-born,  calf  was  concealed,  or  as 
the  herdsmen  say,  "cached." 

When  the  cow  feels  that  her  time  has  come,  she 
leaves  the  herd  and  hides  in  some  sheltered  place 
till  the  calf  is  born.  He  arrives  in  the  world  nose 
first,  and  looks  much  like  a  tightly-bound-up  little 
bundle,  impossibly  small,  one  might  think, 
ever  to  grow  into  a  huge  bull,  but  his  mother 
gets  up  presently  and  begins  to  lick  him  all  over, 
generally  uttering  a  sort  of  a  hankering  grunt,  an 
expresssion  of  motherly  love.  Under  the  gentle 
massage  of  her  tongue,  the  calf  visibly  expands. 
His  hair  fluffs  out,  his  blood  circulates  more  satis- 
factorily. After  he  has  been  massaged  thoroughly 
from  head  to  foot— and  this  may  take  an  hour  or 
two — he  tries  to  get  on  his  feet,  hind  legs  first,  but 
his  mother's  massage  becomes  so  vigorous  just  then, 
that  he  is  commonly  licked  off  his  feet  more  than  once. 
But  he  gets  stronger  and  visibly  bigger  every  hour 
and  soon  succeeds  in  standing  up,  with  his  legs  very 
widely  spread. 

At  first,  of  course,  the  calf  is  unable  to  follow  his 
mother.  He  is  left  in  the  hiding  place,  where  he 
lies  flat  and  still,  while  she  goes  off  to  graze,  rarely 
very  far  away,  and  always  ready  to  return  at  the 
appearance  of  danger.  Usually,  her  choice  of  the 
hiding  place  is  so  good  that  the  calf  escapes  all 
enemies,  and  gains  strength  to  follow  his  mother 
about.  But  sometimes  it  happens  that  a  watchful 
coyote  marked  a  cow  down  in  the  thicket  and  knew 
by  his  nose  or  former  experience  that  a  little  one 
was  there  to  be  brought  into  the  world.  He  dare 
not  go  near  the  cow,  but  he  does  not  go  away,  for 
he  is  in  the  chronic  hungry  state  of  the  coyote, 
and  here  is  a  delicious  feast  in  sight  and  easy  reach, 
too,  if  only  the  mother  makes  the  mistake  of  giving 
him  a  chance.  He  has  a  wholesome  dread  of  her. 
While  hanging  about  he  licks  his  chops,  and  is  al- 
ways hopeful.  Hours  pass  by  and  the  coyote  is 
getting  dreadful  hungry ;  but  he  hangs  around, 
keeping  out  of  sight,  believing  his  time  will  surely 
come.  It  was  mere  accident  that  first  betrayed  to 
him  the  hiding  place,  and  yet  there  is  yet  one  other 
chance  needed  to  bring  the  calf  within  his  power, 
that  is  the  absence  of  the  mother.  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  can  bring  this  about,  and  that  is  the 
remoteness  of  the  water  supply.  Ere  many  hours 
pass  the  mother  must  go  seek  her  daily  drink.  Af- 
ter glancing  about  keenly  for  foes,  a  glance  which 
the  coyote  escapes  by  crouching,  the  mother,  not 
without  some  misgivings,  sets  out  across  the  plain 
to  the  watering  place.  The  keen  yellow  eyes  of  the 
coyote  kindle  as  he  sees  this,  for  he  knows  that  at 
last  his  chance  has  come.  When  she  is  far  in  the 
ofiBng,  he  quits  his  lurking  place,  keeping  well  out 
of  sight,  trotting  along  the  hollow  straight  for  the 
hiding  place  of  the  calf.  The  little  fellow  sees  or 
hears  this  approach  of  what  it  instinctively  knows 
for  an  enemy.  It  crouches  closely,  lying  its  head 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  lies  like  a  stone,  show- 
ing how  well  the  ancient  lesson  has  been  learned. 
But  concealment  is  hopeless ;  the  savage  enemy 
knows  the  very  spot  in  the  thicket  where  his  un- 
protected victim  lies,  and  in  a  moment  he  bounds 
up  from  the  grass  and  springs  upon  it.  The  calf 
realizes  that  its  hiding  place  is  no  longer  possible, 
it  leaps  to  it  shaky  legs  and  bleats  loudly  for  its 
mother. 

"Baa,  Baa,  Baa,  Baa,"  it  cries  as  it  vainly 
struggles  to  escape.  In  a  moment  the  coyote  has 
pulled  it  down.  Other  coyotes  are  likely  to  be  near, 
and  in  a  few  moments  they  are  tearing  the  warm, 
bloody  meat  from  the  tender  bones.    The  cow  can 


hear  a  long  way  off  the  distressed  cry  of  her  calf,  and 
will  at  once  come  tearing  to  save  it.  Indeed,  a  strange 
cow  or  steer  would  also  come  at  the  cry,  and  drive  the 
coyote  away.  But  the  foe  is  a  cunning  one,  he 
knows  how  to  bide  his  time,  and  now  there  was  none 
to  interfere  ;  the  cow  comes  back  only  to  find  a  few 
bones  where  she  left  her  pink-nosed  baby. 

She  is  terribly  distressed  ;  for  a  time  she  runs 
about  bawling  in  a  peculiar,  unmistakable  way. 
There  is  in  her  bellow  a  tone  of  sorrow  that  all  rec- 
ognize. She  runs  to  look  at  the  remains.  The  head 
is  usually  left  undevoured,  and  this  she  stares  at 
and  licks  repeatedly,  just  as  she  did  when  it  was 
alive.  Then  she  will  turn  and  walk  away,  looking 
back  to  see  if  it  is  not  following  her,  and  uttering 
a  low  moaning  bellow  at  intervals.  Any  coyote  she 
chances  to  see  she  pursues  with  murderous  intent, 
but  they  can  laugh  at  her  attempts  to  catch  them. 

For  some  days  she  is  in  a  very  bad  physical  state  ; 
milk  fever  sets  in  in  some  form — the  mother's  crav- 
ing for  her  little  one  is  aggravated  by  her  condition. 
She  goes  to  every  small  calf  she  sees  until  near 
enough  to  smell  it.  Some  cows  at  this  time  go 
away  when  they  find  the  calf  is  not  their  own.  Some 
will  even  give  the  unwelcome  stranger  a  thrust  with 
the  horns,  while  other  cows  are  disposed  to  sqaun- 
der  the  unclaimed  affection  on  any  little  one,  and 
gladly  suckle  it,  and  thus  find  both  physical  and 
mental  comfort  in  mothering. 

During  the  next  few  days  she  goes  back  many 
times  to  look  and  linger  over  the  remains,  but  time 
does  its  work  quickly  with  her.  The  first  day  she 
was  there  continually,  the  next  the  mother  was  at 
the  tragic  spot  every  hour  or  so,  by  the  end  of  a 
week  the  head  and  bones  have  lost  all  semblance  ; 
their  direct  appeal  is  gone  and  their  memory  is 
fading.  Nature  has  sent  physical  ease  ;  the  little 
one  is  forgotten  ;  but  from  that  time  on  the  heart 
of  the  mother  is  ever  liable  to  be  stirrred  to  furry 
by  that  high-pitched  shrill  "Baa,"  the  bleat  of  a 
calf  in  terror  of  its  life,  and  that  was  the  bleat 
that  I  used  that  day  to  separate  the  mother  cows 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd. — Ernest  Seton-Thompson 
in  Breeders'  Gazette. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Ayrshires  at  Santa  Barbara. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  thought  it  might  interest  you 
to  know  that  we  have  received  the  valuable  young 
Ayrshire  bull,  Dudley  of  St.  Anne's  7553,  to  head  our 
small  colony  of  Ayrshires  at  Santa  Barbara.  He  was 
the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  a  class  of  nineteen 
competitors  at  the  Toronto,  Canada,  exhibition  this 
fall.  His  sire.  Lord  Drumsuie  7552  imp.,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  his  class  and  the  silver 
medal  sweepstakes  prize  at  the  same  exhibition.  His 
dam,  Kirsty  Wallace  of  Aucharbrain  16653  imp.,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  five  Ayrshire  cows  that 
made  such  a  wonderful  showing  as  economical  butter 
producers  at  the  Pan-American  six  months'  milk 
test,  in  competition  with  the  best  of  the  butter 
breeds.  This  young  bull  was  purchased  for  Mr. 
A.  W.  Canfield  from  the  noted  show  herd  of  Robert 
Reford,  near  Montreal,  and  one  of  Mr.  Reford's  best 
heifers  has  been  ordered  for  Mr.  Canfield.  We  will 
now  be  able  to  show  some  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  both  the  Canadian  and  the  New  England  type  of 
Ayrshires.  The  interest  in  Ayrshires  seems  to  be 
on  the  increase  in  this  State.  Two  young  bulls  have 
been  sold  to  go  to  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Our  heifers  are 
all  doing  exceedingly  well  and  show  themselves 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  this  locality. 

Santa  Barbara.  Jas.  H.  Hester,  V.  S. 


Intensive  Alfalfa  Dairying. 

S.  M.  Gilliam  gives  the  Visalia  Times  a  catecheti- 
cal interview  as  to  alfalfa  dairying,  and  the  Times 
thinks  he  is  probably  better  qualified  to  speak  than 
any  one  now  engaged  in  that  business  in  that  section 
of  California.  Mr.  Gilliam  hires  all  his  work  done, 
being  physically  unable  to  do  any  labor  of  any  sort. 

"Are  you  making  any  money  out  of  your  cows  this 
year  ?  "  Mr.  Gilliam  was  asked. 

"I  am,"  he  replied.  "  My  cows  are  averaging  me 
$4.50  per  month  this  year." 

' '  How  many  cows  can  be  supplied  with  feed  on  an 
acre  of  alfalfa  ?  " 

"  That  will  depend  on  the  way  the  alfalfa  is  han- 
dled and  on  the  character  of  the  land.  On  such  land 
as  I  have  I  can  keep  three  cows  to  the  acre.  I  cut 
and  feed  the  alfalfa,  and  that  is  the  only  business  way 
to  do  it.  There  is  no  sense  in  permitting  cows  to 
trample  over  the  ground  and  grind  out  the  feed." 

"  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  cut  the  alfalfa,  feed 
it  to  the  cows,  milk  them,  pay  the  taxes,  and  every 
other  incidental  expense  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness ? " 

"  With  me  I  have  to  hire  all  of  my  work  done,  and 
it  costs  me  $40  per  cow  per  annum.  This  includes 
wages,  taxes  and  all  other  expenses.  Some  of  the 
dairymen  estimate  this  expense  as  low  as  $25  per 
cow,"  but  the  way  I  am  situated  it  costs  me  $40.  This  I 


would  make  the  account  stand  about  this  way:  Gross 
receipts  from  three  cows  on  one  acre  of  alfalfa  per 
annum,  $162.  Total  expenses,  $120.  In  addition  to 
this,  I  have  three  calves  and  three  pigs  raised  on  the 
skimmed  milk  that  are  worth  $20  net.  This  leaves  a 
net  profit  on  each  acre  of  alfalfa,  counting  all  possi- 
ble expenses,  of  $62  per  acre.  In  my  estimate  I  al- 
low $30  per  month  for  milkers.  The  cows  in  this 
neighborhood  are  gradually  being  much  improved.  I 
have  one  cow  that  gives  sixty-three  pounds  of  milk 
per  day.  I  have  another  I  have  been  milking  since 
last  May  that  averages  forty  pounds  per  day.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  keep  a  good  cow  as  a  poor  one,  and 
dairymen  are  fast  learning  that  this  is  true.  The 
proper  way  to  build  up  the  dairy  business  here  is  to 
have  the  land  held  in  10  and  20-acre  tracts.  That  is 
as  much  land  as  one  man  can  take  care  of.  The  best 
plan  is  to  have  but  ten  acres.  On  that  amount  of 
land  one  man  could  care  for  twenty  cows  easily,  take 
care  of  the  calves  and  pigs,  grow  a  garden  and  fruit, 
and  make  $125  per  month.  In  that  way  he  would  be 
his  own  boss,  could  stay  at  home  every  night,  and 
still  have  enough  time  to  loaf  around  town  and  spit 
on  the  sidewalks.  He  would  not  have  to  hire  any  help 
to  run  this  sort  of  place.  Visalia  will  make  a  mis- 
take if  a  creamery  is  not  started  here.  Next  year 
twice  as  much  cream  will  be  brought  to  the  skim- 
ming station  as  was  supplied  this  year.  We  are  just 
learning  the  profit  there  is  in  the  business  and  there 
is  money  in  making  the  butter." 


The  Dairy  Bureau. 

At  a  special  meeting  in  this  city  the  Dairy  Bureau 
has  reorganized  for  the  coming  year's  work.  Mr. 
John  A.  Bliss  was  elected  chairman  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Thomas  secretary.  The  following  are  the  present 
members  of  the  Bureau  and  their  personal  lines  of 
dairy  activity  :  Dr.  Thomas  Flint  is  extensively  in- 
terested in  agricultural  lines,  and  has  one  of  the 
largest  dairies  and  cheese  factories  in  San  Benito 
county.  Mr.  John  A.  Bliss  is  in  the  dairy  and  cream- 
ery business  in  Oakland.  Formerly  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  milk  business,  but  during  the  last  several 
years  has  branched  out  largely  in  the  creamery  busi- 
ness, the  product  of  his  plant  bemg  sold  at  retail  in 
Oakland.  Mr.  Bliss  represented  his  district  during 
the  last  two  terms  in  the  Assembly.  Mr.  John  Flan- 
nery  is  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  in  Santa  Clara 
county.  He  has  a  large  herd  of  dairy  cows  and  re- 
tails mUk  in  the  city  of  San  Jose.  The  new  secretary 
and  agent,  Mr.  Thomas,  is  a  pioneer  Californian,  and 
been  for  years  engaged  in  lumbering  and  agricultu- 
ral business,  including  dairying.  At  present  he  is  in 
the  orchard  business  in  southern  California.  For 
four  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Coimty  Horticultural  Commission. 


Transfers  of  Jersey  Cattle. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  Pacific  Coast  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  reports  the  following  recent  transfers  of  regis- 
tered stock: 

Bulls.— Sarno  of  Marin  689,  The  Mailliard  Estate 
to  J.  W.  Stetson,  San  Francisco;  Kiug  of  Castle 
Rock  694,  H.  West  to  Mrs.  E.  R.  Huntington,  Castle 
Rock,  Wash. ;  Sam  of  Hillyard  696,  John  Sampson  to 
D.  S.  Hunt,  Hillyard,  Wash.;  Opal's  Hobson  697, 
H.  West  to  Fred  Briggs,  Houlton,  Or. ;  Thomas  H. 
698,  E.  N.  Hall  to  M.  Tillery,  Parker,  Or. 

Cows.— Madrina  1620,  The  Mailliard  Estate  to 
J.  W.  Stetson,  San  Francisco;  Coyne's  Dixie  Pogis 
1662,  T.  A.  Winter  to  L.  J.  Walford,  Colville,  Wash. ; 
Coyne's  Dixie  Pogis  1652,  L.  J.  Walford  to  W.  E.  S. 
Coyne,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Princess  Maud  1654,  John 
Sampson  to  D.  S.  Hunt,  Hillyard,  Wash.;  Soto  of 
Two  Rock  1655  and  Tartar  1656,  The  Mailliard  Es- 
tate to  W.  D.  Honx,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Joseph  Mailliard,  Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  1. 


California  lemons  are  winning  new  victories  from 
New  York  analysts.  As  compared  with  the  test 
made  in  November  of  last  year,  this  year's  analysis 
is  more  fovorable.  The  percentage  of  waste  matter, 
consisting  of  pulp,  seeds  and  rind,  last  year  was 
64% ;  this  year  it  is  58.65%,  according  to  the  last 
analysis.  The  percentage  of  juice  was  36  last  year, 
and  this  year  it  is  41.25.  The  citric  acid,  equivalent 
to  crystallized  citric  acid,  last  year  was  8.23  ounces 
per  United  States  wine  gallon  ;  this  year  it  is  9.21 
ounces  per  United  States  wine  gallon.  These  ac- 
curate determinations  are  necessary,  because  im- 

Sorters  cannot  stop  saying  evil  things  about  the 
alifornia  products.    Such  facts  as  the  above  get  be- 
tween their  teeth  and  they  cannot  talk  so  fluently. 


Since  the  honey  yield  of  the  extreme  south  has 
slackened  because  of  the  dry  years,  the  San  Joaquin 
has  come  forward  into  the  gap  with  a  growing  out- 
put of  honey  on  a  basis  of  irrigated  alfalfa.  Just  as 
we  write  there  comes  a  telegram  of  a  shipment  of 
six  carloads  of  honey  from  Visalia,  and  a  probable 
total  for  the  season  of  flfteen  carloads  from  the 
county  of  Tulare  alone. 


November  16,  1901. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Sugar  Beets  in  Excessive  Supply. 
— Oakland  Enquirer:  The  large  crop  of 
beets  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasanton  makes 
it  evident  that  a  factory  would  be  a  good 
thing  at  that  place.  The  factory  at  Al- 
varado  ia  unable  to  handle  the  crop  as  fast 
as  it  should  be  harvested  to  save  all  the 
beets  before  the  heavy  rains. 

AMADOR, 

Few  Beef  Cattle  Left. — Lakeview 
Examiner:  Joe  Howard,  of  Silver  Lake, 
started  recently  for  Lost  river,  Klamath 
county,  with  600  head  of  beef  cattle.  He 
will  feed  at  Lost  river  before  driving  to 
the  river  to  sell.  About  all  of  the  other 
beef  of  Silver  Lake  have  been  sold.  The 
two  and  three-year-old  steers  brought  6J 
and  the  cows  5J  cents. 

FRESNO. 

Raisin  Matters. — Fresno  Republican: 
Yesterday  was  a  busy  day  in  the  office  of 
the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. Over  400  checks  in  payment  on  ac- 
count for  raisins  were  given  out  over  the 
counter.  The  grower  this  year  is  ad- 
vanced 2\g  on  goods  in  the  sweatbox,  and 
does  not  have  to  wait  until  the  deliveries 
are  stemmed,  as  heretofore.  The  daily 
payments  now  run  from  $60,000  to  $70,000. 
While  the  amount  advanced  is  not  as 
large  as  last  year,  still  raisins  are  coming 
in  so  fast  that  the  volume  of  money  being 
paid  out  this  season  is  not  far  short  of 
that  of  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago.  There  is  little  hope  of  the  prices  this 
year  being  advanced.  In  fact,  a  director, 
in  speaking  of  the  matter,  said  the  out- 
siders were  underselling  the  Association  as 
it  is;  not  only  that,  but  the  outsiders  are 
cutting  under  one  another. 

GLENN. 

Oranges  at  Orland. — Willows  Jour- 
nal :  At  Orland,  where  the  climatic  con- 
ditions are  similar  to  those  of  Palermo, 
oranges  are  ripening  rapidly  and  the  num- 
ber now  on  the  trees  ready  for  shipment 
prove  conclusively  that,  with  a  larger 
acreage  of  trees,  oranges  would  be  sent 
out  of  here  during  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber. The  trees  here  are  all  in  excellent 
condition,  healthy,  vigorous  and  loaded 
with  fruit  of  superb  quality,  many  of  the 
groves  more  than  doubling  their  product 
of  last  season. 

KINGS. 

Money  in  Dairy  Business.— Lemoore 
Leader:  Mr.  Mattos,  who  milked  thirty- 
eight  cows  last  month  and  delivered  the 
milk  to  the  Lemoore  station  of  the  Kings 
County  Creamery,  has  received  a  check 
for  $247.76  as  his  proceeds  from  the  milk 
of  his  thirty-eight  cows,  which  is  an  aver- 
age of  $6.52  per  cow.  This  is  a  good 
average  of  the  money  to  be  made  from 
the  dairy  business  in  Kings  county,  where 
feed  is  cheap. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Small  Orange  Crop. — Los  Angeles, 
November  10. — Careful  and  conservative 
estimates  of  the  orange  crop  of  southern 
California  for  the  season  1901-2  indicate 
that  it  will  be  from  15%  to  20%  less  than 
that  of  last  year,  and,  with  normal  cli- 
matic conditions,  the  fruit  will  be  of  excel- 
lent quality.  There  is  the  usual  variance 
in  these  estimates.  However,  an  opti- 
mistic view  from  Riverside  county  is 
that  the  crop  will  exceed  that  of  last  sea- 
son. In  the  Redlandd  district  it  is 
thought  the  decrease  will  be  from  10%  to 
20%.  The  territories  of  Pomona,  Ontario, 
Azusa  and  Covina  indicate  a  deficit  of 
nearly  one-third,  while  some  of  the  grow- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  Ontario  are  of  the 
opinion  that  their  yield  will  not  be  more 
than  half  of  what  it  was  last  season.  In 
Orange  county  it  is  said  there  will  be  a 
decrease  of  about  25%,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  crop,  while  San  Diego 
county's  shipments  will  equal  those  of  last 
year. 

Good  Returns  for  Oranges.— Co- 
vina Argus:  The  Glendora  Citrus  Asso- 
ciation has  just  received  returns  on  a  car 
of  Washington  navels  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  by  them  October  19th,  which 
was  probably  the  highest  priced  car  of 
oranges  ever  shipped  out  of  this  valley. 
The  car  nets  the  sum  of  $1465.28  f.  o.  b., 
which  will  mean  better  than  $3  per  box 
net  to  the  growers. 

ORANGE. 

'  Fattening  Cattle  on  Refuse  Mo- 
lasses: —  Los  Alamitos  correspondence 
Anaheim  Gazette  :  A  large  herd  of  cattle 
will  be  fed  at  the  cattle  stock  yards  this 
winter,  and  experiments  are  being  made 
in  the  use  of  refuse  molasses,  with  the 
best  results.  It  has  been  considered  for 
some  time  to  be  an  exceptionally  good 
feed  for  swine,  producing  as  good  pork  as 
though  grain  fed,  but  Fuller  &  Martin  are 
the  first  to  attempt  its  use  in  fattening 


cattle.  The  method  is  to  add  it  to  the 
feed  of  pulp  after  it  is  put  into  the 
troughs.  The  outcome  will  be  watched 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as  it  is  a 
very  cheap  and  nutritious  food. 

The  Beet  Crop.— Los  Alamitos  corre- 
spondence Anaheim  Gazette  :  The  recent 
rainfall  here  of  about  IJ  inch  had  the 
effect  of  settling  the  dust,  but  did  not  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  work  of  harvest- 
ing beets  now  in  the  field.  Teams  were 
laid  off  but  two  days,  and  now  delivery  is 
proceeding  at  full  blast.  Every  available 
pair  of  horses  is  brought  into  use  in  plow- 
ing out  the  remaining  acreage  of  beets, 
and  thus  the  injury,  if  any,  resulting  from 
the  rainfall  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  1897  ex- 
perience, and  the  harvest  is  advanced  to 
about  the  same  stage  as  then.  The  deliv- 
ery thus  far  is  54,000  tons.  The  sugar  con- 
tent was  17%  and  above  the  whole  season 
through,  and  purity  was  considerably 
above  80%. 

Prolific  Peanut  Vine.— Los  Angeles 
Express:  R.  H.  Sanborn  of  this  city  has 
on  exhibition  a  peanut  plant  on  which  500 
nuts  were  grown.  The  plant  is  a  speci- 
men selected  from  a  twenty-acre  patch 
owned  by  Mr.  Sanborn  at  Tustin.  He  has 
six  rows  planted  between  his  trees  there, 
which  are  50  feet  apart,  and  a  phenomenal 
yield  appears  probable. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Heavy  Olive  Crop.— Elsinore  Press: 
The  olive  crop  of  Elsinore  and  Wildomar 
valleys  is  very  fine  this  year.  The  young 
orchard  of  J.  R.  White  at  Wildomar  will 
produce  twenty-five  tons  of  olives  this  sea- 
son, Nelson  Ambrose  will  have  about  six 
tons,  R.  C.  Dickson  four  tons  and  there 
are  numerous  smaller  lots  there.  Charles 
Leech,  on  his  ranch  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  at  the  southeast  corner  of  El- 
sinore valley,  has  a  good-sized  crop  of 
olives.  The  largest  olive  orchard  in  El- 
sinore is  on  C.  H.  Alber's  Lakeland  ranch, 
where  there  are  5000  trees,  most  of  which 
are  four  years  old  and  bearing  lightly. 
The  five-year-old  trees  are  heavily  fruited. 
J.  C.  Ramsdale,  foreman  of  the  ranch, 
will  pickle  2000  gallons  of  olives  this  year. 
The  varieties  are  Mission,  Manzanillo  and 
Colombelle — mostly  the  first  two. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Last  Grape  Shipment  for  the 
Season.— Lodi  Sentinel,  Nov.  9:  The  last 
car  of  table  grapes  for  this  season  will  be 
shipped  to  the  Eastern  market  this  even- 
ing from  the  shed  of  the  Producers' Fruit 
Company.  Some  express  shipments  will 
be  made,  but  they  will  be  few. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Damage  to  Bean  Crop  Light.— San 
Luis  Obispo  Tribune:  The  damage  to  the 
bean  crop  will  prove  much  less  than  was 
at  first  expected.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  recent  heavy  rains  did  great  damage 
to  the  unharvested  bean  crop,  and  it  was 
so  reported.  This  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  weather  con- 
ditions immediately  following  not  turned 
out  extremely  favorable.  Had  damp, 
cloudy,  foggy  weather  prevailed  on  the 
coast,  the  loss  to  the  crop  would  have 
been  extremely  heavy.  But  with  favor- 
able weather  conditions,  threshing  was 
not  delayed  very  long  and  reports  from 
Arroyo  Grande  and  Guadalupe  indicate 
but  a  small  loss. 

Walnut  Grovfing.- San  Luis  Obispo 
Tribune:  John  H.  Thompson  has  a  thirty- 
acre  grove  of  walnut  trees  which  this  year 
will  yield  from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  of 
nuts.  The  trees  range  in  age  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  and  are  all  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  There  are  twenty-eight  trees 
on  an  acre,  and  Mr.  Thompson  would  not 
sell  the  tract  for  less  than  $1000  an  acre. 
The  trees  are  all  seedlings.  In  1899  he 
secured  from  them  three  tons  of  nuts;  in 
1900  the  crop  figured  up  five  tons,  and 
this  year  it  will  probably  reach  fifteen 
tons. 

San  Miguel  Canyon  Apples.— San 
Luis  Obispo  Tribune:  Apples  from  the 
San  Miguel  canyon  district,  notably  Bell- 
flowers  and  White  Winter  Pearmains,  are 
making  an  excellent  showing  this  year. 
The  Pearmains  are  large,  firm  and  of  good 
shape  and  color,  and  the  Bellflowers  show 
a  high  percentage  of  clean  stock. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Los  Olivos  Grain.— Santa  Ynez  Ar- 
gus :  Mr.  Sawdey,  the  station  agent  at 
Los  Olivos,  estimates  that  the  receipt  of 
grain  at  the  warehouse  at  that  point  this 
season  will  amount  to  fully  100,000  sacks. 
A  good  deal  of  grain  from  this  valley  has 
also  been  hauled  to  Lompoc  and  Gaviota 
landing. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Wine  and  Grapes.— San  Jose  Mer- 
cury: Grapes  are  generally  harvested. 
The  late  crop  of  table  grapes  is  now  ready 
to  be  shipped  and  will  be  soon  marketed. 
Wine  is  firm  and  promises  to  be  higher. 


At  Porter  Creek  David  Sharp  sold  OSJ 
tons  of  wine  grapes  for  $24.50  per  ton,  the 
product  of  seventeen  acres.  John  Sha- 
pique  &  Co.  will  have  40,000  gallons  from 
the  Sharp  ranch.  The  Wehner  vineyard 
of  Santa  Clara  county  will  produce  over 
200,000  gallons  of  high-grade  wine  this 
year. 

Mountain  Lions  Carrying  Off  Live 
Stock. — San  Jose  Mercury:  Mountain 
lions  have  been  terrorizing  the  district 
surrounding  Hidden  Villa,  near  the  Ar- 
nold ranch,  in  the  mountains  west  of  this 
city,  for  more  than  a  month  past.  There 
is  a  male  and  a  female  lion  and  a  nest  of 
cubs.  They  have  been  seen  several  times 
by  the  ranchers  and  hunting  parties  have 
gone  out  after  them,  but  have  never  been 
able  te  get  a  shot  at  them.  The  lions  have 
been  making  inroads  into  the  live  stock  of 
residents  in  this  district.  Pigs  and  goats 
and  other  small  animals  have  been  killed 
and  carried  away,  and  they  have  even  be- 
come so  bold  as  to  kill  and  devour  a  colt 
belonging  to  Rancher  Singles.  Heretofore 
a  large  number  of  deer  have  been  found  in 
this  district,  but  they  have  all  disap- 
peared, and  the  farmers  claim  that  they 
have  been  chased  out  of  the  hills  by  the 
lions. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian  :  Eastern  apple  shipments  for  the 
past  week  amounted  to  ninety-two  car- 
loads, making  a  total  of  589  carloads  for 

the  season.  The  Bellefleurs  which  are 

coming  in  from  the  orchards  south  of 
town  promise  to  be  late  keepers.  They 

are  very  firm,  heavy  and  well  colored.  

There  are  yet  quite  a  lot  of  Bellefleurs  to 
pick.  The  crop  is  much  larger  than  was 
first  estimated. 

SONOMA. 

A  Seedless  Apple.— Petaluma  Cou- 
rier: RoUa  Andrews  of  Two  Rock,  who 
has  been  experimenting  for  some  years  to 
produce  a  seedless  apple,  has  succeeded  so 
far  in  producing  an  apple  that  has  but  a 
small  rudimentary  core  and  no  seed.  The 
end  of  the  apple  is  hollow.  In  blooming 
the  buds  have  no  petals.  Mr.  Andrews 
thinks  if  he  gets  an  apple  without  seed  he 
will  be  able  to  fool  the  worms,  and  get  an 
apple  that  a  man  can  eat  in  the  dark. 

This  Year's  Glen  Ellen  Vintage. 
— Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat:  A  Glen 
Ellen  correspondent  says:  Joshua  Chau- 
vet  has  made  100,000  gallons  of  wine  at  his 
winery  there  this  season;  Frank  Lemoine 
25,000  gallons,  Schieck  Brothers  10,000, 
Julius  Wegner  10,000  gallons.  Chauvet 
estimates  he  made  300,000  gallons  of  wine 
at  the  Santa  Rosa  winery.  He  reports 
this  year's  wine  to  be  of  better  quality 
than  last.  Mr.  Chauvet  will  also  make 
about  2000  gallons  of  brandy. 

Organizing  a  Jersey  Stock  Asso- 
ciation.— Petaluma  Courier:  There  was 
a  meeting  of  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity 
at  Two  Rock  Grange  hall  on  November 
15th,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  So- 
noma County  Jersey  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. A  large  number  of  interested 
cattle  raisers  were  in  attendance. 

Some  Big  Beets.— Petaluma  Argus: 
In  the  window  of  Brainerd  &  Veale  are 
three  large  beets  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel 
variety,  grown  on  the  John  Offutt  ranch, 
on  Sonoma  mountain.  The  largest  one 
measures  2J  feet  long,  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  weighs  forty  pounds. 

SUTTER. 

Grain  Shipped  in  Bclk.  — Sutter 
County  Farmer:  Horst  Bros,  shipped  a 
carload  of  barley  to  Chicago  last  week, 
loading  it  loose  in  the  car  Instead  of  in 
sacks.  This  method  is  common  in  the 
East,  but  not  so  here,  but  may  become 
popular,  as  it  saves  quite  a  sack  bill. 
With  sacks  at  8c  quite  a  sum  is  cut  off  the 
crop  profit. 

Bean  Crop  Good.  —  Sutter  County 
Farmer:  Ira  H.  Wood  was  over  from 
District  70  Monday  and  reports  the  bean 
crop  in  that  section  very  good  and  the 
harvest  about  over.  The  recent  rain  did 
but  very  little  damage.  Mr.  Wood's  land 
yielded  about  thirty-five  sacks  per  acre, 
the  sacks  weighing  ninety  pounds  each. 
He  refused  an  offer  of  $2.57J  per  cental,  as 
the  bean  market  is  strong.  Reports  from 
other  localities  along  the  rivers  and 
sloughs  give  the  yield  on  beans  about  the 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  applications,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  Is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  It 
you  must  lake  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taiten  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  Is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients Is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c 

Hbll's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


same  as  the  above,  which  makes  a  verj 
profitable  crop. 

Big  Yield  of  Peaches.— Giblin  Bros, 
of  Sutter  county,  whose  peach  land  is 
close  to  the  Feather  river  and  on  the  west 
side,  obtained  from  4  acres  ninety-six  tons, 
or  sixteen  tons  of  fruit  to  the  acre. 

A  New  Worm  in  the  Almonds. — 
Sutter  County  Farmer:  The  almond 
growers  of  this  vicinity  are  investigating 
a  new  pest  in  their  orchards.  They  find 
evidences  this  season  of  a  worm  in  the 
nuts.  In  some  other  localities  of  the 
State  this  appeared  last  year,  but  little 
was  thought  about  it.  The  proportion  of 
the  nuts  affected  is  very  small,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  see  that  it  is  eradicated 
from  the  orchards  altogether.  We  under- 
stand that  where  the  orchards  were  irri- 
gated this  season  there  were  no  signs  of 
any  worms. 

TEHAMA. 

Increase  in  Sugar  Beet  Acreage. 
— Chico  Enterprise  :  T.  F.  Rinehart  has 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  beet  sugar 
factory  at  Thomas  creek,  about  4  miles 
from  Tehama,  for  the  Alvarado  Sugar 
Co.  The  erection  of  this  plant  will  entail 
an  outlay  of  about  $400,000.  It  is  reported 
that  the  company  has  secured  about 
15,000  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  can  be 
irrigated.  Work  on  the  building  will  be 
commenced  very  soon. 

TULARE. 

Heavy  Orange  Crop.— Lindsay  Ga- 
zette :  Owing  to  the  largely  increased 
quantity  of  oranges  this  season  over  the 
past,  enough  experienced  orange  packers 
to  handle  the  fruit  of  the  Porterville, 
Exeter  and  Lindsay  districts  will  be  hard 
to  obtain.  George  T.  Frost  of  Exeter  is 
finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  number 
required  to  pack  the  fruit  of  the  Bonnie 
Brae  Packing  Co.,  and  is  offering  good  in- 
ducements for  100  packers.  New  begin- 
ners will  undoubtedly  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  orange  packing  this 
season. 

Abandoning  Grain  Growing.— Tu- 
lare Register  :  We  have  it  from  one  who 
has  been  about  the  country  a  great  deal 
that  the  wheat  growers  are  pretty  thor- 
oughly discouraged,  and  that  at  least  one- 
eighth  of  them — and  perhaps  a  larger 
percentage — will  seed  no  grain  this  year. 
They  find  that,  whichever  way  they  turn, 
they  are  "  up  against  it,"  as  the  saying  is, 
and  are  given  the  short  end  of  every  bar- 
gain. By  virtue  of  the  "big  four"  con- 
trolling all  the  shipping  available  for  car- 
rying the  wheat  to  market,  they  have 
been  able  to  fix  prices  as  they  pleased,  and 
have  allowed  the  men  who  sweat  and  fret 
to  produce  the  grain  so  poor  a  return  that 
they  are  seeking  some  other  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
wheat  land  will  go  back  to  grass.  Some 
are  going  into  the  stock  business,  others 
are  seeking  plots  of  irrigated  land,  and 
still  others  are  working  for  wages  with 
their  teams  wherever  they  can  find  a  job 
to  work  at.  It  looks  as  though  the  "  big 
four  "  were  killing  the  geese  that  have 
been  laying  the  golden  eggs  for  them. 

YUBA. 

Heavy  Yield  of  Fruit.— Oroville 
Register:  G.  W.  Hutchins  of  this  county 
tells  us  that  from  200  trees  of  the  Salway 
peaches,  covering  perhaps  a  trifle  over 
two  acres,  he  obtained  this  season  31  tons 
of  peaches,  or  15J  tons  to  the  acre.  His 
trees  are  near  the  east  bank  of  Feather 
river  and  8  miles  above  Marysville. 

Bean  Growers  Doing  Well. — 
Marysville  Appeal,  Nov.  11:  The  bean 
growers  are  having  a  good  run  of  luck  this 
year  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  sea- 
son. The  late  fall  and  warm  weather 
has  operated  materially  to  their  advantage 
in  harvesting  and  threshing  their  crops, 
while  the  prices  are  much  more  satisfac- 
tory this  year  than  of  recent  seasons, 
ranging  from  $2.50  per  cental  upwards,  as 
against  about  $1.75  in  years  past.  The 
J.  R.  Garrett  Co.  purchased  yesterday 
from  Sacramento  river  growers  1800  sacks 
of  this  year's  bean  crop  for  delivery  this 
week,  and  state  that  a  ready  market  is  at 
hand  for  the  entire  output  of  this  section. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  tho  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have  been 
used  on  several  thousaml  head  of  cattle  In  the  worst 
Infested  districts  of  California  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  privlnfr  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedingly protitablo  Invesuneulto  the  stock  owner. 

Kvery  lot  Is  tested  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  Is  put  on  tlie  marliet. 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonials. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept.  FRESNO,  OAL. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Sorrow. 

An  angel  of  God  to  two  women  came 
Saying,  ' '  W  hat  will  ye  ask  in  the  Father's 
name 

When  at  last  ye  enter  the  gates  of  heaven? 
For  whatever  ye  ask,  ye  shall  be  given." 
White  with  shedding  of  tears,  one  raised 
her  face, 

Stiff  set  in  the  furrows  which  sorrows 
trace, 

And  she  said,  "  On  earth  I  have  had  to 
quaff 

The  cup  of  grief— in  heaven  let  me  laugh." 

In  pity  he  turned  to  the  other  then — 
To  a  woman  with  eyes  which  held  no  pain, 
Whose  sunny  face  was  a  message  of  cheer 
To  lives  which  had  else  been  sadly  drear; 
With  lips  ever  ready  for  laugh  or  jest. 
Denying  the  anguish  which  no  one  guessed. 
And  she  answered  the  angel,  "  When  I  die 
God  grant  me  In  heaven  a  place  to  cry  I  " 

— M.  T.  Maltby. 


Man  and  His  Shoes. 

How  much  a  man  is  like  old  shoes  I 
For  instance,  both  a  sole  may  lose; 
Both  have  been  tanned,  both  are  made 
tight 

By  cobblers;  both  get  left  and  right, 
Both  need  a  mate  to  be  complete, 
And  both  are  made  to  go  on  feet. 
They  both  need  healing;  oft  are  sold. 
And  both  in  time  all  turn  to  mould. 
With  shoes  the  last  is  first;  with  men 
The  first  shall  be  last;  and  when 
The  shoes  wear  out,  they're  mended  new. 
When  men  wear  out  they're  men  dead  too; 
They  both  are  trod  upon,  and  both 
Will  tread  on  others,  nothing  loath. 
Both  have  their  ties,  and  both  incline, 
When  polished,  in  the  world  to  shine; 
And  both  peg  out — now  would  you  choose 
To  be  a  man  or  be  his  shoes  ? 

— N.  O.  Picayune. 


The  Ruse  That  Failed. 

It  would  be  difiBcult  to  find  a  more  af- 
fectionate couple  in  any  household  than 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tremain.  On  only  one 
little  point  did  they  ever  differ.  Mrs. 
Tremain  liked  her  husband  to  spend  his 
evenings  at  home  ;  but,  to  Tremain,  a 
game  of  billiards,  a  smoking  concert, 
and  such-like  things  were  pastimes  he 
had  an  idea  he  could  not  live  without. 
So,  in  order  to  make  matters  go  happy 
and  smoothly,  he  was  tempted  to  invent 
a  plausible  excuse  for  his  absence  when 
at  these  forbidden  pursuits.  It  was  al- 
ways a  case  of  his  being  called  away  to 
render  some  kind  service  to  an  imagi- 
nary old  school  friend,  John  Smith. 

Poor  old  joker,  if  he  had  only  foreseen 
the  plight  this  original  little  notion 
would  ultimately  land  him  in  he  would 
never  have  done  it.  For  it  ended  in 
something  terrible,  as  all  wicked  things 
do. 

"  You  are  late,  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
main to  him  as  he  entered  the  hall  one 
afternoon.  "  You  promised  to  be  back 
in  time  to  take  me  to  mother's  for  tea." 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  Ada,  dear," 
answered  Tremain.  "It  was  quite 
vmavoidable.  I  er — I  met  my  friend 
Smith,  and  he  kept  me." 

"I  am  beginning  to  think  you  care 
more  for  Smith  than  you  do  for  me," 
replied  Ada,  in  a  hurt  tone. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  ;  how  could  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  bring  him  here 
sometimes  to  spend  the  evening  with 
us,  instead  of  always  visiting  him  ?  I 
don't  even  know  where  he  lives." 

"  Just  so  ;  but  he  lives  so  far  away — 
the  other  side  of  London — in  Blooms- 
bury,"  floundered  Tremain.  "And 
there's  another  thing,  too,  he  is  so  bash- 
ful ;  he  never  goes  out  to  see  anybody. 
Why,  this  very  day,  at  three  o'clock, 
when  I  saw  him  last,  I  said  to  him, 
'John,  why  don't  you  come  to  my  place 
and  see  my  pretty  little  wife  ?  I  should 
so  much  like  to  introduce  you.'  But  he 
replied  that  pretty  women  made  him 
more  nervous  than  any  other  sort. 
'Now,'  said  he,  'if  you  could  conscien- 
tiously say  your  wife  was  a  regular  ugly 
virago  I  would  not  mind  venturing.' 
But  how  could  I  tell  him  such  a  gigantic 
falsehood,  dear  ?  "  asked  Tremain,  with 
fervor. 

"Well,  love,"  answered  Mrs.  Tre- 


main, much  soothed,  "you  had  better 
hurry  to  get  dressed.  Mother  will  be 
expecting  us ;  and  you  know  what  a 
fuss  she  makes  when  we  are  late." 

"  I  will,"  cried  Tremain  with  alacrity. 
He  was  skipping  upstairs  when  his  wife 
called  to  him  from  the  dining-room.  He 
rejoined  her  there. 

"John,"  she  said,  "here's  a  letter  for 
you.  I  see  it  is  marked  important.  I 
had  forgotten  it." 

Tremain  opened  the  envelope  and 
read  : 

"My  dear  Tremain — Watson  and 
Scott  have  promised  to  call  round  at 
my  rooms  to-night  for  a  quiet  rubber 
of  whist.  I  rely  upon  you  making  the 
four,  and  shall  take  no  excuses.  If  you 
have  made  any  arrangement  with  your 
wife,  tell  her  your  friend  Smith  is 
seriously  ill — good  old  bogey  Smith. 
When  I  get  married  I  think  I'll  try  the 
Smith  ruse  myself.  Yours  sincerely, 
"Herbert  Wtndham." 

"  When  did  this  letter  come,  Ada  ?  " 
queried  Tremain. 

"About  an  hour  ago,"  she  replied. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  to  tell  you,"  faltered 
Tremain,  "that  I  find  by  this  letter 
that  I  shall  be  unable  to  go  with  you  to — 
our  dear  mother's." 

"Why?"  inquired  Mrs.  Tremain, 
with  surprise. 

"Poor  Smith,"  exclaimed  Tremain. 

"What's  wrong  with  him  now?" 
asked  Mrs.  Tremain. 

"  He's  very  ill — I  must  go  to  him  at 
once  ! " 

"Then  I  suppose  lam  to  be  again 
sacriflced.  It  is  always  your  friend 
Smith.  I  begin  to  think  you  love  him 
more  than  you  do  me." 

"What  do  you  say  ?  I  love  him  more 
than  I  do  you  ?  I  hate  him.  I  feel  I 
could  kill  him  for  constantly  taking  me 
from  your  side.  But — you  see — er — 
Smith's  departed  dad  was  very  kind  to 
me.    So  I  cannot  do  less,  can  I,  dear  ?  " 

"  You  can't,  Tom,"  replied  his  gener- 
ous-hearted wife,  "  and  I  insist  on  your 
going." 

"  That  is  very  good  of  you,  dear,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Tremain,  highly  elated  ;  "  I 
will  rush  off  at  once." 

"  And,"  continued  Mrs.  Tremain,  "  I 
will  go  with  you  to  help  you  nurse  him — 
his  father  was  so  kind  to  you,  I  feel  I 
owe  a  duty  to  his  son.  Dear  me,  what's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look  posi- 
tively ill." 

Mr.  Tremain  not  only  looked  ill,  but 
he  felt  ill.  Her  unexpected  desire  to 
accompany  him  dazed  his  brain. 

"  You  must  stop  at  home,  Tom,"  con- 
tinued she.  "Give  me  your  friend's 
address  ;  I'll  go  and  nurse  him  myself." 

"  Impossible," gasped  Tremain,  "he's 
a  bachelor — lives  alone — people  will  talk 
propriety,  my  love  ;  propriety." 

"Propriety,  fiddlesticks,"  answered 
Mrs.  Tremain.  "  Who  should  tend  the 
sick  but  a  woman.  A  suffering  man 
needs  a  woman's  care.  You  stay  at 
home,  I'll  nurse  your  friend." 

"I  would  not  have  you  dim  your 
bright  eyes  by  a  vigil  in  a  sick  room  for 
worlds,"  exclaimed  the  horrified  Tre- 
main. 

"It  will  be  a  labor  of  love, "  replied 
Mrs.  Tremain,  "  and  as  for  my  eyes, 
how  could  they  be  better  employed 
than  in  watching  the  sick  ?  " 

"Impossible,  dearest.  For  I  must 
tell  you  that  Smith  is  suffering  from 
delirium  tremens,  and  I — " 

"  You  said  it  was  consumption  yester- 
day," interrupted  Mrs.  Tremain. 

"No,  dear.  No,  dear.  Delirium 
tremens  ;  and  during  his  attacks  he  has 
the  most  objectionable  habit  of  mistak- 
ing women  for  serpents.  It  is  too  hor- 
rible for  words.  When  we  lived  to- 
gether in  lodgings  he  once  tried  to  shoot 
the  housemaid  when  she  brought  in  my 
dinner  one  day,  and,  finding  he  had 
missed  her,  he  hurled  the  hot  roast  leg 
of  mutton  at  her.  It  was  a  most  pain- 
ful sight." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  speaking  the 
truth  ?  "  put  in  Mrs.  Tremain,  quietly. 

"My  dear,"  answered  Mr.  Tremain, 
"  have  I  ever  told  you  a  falsehood  ?  " 

"I — I,"  answered  Mrs.  Tremain,  but 
she  got  no  further  than  this  when  Mr. 
Tremain  cut  her  short  by  exclaiming: 

"You  doubt  me?  You  shall  come 
with  me — but,  if  anything  happens  to 
you,  remember,  I  warned  you." 

Tremain  trusted  that,  by  saying  this, 


his  wife  would  draw  back,  but  when  she 
answered  she  would  even  risk  her  life 
to  benefit  any  fellow-creature  his 
hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  To  take  her  was 
impossible,  for  he  did  not  know  where 
it  was  he  had  to  take  her  to;  and  he  had 
now  gone  on  romancing  so  far  that,  for 
a  moment,  he  was  in  a  quandary.  At 
last  he  said : 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  us  both  if  I  got  somebody  else  to 
nurse  Smith.  It  would  be  so  dangerous. 
Something  might  happen  to  you  dear, 
and  I  omitted  to  mention  that,  by  a 
singular  piece  of  good  luck,  my  friend 
Smith  lives  next  door  to  a  Male  Nursing 
Institution.  I  will  write  there  at  once 
for  a  nurse  to  be  sent  to  him." 

He  hurried  out  of  the  room  with  a 
conscience  green  with  horror  at  the 
plight  he  was  in,  which  was  such  that, 
in  his  excitement,  he  quite  forgot  to 
pocket,  Wyndham's  letter  he  had  left  on 
the  table. 

Mrs.  Tremain  picked  it  up  and  read 

it. 

After  doing  this  she  walked  several 
times  round  the  room  in  a  dramatic 
way,  and,  feeling  no  better,  she  sat 
down  and  took  up  the  evening  news- 
paper to  quiet  herself.  She  caught 
sight  of  the  following  paragraph  : 

"shocking  murder  in  bloomsbury." 

"  Great  excitement  was  created  this 
afternoon  in  the  Bloomsbury  district, 
by  the  discovery  of  a  very  terrible 
crime.  The  victim  was  a  Mr.  John 
Smith,  an  eccentric  character  who 
lived  alone.  The  person  known  to  be 
with  the  deceased  was  a  dark,  tall  man. 
They  were  seen  together  at  about  three 
o'clock.  Suspicion  points  to  him.  At 
present  he  is  still  at  large." 

"What  an  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence," exclaimed  Ada.  "I  now  feel 
quite  calm  again.  Likewise  happy,  for 
I  will  now  teach  my  dear  Tom  a  lesson 
which  will  bring  him  back  early  to  tea 
every  night  for  the  remaining  term  of 
his  natural  life." 

Here  there  re-entered  Tremain,  look- 
ing innocent  and  radiant. 

"Tom,  my  love,  did  you  say  your 
friend's  name  was  John  Smith? "she 
asked. 

"Ye-es,"  replied  Tom. 

"And  I  think  you  said  he  lived  in 
Bloomsbury — did  you  not  ?  " 

"Ye-es." 

"And  he  lived  alone  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  He  has  been  murdered." 

"  Murdered  ?  "  exclaimed  Tom. 

"  Yes,  brutally  murdered  !  You  may 
well  look  scared." 

"My  friend  Smith  murdered  —  in- 
credible !    You  are  joking,"  cried  Tom. 

"  I  am  perfectly  serious." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"From  an  unimpeachable  authority." 

"Then  I  must  go  at  once  and  see 
about  it.  What  a  singular  and  painful 
fatality  it  is  that  always  something 
happens  to  prevent  me  from  accompany- 
ing you  whenever  we  are  booked  to 
visit  your  dear  mother,"  declared  the 
incorrigible  Tom. 

"I  would  not  advise  you  to  go," re- 
plied Ada  sternly,  "for  if  you  do  you 
will  find  the  police  are  looking  for  you." 

"Me?  " 

' '  Yes  ;  the  evidence  points  to  you  as 
his  murderer." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  "  said 
Tom,  laughing. 

"You  are  tall,  I  believe,"  said  Ada, 
sternly. 

"Well?" 

"  Your  hair  is  black." 
"Well,"  said  Tom,  bewildered. 
"  You  left  him  at  three  o'clock  this 
afternoon." 
"Ye-es." 

"And  you  are  at  present  at  large." 

"Ye-es.  But  look  here,  Ada,  where 
does  the  humor  of  this  com§  in  ?  I  con- 
fess I  want  to  know." 

"  You  shall  know  !  Read  this,"  said 
she,  in  freezing  tones,  handing  him  the 
paper. 

■Tom  read  it. 

"  This  is  extraordinary,"  he  faltered. 

"I  agree  with  you,"  she  replied.  "  It 
is  clear  that  I  have  but  one  course  to 
pursue,  and  that  is  to  send  for  the 
police." 

Tom  was  now  shaking  violently. 
"You  can't  mean  what  you  say,  Ada, 


dear,"  he  gasped,  going  toward  her. 

"Away  from  me,  murderer!"  she 
cried,  with  horror. 

"Surely,  Ada,  dear,  you  don't  be- 
lieve me  capable  of  such  a  crime  ?  " 

"Oh,  if  I  only  could  believe  you? 
But  the  evidence  against  you  is  too 
black.  You  yourself  just  now  informed 
me  you  hated  and  felt  you  could  kill 
him  ! " 

"Oh,  if  I  had  only  said  Jones  !  "  ex- 
clained  Tom  to  himself,  bitterly,  "  Ada, 
don't  be  a — er — don't  wreck  our  hap- 
piness. Think  that  if  I  were  really  a 
murderer  the  finger  of  scorn  would  be 
pointed  at  you  ;  you  would  be  called  a 
murderer's  wife  !  "  He  looked  at  her 
askant.  For  a  moment  he  thought  that 
he  might  congratulate  himself  with  the 
hope  that  he  might  not  have  to  own  up 
about  Smith  after  all. 

But  this  aspiration  was  instantly 
dashed  to  the  ground  by  Ada's  next  re- 
mark. 

"  You  don't  know  me,"  said  she  with 
fire.  "  I  care  nothing  for  the  world  ;  it 
may  call  me  a  murderer's  wife,  but 
justice  shall  be  done." 

Poor  Tom  was  now  on  his  kness. 
"Ada — Ada — think  of  our  love,"  he  im- 
plored. 

"  I  love  a  murderer  !  Ask  me  some- 
thing that's  possible  ! " 

"But,  Ada,"  broke  in  Tom,  "you 
can't  mean  that." 

"Nevertheless,!  am  afraid  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  done,"  interruped  Ada,  with 
a  sly  side  smile. 

"Alas!  it  must  all  come  out," 
moaned  Tom  to  himself,  desperately. 
At  last  he  managed  to  articulate : 
"Ada,  I  could  not  have  murdered 
my  friend  Smith — because  he  never 
existed." 

"Just  so.  That  is  what  I  learned  by 
the  letter  you  kindly  left  on  the  table 
for  me  to  read." 

' '  Then  you  knew  it  all  the  while  ?  Was 
that  kind  to  me  ? "  exclaimed  Tom, 
much  hurt. 

"  Was  it  kind  to  me  to  ever  have  in- 
vented him  ?  " 

"  No,  it  was  not ;  but,  it  has  disgusted 
me  forever  from  ever  seeking  pleasure 
again  anywhere  else  but  by  your  side, 
will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"On  those  terms,  with  all  my  heart." 
— Gaspard  George. 


The^  were  sitting  on  the  sandy 
beach,  and  no  word  had  been  spoken 
by  either  for  a  full  minute. 

"  You  doubt  me  I  "  he  at  length  ex- 
claimed. "Have  I  not  told  you  over 
and  over  again  that  I  love  you,  and 
you  only  ;  and  did  I  ever  tell  you  an 
untruth,  Katherine  ?  " 

"I  would  that  I  could  have  absolute 
faith  in  you,"  she  replied,  stifling  a 
sob,  "but  I  heard  you  tell  uncle  that 
vou  once  caught  a  brook  trout  that 
weighed  three  pounds  and  six  ounces." 
And  the  tears  flowed  down  her  fair 
young  face,  while  he  tapped  the  sand 
with  his  foot  and  solemnly  gazed  o'er 
the  wide  blue  sea. — London  Answers. 

Jack — "How  did  you  come  out  on 
that  bulldog  pup  you  bought  ?  " 

Dick — "Lost  over  one  hundred  per 
cent  on  the  transaction." 

Jack — "Oh,  I  guess  not!  One  hun- 
dred per  cent  is  all  you  can  possibly 
lose." 

Dick— "Think  so,  do  you?  Well,  I 
paid  ten  dollars  for  the  pup,  and  then 
I  had  to  give  a  boy  one  dollar  to  take 
him  out  and  drown  him.  If  that  isn't 
one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent  loss,  I'd 
like  to  know  what  you  call  it." — New 
York  Sun. 


Policeman — "Look  here,  my  friend, 
the  neighbors  tell  me  that  you  beat 
your  wife  every  day  at  about  this  time, 
and  I  have  called  to  tell  you  that  it  has 
got  to  stop." 

Surprised  citizen — "Beat  my  wife! 
Why,  what  in  the  world— oh,  I  know 
what  you  mean ;  that's  my  oldest 
daughter  learning  to  sing  !  " — Louis- 
ville Journal. 


"Pa,  out  to  gran'ma's  we  had  real 
hen's  eggs." 

"  Well,  what  other  kind  of  eggs  are 
there,  Dicky?" 

"Why,  pa,  you  said  all  th'  eggs  we 
get  in  town  are  cold  storage  eggs." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 
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Telephone  in  Bowersville. 

We've  got  the  telephone  at  last  down  here 

in  Bowersville; 
The  wires  is  stretched  from  Jimmy  Lane's 

clear  down  to  Griggs's  mill; 
The  bells  is  ringing  all  the  time — an'  don't 

it  beat  the  Dutch  ! 
The  women  folks  that  always  talked — 

they  now  talk  twice  as  much  I 
An'  every  day  young  Henry  Sykes — our 

cut-up — sez,  sez  he: 
"  Hello,  there,  central,  I  would  like  to 

have  the  brewery." 

Ah,  sence  we  got  the  telephone  I  stand 

here  in  the  street 
An'  hear  the  talk  all  over  town  in  voices 

loud  or  sweet; 
The  folks  call  one  another  up  an'  talk  till 

they're  half  dead. 
An'  then  go  meet  each  other  to  explain 

what  all  they  said; 
The  town  is  like  a  phonygrapht  a-runnin' 

fit  to  kill, 

Sence  we  have  got  the  telephones  way 
down  in  Bowersville. 

An'  yistuddy  I  called  up  nine-eleven-fifty- 
four, 

To  have  a  friendly  little  talk  with  ol' 

Isaiah  More; 
The  feller  at  the  telephone,  he  hollers 

back  to  me: 
"  You  can't  git  no  connection  there — he's 

busy  now, "  sez  he. 
An'  I  sez:     "Well,  jest  let  him  'lone. 

These  things  jest  fill  the  bill — 
It's  first  time  he's  been  busy  sence  he 

come  to  Bowersville." 

— Baltimore  American. 


Don't  Wait  for  the  Funeral. 

"If  folks  would  have  their  funerals 
when  they  are  alive  and  well  and 
struggling  along,  what  a  help  it  would 
be  !  "  sighed  Aunt  Jerusha,  folding  her 
paisley  shawl  with  great  care. 

"Now  there  is  poor  Mis'  Brown," 
she  added,  as  she  pinned  her  Sunday 
bonnet  into  the  green  veil,  "how  en- 
couraging she'd  have  been  if  she  could 
have  heard  what  the  minister  said  to- 
day 1  I  wouldn't  wonder  one  mite  if 
she'd  have  got  well. 

"And  Deacon  Brown  a-wipin'  his 
eyes  and  all  of  them  taking  on  so  ! 
Poor  soul,  she  never  dreamed  they  set 
so  much  by  her. 

"Mis'  Brown  got  discouraged.  Yer 
see,  Deacon  Brown,  he'd  got  a  way  of 
blaming  everything  onto  her.  I  don't 
suppose  the  deacon  meant  it — 'twas 
just  his  way — but  it's  awful  wearing. 
When  things  wore  out  or  broke,  he 
acted  just  as  if  Mis'  Brown  did  it  her- 
self on  purpose,  and  they  all  caught  it, 
just  like  the  measles  or  whooping 
cough. 

"  And  the  minister  a-tellin'  how  the 
deacon  brought  his  young  wife  here 
when  't  wa'n't  nothing  but  a  wilder- 
ness ;  and  how  patiently  she  bore  hard- 
ship, and  what  a  good  wife  she'd  been  I 
Now  the  minister  wouldn't  have  known 
anything  about  that  if  the  deacon 
hadn't  told  him.  Dear,  dear  !  if  he'd 
only  told  Mis'  Brown  herself  what  he 
thought,  I  do  believe  he  might  have 
saved  the  funeral. 

"And  when  the  minister  said  how 
the  children  would  miss  their  mother, 
seemed  as  though  they  couldn't  stand 
it,  poor  things.  Well,  I  guess  it  is 
true  enough.  Mis'  Brown  was  always 
doing  for  some  of  them.  When  they 
were  singing  about  '  sweet  rest  in 
heaven,'  I  couldn't  help  thinking  that 
was  something  Mis'  Brown  would  have 
to  get  used  to,  for  she  never  had  none 
of  it  here. 

"  She'd  have  been  awful  pleased  with 
the  flowers.  They  were  pretty,  and  no 
mistake.  You  see,  the  deacon  wa'n't 
never  willing  for  her  to  have  a  flower 
bed.  He  said  'twas  enough  prettier 
sight  to  see  good  cabbage  a-growin' ; 
but  Mis'  Brown  always  kind  o'  han- 
kered after  sweet-smelling  things,  like 
sweet  peas  and  such. 

"What  did  you  say,  Levi?  Most 
time  for  supper  ?  Well,  land's  sake, 
so  it  is  1  I  must  have  got  to  medi- 
tating. I've  been  thinking,  Levi,  you 
needn't  tell  the  minister  anything 
about  me.  If  the  pancakes  and  the 
pumpkin  pies  are  good  you  jist  say  so 
as  we  go  along.  It  ain't  best  to  keep 
everything  laid  up  for  funerals." — 
Evening  Herald. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


What  made  the  owl  howl  ? 
pecker  would  peck  her. 


The  wood- 


Domestic  Hints. 

CocoANUT  Blanc  Mange. — Scald  one 
pint  of  rich  milk,  and  thicken  with 
four  tablespoons  of  corn  starch  wet 
with  milk.  Beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  very  stiff,  and  stir  in.  Add  one 
cup  of  grated  cocoanut,  two-thirds  of 
granulated  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Stir  well  and  let  cook  five  or  ten  min- 
utes. Flavor  to  taste  with  either  va- 
nilla or  almond  and  pour  into  moulds 
to  harden. 

Chicken  Mayonnaise.  —  Chicken 
mayonnaise  in  shells  makes  a  delicious 
luncheon  or  picnic  dish.  Mince  cold- 
boiled  or  baked  chicken  fine,  moisten 
it  with  thick  mayonnaise,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  fill  into  china  or 
strong  paper  cases.  Garnish  the  tops 
with  stuffed  olives,  clear  tomato  jelly 
cut  in  fancy  shapes,  powdered  yolks 
and  shredded  whites  of  hard-boiled 
eggs  or  minced  parsley.  Serve  very 
cold. 

Lemon  Cake. — This  cake  is  made  as 
follows :  To  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar  add  the  grated  rind  of  four  large 
lemons  and  mix  thoroughly  ;  beat  to  a 
stiff  froth  the  whites  of  three  eggs  ; 
then  stir  into  this  the  sugar,  a  tea- 
spoonful  at  a  time,  making  a  smooth 
paste.  Line  a  shallow  baking  pan 
with  white  paper,  drop  the  paste  on 
this  paper  in  small  round  heaps, 
smoothing  their  surface  with  a  broad 
bladed  knife,  dipped  frequently  in  cold 
water.  Bake  a  light  brown  in  a  mod- 
erate oven ;  remove  cakes  from  paper 
when  cool. 

Stuffed  Onions. — Boil  some  small 
Spanish  onions  until  they  are  tender, 
then  very  carefully  remove  the  inside, 
which  should  be  put  aside  and  used  the 
following  day  for  sauce,  or  it  may  be 
cut  up  and  fried  and  served  as  a 
garnish  to  a  broiled  steak.  Cut  up 
some  cooked  carrot  and  turnip  into 
small  dice-shaped  pieces,  and  cut  some 
cooked  bacon  in  the  same  way,  and 
mix  them  together  with  some  thick 
brown  sauce.  Fill  the  onions  with  the 
prepared  vegetables,  scatter  some 
brown  bread  crumbs  over  the  top,  and 
pour  a  little  warm  dripping  over 
them ;  then  place  them  in  a  moder- 
ately hot  oven  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Serve  the  onions  surrounded 
with  thick  brown  sauce. 

Beef  a  La  Mode. — Cut  three 
pounds  of  beef  into  square  pieces  and 
put  it  to  soak  in  a  marinade  composed 
of  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinagar,  two 
cloves  of  garlic,  six  peppercorns  and 
six  cloves  all  finely  pounded,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  some  powdered  thyme, 
basil,  marjoram  and  parsley.  Allow 
it  to  macerate  thus  for  two  hours.  In 
the  meantime  fry  four  onions  cut  in 
slices,  and  then  in  the  same  fat  fry  the 
pieces  of  meat.  Add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  flour  and  stir  until  all  as- 
sumes a  bright  brown  color.  Then 
cover  with  stock  or  water,  boil  up, 
and  remove  the  first  scum  as  it  rises, 
add  the  marinade  and  gently  simmer 
for  three  hours.  Season  nicely  and 
serve  either  hot  or  cold.  A  dish  of 
beetroot  salad  is  a  fitting  accompani- 
ment to  this  dish.  It  can  be  prepared 
from  salt  meat  if  preferred. 

Egg  Salad. — Boil  three  eggs  hard, 
cut  in  half  lengthwise,  remove  the 
yolks  and  mash  fine.  Mix  together  in 
a  saucepan  the  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  dried  mustard,  salt  and  white 
pepper,  a  saltspoonful  of  curry  pow- 
der, a  few  drops  of  onion  juice,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  egg  well  beaten,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  olive  oil  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
rich  cream.  Put  the  ingredients  to- 
gether in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named,  beat  well,  set  the  bowl  over 
the  steam  of  the  kettle  and  stir  con- 
stantly until  thick  and  creamy ;  re- 
move and  stir  in  the  mashed  egg 
yolks,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  set  on  the 
ice  to  get  very  cold.  To  serve,  fill  the 
whites  of  egg,  dividing  the  mixture 
among  them,  put  each  half  egg  on  two 
or  three  leaves  of  tender  lettuce,  with 
mayonnaise  dressing  around  them. 

Brown  Betty  Pudding. — Take  for 
this  pudding  a  cupful  of  grated  bread- 


crumbs, two  cupfuls  of  finely  chopped, 
tart  apples,  half  a  cup  of  brown  sugar, 
a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  ;  cut  into  bits  ; 
butter  a  deep  pudding  dish  and  put  a 
layer  of  apples  on  the  bottom,  then 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  cinnamon  and  but- 
ter, and  cover  with  breadcrumbs  ;  put 
in  another  layer  of  apples,  and  proceed 
as  before  until  all  the  ingredients  have 
been  used,  having  a  layer  of  crumbs 
last ;  cover  the  dish  and  bake  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven,  then  remove  the  cover,  and 
brown  the  top  of  the  pudding.  Serve 
with  sugar  and  cream.  May  be  used 
at  lunch  if  so  desired. 


Curried  eggs  is  a  favorite  dish  with 
many.  Make  a  cream  sauce  of  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour 
and  a  cupful  of  milk.  Add  four  hard- 
boiled  eggs  cut  into  large  pieces.  Sea- 
son with  curry  to  taste. 


Educational. 


r- 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST.,        R.  L.  DURHAM, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


Write  lor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEQE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

/VlftIL  COURSB. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Ual. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPENBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Baslness 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


^60.00 

will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAI?  FSAITCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOQDB. 


aooo.ooo 

POCKET 


THAT  CHILD'S  EYES! 

Do  they  hurt,  twitch,  smart,  or  burn?  Glasses 
fitted  now  may  correct  a  defect  that  soon 
will  become  permanent. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

QQI   market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HAIiE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND   456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO   526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON   115  East  Main  Street. 


Buy  a 

Mason  &  Hamlin 
...ORGAN... 

and  buy  it  now. 
The  Mason  &  Hamlin's  take  the  lead 
everywhere.  They  make  the  best  organs, 
consequently  their  prices  are  high,  but 
we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  a  special  line 
at  GREAT  REDUCTION. 

A  Beautiful  Mason  &  Hamlin 
for  Little  Money. 

Cash  or  monthly  payments. 
WRITE  NOW  for  catalogue  and  extra 
discounts.    A  postal  will  do. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26-28-30  O'FarrcIl  St.,   San  Prancisco,  Cal. 


Pianos  for 

SURPLUS  Pianos  of 
a  Brst-class  make. 
For  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


BRUErmiN.  208  Post  St.,  San  FrancUcu 


HIQH=CLASS 

TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely 
fitting  apparel  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  'and  has,  ever  since 
history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intri- 
cate than  important.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  408  Kearny  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


School  of  Practical,  Glvll,  MechaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  UlnlDg  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sas  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  SER  HAILLZH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  135;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  13,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   72X@71X  75X@74X 

Thursday   71X®72?8  74X®76)4 

Friday   78V4@73^  75?i®76!4 

Saturday   72H®73H  765£@76X 

Monday   72y4@73?4  78JJ@76 

Tuesday   72X@71«  78H@78 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   37X@37V4      40  ®3!>% 

Thursday   87H@38X  89«@40X 

Friday   S8}i@38X  40«®40X 

Saturday   38H®38>i  40W@40H 

Monday  88«@39>4  40X@40?< 

Tuesday   39H@38H     40*4  @40 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   1  00H®1  00«      1  04H®1  05K 

Friday   1  01   @1  0IJ,<      1  Ob%@l  05X 

Saturday   1  01M®1  01        1  05X®1  05X 

Monday   1  007i@   1  05H@1  05 

Tuesday   1  00«®  99H     1  04?»@1  04« 

Wednesday   99  @  99^      1  04H@1  Oi% 

WHEAT. 

While  speculative  values  touched  higher 
points  than  preceding  week,  the  upward 
movement  was  not  very  marked,  nor  was 
it  sufficient  to  cause  any  appreciable  ad- 
vance in  prices  for  spot  wheat.  Holders 
in  most  instances  were  firmer  in  their 
views  and  asking  figures,  and  to  have 
purchased  freely  the  payment  of  better 
prices  than  lately  current  would  have 
been  necessary,  but  demand  in  the  local 
market  was  far  from  active.  The  few 
firms  engaged  in  exporting  from  here 
are  well  supplied  with  wheat  for  the  time 
being,  and  are  depressing  ocean  freight 
rates  all  they  can,  but  they  are  not  bid- 
ding up  on  wheat  to  offset  the  drop  in 
freights.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
past  sixty  days  of  about  $2  per  ton  in 
charter  rates  for  grain  ships,  but  the  price 
for  wheat  has  not  materially  improved. 
There  is  room  for  another  drop  of  $2  per 
ton  in  grain  freight  rates  from  this  port 
to  Europe,  with  some  prospects  of  the 
drop  being  experienced  before  the  season 
closes,  but  should  this  decline  take  place, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  wheat  would 
fare  materially  better.  Much  will  depend 
on  developments  in  Europe  and  the  East. 
Market  closed  weak. 

California  Milling   1  00  @1  06 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside  

Oregon  Valley   98K@1  0\H 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  00  @1  05 

Washington  Club   97^®  1  00 

on  qualities  wheat   92H®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

LIT.  quotations         6s3t4d@6s4d  5sl0Hd@5slld 

Freight  rates   4l)@42Ms  3U®32s 

Local  market   9o®9i\         98Ji@tl  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.01J@99c. 

May,  1902,  deUvery,  $1.05i@1.04J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  99@99J;  May,  1902,  $1.04J@1.04|. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  November  1st  and  October  Ist: 

Tons—                    Oct.  1st.  Nov.  1st. 

Wheat  134,373  *152,350 

Barley                          84,414  t"0,294 

Oats                              4,608  7,280 

Corn                                139  220 

*  Including  86,539  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
64,985  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  48,322  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
18,503  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  an  increase  of 
17,977  tons  for  the  month  of  October.  A 
year  ago  there  wore  203,779  tons  wheat  in 
CaU  Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

Values  for  this  product  are  at  practi- 
cally same  range  as  for  some  weeks  past, 
but  market  cannot  be  termed  firm.  It  is 
an  easier  matter  to  find  sellers  than  buy- 
ers in  a  wholesale  way  at  full  current  rates. 
Stocks  are  considerably  larger  than 
needed  to  satisfy  the  immediate  demand. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  2S®2  40 


Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  S0@2  78 

Country  grades,  extras   8  00@3  26 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  26®3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®S  86 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®8  16 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  26 

BARLEY. 
The  outward  movement  by  sea  contin- 
ues of  fairly  liberal  proportions,  both  to 
England  and  New  York.  There  is  no  ap- 
preciable change  for  the  better  to  record 
in  quotable  rates  for  export  grades,  but 
current  values  are  being  well  maintained, 
especially  for  round  lots  of  uniformly 
high  grade.  Business  transacted  in  feed 
descriptions  was  at  generally  unchanged 
values,  but  for  the  ordinary  run  of  offer- 
ings the  market  could  not  be  termed  fa- 
vorable to  the  selling  interest.  Prices  for 
barley  suitable  for  Call  Board  deliveries 
inclined  slightly  upward,  values  for 
futures  being  at  a  little  higher  range 
than  had  been  ruling.  At  the  close,  how- 
ever, the  Call  Board  market  showed  more 
ease. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72^®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  824 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   97V4@1  02>4 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   76  @  90 

OATS. 

Market  has  shown  steadiness  in  the 
main  since  last  review,  but  has  not  been 
noteworthy  for  activity.  There  is  a  very 
fair  demand  for  seed  oats  and  desirable 
qualities  for  this  purpose  are  commanding 
in  a  small  way  an  advance  on  quotations, 
which  are  based  on  wholesale  values. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @1  SO 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  00  @1  lU 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  00  ®1  17V4 

Mining   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  22M@1  27^4 

Black  Russian   95  @1  20 

Red   1  CO  ®1  25 

CORN. 

There  are  moderate  offerings  of  new 
crop  corn,  but  it  is  the  exception  where 
the  quality  is  Al,  as  is  to  be  expected  at 
this  date,  very  little  corn  being  yet  suffi- 
ciently seasoned  to  be  desirable.  For 
stock  showing  dampness  the  market  is 
weak  at  the  quotations  herewith  noted. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  SO  @1  35 

Large  Yellow   1  20  ®1  30 

Small  Yellow   1  30  ®1  40 

RYE. 

Prices  are  without  quotable  improve- 
ment. A  shipment  of  11,028  centals  went 
forward  this  week  by  steamer  for  Ger- 
many. 

Qood  to  choice,  new   72V4@  77^ 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Offerings  and  demand  are  both  of  a  de- 
cidedly limited  character,  leaving  values 
poorly  defined. 

<3ood  to  choice   1  45  ®1  60 

BEANS. 

The  market  has  not  developed  any  pro- 
nounced changes  since  last  review,  but 
there  has  been  considerable  pressure  to 
realize,  and  for  other  than  most  select 
qualities  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been 
in  favor  of  buyers.  The  rainstorm  of 
Saturday  last  did  further  damage  to  the 
crop  in  process  of  being  harvested.  Some 
threshers  were  running  night  and  day,  so 
as  to  get  the  crop  safely  housed,  but  were 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  complete  threshing 
when  this  second  storm  of  the  season 
came.  Prospects  are  for  a  weak  and  ir- 
regular market  for  all  defective  qualities, 
while  choice  to  select  are  apt  to  rule 
firmer  rather  than  easier.  Naturally  the 
selling  pressure  at  present  is  mainly  on 
lower  grades,  for  which  there  is  little 
positive  inquiry,  either  on  local  account  or 
for  shipment.  Eastern  markets  are  re- 
ported rather  weak,  with  free  arrivals  and 
offerings  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Eastern 
product. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  0>8   3  26  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  ®3  26 

Lady  Washington   2  60  ®2  80 

Pinks   2  00  @2  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  @2  65 

Reds   3  00  ®3  26 

Red  Kidney   3  00  @3  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  SO  ®4  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  ®3  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

GarbanzoB,  small   1  25  @1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Green  or  Blue  Peas  have  been  meeting 
with  a  little  more  inquiry  than  for  several 
weeks  preceding,  but  only  at  a  low  range 
of  values.  Market' for  Niles  Peas  is  mod- 
erately firm,  this  variety  being  in  good 
request  at  prevailing  rates. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  25  @1  76 

Niles  Peas   1  50  ®l  60 

WOOL. 

Business  in  this  center  is  of  a  light 
order,  largely  owing  to  scarcity  of  desir- 
able offerings.  Most  of  the  good  to  choice 
wools  in  the  local  market  have  passed  into 
second  hands,  and  prospects  are  that  the 
new  year  will  see  little  other  than  heavy 


and  defective  fleeces  in  warehouses  await- 
ing buyers.  Values  are  quotably  un- 
changed, but  for  seriously  defective  stock 
the  quotations  are  of  necessity  based 
mainly  on  the  views  of  holders,  owing  to 
lack  of  any  noteworthy  inquiry  for  wools 
of  this  sort. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  ®12 

Northern  Mountain,  free   9  @I0 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  ®9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6H@  8H 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7H@  9 

HOPS. 

The  market  in  this  center  is  slow  and 
devoid  of  strength.  Bids  from  wholesale 
operators  are  difficult  to  obtain  and  when 
secured  are  invariably  on  a  low  basis, 
mainly  within  range  of  8@10c.  Only  very 
superior  qualities  attract  either  local  or 
foreign  buyers  at  any  advance  on  latter 
figure.  Quotations  at  present  are  more 
in  accord  with  asking  rates  than  with 
prices  readily  obtainable  in  a  wholesale 
way. 

Qood  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  ®12 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  hay  market  has  shown  somewhat 
unsettled  condition  the  past  week.  Mate- 
rially increased  offerings  before  the  rain 
caused  an  easier  feeling,  with  sales  of 
good  to  choice  grades  at  a  little  lower 
range  than  had  been  prevailing.  Since 
the  last  rain,  with  further  damage  to  out- 
standing hay,  weakness  has  been  mainly 
on  defective  qualities,  which  are  offering 
freely  and  bid  fair  to  be  in  liberal  supply 
throughout  the  season.  On  the  other 
hand,  choice  to  select  hay  is  more  apt  to 
bring  higher  than  easier  prices  later  on. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00@11  00 

Oat   6  50®  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Barley   6  00®  8  00 

Volunteer   6  50®  7  60 

Alfalfa   8  00®  9  50 

Clover   8  00®  8  00 

Stock   5  00®  6  00 

Compressed   9  00@12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   35®  47V4 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Market  for  mill  offal  continues  to  incline 
in  favor  of  the  buying  interest,  more  par- 
ticularly for  Bran  and  Shorts,  with  pros- 
pects of  lower  prices  than  now  quoted 
being  current  at  an  early  day.  Market 
for  Milled  Corn  was  also  weak  and  lower. 
Prices  for  Rolled  Barley  were  without 
special  change. 

Bran,  |*  ton   17  C0®17  50 

Middlings   19  00®20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   17  00@18  00 

Barley,  Rolled    18  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal   30  00®  

Cracked  Com   29  00®  

SEEDS. 

Current  values  on  Mustard  Seed  are 
being  well  maintained,  offerings  being  of 
only  moderate  volume  and  demand  fair. 
Flaxseed  is  arriving  in  considerable  quan- 
tity from  Washington,  mostly  under  con- 
tract. Business  doing  in  bird  seed  is  light, 
but  at  quotably  unchanged  values. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  65@8  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25®3  40 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  00@3  15 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3«@  34 

Rape   1X@  254 

Hemp   8M®  8H 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  same  inactivity  previously  reported 
is  being  experienced  in  the  bag  market. 
Asking  figures  of  jobbers  remain  practi- 
cally the  same  as  for  some  weeks  past. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   Hi®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot. . .  7  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  B)S  85  @88 

Wool  Sacks,  84  B>8  83  ®34 

Fleece  Twine   8H@— 

Gunnies   — @— 

Bean  Bags   64®  h\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  b\,  6,  84 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  74 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Hides  continue  in  good  demand  at  same 
range  of  prices  last  quoted.  Pelts  are  not 
in- active  request  at  full  current  rates,  but 
the  demand  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
serious  accumulation  of  stocks  or  note- 
worthy decline  in  prices.  Inquiry  for  Tal- 
low is  ample  to  absorb  all  offerings  of  good 
to  choice  quality. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  CMlt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  ®—  94@— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  58  IDS         10  ®—  84©— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9  ®—     8  @— 


Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  80 lbs..  94®—  84®— 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under 60  )be..  9  ®—  8  ®— 

Stags   64@— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—  8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @—  8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   lO  ®—  9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®—  14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  15  ®—  13  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  ®—  15  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  SO  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  00  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  26  ®  — 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   60  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ¥  skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   SO  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,     skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   36  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  SO 

Deer  Skins,  thin  Winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  ®  54 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  ®  44 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   SO  ®  374 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  at  prevailing 
values,  which  remain  quotably  about  the 
same  as  a  week  ago.  There  is  consider- 
able doing,  both  on  foreign  and  local  ac- 
count. A  shipment  of  1,000  cases  ex- 
tracted went  forward  the  past  week  per 
sailing  vessel  for  England.  A  steamer 
took  107  cases  for  Holland. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44®— 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ®— 

White  Comb,  IB)  frames  10  ®12 

Amber  Comb   7  ®  9 

Dark  Comb   6  9  7 

BEESWAX. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  accumula- 
tions.   Offerings  of  desirable  quality  meet 
as  a  rule  with  prompt  custom  at  prevail- 
ing values. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  0>  26  #28 

Dark  24  ®28 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  was  in  reduced  receipt  and  prices 
tended  against  buyers.  In  market  for 
Mutton  there  were  no  special  changes  to 
record,  quotable  values  continuing  as  last 
noted,  with  trade  of  fair  average  propor- 
tions. Veal  is  not  arriving  very  freely  and 
market  for  same  presents  a  rather  firm 
tone.  Lambs  now  offering  are  principally 
Yearlings  and  do  not  command  much  of  a 
premium  over  the  price  of  choice  Mutton. 
Hog  market  ruled  fairly  steady  at  last 
quoted  decline,  but  some  packers  had 
more  on  hand  than  they  could  conven- 
iently handle  for  the  time  being. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          84®  7 

Beef,  second  quality   64®— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  8@7c;  wethers   64®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   h\®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   54® — 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   64®  &K 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7  ®  7M 

Veal,  small,  1*Ib   7  ®9 

Veal,  large,*  lb   8  ®— 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   74®  8 

POULTRY. 
There  have  been  no  particularly  heavy 
arrivals  of  poultry  of  any  description  the 
past  week,  either  California  or  Eastern. 
There  was  a  fairly  good  demand,  prices  in 
the  main  keeping  within  moderate 
bounds,  but  stocks  moved  off  more  read- 
ily and  cleaned  up  more  promptly  than 
for  several  weeks  preceding.  Fryers  and 
Broilers  commanded  relatively  the  best 
figures.  Turkeys  were  not  in  active  re- 
quest, but  brought  about  as  good  average 
prices  as  preceding  week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   16  ®  18 

Young  Turkeys,  full  grown   14  ®  16 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   4  00  @6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  00  ®5  00 

Fryers   3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  60  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small   3  00  ®3  50 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   3  50  @4  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  00  ®5  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  25  @I  60 

Goslings,  -f,  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  young    1  80  ®1  75 

BUTTER. 
Further  weakness  has  been  developed  in 
the  market  for  fresh  butter,  with  arrivals 
on  the  increase,  while  the  demand  is  not 
brisk,  and  is  not  likely  to  prove  very 
active  until  prices  get  down  on  a  par  with 
ice  house  stock.  There  is  considerable 
cold  storage  butter  on  market,  much  of  it 
proving  as  satisfactory  to  consumers  as 
most  of  the  fresh  now  coming  forward, 
and  is  obtainable  at  materially  lower  fig- 
ures than  fresh  of  corresponding  grade. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   284®— 

Creamery,  fiists  23  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   20  @— 

Dairy,  select   22  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts  SO  9— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @ — 

Mixed  store   14  @16 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @2I 

Pickled  Roll,  ¥  lb   19  ®ai 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  selec*           18  @30 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   18  @174 
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CHEESE. 
There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  any  de- 
scription, and  especially  is  mild  new  of  fine 
quality  in  light  supply.  Market  is  firm  at 
quotations,  with  occasional  sales  in  a 
small  way  at  slightly  higher  figures. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   12  @12^ 

California,  good  to  choice   11  ®11!4 

California,  fair  to  good   10H@11 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   12'/^@13!4 

EGGS. 

Strictly  fancy  fresh  are  in  light  receipt 
and  are  commanding  much  the  same  stiff 
prices  as  were  realized  the  preceding 
week.  For  eggs  running  irregular  in 
color  or  averaging  small  in  size  the  mar- 
ket, however,  was  not  firm.  Pullets'  eggs 
were  difficult  to  dispose  of,  even  at  com- 
paratively low  figures.  Cold  storage  eggs 
are  in  heavy  stock,  and  prospects  are  not 
encouraging  for  a  speedy  or  very  profit- 
able clean-up  this  season. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  41  @43 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  35  @37!4 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  @3a 

California,  common  to  fair  store   22H@25 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   23  @28 

Cold  Storage   22%®27ii 

VEGETABLES. 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  market 
was  an  improved  demand  and  firm  prices 
for  Onions,  with  prospects  favorable  for 
still  better  prices  being  realized  a  little 
later  on  for  choice  stock.  Tomatoes  sold 
at  a  substantial  advance  on  last  quoted 
rates,  with  receipts  of  this  vegetable  on 
the  decrease.  The  tendency  of  the  mar- 
ket for  nearly  all  vegetables  now  coming 
forward  was  to  firmness,  especially  for 
most  desirable  qualities. 

Beans,  String,  ^  ft   2  @  3 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  lb   2>4@  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  fts...    50  @  75 

Cauliflower,  V  dozen   40  @  50 

Cucumbers,  Bay,     large  box   40  @  60 

Egg  Plant,     box   40  ©  50 

Garlic,  *  ft   2  @  2y, 

Okra,  Green,  ^  box   40  @  60 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental        1  40  ®1  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  ft   2'/4@  3 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  1f>  sack   40  @  65 

Peppers,  Bell,  ^  box   60  @  75 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ^  ton   8  00  @9  00 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box. .  1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  ^  large  box   30  @  65 

POTATOES. 
With  increased  shipping  demand  and 
•arrivals  and  offerings  not  particularly 
heavy,  there  was  a  firmer  market  devel- 
oped, good  to  choice  shipping  grades  com- 
manding better  average  prices  than  pre- 
ceding week.  Fancy  qualities  of  Salinas 
Burbanks  and  select  Oregon  Burbanks 
were  taken  on  local  account  at  higher  fig- 
ures than  were  current  on  export  stock. 
Sweets  were  in  ample  supply  and  prices 
for  same  continued  at  rather  low  range. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,     100  fts   1  30  @1  60 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,     cental. .     75  @  90 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  10  @1  25 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  20  ®1  40 

River  Reds   1  30  @1  50 

Sweets,  new,  *  cental   70  @  85 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  display  of  fresh  fruits  is  getting 
down  to  mid-winter  proportions,  as  is  to 
be  looked  for  at  this  date.  Apples  natur- 
ally take  the  lead  in  the  deciduous  fruit 
line.  There  are  fairly  liberal  supplies  of 
Apples,  but  no  large  proportion  of  strictly 
choice  to  select.  For  the  latter  sort  the 
market  shows  firmness,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  so  continuing  during  the  balance 
of  the  season.  Lower  grades  are  in  ample 
Stock  to  keep  prices  for  this  sort  at  a  tol- 
erably low  range.  Pears  of  high  grade 
and  desirable  for  table  use,  such  as  choice 
Winter  Nelis,  were  in  quite  limited  sup- 
ply and  salable  to  good  advantage.  Ordi- 
nary or  cooking  Pears  were  not  much 
sought  after,  and  where  prompt  custom 
for  such  fruit  was  secured  rather  low 
prices  had  to  be  accepted.  Quinces  moved 
slowly  and  market  was  easy  at  range  of 
prices  below  quoted.  Persimmons  sold  at 
much  the  same  figures  as  preceding  week, 
but  only  for  choice  and  ripe  did  the  mar- 
ket incline  in  favor  of  sellers.  Pomegran- 
ates met  with  rather  slow  custom,  and  it 
was  the  exception  where  full  current  fig- 
ures were  realized.  Grapes  were  not  in  as 
heavy  stock  as  preceding  week;  offerings 
as  a  rule  showed  more  or  less  damage 
from  rain,  and  of  other  than  strictly 
choice  there  was  more  than  enough  for 
the  demand.  Berries  of  all  kinds  in  sea- 
son were  salable  in  the  main  to  good  ad- 
vantage, especially  where  the  quality  was 
desirable.  Choice  Longworth  Strawber- 
ries met  with  a  firm  market. 

Apples,  fancy,  ^4-tierbox   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ^  50-lb.  box. .  60®  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^50-lb.  box.  40®  60 

Figs,  ^  l-layer  box   65®  75 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  ^  crate   60®  75 

Qrapes,  Black,  ft  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,  V  crate   40®  75 

Qrapes,  Tokay,  I*  crate   40®  85 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  *  40-ft.  box. . . .  75®  1  50 

Pears,  other  kinds,  %*box   50®  1  00 


Persimmons,  ^  box   40®  75 

Pomegranates,      box   65®  1  00 

Quinces,  ^  box   35®  50 

Raspberries,  ^  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest..  9  00@10  00 

Whortleberries,  *  ft   5®  8 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evapo- 
rated fruits  about  the  only  change  of 
noteworthy  importance  since  date  of  last 
review  is  an  improvement  in  the  demand 
and  in  quotable  values  for  evaporated 
Apples,  due  to  the  development  of  more 
firmness  East  and  to  increased  inquiry 
here  on  export  account.  Quotable 
values  for  evaporated  Apples  have  ad- 
vanced about  half  a  cent  for  standard 
qualities  and  fully  a  cent  for  choice  to 
fancy.  On  sun-dried  Apples  there  has 
been  no  appreciable  advance,  but  they  are 
held  a  little  more  firmly,  owing  to  the  im- 
proved figures  current  on  evaporated. 
Prunes  are  moving  slowly,  both  on  local 
and  outside  account,  the  market  for  this 
fruit  being  for  the  present  far  from  satis- 
factory. Oregon  Prunes  have  been  sell- 
ing on  the  2c.  basis  for  the  four  sizes,  and 
some  have  quoted  Oregon  stock  as  low 
as  l|c.  for  the  four  sizes.  To  endeavor 
to  compete  against  such  prices  is  folly. 
The  more  Prunes  Oregon  sells  at  these 
figures  the  worse  she  will  be  off,  and  the 
sooner  will  there  be  prospect  of  the  Cali- 
fornia grower  again  realizing  a  living 
profit  on  this  product.  Stocks  of  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  Pears  and  Plums  are 
mostly  in  second  hands,  and  while  there 
is  a  fair  jobbing  trade  in  these  varieties 
for  this  time  of  year,  such  transfers  as  are 
being  made  are  in  most  instances  afford- 
ing little  or  no  profit  to  the  handler,  the 
result  of  a  quiet  market,  with  liberal  sup- 
plies on  hand,  and  a  desire  to  reduce 
holdings.  Taking  the  past  as  a  criterion, 
no  special  revival  of  trade  in  the  dried 
fruit  line  is  likely  to  be  experienced  until 
after  the  mid-Winter  holidays. 

KVAPORATBD  OR  BLBACBBD. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7  ®  7H 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  *  ft..    8  @  Sy% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12ii 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  ®  8M 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6  ®  6Vi 

Figs,  pressed   5  ®  6!4 

Nectarines,  ^  ft   5  @  6!^ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  ®  7^ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  @  6^4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6  @  8V4 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  2i4@3c;  50-60s,  3%@4!^c; 

60-70S,  3U@3'dc;  70-80s ,  25^@3^c;  8O-90s,  2H& 

2%c\  lIOs  and  less,  lX@2c;  these  figures  for  1901 

crop. 

COIiMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   6   @  6!^ 

Apples,  sliced   2H@  4 

Apples,  quartered   3  ®  4 

Figs,  Black   2H@  3 

Figs,  White   2W®  m 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®  6 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @6 

Plums,  unpitted,  *  ft   IH®  2^4 

RAISINS. 
There  is  a  fair  movement  in  raisins, 
with  values  at  the  same  low  range  cur- 
rent since  the  opening  of  the  season. 
Heavy  inroads  have  been  made  on  this 
year's  crop.  Loose  Muscatels  now  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  offerings  from  first  hands. 
Clusters  are  all  sold.  There  are  very  few 
Sultanas  now  obtainable  from  growers, 
and  stocks  of  Thompson's  Seedless  show 
decided  reduction,  with  the  cheaper 
grades  practically  all  marketed. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  new  crop,  as  fixed 

by  the  Fresno  Association : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   4X 

3-crown   ^% 

2-crown   S% 

Seedless  Muscatels   4M 

Seedless  Sultanas    5 

Thompson's  Seedless   6 

Bleached  Thompson's— 

Extra  Fancy  H 

Fancy  10 

Choice   9 

Standard  

Prime  — 

Seeded — 

Fancy  

Choice   5X 

London  Layers,  20-ft  boxes— 

2-  crown   1  10 

3-  crown   1  20 

4-  crown    

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Not  much  doing  in  Oranges,  consumers 
not  having  the  appetite  for  this  fruit  to 
any  great  extent  at  present.  Regular 
sizes  of  Navels  which  are  ripe  and  in  every 
way  desirable  are  meeting  with  fair  cus- 
tom at  $3. 25@3. 50  per  box.  Business  in 
all  green  and  all  small  Navels,  as  also  in 
Seedlings  and  Tangerines,  is  of  slow  or- 
der, and  market  is  lacking  in  firmness. 
The  movement  in  Lemons  is  light,  and 
the  prices  prevailing  show  no  improve- 
ment over  those  last  quoted.  Limes  are 
are  in  lighter  supply  and  firmer. 

Oranges— Navels,  If*  box   2  60®3  50 

Seedlings,  1*  box   1  75@2  25 

Tangerines,  ^  M  box   1  25®1  50 


Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  5U@  

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  25 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00®1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   2  00®3  00 

Limes— Mexican,  1^  box   4  53@5  00 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  moving  outward  rather 
freely,  prices  showing  no  material  change. 
What  are  known  as  the  Hatch  varieties 
are  selling  mainly  at  10c  in  carload  lots, 
Non  Pareils  commanding  11c.  Langue- 
docs  in  round  lots  are  quotable  at  7@7.2C. 
Wholesale  transfers  of  the  Drake  variety 
are  mainly  at  8c.  Business  in  Walnuts  is 
of  fair  volume  and  at  steady  values.  Pre- 
viously quoted  figures  for  Peanuts  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  17  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  f»  ft  10!4®12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7i4®  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  ®  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .  9  @  9H 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell. .. .  7  @  7!4 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell....  8H@  9 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  6H@  7 

Cal.  Chestnuts   7  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4^@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

There  is  next  to  nothing  doing  in  the 
way  of  transfers  from  first  hands,  and  not 
likely  to  be  for  several  months  to  come, 
or  until  this  year's  vintage  begins  to  come 
upon  the  market  in  noteworthy  quantity. 
Last  year's  wines  are  practically  out  of 
the  way,  so  far  as  offerings  from  growers 
are  concerned.  Last  year's  dry  wines  are 
quotable  nominally  at  25@30c  per  gallon 
wholesale,  and  that  a  lower  range  of 
values  than  20@25c  per  gallon  will  be  es- 
tablished on  this  year's  product  is  not 
probable.  Shipments  by  sea  from  this 
port  in  October  were  1,422,550  gallons  and 
1,466  cases,  showing  a  valuation  of  $482,- 
150.  In  October,  1900,  shipments  were 
826,250  gallons  and  617  cases,  representing 
a  total  valuation  of  $239,640. 


,      IN  A  LIFE  TIM^ 

I  is  of  tea  enoUKli  to  do  some  thin  gs.  1  t's  often  euou  grn 
to  buy  a  wayon  if  you  buy  tlie  right  kind.  Tlio 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THB  WKEK. 


Flour,  a  sacks  136,937 

Wheat,  centals.... 20i,953 
Barley,  centals...  162,129 

Oats,  centals   24,790 

Corn,  centals   1,345 

Rye,  centals   530 

Beans,  sacks   53,077 

Potatoes,  sacks   36,595 

Onions,  sacks   5,201 

Hay,  tons   4,740 

Wool,  bales   2,076 

Hops,  bales   381 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

2491,960 

2,214,917 

2,380,946 

2,104,918 

3,278,979 

2,t)94,828 

487,593 

385,936 

27,108 

35,280 

S9,608 

91,922 

329,934 

313,308 

538,960 

594,516 
102,490 

121,467 

61,625 

79,914 

36,264 

17,704 

4,844 

5,008 

BZPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

68,072 

1,887,506 

1,220,184 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.161,489 

2,033,639 

2,049,664 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.261,841 

2,458,475 

1,315,333 

2,117 

46,539 

7,996 

20 

1,470 

15,685 

6,336 

4,740 

77,937 

511.316 

233,621 

24,415 

240,827 

292,384 

1,035 

4,305 

1,467 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

16,327 

35,602 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Nov.  13 —Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  8Hc  ;  choice,  9c; 
fancy,  9'4@9Hc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Business  light,  with 
prices  fairly  steady. 

Prunes,  3^@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8H@I3c;  Moorpark,  9@13o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@9^c;  peeled,  tl®15o. 


ELECTRIC  "'•"'^ 

I  ^  .'f-  c<  »  lin  +  1  rtii  ir  II  tirl  lii'  n»vl  1 11.1  V  V  crinr 


WAGON 

lasts  that  long  uniliT  ordiiiarj  conditions.  FiT  ;.t  the  lite 
of  a  wagon  de|)ends  upon  tlie  wheels.  This  one  13 
cciuipped  with  our  Fleet  rlcStcolWhfelR.with  straight 
orsta  'ger  Siiokes  and  wide  tires.  Wheels  any  height 
from  24  to  60  in.  It  lasts  because  tires  can't  get  loose,  no 
re-setting  hubs  can't  crank  or  spokes  i)econie  loose,  fel- 
loes ciin't'rot  swell  or  dry  out.    Angle  steel  bounds. 

THOUSAMOS  MOW  IN  DAILY  USE.  „ 

Pon'L  i.iiv  a  wakjon  ut.nl  vou  get  our  free  bo<'f.  **^llrm  Hiivinirt." 
EJL.K€l'UlO  VVUE£l.C)0.,    Box  10  ttuincy,liU. 


Adva  n  ta^c 

of  P&B 
Building  Paper 

P  &.  B  Building  Paper 
gives  to  a  frame  building 
all  the  advantages  possessed 
by  a  building  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  entirely  free  from  the 
faults  found  in  stone 
structures. 

The  building  paper  is 
placed  between  thewalls  and 
the  floors  and  keeps  the 
building  at  an  even  tem- 
perature all  the  year  round. 

P&B  Building  Paper 
is  a  non-conductor,  neither 
attracts  heat  or  imparts  it, 
consequently  keeps  a  build- 
ing at  normal  temperature. 
It  is  also  water  proof,  gas 
proof,  keeps  out  odors,  rats, 
mice  and  vermin. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116   Battery   Street.  S.  F.,  Cal.  ^ 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT,      WBIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER   dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Telephone,  RED  531. 

J. 


Commission 


p.  O.  BOX  2160. 


CO., 

yWerchants, 


Wholesale  Dealers  In  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUITS,  POTATOES,  ONIONS,  BEANS, 
WOOL,  BDTTEB,  EGGS,  ETC. 

TI  TDkTPVQ  WANTPn    poultry  and  game  a  specialty. 

1  IV*^*-*  '  ^  X^l^    1   L^LJ*  CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

N.  E.  CORNER  WASHINGTON  AND  FRONT  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Telephone,  MAIN  649. 


Egtabllshed  Over  10  Tears. 


SHERRY    Sc  CO., 


GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  """^EeAilVf^ii''^ 

BUTTER,  CHEESE,  EGGS,  NUTS,  HONEY,  POULTRY,  POTATOES,  DRIED  FRUITS, 
BEANS,  ONIONS,  HIDES,  and  all  kinds  of  Farm  and  Dairy  Produce. 

Conslgnmentg  Solicited.    Highest  Net  Price. 
Remittances  Made  at  Once, 

305-307  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TURKEYS  WANTED. 

Ship  your  LIVE  and  DRESSED  TURKEYS  and  LIVE  CHICKENS  to  the  old  reliable  firm,  who  guar- 
antees Top  Market  Prices  and  Quick  Cash  Returns.    Established  in  1876. 

CONSiaNMeNTS  op  ALL  KINDS  OP  PRODUCB.     CORRESPONDBNCB  SOLICITBD. 

U/.  C  PRICE  CO.,  General  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

■<l-13    Front   Street,   San    Pranclsco,  Cal. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  •60.-  TO  8800.- 
*  'Alpba"  and  "Bab}  "  stylet.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74   Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STKEET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL.. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Advantages  of  a  Home  on  Farm. 

"  The  Advantages  of  a  Home  on  the 
Farm  Above  a  Home  Elsewhere  "  was 
the  subject  before  the  San  Jose  Grange 
recently,  and  it  proved  one  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  The  attendance  was  large, 
the  papers  strong  and  the  discussion 
able.  The  following  report  is  from  the 
Mercury : 

The  Opening  Speakers.  —  Judge 
Lewis  spoke  of  the  benefits  of  a  farm 
life,  where  the  young  people  were  raised 
in  the  pure  air  of  heaven  and  the  pure 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  family  life, 
where  there  was  health-giving,  inno- 
cent work  for  all,  so  that  when  night 
came  they  could  sleep  that  refreshing 
sleep  that  comes  from  such  a  life.  It  is 
the  stalwart  men  and  good  women  who 
come  from  the  farm  that  achieve  suc- 
cess and  renew  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  life  of  the  cities. 

E.  A.  Hayes  thought  the  country 
home  the  ideal  home,  where  there  was 
close  communion  with  nature,  where 
the  environments  are  poetical.  He  said 
that  the  money  necessary  to  secure  a 
city  home  would  procure  one  in  the 
country  with  a  profitable  acreage  of 
orchard.  Even  where  one  did  business 
in  the  city,  the  country  home  was  wise, 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  and  it 
offered  so  many  advantages  for  the 
children.  The  early  impressions  of  the 
child  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  the  character  of  the  man  and  woman, 
and  the  impressions  received  in  the 
covmtry  home  were,  in  his  opinion,  the 
best. 

Mrs.  Tuck  spoke  of  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  country  life,  in  that 
the  child  might  suffer  from  the  isolation 
of  the  farm,  if  care  was  not  taken.  On 
the  same  line  of  thought,  Prof.  V.  Rat- 
tan said  that  the  children  of  the  farm 
did  not  get  all  they  should  of  their  life, 
and  that  nature  study  would  aid  in 
this.  .  . 

Mrs.  Lillick  read  a  poem  descriptive 
of  the  farm  and  farm  life. 

Hugh  Leigh  spoke  of  some  of  the 
hard  work  and  drudgery  of  the  farm, 
and  thought  there  should  be  care  exer- 
cised that  the  life  was  not  made  btir- 
densome  to  the  children. 

Fat  Purse  Hung  Up.— S.  P.  San- 
ders' paper  in  part  was  as  follows  : 
"  Happiness  is  the  big  fat  purse  which 
is  hung  up  to  reward  the  winner  in  the 
race  of  life.  Some  imagine  that  the 
purse  is  filled  with  gold.  Others  that 
it  is  full  of  fame  or  political  preferment 
and  honor,  the  reward  of  success  in  any 
line  of  effort  or  achievement.  The  boy 
who  has  been  reared  on  the  farm,  where 
he  was  in  contact  with  nature  on  in- 
timate terms,  has  possessed  himself  of 
some  knowledge  which  he  could  never 
get  from  books  alone,  and,  whatever 
course  he  may  take  to  gain  happiness 
— ^the  goal  of  his  ambition — or  however 
successful  he  may  be  in  attaining  it,  he 
will  find  the  soil  still  clinging  to  him  in 
the  form  of  wisdom  which  he  has  dug  up 
'down  on  the  farm.'  If  the  boy  raised 
on  the  farm  comes  in  his  manhood  to  be 
a  railroad  magnate,  riding  in  his  sump- 
tuous private  car,  he  will  still  be  mak- 
ing comparisons  with  the  rides  of  his 
little  home-made  sled,  coasting  down 
hill,  and  wishing  there  was  some  way  to 
make  it  '  get  along '  as  fast  as  his  sled 
did.  If  he  gets  to  be  an  artist  and  goes 
hunting  the  earth  for  something  worth 
while  to  paint,  he  will  find  nothing  to 
surpass  the  flame  in  the  forest  when 
frost  touches  the  maple  and  sumach. 
There  is  no  music  like  the  singing  of 
the  trout  brook  and  the  wild  old  woods. 
No  wine  at  the  banquet  like  water 
raised  by  the  well  sweep  and  the  old 
oaken  bucket.    No  fruit  comes  to  mar- 


ket as  good  as  strawberries  that  grew 
on  short  stems  in  the  sand  out  in  the 
pasture  lot.  No  big  hotel  can  furnish  a 
place  to  sleep  so  comfortable  as  the  un- 
finished chamber  up  under  the  rafters, 
where  he  could  hear  the  rain  on  the 
roof.  A  man  is  only  a  boy  multiplied  by 
years.  His  achievements  are  only  ca- 
pacity multiplied  by  aspirations — the 
happiness  is  what  is  left  after  the  chaff 
of  his  follies  is  winnowed  from  the 
wheat.  A  home  on  the  farm  furnishes 
the  best  environment  in  which  men  and 
women  of  the  future  can  be  born  and 
reared.  It  is  the  incubator  and  brooder, 
too,  of  that  portion  of  the  race  that 
does  the  business  and  controls  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  world.  If  large  modern 
cities  had  to  rely  on  city  born  and  city 
bred  population,  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  would  see  themselves  dwin- 
dling and  perhaps  depopulated.  It  is 
only  by  continued  recruiting  from  the 
country  the  stalwart  sons,  fresh  from 
the  soil  from  which  they  grow,  and  gen- 
tle daughters  to  bear  them  company, 
that  cities  may  increase  in  population, 
grow  and  prosper.  The  advantages  of 
a  home  on  the  farm  for  boys  and  girls 
are  that  they  have  at  first  hand  all  the 
elements  of  growth  and  development 
— whole  milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  new 
laid  eggs,  butter  and  buttermilk,  as 
soon  as  they  have  exercised  their  mus- 
cles enough  to  churn  them.  Apples 
and  peaches  ripened  on  the  tree,  ber- 
ries and  vegetables  from  the  garden 
that  have  not  had  time  to  die,  every- 
thing to  please  the  eye  and  gratify  the 
taste  at  the  mere  cost  of  production, 
all  produced  in  the  process  of  whole- 
some development  of  the  animal  girl  or 
boy,  through  the  manual  training  which 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  harmonious 
action  of  the  body  and  mind.  To  plant 
and  hoe,  to  prune  and  hope  and  harvest 
is  the  benevolent  routine  appointed  by 
nature  to  teach  us  the  wise  way  to  make 
a  living.  To  busy  ourselves  with  the 
beginning  of  things,  to  preside  over 
their  destinies  as  they  develop  towards 
fruition,  to  experience  the  feeling  of 
proprietorship  in  what  our  hands  have 
produced,  waiting  on  nature,  sitting  in 
council  as  partners  with  her,  acting  on 
her  hints  of  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and 
when  and  how,  condoling  with  her  when 
our  plans  are  frustrated,  receiving  her 
congratulations  and  rejoicing  with  her 
at  the  happy  issue  of  our  joint  experi- 
ments, uplifts  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and 
endows  him  with  almost  the  attributes 
of  a  creator.  The  advantages  of  a 
home  on  the  farm  can  hardly  be  stated 
or  understood  correctly  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  what  we  know  about  it  lo- 
cally. We  must  consider  the  farm  in  a 
broader  sense  than  belongs  to  the  or- 
chard and  the  business  of  fruit  growing. 
We,  locally,  those  of  us  who  attend  the 
Grange  and  many  others  who  ought  to, 
are  growing  fruit  because  this  business 
happened  to  be  coming  into  vogue  just 
at  a  time  when  we  had  finished  a  course 
in  some  other  pursuit  in  life,  perhaps 
disastrous,  without  any  particular  han- 
kering after  it,  without  any  previously 
acquired  knowledge  to  guide  us.  Like  a 
young  maiden  wooed  by  a  rich  old  man 
we  were  allured  by  the  promise  of 
wealth,  not  by  love.  Still,  we  thought 
we  might  learn  to  respect  it.  We 
yielded  to  the  blandishments  of  the  real 


What  does  a 
chimney  do  to  a 
lamp } 

Macbeth's  is 
the  making  of  it. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lumps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

M.\CBETii,  Pittsburgh. 


estate  agent,  who  located  us  where  we 
could  plant  an  orchard  and  wind  it  up 
once  a  year,  leaving  the  hired  man  to 
run  it  down,  while  we  could  live  in  town 
and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  political, 
religious,  social  and  immoral  society, 
while  the  orchard  was  making  us  rich. 
If,  however,  we  resolved  to  lead  a  bet- 
ter life  and  become  an  honest  farmer, 
we  found  ourselves  restricted  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  ten  or  twenty  acres  in 
solid  orchard ;  no  pasture.  If  we 
wanted  a  horse  or  cow  we  must  go  and 
buy  one  ready  made  and  keep  it  her- 
metically sealed  in  a  stall  and  never  see 
the  "stump  of  a  hollow  tree  from  which 
they  were  hatched."  Many  pleasant 
features  of  farm  life  are  missed  when  it 
is  devoted  to  a  specialty.  The  aim  of 
the  old- style  farmer  was,  primarily,  to 
make  a  living  for  himself  and  family  ; 
secondly,  to  lay  up  a  surplus  for  a  rainy 
day  and  give  his  children  a  chance  to 
learn  how  to  do  it  better  than  he  could. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  show  that  there 
is  any  advantage  in  a  home  on  the  farm 
above  a  home  elsewhere,  if  I  am  re- 
stricted to  the  type  of  farm  we  see 
hereabout.  We  differentiate  our  lives 
from  town  lives  as  little  as  possible,  and 
in  the  things  we  cannot  make  run  par- 
allel with  the  things  in  town  we  think 
we  suffer  a  deprivation,  rather  than 
enjoy  an  advantage.  Fresh  air  is  about 
the  only  claim  we  can  maintain  for 
supremacy.  We  do  special  farming  be- 
cause it  lends  itself  to  our  scheme  to 
make  money  easily;  but,  failing  in  our 
specialty,  there  is  no  compensation  for 
expended  effort;  we  have  no  potatoes 
to  fall  back  on  when  prunes  fail.  Such 
farming  is  largely  a  makeshift,  a  fad  of 
disappointed  professional  men,  retired 
seamen,  bankrupt  merchants,  men  with 
one  lung,  who  think  it  can  be  done  with- 
out talent.  The  orchard  is  a  place  of 
banishment,  perhaps,  where  the  poor 
weakling  of  the  city,  enervated  to  the 
pleasant  vices  of  aimless  lives,  may  be 
exiled  for  a  while  to  brace  up.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  for  the  farmer  besides 
the  purely  mercenary  consideration  in- 
volved, and  small  cause  for  glorifica- 
tion." 


Sharpies  ''Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

6rea<est  Step  Ever  Made  In  Ad- 
vanced Cream  Separator 
Construction. 
If  costmore.aie  worth  doublfi, 
for  tliey  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  lie.st 
competinK  Reparatnr  to  pnv 
fully  6  pf-r  cent  intere.st  oh 
whole  (lr>t  cost  of  machine. 

We  Absolutely  Warrant  It  and  Give  I 
Free  Trial  to  Prove  It.  ' 

Also  very  Utcbt  runiiinf?. a  6001b.  machine 
turnlne  easier  than  other  300  IbmachlncB. 
No  disks  to  bother  with  and  get  out  of 
order.   No  complications. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  all  different 
separators. send  usforu  copy  of  ••TheSep- 
arator."  contalnlnean  expert  opinion  on 
tliem.  tok-ether  with  free  t'ataloii;  No.  131. 
Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sliarplai, 

Clilcago.lll.  West  Clioslsr.  Pi. 


WHEELS 

FARM  WAGONS 


any  size  wantrd,  my  width  of 
tire.   IliiliH  to  flt  any  axle. 
No  blarksmitli's  billa  to  pay. 
No  tireetore'fet.  FityoaroM  nagon 
with  low  Bteel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Oar  catalogna 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Addreia 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Quincy.  III. 


An  ELASTIC  Elastic 

is  not  mi ir<' -a t  i -factory  I  liaii  I'.lasiic  I'af-o  I- >nre. 
PAtJKtVUVKN  «  lltK  KK.M  !•:(  ().,  AKKI  AN,  MItil. 


^MONARCH. 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOK.ER    «fc  CO., 
16  >tnd   1^  Dramm  Street.  San  Franclaco. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY 
SWEEPSTAKES  WON  BY 


THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE 


Improved  U.  S.  Separator 

AT  THE 

Valley  Fair,  Brattleboro,  Vt,  Sept.  25-26,  1901 

LARGEST  FAIR  IN  THE  STATE 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  winners  and  their  scores: 

DAIRY  SWEEPSTAKES 

Mrs.  Carrie  J.  Nelson,  Ryegate,  Vt.,  -         97^^  point! 

CREAMERY  SWEEPSTAKES 

Divided  between 

a.  1.  Wilcox,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  .  -  -  98  points 
E.  E.  Symes,  Ryegate,  Vt.,        ...       98  points 

The  Highest  Score  in  the  Creamery  Print  Class 

also  went  to  a  user  of  the  U.  S.,  to  wit : 
East  Ryegate  Creamery,  East  Ryegate,  Vt.,     -      97  points 

If  you  want  to  get  the  Most  and  Best  Butter 
Buy  the  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separator 

"  The  Kind  That  Gets  All  the  Cream  " 
THE  WINNER  OF  COLD  MEDAL  AT 
THE  PAN-AMERICAN 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Fails,  Vt 


November  16,  1901. 
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Breeders*  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
butter  contest  at  State  Pairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-y r.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  Ist  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing:.  F.  H.  Burke, 
836  Market  St.,  S.  T. 


Bniil.8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

JEBSEVS,  HOLSTEIN8  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  WlUiam  Nlles  A  Co.,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  Bstabllshed  1876. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  OlilDB,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JEK8ET8— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

"SNOW  WHITE"  GOBBLERS  for  sale  by  C.  A. 
Stowe,  330  N.  Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WILLIAM NILES& CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  PODLTBV  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  BREEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  330  N.  Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice:  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal.  Bstabllshed  in  1876. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  by  Sweepstakes  Boar  at 
State  Fair  1901.  None  Better.  S.  P.  Llndgren  & 
Sons,  Kingsburg,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


W.  R.  McCASLIN,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co., 
Cal.   Al  breeder  of  Poland-Chlna.Hogs. 

DR.  R.  CAUOH.  Carplnterla,  Cal.  Registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed 
Ing  yards  Why  not  Improve  your  stock.  Man'f's  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulattng,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalngu" 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Nettin?.  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publlsliers  of  the 
Pacific  Cnast  Poulterers' Hand-Booknnd  Guide.  Price 40c. 
postpaid.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Globe  Incubators 
Make  Big  Money 

iWith  the  Globe  Inenbutor  there  are  no 
failures— every  fertile  egg  h.itchcs.  It  's  bo 
siiDpte  to  operate  any  person  can  handle  it 
successfully.  With  its  system  of  hot  water  pipps  for  heating, 
and  the  ventilation  being  so  perfect  It  halchen  ^Ironaer, 
healthier  chicks  and  more  .of  them  to  the  100  eicu's  thiin  nny 
«ther.  Teachers,  preachers,  stU'leiits,  professional  men.  Imsinc^s 
men,  farmcis.  f.nmer's  wives,  nicrh.mirs  and  day  laborers,  with 
no  experience  and  little  nr^ney. make  their  leisure  hours  ple.isant 
and  profitable  with  Globe  IneubntorH.  There  is  always  a  good  cash 
market  for  chickens  Write  for  ratalocue,  price  lists  and  full  in- 
formation froe.C.  C.  SHOEMAKEK,llox  419,Freeport,IIIpi,C.8.A. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Bericshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $75  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

FOR 
SALE. 

E.  V.  COWELL, 
ClarksvlUe,  El  Dorado  Co.,  Cal. 


Angora  Does 


Telephone  Ualn  199. 
BlAlcs,    Wlorritt    <fi:  Towntt 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No5.  SS-37-59-61  PIrtt  St.,  San  Prancl«co,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
>  BLAKS  MoFALL  &  OO  ^..PortlaDd,  Or. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

COMPANY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Ft.  Worth,   San  Francisco. 


TRADE-MARK 


BLACKLEGINE 


Single  Blackleg  Vaccine 
Double  Blackleg  Vaccine 
Blackleg  Vaccinating  Outfit 


Powder  Form. 


Single  Blacklegine  )  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 
Double  Blacklegine  \  Each  dose  separate. 
Blacklegine  Outfit  (Needle  with  handle),  50c. 

Dip 

Disinfectant 
Feeding  Compound 
Scour  Cure  (Alexander) 
Virus  for  Destroying  Rats 


All  well-known,  successful  remedies.     Write  for  particulars  and 

PROOFS   OF    SUCCESS.       FrEE    SAMPLE    OF    DiP    AND    DISINFECTANT    SENT  UPON 

REQUEST.   Beware  of  dangerous  imitations  of  our  vaccines. 


Directions  for. 
SvcCESSrVL  OUVE.  PlCKLINfl 


PLACE  ollres  In  solntion  composed,  2  ez.  Bed  Se»l 
Lye  to  on«  calloD  water.   Kep«at  oao«  or  twioo  to 
remoTe  t»rtnes».     R1bs«  tham  thoroughlj.  Bo- 
place  lye  salntion  with  traah  watn.  Chaneo  water  twice 
dally  unUl,  judged  by  tasta,   lye    Is    remored  from 
oilTea 

Replace  water  with  brine  composed  of  4  oi.  salt  to  1 
cal-  water,  for  two  daya  Put  In  brine  of  «  oi.  salt  to 
gallon  water  for  7  days.  Putin  brine  10 oz.  laltte  gallon  water  for 
water*"       ^'  ollres  Into  brine  of  15  oi.  salt  to  gallca 

Vessels  used  must  be  clean,  odorless,  tasteleta  White  or  earth- 
enware recommended  Wooden  receptacles  scalded  In  bolUog  water 
and  soda  will  do.  Use  small  casUa  5  to  10  eallons  preferred.  Vat  or 
cask  should  have  moTable  wooden  grating  1  or  2  inches  from  bottom; 
a  elose  fitting  wooden  oorer  and  thick  clott  over  all.  If  ollres  are 
soft  at  first,  use  brine  immediately  after  lye  Instead  of  fresh  water 
BemoTS  any  sUma  or  scum. 


YOU  MUST  USE 

RED-5EALLYE 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

—  Fr-tP?  F»OULTRY.== 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  If  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  tor  Emery's  •'  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  TOLO  ST8.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAITCH,  SAIf  AnSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Beery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Larg^e  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Prodnciog  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  In  any  other.'year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  And  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  Utters. 

Correspondence  solicited.        SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


JOSEPH  MAKZEN, 


FBOFRIICTOR. 


Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


"Voting:   stock   for  Sate. 


LOVELOCK.,  NEVrtDrt. 


BUFFALO    Pins   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  In  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.    ~VOU  R    DEALER    FOR  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAIVIILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BENICIA,  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANQELES. 


Q^WET,  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  Solicitors.  330  Market  SU  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, 


•  •  •  • 


California, 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F^.  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


Wm  Ml 


SHORT  LINE 


-PROM  THE- 


EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET , 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  In  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


£.  0.  Mccormick, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  f?ood. 
FlemluK  Bros. ,  chemists.  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chlca(ro, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  ohstlnate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mall  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
ri.OO.  Valuable  Information 
and  full  particulars  FREE 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  \n  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GOODS. 
NETTING, 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
Iron  Works, 


17-19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 
T.  \isj,  JAc::K.e«ON  «fc  Co., 

Bole  AKenta,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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Larje  Outflt  of  Prune  Machinery. 

Barngrover,  Hull  &  Co.  of  San  Jose 
have  just  finished  the  machinery  for 
the  Cured  Fruit  Association  at  Santa 
Clara  and  have  put  in  two  extra  large 
(5-foot)  graders,  two  large  latest  im- 
proved processors  with  cleaner,  ele- 
vator and  boxing  hopper,  so  that  the 
work  is  entirely  automatic;  two  freight 
elevators,  floor  trucks,  wheelbarrows, 
presses,  scales,  etc.  The  machinery  is 
placed  on  the  third  floor  and  the  fruit 
conveyed  to  the  graders  and  process- 
ors by  means  of  their  improved  bucket 
elevators.  This  machinery  will  have 
a  capacity  of  about  150  tons  per 
day.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  have 
the  best  built  and  the  best  equipped 
packing  house  in  the  State. 

Citrus  Tree  Planting. 

A  36-page  book  ispued  by  R.  M.  Teague, 
San  Dimas,  Cal.,  gives  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  about  citrus  trees, 
and  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  car- 
ing for  them.  Mr.  Teague  has  been  en- 
gaged for  eleven  years  in  growing  citrus 
trees,  raises  nothing  but  citrus  tree  stock, 
and  claims  as  a  result  that  he  is  able  to 
give  closer  attention  to  all  of  the  details 
and  to  sell  better  stock  than  the  man  who 
divides  his  interest  among  all  kinds  of 
trees.  The  booklet  is  sent  without  charge 
to  all  applicants. 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  P.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  22,  1901. 

684,904.— Hay  Gatherer— L.  J.  Barber,  Eagle- 
vllle,  Cal. 

685,089.— Propeller  —  J.  Barnett,  Los  Aogeles, 
Cal. 

684,800.— Water  Wheel— W.  A.  Doble,  S.  F. 
68.i,038.— R0BBER  Sdbstitcte— Ellis  &  Werner, 

Car.son,  Nev. 
684,931.— Sawmill  Set  Works  — D.  B  Hanson, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
684,987.— Cane  Cultivator— a.  Horner,  PaaulUo, 

H.  T. 

684.988  —Canb  Bundleb  —  A.  Horner,  Paauillo, 
H.  T. 

684,8)6.- Level— A.  S.  Moss,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
68,5,000.— Can  Cleaning  Machine- W.  Munn,  S.  F. 
685,00.').— Gold  Separator- A.  P.  Palmer,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

685,064.— Making  Lime  —  A.  L.  Sbubert,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

684,9,S6.— Cable  Grip- P.  R.  Stuar-,  Oakland,  Cal. 
684,961.— BiCYCLB  Rest— C.  L.  Vonderahe,  Port- 
land, Or. 

684,966.— Egg  Beatbr— A.  Welsenback,  Reedville, 
Or. 

for  the  week  ending  OCT.  39,  1901. 

685,.t02.- ANIMAL  Trap— T.  Alnsworth,  Pleasanton, 
Cal 

685,369  —T  SgOARE— J.  D.  Barrle,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

685,419  —Milking  Stool— J.  H.  Beattle,  Pu.vallup, 

Wash. 

685,563.— Steam  Engine  -R.  H.  Botts,  Richmond, 
Cal 

685,673.— Coronet  Rolls— A.  C.  Calkins,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

685,574  — Hand  Case  — J.  A.  Conbole,  Virginia, 
Nev. 

685,400  —Printing  Pbbss— A.  O.  Hayes,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

685,685  — Power  Generator— E  Krabenbubl,  San 
Rafael,  Cal. 

685.284.— Tbdnk— J.  Longshore,  Jr.,  Sacramento, 
Cal 

685,412.— Thill  Coupling  —  G.  L.  Shermerhorn, 
Medtord,  Or. 

685,535.— Sionatubb  GATHERER  —  J.  E.  Smylh, 

685,3116  -Door  Check  — Stewart  &  Snyder,  Ked- 
ford.  Or 

685,389  —Wrench— J.  B.  Tupper,  S.  F. 

685,361.— Needle  Holder— G.  H.  Wartman,  Mon- 

tesam.  Wash. 
685,363.— Locking  Hook— E  L.  Weed,  Baker  City, 

Or. 

685,517.— WEATHER  Strip  — B.  M.  Whiting,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

685,701.— Air  Compressor— M.  C.  Wilkinson,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

685,366  —WINDOW  Shade  Fixture— F.  Wlnne,  Co- 
lusa, Cal. 

685.660.— Lavatoby—G.  L.  Woodworth,  Stanford, 
Cal. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

 FOR  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-;iO-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.      Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  CaUlo^oe. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


J*"*"  ECU 


Ex- 
amine it 
thoroughly 
and  you  will 
buy  it,  we  are  sure 
of  that.  Best  steel ' 
wires,  heavily  gal- 
vanized. Six  styles, 
all  sizes. 


To 

the  eye 
of  a  practical 
man  it  is  the  per-  ^ 
feet  woven  steel  fence. 
Sold  everywhere. 
Guaranteed.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't 
it,  write  to 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Denver, 


The  Sale  of  Those  Relics  of  the 

CIVIL  WAR 

is  in  full  swing  and  you  ought  to  see  how  the  people  buy  them, 
many  of  our  patrons  taking  as  many  as  6  to  lo  guns. 

THERE    /\RE   THOUSANDS    OF"  OLD 

S»  Rifles^  Carbines   and  Revolvers 

here  for  you  to  choose  from  ;  weapons  upon  which  the  fate  of  our  nation 
once  depended  and  around  which  hover  a  halo  of  historical  reminiscences 
that  make  them  to  patriots  and  collectors  a  prized  possession. 

FOR  PURPOSES  OF  DECORATION 

the  old  dogs  of  war  are  especially  valuable,  particularly  because  the  supply 
is  limited  and  can  never  again  be  replaced. 

Come  and  See  the  Greatest  Collection  of 

WAR  RELICS 

ever  shown  in  San  Francisco.    Some  of  these  guns  cost  the 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

as  high  as  thirty  dollars  each,  and  you  can  buy  them  at  the  unheard  of 
low  price  of  $1.75,  with  20  cartridges  thrown  in. 

HOME  DEFENSE,      SPORTINQ,      TARQET,     4TH  OF  JULY, 
HUNTINQ,  DECORATING. 

NEVER  AGAIN  SUCH  A  GRAND  OPPORTUNITY. 

ONLY    HERE    EOR    30  DAYS. 

W.  S.  KIRK,  SIT  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FERTILIZERS! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS^  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosplioric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potasli, 

THB  THRB6  ESSENTIAL  CLBMBNTS  OP  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

ItATPnTTR    riTTHPrB  St  Cfi    3i8  California  st.,  ban  fbancisoo. 
DAL.rUUI\.»  UUiniviC  Ot  \^\t%f         also  at  fbesno  and  los  anqeles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM   FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BV  0>'B  Sllf,  with  the  FOLUINO  SlfflKG  BICHINB.  Itsaws 
down  trees.  FoKlslilceaporketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MORI 
timber  with  it  tiian  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
B18IER.  ili;,0OO  in  use  .Si  nd  for  rUKK  illustrated  cata- 
logue showing  latest  ini'ROVEnKSTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  acr*  ncy.  Addroai 
FOLlDINO  SAWINtt  MACHIBii:  CO.. 

£i-S7.SV        Jefferaon  bl.,  llllClOU,  ILL. 

Just  Like  You. 

If  you  wanted  a  never  failing  well  of 
^ood.  pure  water,  wouldn't  you  have  one 
drilled  larjre  eiiouk'h  and  deep  enough  to 
tap  a  stroni;  Htream  of  livlnir  water!  Well, 
other  people  think  as  you  do.  They  are 
just  like  you  in  this  respect.  This  fact 
afforde  a  Hue  buslnest.  opportunity.  Buy 


STAR 


Drilling  Machines 


and  make  such  wells  for 
vourself  and  others.  There 
is  more  money  in  It  than  any 
busitiesB  you  ran  ffet  into  for 
the  capical  invested.  We  make  the  most  complete  line 
of  well  drillinfit  machinery  and  supplies  in  the  country. 
Kend  at  once  for  lartre  illustrated  catalogue— free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


silFresno  Scraper. 


3^4—4- 


Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FKK8NO,  CALIFOKNIA. 


OLIVE  PRESS 

FOR    S«  L-E 

75  tons  pressure.   Also  an  Olive  Grinder.  Perfect 
condition.   Replaced  with  larger  machinery. 

NEFF  LABORATORY  CO., 

LA  MIRADA,  ^  CALIFORNIA. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE 
Send  for  list.  D.  J.  WEST,  Martinez,  Cal. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  DISPLAYS 

—including  the  beautifui  Stvtss 
Jlips.  UiUages,  Chatelets  and  rA* 
famous  St  Cothard's  tunnel  tm 
miniature — begin  Monday.  Nov  /A 

SANTA  CLAIS 

wilt  begin  his  reception  Dec  2d,  to 
a  reproduction  of  his  wondetfut 
palace  at  the  North  Pole 

OIR  HOLIDAY  BOOKLET 

— 74  pages—giving  a  list  of  Christ* 
mas  Gifts  for  all  mankind,  with 
prices  and  many  itlustrations~fr^ 
for  the  asking. 

82&T0  8G5  MARKET  3T  S.F 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tai;es  as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  excliisiiety  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  URice,  Intimate  arquainiance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exicn 
sive  reference  lli'rary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  17S0,  wiih 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  throu>rh 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  ami  Scunliltc  /'res*.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  In  cases  ol  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


BAKER'S 
TRAGELESS 
HARNESS 


AGENTS 
WANTtD 


DRAFTS 
DIREa 


Best  farm  and  field  hamcsi.  Used  and  endorsed  hf 
thousands.  .More  than  saves  its  cost  every  season. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  to-day. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  215  Main  St.,  Burat  HilU,  N.  Y. 


Smoki'H  meal  perfeclir  Id 
a  f«w  botira.  UwAe  from 
hickory  w.»od.  Dellcluoi 
fl«Tor.  ri<>»ner.  ctn-«p<T. 
No  iiiii.>kchou"«  npedc'l. 
Si-u.I  f.ir  llie  fnro  circular 
K.  Krauner  A  llro. 
Milton.  Vm. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  In  the  State.   Grafting  wood  in  quantities  at 
5c  per  foot.  Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Balldlogr,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phylloxera-Resisting 
Qrape  Cuttings  and  Plants- 


Address  BUSH  &  SONS, 

BVSHBKRO,  MO. 

NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 


Sammer. 

Marjorle  Hay 
OUmax 
Sharp's  Early 


Autumn, 

Hay's  Midseason 
Mona  Hay 
John  Sharp 
Lord  Wolseley 
WlUle  Sharp 


Winter. 


General  Carrlngton 
Cliffs  Seedling- 
Sharp's  Late  Bed 
Sharp's  Nonsuch 
Trb^pake 
Carlton 

These  varieties  are  all  good :  equal  to  Rlbston 
Pippin,  Gravensleln,  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  well- 
known  kinds.  They  are  not  "seedlings,"  hut 
grafted  trees  on  Northern  Spy  stocks,  and  perfectly 
blight  proof.   Prompt  orders  necessary. 

Price  $1.00  per  tree.  The  set  for  $10.00.  Scions  50 
cents  a  foot,  f .  o.  h.  San  Francisco. 

Distributing  Agents:  Address  Dept.  B. 

J.  \AJ.  lA/RENN  CO.,  Ltd. 

515-517-519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DO  IT 
NOW. 

iSend  right  away  lor 
NKW  CATALOGUE 

just  off  the  press  and  the 
best  I've  ever  seen;  36 
pages  and  high  art  cover. 
Shows  more  and  tells  more 
about  successful  Citrus 
Tree  planting  th.an  any 
simll.'vr  book. 

Describes  different  sorts; 
tells  where  to  plant  and 
why;  shows  best  methods 
of  planting  and  caring  for 
each  variety. 

sent  FRBB  if  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 

SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

\        San  Dimai,  California. 


TRIUMPH  and 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERTA,— SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

JA.FAITESE  FERSIHMOnS. 


-WRITE  FOR  PRICES.- 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co., 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoronebly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
8  men,  with  axes. 

Manufactured  by 
.A.COONRABT&SOlf, 

717  2d  St., Oakland,  Cal. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

Largest  General  Nursery  Stock, 
on  the  Coast. 


THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  GOOD  REASONS  WHY  'WE  OUGHT  TO  SELL  YOU 

Your  Trees  for  1901-02. 

We  have  the  finest  stock  we've  ever  grown. 

Our  three  nurseries  and  the  experimental  farms  cover 
800  acres.  One  nursery  for  Citrus  Trees,  another  for 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees.  The  third  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Olives  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 

(>0<><><K>O<><><><><><><K><><><><>0<^ 

5   F^F^IEIE!  ^  ^opy  °^  the  new  96-page 

5  *■   Catalogue.    It's  full  of  information. 

<><><><><XK>00<XXK><><><><><M>0<><K>00<XK>00<>  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  < 

We  have  a  large,  thrifty  stock  of  the  new  Calimyrna 
Fig  Trees.  Calimyrna  Figs  took  a  GOLD  MEDAL  AT 
BUFFALO.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

P.  O.  BOX  1.  F^RESINO,  C/\l-. 


1 


iEE§  g  g  g  R 


I 


GRADER. 


Gr  XkllCVQnW  JC  r*r\  34-35  main  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
.     U.     WIVyl\.3V/l>l     <X     V^Vf.,     123  N.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


SEED  JWHEAT. 

GRAND    PRIX  GOLD  MEDAL 
PARIS  EXPOSITION  1900. 
Grown  on  J.  West  flartin  Ranch, 
Livermore,  Cal. 

JT  is  clean  and  of  uniform  grain. 

Has  increased  in  gluten  every 
planting  in  California,  All  small,' 
light  and  immature  end  grains 
removed.  Has  been  milled  by 
Del  Monte  Milling  Co  ,  to  whom 
we  respectfully  refer. 

FOR    S/ALE  BY 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

133  CALIFORNIA  ST.,     SAN  FKANOISCO. 
 or  

T.  D.  CARNEAL,  Livermore,  Ca\ 


Canopy  tops ;  only  a  few  left.  WK  GUARANTEE  'EM.  They  are  the 
kind  that  sell  for  $135.00.  You  can  have  'em  this  week  for  885.00. 
We  have  everything  on  wheels:  Buggies,  Carriages,  Runabout  Wagons, 
Freight  and  Farm  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

MLLISOIN,    IVEFF-    <&  CO., 

232  UISSION  STBBET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


3SO.°«  RANGE  F^OR  3^5.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  mto  every  section  of  the  united  states, 

 J   we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  128.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21^  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Des«rlptlve  Famphlet. 
Beit  Range  made.  WM.  a.  WIL.L,ARD,  Manafactnrer,  619  N.  Fonrtb  f<t., 
St.  Loalti  Mo.  Dept.  8.  Will  ihlp  O.  O.  D.  witb  prlvUise  of  examination. 


TO 


Farmers 


AND 


Storekeepers 


WRITE  TO 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

155   TOWN8END  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 

For  Booklet  on  Cultivation  of 

FLAX  SEED. 

You  will  find  it  of  interest  to  you. 
Postal  card  will  do. 


Lar§:e  Stock  of  Tanks  on  Hand. 

on  Tanks.   Water  Tanks.   Wine  Tanks. 


Lumber  direct  from  the  woods. 

LOW  PRICES. 


THIS  MEANS 


5000  ft.  of  Pipe,  good  as  new,  at  a  bargain. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  CaL 

OfiBce  and  Works,  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

or  S\A/BDBIS. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRICANAND 


DEWEY,STR0NG8cCO 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F-. 
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CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG, 
TWO  ITCRROW. 


CACIFK  REVEKSIBLE  DBC  MARKOV. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICX^CLE 
SULKY. 


CANTON  NEW  MODEL  ORCHARD 
CULTIVATOR. 


CANTON  FOUR  FDRROW  GANG. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Description. 


CANTON  "U"  BAR  LEVER  HARROWS. 
9i  ln»  Square  Teeth.  Others  have  H  In. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO., 

FARH  inPLEflENTS  AND  VEHICLES. 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULAR  HARROW. 

Our   Prices  are 
Interesting. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

POR    FULL    PARTICUL^ARS.  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  SL,  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts.,  PORTUND. 


yWaohln^  \A/ork:s, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
F*!i-«t  -  Class    AVe»chIn»  \MorW. 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

D<3ep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pamps,  Etc  , 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work. 
Pipe  Cutttrnr.  General  Johblni?  and  Repalr'ne 


KRANCIS   ©A\IXH   Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACXDRKBS  OF  


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


FOR- 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

Wc  gtiarantec  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


I 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR    TO\A/N    XA/ATER  \A/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STKKKT,      -      -      .      .      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup> 
plted  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washing^ton,  D.  C. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  21. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  23.  1901. 


THIKTIKTH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


The  Santa  Clara  Vine  Trouble. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  the  report  upon 
the  death  of  vines  in  Santa  Clara  county,  which  we 
present  upon  another  page  of  this  issue.  It  is  com- 
forting in  that  the  investigation  by  Messrs.  Bioletti 
and  Twight  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
State  University  discloses  sufficient  cause  for  the 
death  of  the  vines  in  the  natural  shortage  in  the 
moisture  supply,  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  in- 
jury to  the  vine  by  careless  viticulture,  etc.  This  is, 
of  course,  much  better  than  if  the  inquiry  had  dis- 
closed the  presence  of  some  virulent  disease,  or  even 
if  the  facts  made  it  necessary  to  infer  the  existence 
of  such  disease  which  could  not  be  definitely  made 
out.  All  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  decide 
for  themselves,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  cited, 
whether  or  not,  in  their  view,  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions which  have  prevailed  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  injury.  As  remarked  above,  it  is  comforting 
to  reach  such  conclusion,  because  it  shows  that  if 
nature  returns  to  her  old  generosity  in  rainfall,  or  if 
the  grower  makes  good  any  lack  by  irrigation,  the 
growth  of  vines  can  be  maintained  if  found  profitable. 

We  have  often  held  the  view  in  these  columns  that 
very  much  unthrift  and  actual  destruction  of  fruit 
trees  must  be  attributed  to  insufficient  moisture  to 
maintain  old  bearing  trees  and  to  neglect  on  the  part 
of  growers  to  assist  the  tree  by  regulation  of  bear- 
ing to  a  reasonable  weight  of  fruit.  We  are  stronger 
than  ever  in  this  view  because  of  later  observation. 
California  is  perhaps  as  good  a  place  as  there  is  in  the 
world  to  secure  thrift  and  production  in  a 
well-furnished  and  tended  tree,  and  it  is 
also  perhaps  as  bad  a  place  as  there  is  in 
the  world  for  a  neglected  tree.  If  this  gen- 
eral proposition  is  enforced  by  the  recent 
experience  in  Santa  Clara  county,  the 
losses  of  the  last  year  will  not  be  alto- 
gether in  vain.  The  vine  has  perhaps 
had  the  sharper  trials  because  of  the 
conception  that  the  vine  was  so  hardy; 
that  nature  had  made  it  to  endure  drouth 
and  neglect  and  still  repay  its  owner 
richly.  We  have  perhaps  presumed  too 
much  upon  the  endurance  of  the  vine. 
Even  its  patience  may  have  a  limit. 

We  have  upon  this  page  the  engrav- 
ings with  which  the  University  experts 
enforce  some  of  their  observations.  Fig. 
1  shows  a  poor  old  vine  stump  which  has 
undergone  a  severe  amputation;  and  in 


default  of  a  little  paint,  all  agents  of  cor- 
ruption have  entered  and  destroyed  the 
whole  central  axis  of  the  vine.  Fig.  4 
shows  in  sharp  contrast  how  a  maltreated 
vine  appears  side  by  side  one  which  has 
escaped  disease  by  having  a  sound  center. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  marked  is  the  differ- 
ence in  behavior  of  different  varieties. 
The  Mataro,  being  unable  to  withstand 
the  hard  times,  has  succumbed,  while  the 
Grenache,  though  having  the  same  trials, 
has  regained  vigor  as  better  times  came. 
Along  the  same  line  is  the  contrast  in 
Fig.  3,  in  which  the  weakly  Mataro  has 
died  all  around  two  vines  of  Trousseau. 

The  showing,  which  is  so  fully  made 
upon  another  page,  brings  out  strongly 
a  number  of  points  which  should  have  a 
stronger  counting  in  any  work  that  is 
done  in  restoring  old  vineyards  or  in 
planting  new  ones.  The  vigor  of  plants 
which  enables  them  to  resist  hardships, 
and  the  attacks  of  parasites  of  various 
kinds,  should  have  higher  regard  in  our 
calculations,  li^  The  development]  Jof  re- 
sistant varieties,  the  selection  'of i  those 
already  useful  which  have  such  power, 
are  both  promising,  progressive  meas- 
ures. They  should  receive  more  atten- 
tion.   At  present  people  are  very  slow 

to  arm  themselves  against  difficulties  and  to  protect  1  apt  to  take  the  chances  when  it  can  be  demonstrated 
their  property  against  encroachment.    They  are  too  '  that  the  chances  are  largely  against  them.  Perhaps 

the  showing  now  made  of  the  vine 
troubles  in  Santa  Clara  may  do  something 
toward  the  enfSrcement  of  safer  policies 
in  all  our  planting  enterprises. 

Reports  from  Fresno  are  favorable  for 
outlook  in  the  raisin  trade.  Most  of  the 
second  crop  has  gone  to  the  wineries 
and  thus  is  cleared  away.  It  is  said 
that  this  season's  product  will  average 
well  up  to  last  year's  grade  in  spite  of 
the  rains,  and  the  Association  packers 
claim  to  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  fruit  in  the  Eastern  markets. 
The  situation  seems  somewhat  mixed,  but 
more  people  are  on  the  hopeful  side  than 
formerly. 

One  of  the  worst  bands  of  cattle 
rustlers  that  ever  infested  the  West  is 
now  operating  in  southeastern  Oregon. 


Fig.  1. — Vine  Injured  by  Heavy  Pruning  Without  Protection  to  Wound. 


Fig.  2. — Adjacent  Blocits  of  Mataro  (Dead)  and  Grenactie  ((Recovering). 


Fig.  3.— Two  Healthy  Trouueau  Vines  in  a  Vineyard  of  Dead  Mataro  Vines. 


Decayed  Trunk. 


Fig.  4. 


Sound  Trunk. 
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uffice,  Clark  Building,  No.  .130  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone,  Davis  771. 


TWO  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 

AdverlUing  ratts  made  known,  on  application. 


Reg-lstered  at  S.  F.  PoBtofflce  as  second-class  mall  matter. 


K.  J.  WICKSON  Horticultural  Editor. 


San  Pranc'iKO,  November  23,  1901. 
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The  Week. 

Out-door  affairs  are  still  in  satisfactory  condition, 
and  more  moisture  has  been  received  throughout  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  State.  There  is  still,  how- 
ever, in  many  large  areas,  a  desire  for  a  greater  rain 
to  bring  some  of  the  heavier  lands  into  good  plowing 
condition,  and  the  signs  are  that  such  will  not  be  long 
delayed,  for  it  rains  easily  this  year,  apparently.  On 
summer-fallow  and  in  the  lighter  soils,  where  early 
work  has  been  possible,  there  is  now  much  grain 
showing  a  thrifty  green  and  promising  well.  Feed  is 
also  coming  on  fast,  and  the  pasturage  seasons  will 
be  long  and  rich.  Late  field  crops  and  early  crops 
of  winter  fruits  are  being  rapidly  handled.  In 
the  more  active  interior  regions  development  enter- 
prises, both  by  individual  and  company  effort,  are 
being  pushed,  and  the  outlook  generally  is  very 
favorable. 

Wheat  has  recovered  frOm  the  recent  sagging  and 
shippers  have  nerved  themselves  up  to  pay  a  cent. 
The  Eastern  markets  are  better  and  local  options 
are  better  to-day  than  for  a  week  back.  There  is 
quite  a  movement:  ten  cargoes,  part  and  full,  have 
gone  of  wheat  and  four  of  barley.  Barley  prices  are 
unchanged,  except  that  Chevalier  is  lower,  probably 
for  lack  of  quality.  Oats  are  held  steadily  and  there 
is  moderate  movement.  Corn  is  irregular,  much 
coming  in  bad  shape  and  dry  corn  scarce.  Rye  and 
buckwheat  are  unchanged.  Large  white  and  Bayo 
beans  are  firm,  the  former  especially  so.  Limas  are 
steady.  Bran  is  lower  and  middlings  are  weak. 
Hay  is  firmer  for  some  kinds  and  weaker  for  others; 
medium  grades  are  selling  pretty  well;  alfalfa  hay  is 
better  and  clover  hay  lower.  Beef  is  firm  at  the 
last  advance  and  mutton  is  higher.  Hogs  have 
checked  their  decline,  for  buyers  are  bidding  the 
same  rates  for  next  week,  but  the  situation  is  drag- 
ging. Eastern  markets  are  better.  Butter  is  slow 
at  former  rates — a  little  fancy  sells  well.  Cheese  is 
in  sharp  demand  with  ligh  supplies.  Fancy  eggs  are 
very  high  and  cold  storage  supplies  freely  drawn 
upon.  Poultry  is  doing  well,  except  for  turkeys, 
which  are  dragging  now,  but  expected  to  liven  up 
next  week.  All  young  fowls  are  selling  well.  Pota- 
toes are  higher  for  shipping  and  onions  are  also  ad- 
vanced; both  are  in  good  demand  for  speculation  and 
present  use.  Fine  fresh  deciduous  fruits  are  scarce 
and  high.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  weak  and  limes 
are  cheap.  Dried  apples  are  high  and  active,  but 
other  dried  fruits  are  slow.  Nuts  are  selling  pretty 
well.  Honey  is  firm  and  not  much  offering  here. 
Hops  are  dragging  and  buyers  seem  timid.  There  is 
still  demand  for  desirable  wools  and  little  in  sight. 

The  effort  to  organize  the  grain  growers  so  that 
the  crop  may  be  handled  as  a  unit  for  a  term  of 
years  on  the  basis  of  minimum  cost  of  transportation 
and  handling  is  being  pushed  in  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys.  President  Pierce  and  promoter 


Van  are  doing  some  very  strong  talking  and  are  suc- 
ceeding in  winning  the  interest  of  many  growers  and 
lessors  of  grain  lands  to  their  proposition  to  distrib- 
ute the  profits,  which  are  now  supposed  to  go  to  a 
group  of  city  shippers,  among  those  who  are  nearer 
to  the  land.  The  movement  has  not  yet,  however, 
shown  the  wide  strength  and  popularity  which  are 
essential  to  success,  and  this  is  hardly  surprising. 
All  such  undertakings  can  only  succeed  upon  a  wide 
conviction  of  the  feasibility  and  opportunity  in  united 
action,  and  it  is  a  slow  process  to  bring  the  masses 
of  the  people  to  that  state  of  mind.  It  will  require 
plenty  of  patience  and  work  to  secure  even  the  care- 
ful attention  of  all  the  people  interested.  Those  who 
have  faith  in  the  undertaking  must  not  get  discour- 
aged too  easily. 

The  dairy  school  now  in  progress  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Berkeley  is  proving  very  satisfactory  so 
far  as  the  diligence  and  progress  of  the  pupils  are 
concerned.  They  are  working  faithfully  through  the 
long  days  in  the  factory,  laboratory  and  classroom, 
and  testify  that  they  are  learning  large  lessons,  both 
in  dairy  science  and  practice.  There  are  about 
thirty-five  in  regular  attendance,  including  two 
ladies,  and  they  are  making  up  about  1500  pounds  of 
milk  a  day  into  butter  and  cheese  according  to  most 
approved  methods.  So  much  interest  and  spirit 
have  been  aroused  that  the  pupils  have  organized 
themselves  into  an  association,  which  they  propose  to 
sustain,  after  their  work  in  the  University  is  com- 
plete, for  the  promotion  of  dairy  science  in  this 
State  and  their  own  further  attainment  in  it.  The 
accommodations  for  the  school  in  the  present  build- 
ing at  Berkeley  are  rather  restricted  and  the  opera- 
tions interfere  somewhat  with  other  exercises  in 
progress  in  adjacent  lecture  rooms.  Better  quarters 
are  very  desirable  aud  will,  we  trust,  be  provided 
ere  long.  The  first  thing  to  be  demonstrated  has, 
however,  been  attained,  viz.:  the  demand  for  the  in- 
struction and  the  disposition  of  the  pupils  to  make 
good  use  of  it.  In  the  future  California  must  provide 
for  this  work,  something  as  other  dairy  States  do, 
largely  and  liberally. 

If  there  is  any  special  industry  of  the  State  which 
needs  a  union  of  effort  and  wisdom  to  bring  it  to  sat- 
isfactory condition,  it  is  the  olive  interest.  We  noted 
a  while  ago  the  effort  at  organization  which  was  be- 
gun in  southern  California.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
this  is  proceeding  promisingly.  Secretary  A.  R. 
Sprague  of  the  Southern  California  Olive  Growers' 
Association  says  the  Association  isnearing  successful 
completion.  They  have  between  2000  and  3000  acres 
signed  up  already,  although  the  movement  has  not 
been  started  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  People  are 
sending  in  their  names,  and  every  grower  who  has 
been  approached  indorses  the  proposition.  Olives 
have  sold  lately  in  southern  California  at  from  $30  to 
$35  a  ton  for  oil  and  for  from  $35  to  $45  for 
pickles.  They  formerly  sold  at  from  $45  to  $60 
for  oil  and  from  $60  to  $80  for  pickles. 
These  prices  should  be  had  again  and  thereby  secure 
moderate  returns.  Utter  lack  of  co-operation  has 
brought  about  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  The 
Association  will  not  confine  the  movement  to  south- 
ern California  alone,  but  will  extend  it  to  all  parts  of 
the  State  where  olives  are  grown.  No  doubt  the 
subject  will  come  up  strongly  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  in  this  city  the  first  week  in  December. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  programme  on  another  page, 
there  will  be  a  report  on  the  olive  outlook  by  a  spe- 
cial committee,  and  the  true  inwardness  of  the  olive 
should  be  laid  bare. 

There  are  many  other  items  in  the  programme  of 
the  coming  convention  which  fruit  growers  should 
give  heed  to.  The  programme  committee  has  done  a 
good  work,  and  if  we  mistake  not  we  shall  have  a 
meeting  which  will  surpass  even  that  of  last  year  in 
attendance  and  vigorous  action.  The  many  matters 
of  interest  in  fruit  shipping  and  in  handling  by  the 
various  growers'  associations  will  be  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  wider  understanding  of  them  must 
be  reached.  The  exceedingly  important  connection 
of  government  policies  with  our  producing  interests 
will  also  be  made  clear.  The  fact  that  the  presidents 
of  the  two  great  universities  will  occupy  the  plat- 
form the  same  afternoon  shows  that  these  leaders  in 
education  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  I 
assembly  to  the  highest  concerns  of  the  State.  We 


can  strongly  urge  all  growers  who  can  to  come  to 
San  Francisco  on  that  week  and  bring  their  wives 
and  daughters  along.  Not  only  will  all  the  proceed- 
ings be  of  interest  to  them,  but  the  fact  that  the 
ladies  are  to  have  a  half  day  all  to  themselves  should 
induce  the  women  to  appear  in  unusual  force.  Let 
us  all  come  to  the  convention,  even  if  we  have  to  eat 
Belgian  hare  for  Christmas  dinner. 

The  awakening  at  Pleasanton  last  week  on  the 
horse  interest  should  be  emulated  at  other  old  centers 
of  equine  activity.  We  should  be  breeding  more 
horses  of  the  types  now  in  wide  demand,  and  for 
which  work  California  has  exceptional  fitness.  A 
writer  for  the  Oakland  Enquirer  remarks  that  the 
demand  for  a  good  class  of  draft  horses,  roadsters 
and  animals  of  farm  work  has  been  stimulated  to  a 
considerable  degree  from  the  fact  that  military  opera- 
tions in  the  Philippines,  China  and  South  Africa  have 
drawn  largely  upon  the  available  supply  in  this 
country.  Then  the  prosperous  seasons  in  agricul- 
tural sections  have  increased  the  demand  for  work 
horses.  At  one  time  Petaluma  and  Pleasanton  were 
two  of  the  best  horse  depots  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  for  superior  draft  horses,  and  many  thorough- 
bred and  imported  Clydesdale  and  other  high- 
bred sires  were  owned  in  these  sections.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  neglect  of  this  line  of  breed- 
ing and  it  should  now  be  revived.  Nothing  could  be 
better  to  revive  interest  than  to  hold  exhibits  and 
speed  trials  and  show  everybody  that  we  still  have 
good  horses  and  ought  to  have  more  of  them.  It  is 
getting  late  for  this  year,  but  begin  early  next 
spring  and  see  how  the  horse  market  will  pick  up. 

It  seems  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  great  ser- 
vice was  done  for  the  future  of  the  California  prune 
by  the  exhibit  made  at  the  Pan-American  by  the 
Cured  Fruit  Association.  We  have  received  a  pic- 
ture of  the  cooked  prune  booth  which  was  main- 
tained, and  at  which  prunes  in  various  styles  of  the 
culinary  art  were  given  to  visitors.  How  many  were 
thus  shown  the  California  product  we  do  not  know, 
but  some  suggestion  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  were  distributed  75,000  copies  of  the  prune  re- 
cipe book  issued  by  the  Association.  These  went 
into  as  many  different  homes  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  possibly  because  of  this  exhibit  and  these 
recipe  books  not  less  that  a  million  per- 
sons have  been  made  aware  of  the  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  in  prunes  in  the  culi- 
nary line,  and  have  a  receipt  book  by  which  these 
possibilities  may  be  realized.  Knowledge  of  this  kind 
spreads  out  from  the  centers  of  prune  knowledge 
that  have  thus  been  established  in  almost  every  com- 
munity, and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  final  and 
total  influence  of  this  exhibit  and  demonstration  in 
the  use  of  prunes.  This  is  work  that  can  only  be 
done  when  the  growers  co-operate,  for  it  is  work 
that  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  all,  and  if  there  were 
no  other  reason  for  co-operation  among  the  growers 
this  would  be  a  sufficient  one. 


Inspection  and  certification  of  export  dairy  goods 
can  now  be  given  at  this  point  in  accordance  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  authorized  by  law  to  do  this  work.  Mr.  Mc- 
Arthur,  who  is  the  local  inspector  of  dairy  exports, 
can  be  found  at  114  California  street,  and  can  so 
mark  the  export  goods  which  he  finds  to  be  up  to  the 
grade  that  they  can  be  recognized  anywhere  abroad 
as  having  the  certification  of  Uncle  Sam  that  they 
are  pure  and  good.  There  has  been  trouble  abroad 
by  the  shipment  of  bad  stuff,  and  this  makes  buyers 
shy.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  to  require  such  cer- 
tification, but  those  who  handle  pure  goods  will  de- 
sire it,  and  customers  in  foreign  parts  will  soon  pass 
by  the  unmarked  goods.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
work  has  been  begun  here. 

But  there  are  other  things  centering  at  San  Jose 
as  well  as  prunes.  The  close  of  the  canning  season 
at  that  important  center  gives  a  local  statistician 
opportunity  to  present  these  interesting  summaries 
of  the  pack  of  the  several  canneries,  viz. :  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association,  190,000  cases;  Golden 
Gate  Packing  Company,  65,000  cases;  Los  Gatos  Can- 
nery, 70,000  cases;  Flickinger  Company,  35,000  cases; 
I  Pyle  Canning  Company,  30,000  cases;  Ainsley  Canning 
Company,  45,000  cases.    Total  output,  435,000  cases. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Alfalfa  Bloat  and  Straw  Sandwich. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  a  few  salient 
facts  in  regard  to  alfalfa  bloat  in  cows,  its  cause  and 
the  most  approved  methods  of  prevention  and  cure  ? 
Some  cows  of  each  herd  do  not  bloat  ?  Is  there  any 
treatment  known  that  will  improve  the  digestion  of 
the  rest  to  make  them  less  liable  to  bloat  ?  Can  al- 
falfa be  cured  with  good  hay  at  this  season — with 
heavy  dews  each  night — by  mixing  it  with  straw,  or 
otherwise  ? — M.  E.  Taylor,  Ceres. 

A  few  salient  facts  about  alfalfa  bloat  are  that  the 
bloating  is  due  to  distension  of  the  stomach  by  the 
gas  resulting  from  fermentation  of  the  forage  which 
has  been  swallowed  in  excess  of  the  digestive  capac- 
ity of  the  animal ;  that  some  cows  are  more  voracious 
than  others  and,  therefore,  get  into  trouble;  that  all 
animals  are  apt  to  overeat  when  they  are  quickly 
changed  from  dry  to  green  feed;  that  alfalfa  is  more 
likely  to  ferment  when  it  is  wet  when  eaten,  and  will 
seldom  bloat  when  it  is  cut  and  allowed  to  wilt  before 
stock  are  allowed  to  eat  it;  that  bloating  is  less 
likely  to  occur  when  the  stock  has  access  to  straw, 
or  other  dry  feed,  as  well  as  to  alfalfa;  that  the  pre- 
vention of  bloating  is  promoted  by  putting  stock  upon 
it  for  a  very  short  time  at  first,  and  not  when  they 
are  very  hungry;  that  animals  can  be  relieved  of  the 
inflating  gas,  sometimes  by  simple  devices,  such  as 
pushing  a  smooth  hose  well  greased  down  the  throat 
into  the  stomach,  through  which  the  gas  will  escape, 
or  by  putting  a  stick  of  wood  in  the  mouth,  like  a  bit, 
with  strings  from  the  ends  of  the  stick  to  the  horns, 
so  that  the  gas  will  escape  while  the  cow  is  strug- 
gling to  get  the  bit  out  of  her  open  mouth  ;  that  in 
severe  cases  the  safety  of  the  animal  depends  upon 
the  wise  use  of  a  narrow  knifeblade,  or  a  trocar  and 
canula,  by  which  an  incision  is  made  through  the  hide 
into  the  paunch  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape  that  way. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  salient  facts  about  bloat.  As 
for  mixing  alfalfa  and  straw  in  alternate  layers,  it  is 
a  good  practice  and  will  save  both  the  alfalfa  and  the 
straw,  for  the  cattle  will  eat  both  up  clean. 

Bulb  and  Seed  Growing  in  California. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  lately  arrived  from  England 
and  have  thought  of  taking  up  bulb  and  flower  seed 
growing.  Can  such  things  be  profitably  grown 
here  ? — Reader,  Los  Angeles  county. 

Bulb  growing  in  California  for  export  has  already 
received  considerable  attention,  and  almost  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  are  being  grown  by  different  parties  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
any  comprehensive  statement  of  the  matter  in  this 
connection;  the  details  have  appeared  in  our  columns 
from  time  to  time  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  have  been  many  disappointments  and  failures, 
for  it  is  a  business  requiring  full  knowledge,  enthusi- 
astic devotion  and  a  great  deal  of  business  sense.  It 
should  not  be  carelessly  undertaken,  and  not  on  a 
large  scale  at  first.  Flower  seed  growing  is  also 
receiving  wide  attention  in  California,  and  very  large 
amounts  are  grown  here  under  contract  with  East- 
ern growers  or  for  wholesale  in  Eastern  markets. 
The  chief  region  where  such  seeds  ^^.re  grown  are 
Gilroy  and  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  county,  and  Arroyo 
Grande,  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  Flower  seeds  of 
very  high  class  from  selected  varieties  and  from 
hybrids  are  also  grown  iu  Ventura  county.  Thus 
you  will  see  that  the  matter  which  you  have  in  hand 
has  been  under  consideration  for  a  great  many  years 
and  considerable  attainment  has  already  been  se- 
cured. It  would  be  well  for  you  to  give  as  much 
time  as  you  can  to  personal  visitation  of  seed  farms 
to  learn  the  local  needs  and  in  that  way  probably 
save  yourself  very  considerable  experimentation 
which  others  have  already  carried  on  at  consider- 
able cost.  ^ 

Early  Pruning  of  Vines. 

To  THE  Editor: — Can  a  vineyard  be  harmed  by 
pruning  as  early  as  Nov.  20,  providing  the  foliage 
has  been  stripped  off  by  sheep  or  by  frost? — Vine 
Grower,  Elk  Grove. 

It  is  a  fact  of  quite  wide  observation  that  pruning 
vines  very  early  induces  them  to  make  an  early  start 
in  the  spring,  and  in  many  places  this  early  start 
renders  them  very  liable  to  injury  by  frost.  Other- 
wise there  is  no  harm  to  be  expected  by  pruning  at 
this  date.  Because  of  this  early  starting  of  the 
vines  some  growers  in  frosty  localities  are  now 
pruning  much  later  in  the  season  than  they  formerly 


did.  You  will  have  to  determine  for  yourself  whether 
this  consideration  is  of  particular  moment  with  you. 

Early  Budding  in  the  Mojave  Region. 

To  THE  Editor: — You  make  the  suggestion  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Nov.  16  of  the  desirability 
of  earlier  budding  of  almonds  in  this  dry  region, 
where  nearly  all  buds  fail,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  pre- 
caution, if  put  in  from  July  to  September.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  two  years  ago  5000  trees  were 
budded  in  March  and  April,  and  all  the  buds  grew, 
but  were  killed  by  the  frosts  of  May.  How  does  this 
affect  your  proposition  ? — Reader,  Manzana. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  this  additional  point.  The 
fact  that  so  many  buds  took  well  in  the  spring,  while, 
as  our  correspondent  stated  last  week,  nearly  all 
failed  from  July  to  September,  shows  clearly  that 
the  budding  must  be  done,  as  we  stated,  earlier  in 
the  season,  while  there  is  good  sap  flow,  and  in  ad- 
vance of  the  extreme  heat  and  drouth  of  midsummer 
in  that  trying  region.  If  buds  can  be  made  to  stick 
and  start  well  then,  so  much  is  gained.  It  seems  as 
though  March  and  April  are  too  early.  If  it  could 
be  done  early  in  May  the  buds  might  attach  well  and 
tender  growth  would  start  a  little  later — too  late, 
perhaps,  to  be  caught  by  frost,  and  still  early  enough 
to  make  a  durable  growth.  If,  however,  the  budding 
must  be  done  so  early  that  frost  may  come,  the  buds 
must  be  protected  from  frost,  if  need  be,  by  loose 
wrapping  with  some  fibrous  material  like  straw, 
yucca  leaves  or  anything  else  that  may  be  available. 
Probably  only  quite  a  thin  covering  will  be  enough  to 
protect  the  young  growth.  This  would  seem  to  be 
the  solution  of  budding  operations  where  the  soil  is 
so  dry  that  the  sap  is  scant  in  midsummer,  and 
where  there  are  likely  to  be  hot,  dry  winds  which 
will  prevent  the  attachment  of  the  bud  to  the  stock. 
Probably  budding  can  be  done  at  th:.t  season  of  the 
year  in  the  ordinary  way  and  the  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulties lies  more  in  the  time  of  inserting  the  buds 
than  in  expensive  methods  of  tying  with  waxed 
bands,  etc. 

The  Imperial  Epineuse. 

To  THE  Editor: — Have  you  yet  heard  of  any  objec- 
tions to  the  Imperial  Epineuse  prune  ?  I  have  heard 
that  they  get  black  at  the  pit  and  are  therefore  not 
desired  by  prune  buyers.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  must 
dig  mine  up  and  plant  some  other  kind  of  tree.— 
Subscriber,  Winters. 

We  have  not  heard  of  discoloration  where  the  fruit 
was  dried  under  favorable  conditions,  but  there  is 
complaint  of  the  difficulty  of  drying  so  large  a  prune 
so  late  in  the  season,  and  unhandsome  fruit  resulting 
from  unfavorable  weather  which  is  likely  to  be  then 
encountered.  In  the  Winters  region,  however,  the 
ripening  ought  to  be  earlier  and  the  weather  usually 
better  for  drying  than  in  the  coast  valleys.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  experience  with  this  variety  in  differ- 
ent localities.  How  does  it  compare  in  all  respects 
with  the  Sugar  prune  ? 

Lawn  Grasses. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  wish  to  make  a  small  lawn  on  a 
soil  of  mixed  adobe  sand  and  humus,  easily  worked. 
It  is  near  Tomales  bay,  and  we  have  much  fog  and 
moist  air.  Which  is  the  best  grass,  and  will  it  suc- 
ceed without  irrigation  ? — Reader,  Marshall,  Marin 
county. 

The  most  satisfactory  lawn  grass  for  situations 
near  the  coast,  and  where  generous  watering  and 
frequent  cutting  will  be  given,  is  Kentucky  blue 
grass.  The  Australian  rye  grass  will  quickly  pro- 
duce a  good  verdure  and  will  look  respectable  with 
less  water.  The  tendency  of  the  rye  grass,  however, 
is  to  become  more  coarse  and  bunchy,  and  never  has 
the  beauty  of  the  blue  grass  lawn.  Whichever  of 
these  grasses  you  choose  to  use,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  add  white  clover.  The  seedsmen  will  give  you  the 
amount  of  grass  and  clover  combined,  if  you  will  send 
him  the  approximate  area  which  you  wish  to  put  into 
lawn.  ^ 

Growing  Horse  Beans. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  wish  to  plant  a  few  acres  of 
horse  beans,  such  as  the  Portuguese  raise,  and  would 
like  to  know  the  best  way  to  plant — broadcast  or  in 
drills,  and  if  in  drills,  how  far  apart  ?  Would  it  do 
to  drop  them  in  the  furrow  behind  the  plow  about 
every  third  or  second  furrow,  planting  about  30 
inches  between  rows — the  beans  about  6  inches  in  the 
row  ?  I  have  raised  them  in  the  garden  and  they 
yield  well,  and  wish  to  try  them  as  a  field  crop  for 
hog  feed. — Hoo  Rancher,  Sea  View,  Sonoma  countv. 

The  method  you  propose  is  very  good.  They  should 


be  grown  in  rows  and  kept  clean  with  a  cultivator. 
You  will  get  a  much  better  crop.  Do  not  cover  too 
deeply  at  this  time  of  the  year,  especially  if  the  soil 
is  at  all  heavy. 

Macaroni  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  you  some  seeds.  Can 
you  tell  me  through  the  columns  of  your  paper  what 
they  are  and  what  they  are  good  for  ? — Reader, 
Merced. 

The  seed  is  one  of  the  macaroni  wheats  which  we 
hear  so  much  about  nowadays.  It  is  a  hard,  glutinous 
wheat,  slab-sided  like  a  shoepeg.  It  is  the  type  of 
wheat  which  it  is  said  France  and  Italy  wish  to  buy 
for  macaroni  makinsr. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endintf 
November  18,  1901. 

ALEXANDER  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Weather  conditions  have  been  nearly  normal  during 
the  week.  Light  rain  has  fallen  in  some  sections.  The 
rain  of  the  preceding  week  was  very  beneficial  to  early 
grain  and  pasturage,  and  in  some  places  enabled  farmers 
to  resume  plowing  and  seeding.  Grain  is  making  good 
progress,  and  green  feed  is  becoming  abundant.  Sugar 
beet  harvest  is  not  yet  completed.  The  heavy  crop  ot 
hay  in  San  Benito  county  is  nearly  all  baled,  and  the 
warehouses  are  full.  Vine  planting  is  in  progress  in 
Napa  county.  String  beans  and  tomatoes  are  on  the 
vines  in  the  vicinity  of  Calistoga,  and  have  not  been  in- 
jured by  frost.  Apple  drying  is  nearly  completed.  Corn 
harvest  is  progressing;  there  is  a  fair  crop  of  good  qual- 
ity. No  damage  was  done  by  light  frosts  at  Peachland 
on  the  11th  and  12th. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cooler  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
light  frosts  in  some  localities.  The  rain  of  last  week  and 
light  showers  toward  the  close  of  the  present  week  have 
been  of  great  benefit.  Early  sown  grain  is  growing 
rapidly  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  Green  feed  is 
abundant.  Plowing  and  sowing  are  progressing  rap- 
idly, with  indications  of  a  large  acreage  of  grain.  Or- 
chards are  in  good  condition,  and  pruning  continues.  A 
large  crop  of  excellent  oranges  is  being  gathered  in 
Butte  county,  and  shipments  are  being  made  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  Olive  picking  and  pickling  are  pro- 
gressing. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Cool,  cloudy  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week  in 
most  sections,  with  heavy  fogs  and  dews.  Light  frosts 
have  occurred  in  some  localities,  and  heavy  frosts  in 
others,  but  no  damage  has  resulted.  Rain  fell  through- 
out the  valley  toward  the  close  of  the  week,  but  it  was 
too  light  to  be  of  much  benefit  except  in  a  few  places. 
Early  sown  grain  is  making  good  growth  and  pasturage 
is  becoming  plentiful.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progress- 
ing, with  prospects  of  a  large  acreage  of  wheat  and 
barley.  Egyptian  corn  harvest  is  in  progress.  Cattle 
are  in  good  condition.  Late  grapes  are  going  to  the 
wineries,  and  heavy  shipments  of  dried  fruits,  hay  and 
grain  are  being  made.    Orange  picking  is  progressing. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  clear  and  cool,  with 
fogs  along  the  coast.  Rain  during  the  preceding  week 
was  of  great  benefit  to  orchards,  pasturage,  volunteer 
grain  and  celery.  Beans  have  not  been  so  seriously  dam- 
aged by  rain  as  anticipated,  and  a  late  estimate  places 
the  loss  at  about  10%.  The  celery  crop  will  be  heavy 
and  of  good  quality.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progress- 
ing. Green  feed  is  becoming  plentiful.  Potatoes  are 
looking  well.  Oranges  are  coloring  rapidly  and  are  gen- 
erally in  good  condition,  though  there  are  some  reports 
of  splitting. 

Eureka  Summary.— Rain  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
benefited  grain  and  pasturage.  Plowing  is  progressing 
satisfactorily.  Some  localities  report  a  large  acreage 
seeded.    Crops  are  nearly  all  gathered. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Pair,  growing  weather 
followed  rain.  Grass  and  volunteer  grain  are  growing 
rapidly.  The  soil  is  in  fine  condition.  Plowing  proceeds 
expeditiously.  Oranges  are  coloring  fast;  splitting  con- 
tinues.   Some  shipments  for  holiday  trade. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  Uniteid  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


Why  Vines  Died  in  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

By  F.  T.  Bior-ETTi  AND  E.  n.  TwiGHT  in  Bulletin  134  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

In  accordance  with  directions  by  Director  E.  W. 
Hilgard,  we  have  examined  the  vineyards  of  Santa 
Clara  with  the  object  of  determining  the  cause  of  the 
failure  and  death  of  a  large  number  of  vines  in  parts 
of  that  county  during  the  last  three  years.  It  is  not 
possible  at  present  to  give  a  completely  satisfactory 
explanation  for  such  serious  and  widespread  damage 
as  has  occurred,  but  our  observations  seem  to  prove 
conclusively  two  propositions:  First,  that  the  dying 
vines  exhibit  symptoms  differing  materially  from 
those  shown  by  the  vines  in  southern  California  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  Anaheim  disease;  and,  second, 
that  whether  or  not  there  be  some  "unknown  influ- 
ence" at  work,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Newton  B. 
Pierce,  the  real,  determining  factor  is  the  deficiency 
of  rainfall  during  the  years  1897-1900. 

Area  and  General  Character. — The  dying  of 
vines  without  perceptible  adequate  cause  during  the 
last  three  years  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  Similar 
cases  have  been  reported  and  investigated  over  a 
wide  area  extending  from  the  northern  part  of  So- 
noma county,  to  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
the  Santa  Clara  valley,  and  including  nearly  all  the 
older  vineyard  districts  within  these  limits.  The 
only  peculiarity  of  the  cases  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  is  their  number,  extending  in 
many  cases  to  every  vine  in  a  vineyard.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  injured  and  dead  vines  is  not  in  any 
of  the  cases  examined  such  as  to  suggest  an  infectious 
parasitic  cause.  In  some  instances  single  vines 
failed  and  died  sporadically  where  the  main  bulk  of 
the  vineyard  was  in  fair  condition,  and  a  dead  vine 
was  usually  surrounded  by  vines  which  were  ap- 
parently healthy. 

Nati  re  of  Injury. — In  most  of  these  sporadic 
cases  examined  the  dying  vine  was  found  to  have 
been  severely  injured  in  some  way,  usually  by  cutting 
off  large  branches  at  the  pruning  and  thus  causing 
large  wounds.  Vines  of  this  kind  when  split  open 
were  found  to  be  more  or  less  decayed  in  the  middle, 
and  many  were  quite  hollow.  In  a  report  made  last 
year  on  the  same  subject  this  decay  of  the  interior 
of  the  trunk  was  suggested  as  the  cause  of  death  in 
some  cases.  This  year,  however,  though  in  some 
vineyards  the  hollow  vines  have  continued  to  fail  and 
die,  in  others  they  have  recovered.  This  indicates 
that,  though  the  wood  decay  may  have  contributed 
to  the  effect,  it  is  not  the  only  nor  indeed  the  chief 
cause. 

The  accompanying  photograph  (see  first  page) 
illustrates  the  injury  done  by  the  cutting  off  of  a 
large  branch.  The  large  wound  could  not  heal  over, 
and  allowed  a  large  amount  of  wood  to  dry  out. 
There  is  a  hole  made  by  a  boring  insect,  which  al- 
lowed the  entrance  of  moisture  and  of  white  ants, 
and  favored  the  growth  of  wood-rot  fungi.  The  stem 
of  this  vine  was  found,  on  being  split,  to  be  quite 
hollow  nearly  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
general  appearance  of  vines  of  this  kind  is  shown  by 
a  photograph  of  one  of  these  vines  in  contrast  with 
the  perfectly  healthy  appearance  of  the  neighboring 
vine. 

Nature  of  Soil. — Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  cases 
occurred  in  gravelly  soil,  and  the  more  gravelly  the 
soil  the  more  numerous  and  serious  the  cases.  Soil 
borings  in  the  most  badly  affected  vineyards  showed 
a  layer  of  many  feet  of  coarse  gravel,  commencing  at 
2  or  3  feet  from  the  surface.  In  attempting  to  irri- 
gate in  these  places  the  growers  had  much  difficulty 
in  causing  the  water  to  flow  to  all  parts  of  the  vine- 
yard. A  large  stream  of  water  would  take  many 
hours  in  passing  a  few  yards,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tremely leachy  nature  of  the  soil,  which  allowed  the 
water  to  escape  downward. 

AoE  OF  Vines.— It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  the 
dying  vines  are  young.  All  the  vineyards  examined 
which  were  less  than  eight  years  old  showed  no  indi- 
cations of  failing  or  dying.  All  cases  of  young  vines 
failing  which  were  examined  were  plainly  due  to  lack 
of  cultivation,  phylloxera,  sunburn,  or  other  well 
known  and  adequate  causes. 

Another  fact  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection 
is  that  the  old  vines  which  were  grafted  just  before 
the  three  dry  years,  are  now  nearly  or  quite  healthy. 
In  one  vineyard  a  block  of  old  Mataro  grafted  with 
Verdal  about  1896  shows  strong  growth  and  no  signs 
of  failing,  while  a  contiguous  block  of  the  same  va- 
riety and  age,  but  ungrafted,  is  practically  dead. 

Behavior  of  Different  Varieties. — A  great  deal 
of  difference  was  everywhere  noted  in  the  behavior  of 
different  varieties  of  vines.  The  most  seriously  af- 
fected were  Mataro,  Zinfandel,  Rose  of  Peru,  Mission, 
Emperor  and  Burger.  Varieties  less  affected  were 
Grenache,  Muscat  and  Verdal.  These  three  varie- 
ties, in  many  cases  where  they  looked  very  bad  last 
year  and  even  this  spring,  appear  to  be  recovering. 
Other  varieties  show  little  or  no  damage.  The  chief 
of  these  noticed  were  Trousseau,  Cabernet-Sauvignon, 


Pinot  (?),  Verdot,  Robin  noir  and  Herbemont.  This 
list  indicates  that  the  heaviest  bearers  are  the  most 
seriouslj'  affected  and  that  all  the  immune  varieties 
are  light  bearers.  This  difference  in  varieties  was 
so  marked  that  several  Trousseau  vines  growing  in  a 
Mataro  block  were  apparently  perfectly  healthy  and 
vigorous,  while  the  Mataro  were  all  dead.  This  is 
shown  in  the  photograph.  The  recovery  of  less  sus- 
ceptible varieties,  such  as  Grenache,  was  in  several 
cases  very  remarkable.  Two  adjacent  blocks,  one  of 
Grenache  and  the  other  of  Mataro,  showed  a  re- 
markable contrast  when  examined  in  August  of  this 
year.  Both  blocks  had  made  very  short  growth  in 
1900,  but  this  year  all  the  Mataro  were  dead,  while 
none,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  of  the  Grenache  had 
died,  and  though  the  block  had  looked  sickly  in  the 
spring,  when  examined  in  August  it  showed  a  fine 
growth  of  luxuriant  foliage. 
To  recapitulate;  the  main  facts  ascertained  are: 

1.  All  the  dying  vines  are  old. 

2.  All  the  serious  cases  are  in  gravelly  soil. 

3.  The  varieties  most  injured  are  all  heavy  bearers. 

4.  Vines  grafted  before  the  drought  are  healthy. 

5.  Vines  showing  serious  mechanical  injuries  suc- 
cumb first. 

6.  Vines  which  have  not  become  too  weak  appear 
now  to  be  recovering. 

Causes. — These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  we  can 
ascribe  the  failure  of  the  vines  to  a  general  cause 
acting  over  the  whole  district;  a  cause,  however, 
which  was  only  effective  where  supplemented  by  one 
or  more  contributory  conditions.  These  conditions 
are: 

1.  Excessively  gravelly  soil. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  the  variety  of  vine,  due  proba- 
bly to  heavy  bearing  and  perhaps  to  some  peculiarity 
of  wood  and  foliage,  or  roots. 

3.  Large  wounds  made  in  pruning. 

4.  Age  of  the  vine. 

5.  Severe  cutting  back  of  the  young  growth  by 
severe  frosts. 

The  general  cause  seems  to  be  the  combined  effect 
of  the  heavy  crops  of  1896  and  1897  and  the  four 
years  of  drought  which  followed. 

Rainfall  and  Crops.— The  following  statistical 
table,  made  up  from  data  furnished  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  by  two  of  the  largest  vine  growers  in 
the  most  seriously  affected  districts,  fortifies  the 
above  position: 


relation  of  precipitation  and  irrigation  to 

CROP,  IN  vineyards  IN  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY. 


Precipi- 
tation 

at  Santa 
Clara. 

Crop  on  Vineyards 
at  West  Side. 

A      1  B 
(300  acre8)l(170  acres) 

Departure 
from 
Normal 
Rainfall. 

Inches. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Inches. 

1896  

19.51 

1,413 

-1-3.24 

1897  

11.82 

1,883 

d'sOO 

—4.45 

1898  

8.13 

500 

d  215 

—8.14 

1899  

16.56 

0  449 

d  93 

—  .71 

1900  

13.15 

b  315 

c  94 

—3.12 

(a)  Irrigated  thirty-five  acres. 

(b)  Irrigated  300  acres. 

(c)  Irrigated  seventy  acres  in  February.  From  fifty 
acres  of  the  irrigated  land  were  obtained  forty-nine  tons 
of  grapes,  and  from  the  remainder  of  the  vineyard  only 
forty-five  tons.  This  indicates  about  one  ton  per  acre 
on  the  irrigated  and  about  one-quarter  ton  per  acre  on 
the  unirrigated  portion. 

(d)  Estimated  from  the  wine  produced. 

If  the  figures  given  for  these  two  vineyards  are  typ- 
ical, which  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  they 
may  help  us  to  find  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  death  of 
the  vines  without  taking  refuge  behind  the  mysteri- 
ous and  highly  unsatisfactory  Anaheim  disease.  In 

1896  the  vines  bore  a  large  crop,  but  were  supplied 
with  sufficient  water  by  a  rainfall  of  3  inches  above 
the  normal.    They  therefore  entered  the  season  of 

1897  healthy,  but  probably  not  with  an  excess  of  re- 
serve food  material  laid  up  in  the  stems  and  roots; 
for  the  weakening  effect  which  a  heavy  crop  often 
has  upon  a  plant  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nutri- 
ment which  it  absorbs  and  assimilates  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  is  nearly  all  utilized  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit,  and  little  is  stored  for  use  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  spring  growth  of  a  plant  is  all 
due  to  this  reserve  food,  and  is  the  weaker  the  less 
of  this  reserve  it  has  to  draw  upon.  Usually  a  year 
of  heavy  bearing  is  followed  by  a  year  of  light  bear- 
ing, during  which  the  plant  is  able  to  recuperate  by 
utilizing  the  food  assimilated  during  the  year  for 
building  up  its  vegetative  organs  and  for  replenish- 
ing its  depleted  reserve.  During  the  season  follow- 
ing the  heavy  crop  of  1896,  however,  the 
weather  conditions  were  evidently  such  as  to 
force  the  vines  to  expend  all  their  resources 
in  the  production  of  the  phenomenally  large  crop 
of  1897.  How  exceptionally  large  this  crop  was 
upon  the  vines  which  are  now  dying  is  not 
quite  indicated  by  the  table  above,  which  includes 
the  crop  from  all  varieties  and  ages  of  vines.  The 
crop  on  the  old  vines  of  heavy-bearing  varieties 
which  are  now  dead  was  doubtless  much  in  excess  of 
the  indicated  average.    At  the  same  time  that  this 


severe  drain  was  being  made  upon  them  there  was  a 
shortage  of  over  4  inches  in  the  annual  rainfall.  It 
is  practically  certain,  therefore,  that  these  vines 
were  obliged  to  start  the  year  1898  with  empty 
storehouses,  and  the  rainfall  of  that  year  being  just 
half  the  normal,  the  vines  not  only  bore  very  little, 
but  were  unable  to  obtain  nutriment  sufficient  to 
satisfy  their  vegetative  needs  and  to  nourish  their 
permanent  organs — roots,  stems  and  canes. 

The  next  year,  1899,  therefore,  they  commenced  to 
fall  and  some  of  them  to  die.  In  1900  still  more  died, 
while  in  1901,  the  present  year,  the  largest  mortality 
of  all  occurred.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  clear  why 
the  mortality  should  be  greatest  in  the  later  years 
when  the  deficiency  of  rain  was  less  than  in  1898,  the 
year  of  the  greatest  drought.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  a  lack  of  water  may  affect  a 
plant  in  two  ways:  If  it  occurs  at  a  time  when  the 
plant  is  in  vigorous  growth  and  full  leaf  the  plant  is 
injured  or  killed  by  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
water  in  its  cells  and  tissues,  due  to  the  excess  of 
evaporation  from  the  leaves  over  the  absorption  by 
the  root  hairs.  In  this  case  the  plant  dies  of  thirst 
and  dies  suddenly  at  the  time  of  the  drought.  If 
there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  chronic  deficiency  of 
water  in  the  soil,  commencing  in  the  winter  before 
the  plant  commences  to  grow,  the  result  is  simply  a 
small,  weak  growth  of  foliage,  insufficient  to  supply 
food  for  the  needs  of  the  stem  and  roots.  The  roots 
thus  having  a  restricted  food  supply  fail  to  grow 
with  normal  vigor  and  in  turn  fail  to  supply  the  rest 
of  the  plant  with  the  soil  nutrients  which  it  is  their 
function  to  collect.  We  have  in  this  latter  case  not 
so  much  injury  from  thirst  as  gradual  starvation, 
which  is  slower  in  its  action,  and  probably,  when 
several  dry  seasons  follow  each  other,  cumulative,  as 
the  reserve  food  supply  becomes  each  year  more  de- 
pleted until  the  plant  dies. 

Summary. — This,  then,  seems  to  us  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  death  of  vines  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  stated  in  a  few  words  :  Slow  starvation,  due 
to  excessive  prolonged  drought  following  two  excep- 
tionally heavy  crops.  That  some  vines  have  died  and 
others  have  lived  is  due,  as  we  have  shown,  to  co- 
operating influences,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  variety  of  grape,  the  age  of 
the  vines,  and  the  exhausting  effect  of  late  spring 
frosts  in  certain  vineyards. 

The  objection  to  the  drought  theory  which  has  been 
made — that  irrigated  vines  have  suffered  as  much  as 
unirrigated — does  not  appear  to  be  valid,  as,  in  all 
the  cases  which  we  could  find,  the  irrigation  was  ap- 
plied too  late.  Very  little  irrigation  was  practiced 
until  1899,  and  then  only  upon  the  worst  vineyards 
where  the  vines  were  already  injured  beyond  redemp- 
tion. The  irrigation,  to  have  been  effective,  should 
have  been  given  during  the  winter  of  1897-98,  the 
season  of  greatest  drought,  and  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  two  years  of  abnormally  heavy  crops.  This 
would  have  insured  the  strong  growth  of  foliage 
during  the  following  summer  needed  to  repair  the 
drain  of  the  preceding  years  and  to  replenish  the 
depleted  stores  of  reserve  food  supply  in  the  trunk  and 
branches.  That  irrigation  was  of  some  value,  even 
when  practiced  late,  is  indicated  by  the  record  of 
vineyard  B  in  the  foregoing  table,  which  shows  that 
the  irrigated  portion  of  the  vineyard  produced  four 
times  the  crop  per  acre  produced  by  the  unirrigated 
portion,  though  the  amount  of  water  used  was  only 
about  3  inches,  or  just  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
shortage  in  rainfall  of  the  year. 

Young  vs.  Old  Vines. — The  immunity  of  young 
vines,  and  of  old  vines  which  had  been  grafted  about 
1897,  is  explicable  on  the  theory  that  they  were  en- 
abled to  withstand  the  drought  because  they  did  not 
bear  in  1897  and  were  thus  saved  the  drain  of  that 
heavy  crop.  The  same  reason  may  account  to  some 
extent  for  the  immunity  of  certain  light-bearing  vari- 
eties. That  vines  on  other  soils  and  in  other  locali- 
ties have  escaped  the  destruction  that  has  overtaken 
the  West  Side  varieties  is  due  doubtless  to  the  fact 
that  the  three  destructive  factors  of  drought,  heavy 
bearing  and  leachy  soil  have  not  elsewhere  been  so 
great  nor  simultaneous. 

Not  Anaheim  Disease. — The  reasons  which  have 
led  us  to  reject  as  unproven  the  theory  which 
ascribes  the  death  of  the  vines  to  the  Anaheim  dis- 
ease are  based  upon  the  divergence  of  the  symptoms 
from  those  which  distinguish  that  disease,  as  charac- 
terized in  Bulletin  2  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable 
Pathology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
entitled  "  The  California  Vine  Disease,"  by  Newton 
B.  Pierce.  This  pamphlet  must  be  considered  as  the 
highest  authority  on  this  disease,  as  it  is  almost  the 
only,  or,  at  least,  the  most  complete  and  voluminous, 
publication  on  the  subject. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ANAHEIM  DISEASE.— MiSSion 

more  susceptible  than  Mataro  or  Zinfandel. 

Vines  in  shade  of  trees  less  rapidly  affected. 

Grafting  the  vines  does  not  save  them. 

Cuttings  from  affected  vines  which  show  the  disease 
die  as  soon  as  the  parent  vines. 

Rotting  of  the  roots  is  a  constant  symptom. 

CHARACTERISTICS    SHOWN    BY    DYING    VINES  IN 

Santa  Clara  Valley.— Mataro  and  Zinfandel  have 
died  more  generally  than  the  Mission. 

Vine  near  trees  have  suffered  as  much  or  more  than 
others. 

All  the  recently  grafted  vineyards  are  healthy. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  cuttings  taken 
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during  the  last  two,  three  and  four  years  from  Mataro 
and   Mission   vines  which  are  now  dead  have  been 
planted,  or  grafted  on  phylloxera-resistant  (stock-,  and 
have  now  resulted  in  vigorous,  healthy  vines. 
Roots  of  most  of  the  injured  vines  ate  sound. 

To  these  contrasts  should  be  added  the  apparent 
recovery  of  Grenache  vines,  which  were  badly  af- 
fected last  year  and  this  spring,  but  which  in  August 
were  making  a  vigorous,  healthy  growth.  Though 
Mr.  Pierce  may  not  make  the  statement  definitely, 
the  impression  left,  on  reading  his  publications  on 
the  Anaheim  disease,  is  that  it  is  cumulative  and  pro- 
gressive, and  that  the  attacked  vines  never  recover. 

These  contrasts  prove  either  that  the  Anaheim 
disease  is  not  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  Santa 
Clara  vines,  or  that  the  characterization  of  the  dis- 
ease as  given  in  the  publication  above  referred  to 
must  be  profoundly  modified  to  include  the  symptoms 
exhibited  by  these  vines.  There  is,  however,  no  rea- 
son to  suggest  the  Anaheim  disease  if,  as  seems  at 
least  very  probable,  the  causes  here  outlined  are  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  observed  effects. 

Practical  Lessons. — This  serious  disaster  con- 
tains two  important  practical  lessons  to  horticultur- 
ists, and  especially  to  vineyardists  :  First,  the  neces- 
sity of  having  on  hand  means  for  supplementing  a 
deficient  rainfall,  even  in  what  are  usually  considered 
the  non-irrigating  districts  ;  second,  the  importance 
of  choosing  varieties  adapted  to  special  locations, 
soils  and  climates.  This  question  of  adaptation  is 
particularly  important  to  grape  growers  who  are 
planting  phylloxera-resistant  stock,  as  all  the  good 
and  thoroughly  resistant  vines  are  comparatively 
limited  in  their  range  of  adaptability.  Wherever 
new  vines  are  planted  in  the  devastated  area  it 
would  be  extremely  unwise  to  plant  any  variety 
which  has  not  well-proved  drought-resisting  quali- 
ties. The  resistant  vines  which  have  shown  the  best 
results  so  far  on  the  west  side  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  are  Rupestris  St.  George,  Rupestris  Martin 
and  Champini.  The  last  has  thriven  almost  or  quite 
as  well  as  the  two  Rupestris  varieties,  but  unless  it 
shows  marked  superiority  in  some  other  way  the 
others  are  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  their  supe- 
rior phylloxera-resistant  qualities  and  the  greater 
ease  with  which  they  root. 
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state  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  twenty-sixth  State  Convention  of  Fruit  Grow- 
ers of  California  will  convene  at  San  Francisco,  in 
Pioneer  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  on  Tuesday,  December  3,  1901,  and 
continue  in  session  four  days.  A  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  all  fruit  growers,  and  others  interested 
in  horticulture  and  kindred  pursuits,  to  be  present 
and  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  branch  of  the  indus- 
try will  be  represented. 

There  ai-e  many  problems  that  confront  orchard- 
ists  that  can  only  be  solved  by  the  combined  wisdom 
and  energy  of  the  great  body  of  fruit  growers  work- 
ing in  harmony.  Subjects  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  fruit  industry  in  general  will.be  considered, 
and  all  interested  should  take  an  active  part  in  the 
matter  and  attend. 

All  fruit  exchanges,  associations,  Granges  and 
other  associations  of  producers  are  requested  to  send 
representatives  to  this  convention. 

The  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  will  issue 
excursion  tickets  to  all  persons  going  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  returning,  at  reduced  rates,  from  all  points 
on  their  lines  to  San  Francisco,  provided  a  receipt 
for  the  ticket  purchased  be  taken  at  starting  point. 
The  programme  is  given  herewith  in  full : 
Tuesday,  December  3,  9:30  a.  m. — Organization  of 
the  convet-tion  ;  address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  James 
D.  Phelan,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  ;  annual  address 
by  Hon.  EUwood  Cooper,  president ;  observations 
made  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  by  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Mills  of  San  Francisco  ;  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, routine  business,  etc. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  1:30  o'clock.  —  Distribution, 
transportation,  marketing  fruits  and  fruit  products. 
Report  of  the  California  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Asso- 
ciation, by  H.  Weinstock  ;  "  Distribution  of  Fruits," 
by  A.  H.  Naftzger  of  Los  Angeles,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  California  Citrus 
Fruit  Exchange  ;  "  Outlook  for  the  Prune  Industry," 
by  William  H.  Aiken  ;  "Future  Trade  Possibilities  in 
Canned  and  Dried  Fruits,"  by  Isidor  Jacobs;  "The 
Deciduous  Fruit  Outlook  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley," 
by  I.  H.  Thomas. 

Wednesday,  December  4,  9:30  a.  m. — Organization 
and  co-operation  ;  "  The  Cured  Fruit  Association  and 
What  It  Has  Accomplished,"  by  T.  N.  Woods; 
"  Work'of  the  California  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange,"  by 
A.  R.  Sprague  ;  "  The  Raisin  Industry;  "  "  The  Wine 
Industry,  Its  Future,"  etc.,  by  W.  J.  Hotchkiss  ;  dis- 
cussion. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  1:30  o'clock. — Report  of  the 
permanent  committee  on  transportation  ;  continua- 
tion of  the  discussion  on  distribution  and  the  co-oper- 
ative systems  now  operating  ;  railroad  facilities,  etc. 

Thursday,  December  5,  9:30  a.  m. — "Advancement 


of  Women  in  Agricultural  Pursuits,"  by  Mrs.  Emma 
Shafter  Howard.  The  morning  to  be  devoted  to  the 
ladies  for  talks  and  essays  on  horticulture  and  flori- 
culture. 

Thursday  afternoon,  1:30  o'clock.— "  Importance 
of  the  Work  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,"  by 
President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University 
of  California  ;  "Selection,  Natural  and  Artificial,"  by 
President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University;  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Olive 
Prospect,"  by  General  N.  P.  Chipman  ;  "  The  Evils 
of  Present  Methods  in  Selling  the  Olive  and  the  Rem- 
edy," by  C.  A.  Washburn  of  Los  Angeles. 

Thursday  evening,  7:30  o'clock.— " The  Fig,"  by 
Dr.  Gustav.  Eisen  ;  "The  Orange  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia," by  J.  W.  Jeffery;  "The  Orange  in  Northern 
California,"  by  D.  H.  Murray;  "The  Almond,"  by 
Hon.  Alden  Anderson  ;  "The  Walnut,  Its  Future," 
etc.,  by  F.  E.  Kellogg  ;  discussion. 

Friday,  December  6,  9:30  a.  m.— "County  Horti- 
cultural Boards,  and  What  They  Have  Accom- 
plished," by  H.  P.  Stabler;  "Scale  Insects  and 
Their  Parasites,"  by  Edward  M.  Ehrhorn  ;  "The 
White  Flies  of  California,"  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Wood- 
worth  ;  "What  California  Has  Done  for  Horticul- 
ture," by  Alexander  Craw  ;  discussion. 

Friday  afternoon,  1:30  o'clock.— "  Food  Adultera- 
tion," by  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa;  "The  Oceanic  Canal," 
by  Edward  Berwick;  "Essay  on  Birds,  in  Their 
Relation  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,"  by  W.  O. 
Emerson. 


Lemon  Pruning. 

By  Carltjn  Pegler,  Sierra  Madre,  at  the  Pasadena 
Farmers'  Club. 

I  have  no  particular  method,  as  I  understand  the 
word  as  used  generally  in  regard  to  pruning,  having 
only  had  a  trifle  more  than  six  years'  experience, 
consequently  would  not  be  justified  in  forming  a 
method  in  that  length  of  time,  though  I  believe  we 
are  all  agreed  on  one  point — that  is,  that  we  must 
prune  in  some  way.  Therefore  I  will  try  and  explain 
a  few  points  in  regard  to  my  way  of  pruning. 

Reasons  for  Pruning. — First,  let  me  say,  I  have 
only  two  reasons  for  pruning  at  all,  namely,  to  pro- 
duce as  large  an  amount  of  marketable  fruit  as  pos- 
sible per  tree,  and  to  produce  it  at  the  right  time, 
and  that,  I  believe,  is  what  we  are  all  trying  for, 
though  we  may  go  about  it  in  different  ways.  My 
first  consideration  in  pruning  is,  first,  to  produce  as 
large  a  tree  as  possible  and  still  have  the  desired 
qualifications,  as  I  am  certain  that  it  requires  a  large 
tree  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  fruit. 

Second,  to  form  the  tree  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
the  desired  shape — and  the  shape,  I  believe,  is  the 
question  lemon  growers  are  most  divided  on.  From 
my  experience  I  find  that  a  tree  eight  or  ten  years 
old  should  not  be  more  than  10  or  12  feet  high,  with 
a  diameter  of  14  to  16  feet,  and  in  appearance  to  re- 
semble a  half  sphere  as  much  as  possible.  The  foliage 
should  not  be  dense,  but  open  enough  to  allow  plenty 
of  light  and  air  to  penetrate,  so  that  fruit  will  be 
produced  all  through  the  tree  and  not  just  on  the 
outside. 

No  Open  Centers. — I  will  say  here  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  open  center  or  saucer-shaped  tree,  for 
three  reasons  :  First,  that  the  tree  will  not  produce 
as  many  lemons  ;  second,  though  there  will  be  some 
fruit  produced  in  that  center  and  be  protected  from 
the  wind,  they  will  be  directly  exposed  to  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun  during  the  summer  months  and  be- 
come sunburned,  and  that  I  consider  worse  than  be- 
ing slightly  scarred,  for  a  lemon  that  is  only  slightly 
scarred  will  sell  as  a  choice  or  standard,  where  one 
that  is  sunburned  is  worthless  ;  third,  that  the  tree 
during  a  hard  wind  is  in  more  danger  of  being  broken 
than  it  would  be  with  a  full  center.  [The  open  cen- 
ter for  any  fruit  tree  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  hot 
interior  situation,  though  it  may  not  be  dangerous 
near  the  coast. — Ed.] 

Time  to  Prune. — The  time  to  prune  is  a  very  im- 
portant point,  and  should  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion, as  it  has  an  effect  on  the  setting  of  the  main 
crop.  As  we  want  most  of  our  lemons  to  mature 
during  the  summer  months,  the  trees  should  be 
pruned  accordingly,  and  I  find  the  best  results  come 
from  pruning  during  the  latter  part  of  September  or 
the  first  part  of  October.  This  allows  two  or  three 
weeks  for  the  tree  to  feel  the  effects,  and  blossoms 
may  be  expected  early  in  November,  which  in  eight 
months  will  have  reached  maturity  and  are  ready  for 
the  first  picking,  which  will  be  in  June,  with  heavier 
ones  in  July,  August  and  September.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  we  do  not  get  our  lemons  early  enough 
in  the  season — the  main  pickings,  I  mean. 

If  the  first  picking  does  come  a  few  weeks  before 
the  summer  trade  commences,  I  find  it  easier  to 
store  them  than  it  is  to  force  the  ones  that  would 
naturally  come  in  October  into  the  September 
market. 

Don't  Prune  Too  Early. — Another  thought  oc- 
curs to  me  with  regard  to  time  that  perhaps  some 
are  not  aware  of,  and  that  is  that  the  pruning  should 
not  be  done  during  the  summer,  or,  to  be  more  ex-  , 
plicit,  before  August  15  ;  otherwise  the  trees  will 
have  to  be  gone  over  twice.  If  it  is  done  before  th'o, 
the  trees  will  simply  force  out  a  lot  of  suckers  and 


make  but  very  little  natural  growth,  whereas,  if  doL 
in  the  fall,  though  there  will  some  suckers  appear, 
the  growth  will  be  more  natural,  appearing  all  over 
the  tree  and  of  the  kind  that  will  produce  fruit  the 
following  year. 

Additional  Treatment.— Immediately  after  prun- 
ing I  consider  it  very  essential,  in  order  to  obtain 
good  results,  that  the  tree  should  have  two  treat- 
ments. First,  a  good  commercial  fertilizer  should  be 
carefully  applied,  followed  by  a  thorough  basin  irri- 
gation. The  fertilizer  should  be  carefullv  selected 
with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  land.  I  do 
not  believe  in  this  system  of  having  a  commercial  fer- 
tilizer adapted  for  every  piece  of  land  in  southern 
California,  regardless  of  location. 

Some  Additional  Hints.— The  above  covers  the 
most  important  points  in  regard  to  pruning,  but  be- 
fore closing  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
actual  work,  as  it  may  not  come  amiss  to  those  who 
contemplate  doing  something  in  this  line  of  work. 

Pruning  the  trees  round  and  smooth  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  cypress  hedge,  so  that  the  appearance  will 
be  pleasing,  is  a  proceeding  I  decidedly  object  to,  as 
it  is  lemons  and  not  looks  we  are  pruning  for. 

If  there  are  twigs  that  grow  somewhat  higher  than 
others,  let  them  remain,  as  they  will  bear  fruit  and 
bend  down  eventually. 

Don't  Butcher  the  Trees.— There  is  another  ob- 
jectionable feature,  and  that  is,  in  plain  words, 
butchering  the  trees,  for  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is 
better  not  to  prune  enough  than  to  prune  too  much. 

One  rule  I  find  that  should  hardly  ever  be  varied 
from  is  not  to  cut  a  limb  in  two.  If  there  is  anything 
to  come  out,  follow  it  back  to  where  it  forks  and  take 
it  out  there.  Suckers,  of  course,  must  come  out  by 
the  roots,  as  it  were,  for  cutting  in  two  only  makes 
matters  worse,  as  they  simply  start  out  suckers 
again  much  thicker. 

Get  a  Good  Ready.— In  conclusion,  I  would  say 
that  before  beginning  to  prune  the  first  thing  is  for 
one  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  tree  wanted, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  quite  essential  to  take  a 
short  trip  around  the  country,  visiting  different 
orchards,  until  one  obtains  a  good  idea  of  what  he 
wants,  and  when  once  it  is  impressed  upon  the  mind 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  carry  it  into  execution. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


The  Raisin  Industry  of  California. 

From  the  Crop  Reporter,  published  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  raisins  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  about 
80,000,000  pounds,  or  not  far  from  one  pound  per 
capita  of  population.  Practically  the  total  supoly 
was  produced  in  this  country.  In  England  the  aver- 
age annual  consumption  is  upwards  of  five  pounds 
per  capita,  and  the  total  supply  is  imported  from 
southern  Europe. 

Evidently  the  average  rate  of  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  not  important,  but  the  raisin  in- 
dustry of  this  country  forms  a  subject  of  consider- 
able interest,  because  virtually  the  entire  consump- 
tive demand,  which  was  formerly  met  wholly  by  im- 
portation, is  now  supplied  by  the  single  State  of 
California — the  only  raisin-producing  State  in  the 
Union. 

Historical. — It  is  well  known  that  no  variety  of 
native  American  grape  has  yet  been  developed  suit- 
able for  the  preparation  of  raisins.  Over  twenty- 
five  years  ago  choice  varieties  of  vines  of  the  raisin 
grape  were  introduced  into  California  from  Spain, 
the  country  from  which  almost  our  entire  imports  of 
raisins  were  derived.  The  industry  did  not  at  once 
assume  commercial  proportions,  but  it  is  notable 
that  as  early  as  1885 — i.  e.,  in  the  crop  year  ended 
September  1,  1886 — the  effects  of  increased  produc- 
tion in  California  began  to  be  shown  in  a  decrease  of 
imports.  In  the  fiscal  year  1885-86  imports  declined 
to  40,387,946  pounds  from  53,702,220  pounds  only  two 
years  previous.  Production  in  California,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  in  that  year  to  assume  commercial 
proportions  for  the  first  time,  and  amounted  to 
9,400,000  pounds,  against  3,500,000  pounds  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  industry  at  this  time  was 
never  relaxed;  production  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  until  in  the  crop  year  ended  September  1, 
1895,  the  high  record  mark  was  reached  of  103,000,000 
pounds.  Naturally  the  effect  upon  imports  of  this 
remarkable  increase  of  production  was  very  marked, 
and  in  the  fiscal  year  1894-95  they  had  fallen  to 
15,921,278  pounds. 

The  Product. — Since  1894  the  production  of  raisins 
in  California  has  declined;  but  this,  it  ik  claimed,  has 
been  due  to  adverse  climatic  conditions,  and  not  to 
any  decrease  of  interest  in  the  industry.  Produc- 
tion, however,  has  been  almost  equal  to  the  demand; 
and,  although  imports  have  not  wholly  ceased,  they 
are  practically  offset  by  exports  of  California  raisins, 
which  are  now  sent  in  small  and,  it  may  be  said,  ex- 
perimental quantities  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  following  statement,  giving  the  production  of 
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raisins  in  California  from  1886  to  1901  and  the  im- 
ports into  all  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  same 
years,  illustrates  how  effectively  that  State  has 
gradually  monopolized  the  raisin  trade  of  this  country. 


UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS  OP 
RAISINS. 

ProducliioD,  Imports, 

year  ended  year  ended 

Year.  Sept.  1  (a).  ,Tune  30. 

1886    9,400,000  40,387,946 

1887    14,060,000  40,673,288 

1888    16,000,000  40,476,763 

1889    19,000,000  35,091,139 

1890    25,000,000  36,914,330 

1891    38,000,000  39,572,655 

1892    52,000,000  20,687,640 

1893    57,000,000  25,543,503 

1894    85,000,000  13,751,050 

1895   103,000,000  15,921,278 

1896                                  91,360,000  10.826,094 

1897                                 68,250,600  12,650,598 

1898                                 93,704,000  6,593,833 

1899                                  80,631,000  4,933,201 

1900                                  71,568,000  10,309,428 

1901  (b)  67,000,000  3,860,612 

(a)  Commercial  estimate,    (b)  Preliminary  estimate. 

Exports. — Exports  of  California  raisins  first  be- 
came of  suflBcient  importance  to  be  separately  stated 
in  the  official  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  .Tune  30,  1898,  and  since  that 
date  the  exports  have  been  as  follows: 

EXPORTS  OF  RAISINS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Year  ended  June  30.  Pounds. 

1898   3,109,639 

1899   4,659,807 

1900   2,415,456 

•  1901   3,530,164 


Toe  Raisin  Codnties. — The  raisin-producing  sec- 
tion of  California  comprises  ten  counties— Fresno, 
Kern,  Kings,  Madera,  Merced,  Orange,  San  Ber- 
nardino, San  Diego,  Tulare  and  Yolo.  It  is  estimated  ! 
by  some  authorities  that  as  many  as  64,000  acres  are 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  raisin  grape  in  these 
counti<;s.  The  city  of  Fresno,  which  is  known 
throughout  California  as  the  "Raisin  City,"  is  the 
center  of  a  section  which  produces  about  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  output  of  the  State.  Eight  months  of 
sunshine  and  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation 
make  of  this  one  of  the  ideal  grape-producing  sec- 
tions of  the  world. 

In  the  season  of  1898-99  it  is  said  there  were  sixty 
plants  engaged  in  packing  and  seeding  raisins  in 
California,  the  majority  of  which  were  located  in  the 
Fresno  district.  These  packing  houses  furnished  em- 
ployment in  round  numbers  for  5000  hands.  The  ag- 
gregate amount  paid  out  to  the  employes  each  month 
during  the  packing  season  was  nearly  $250,000. 

.  Experiments  With  Picitlin^  Olivei. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Bioletti  reports  to  Prof.  Hilgard  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  recent 
series  of  experiments  on  pickled  olives  : 

First. — By  the  method  of  using  weak  lye,  with  the 
addition  of  an  equal  amount  of  salt  from  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  possible  to  pickle  extremely  ripe  and  even 
very  soft  olives  with  perfect  success.  Such  olives 
have  been  kept  in  barrels  for  twelve  months  without 
perceptible  deterioration. 

Second. — It  is  possible  to  preserve  these  or  other 
pickled  olives  for  an  indefinite  time  (two  years  at  least) 
by  heating  them  in  preserving  jars  to  a  temperature 
of  80°  C,  even  when  the  pickling  solution  contains  not 
more  than  5%  of  salt.  There  seems  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  same  process  could  be  applied  to 


olives  in  kegs,  although,  of  course,  the  heating  in  or- 
der to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  kegs  would  have 
to  be  somewhat  prolonged. 

Third. — Ripe  pickled  olives  heated  in  preserving 
jars  to  100°  C.  [the  boiling  point. — Ed.]  were 
apparently  uninjured  in  flavor  or  texture.  There 
was,  however,  a  certain  extraction  of  color  and 
a  consequent  coloring  of  the  brine  which  rather  de- 
tracted from  their  appearance.  A  heating  to  80° 
was  less  harmful  in  this  respect  and  was  equally  ef- 
fective in  preserving  the  fruit. 

Fourth. — In  pickling  green  olives  the  essential 
thing  to  be  kept  in  view  in  order  to  preserve  the 
green  color  is  to  neautralize  the  acrid  principles  with 
a  single  treatment  of  lye,  care  being  taken  not  to  ex- 
pose the  fruit  to  the  air  until  all  the  bitterness  has 
been  extracted.  Repeated  weak  solutions  of  lye 
have  a  tendency  to  darken  the  olives  and  injure  the 
green  color,  while  the  strong  solutions  of  lye  have  a 
tendency  to  bleach  them. 

Fifth. — In  the  treatment  of  ripe  pickled  olives, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  darken  the  color  of  the  olives, 
several  treatments  with  weak  solutions  of  lye  are 
preferable  to  one  treatment  with  a  stronger  solution. 
This  darkening  of  the  olives  also  has  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  difference  of  color  between  individual 
olives,  thus  making  more  uniform  pickles. 


The  sheep  owners  of  the  Montezuma  Hills  district 
have  clubbed  together  in  an  effort  to  rid  their  sheep 
ranges  of  the  coyotes  which  have  created  such  depre- 
dations among  their  flocks.  Dan  McCormack,  one  of 
the  prominent  stock  raisers,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and  through  his  suggestion  a  bounty  of 
$45  has  been  offered  by  the  sheep  men  for  every 
coyote  killed  within  specified  limits.  This  is  the 
highest  bounty  ever  offered  in  the  State  for  coyote 
scalps. 


TO 


Farmers 


AND 


Storekeepers 

WRITE  TO 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

ir)5   TOWN8END  8TKEKT, 
SAM  FRANCISCO, 

For  Booklet  on  Cultivation  of 

FLAX  SEED. 

You  will  find  it  of  interest  to  you. 
Postal  card  will  do. 


■H—  TWO  IN  ONE-'"I^o1:'*Sr,ll. 

i       I  THE  KENTUCKY  InterchanETfuhltr  l>rIH  tits  all  orttps  nnii  soils.  I)o  yon  need  bntli 

a  Shoe  and  lusk  iMilH     Hfie  it       all  in  out;  nim-liine.  at  on©  cogt.     The  lHnk  attat-lunent 
has  the  New  Kentucky  di«k  bcurliitr*  abaolut4-ly  dirt  proof.    Weariup  surface  chille<l, 
causing  beaiinir  to  wear  as  long:  as  the  disk.   .Simple  us  a  i>low  point.    (Jnly  2  in.  wide,  al- 
lowinKclearunee  to  pennitall  clods  and  ob8truetion.><  to  puss  eiunily  between.  The  lletach- 
e  Heel  Shoe  is  known  as  the  greatest  improvement  in  Shoe  Drill  manufacture  ever  devised, 
t  can  bo  sharpened  at  alinoitt  no  cost,  or  a  new  one  uan  be  put  on 
ror  less  than  the  eost  of  Khurpening  the  old  style  shoe.   The  New 
KenliK-ky  drill  can  be  changed  to  either  style  in  a  lew  moments 
Den't  ^peiid  your  money  for  two  drills.      "We  save  you  Just  half  1)> 
making  two  inauliines  in  one.   Kend  for  free  Illustrated  C'at-alogue 
Brennan     Co.,  S.  W.  Agrlcviltura^I  Works, 
Dept.  P,  Louisville,  Ky. 

ShipiK'd   from   Minnrnpolis.  Minn..  Spokane,  Wash..  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa 


SHARPIES 

Cfaam  Separatorm 

lluvo  Tubular  i<aul>. 
use  no  dislts,  eMy  to  ran,  rtlitble, 
dui>ble  .n  d  eSecUve.   C.ulog  131 
and  tnitl'ic,  "Bu^lQfM  l>slryiDK'' 
fre«.  Ti  f      dairymtn  »ay  Uty  an 

SharplejCo.,  P  I*.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  III.  WeslCliester.l'a. 


RELIABLE.  « 


Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.     ALL  SIZES. 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOaUE  AND  PRICES. 


3060 
Acres. 


The  Choicest  Body  of  Reclaimed  Marsh  Land— 

No  waste  soil.    2800  acres  under  cultivation;  remainder  being  cultivated. 
Net  rental  So  to  $7  per  acre.    One  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco 
by  rail  or  water.    For  sale  as  a  whole  on  easy  terms.    A  long  lease  might  ^  ytt  J 
be  given  to  desirable  parties.         mcAREE    BROTHERS,         '  WOOQ 

108    yyiontgomery    St.,    San  Francisco. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have  been 
used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  In  the  worst 
Infested  districts  of  Callfurnla  and  with  the  beu  c  f 
results.  ^Ivlnr  entire satlsf.action  and  proving:  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  Invesmient  to  the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  is  tested  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  Is  put  on  the  mai  ket. 

Write  for  Htemturr  ami  Itstinnmiah. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

B.icterloloprlcal  Dept.  FRR9NO,  CAL. 

The  Wise 


I 


NO.  410.-Size  12  feet  10;^  Inches  by  31  feet  5 
inches.   Two  outside  Doors,  2  Inside  Doors,  4 
Windows,  3  Rooms.  Partitions  can  be  placed  to 
form  more  or  less  rooms.   Weight  70CXJ  pounds. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List. 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

Washington  St.,  bet.  1st  and  2nd  Sts., 

 ^OAKLAND,  CAL. 

San  Francisco  Ofllce  :  40  New  Montgomery  St. 


Splitter. 


H«t  Been  Thoronelily 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
S  men,  with  axes. 

^fanu/at■tured  by 
A.COOlTRADT&SOn. 

717  2d  St..  Oakland,  Pal. 


MONARCH. 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOK-ER  CO., 
16  and   18  Urnmm  Street,  San  Franclico. 


Telephone  Main  I»9. 
Blake,    /VI  o  f  f  1 1 1   <&    T  o  w  n  « 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-S9-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

3T.AKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKS  MoFALL  &  OO  .^.Portland,  Or 


XHE    OLD  RELIABLE 

ROCK  ISLAND  PL0W5. 

STEEL   AND  CHILLED 


FOR 


ORCHARD,  VINEYARD   AIND  FIELD. 


Best  F*lo\A/«. 
Lowest  F»rlc»«. 

WKITB  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

322  Hlision  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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BUTTE. 

Orange  Packing.— Oroville  Register: 
At  the  Gardella  packing  house  a  force  of 
packers  are  busy,  seven  being  at  work 
Tuesday  packing  ifancy  budded  oranges. 
Joe  Gardella  expects  to  ship  a  carload  of 
oranges  to-day.  He  will  pack  and  ship 
fully  ten  carloads  this  season.  These  have 
all  been  sold  to  the  Atland  Fruit  Co. 
Lawrence  Gardella  will  ship  this  fall  fully 
twelve  carloads  of  choice  fruit,  which  has 
been  sold  to  the  same  company. 

Grape  Shipments.— Oroville  Regis- 
ter: J.  H.  Leggett  shipped  this  season 
thirty  carloads  of  grapes.  He  employed 
during  the  rush  of  the  season  100  persons 
in  picking,  packing  and  boxing  fruit.  His 
Tokays  were  sent  East  while  the  other 
grapes,  including  numerous  fine  varieties, 
were  shipped  to  many  places  along  the 
Pacific  coast  from  San  Francisco  to  Daw- 
son City. 

KINGS. 

Second  Crop  Bartlett  Pears.— 
Hanford  Journal:  A  curiosity  in  the  fruit 
line  was  recently  brought  into  Armona 
from  the  Felicia  orchard  by  John  Bailey. 
It  is  a  twig  from  a  Bartlett  pear  tree,  on 
which  were  bunched  twelve  second-crop 
pears,  all  matured  and  the  most  of  them 
fine  eating.  Four  of  the  pears  had  been 
knocked  off,  but  the  eight  remaining 
weighed  two  pounds  and  two  ounces,  so 
the  total  weight  of  all  must  have  been 
over  three  pounds. 

Curious  Growth  of  Rose  Bush.— 
Hanford  Journal:  W.  R.  McQuiddy  has 
had  a  rather  curious  development  of 
nature  in  one  of  his  rose  bushes— a  pink 
La  France.  A  rose  blossomed  on  the  end 
of  one  of  the  stalks  and  withered  away. 
The  stalk  kept  on  growing  and  ran  out 
beyond  the  first  rose  and  through  it,  and 
another  rose,  with  accompanying  leaves, 
blossomed  as  perfect  as  the  first  one,  at 
the  new  end  of  the  stock. 

Raisin  Deliveries.— Hanford  Jour- 
nal, Nov.  16:  Raisin  deliveries  are  well  in, 
but  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  rush  to 
get  to  the  packing  houses  now,  as  the  sea- 
son will  close  this  Saturday,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  board  of  directors. 
After  that  the  raisins  delivered  will  be 
kept  separate  in  the  accounting.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  a  director  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  there  will  have  been  delivered 
to  the  approved  packing  houses  by  the 
end  of  the  season  2700  cars  of  raisins. 
This  is  figured  on  a  basis  of  3700  cars  as 
the  season's  crop,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  1000  cars  were  handled  outside  of  the 
association.  Already  according  to  esti- 
mate, 2400  cars  have  been  received  at  the 
association  packing  houses,  leaving  only 
300  to  be  delivered,  and  that  fact  serves 
to  show  how  well  advanced  deliveries  are. 
Advances  have  been  made  to  the  growers 
on  those  delivered  goods  at  the  rate  of  2J 
cents  a  pound.  Of  the  goods  delivered 
1400  cars  have  been  shipped  out  and  the 
money  received  by  the  association.  The 
crop  being  short  and  the  prices  being  low, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  selling  the 
goods  promptly. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Swift  Plowing.— Pomona  Progress  : 
George  A.  Carter  will  the  coming  year 
have  250  acres  in  wheat  just  outside  the 
western  city  limits,  and  he  is  now  plowing 
the  land  with  the  fifty-two  mules  he  got 
from  Imperial.  Five  five-plow  gangs  pulled 
by  eight  mules  each  and  two  four-plow 
gangs  pulled  by  eight  mules  each  get  over 
forty  acres  a  day.  Mr.  Carter  will  not 
have  over  200  acres  of  the  land  plowed  by 
Friday  night,  but  he  must  start  the  out- 
fit for  Imperial  on  Saturday  morning. 

MARIN. 

More  Ayrshire  Cattle.— Brown  & 
Brandon  of  Petaluma  have  just  brought 
out  from  Minnesota  two  carloads  of  Ayr- 
shire cattle,  embracing  some  of  the  best 
strains  in  this  country  and  Canada.  The 
Novato  Land  Co.,  Marin  county,  has  pur- 
chased seven  head  of  these  cattle  for  use 
on  their  ranch  at  Novato.  The  cattle  are 
all  registered  stock  and  stood  the  trip 
across  the  country  in  good  shape. 

NAPA. 

Wine  Output  at  Greystone.— St. 
Helena  Star:  Grape  crushing  at  Greystone 
is  finished.  This  was  a  busy  season  at 
that  immense  cellar.  Besides  the  grapes 
purchased  in  this  vicinity  upwards  of  2000 
tons  were  brought  to  St.  Helena  by  rail 
from  Natoma.  The  season's  output  is 
about  350,000  gallons. 

ORANGE. 
Grafted  Walnuts. —  Santa  Ana 
Blade:  Postmaster  J.  T.  Alexander  has 
on  exhibition  for  the  inspection  of  friends 
a  sample  of  softshell  walnuts  from  grafted 
stock  and  the  nuts  are  most  remarkable, 
both  in  point  of  size  and  quality  of  the 
meat,  abd  in  inviting  appearance,  as  they 
are  as  bright  in  color  as  if  bleached.  The 


nuts  are  larger  than  the  ordinary  walnnt, 
and  are  uniform  in  size.  Mr.  Alexander 
has  a  20-acre  orchard  of  these  trees,  but 
they  are  yet  only  two  years  old  and  not  in 
full  bearing.  In  a  year  or  two  more  he 
will  likely  have  one  of  the  most  profitable 
walnut  orchards  in  the  county. 

More  Neernut  Colts  Sold.— Santa 
Ana  Blade:  P.  M.  Johnson  has  purchased 
a  couple  of  Neernut  colts  belonging  to  G. 
W.  Ford.  The  colts  are  three  and  four 
years  old,  coal  black  and  fine  actioned, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  captivated  with 
them. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Hay  Baling.— Hollister  Bee:  The  hay 
baling  season  is  about  over.  Several 
presses,  of  course,  claim  to  have  done  the 
most  work.  Nobles  Bros.  &  Washington 
seem  to  have  the  drop  on  the  champion- 
ship of  1901,  as  their  press  baled  3300  tons. 
Antone  Pankey  carries  the  belt  as  the 
man  who  pitched  the  largest  number  of 
tons  into  a  press  this  season.  Mr.  Pankey 
says  his  trusty  fork  has  sent  over  3400 
tons  of  hay  through  the  presses.  The 
hay  crop  tributary  to  Hollister  figures  up 
28,000  tons;  for  the  county  about  38,000 
tons. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

This  Beet  Crop  and  Next.— Chino 
Champion:  Beet  harvest  is  finished  and 
the  last  load  from  the  Chino  fields  has 
been  shipped  to  the  factory.  Beet  slicing 
at  Oxnard  is  over  for  the  season  and  the 
great  factory  there  is  closed.  The  total 
worked  there  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
165,000  tons.  Manager  Schroeder  says 
that  the  applications  are  coming  in  well 
for  contracts  for  next  year,  especially 
from  Orange  and  Los  Angeles  county 
points.  Some  400  or  500  acres  will  be 
grown  at  Calabasas,  in  Los  Angeles 
county.  At  Oxnard  applications  are 
already  closed  for  18,000  acres,  which  is 
the  full  capacity  of  the  factory  there,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  crop  from  fully 
1000  acres  there  will  be  shipped  to  Chino 
factory.  The  full  quota  of  10,000  acres  is 
practically  assured  now  for  the  Chino 
factory. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Growing  Wheat  on  Rented  Land. 
— San  Benito  Advance:  The  unusual  con- 
dition of  affairs  exists  in  this  country  to- 
day in  regard  to  farming  land.  Farmers 
on  rented  land  have  learned  by  bitter  ex- 
perience that  the  longer  they  work  rented 
land  the  poorer  they  get.  When  wheat 
was  worth  $1.50  a  cental  and  the  yield 
was  good,  renters  could  afford  to  pay  a 
quarter  of  the  crop  delivered.  With 
wheat  below  $1,  the  renter  pays  his  rent 
and  is  just  out  his  labor  each  season.  This 
fact  was  patent  to  the  careful  observer 
years  ago,  but  in  the  fierce  competition 
for  rented  land  profits  were  overlooked, 
and,  where  there  have  been  any  at  all, 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  landlords. 
A  fourth  of  the  crop  would  be  a  reason- 
able rent,  if  divided  and  delivered  on  the 
land;  but  when  the  tenant  is  compelled  to 
pay  for  the  landlord's  sacks,  threshing 
and  hauling,  he  generally  comes  out  the 
little  end  of  the  horn. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Big  Sugar  Run.  —  San  Luis  Obispo 
Tribune:  The  Union  Sugar  Company, 
whose  factory  is  located  near  Santa  Maria, 
is  having  one  of  the  best  runs  this  season 
it  has  ever  had  since  its  construction. 
The  yield  of  sugar  has  averaged  1000 
sacks  per  day.  On  Wednesday  all  former 
records  were  smashed  by  an  output  of 
close  on  to  1200  sacks.  Five  hundred  and 
seventeen  tons  of  beets  were  ground  up  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  company  ex- 
pected to  close  the  season  at  the  end  of 
the  present  month,  but  with  the  vast 
amount  of  beets  still  in  the  field,  it  will  re- 
quire fully  thirty  days  more. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Shipping  Old  Prunes  —Gilroy  Ga- 
zette: John  R.  Trimble  of  the  Cured 
Fruit  Association  was  in  town  on  business 
connected  with  the  shipment  of  500  tons 
of  prunes  of  the  1900  crop  which  have 
been  lying  here  in  the  receiving  station. 
The  Packers'  Association  own  the  fruit 
and  are  shipping  it  to  San  Jose,  where  it 
will  be  processed  and  boxed  for  market. 

Prune  Growers  Happy.— Tillman, 
Bendel  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  are  re- 
ported having  absorbed  the  San  Jose  Fig- 
Prune  Cereal  Co.,  and  within  a  few  days 
will  begin  the  erection  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing plant  in  that  city.  Fig-prune 
cereal  is  a  substitute  for  coffee  and  is  com- 
posed largely  of  prunes.  For  this  reason 
residents  of  prune  growing  sections  are 
interested  in  its  manufacture.  It  is  stated 
that  the  product  will  be  advertised  largely 
in  the  East  and  a  big  trade  is  anticipated. 

More  Inquiry  for  Prunes.— San 
Jose  Mercury:  While  all  dealers  and  ship- 
pers ar3  cautious  in  their  statements  it 
appears  that  there  is  much  more  inquiry 
for  prunes  for  the  last  three  or  four  days. 
That  there  is  some  disposition  to  buy  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  inquiries  are 


being  received  by  wire.  Some  small  ship- 
ments are  being  steadily  made  both  by 
the  big  packers  and  by  the  association. 
While  prices  are  not  satisfactory  for  the 
seller,  the  increasing  inquiry  for  the  fruit 
is  encouraging.  All  other  varieties  of 
dried  fruit  are  very  much  nearer  cleaned 
out  than  usual  for  this  season,  and  as 
all  reports  agree  on  the  smallest  apple 
crop  in  the  East  for  many  years,  local 
shippers  expect  to  see  an  advance  of  the 
prune  market. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  Packers  are  now  "  taking  stock  " 
of  their  supply  of  Newtowns,  and  they 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  crop  will  run  a 
less  percentage  of  merchantable  apples 

than  was  first  estimated.  The  crop  of 

Bellefleurs,  which  was  larger  than  esti- 
mated early  in  the  summer,  has  kept 
packers  so  busy  that  most  of  them  have 
had  but  little  time  to  pack  Newtowns. 
The  four-tier  Bellefleur  stock  is  almost 
cleaned  out.  There  are  yet  several  car- 
loads of  smaller  sizes  to  market.  A.  N. 

Judd  has  been  experimenting  with  new 
varieties  of  apples  which  he  had  sent  him 
from  Arkansas.  He  has  fruit  from  the 
Senator,  a  smaO  red  apple,  a  good  keeper 
and  nicely  flavored;  and  the  Shannon,  of 
light  color,  medium  size  and  sharp  taste. 
These  apples,  especially  the  Shannon,  are 
very  popular  in  the  Southwestern  States. 
From  the  samples  shown  by  Mr.  Judd, 
and  the  report  he  gives  of  their  yield, 
they  promise  to  do  well  in  this  valley. 
SUTTER. 

Pruning  in  Orchards  Commenced. 
— Sutter  Independent :  The  orchard  men 
would  like  to  see  a  few  heavy  frosts  to 
knock  off  leaves  and  permit  pruning.  In 
a  few  orchards  some  pruning  is  being 
done,  but  in  most  cases  the  leaves  are  too 
thick  for  this  work  to  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully. 

Prune  Trees  in  Bloom.— Sutter  In- 
dependent :  The  prune  trees  on  the  farm 
of  J.  H.  Roberts  continue  to  bloom.  We 
noted  the  fact  of  the  trees  on  the  high 
ground  being  in  bloom  some  weeks  ago. 
One  day  last  week  Mr.  Roberts  brought 
in  a  limb  taken  from  a  tree  on  his  low 
land  which  was  in  full  bloom.  He  fears 
there  will  be  no  fruit  on  the  trees  next 
season,  and  is  unable  to  account  for  their 
blooming  this  fall. 

More  Horticultural  Freaks.— 
Sutter  Independent :  In  addition  to  the 
blooming  of  prune  trees  on  the  Roberts 
and  Hausinger  orchards  and  the  blooming 
and  ripening  of  raspberries  on  the  Bunco 
place  in  October,  previously  noted  in 
these  columns,  W.  F.  Peck  now  has  an 
almond  tree  on  his  place  in  town  in  full 
bloom. 

TEHAMA. 
Seeding  200  Acres  Per  Day.— Red 
Bluff  News:  On  D.  S.  Cone's  farm  seed- 
ing and  harrowing  is  being  pushed  as 
swiftly  as  possible.  Mr.  Cone  is  using  his 
large  oil-burning  traction  engine  for  do- 
ing the  work,  and  his  harrows  are  so 
arranged  that  they  break  and  turn  the 
clods  a  width  of  very  nearly  100  feet  at 
each  round  of  the  engire,  and  200  acres 
are  harrowed  per  day.  He  has  sent  for  a 
large  and  brilliant  headlight,  which  is  ex- 
pected daily,  and  when  this  is  received  he 
will  put  on  a  night  shift  and  run  the  har- 
rows all  night. 

TULARE. 

A  Profitable  Two  Acres.— Regis- 
ter :  J.  M.  Smith  has  a  patch  of  a  little 
more  than  two  acres — just  a  few  rods 
over — in  which  alfalfa  was  sown  last  win- 
ter. It  had  been  in  barley  the  year  before 
and  a  volunteer  crop  of  barley  came  up  in 
advance  of  the  alfalfa  and  yielded  seven 
tons  of  good  grain  hay,  six  of  the  loads 
being  weighed  and  the  seventh  approxi- 
mated. In  addition  he  has  taken  six  tons 
of  alfalfa  hay  off  the  tract  this  season  and 
could  now  cut  two  tons  more.  The  land 
was  irrigated  but  once.  Mr.  Smith's 
place  is  3  miles  east  of  Tulare  City. 

The  Honey  Yield. — Visalia  Delta:  M. 
J.  Rouse  of  this  city  will  handle  nearly 
the  entire  output  of  honey  from  Tulare 
county  this  year,  as  he  has  done  in  past 
years.  He  already  has  six  cars  ready  for 
shipment.  He  places  the  product  of  the 
county  this  season  at  fifteen  carloads,  a 
marked  increase. 

Money  in  Hogs. — Visalia  Delta:  The 
price  of  hogs  has  dropped  several  points. 
On  Monday  buyers  were  offering  $5.15  to 
$5.25  in  this  county.  One  prominent 
buyer  stated  that  the  presence  of  cholera 
in  one  or  two  places  in  the  county  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  drop  in  prices. 
The  California  market  is  controlled  by 
Chicago.  The  big  prices  offered  up  to 
this  time  have  tempted  growers  to  send  in 
everything  available,  cutting  in  on  their 
stock  of  reserve  hogs.  This  has  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  down  prices  for  the 
present,  but  it  insures  big  money  for  next 
year.  However,  even  at  5  cents,  a  grower 
states  that  a  man  who  ha?  a  good  start  in 
the  nog  business,  with  proper  facilities  to 


carry  it  on,  has  something  better  than  a 
gold  mine. 

YOLO. 

Profitable  Creamery. — Yolo  Mail: 
The  directors  of  the  Woodland  creamery, 
at  their  last  monthly  meeting,  declared  a 
dividend  of  8%,  payable  Dec.  25.  On  the 
15th  inst.  the  sum  of  $5600  was  paid  out 
to  the  patrons.  The  creamery  has  en- 
joyed a  very  prosperous  season. 


BAKER'S 
TRAGELESS 
HARNESS 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


DRAFTS 

niRFCT 


Best  farm  and  fieli!  Ii  :  i  I  sctl  and  endorsed  by 
tllousands.    More  til  III     I  .  cost   every  season. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.    W  iile  tu-day. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  21 S  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


SAWS 


ANY  WOOD„._.^„ 
IN  ANY  POSITIOH 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4  in.  to  6  ft.  Through 

MAN  "lib  a  FOLD.  : 

INB  BAWINti  9IACI1INE  DCH  9  ^  OroBK-out  ^aw 
6  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 

BUNS  EASY  Ji\  ,  -iEt:— — <  SAWS  DOWN 

_  T^^^^,^""  ■      ,~  TIIEES 

Baekaebe 


Our  1902  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  rnn3  easier  &  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  Buit  a 
12-year-oId  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog 
ebowing  latest  improvements .  First  order  gets  agencv. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.Co.  55  IV.  Jeifersoa  Si.,  Cbicago,  III. 

Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  SW/EDEIS. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 

The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  excliisioely  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Ortlce,  Intfmite  a<quaintanco 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  lllrary,  contalnlnE;  offi- 
cial American  reports  strce  17tO,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  s.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benelit  of  a  description  in 
the  MiniiKj  and  Scieiitijio  Pres^f.  We  trans- 
act every'brancB  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  pp.tents  in  all  rountiies  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa^t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1880.) 
F»/\TENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Johnny's  Questions. 

Johnny's  strapped  his  hooks  and  slate, 
and  started  off  to  school ; 

He's  enjoined  to  study  well  and  mind  the 
teacher's  rule ; 

He's  advised  to  con  his  books  and  every 
lesson  learn, 

So  that  he  may  thrill  the  land  when  it 
comes  his  turn. 

That  is  why  his  father  has  a  most  un- 
pleasant task — 

He  must  find  the  answers  for  the  ques- 
tions John  will  ask. 

"Why  don't  water  run  up  hill?  Why 
don't  scarecrows  fly  V 

When  was  Julius  Caesar  born  ?  How'd  he 
come  to  die  ? 

Give  a  list  of  Presidents.  Where  is  Reyk- 
javik ? 

How  is  it  that  seven  days  only  make  a 
week  ? 

How  do  you  spell  phthisis,  pa     Who  was 

in  the  ark  ? 
Where  does  all  the  daylight  stay  while 

we're  in  the  dark  ? 

"  Why  do  pickles  make  boys  sick  ?  When 

was  Moses  born  ? 
Pa,  how  many  kernels  is  in  a  grain  of 

corn  ■? 

Pa,  who  was  it  held  the  pass  at  Ther- 
mopyki;  ? 

Was  it  like  a  circus  pass  ?  What  is  Labor 
Day? 

Pa,  what  does  a  oyster  eat  ?   Do  they  live 

in  beds  ? 

Does  the  little  oysters'  mas  have  to  comb 
their  heads? 

"What  is  germs?    The  teacher  says 

they're  on  pencils,  and 
Must  be  antisepticized  'fore  they  touch 

our  hand. 

She  says  they  must  be  removed,  or  'twill 
never  do. 

Are  they  like  us  little  boys — chew  the 

pencils,  too  ?  " 
Then  his  pa  will  drop  his  book,  and  in 

accents  deep 
Say:    "It's  time  that  boys  like  you  were 

in  bed  asleep." 

— Baltimore  American. 


A  Timely  Arrival. 

Robert  Benton  sprang  up  the  stoop, 
and  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  when 
he  suddenly  checked  himself.  There 
was  an  air  around  the  house  that 
struck  him  as  peculiar.  The  shades  in 
the  front  were  pulled  down,  and  there 
was  not  a  ray  of  light  to  be  seen  in  any 
of  the  windows. 

The  front  door  was  slightly  open, 
however,  and  after  a  few  moments' 
hesitation  he  stepped  into  the  vestibule 
without  ringing  the  bell.  Here  he  was 
amazed  to  find  the  second  door  wide 
open,  but  the  hall  and  stairway  beyond 
were  in  total  darkness.  He  was  satis- 
fied now  that  something  was  decidedly 
wrong. 

He  had  come  down  from  Melton  ex- 
pecting to  find  the  family  at  home,  and 
to  spend  a  pleasant  evening  with  Edith 
Fenton,  his  affianced,  who  was  staying 
for  two  weeks  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Har- 
rington. The  latter  was  a  wealthy 
window  with  one  daughter.  They  re- 
sided in  the  handsome  brown  stone 
front  in  the  vestibule  of  which  Robert 
was  now  standing,  listening  for  some 
sound  within.  He  liad  received  a  let- 
ter from  Edith  in  the  morning,  telling 
him  her  aunt  and  cousin  were  going  out 
that  night,  and  would  not  return  till 
late,  and  inviting  him  to  spend  the  even- 
ing with  her. 

For  more  than  two  minutes  Benton 
strained  his  ears  to  catch  some  sound, 
but  all  was  quiet. 

"What  shall  I  do  ?  "  he  asked  him- 
self. "  I'm  sure  there  are  burglars  in- 
side.   And  where  can  Edith  be  ?  " 

He  was  about  to  call  out  when  a  ray 
of  light  flashed  down  from  the  upper 
hall  checked  him,  and  he  cautiously 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
looked  up.  At  the  same  moment  an- 
other flash  burst  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  he  saw  the  shadowy  form  of 
a  man  moving  along  the  upper  hall  to- 
ward the  rear  of  the  house.  Then  he 
knew  that  the  light  was  made  by  a 
dark  lantern.  He  also  knew  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  if  he  would  save 
the  house  from  being  robbed. 

Unfortunately  he  was  not  armed,  and 
it  would  be  foolhardy  to  attempt  to 


capture  the  robber  alone.  And  there 
might  be  more  than  one.  He  quickly 
decided  to  summon  a  policeman,  and 
was  going  out  to  call  him,  when  he 
heard  footsteps  coming  up  the  base- 
ment stairs.  Before  he  could  reach  the 
door  whoever  was  approaching  would 
gain  the  top,  and  see  him  as  he  turned 
the  angle  of  the  stairs. 

While  he  hesitated,  the  coming  man 
reached  the  hall  and  came  toward  the 
front  door,  springing  forward  as  he 
saw  it  was  open.  A  muttered  curse 
fell  from  his  lips,  and  he  whistled 
sharply,  at  the  same  time  closing  the 
door  and  flashing  the  dark  lantern  he 
carried  around  him.  Robert,  however, 
had  hastily  ensconced  himself  behind 
the  heavy  curtains  that  hung  before 
the  large  folding  doors  leading  into 
the  parlor,  and  thus  avoided  discovery. 
Presently  he  heard  the  man  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  house  coming  rapidly 
down  stairs,  evidently  having  heard 
the  warning  whistle  sent  up  by  his  con- 
federate. 

"What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  just  found  the  front  door  open. 
Some  one  has  either  come  in  or  is  watch- 
ing us.  Where  have  you  been  for  the 
last  ten  minutes  ?  " 

"  In  Mrs.  Harrington's  apartment  on 
the  second  floor,  and  the  storeroom  on 
the  top." 

"Then  if  any  one  has  entered  he 
must  be  on  the  floor  above,  for  I  was 
down  stairs  all  the  time  getting  the 
silver  plate  together,  and  I  know  no 
one  came  there.  There  may  be  noth- 
ing in  the  door  being  open.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  shut  it  tight  when  I  let  Mrs. 
Barrington  and  her  daughter  out. 
Let  us  hurry  up  with  the  work. 
They'll  be  back  in  three  hours,  and  we 
must  get  all  the  silver  together,  and 
you  fellows'll  have  to  hustle  with  it  as 
quick  as  you  can.  It'll  take  some  time 
to  bind  me  and  upset  the  room  a  bit 
to  show  that  a  struggle  has  been  had. 
Come  on." 

From  all  this  Benton  saw  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Barrington's  butler  who  had 
planned  the  robbery,  and  in  spite  of 
the  peril  of  discovery  he  chuckled  to 
himself  as  he  thought  how  fortunate 
had  been  his  arrival.  But  where  was 
Edith  Y 

"  Are  you  sure  the  girls  are  safe  ?  " 

"Yes,  they're  bound  and  gagged. 
Bill  and  me  attended  to  that  when  you 
first  let  us  in.  One  is  a  bute.  Who  is 
she  ?    Not  a  servant  ?  " 

"No;  that's  Mrs.  Barrington's 
niece,  and  she's  a  smart  one.  We've 
got  to  be  careful.  You're  sure 
she  don't  know  I'm  mixed  up  in  this  ?  " 

"Not  she  !  I  made  it  a  point  to  say 
to  Bill  that  we  had  the  butler  bound 
and  gagged,  and  the  coast  was  clear 
now.  So  let's  hurry  it  along.  You  get 
the  things  together,  and  I'll  stay  here 
and  watch.  Bill  ought  to  be  back 
soon  for  another  load." 

"  All  right ;  wait  here,  and  I'll  soon 
finish  up  stairs." 

Saying  this,  the  speaker  returned  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  while  his  confed- 
erate remained  on  guard  in  the  lower 
hall.  Robert,  meanwhile,  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe.  He  knew  that  the 
robber  was  listening  for  the  least  noise 
and  that  a  slight  move  might  betray 
his  proximity. 

Just  how  it  happened  Benton  was 
never  able  to  determine.  But  in  some 
way  his  hand  suddenly  came  in  con- 
tact with  one  of  the  brass  knobs  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the  curtain 
strings,  and  an  instant  later  he  was 
horrified  to  hear  it  strike  the  panel 
of  the  door  with  a  loud  noise.  In  that 
instant  he  realized  that  discovery  was 
sure,  and  like  a  flash  of  lightning  he 
decided  on  his  course. 

He  knew  the  burglar  would  warn 
his  confederate  instantly,  but  even  be- 
fore the  warning  note  had  time  to  form 
in  his  throat  Robert  threw  aside  the 
curtain  and  leaped  forward,  striking 
with  all  his  strength  at  the  point  where 
he  knew  the  marauder's  head  ought 
to  be.  It  was  a  fortunate  blow.  It 
caught  the  man  full  in  the  face,  and  he 
sank  like  a  log,  Robert  catching  him 
to  prevent  him  from  striking  the  floor 
with  too  much  noise. 

He  quickly  secured  the  robber's  re- 
volver, then  listened  intensely  to  see 
if  the  fellow  above  had  been  startled 
by  the   slight  commotion.     All  was 


quiet.  Throwing  back  the  curtain, 
Robert  silently  opened  the  door  and 
dragged  the  insensible  thief  into  the 
room ;  then,  cutting  away  the  thick 
curtain  cords,  he  securely  bound  him 
hand  and  foot. 

By  this  time  the  fellow  began  to  re- 
gain his  senses.  Robert  bent  over  him 
and  hissed  in  his  ear  : 

"If  you  attempt  to  move  or  make 
the  least  noise,  I'll  blow  out  your 
brains — mind  that  1 "  And  the  cold  muz- 
zle of  the  revolver  pressed  against  his 
head  emphasized  the  threat.  "I  am 
going  to  shut  you  in  here  and  capture 
the  others,  but  if  you  forget  what  I 
told  you  and  make  a  noise,  I'll  kill  you 
so  quick  that  you  won't  know  it." 

He  drew  near  the  doors  and  placed 
himself  behind  the  curtains,  just  where 
he  could  reach  out  and  attack  the 
other  outlaw  when  he  came  down 
stairs.  He  was  armed  now,  and  did 
not  fear  him.  But  while  he  was  wait- 
ing he  must  not  forget  "Bill"  whom 
the  other  two  expected  to  return.  It 
ought  to  be  pretty  nearly  time  for  him 
to  arrive,  and  Benton  began  to  fear 
that  he  would  put  in  an  appearance 
while  he  was  engaged  with  the  man 
from  above.  With  the  thought  came 
an  idea  that  made  him  fairly  jump. 

"I  believe  I  can  do  it!"  he  mut- 
tered.   "  I'll  try  it,  anyhow." 

He  leaned  forward  and  gave  a  sharp, 
penetrating  whistle,  like  the  one  he 
had  heard  the  burglar  send  out  some 
time  before.  Instantly  there  was  a 
noise  in  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the 
second  robber  could  be  heard  descend- 
ing the  stairs  two  at  a  time.  Reaching 
the  lower  hall,  he  called  cautiously, 
"Where  are  you?"  pausing  close  to 
where  Benton  stood. 

"Hushl"  hissed  Benton,  and  the 
fellow  sank  to  the  floor  with  a  groan 
as  the  butt  of  the  revolver  crashed 
down  upon  his  head. 

In  less  than  two  minutes  he  was  ly- 
ing beside  his  confederate,  bound  and 
gagged.  The  latter  was  watching  Rob- 
ert with  blazing  eyes,  but  he  made  no 
attempt  to  move,  and  with  another 
warning  to  him,  Benton  closed  the 
door  and  made  arrangements  for  his 
last  capture. 

He  had  hardly  taken  up  his  position 
when  he  heard  some  one  coming  up  the 
stoop  and  a  moment  later  enter  the 
vestibule. 

"Hello!"  sounded  softly  from  that 
point. 

Robert  hesitated  about  replying,  and 
the  fellow  did  not  venture  into  the 
house.  Evidently  becoming  suspicious, 
he  flashed  his  lantern  down  the  hall. 
He  could  see  nothing,  of  course,  then 
once  more  he  called  out  in  guarded 
tones : 

"Hello,  Wesley.    Where  are  you?" 

Seemg  that  he  would  not  come  in  un- 
less answered,  Robert  replied,  trying 
to  imitate  the  voice  of  the   butler : 

"  Here ;  come  down  in  the  base- 
ment." 

"  Is  everything  all  right  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  come  on." 

The  man  entered  and  walked  along 
the  hall  toward  the  stairs.  As  he 
passed  him  Robert  raised  his  pistol  and 
aimed  a  fierce  blow  at  his  head ;  but 
his  arm  became  entangled  in  the  thick 
folds  of  the  curtain  and  the  force  of 
the  blow  was  destroyed.  The  noise 
reached  the  robber's  ears,  and  he 
leaped  aside. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  he  cried,  and  quickly 
turned  his  light  full  on  Benton  just  as 
the  latter,  realizing  that  it  must  now 
be  a  hand  to  hand  encounter,  sprang 
upon  him. 

He  was  borne  to  the  floor  and  the 
lantern  knocked  from  his  grasp,  but 
he  quickly  recovered  himself,  and,  with 
a  savage  oath,  began  struggling  des- 
perately with  his  assailant.  Benton 
soon  saw  that  the  rascal  was  fully,  if 
not  more,  than  a  match  for  him. 

From  side  to  side  through  the  hall 
the  combat  waged,  each  trying  his  ut- 
most to  master  the  other,  the  robber 
slowly  forcing  the  fight  toward  the 
front  door.  Robert  still  held  the  re- 
volver. He  tried  to  bring  it  to  bear 
on  his  adversary,  but  the  fellow  sud- 
denly struck  his  arm  and  the  pistol 
was  knocked  from  his  hand.  It  hit  the 
floor  and  was  discharged. 

"Curse  you!"  hissed  the  robber. 
"That'll  bring  the  police  down  upon 


us.    Who  are  you,  anyway  ?  " 

"  You'll  find  out  soon,"  panted  Rob- 
ert. 

Sure  enough,  in  a  few  seconds  foot- 
steps were  heard  rapidly  approaching. 
The  thief  put  all  his  strength  in  the  one 
efi'ort  to  break  away,  and  contrived 
to  throw  off  Robert's  hold.  At  the 
same  moment  the  policeman  reached 
the  stoop  and  sprang  up  the  steps. 

Quick  as  thought  the  thief  turned 
upon  Benton,  threw  his  arms  around 
him  and  shouted : 

"For  heaven's  sake,  officer,  help 
me  !    I've  caught  a  burglar." 

Another  policeman  arrived  just  as 
the  first  one  pressed  the  button  in  the 
wainscoting  and  lighted  the  hall  gas. 
As  the  light  flared  up,  the  burglar 
called  out : 

"Hurry  up!    He's  getting  away." 

The  officers  promptly  laid  hold  of 
Robert,  who  was  so  amazed  at  the  un- 
expected action  of  his  opponent  that 
for  a  moment  he  was  unable  to  speak. 
The  robber  cried  excitedly  : 

"Fasten  the  outside  door!  There's 
another  one  in  the  basement." 

With  a  quick  leap  he  passed  the  un- 
suspicious officers  and  reached  the 
street.  Then  Benton  recovered  him- 
self. 

"You  fools!"  he  yelled.  "You've 
got  the  wrong  man  !  That  fellow  is  the 
thief.  I  have  two  more  bound  and 
gagged  in  the  parlor.  You've  allowed 
the  third  to  escape." 

"The  deuce  !  "  cried  one  of  the  police- 
men, and  he  promptly  started  in  pur- 
suit ;  but  the  marauder  had  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunity  and  was  no- 
where in  sight. 

When  the  chagrined  officer  returned 
he  found  Benton  and  the  other  police- 
man standing  over  the  men  in  the  par- 
lor, while  the  former  was  explaining 
the  situation.  This  done,  the  robbers 
were  bound  in  a  manner  that  precluded 
all  possibility  of  their  escape  ;  then, 
having  shut  and  locked  the  front  door, 
they  all  went  upstairs  to  see  what  mis- 
chief had  been  done. 

"I  suppose  they've  got  away  with 
most  of  the  plunder,"  said  one  of  the 
officers. 

"I  don't  think  they  have  taken  more 
than  one  load,"  said  Robert.  "I  in- 
terrupted them  before  they  had  time 
to  complete  the  job." 

His  anxiety,  however,  to  rescue  his 
sweetheart  from  discomfort  or  danger 
was  so  great  that  he  did  not  give  much 
attention  to  the  plunder  question,  but 
bounded  up  the  stairs  to  the  floor 
above,  and  entered  one  room  after  an- 
other until  he  came  to  the  apartment 
where  Edith  lay  bound  and  gagged. 
To  remove  the  gag  and  free  her  hands 
and  feet  was  the  work  of  only  a  few 
minutes ;  and  as  she  stood  up  with  a 
cry  of  delight,  the  policeman  entered 
the  room. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  asked  Rob- 
ert. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell.  I  was  expecting 
you,  and  had  come  up  to  dress  when 
two  men  suddenly  entered  and  bound 
and  gagged  me  before  I  had  time  to 
know  what  had  occurred.  But  you  must 
rescue  the  maid  and  butler.  I'm  afraid 
the  poor  fellow  is  hurt.  I  heard  one 
of  the  robbers  say  " 

"Poor  fellow,  indeed!"  interrupted 
Robert.  "He's  the  scoundrel  who 
planned  the  whole  business.  We've 
got  him  safe  enough,  never  fear.  But 
let's  find  the  maid." 

The  latter  was  discovered  in  her 
room  on  the  top  floor,  secured  as  Edith 
had  been.  When  she  was  released  she 
promptly  began  to  shout  hysterically. 

"  Be  still !  "  said  one  of  the  officers, 
gruffly.  "  You  should  have  done  that 
yelling  at  the  time  you  were  attacked." 

"  Sure,  and  I  didn't  get  the  chance," 
she  naively  returned. 

Without  going  into  further  details  I 
may  add  that  the  butler  and  his  con- 
federate were  taken  to  jail,  where 
they  made  a  confession  that  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  the  other  robber, 
and  the  restoration  of  whatever  val- 
uables had  been  stolen.  And  to  this 
day  Mrs.  Robert  Benton  considers  her 
husband  a  hero. — Waverly  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Crimsonbeak — "Don't  the  big 
fish  in  the  sea  eat  the  little  ones  ? " 
Mr.  Crimsonbeak — "Yes,  they,  like  us, 
are  taught  to  love  one  another." 
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Gold  and  Gray. 

I  told  you  once,  sweet  wife,  long  years 
ago. 

When  all  our  blood  thrilled  with  a  youth- 
ful glow, 

That  in  the  whole  wide  world  naught 

could  compare 
To  the  wild  glory  of  your  golden  hair. 

Now  a  far  other  vision  seems  to  rise. 
Nay!  start  not,  dearest,  with  such  wonder- 
ing eyes. 

A  deeper  beauty  I  have  learned  to  see  : 
That  silver-gray  far  dearer  is  to  me. 
—A.  M.  Orpen,  in  Chamber's  Journal. 


What  a  Small  Vice  Costs, 

"How  can  you  afford  all  these 
books?"  asked  a  young  man,  call- 
ing upon  a  friend.  "I  can't  seem  to 
find  spare  change  for  even  the  leading 
magazines." 

"Oh,  that  library  is  only  my  'one 
cigar  a  day,'  "  was  the  reply. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  the 
visitor. 

"Mean?  Just  this  :  When  you  ad- 
vised me  to  indulge  in  an  occasional 
cigar  several  years  ago,  I  had  been 
reading  about  a  young  fellow  who 
bought  books  with  money  that  others 
would  have  burned  in  cigars,  and  I 
thought  I  would  try  to  do  the  same. 
You  may  remember  that  I  said  I  should 
allow  myself  one  cigar  a  day  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  recall  the  conversation,  but 
don't  quite  see  the  connection." 

"Well,  I  never  smoked,  but  I  put  by 
the  price  of  a  5-cent  cigar  every  day, 
and  as  the  money  accumulated  I  bought 
books — the  very  books  you  see." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  your 
books  cost  no  more  than  that  ?  Why, 
there  are  dollars'  worth  of  them  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  know  there  are.  I  had  six 
years  more  of  my  apprenticeship  to 
serve  when  you  advised  me  to  '  be  a 
man.'  I  put  by  the  money,  which  at  5 
cents  a  day  amounted  to  $18.25  a  year, 
or  $109.50  in  six  years.  I  keep  those 
books  separate  as  a  result  of  my  ap- 
prenticeship cigar  money,  and  if  you'd 
done  as  I  did  you  would  by  this  time 
have  saved  many,  many  more  dollars 
than  I  have,  and  would  have  been  bet- 
ter off  in  health  and  self-respect  be- 
sides."— Success. 


Dust  and  Disease  Gern^s. 

Cleanliness  and  health  go  hand  in 
hand,  whether  cleanliness  and  godliness 
do  or  not.  The  way  to  keep  a  kitchen 
clean  is  to  keep  it  free  from  disease 
germs — that  is  to  keep  our  food  which 
is  cooked  in  the  kitchen  free  from  un- 
wholesome elements,  which  cause  it  to 
spoil  and  to  be  unwholesome  when  eaten. 

The  clothes  we  wear  should  be  brushed 
free  from  dust,  because  the  air  is  full  of 
impure  germs.  Those  who  work  in 
dirty,  dusty  factories  or  other  places 
like  them  should  have  their  clothes 
beaten  every  day  after  they  come 
home.  Grease  spots  should  be  care- 
fully cleaned  off  working  clothes,  be- 
cause such  grease  spots  hold  dust,  and 
may  become  culture  places  for  impuri- 
ties received  from  the  air.  If  proper 
precautions  are  exercised  and  the  house 
is  kept  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  keep 
it  the  health  of  the  inmates  will  be  good. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
a  thing  being  scientifically  clean  and 
clean  in  the  ordinary  understanding  of 
the  term.  A  house  filled  with  the 
germs  of  the  tuberculosis  may  be  clean 
to  all  appearances,  and  one  which  has 
just  been  disinfected  scientifically  may 
have  indelible  stains  of  previous  wear 
and  tear  on  the  walls  and  carpets,  yet 
one  is  a  wholesome  dwelling  and  the 
other  is  not  clean. — Tribune. 


The  palm  for  absent-mindedness 
should  be  accorded  to  a  learned  Ger- 
man professor.  One  day  he  noticed 
his  wife  placing  a  bunch  of  flowers  on 
his  desk.  "What  do  they  mean  ?  "  he 
asked.  • 

"Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "don't  you 
know  that  this  is^the  anniversary  of 
your  marriage  ?  " 

"Ah,  indeed,  is  it?"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, politely.  "  Kindly  let  me  know 
when  yours  comes  around  and  I  will 
return  your  attention  in  kind." — Col- 
lier's Weekly. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

An  omelet  smothered  in  a  cream 
sauce  thick  with  chopped  olives  and 
mushrooms  is  delightful  for  a  Sunday 
night  supper. 

Chopped  herbs  of  any  kind  of  which 
the  flavor  is  desired  make  the  mayon- 
naise tartare.  Chopped  onions  or  their 
juice,  chopped  olives,  chives,  cucumber 
pickles  and  capers  added  to  a  plain 
dressing  transform  it  into  the  tartare. 

Green  pea  salad  is  one  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  season.  Dice  a  cupful  of 
cold  veal  or  chicken,  and  place  on  a 
bed  of  lettuce  or  cress.  Cover  with 
two  cupfuls  of  peas,  drained  well  from 
the  liquor.  Pour  over  the  whole  a 
French  dressing,  seasoned  with  pre- 
pared mustard  and  mint  leaves. 

String  beans,  covered  with  French 
dressing,  sprinkled  with  chives  and 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  make 
an  excellent  salad.  A  macedoine  salad 
of  beets,  carrots,  peas,  cold  boiled  and 
sliced  potatoes,  string  beans  and  as- 
paragus tips  in  a  combination  compris- 
ing any  or  all  of  these  mentioned  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

A  housekeeper  who  has  made  the  ex- 
periment discovers  that  matting  may 
be  sewed  like  carpet  and  put  down  bet- 
ter and  easier  than  in  the  usual  way 
with  matting  tacks.  Undoubtedly  this 
method  would  increase  the  wear  of  the 
matting  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  it 
up  often.  One  or  two  liftings  of  mat- 
ting are  apt  to  tear  it  unless  the  great- 
est care  is  used. 

Bread  griddle  cakes  serve  not  only 
as  a  means  of  disposing  of  leftovers,  but 
are  delicious  if  well  made.  Soak  two 
cupfuls  of  breadcrumbs  in  two  cupfuls 
of  scalding  milk  over  night,  having  the 
milk  scalding  hot  when  it  is  poured 
over  the  bread.  In  the  morning  rub 
the  crumbs  through  a  sieve  or  potato 
ricer.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  a  cupful  of  flour,  a  half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Add  the  stiffly-beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs  and  cold  milk  if  the  batter 
needs  thinning.  Bake  on  a  moderately 
hot  griddle. 

The  best  apron  for  occasional  use  in 
the  kitchen  is  made  of  straight  lengths 
of  gingham  sewed  together  in  a  piece 
wide  enough  to  easily  envelop  the 
figure.  The  bottom  and  sides  are 
hemmed.  Openings  are  cut  at  the 
top  for  the  arms,  the  two  sides  being 
connected  over  the  shoulder  by  a  double 
bias  band.  The  neck,  both  back  and 
front,  is  straight  and  is  gathered  into  a 
facing.  The  distance  between  the 
openings  for  the  arms  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  width  required  at  the  foot 
of  the  skirt.  Three  or  four  buttons 
and  buttonholes  close  the  back.  The 
beauty  of  these  aprons  is  that  while 
they  are  quickly  made  they  protect 
the  gown  at  the  back  as  well  as  at 
the  front,  and  prevent  the  waist  from 
being  spattered  while  beating  eggs, 
batter,  cream  and  the  like. 

A  cabbage,  hollowed  out  and  prettily 
garnished  makes  a  pretty  salad  recep- 
tacle. A  round,  solid  head  should  be 
selected,  and  all  the  ragged  outer 
leaves  be  removed.  Cut  a  slice  from 
the  bottom,  so  that  the  head  will  stand 
firmly.  Then  take  out  the  interior, 
leaving  the  wall  about  an  inch  thick. 
Make  a  dressing  of  one-half  cupful  of 
vinegar  (mild,  not  sharp),  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  little  paprika, 
one-half  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and 
mustard,  one  teaspoonful  of  flour,  the 
yolk  of  one  egg  and  a  quarter  of  a  cup- 
ful of  butter.  Eub  the  butter  and  flour 
to  a  cream,  add  the  vinegar  and  sea- 
sonings, and  cook  five  minutes.  Pour 
over  the  well-beaten  yolk.  When  it  is 
cold,  dress  with  it  the  cabbage  re- 
moved from  the  inside  of  the  head, 
which  has  been  chopped  fine.  Fill  into 
the  cavity  in  the  cabbage.  Place  the 
head  on  a  large  round  plate  or  platter, 
and  garnish  around  the  bottom  with 
parsley.  Arange  stuffed  olives  around 
the  top  of  the  shell.  A  red  cabbage  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  shredded  white 
kind. 


Educational. 

ATTEND  THE 

STOCnON 

Business  College, 

If  you  would  get  a  good,  practi- 
cal education  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

TUITION  PER  YEAR.  ....  $100 
BOARD  AND  ROOM  PER  MONTH,  $13 

Plenty  of  Competent  Teachers. 
No  Extra  Tuition  for  Any  Study. 

Address  "W.  C.  RAMSEY,  Principal, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

SPECIALISTS 

SHORTHAND  "^d  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL-MILLER  COLLEaB, 
855  Market  Street  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

/V\  P%  I L  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 

GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Baglness 
Experience. 

Rates  ot  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDDCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


Win  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRAITCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


School  of  Practical,  Glvll,  MechaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST. ,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAS  FBANCISOO,  CAIi. 

Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  SER  HAHLEII,  Fret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t25;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  t&O.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

•'A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST.,        R   L  DURHAM, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


HEMQS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Esposltlon.  : 

Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


HIQH-CLASS 

TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely 
fitting  apparel  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  has,  ever  since 
history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intri- 
cate than  important.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  408  Kearny  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


Pianos  for 

SURPLUS  Pianos  of 
a  first-class  make. 
For  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


B  RUB  IN  IN,  !S08  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKBR    dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Dromm  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOW  MANY  MEN 

in  your  neifrhborhood  nued  wells  for  home 
supply  or  live  stuck  pui  poscsf   Just  take  the 
time  to  count  them,  then  fitrure  up  the  money 
you  could  make  in  drilling  those  wells. 

Statr  Drilling  MdLchines 

will  do  the  work  better,  more  of  it  and 
last  lonper  than  any  other  uiachlnes 
of  the  kind  made.  Send  for  our  tree 
lllup^trated  caulog,  pri';'' list,  etc.  Here 
Is  a  chance  to  (ret  Into  buBlness  for  youuelf, 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Akron.  0. 


Afleh  for  REAL  ESTATE 

MM  fl  J  II    no  matter  where  It  ia.     Hend  de- 
Bcrlption  and  cash  price  and  get  my 
wonderfully  successful  plan.     W.  M.  OSTRAN- 
DERi  J<ortli  American  bldg.,  Phlladelplua,  Pa. 


Fames  Tricjcle  Co., 

Patentees  and  Blanafactarers 
of  Improved  designs  of  Trlcyclei, 
Tricycle  Chairs  for  Invalldn,  and 
varlong  models  of  rolling  Chairs. 

4Sr  Obalrs  sold,  rented  and  ex- 
changed. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on 
application. 

EAMES  TRICYLE  CO., 

2020  Market  5t.,    5an  Francisco 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  20,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   71X®715i  74X@7SM 

Thursday   72^®72H  76>i®75X 

Friday   72H@72X  75«@76H 

Saturday   T2%(»r2i4  7694®76X 

Monday   72H@7IW         76  ®76H 

Tuesday   71X®71H  74X®75V4 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   38?«@39^      40  @403i 

Thursday   39!/s®40  40X@41?i 

Friday   39X@40H      41  ®U% 

Saturday   iO^®39H  41«@40^ 

Monday  38?s®39?i  40J^@40% 

Tuesday   39^@39fe  40H@41H 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   I  00  @   1  04X@1  Om 

Friday   1  00  @l  00%      1  Oi^m  05% 

Saturday   1  00^®!  OOH      1  Oi%@l  05 

Monday   1  0UH@1  00^      1  04J(@1  C4M 

Tuesday   1  O0H@l  00%      1  04%®l  Oiii 

Wednesday   1  01M®1  01        1  05!4@1  Ob% 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  in  this  center  has 
continued  slow  since  last  review,  and  in 
the  main  unfavorable  to  the  selling  inter- 
est. Although  freight  rates  by  sea  have 
been  on  the  decline  for  some  weeks  past, 
and  have  taken  a  decided  tumble  from 
the  somewhat  lofty  perch  they  occupied  a 
few  months  ago,  wheat  is  failing  to  com- 
mand materially  better  figures  than  when 
freight  rates  were  at  their  highest  notch. 
Wooden  ships  have  been  lately  chartered 
for  grain  carrying  as  low  as  22s  6d  per  ton 
to  Europe,  usual  option  as  to  final  port  of 
destination.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
about  27s  6d  for  iron  ships,  although  no 
charters  of  iron  vessels  have  been  effected 
at  latter  figures,  so  far  as  reported.  There 
is  probability,  however,  of  iron  ships 
going  at  25s  before  the  season  closes,  and 
at  this  rate  ship  owners  will  be  faring 
better  than  the  average  wheat  grower  at 
present  prices.  It  would  be  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  state  that  prospects  for  higher 
prices  for  wheat  were  as  good  as  the  pros- 
pects for  lower  freight  rates.  While  this 
is  not  out  of  the  line  of  probability,  there 
is  at  the  moment  no  clear  cut  trend  of  the 
wheat  market  in  the  direction  mentioned. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  United 
States  visible  supply  east  of  the  Rockies 
this  week  of  3,716,000  bushels.  At  this 
writing  (Wednesday  noon)  the  specula- 
tive market  showed  more  firmness  than 
at  any  previous  date  since  last  report. 

California  Milling   1  02^®1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   983i@l  00 

Oregon  Valley   98X®1  OlX 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  00  ®1  05 

Washington  Club   97H@1  00 

on  qualities  wheat   92 >4®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations         6s2d@«s3!4d  5slOHd@5slld 

Freight  rates   40®42«s  31«@32Hs 

Local  market   98X®1  01%  OlX 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  foUows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.00@1.01i. 

May,  1902,  deUvery,  $1.04J@1.05J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.01J@1.01;  May,  1902,  $1.05J@,1.05A. 

FLOUR. 

Fair  average  quantities  are  moving  out- 
ward to  South  American  and  Oriental 
ports,  and  trade  on  local  account  is  of 
about  usual  proportions,  but  there  is  no 
trouble  experienced  in  filling  orders. 
More  buyers  than  put  in  an  appearance 
could  be  accommodated.  Prices  are  with- 
out quotable  change,  the  market  present- 
ing an  easy  tone. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  J2  2S@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  28@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  60®S  85 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75®8  25 

BARLEY. 
Although    shipments    for  the  season 
have  been  comparatively  heavy,  aggre- 
gating to  date  by  sea  over  140,000  tons, 
the  market  fails  to  develop  any  pro- 


nounced strength,  quotable  values  con- 
tinuing in  much  the  same  position  as  for 
several  months  past.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  outward  movement  for 
the  next  six  months  will  be  much  lighter 
than  it  has  been  since  July  1st,  the  for- 
eign demand  from  brewers  and  maltsters 
being  invariably  most  urgent  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  Inquiry  on  local  ac- 
count was  principally  from  millers  for 
feed  descriptions,  with  enough  offering  to 
enable  them  to  secure  all  they  required 
without  paying  any  advance  on  previous 
rates. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72H@  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  ®  72H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  82!4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   92i4®l  00 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  @  85 

OATS. 

The  demand  is  not  very  brisk  at  full 
current  figures,  but  buyers  are  unable  to 
obtain  material  concessions  in  their  favor. 
The  quantities  arriving  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  are  not  as  heavy  as  many 
have  been  anticipating.  Choice  seed  oats 
continue  in  fair  request,  mainly  Reds  and 
Blacks,  and  in  a  small  way  are  bringing 
an  advance  on  wholesale  quotations. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  00  ®I  10 

Qray,  common  to  choice   1  10  ®1  20 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  30 

Black  Russian   95  @1  20 

Red   1  07K®1  25 

CORN. 

Present  offerings  are  not  large  and  are 
wholly  domestic  product,  the  local  mar- 
ket being  now  lower  than  the  Eastern. 
The  demand  is  slow,  however,  and  at  the 
reduced  figures  the  market  displays  no 
special  firmness. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  25  @1  35 

Small  Yellow   1  40  ®1  50 

RYE. 

Values  remain  at  a  low  range,  with 
offerings  larger  than  the  immediate  de- 
mand. 

Good  to  choice,  new   72^4®  77^ 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this 
cereal,  and  little  other  than  the  views  of 
local  millers  upon  which  to  base  quota- 
tions. 

liood  to  choice   160  ®170 

BEANS. 

A  leading  feature  of  the  bean  market 
the  past  week  has  been  the  rather  firm 
tone  for  Large  Whites  or  Lady  Washing- 
tons  and  Bayos,  with  the  positive  demand 
running  mainly  on  these  two  varieties. 
Several  dealers  are  reported  to  have 
shorted  the  market  heavily,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  season,  particularly  of 
Large  Whites,  selling  the  same  the  past 
summer  through  Eastern  brokers  for 
October  delivery.  It  is  understood  that 
default  in  delivery  has  been  made  on  large 
quantities  of  the  beans  thus  contracted 
for,  but  what  the  final  outcome  will  be  has 
not  yet  developed.  Limas  are  ruling 
steady.  Values  for  Pinks  are  not  being 
very  well  maintained.  Reds  and  Black- 
eyes  are  being  offered  very  sparingly. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  ffl3  35 

Lady  Washington   2  90  @3  10 

Pinks   2  OJ  @2  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  ®2  60 

Reds   3  00  ®3  28 

Red  Kidney   3  00  @3  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  50  @4  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  ®3  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Qarbanzos,  small   1  25  @l  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Not  much  doing  in  either  Green  or 
Niles.  The  latter  are  in  lightest  stock 
and  are  commanding  relatively  the  best 
figures. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  25  @1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  50  ©1  60 

WOOL. 

Considering  the  quantity  offering,  and 
the  time  of  year,  there  is  about  as  much 
doing  in  the  wool  market  as  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected.  Sales  effected  are  at 
figures  much  the  same  as  have  been 
ruling  for  some  weeks  past,  but  for  other 
than  choice  free  wool  the  market  is  not 
noteworthy  for  firmness.  Present  offer- 
ings are  principally  heavy  and  defective 
fleeces. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7mos  7  @8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @I2 

Northern  Mountain,  free    9  @10 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  ®9 

Middle  Counties   8  ®I0 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6i4®  8>4 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7^®  9 


HOPS. 

There  is  scarcely  any  inquiry  of  a 
wholesale  character,  either  on  local  ac- 
count or  for  shipment.  Quotations  are 
based  mainly  on  asking  prices.  To  effect 
free  sales,  lower  figures  would  have  to  be 
accepted. 

Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  ®12 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
There  have  been  no  pronounced  changes 
in  the  general  tone  or  in  quotable  values 
of  the  hay  market  since  date  of  last  re- 
view. Arrivals  were  tolerably  free,  but 
showed  some  decrease  as  compared  with  a 
week  or  two  preceding.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  hay  now  offering  is  under 
choice,  and  for  seriously  defective  stock, 
whether  the  damage  be  from  rain  or  other 
cause,  the  market  is  slow  and  weak. 
Straw  is  not  in  heavy  supply  and  is  com- 
manding steady  rates. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00®I2  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®1I  50 

Oat   6  50®  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Barley   6  00®  8  CO 

Volunteer   5  80®  7  50 

Alfalfa   8  00®  10  00 

Clover   5  50®  7  50 

Stock   8  00®  6  00 

Compressed   9  00®  12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   35®  47H 

MILLSTUFFS. 
As  anticipated  in  our  last  review,  prices 
for  the  whole  line  of  mill  offal  have  been 
tumbling,  and  bid  fair  to  be  soon  down  to 
quite  reasonable  figures.  Values  for 
Milled  Corn  are  also  on  the  downward 
trend.    Rolled  Barley  ruled  steady. 

Bran,  »  ton   16  00@17  00 

Middlings   18  00@aO  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    16  60®  17  60 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal    30  00@31  00 

Cracked  Corn   29  00®  30  OO 

SEEDS. 

Not  much  Mustard  Seed  of  any  descrip- 
tion now  offering  and  market  is  firm  at 
the  rates  quoted.  Some  Flaxseed  is  com- 
ing forward,  mostly  representing  prior 
arrival  purchases.  In  quotable  values  for 
bird  seed  there  are  no  changes  to  record, 
market  being  quiet. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  «5@S  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25@3  40 

Mustard,  Trieste    3  00@3  15 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3X®  3H 

Rape   1X@ 

Hemp   8«@  8H 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
This  market  is  dull  and  uninteresting,  a 
condition  generally  experienced  at  this 
time  of  year.    Quotable  values  remain 
nominally  as  previously  noted. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   IK®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  23x36,  spot. . .  7  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  S-i  @36 

Wool  Sacks,  3H  lbs  88  ®3I 

Fleece  Twine   8i4@— 

Gunnies   — @— 

Bean  Bags   5H®  83i 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  b\,  6,  6H 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7i4 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

In  quotations  for  Hides  there  are  no 
changes  to  record,  but  market  is  firm  at 
prevailing  values.  Pelts  are  going  at  gen- 
erally unchanged  rates,  although  the  de- 
mand at  top  figures  cannot  be  termed 
brisk.  Tallow  is  not  lacking  fer  custom, 
and  is  bringing  fully  as  good  prices  as 
have  been  lately  current. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  OuUt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  86  8)8   11  @ —  9H® — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  58  lbs         10  ®—  8^®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  B)a   9  @—      8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  80  lbs. .  9^@—  S%@— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  IbE. .   9  @—      8  @— 

Stags   6H@— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—     8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @—      8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®—     14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  B>8..  16  @—    13  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  ®—     15  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  60  ®— 

Sailed  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  00  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  ®  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   80  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   75  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  »  skin   BO  ®  78 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   80  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   18  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   38  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   8  @  &M 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  ®  4H 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  87H 

Goat  Skins,  small    10  &  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Stocks  in  this  center  are  of  moderate 
volume,   both  of  Comb  and  Extracted. 


Some  heavy  shipments  have  been  re- 
cently made  Eastward  direct  from  points 
of  production.  Current  values  are  being 
well  maintained,  with  some  sales  in  asmaU 
way  at  a  higher  range  of  prices  than 
quoted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5H®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4^®  8 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ®— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  ®1S 

Amber  Comb   7  ®  9 

Dark  Comb   6  ®7 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  lack  of  inquiry,  but  offer- 
ings are  of  light  volume.  Market  is  firm 
at  the  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  B>  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®2S 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

The  impi-oved  figures  last  quoted  for 
Beef  are  being  well  maintained.  Mutton 
is  selling  at  slightly  firmer  prices  than 
lately  current,  the  supply  proving  hardly 
equal  to  the  demand.  Lamb  is  meeting 
with  a  moderately  firm  market,  but  Is 
mostly  too  large  to  be  desirable.  V^eal  is 
not  in  excessive  receipt  and  is  meeting  in 
the  main  with  advantageous  sale.  Hogs 
have  been  arriving  rather  freely,  but 
packers  have  not  materially  reduced  bids. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  &>  6H@  7 

Beef,  second  quality   6V4®— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  6H®7c;  wethers   7  @  7V4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  ISO  to  250  lbs   b^@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5V4@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs  5H@— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7  @  7X 

Veal,  small,  VIb   7  @9 

Veal,  large,  ¥  B>   8  ®— 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   8  @  S% 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  as  a  whole  showed 
fairly  good  condition,  especially  as  com- 
pared with  several  weeks  preceding. 
Eastern  was  in  reduced  receipt,  being 
more  firmly  held  at  primary  points.  Tur- 
keys sold  at  a  sharp  decline,  immediately 
following  last  review,  owing  to  excessive 
receipts  of  California  product,  especially 
of  dressed  stock,  with  unfavorable 
weather.  Next  week  Turkeys  will  be  in 
active  request  on  account  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  prospects  are  that  good  fat  birds 
will  bring  good  prices.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  Eastern  Turkeys  worth  men- 
tioning will  be  received  here  for  the 
Thanksgiving  trade. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   14  @  16 

Young  Turkeys,  full  grown   12^®  14 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   4  00  ©5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  SO 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  00  @5  00 

Fryers   4  00  ®4  SO 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  small   3  50  ®4  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   3  50  @4  CO 

Ducks,  young,  f>  dozen   4  00  65  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  50  ®1  75 

Goslings,  »  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  25  @I  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  SO  ®1  78 

BUTTER. 
There  is  no  improvement  to  record  in 
the  general  condition  of  the  butter  mar- 
ket. Fresh  is  arriving  rather  freely  for 
this  time  of  year,  and  is  not  in  very  ac- 
tive request,  especially  at  full  current  fig- 
ures. Dealers  are  carrying  considerable 
quantities  of  cold  storage  and  packed  but- 
ter, and  are  desirous  of  effecting  a  clean- 
up of  stocks  of  the  same  within  the  next 
sixty  days. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  0>   26>4@ — 

Creamery,  fiists  —  23  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   20  ®— 

Dairy,  select   22  ® — 

Dairy,  firsts  20  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ®— 

Mixed  store   H  ®18 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  ®21 

Pickled  Roll,  1>  lb    19  @21 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17K 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  showing  decided  firmness, 
especially  for  mild  new  of  high  grade, 
with  stocks  and  offerings  light.  Values 
are  likely  to  be  on  a  tolerably  high  plane 
for  some  weeks  to  come.  Eastern  mar- 
kets are  correspondingly  firm. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12M@13 

California,  good  to  choice   11H@12 

California,  fair  to  good   11  @11M 

California,  •' Young  Americas  "   13  @18)4 

EGGS. 

Fresh  eggs  which  were  uniformly  large, 
white  and  in  every  way  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  best  trade,  were  in  light  re- 
ceipt and  in  a  small  way  brought  toler- 
ably stiff  prices.  Fresh  eggs  which  were 
irregular  as  to  size  and  color  were  not 
much  sought  after,  even  at  comparatively 
low  figures  Cold  storage  eggs  are  now 
being  extensively  used,  and  of  the  same 
there  are  ample  supplies. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  43  ®— 
Oalifomia,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  35  040 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  030 

Calirornla,  common  to  fair  store   — ®— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   84  @29 

Cold  Storage   28>4@27H 
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VEGETABLES. 

Arrivals  were  rather  light  in  the  ag- 
gregate, and  tendency  of  prices  for  most 
kinds,  especially  best  qualities,  was  in 
favor  of  the  selling  interest.  Onions  com- 
manded a  further  advance,  and  prospects 
good  for  a  continuance  of  firmness.  Green 
Peas  of  fine  quality  were  scarce  and  high. 
Green  Okra  was  higher.  Tomatoes  were 
in  fairly  liberal  receipt,  with  offerings 
mostly  under  choice,  and  for  defective 
stock  the  market  was  weak. 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   3  @  4 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  lb   3  @  3S4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fl  100  ftis...    50  ®  75 

Cauliflower,    dozen   40  @  50 

Cucumbers,  Bay,     large  box   40  @  65 

Egg  Plant,  f>  box   40   ®  65 

Garlic,  «  ft   2   @  2y, 

Okra,  Green,  fi  box   75  @  90 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental. ...  1  50  @2  00 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  ft   4  @  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  sack   35  @  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  ^(  box   40  @  65 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ^  ton   8  00  ©10  00 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  f(  large  box..  1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  ^  large  box   30  @  60 

POTATOES. 

There  was  a  further  hardening  the  past 
week  in  values  for  desirable  shipping 
grades  of  potatoes,  with  increased  inquiry 
from  Eastern  points  and  offerings  not 
particularly  heavy.  Business  on  local  ac- 
count was  of  fair  average  volume,  fancy 
Burbanks  bringing  tolerably  stiff  figures 
from  the  most  exacting  local  trade.  Indi- 
cations are  that  at  no  time  during  the 
balance  of  the  season  will  values  for  good 
to  select  potatoes  be  any  more  favorable 
to  buyers  than  at  present  date. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  1*  100  ft s   1  30  @1  60 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ^  cental. .  85  @I  05 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  10  @1  30 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  25   ®1  50 

River  Reds    1  30  @1  50 

Sweets,  new,  1*  cental    70  @  80 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  *RUITS. 
Apples  were  in  fair  supply,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  offerings  showing  choice  to 
select  quality  were  not  large.  Tendency 
on  superior  stock  was  to  higher  figures 
than  have  been  lately  ruling.  Some  fancy 
Spitzenberg,  four  ties  to  the  box,  were 
held  up  to  $2,  but  this  figure  was  not  ob- 
tainable in  a  way  to  be  warranted  as  a 
regular  or  wholesale  quotation.  Common 
qualities  of  apples  were  without  quotable 
improvement,  moving  slowly  at  un- 
changed figures.  Pears  were  not  in  large 
supply,  but  only  choice  to  select  table 
stock,  such  as  fine  Winter  Nelis,  were 
especially  sought  after  or  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  command  good  figures. 
Persimmons  which  were  ripe  and  in  every 
way  desirable  sold  in  a  limited  way  to  tol- 
erably fair  advantage,  but  not  many  were 
required  to  satisfy  the  inquiry.  Pome- 
granates were  in  limited  stock  and  not 
very  active  request,  prices  ruling  much 
the  same  as  preceding  week.  Grapes 
arriving  were  mostly  in  poor  condition,  as 
is  to  be  expected  at  this  advanced  date, 
with  recent  rainy  weather.  For  grapes 
in  prime  to  choice  condition  the  market 
was  moderately  firm,  but  seriously  de- 
fective qualities  found  very  poor  custom 
and  had  to  go  in  the  main  at  low  figures. 
Berries  made  a  light  showing,  and  where 
the  quality  was  all  right  met  as  a  rule 
with  a  firm  market;  especially  was  this 
the  case  with  choice  to  select  Longworth 
Strawberries. 

Apples,  fancy,  ^4-tlerbox   1  25®  1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ^  50-lb.  box..  60®  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^50-lb  box.      40@  60 

Figs,  V-  2-layer  box    75®  1  00 

Grapes,  Cornechon,     crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Black,  f,  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,     crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Tokay,  If*  crate   50®  1  00 

Grapes,  large  open  boxes   1  00®  1  50 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis, ^  40-ft.  box....      75®  1  50 

Pears,  other  kinds,  *box   50®  1  00 

Persimmons,  ^  box   60®  1  00 

Pomegranates,  ^  box    60®  1  00 

Quinces,  *  box   30®  50 

Raspberries,  *  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest..  9  00®10  00 
Strawberries,  Large,     chest   3  00®  5  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  evaporated  apples  shows 
the  same  firm  tone  as  previously  stated, 
with  no  lack  of  inquiry  in  this  center  and 
offerings  light  for  this  time  of  year.  Much 
of  the  product  of  interior  packing  houses 
is  being  forwarded  out  direct.  Demand 
for  apples  is  both  on  speculative  and 
European  account,  due  to  decided  short- 
age in  the  crop  East,  where  prices  are  on 
a  higher  plane  than  here,  although  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Eastern  grading, 
as  the  best  Calfornia  stock  cannot  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  fancy  Eastern  apples 
from  Northern  States.  California  can 
beat  the  outside  world  on  nearly  all  kinds 
of  deciduous  fruits,  but  not  on  apples, 
when  it  comes  to  strictly  high  grade 
evaporated.  Sun-dried  apples  are  tend- 
ing against  buyers,  in  sympathy  with 
evaporated,  but  for  other  than  most  de- 
sirable qualities  the  market  for  sun  dried 
cannot  be  termed  noteworthy  for  firm- 
ness.   In  apricots,  peaches  and  pears  there 


is  little  other  than  a  moderate  jobbing 
trade  doing,  with  no  appreciable  changes 
in  quotable  values,  although  for  peaches 
and  pears,  other  than  most  select,  there 
has  been  some  shading  of  prices  in  favor 
of  buyers.  Figs  are  moving  fairly  well  at 
generally  steady  values,  especially  the 
better  grades.  Prunes  show  no  quotable 
improvement,  nor  is  there  any  noteworthy 
movement.  Business  in  prunes  is  mainly 
within  range  of  2J@3c.  for  the  four  sizes, 
the  smaller  sizes  going  mostly  on  the  3c. 
basis,  being  in  lighter  stock  and  com- 
manding relatively  better  figures  than 
large  prunes.  New  Santa  Claras  are  being 
held  in  the  main  above  the  present  mar- 
ket, the  prunes  now  moving  being  princi- 
pally new  from  outside  districts  and  1900 
crop  Santa  Claras. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7  ®  7i4 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  V  ft-.   8  @  sy. 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @I2i4 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  @  8H 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6  @  6!4 

Figs,  pressed   5!^®  7 

Nectarines,     ft   5  ®  6!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  ®  7V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  @  6H 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6  @  8^4 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  ®  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  2i4®3o;  50-60s,  35i@4o; 

60-70S,  3M@3^c;   70-80S,  2%@3a;  80-90s,  2H& 

2y,c;  110s  and  less,  lX@2c;  these  figures  for  1901 

crop. 

COMMON  SnN-DRIED. 

Apricots   8  @  6!4 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   3i^@  4(4 

Figs,  Black   23!i®  3M 

Figs,  White   3  @  3% 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®  6 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @6 

Plums,  unpitted,  1*  ft   1M@  2V4 

RAISINS. 
The  raisin  market  shows  good  condition 
so  far  as  movement  is  concerned,  but 
prices  are  without  improvement.  Most 
of  the  crop  has  been  placed.  There  are 
moderate  quantities  of  seeded  raisins  and 
medium  grades  of  loose  Muscatels  still 
offering.  The  Fresno  raisin  season  nomi- 
nally closed  on  the  16th  inst.,  but,  as  pre- 
viously announced,  goods  delivered  to  the 
Association  after  that  date  would  be  sepa- 
rately accounted  for,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  keeping  of  individual  accounts.  The 
Association  has  paid  2Jc.  advance,  but  the 
advance  is  now  reduced  to  1  cent.  The 
raisin  crop,  it  is  expected,  will  be  entirely 
housed  within  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  new  crop,  as  fixed 
by  the  Fresno  Association : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   4X 

3-crown   4H 

2-crown    3% 

Seedless  Muscatels   4]4 

Seedless  Sultanas   5 

Thompson's  Seedless   6 

Bleached  Thompson's— 

Extra  Fancy  11 

Fancy  10 

Choice   9 

Standard   7i4 

Prime  — 

Seeded — 

Fancy   6H 

Choice   5% 

London  Layers,  20-ft  boxes— 

2-  crown   1  10 

3-  crown   1  20 

4-  crown   — — 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  but 
it  is  the  exception  where  the  fruit  is  suffi- 
ciently ripe  to  be  desirable.  Offerings  of 
unripe  oranges  and  cool,  damp  weather 
have  combined  to  make  the  market  slow 
and  weak.  Well  colored  Navels  of  desir- 
able sizes  brought  $3  per  box.  Small  and 
green  Navels  were  obtainable  down  to 
$1.50  per  box.  The  Lemon  market  was 
without  quotable  change  as  to  asking  fig- 
ures, but  lacked  strength,  the  movement 
being  slow.  Limes  were  in  good  supply 
and  cheap. 

Oranges-Navels,      box   2  00@3  00 

Seedlings,  *  box   l  25@2  00 

Tangerines,  *  }4  box   1  00@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ^  box   2  50®- 

Callfornia,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  25 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00®1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  ^  box   1  50@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ^  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

There  is  a  fair  movement  in  Almonds 
and  Walnuts  at  generally  unchanged  fig 
ures,  although  in  some  instances  prices  are 
being  reported  slightly  shaded  to  buyers 
rather  than  miss  sales  ;  that  much  desir- 
able stock  will  be  on  hand  after  the  holi- 
days is  not  probable.  Peanut  market  is 
not  heavily  stocked  and  values  are  ruling 
steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  17  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  ft  loyi@12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7M®  9 

California  Almonds,  bard  shell   5  @6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  9  ®  9!4 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell. .. .  7  @  7H 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell        8^®  9 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell        6H@  7 

Cal.  Chestnuts   7  @I0 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4K@  5M 


Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5^@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  remains  practically  the 
same  as  previously  noted,  presenting  a 
firm  tone,  but  with  no  noteworthy  offer- 
ings from  first  hands.  There  is  virtually 
nothing  now  doing  in  a  wholesale  way. 
It  is  probable  that  the  market  for  this 
year's  dry  wines  will  open  at  20@25c.  per 
gallon,  with  prospects  of  selections  selling 
at  a  little  higher  range.  Dry  wines  of 
last  season's  vintage  are  quotable  at  25@ 
30c.  per  gallon  wholesale,  and  transfers  of 
superior  qualities  are  reported  in  a  limited 
way  up  to  35c.  per  gallon.  Last  year's 
product  is  now  mainly  in  second  hands. 
There  is  a  moderate  movement  outward  of 
blended  wines,  both  by  sea  and  rail. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  «  sacks  141,751 

Wheat,  centals.... 361, 128 

Barley,  centals  213,605 

Oats,  centals   30,350 

Corn,  centals   1,145 

Rye,  centals   11,200 

Beans,  sacks   78,677 

Potatoes,  sacks   36,387 

Onions,  sacks   4,371 

Hay,  tons   3,901 

Wool,  bales   980 

Hops,  bales   60 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

2  633,711 

2,390,615 

2,742,074 

2,294,919 

3,492,584 

2,159,677 

517,943 

412,681 

28,253 

40,100 

50,808 

91,922 

408,601 

394,873 

575,317 

634,330 

125,838 

107,251 

65,526 

82,391 

37,244 

18,585 

4,904 

5,178 

EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


rOB  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks   55,432 

Wheat,  centals.... 320,766 
Barley,  centals ....  2.M,062 

Oats,  centals  

Corn,  centals   17 

Beans,  sacks   719 

Hay,  bales   200 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   25,939 

Honey,  cases   117 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  1,859 


Since 

Same  time 

Julyl,  1901. 

last  year. 

1,942,938 

1,281,224 

2,354,405 

2,119,191 

2,712,537 

1,315.467 

2,117 

8,013 

474 

16,404 

6,459 

4,940 

77,973 

511.316 

233  621 

266,766 

309,722 

4,42-3 

1,557 

18,186 

38,813 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Nov.  20.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6®8c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  8!4@9c  ;  choice, 
9H®95ic;  fancy,  10@10Hc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.- Market  is  quiet  and 
presents  an  easy  tone. 

Prunes,  3\®7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8!4@13c;  Moorpark,  9@)3c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@9'/4c;  peeled,  ll@15o. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipprng  and  Commission  Mercbants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIBD  FtUITS, 
DBCIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Under  date  of  the  12th  inst.,  Chas.  A. 
Stowe  writes  from  Stockton,  Cal.,  "  I  con- 
sider the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the  best 
advertising  medium  for  my  business  on 
the  Pacific  coast." 


a  READY 
BUILT  FENCE 

,  A  bpttfrfcn'-<^  lliiui  you  c.-iii  InuUl 
^  aU  ready  toslivli  lKindstuijle.  The 


ELLWOOD 

^^v^lk  FENCE 


IS  low  in  prict',  hiuh  in  quality 
lasls  a  lifetime.    Fully  toiar- 
anteed.    Sold  everywhere. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  it, 
"vrrite  to 

AMEllH'AN  STKKL  &  WIRE  CO., 
Chlra^o,  Now  YorL, 
Sao  Francisco,  Denver* 


Compare 
P  &  B 

Building 
Paper 


We  ask  all  reasonable 
builders  to  compare  P  &  B 
Building  Paper  with  other 
papers  —  compare  texture, 
tensil  strength,  its  odorless 
qualities  —  compare  every 
part  of  it. 

Then  buy  the  best. 

We  are  willing  you 
should  put  P  &  B  Build- 
ing Paper  to  the  test. 

It  is  tjie  best  building 
paper  used  by  builders 
everywhere — we  think  you 
will  say  so,  too,  after  com- 
parison. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
^   


'J 


T^urkeys  \A/antecl. 

Send  your  LIVB  and  DRESSBD  TURKEYS  and  LIVE  CHICKENS  to  the  old  reliable  firm,  who 
suarantees  Top  Harket  Prices  and  Quick  Cash  Returns.    Established  1887. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE.   CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

BLUM,  MORRIS  &  CO.,  General  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

210-212  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Drop  us  a  postal,  we  will  give  you  the  correct  market  on  Turkeys  at  any  time  If  correct 
weights,  prompt  returns,  and  the  highest  market  rates  are  what  you  want,  try  us. 

LORSBACH   &  CO., 

 San    Pranclsco,  Cal. 


Y/ON  RONN, 

313-315    Front  Street... 


Telephone,  RED  531.  P.  O.  BOX  2160. 

J.    2^EINXNER    Sc  CO., 
General  Commission  TWerohants, 

Wholesale  Dealers  In  GBEEN  ANU  UKIKH  FKUITS,  I'OTATOKS,  ONIONS,  BEANS, 
WOOL,  BUTTEK,  EGGS,  ETC. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME  a  Specialty. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

N.  E.  CORNER  WASHINGTON  AND  FRONT  STS.,  SAN  ^RANCISCO,  CAL. 


TURKEYS  WANTED. 


Telephone,  MAIN  619.  Established  Over  19  Years. 

SHERRY    &  CO., 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS.  '''*%bx^^^^s\^''^ 

BUTTER,  CHEESE,  EGGS,  NDTS,  HONEY,  POULTRY,  POTATOES,  DRIED  FRUITS, 
BEANS,  ONIONS,  HIDES,  and  all  kinds  of  Farm  and  Dairy  Produce. 

Conslgnnaenta  t  oliclted.    Highest  Net  Price. 
Kemittances  Made  at  Once. 


305-30r  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Telephone,  Mala  346.  P.  O.  Box  2497. 

D.    E.    ALLISON    Sc  CO. 

(INCORPOKATED.) 

General  Commission  TWerchants. 

POULTRY,  EGOS.  QAMB,  POTATOES,  BEANS,  QRBEN  AND  DRIED  FRUITS. 
GRAIN,  PRODUCE  AND  WOOL.   Acconnt  Sales  and  Check  Weekly  for  All  Consignments. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Youif  Horses 

may  "throw  ca  curb,"  "start  a 
splint,"  "sprain  a  cord,"  "de- 
vekiji  a  spavin,  thrush,  or 
grrease  heel."  etc.  They  are  all 
bad,  but  don't  be  alarmed. 
Get  a  bottle  or  two  of 

Tuttle'sElixir. 

[  ItcuresaUthesetrouble^andColic, 
I  Distemper,Founder,Pneumonia,»i;o 
rsed  and  endorsed  by  Adams  iixprf»iCo. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  ^Volcott.  Vt..  July  15. 1898. 

Dt&r  Sir:— I  have  doctored  horses  for  the  last  25  years,  Rcd  I 
think  your  Elixir  the  best  ilnlment  I  have  ever  uesd.  and  I  would 
recommend  it  to  any  one,  C.  M.  GUYER. 

TUTTLE'S  FAVjlY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism.  EpratnB. 
bruises,  etc.  lUlls  pain  Instantly.    Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FUEE. 
Tuttle'*  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Mau. 
18,  O'Forrell  SI.,  (iuri  FrnnciKO,  i'at. 
newpre  of  fitxaMed  Klixlrii — nnnfl  (renuinc  but 'I'liltle'B- 

>.v,.i-i  nil  Mieters;  theyoileronly  temporary  rolled  t  any. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor:— Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  on  Saturday,  the  16th,  and 
was  called  to  order  at  11  a.  m. 

After  reading  minutes  of  last  pre- 
vious meeting,  allowance  of  bills  and 
other  routine  business,  on  motion  the 
Worthy  Master  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare an  address  on  the  Order  of  Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry,  to  be  read  at  the 
next  meeting,  Dec.  7 th,  when  Grange 
birthday  will  be  observed. 

The  Worthy  Master  then  declared  a 
recess  until  1  p.  m.  After  an  excellent 
lunch  the  subject  of  the  day,  "Books 
and  Newspapers  in  the  Home,"  was 
taken  up  and  discussed. 

Sister  Morris  led  off  speaking  from 
memorandum,  followed  by  Sister 
Slaughter,  who  was  followed  by  Sister 
Rosson,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject. Sister  Rosson's  paper  was  clear, 
of  a  high  literary  style,  and  was  excep- 
tionally good.  A  general  discussion 
took  place  in  which  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
every  member  took  part.  All  agreed 
books  and  newspapers  fill  a  very  im- 
portant place  in  the  home  if  such  are 
of  a  character  suitable  for  the  moral, 
cultured  home,  and  none  other  should 
be  admitted  thereto.  In  books,  well 
written  history,  books  of  travel,  poetry 
and  many  good  works  of  fiction  were 
recommended  for  the  true  home,  but 
the  yellow  covered  dime  novel  was 
utterly  condemned  as  a  pest.  In  maga- 
zines many  excellent  ones  are  now  pub- 
lished, and  by  combining  the  poorest 
homes  may  have  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
The  Review  of  Reviews,  Outlook,  Pub- 
lic Opinion,  Little's  Living  Age,  Harp- 
er's Magazine,  Scribner's  and  many 
others  were  spoken  of  as  a  selection 
which  should  be  in  the  home.  In 
weekly  papers  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, and  some  of  those  before  mentioned, 
were  well  recommended.  For  a  State 
weekly  paper,  for  the  farmers'  home, 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  as  a  high 
standard  agricultural  paper  and  for  its 
excellent  home  department,  was  given 
high  commendation,  and  the  opinion 
was  expressed  it  would  be  commend- 
able to  have  it  in  every  home  and  should 
be  in  every  farm  home  in  California; 
In  daily  papers  the  yellow  journal  was 
utterly  condemned,  and  it  was  re- 
gretted the  largest  circulating  dailirs 
of  the  State  are  of  that  description. 
The  Sacramento  Record  -  Union  was 
commended  as  a  clean  paper,  not 
tainted  with  yellow  journalism,  and 
giving  in  a  reliable  manner  all  national, 
State  and  market  reports  and  news. 
For  local  papers  we  have  in  our  own 
county  as  good  as  there  are  in  the 
State,  the  Register  of  Tulare  being  one 
of  the  best,  as  is  the  Times  of  Visalia. 

Children  should  have  picture  books, 
as  they  first  attract  their  attention, 
and  then  simple  stories  and  tales  to 
read.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
read  aloud. 

It  was  said  by  some,  and  admitted, 
that  children  of  the  present  time  have, 
in  the  variety,  cheapness  of  literature 
and  educational  facilities,  great  ad- 
vantages over  those  of  fifty  years  ago. 
It  was  also  admitted  that  fifty  years 
ago,  as  a  rule,  children's  stories  were 
better  selected,  with  much  fewer  ob- 
jectionable ones.  Paul  and  Virginia, 
Elizabeth  and  the  Exiles  of  Siberia, 
Peter  Parley's  Tales  of  the  Sea,  were 


read  by  children  then  and  made  good 
moral  impressions. 

The  question  box  was  now  opened 
and  the  following  questions  found  in  it 
were  given  the  answers  stated: 

What  is  the  most  profitable  stock  to 
raise  on  the  farm?  First  cost,  expense 
and  care  considered,  chickens. 

What  is  the  most  profitable  crop 
raised  on  the  farm?  Alfalfa,  good  dry- 
ing peaches  and  grapes  each  had  its 
advocate. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  feeding 
milk  to  poultry?  Milk  in  any  form  is 
good  poultry  feed.    No  poor  way. 

How  shall  I  start  eucalyptus  trees? 
What  soil  is  best  adapted  to  them? 
Start  the  seed  in  a  box,  when  6  inches 
high  set  out.  They  do  well  in  any  good 
soil.  Visit  the  U.  S.  Experimental 
Station,  1*  miles  southeast,  and  learn 
for  yourself. 

Is  a  Postal  Savings  Bank  a  desirable 
thing?  A  most  desirable  thing  for  the 
nation,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  dissemi- 
nate interest  amongst  people  of  small 
means  at  home  and  to  give  such  people 
a  greater  interest  in  their  government, 
and  a  good  thing  for  the  depositor;  it 
stimulates  thrift  and  gives  the  depos- 
itors greater  confidence  in  the  security. 
They  are  a  good  thing,  a  necessity,  and 
will  come  eventually. 

What  is  the  proper  amount  of  seed 
wheat  that  should  be  sown  per  acre? 
There  are  many  conditions  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  rich,  bottom,  damp  lands 
as  high  as  eighty  pounds  per  acre  is 
good;  in  dry,  hog  wallow  or  sandy  land 
as  low  as  twenty-five  pounds  per  acre 
is  enough.  Good  land,  well  pulverized, 
all  foul  vegetation  killed  out,  crop  sown 
after  the  first  rain,  seeded  according 
to  conditions  of  land  and  season,  will 
bring  a  paying  crop. 

The  National  Lecturer's  subject  for 
next  meeting,  Dec.  7th:  "  What  influ- 
ence is  exerted  by  the  rightly  conducted 
farm  home  upon  the  character  and  suc- 
cess in  life  of  boys  and  girls  raised  in 
those  homes?"  The  discussion  will  be 
led  by  Sister  Slaughter,  who  will  read 
a  paper. 

Tulare  Grange  programme  subject 
is,  "The  Value  of  Farm  Accounts." 
On  this  subject  four  sisters  and  four 
brothers  have  been  requested  to  speak. 

J.  T. 


Soft 
Harness 


You  can  make  your  har- 
nosa  113  Boft  aa  a  gluvo 
and  ay  touKh  aa  wire  by 
iisliii;  lil  UEKA  Hnr. 
II  e  »  8  Oil.  You  cull 
lengthen  Its  life— make  it 
last  twice  as  long  aa  It 
ordinarily  would. 


EUREKA 

Harness  O'ri 


makes  a  poor  lookini:  har- 
ness like  new.  Mmlo  of 
pure,  heavy  tuMlled  oil,  es- 
pecial 1  y  p repa red  to  w i tU- 
Btaud  ihQ  weather. 

Sold  everywhere 
tn  cuns— all  Bizes. 

M3de  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

 FOK  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 


San  Francisco. 


Sacramento. 


Los  Angeles. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
factarers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Wnte  for  Catalogtie. 

Havana  ail.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 
Send  for  list.   D.  J.  WEST,  Martinez,  Cal. 


YoM  CaLiv  SaLve  Yomf  Horse 

from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splints,  Curbs  and  all  forms  of 
Lameness  by  a  prompt  and  liberal  application  of  that  old  reli- 
able and  Wfll  known  romcdy- 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure] 

It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
every  man  who  has  ever  used  it.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  what  thousands  say  for  it, 

CURED  FIVE  BONE  SPAVINS. 

MontroM,  Colo.,  July  14,  WW. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs I'leaM  Bend  ma 
one  of  your  "TrcaliB*  on  the  Horse."  Your  Kendall's 
S^'nvln  Cure  Is  llie  best  In  all  Ihe  world.  I  h.'ive  cured 
five  bone  8|<avins  OD  my  horses  and  would  nut  be  wilh- 
euC  it  for  anylhmg.    Yours  truly,    U.  W.  ROUL'CK. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  liniment  for  family  use — splendid  for  bruises, 

sprains,  lame  back,  rheumatisra,_etc.,  etc.  Sold  by  all  drupuists  at  $1; 
si.i!:  bottles  tor  t^.    Our  book, 
I  Write  at  once  and  address 

DR. 


I^AVIN  cure] 


'A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  mailed  free. 


B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  Enosburg  TblIIs.  Vt. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 

AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

The  United  Stales  Cream  Separator 

HAS  WON 

COLO  MEDAL  OR  THE  HIGHEST  AWARD 

at  Every  International  Exposition  at  which  it  has 

bcrii  ixliihitfd  sime  its  i iitioii . 

Our  '•  would-be  competitors"  are  advertising  extensively  as 
follows : 

"  Tiie  suprenuicy  of  the  DeLaval  machines  at  Buffalo  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  triumphant  record  at  all  previous  great  exposi- 
tions." 

Yes,  this  supremacy  (?)  is  a  tontiuuation  of  their  triumphant  (?) 
record,  and  that  record  shows  tlie  "  triumphant  supremacy  "  was 
IN  WIND  BUT  NOT  IN  WORK 

Mr.  Edward  Van  Alstyne,  Supt.  of  Moilel  Dairy  at  the  Pan- 
American,  states,  under  date  of  Nov.  1st,  "  I  find  since  tlie  receipt 
of  )  our  letter,  after  carefully  going  over  the  figures  of  the  seventy- 
one  runs  of  tlieir  (the  DeLaval)  machine  that  I  miscalled  the 
figures,  and  the  reading  should  be  .0172  instead  of  .0161." 

NOW  READ  WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SEPARATOR  DID  IN  THE  MODEL  DAIRY 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne  states  in  reference  to  the  work  done  by  tlie 
United  States  Separator  in  the  Model  Dairy  at  Ihe  Pan-.-\merican 
Exposition,  from  Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  30th,  inclusive,  that  in  tlie 
fifty  separate  runs  made  by  that  separator  during  these  davs,  with 
the  milk  of  the  ten  different  herds  in  the  dairy  test,  the  average 
per  cent,  of  fat  left  in  the  skimmilk  was  .0138. 

DeLaval  average  test  of  skimmilk  -  ,0  I  72 
United  States  average  test  of  skimmilk  .0  I  38 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  United  States  .0O34 

This  shows  that  the  DeLaval  separator  left  25  per  cent,  more 
butter  fat  in  the  skimmilk  than  the  United  States — an  immense 
waste  that  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum  of  money  upon  tlie  dairy 
products  of  the  world.  Enough  to  pay  for  a  United  States  Sepa- 
rator to  rejilace  every  DeLaval  Separator  now  in  use. 

Perhaps  our  cliagrined  and  "  disgruntled  would-be  competitors" 
"  with  characteristic  advertising  hunesty  "  will  undertake  to  bluff 
this  statement  off,  but  it  remains  true  and  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  cannot  lie  successfully  denied. 

On  the  practical  tvery-day  work 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 
STANDS  WITHOUT  A  PEER 

The  most  thorough  Separator  in  the  world 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Press. 


Used  by  all  the  Leading  Fruit  Packers  on 
the  Coast.    Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

WE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


Dried  Fruit  Graders,  Processors, 
Warehouse  Trucl^s,  Elevators, 

ETC,  ETC 
INFORMATION  GLADLY  FURNISHED. 
MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

Barngrover,Hull 

SAN  JOSE,    -  CALIFORNIA. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


H0R5BS  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TE1N8— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVEKY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-old8, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  fi.  Burke, 
826  Market  St.,  S.  I<. 


BtriiliS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUllam  NUes  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporters.  Bstablished  1876. 


PETER  8AXE  Sc  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


"SNOW  WHITE"  HOBICLERS  for  sale  by  C.  A. 
Stowe.  330  N.  Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Bcllpse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bauds;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  B  REEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.    Best  quality. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


Lowest  price.  A. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS.  C.  A.  Stowe,  330  N. 
Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POI.AND-CHINA  A  DUBOC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Loa  Angeles,  Oal.  Bstablished  in  1876. 

POLANO-CHINA  PIGS  by  Sweepstakes  Boar  at 
State  Fair  1901.  None  Better.  S.  P.  Llndgren  & 
Sons,  Klngsburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


W.  R.  McCASLIN,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co., 
Cal.   Al  breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs. 


DR.  K.  CADt  H,  Carplnterla,  Cal.  Registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MCRPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cai. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Bssex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS*  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  608 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed 
Ing  yards.  Whv  not  Improve  your  stock.  Man'f's  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulatlti  g,  hot  water.  Send  stam  p  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Povlterers' Band-Book  and  Guide.  Price  4uc^ 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Oal. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $75  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


FLEMiNGj 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared. 
New,  commou-eense  method, 
not  eii>ensiye.  No  cure,  no 
pay.  FKEE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  theabscv 
lute  cmeof  Lump.law,  free  ;f 
j-ou  ask  for  Pamphlet  N";  -  '• 

Fleming  Broft.,  chemists, 
UnlOD  Stock  Tarda,     ChlcagD,  ■ 


fIBE 


GOODS, 
NETTING, 
DIPPING 
BASKETS, 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Wurks, 

17-19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \A/,   JACK.6»ON    <fc  CO., 
Sole  AeentB,     -     No.  1S3  Oallfornla  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


Dr.  W.  A.  Clark  and  wife  prepared  to  start  on  trip  to  Yosemite 
Valley  in  their  No.  3  "  Locomobile,"  San  Francisco. 

The   JHocomobile'*  Company  of  the  Pacific^ 

Send  for  Catalogue.  ^  ^  1622  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

COMPANY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Ft.  Worth,   San  Francisco. 


TRADE-MARK 


'blacklegine' 


Single  Blackleg  Vaccine 
Double  Blackleg  Vaccine 
Blackleg  Vaccinating  Outfit 


Powder  Form. 


Single  Blacklegine  )  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 
Double  Blacklegine  i,"  Each  dose  separate. 
Blacklegine  Outfit  (Needle  with  handle),  50c. 

Dip 

Disinfectant 
Feeding  Compound 
Scour  Cure  (Alexander) 
Virus  for  Destroying  Rats  ' 


All  well-known,  successful  remedies.  Write  for  particulars  and 
proofs  of  success.  free  sample  of  dip  and  disinfectant  sent  upon 
REQUEST.   Beware  of  dangerous  imitations  of  our  vaccines. 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOI>  &  BONE 

^==F^OR  F'OULXRY^^=Z=: 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  if  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  ■'  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  YOLO  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAt. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  KA.VCH,  SAlf  AnSELHO,  MARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Namber  of  OlSclally  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Calies  from  Ureat  FroduclDg  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


™  '»4 


STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  addln?  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.        SESSIONS  &  CO.,  11?  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HUTVVBOLDX    SXOCKl  F^ARTVV, 

JOSEPH    MARZEN,         .         -         .  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

"Vounar    stock    for    Sale.  LOWELOCK,  NE\//*Drt. 


BUFFALO    Pins   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

ASK.    "VOUR    DEALER    FOR  IT. 
BAKBR  &  HAMILTON  ,SAN  FRANCISCO,  BENICIA.  SACRAMBNTO,  LOS  ANQBLES. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  mUes.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F^.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


SfliM  Paci. 

SHORT  LINE 

 FROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tonrists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


E.  0.  Mccormick. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


s^Fresno  Scraper. 


3H— ^  — S  foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FKKSNO,  CALIFOKNIA. 


ATENTS. 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected 
with  U.  S.  ard  Foreign  Patents, 
Caveats,     Designs,  Trade-Marks, 
Copyrights    and    Labels;  prepare 
Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agree- 
ments, and  furnish  opinions  as  to 
Patentability,    Infringement,    etc.  DltWfiY, 
STKONG  &  CO.  (Established  1860),  33u  market 
St.,  8.  F.,  Cal.,  ana  918  F  St.,  Waehlngton,  D.  C. 
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The  White  Slave. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rdkal  Press  by  Eliza. 

He  came  from  Nebraska  to  this  State 
about  nine  years  ago — that  is  to  say, 
long  after  slavery  was  abolished,  and 
yet  *  *  *  but  we  shall  come  to  that 
afterwards. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  thirty,  and 
his  young  wife  came  with  him.  Money 
be  had  very  little  ;  but  no  one  could  see 
that  short  and  solid-built  frame,  with 
the  muscles  of  steel,  that  clear  eye  and 
square  jaw,  and  not  recognize  at  once 
the  man  of  grim  determination  to  suc- 
ceed, with  the  true  vigor  and  strength 
of  the  pioneer  who  laughs  at  bodily 
fatigue.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  when 
looking  about  for  a  suitable  place  had 
the  good  fortune  to  enter  the  real  es- 
tate office  of  the  millionaire  landowner, 
who  cares  not  for  ready  cash,  but  is 
satisfied  if  he  can  make  a  reasonable 
interest  on  his  investments.  So  there 
a  suitable  piece  of  land,  with  a 
little  house  on  it,  was  selected  and 
he  began  to  make  himself  a  home 
in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
spots  of  our  world-famed  Golden 
State.  To  be  sure,  the  land  was  some- 
what rough,  the  country  pretty  wild, 
the  road  only  a  trail,  but  what  of  that  ? 
The  beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  the  glorious 
sunshine,  the  magnificent  woods,  with 
every  dewdrop  a  diamond  scintillating 
in  the  morning  air,  were  stimulating 
enough  to  become  almost  an  elixir  of 
life.  And  then  on  what  easy  terms 
would  the  fifty  acres  be  bought  and 
eventually  become  his  property  ! 

Surely  $80  per  acre  seemed  a  big 
price,  especially  if  one  began  to  con- 
sider that  the  millionaire  land  owner 
paid  less  than  $5  for  it,  and  $4000  is  a 
large  sum ;  but,  you  see,  no  money 
down  !  not  a  dollar — not  one  cent  ! 

Of  course,  he  did  not  get  a  deed  ;  but 
there  was  his  contract,  giving  him 
eight,  or  ten  or  twelve  years  to  pay  for 
his  home.  And,  in  the  meantime,  if  he 
wanted  some  lumber  for  house,  barn  or 
fencing,  or,  perhaps,  another  horse  for 
his  work,  he  could  get  that  without 
pay.  It  was  simply  all  entered  in  the 
book  and  interest  charged.  Pay  for  it 
he  could  easily  later,  when  the  farm 
was  cleared  and  fenced,  the  fields 
brought  into  cultivation,  the  orchard 
planted  and  come  into  bearing.  This 
would  be  when  his  trees  were  five  years 
old.  Enough  at  first  to  pay  for  pruning 
and  cultivation.  One  year  later  they 
could  probably  bring  a  box  of  apples 
each,  which,  when  sold  at  the  low  price 
of  50  cents,  would  be,  from  eighty  trees, 
some  $40  per  acre.  Think  of  it !  Half 
the  price  of  the  land  back,  after  six 
years,  in  one  year's  crop  !  And  two  or 
three  years  later  every  crop  would 
equal  the  price  of  the  land.  In  the 
meantime  the  soil  between  the  trees 
could  be  used  to  raise  all  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts to  eat  or  sell,  and  so  would  sup- 
port them  nicely  with  only  a  little  care- 
ful farming  and  good,  steady  work. 

He  was  ready  for  both.  Young  and 
strong,  and  with  a  good  wife  to  help 
him.  That  was  nine  years  ago,  and 
yesterday  *  *  »  but  we  shall  come 
to  that  afterwards.  The  work  proved 
harder  and  the  returns  smaller  than  he 
anticipated.  The  first  year  or  two  it 
was  even  impossible  to  pay  the  interest. 
But  that  was  nothing,  as  it  was  simply 
charged  with  the  rest ;  and  since,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  family  of  two  be- 
came one  of  five,  the  home  was,  in  his 
eyes,  made  more  valuable  than  ever. 
So,  on  he  worked,  longer  hours  per  day 
than  any  other,  and  did  more  work  per 
hour  than  did  most  men.  And  whether 
the  millionaire  land  owner  stayed  at 
home,  or  went  to  San  Francisco  and 
stopped  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  or  made  a 
trip  to  Europe,  his  white  slave  was 
working  at  the  daily  task  of  earning 
interest  due  on  the  ever-growing  capi- 
tal. To  repay  any  of  that  gradually 
became  a  remote  possibility  only,  for  the 
first  fruit  crops  paid  no  more  than  only 
a  part  of  the  interest,  long  overdue. 
No  human  being  could  stand  that  strain. 
The  house,  old  when  he  bought  it,  was 
never  repaired  and  became  a  hovel. 
The  wife  and  children  were  half  clad, 
and  in  his  last  endeavors  to  win  in  the 
pace  that  kills,  he  tried  to  save  money 
by  going  hungry.    Yesterday  morning 


he  got  up  early,  went  out  of  the  house 
and,  bending  his  forehead  down  towards 
the  barrel  of  his  rifle,  put  a  bullet 
through  his  brain. 

The  result  of  nine  years  of  hard  daily 
labor  by  a  man  who  neither  smoked 
nor  drank  !  That  in  the  course  of  those 
years  he  became  a  Socialist  and  died 
with  the  convictions  of  an  Anarchist, 
who  shall  wonder  at  it  or  blame  him  ? 
But  is  there  not  something  rotten  in 
the  State  of  Denmark  when  such  a 
thing  can  come  to  pass  ?  The  place  he 
lived  on  is  certainly  worth  $2000  more 
now  than  when  he  bought  it ;  but  not 
one  foot  of  the  land,  nor  a  nickel  of  this 
extra  value,  belonged  to  him.  He  was 
heavier  in  debt  now  than  nine  years  ago 
and  his  wife  remains  behind  utterly 
penniless.  To  earn  her  living,  if  alone 
in  the  world,  would  be  easy  for  her;  but 
there  are  three  little  bodies  to  feed  and 
clothe,  three  little  minds  to  educate. 
She  can  never  do  it  without  assistance, 
and,  since  every  word  of  this  sad  story 
is  true,  I  trust  that  many  readers  of  it 
throughout  the  State  will  help  us  to 
give  the  black  cloud  which  drove  the 
desperate  husband  to  his  doom  a  good, 
wide  silver  lining. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  con- 
sented to  receive  all  money  sent  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  well  known  bank  cashier 
in  one  of  our  country  towns  will  see  to 
it  that  it  reaches  its  destination  in  such 
a  form  and  manner  as  he  will  judge 
best.  

How's  ThUr 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  tor  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Tracx,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Wauding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  11,  1901. 
Dr.  S.  a.  Tdttle— Dear  Sir:  Kindly 
send  me  the  book  on  "Veterinary  Ex- 
perience "  which  you  advertise  to  send 
free.  I  have  used  the  Elixir  for  several 
years,  and  find  it  does  all  you  say.  Yours 
respectfully. 

E.  C.  Smith,  147  Allston  St. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  t'o.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.; 
S.  b\,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  5,  1901. 

685,900.— Package  for  Dried  Fruit— W.  C.  An- 
derson. San  Jose,  Cal. 

6gij,902.— Treat.ment  OB  mineral  Oils— A.  F.  L. 
Bell,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

68.')  904  —Malting  Apparatus- B.  Berg,  S.  F. 

685,967  —Water  Motor— L.  E.  Boqvist,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

685,970  — Trunk  Lashing— C.  L.  Chandler,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

685,818.— Pipe  Coupling— R.  M.  Close,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal 

685,828.— Lenses— C.  B.  Elliott,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
686,'il7  — Car  Truck-E.  W.  Fairbanks,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

686,044.— Bicycle  Holder  —  E.  W.  Flint,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

686,218.— Electric  Lamp— M.  E.  H.  Forst,  S.  F. 
685.915.— Self-Locking  Hook— F.  G.  Gaschlin, 
S.  F. 

686,' 62 — Tank  Band-J.  Hattely,  Seattle,  Wash. 
686,224  — Bottle— W.  Hill.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
685.819  —Ventilator  Cap— J.  Keene,  S.  F. 
685,850 —Bicycle  Driver— F.  A.  Kelley,  Susan- 

ville,  Cal 

686,231.— Amalgamator— G.  W.  Lee,  S.  F. 
686,106  — File  Handlb-T.  W.  Miller,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

685,868  —Plaster  Bite  Plate— J.  L.  Reavis,  La- 
grande.  Or. 

685,882.— MOP  WRINGER— R.  E.  H.  Thlbault,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

686,174  — Dl6K  Harrow— W.  Wildman,  Spadra, 
Cal. 

35,265.— Design -R.  S.  Mclntyre,  Riverside,  Cal. 
35,270,-Design— N.  C.  Whitney,  Riverside,  Cal. 


lUST  AS  NATURAL  old  hen 

■  an.i  a  (lof^.J  di  jil  more  reliable.  Poetn't 
V  br<  ak  its  v^tTH  or  make  ita  chicks  louiiy. 

PocSD'lBtay  off  thf  nestaod  allow  the  CgCT 
tochill  but  hat.  hi  s  i-vtfy  f^'g  that  can  Dt 

petalumaIncubator 

is  nhsolut.'Iy  pHTf..  t  aa  ir  cubalnr  es-^  ::tl:i!s— proper  nppllca> 
tlon  and  ule*t  rlhution  of  heat  uod  niulHturv,  reeu> 
lutliiii  tind  vcnttlutlon.  For  M  to  331  e^^s.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHTANVWHEREiiithcU..S.  J I  andsumc  catalog  free. 
l*ctolumu  locubutor  Co.*  Boi  217    Pctuluma,  CaL 


CAN'T  YOU  BEAR 

oue  or  two  cents  more  on  a  rod  for  PAGE  Fence  7 
PAGE  )VUVKi\  WIRK  FENCE  CO.,  ADU1AN,M1CI1. 


BUFFALO  EXPOSITION 


AIND  OTHER 


SEPARATOR  AWARDS. 


All  sorts  of  lying  and  unscrupulous  misrepresentation  by  our  dis- 
gruntled would-be  comjietitors  to  the  contrary,  the  following  conclu.sive 
facts  remain  true  and  indisputable. 

(1)  The  De  Laval  machines  were  alone  chosen  and  used  in  the 
work  of  the  Model  Dairy  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  and  achieved  their 
usual  complete  success. 

(2)  The  De  Laval  machines  received  the  only  award  made  to  Cream 
Separators  by  the  regular  jury  of  awards  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  this 
jury  consisting  of  some  fifteen  of  the  most  prominent  creamerymen,  dairy- 
men and  mechanical  experts  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(3)  At  the  Paris  Exposition  the  De  Laval  machines  received  the 
Grand  Prize  or  highest  award,  over  all  competitors  from  every  country, 
being  entered  and  receiving  such  award  in  the  name  of  "Societe  Anonyme 
Separator"  which  is  the  French  translation  of  "Separator  Corporate 
Company,"  the  name  of  the  De  Laval  European  organization. 

(4)  At  the  Pan-American  Exposition  the  De  Laval  machines  re- 
ceived the  Gold  Medal  or  highest  award,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
given  to  Cream  Separators  alone. 

(5)  In  the  Model  Dairy  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  the  practical 
work  of  the  De  Laval  machines  easily  out-classed  that  of  the  only  com- 
petitor which  had  the  audacity  to  attempt  comparison,  as  has  been  set 
forth  in  the  published  statement  of  the  Model  Dairy  authorities. 

These  triumphs  of  the  De  Laval  machines  were  but  natural  and  logical, 
being  only  in  keeping  with  their  recognized  supremacy  in  dairying  practice 
in  every  country,  and  but  illustrations  of  the  nearly  GOO  First  Prizes 
awarded  the  De  Laval  machines  during  the  past  twenty  years,  including 
every  representative  exhibition  throughout  the  world. 

Anyone  further  interested  in  any  of  these  awards,  some  of  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  recent  advertising  controversy,  may  ascertain 
the  full  details  by  simply  asking  for  them. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

11 02  AncH  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CoRTLANOT  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


75  4.  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS^  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosplioric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potasli, 

THE  THRBE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OP  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thu.s  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 
RATPATTP    riTTHDlTS  Sr  Cfi    3i»  oalifobnia  st  ,  ban  francisco. 

OAI.,rUUI\»    UUIOIVIC    OC    \^\t>t  also  at  FRKSNO  and  LOS  AKOltLKS. 

WRITE  TO  THEM   FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


SEED  mm. 

GRAND    PRIX   GOLD  MEDAL 
PARIS  EXPOSITION  1900. 

Grown  on  J.  West  ilartin  Ranch, 
Livermore,  Cal. 

JT  is  clean  and  of  uniform  grain. 

Has  increased  in  gluten  every 
planting  in  California.  All  small, 
light  and  immature  end  grains 
removed.  Has  been  milled  by 
Del  Monte  Milling  Co  ,  to  whom 
we  respectfully  refer. 

FOR    SrtLE  BY 

FRANK  DALTON  CO  , 

183  CALIFORNIA  8T  ,     SAN  FRANCISCO 

 or  

T.  D.  CARNEAL,  Livermorc,  Ca). 


Lars:e  Stock  of  Tanks  on  Hand. 

on  Tanks.   Water  Tank*.   Wine  Tanks. 

Lumber  direct  from  the  woods.   THIS  MEANS 
LOW  PRICES. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

'HOIW,£PO«'i''S  TROUGHS 
PIPES,  tTC. 
R.F.VVIL&ON  J 
itOCKTON  ^ 


6000  ft.  of  Pipe,  (ood  sh  new,  »t  a  bargain. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Office  and  Works,  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 


-OF- 


FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
PLUMS.    PRUNES,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root. 

MY  STOCK  IS  EXTRA  FINE. 

Send    for  F*rlces! 


J.  T.  BOOUE, 


MAKYSVILLE.  CAL 


(THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  FUTURE.) 

TILTON 

APRICOT. 

Vigorous  Qrower.  Large.  Fine 
Flavor  and  Color.     Sure  Bearer. 

 GROWN  AND  FOR  SALE  BI  

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW,  Hanford,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

L^argest  G&n&r&l  INursery  Stock, 
on  th^  Coast. 


Summer. 

Marjorle  Hay 


Autumn. 


Winter. 


Hay's  MidseasOD  General  Carrhigton 
Ollmax  Mona  Hay  Cliffs  Seedling 

Sharp  8  Early  John  Sharp  Sharp's  Late  Red 

Lord  Wolaeley     Sharp's  Nonsuch 
Willie  Sharp  Taupake 
Carlton 

These  varieties  are  all  gnn/l :  equal  to  Ribston 
Pippin,  Gravenstein.  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  well- 
hnown  kinds.  They  are  not  "  seedlings,"  but 
grafted  trees  on  Northern  Spy  stocks,  and  perfectly 
blight  proof.   Prompt  orders  necessary. 

Price  $1.00  per  tree.    The  set  for  $10.00.     Scions  60 
cents  a  foot.  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 
Distributing  Agents:  Address  Dept.  B. 

J.  \AJ.  WREINN  CO..  Ltd. 
615-517-519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NOW. 


gend  riglit  away  f.>r 
NKW  CATALOGCE 

just  off  the  press  and  the 
best  I've  ever  seen;  30 
pages  and  high  art  cover. 
Shows  more  and  tells  more 
about  successful  Citrus 
Tree  planting  than  any 
similar  book. 

Describes  different  sorts; 
tells  where  to  plant  and 
why;  shows  best  methods 
of  planting  and  caring  for 
each  variety. 

sent  FRBE  if  jou  men- 
tion this  paper. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

I         San  Blmas,  California 


Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  In  the  State.   Grafting  wood  in  quantities  at 
5c  per  foot.   Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  ■W^.  REED,  Mills  Bnlldlng,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  GOOD  REASOVS  'WHT  WE  OUGHT  TO  SELL  TOU 

Your  Trees  for  1901-02. 

We  have  the  finest  stock  we've  ever  grown. 

Our  three  nurseries  and  the  experimental  farms  cover 
800  acres.  One  nursery  for  Citrus  Trees,  another  for 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees.  The  third  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Olives  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 

Q0-0-CH><>0<><><K><>0<><><><><>OCK^ 

5  F^F^E^Ey!  Write  for  a  copy  of  the  new  96-page 
5  *:   Catalogue.    It's  full  of  information.  ^ 

(>0-0<K><>000<><>0-0<><><><>CK><><>^^ 

We  have  a  large,  thrifty  stock  of  the  new  Calimyrna 
Fig  Trees.  Calimyrna  Figs  took  a  GOLD  MEDAL  AT 
BUFFALO  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

P.  O.  BOX  1.  RRESINO,  C/\L. 


Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomelos. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  APRICOTS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  ETC. 

Fall  Assortment— Best  Quality. 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
ORNAMENTALS 

In  Extensive  Varltty. 

OCK  SEEDS  awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 

at  Paris  Exposition.   Correspondence  solicited. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 
419-421  SANSOME  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TRIUMPH  and 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERTA,— SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


Established  IS7S. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

DECIDUOUS, 

CITRUS, 

ORN/\mEINXAL  TREES. 
GR/\F»E  VINES. 

Specialty    of    BBINCH  GR/\F^TIING 
on    Reslstctnt  Stock. 

Write   for    price    llet   and   booklet   on    fully  tested 
Resistant  X/lrres. 

We    have   grown    150%   in    three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  IS7«5. 


ISO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,   successors  to  r.  w.  belt  , 

THE    LEADING   NURSERYMEN   OF   NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST..  SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


^«^^>XHE  UIGHXINIING'^^sBs^ 

FRUIT    PICKING  BASKET 


WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME.  PRICE,  $1.25  EACH;  THREE  FOR  $3.25. 

For  Sale  by  the  LOOMIS  FRUIT  COMPANY,  LOOMIS,  PI.AUEK  CODNTY,  CAL. 


Canopy  tops;  only  a  few  left.  WE  GUARANTEE  'EM.  Tliey  are  the 
liind  that  sell  for  $135.00.  You  can  have  'em  this  week  for  885.00. 
We  have  everything  on  wheels :  Buggies,  Carriages,  Runabout  Wagons, 
Freight  and  Farna  Wagons,  etc.   WRITE  OR  CALL. 

/\LLISOIN,    ISEFF^    <&  CO.. 

222  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FBANCISOO,  CAL. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

JAPAHESE  PERSIMMOBS. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co.^ 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


THE  LSRCitST   SAFEST       A\05T  RELIABLt 

,SflLEMjx*S!»^  Oregon 


50,000  Apricot  on  apricot  root 
in  our  nurseries  at  Santa  Paula, 
California. 

Immense  stocks  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  peach  and  apricot  In  our 
Salem,  Oregon,  nurseries. 

Oranges  and  lemons  In  our 
nurseries  at  Santa  Paula,  Los 
Angeles  and  Pomona.  California. 

Our  trees  are  celebrated  for 
their  perfect  system  of  roots. 
The  best  rooted  trees  in  the 
world  Buy  the  best  trees"0ur 
trees;  they  are  cheapest  in  the 
end 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  free 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CALirORNIA  HEADQARTtRS 

SACRA/ALflTO,  CALIF. 


Phylloxera-Resisting 
Qrape  Cuttings  and  Plants-- 

RIF»ARIA 

Address  BUSH  &  SONS, 

BUSHBERU,  MO. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

F^OR    r^ULL    PARTICULARS,    /\  D  D  R  ESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St..  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sb.,  PORTLAND. 
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—  FOR  — 

Ease  of  Operation 

—  AND  — 

Quality  of  Work. 


OOOOOO   MADE     AS     A  OOOOOO 


DEERE  DISC  FLOWS 

BEAT  THE 


WORLD 


Single  Disc. 
Double  Disc. 
Triple  Disc. 
Quadruple  Disc. 


DEERE    DISC    F»L01A/  TRIPLE. 


Il 

Ik 

B 

THIS  CUT 

shows  the 
patented 
raising  de- 
vice used 

on  all 
DEERE 
DISC 
PLOWS 
and  no 
others. 
Discs  can 
be  raised 
six  inches 
from  the 
ground. 


ALL  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS 

HAVE  A  PATENTED  STEERING 
DEVICE  BY  MEANS  OF  WHICH 
THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PLOW  IS 
UNDER  COMPLETE  CONTROL  OF 
THE  OPERATOR  AT   ALL  TIMES. 

BUY  A  DEERE 

AND  DO  YOUR  WORK 

Quickly^  Successfully 
and  Economically* 

ITVVPLETVVEINT" 


THIS  CUT 

shows  the 
patented  ball- 
bearing disc 
used  on  all 

DEERE 

DISC 

PLOWS 

and  no 
others. 
Note  this 
Difference  : 
Bearings  on 
our  plows  are 
nine  inches 
apart;  other 
makes  have  a 
single  bolt 
through  the 
center. 


San  Francisco. 


^     SHAW'S  IMPROVED 
Reversible  Gang  Plow. 


FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  THESE  PLOWS  ARE: 

OUR  PATENT  FRONT  CR.4NK  AXLE  AND  DRAFT  BAR  prevents 
clogging  with  trash  between  front  plow  and  furrow  wheel,  as  the  clear- 
ance space  is  much  greater. 

OUR  HITCH  is  made  of  a  heavy  rod,  running  from  draft  bar  back  to  cen- 
ter of  plow  frame,  which  holds  the  plow  perfectly  true  to  its  work.  It 
is  much  closer  than  on  the  olil  style,  which  insures  lighter  draft. 

OUR  PATENT  ADJUSTING  LEVER  attached  to  front  crank  axles  en- 
ables the  driver  to  adjust  depth  of  plow  without  stopping  team. 

OUR  NEW  STYLE  PATENT  SHIFTING  LEVER  — Adjustment  made 
with  the  plow  in  motion;  most  convenient  and  effective  in  use. 

OUR  NEW  PATENT  REVERSIBLE  REAR  LEVER  is  adjustable  to 
either  the  land  or  furrow.  When  the  land  is  foul  it  is  neces.sary  to  have 
a  lever  that  can  be  adjusted  to  make  the  wheel  run  in  a  furrow,  which 
prevents  clogging. 

—PATENTED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Directions  for^ 
SVCCESSFVL  OU  VE  PlCKUNQ 


PLACE  ollrea  Ib  aolmtlM  oomyoMd,  t  m.  Bad  Saal 
L.je  to  on*  nOtoa  mtm.    Wipiu  mm  sr  tmtot  to 
remoTS  tartiMo.     BIbm  Umb  tkorovU*.  B»- 
pl>M  Ij*  MlQtMa  Witt  tmk  watm,  Chaac*  Tatar  rrlo* 
aaUl,  ]adc««  by  UMa,   l7«    U    remorod  tNa 

oltT«a 

B«plaee  wato-  with  brlaa  eoaapoaed  of  4  oi.  aalt  to  1 
Ol-  T»Ur,  (or  twa  4aja  Pnt  In  brlaa  o(  (  oa.  aalt  to 
(&lloa  water  tar  r  day*.  Pntla  brine  lOoa.  ultu  raU«a  water  tor 
Udara  naallT  pot  tba  eltrea  Into  brlaa  of  IS  «a.  *alt  u  nli«n 
watar. 

V— — 1*  o—d  tnnat  b«  oJean.  odorlasa,  taalelaia  WTilte  or  earth- 
enware raoommendaA  Woodan  reoeptaolea  soalded  in  bollla*  water 
and  seda  will  da  Daa  amall  caaka  6  to  10  rallona  praf  erred.  Vat  or 
eaak  aboold  hara  merabla  wooden  rriUng  1  or  21nolie8from  bottom 
a  aloaa  attlnx  wooden  oorer  aad  thick  olctt  orer  all.  If  ollrsa  are 
■oft  at  Irat,  oaa  brlaa  Immadlatelj  after  Ijo  Inatead  of  fraeh  water 
BemoT*  aaj  altma  or  loum. 


YOU  AVUST  USE 

REB-SEALLYE 


KROQH 

CEINXRIF'UGA.L 


for  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  Water  Works. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  arc  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Ponoe'-ted  to  St»ain  or  Elfctrlc  Power.  Our  Pumps 
have  given  the  highest  efflclencles  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROQH  HFO.  CO., 

0-17  StevenROD  St  ,  SAN  FBANUISOO,  CAL. 


^50.°°  RANGE  ROR  3^5.°° 

TO  DITKODUCX  THZ 

WII  I  API)  STPPI  RANflP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKUaiCnU  KAl-NUE        ^jjj       ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  1^5.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lDch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  la  80x34  Inches.  Oven 
13  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21^  inches  deep,  and  15-gaUon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Ueaorlptlve  Fampblet. 
Beat  Bance  made.  WM.  O.  WILLABD,  Maoafactarer,  610  M.  FoDrth  St., 
St.  Lonls,  Mo.  Dept.  8.  Will  alilp  O.  O.  D.  with  priTlleKa  of  azamliuttloD. 
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THIKTIETH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


The  Ancient  Scuppernon^. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
A.  D.  Dart. 

The  first  expedition  sent  out  from 
England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1584 
consisted  of  two  small  barks  under  com- 
mand of  Captains  Amadas  and  Barlow. 
The  vessels  entered  Pamlico  Sound  at 
New  Inlet,  which  is  about  40  miles  north 
of  Hatteras  Inlet,  on  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast.  After  entering  the  sound, 
they  proceeded  on  their  way  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  arriving  off  Roanoke 
Island  in  July  of  the  same  year. 

Subsequently,  in  his  report  of  the 
voyage  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Captain 
Amadas  makes  the  following  reference 
to  the  native  Scuppernong  grape, 
which  he  found  growing  so  abundantly 
on  the  island  and  on  the  mainland  : 

"Which  being  performed  (i.  e.,  pos- 
session taken)  according  the  cere- 
monies used  in  such  enterprises,  we 
viewed  the  land  about  us,  being  where 
we  first  landed  very  sandy  and  low  to- 
ward the  water  side,  but  so  full  of 
grapes  as  the  very  beating  and  surge 
of  the  sea  overflowed  them,  of  which 
we  found  such  plenty,  as  well  there  as 
in  all  places  else,  both  on  the  sand,  and 
on  the  green  soil,  on  the  hills  as  on  the 
plains,  as  well  on  every  little  shrub,  as 
also  climbing  towards  the  tops  of  high 
cedars,  that  I  think  in  all  the  world  the 
like  abundance  is  not  to  be  found,  and 
myself  having  seen  those  parts  of 
Europe  that  most  abound,  find  such 
difference  as  were  incredible  to  be 
written." 

One  familiar  with  North  Carolina  will 
not  be  surprised  at  this  abundance  of 
grapes.  The  State  might  unquestion- 
ably be  made  the  greatest  vine  growing 
country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  three  finest  native  grapes 
of  our  country  all  spread  from  North 
Carolina— these  are  the  Scuppernong, 
the  Catawba  and  the  Isabella.  Tra- 
dition says  that  the  Scuppernong  vine 
shown  in  the  photograph  was  planted 
by  these  early  colonists;  it  is  still  hearty 
and  vigorous,  covering  over  an  acre  of 
ground  and  yielding  annually  about  a 
ton  of  grapes,  most  of  which  is  made 
into  wine. 

The  vine  is  now  on  the  farm  of  B.  F. 
Meekins,  who  told  the  writer  that  his 
grandfather  purchased  the  farm  in 
1797,  and  at  that  time  the  vine  ap- 
peared about  as  it  does  to-day,  as  to 
size  and  area  covered.  The  banks  of 
the  Catawba  river  furnish  the  grape 
known  by  that  name.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Ohio  as  a  wine  grape. 
The  Isabella  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  native  fox  grape  and  the 
Burgundy  introduced  into  South  Caro- 
lina by  the  Huguenots.  The  first 
authentic  account  we  have  of  this  grape 
is  that  it  was  found  in  Dorchester,  S.  C. ; 
from  there  a  Governor  Smith  of  North 
Carolina  obtained  cuttings  which  he 
planted  near  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and 
from  this,  stock  a  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs 
took  cuttings  which  she  planted  on 


Long  Island,  N.  Y.  It  was  called  the 
Isabella  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Gibbs, 
who  introduced  it  at  the  North.  This 
vine  stands  the  northern  climate  better 
than  any  other. 

The  foregoing  comments  by  Mr.  Dart 
upon  the  Scuppernong  and  the  other 
grapes  he  mentions  are  only  indirectly 
interesting  in  California — that  is,  our 


be  grown  here,  and  all  our  commercial 
ventures  in  the  grape  line  are  founded 
upon  the  peerless  qualities  and  special 
adaptations  of  the  vinifera  varieties. 
It  is  interesting,  also,  that  all  the  early 
efforts  to  acclimate  the  vinifera  in  the 
home  of  the  Scuppernong  have  failed, 
although  they  occupied  the  attention  of 
horticulturists  all  through  the  last 
century.     At  the  present .  time  still 


A  Great  Scuppernong  Grape  Vine  in  North  Carolina. 


conditions  favor  other  varieties.  It  is, 
of  course,  interesting  in  a  land  of  large 
grape  vines  like  California  to  see  such 
a  majestic  stem  as  that  of  the  Scupper- 
nong, and  to  know  that  its  canes  cover 
more  than  an  acre  ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
stated  for  the  advantage  of  the  newer 
Californians  that,  though  the  Scupper- 
nong has  been  repeatedly  brought  to 
California  for  trial,  it  has  never  shown 
any  liking  for  our  conditions.  Nor  is 
the  Scuppernong  of  much  commercial 
account  anywhere.  Its  bearing  habit 
and  the  character  of  the  fruit  give  it 
inferior  standing.  So  with  Eastern 
varieties  which  are  better  than  the 
Scuppernong;  only  small  quantities  can 


another  effort  is  being  made  to  success- 
fully establish  the  vinifera  in  North 
Carolina  under  the  direction  of  Baron 
von  Herff,  and  the  earlier  indications 
were  somewhat  promising.  We  shall 
probaly  hear  ere  long  of  the  farther 
fortune  of  the  undertaking.  Meanwhile 
California  must  extend  her  greeting  to 
North  Carolina  as  certainly  a  land  of 
great  grape  vines  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  which  our  engraving  and  the 
accompanying  comments  afford. 


as  to  which  shall  pay  more  for  the 
varmints.  Round  Hill  and  Canright 
districts  have  decided  to  offer  a  greater 
bounty  than  their  neighbors  of  the 
Montezuma  hills  recently  offered.  They 
will  pay  $50  per  scalp  for  all  coyotes 
killed  within  certain  fixed  territory. 
This  is  the  largest  coyote  bounty  ever 
offered  in  the  State  and  is  made  because 
of  great  depredations  among  the  flocks. 


If  these  bounties  continue  to  rise,  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  people  breeding 
coyotes.  There  seems  to  be  a  rivalry 
between  two  localities  in  Solano  county 


Colonizing  Young  Englishmen. 

In  view  of  the  checkered  experience 
of  young  Englishmen  colonized  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  last  decade,  a  tele- 
gram giving  news  from  Wichita,  Kan., 
is  interesting.  It  seems  that  the  Kan- 
sas agent  for  the  Colonial  and  United 
States  Mortgage  Co.  of  Eoglacd  is 
making  arrangements  to  bring  to  Kan- 
sas many  of  the  younger  sons  of  wealthy 
parents,  also  those  of  poor  nobility, 
who  are  to  be  apprenticed  out  to 
farmers  and  taught  how  to  raise  wheat 
and  corn.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
mortgage  company  to  locate  these  men 
on  land  owned  by  their  parents,  pur- 
chased during  the  boom  of  years  ago. 
About  forty  young  Englishmen  are  now 
en  route.  Their  parents  think  it  is  not 
only  a  good  scheme  to  get  their  idle 
sons  to  work,  but  will  enable  them  to 
get  money  out  of  vast  acres  which  have 
heretofore  been  lying  idle. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  another  lot  of  young  English- 
men is  to  be  handled  as  other  lots  have 
been  in  past  years.  The  parent  has 
been  imposed  upon  by  exaggerated 
statements  of  all  kinds  and  the  boys 
have  been  often  stranded  after  hav- 
ing undergone  various  hardships.  It  is 
perhaps  a  singular  fact  that  the  worst 
things  ever  done  to  young  Englishmen 
were  perpetrated  by  English  adven- 
turers. Americans  are  sometimes  not 
slow  at  confidence  games,  but  the  most 
cruel,  most  conscienceless  operations 
we  have  ever  heard  of  have  been  prac- 
ticed by  Englishmen  upon  their  own 
young  countrymen.  They  have  been 
fleeced  and  flayed  in  a  way  which  makes 
American  sharpness  seem  dull.  We 
hope  the  Kansas  proposition  is  not  of 
this  character,  but  it  has  some  of  the 
earmarks. 

Southern  California  people  have 
during  the  last  decade  done  much  for 
the  development  of  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  State  by  pur- 
chase and  improvement  of  lands.  The 
latest  and  largest  operation  in  this  line 
is  by  a  party  of  Los  Angeles  capital- 
ists, who  are  said  to  have  bought  6300 
acres  of  reclaimed  land,  7  miles  from 
Stockton,  from  the  California  &  Nevada 
Dredging  Co.  The  land  is  on  the  line 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  the  pur- 
chase price  is  said  to  be  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  The  land  will  be  im- 
proved and  used  to  raise  vegetables.  A 
canning  plant  will  be  erected  on  the 
place  and  asparagus  will  be  grown  and 
canned  for  the  Eastern  market. 
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The  Week. 

Thanksgiving  is  affecting  all  things  this  week.  We 
go  to  press  a  day  ahead  to  clear  the  track  for  the 
adoration  of  the  thankful  printer,  and  we  find  that 
most  other  things  are  taking  an  unusual  gait. 
Regular  long  distance  trading  is  dulled  and  nearby 
commerce,  especially  in  delicacies  for  the  palate,  is 
notably  sharpened.  The  old  dogs  of  business  are 
growling  over  a  broken  week  and  the  pups  are  bark- 
ing with  joy  in  anticipation  of  the  way  they  are  going 
to  fill  it  up.  There  are  all  signs  that  thanksgiving 
will  be  very  enthusiastically  observed  this  year  all 
through  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  and 
from  many  islands  the  savor  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
great  American  bird  will  rise  to  unaccustomed  skies. 
Just  at  this  time,  if  at  no  other,  the  American  eagle 
becomes  a  turkey,  while  the  turkey  himself  wishes  he 
was  an  eagle.  But  whatever  may  be  the  bird,  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  is  unusually  bright  and  brisk 
this  year.  The  occasions  for  thanksgiving  are  mani- 
fold and  the  observance  of  the  day,  along  both  public 
and  private  lines,  will  be  full  of  delight  and  enthu- 
siasm. ^ 

Wheat  is  off  again  this  week  as  a  sort  of  reaction 
from  last  week's  activity.  The  bears  have  collected 
themselves  and  have  found  that  there  is  another 
grain  or  two  in  the  visible  supply,  that  there  is  less 
shipping,  and  that  charters  have  advanced  a  shade  ; 
so,  of  course,  there  is  a  weak  feeling  in  futures  and 
spot  is  unchanged  but  slow.  Two  cargoes  only  have 
gone  out,  but  six  ships  have  gone  on  the  •'  engaged  " 
list  at  better  rates.  Barley  is  about  the  same  as 
last  week — quiet — and  only  one  shipload  started. 
Oats  are  steady  all  around,  except  that  red 
oats  for  seed  are  in  better  request.  There  are 
light  receipts  from  the  north,  as  the  Government 
is  taking  oats  to  the  Orient  from  the  Sound 
ports.  Corn  is  all  prices,  as  there  is  still  too 
little  dry  and  too  much  wet  corn  in  sight. 
Beans  are  quiet  and  no  special  change,  except  an 
easier  feeling  in  Large  Whites  and  Pinks — the  former 
having  been  rather  overdone  in  recent  trading.  Lima 
beans  are  steady.  Bran  is  weak,  as  are  other  mill 
feeds,  except  that  ground  barley  and  corn  are  firmly 
held.  Hay  is  easier,  especially  medium  grades  and 
alfalfa;  the  coming  on  of  green  feeds  seems  to  dull 
the  hay  market.  Beef  and  mutton  are  steady;  hogs 
are  the  same  as  last  week,  coming  in  freely,  but  as 
freely  taken,  which  gives  a  good  outlook.  Butter  is 
lower  and  slow  at  the  decline.  Cheese  is  still 
firm  and  in  light  stock.  Eggs  are  very  high  for 
choice  fresh  and  various  for  all  other  grades,  which 
are  abundant;  Eastern  stored  eggs  are  arriving 
freely  as  fresh,  under  the  90-day  definition  of  a  fresh 
egg.  Poultry  is  all  right  as  we  write,  on  Tuesday. 
Turkeys  are  in  good  demand  and  selling  well.  The 
receipts  are  not  excessive  so  far.  Potatoes  are  hold- 
ing without  change,  speculators  taking  them  as  de- 


sired. Onions  are  also  in  good  shape.  Choice 
apples  are  high  and  strong,  but  poor  are 
neglected.  Fancy  pears  are  scarce.  Grapes  are 
nearly  out,  though  all  in  good  condition  are  selling 
well.  Oranges  are  weak — too  green  to  suit.  Lemons 
are  slow  at  old  prices  and  limes  are  low.  Dried  fruit 
is  jobbing  moderately.  Little  except  prunes  are 
offering  at  first  hands.  Buyers  are  bidding  2*c  for 
prunes  outside  of  Santa  Clara,  and  Eastern  buyers 
think  they  ought  to  have  Santa  Claras  at  that  fig- 
ure. Almonds  and  walnuts  are  clearing  out  fairly. 
Honey  is  doing  little  here.  Hops  are  slow;  though 
10i@llc  are  talked  about  in  a  small  way,  not  much 
is  doing  from  first  hands.  Wool  is  quiet  and  scourers 
well  supplied  for  a  long  campaign. 

The  statement  that  the  original  home  of  the  San 
Jose  scale  was  found  in  Japan  has  been  supplemented 
by  the  announcement  by  the  Division  of  Entomology 
at  Washington  that  it  has  also  been  found  at  home 
in  North  China.  Particular  interest  pertains  to  this 
last  statement,  because  it  is  also  stated  that  the 
scale  is  there  held  in  check  by  a  ladybug  which  pre- 
vents it  from  becoming  destructive.  In  North  China 
the  scale  was  found  in  a  section  where  there  have 
been  no  fruit  importations,  and  all  fruits  are  of 
native  sorts.  Further,  in  this  district  it  was  found 
to  have  a  natural  enemy — a  ladybug  beetle — of  which 
Dr.  Marlatt,  the  expert  who  made  the  discovery,  has 
collected  many  specimens  and  forwarded  them  to 
Washington,  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  acclimate  this 
important  species.  This  importation  will  doubtless 
prove  of  great  value  to  fruit  growers  in  this  country. 
The  San  Jose  scale  is  now  a  much  greater  affair  in 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  than  it  is  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  will  be  well  even  for  us  to  have  a  lady- 
bug  with  a  keen  appetite  for  it.  The  distribution 
will  be  made  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  head  of  the 
division  at  Washington,  as  soon  as  the  supplies  are 
bred  up  to  the  distribution  point. 


Speaking  of  insects,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  fruit  dealers  and  growers  in  the  Newcastle 
region  have  completed  the  arrangements  with  the 
State  University  to  have  a  special  entomologist  sent 
to  them  for  a  half  year's  study  of  the  peach  moth. 
We  hinted  at  such  a  proposition  last  week  and  it  is 
now  completed,  for  the  Newcastle  people  agree  to 
provide  for  and  maintain  the  entomologist  during  the 
term  of  his  local  studies,  the  University  meeting  his 
salary.  This  shows  a  co-operative  spirit  which  will 
result  in  the  Newcastle  region  being  brought  up  to 
date  in  knowledge  about  this  very  injurious  insect, 
and  in  all  probability  being  enabled  to  protect  their 
fruit  from  its  ravages.  Mr.  W.  T.  Clark,  an  ad- 
vanced student  at  the  University,  will  probably  be 
detailed  for  this  work.  He  has  shown  his  fitness  for 
it  by  most  satisfactory  studies  of  the  potato  moth,  of 
which  we  hope  soon  to  give  fuller  information.  To 
our  notion  these  local  studies  of  particular  insect  in 
places  where  they  are  doing  injury  are  exceedingly 
important  just  at  this  time,  when  we  have  learned  so 
much  about  effective  insecticides  and  still  need  to 
know  so  much  about  particular  life  histories  and 
habits  of  the  pests. 

The  orange  growers  are  getting  wide  awake  as  to 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  effective  in 
the  way  of  showing  the  law  makers  at  Wash- 
ington how  dangerous  are  the  pending  reci- 
procity treaties  with  tropical  regions  who 
are  to  take  Eastern  manufactured  products  free 
of  duty  and  send  sugar  and  fruits  into  our  country 
with  the  same  freedom.  This  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  several  American  fruit  interests.  The  River- 
side orange  growers  are  on  the  point  of  taxing  them- 
selves one-fifth  of  one  cent  per  box  on  the  fruit  it 
may  market  during  the  season  of  1901-2,  that  the 
funds,  or  such  part  as  may  be  necessary,  may  be 
for  the  use  of  the  California  Citrus  Tariff  Committee.  | 
This  committee  will  be  maintained  in  the  city  of 
Washington  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress 
to  work  in  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  recip- 
rocity treaties  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  Probably 
other  orange  districts  will  follow  the  example  of  Riv- 
erside, and  Congress  will  learn  the  inwardness  of 
these  treaties  which  are  proposed  to  push  some 
products  of  the  country  at  the  cost  of  destroying 
others.  This  scheme  is  unfair  and  only  needs  to  be 
well  known  to  be  abandoned. 


This  news  suggests  a  reference  to  the  outlook  for 
citrus  fruits  at  the  East  this  winter.  A.  H.  Naftz- 
ger,  president  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change, who  has  recently  returned  from  the  East, 
was  seen  by  a  representative  of  the  Riverside  Press. 
Asked  about  the  outlook  on  prices  for  oranges  in  the 
East,  Mr.  Naftzger  said:  "I  anticipate  a  season  of 
fair,  though  not  extravagant  prices.  The  shortage 
of  the  apple  crop  in  the  East  and  the  fact  that  the 
orange  crop  will  be  less  than  last  year  will  tend  to 
give  the  market  an  upward  tendency;  but  so  far  as 
the  holiday  trade  is  concerned,  at  least,  we  cannot 
expect  high  prices.  There  is  too  much  Florida, 
Jamaica  and  Mexican  fruit  on  the  market  to  make 
high  prices  possible."  On  the  whole,  however, 
Mr.  Naftzger  thinks  the  outlook  is  favorable  for  a 
good  year  for  the  orange  growers  of  California.  He 
found  the  East  very  prosperous,  and  the  people  of 
all  classes  will  have  money  to  spend  this  year  on 
oranges  and  other  luxuries. 

Some  energetic  work  in  reforestation  at  the  south 
is  in  progress.  The  Forest  and  Water  Association 
of  Los  Angeles  county,  in  co-operation  with  the  fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Forestry,  have  gathered  pine  seed  to 
be  planted  on  the  bare  spots  caused  by  drouth  and 
fires  in  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains.  The  pine 
selected  (pinus  tuberculata)  is  indigenous  to  southern 
California.  Experiments  have  shown  that  it  grows 
readUy  on  hot,  steep  slopes  from  sea  level  to  5000 
feet  elevation.  It  will  be  of  value  to  the  whole  State 
if  this  plan  of  scattering  seed  on  deforested  areas 
shall  result  in  a  good  growth  of  seedlings.  A  good 
wet  winter  at  the  south  will  have  much  to  do  with 
such  success,  and  for  this  as  well  as  other  regions  we 
hope  it  will  be  wet  indeed. 

In  southern  California  we  are  also  to  have  a  retrial 
of  the  old  proposition  of  steam  plowing  with  English 
machinery.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  first 
outfit  for  such  work  was  brought  into  this  State,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  too  cumbersome  and  expensive  in 
operation  for  the  San  Joaquin  region,  where  it  was 
taken.  The  new  trial  is  to  be  made  on  the  sugar 
beet  lands  near  Oxnard,  in  Ventura  county,  and  the 
Courier  of  that  place  gives  an  account  of  it.  It  con- 
sists of  two  tremendous  traction  engines  with  two 
large  double-end  gang  plows.  The  plows  are  ex- 
pected to  throw  up  the  land  on  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres  per  day.  They  are  drawn  across  the  field 
by  a  cable,  one  end  consisting  of  five  shares, 
turning  over  the  soil,  and  then  drawn  straight 
back,  with  the  other  end  turning  the  soil. 
The  outfit  was  shipped  from  Leeds,  England,  and 
cost  $25,000.  Each  of  the  engines  weighs  fifteen 
tons  and  is  of  16  H.  P.  Each  carries  450  yards  of 
cable,  one  being  saturated  on  one  side  of  the  field  and 
the  second  on  the  other.  The  plow  now  in  operation 
has  three  shares  on  each  end  and  is  for  deep  plowing, 
and  at  present  is  turning  up  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  16  inches;  the  other  plow  has  five 
shares  on  each  end,  and  with  the  same  power 
will  turn  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  12  inches. 
We  hope  the  enterprise  will  be  in  every  way  success- 
ful, but  we  still  think  better  work  could  be  done 
under  California  conditions  by  the  California  type  of 
traction  engine  working  straight  away  and  not  by 
pulling  crossways  from  headlands.  However,  we 
shall  see  how  the  affair  will  work  out.  We  should  be 
sad  to  see  this  outfit  rusting  under  a  shed  as  its  pre- 
decessor of  twenty-five  years  ago  was  destined  to  do. 

One  of  the  Horticultural  Commissioners  of  San 
Joaquin  county  states  that  W.  F.  Jordan,  who  has  a 
vineyard  of  nine  acres  east  of  Stockton,  has  sold 
$2500  worth  of  grapes  off  that  land.  All  his  grapes 
were  sold  to  the  winery;  the  variety  is  known  as 
the  West  Prolific.  No  doubt  this  will  stimulate  vine 
planting  in  the  Stockton  district. 


Contributions  Acknowledged. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  desires  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  following  contributions  to  the  relief 
of  the  widow  whose  situation  was  so  pathetically  de- 
scribed in  the  article  "The  White  Slave"  on  page 
334  of  last  week's  issue: 

A.  Block,  Santa  Clara  $10 

Cash,  Menlo  Park   2 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Peach  Moth. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  would  like  information  touching 
upon  the  peach  moth,  and  whether  the  application  of 
the  distillate  or  kerosene  emulsions  will  kill  the  larvae 
of  this  moth  in  the  winter  season,  and  also  if  its  appli- 
cation is  injurious  to  deciduous  trees  ? — Reader, 
Newcastle. 

Application  of  distillate  or  kerosene  emulsions  will 
kill  the  larva3  of  the  peach  moth  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  later,  so  long  as  this  worm  remains  hidden 
in  the  rough  bark  in  the  crotches  of  the  tree  and  the 
forkings  of  the  branches  higher  up.  If  you  have  any 
occasion  to  spray  your  peach  trees  for  San  Jose  scale 
it  would  be  advisable  to  use  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
wash,  because  that  will  kill  both  the  scale  and  the 
moth  larvae.  If,  however,  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
the  peach  moth,  the  emulsions  are  cheapest  for  that 
purpose.  This  winter  treatment  will  save  the  twigs 
in  the  spring  time  and  will,  perhaps,  save  the  early 
peaches ;  but,  as  other  moths  are  likely  to  fly  into 
the  orchard  from  other  trees  which  are  not  given  a 
winter  treatment,  your  later  peaches  will  still  be 
liable  to  infestation.  Just  what  summer  treatment 
for  the  moth  is  best  is  not  yet  determined.  Probably 
Paris  green,  one  pound  to  300  gallons  of  water,  will 
succeed.  The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity hopes  to  make  a  local  study  of  the  matter  in 
your  region  this  coming  year,  if  proper  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  it.  The  thing  to  do  now,  un- 
questionably, is  to  kill  the  worms  which  are  hiber- 
nating on  your  own  trees  by  winter  spraying. 

Walnuts  in  Sacramento  County. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  desire  to  plant  the  best  soft- 
shell  English  walnuts  in  my  orchard  at  Fair  Oaks, 
where  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  in  which  the  Navel 
orange,  pomelo  and  lemon  trees  grow  thriftily.  Is  it 
better  to  plant  the  black  walnut  and  later  graft  it  to 
the  soft-shell  English  walnut,  or  to  plant  the  soft- 
shell  Santa  Barbara  walnut  ?  I  should  also  like  to 
know  the  best  method  of  planting  such  trees  and  the 
right  time  of  year.  As  the  English  walnut  is  a  beau- 
tiful shade  tree,  as  well  as  fruitful  under  right  condi- 
tions, I  should  like  to  adorn  my  orange  grove  with  a 
row  of  the  best  variety  to  shade  the  sidewalk  in  sum- 
mer. A  friend  has  made  a  similar  inquiry  about 
planting  the  Santa  Barbara  soft-shell  walnut  trees  in 
Orangevale. — Edward  I.  Galvin,  Sacramento. 

The  best  varieties  of  English  walnuts  for  central 
California  are  the  French  varieties,  like  the  Proepar- 
turiens,  Chaberte,  Franquette,  Parisienne  and  May- 
ette.  These  can  all  be  had  from  the  nurserymen, 
grafted  on  the  California  black  walnut  root.  To  get 
uniformity  in  style  of  avenue  tree,  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  select  one  of  the  varieties ;  otherwise  the 
trees  will  vary  in  size  and  appearance  to  some  ex- 
tent. You  can  plant  the  California  black  walnut  and 
graft  afterwards  with  one  of  these  varieties,  but  wal- 
nut grafting  is  not  easy,  although  with  due  care  very 
successful  results  can  be  attained.  We  believe  it 
would  be,  on  the  whole,  better  to  secure  trees  already 
growing  on  the  California  root.  The  varieties  grown 
near  the  coast  in  southern  California  are  not  usually 
successful  in  the  more  trying  conditions  of  summer 
heat  and  winter  frost  which  are  encountered  in  the 
interior  valley  regions.  Walnut  trees  are  planted 
during  the  winter  at  whatever  time  seems  best  in 
your  locality  for  other  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Australian  Rye  Grass. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  saw  in  your  paper  of  Nov.  9th 
a  piece  about  Australian  rye  grass,  also  about  Italian 
rye  grass.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the 
seed,  what  will  it  cost  and  how  much  seed  will  it 
take  to  an  acre  ?  Is  there  any  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  ?  Does  it  make  good  hay  and  does  it 
drown  out  if  water  stands  on  it  ?  Can  it  be  easily 
killed  out  by  cultivation  ?  When  should  it  be  sown— 
in  fall  or  spring  ?  I  have  a  piece  of  land  very  badly 
affected  by  seepage  water,  which  sometimes  stands 
on  portions  of  it.  It  is  sediment  land  and  very  rich, 
but  too  wet  for  alfalfa.— Subscriber,  Meridian. 

Australian  and  Italian  rye  grasses  are  both  well 
suited  to  the  conditions  which  you  describe.  The 
Australian  variety  has  been  most  largely  used  in 
California,  and  is  perhaps  best  for  your  purpose.  It 
will  make  fair  hay  if  not  allowed  to  stand  too  long  be- 
fore cutting.  It  will  endure  overflow,  and  the  land 
can  be  broken  up  and  the  grass  killed  out  easily  be- 
cause it  does  not  make  a  running  root.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  fall  usually;  although  if  you  ex- 
pect winter  overflow  before  the  grass  can  get  a  good 


start,  it  will  be  best  to  sow  as  soon  as  possible  after  | 
the  water  recedes.  The  land  which  you  describe  is 
suited  to  give  you  a  very  heavy  growth,  which  can 
be  probably  cut  two  or  three  times  if  moisture 
enough  remains  in  the  soil.  A  good  stand  can  be 
had  by  sowing  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre,  and  the  seed  can  be  bought  from  seedsmen 
advertising  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Better  Fill  Up  With  New  Trees. 

To  THE  Editor: — Having  read  your  answer  in  last 
week's  paper  concerning  the  budding  of  almond 
trees,  I  wish  to  ask  about  budding  or  grafting  young 
peach  trees.  Last  spring  I  planted  dormant  buds, 
but  only  about  half  of  them  are  now  growing.  Some 
of  the  seedling  trees  now  growing  are  very  good  and 
some  are  not.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  graft 
them,  and  at  what  time  ?  Should  the  graft  be  put 
in  the  old  stock  of  the  tree  near  the  ground  or  is  it 
better  to  graft  on  the  branches  ?  I  take  it  that  your 
answer  concerning  the  almond  trees  applies  also  to 
peach  trees.  Is  it  better  to  bud  them  on  the 
branches  ?  In  your  columns  I  see  many  questions 
asked  that  I  am  interested  in. — Subscriber,  Del 
Rey,  Fresno  county,  Cal. 

In  this  case  we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
pull  out  the  trees  which  failed  to  make  growth  on 
the  bud  and  put  in  good  yearling  trees.  The  case  is 
different  from  the  almond  proposition,  because  in 
that  case  there  was  a  root  from  an  almond  planted 
in  place  which  the  grower  was  very  anxious  to  have 
for  the  foundation  of  the  new  tree.  In  your  case  no 
such  consideration  prevails,  for  you  have  no  seedling 
root  grown  in  place,  but  a  transplanted  root.  We 
do  not  agree  with  the  views  which  hold  that  it  is  so 
desirable  to  have  the  root  grown  in  place,  though  in 
such  a  trying  situation  as  the  edge  of  the  Mojave  it 
may  be  important.  Therefore  we  advise  you  not  to 
waste  time  in  either  budding  or  grafting  this  spring, 
but  put  in  new  yearlings  and  get  a  more  uniform  and 
shapely  growth.  As  for  budding  and  grafting,  the 
former  is  much  better  for  the  peach,  which  requires 
extra  care  in  grafting  and  makes  many  misses. 
Budding  can  be  done  in  the  growth  made  this  year, 
if  it  is  done  aright. 

Winter  Treatment  for  Vine  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  inform  me  if  there  is  a 
wash  spray  that  can  be  used  after  pruning  grape 
vines  to  prevent  mildew  the  following  year?  If  there 
is,  I  wish  you  would  advise  me  of  it  and  where  to  get 
it.  I  have  been  using  sulphur,  but  it  takes  so  much 
that  it  burns  the  vine  and  grapes,  and  then  cannot 
keep  away  the  mildew. — Reader,  Cloverdale. 

The  winter  form  of  Bordeaux  mixture  will  largely 
destroy  mildew  spores  which  may  be  resting  on  the 
bark  of  the  vine  stump.  This  preparation,  which  is 
useful  also  in  the  winter  for  curl  leaf  of  the  peach  or 
scab  of  the  apple  and  pear,  is  made  in  this  way:  Dis- 
solve five  pounds  of  bluestone  in  ten  gallons  of  water 
in  a  barrel;  in  another  wooden  vessel  slake  five 
pounds  of  lime  to  thin  whitewash;  pour  this  white- 
wash slowly  through  a  sieve  into  the  bluestone  solu- 
tion, stir  thoroughly  and  add  water  enough  to  make 
forty-five  gallons  in  all.  This  can  be  sprayed  on  the 
vine  stump  or  applied  with  a  whitewash  brush. 
Winter  treatment  will  in  most  cases  prevent  the 
very  early  appearance  of  mildew,  but  the  vines  must 
be  watched  and  sulphur  promptly  used  as  soon  as 
the  first  sign  of  mildew  is  seen.  Mildew  spores 
travel  in  the  air  and  for  this  reason  no  winter  treat- 
ment can  ensure  summer  freedom. 

Olive  Lye  as  a  Spray. 

To  THE  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  effect  of  lye  upon  trees,  say,  used  with  salt 
and  sulphur  spray  in  place  of  lime  ?  My  object  in 
asking  this  question  is  that  I  am  constantly  throwing 
out  lye  which  has  been  used  for  olives,  and  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  of  some  value 
to  be  used  as  above  stated.— M.  Godley,  Hillerest. 

The  lye  used  in  olive  pickling  is  too  weak  to  be  of 
much  value  as  an  insecticide.  It  would  not  replace 
the  lime  in  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  for  the  efficacy 
of  that  wash  consists  in  making  a  sulphide  of  lime  by 
definite  quantities  of  lime  and  sulphur  and  long  boil- 
ing. If  the  alkaline  water  were  used  instead  of  com- 
mon water  in  the  preparation  of  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  wash  it  might  make  it  take  a  little  better 
bite  at  the  scale,  but  it  is  too  weak  to  amount  to 
much  either  way.  If  about  two  ounces  of  lye  addi- 
tional to  each  gallon  of  the  waste  dip  were  added  it 
would  make  a  good  wash  to  kill  moss  and  clean  the 
tree  bark,  but  it  would  not  trouble  the  scale  much. 


Winter  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  inform  me  about  grafting 
trees  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  Do  you  believe 
there  is  ordinarily  enough  life  in  the  tree  to  keep  the 
graft  alive  ? — M.  G.,  Placer  county. 

Top  grafting  in  old  orchard  of  trees  which  are 
easy  to  graft,  like  pears  and  apples,  is  done  all  win- 
ter from  December  onward  in  the  coast  regions. 
With  good  waxing,  there  seems  no  danger  in  this 
practice,  and  where  much  grafting  is  done  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  early  and  keep  at  it.  We  believe  that 
under  ordinary  California  winter  conditions  it  is  good 
practice,  though  in  places  liable  to  winter  heat  and 
drouth  the  grafting  should  be  done  nearer  to  the 
time  of  the  starting  of  the  growth,  so  that  exposure 
may  be  of  shorter  duration. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

I^eport  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endintf 
November  25,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  favorable  for 
farm  work.  The  temperature  has  been  somewhat  above 
the  normal  and  light  rain  has  fallen  in  nearly  all  sections. 
Plowing  and  seeding  continue.  Wheat  is  making  splen- 
did growth  and  looks  strong  and  healthy.  Summer- 
fallowing  is  nearly  completed  in  some  places  and  farmers 
are  preparing  for  winter  sowing.  Grass  is  growing  rap- 
idly and  green  feed  is  unusually  abundant.  Stock  are  in 
good  condition.  Orchard  work  is  progressing.  Oranges 
and  olives  are  being  gathered.    The  bean  crop  has  been 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Warm  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  favor- 
able for  farm  work  and  growing  crops.  Rain  has  fallen 
from  San  Francisco  northward,  amounting  to  over  2 
inches  in  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties,  and  heavy  fogs 
have  prevailed  along  the  coast.  Rain  is  needed  in  the 
southern  coast  counties,  where  the  soil  in  some  places  is 
too  dry  for  plowing.  Some  cultivating  is  being  done  in 
these  places,  and  in  other  sections  plowing  and  seeding 
are  progressing  rapidly.  If  the  season  continues  favor- 
able a  large  acreage  of  wheat  will  be  sown.  Green  feed  is 
in  excellent  condition.  Some  orchardists  in  Napa  county 
are  wrapping  prune  trees  with  paper  saturated  with 
"  bug  exterminator, "  hoping  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
the  canker  worm. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Heavy  fogs  have  prevailed  in  most  sections  during  the 
nights  and  mornings,  clearing  away  about  10  o'clock. 
Light  rain  has  fallen  from  Fresno  northward,  in  some 
places  having  been  sufficient  to  benefit  early  grain  and 
pasturage.  Light  frosts  have  occurred  in  some  sections. 
Early  sown  grain  is  growing  rapidly  and  looks  well. 
The  wheat  acreage  will  be  materially  increased  in  por- 
tions of  Tulare  county.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  in 
progress  except  on  the  very  dry  lands.  Green  feed  is 
plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  Orchards  and 
vineyards  are  looking  well.  Orange  picking  and  ship- 
ping continue. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  temperature  has  been  nearly  normal  during  the 
week  and  no  rain  has  fallen,  Fogs  have  prevailed  along 
the  coast.  The  bean  crop  is  practically  all  harvested; 
there  have  been  some  losses  through  rain  and  fogs,  but 
not  so  great  as  anticipated.  Plowing  and  seeding  are 
progressing  in  nearly  all  sections;  a  large  acreage  is  be- 
ing sown  to  barley  in  the  vicinity  of  Anaheim,  and  there 
will  be  about  the  usual  acreage  of  wheat  if  conditions 
continue  favorable.  Early  sown  grain  and  pasturage  are 
in  good  condition,  but  will  need  rain  soon.  Oranges  are 
ripening  rapidly;  there  will  be  a  good  crop.  A  few  late 
raisins  are  on  the  trays  in  San  Diego  county. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Warm,  fine  growing  week. 
Plowing  and  seeding  progressing  actively.  Beans  are 
nearly  all  thrashed  and  are  turning  out  better  than  was 
expected.    Hills  and  valleys  are  covered  with  green  feed. 

Eureka  Summary. — Plowing  and  seeding  continue. 
Some  grain  is  up  and  making  good  progress.  Pasturage 
is  excellent.    Farmers  are  shipping  apples  and  potatoes. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M, 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1901,  are  from  oflficial  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 


Eureka  

Red  Bluff  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco. . . 

Fresno  

Independence  

San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles  

San  Diego  

Yuma  


►6 


1.26 
,70 
.S5 

1.68 
.00 
.00 
00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


Total  Seasonal  Raln- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximum    Tempera- 1 
ture  for  the  Week...  j 

Minimum    Tempera- ! 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  j 

10.03 
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62 

44 

5.64 

6  64 

4  63 

64 

44 
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6.30 

3  34 

64 

50 

4.35 

5  85 

3  35 

62 

52 

1.69 

5  10 

4  31 

72 

44 

1  09 

2  18 

1  22 

66 

34 

3.94 

9.91 

3.01 

76 

46 

2.44 

6.79 

2.03 

82 

44 

.75 

1.73 

1.14 

78 

50 

M 

.02 

1  22 

82 

42 

340 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Work  of  an  Effective  Horticultural  Commissioner. 


Now  that  the  wider  spreading  of  destructive  insects 
is  constantly  being  noted  and  several  of  the  worst  of 
them  are  cropping  out  in  new  regions  of  the  State,  it 
is  strange  that  some  counties  are  content  to  let  their 
fruit  interests  go  unprotected  or  content  with  in- 
ferior service  in  this  line.  We  have  some  strikingly 
energetic  and  efficient  men  and  should  have  more  of 
them.  Perhaps  we  can  minister  to  this  end  by  citing 
a  few  things  accomplished  in  a  county  which  we  con- 
sider exceptionally  well  officered.  Such  is  Santa 
Cruz  county.  At  a  i-ecent  meeting  of  the  Pajaro 
Valley  Orchardists'  Association  Commissioner  C.  H. 
Rodgers  submitted  an  annual  report,  from  which  we 
shall  take  parts,  showing  the  breadth  and  directness 
of  the  work.  There  may  be  found  many  suggestions 
in  it  for  work  in  other  counties. 

The  Beginnino. — In  1899  a  number  of  our  orchard- 
ists, becoming  alarmed  at  the  rapid  increase  of  insect 
pests  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  our  leading 
industry,  petitioned  our  Supervisors  to  appoint  a 
Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners.  Pursuant  to 
this  petition,  and  in  accordance  with  law,  the  Super- 
visors appointed  three  commissioners.  The  commis- 
sion effected  an  organization  in  December  of  that 
year. 

At  this  meeting,  after  discussing  existing  condi- 
tions, it  was  decided  to  proceed  in  a  conservative 
way;  to  institute  an  educational  campaign;  to  use 
argument  and  persuasion;  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  orchardists  available  literature  bearing  on  the 
eradication  of  pests.  It  was  decided  not  to  use  co- 
ercion or  enforcement  of  the  law,  except  as  a  last 
resort — when  all  other  means  had  failed. 

Publication. — One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  board 
was  to  publish  and  mail  to  every  fruit  grower  in  this 
county  a  list  of  formulas  for  mixing  the  different 
sprays  and  washes  recommended  by  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  and  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  University  of  California.  Accompanying  this  was 
an  address  to  orchardists  warning  them  against  the 
encroachment  of  pests  and  the  danger  of  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  grower.  This  address  also  stated 
that  the  commissioners  had  but  one  object  in  view — 
that  of  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  fruit 
industry.  Later  bulletins,  bearing  on  the  eradica- 
tion of  pests,  and  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, were  distributed.  In  the  mean  time  our 
local  papers,  the  Pajaronian  and  Register,  were 
printing  everything  that  they  thought  to  be  of  value 
to  the  orchardist.  Their  columns  were  free  to  any 
one  who  could  give  anything  that  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  industry.  Great  credit  is  due  these  papers 
for  the  interest  they  have  manifested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  industry.  I  hope  their  good  work  has  been 
fully  appreciated. 

IxspECTioN.  —  Next  came  an  inspection  of  the 
orchards.  Pajaro  Supervisorial  district  was  found 
to  contain  488  commercial  orchards,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  626,500  fruit  trees,  on  an  area  of  upward  of 
9000  acres.  Of  this  amount  over  7200  acres  are 
planted  to  apples,  one-half  of  which  are  in  bearing. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  that  portion  of  Pajaro 
valley  which  is  in  Monterey  county. 

This  inspection  revealed  the  fact  that  we  had  nearly 
every  known  pest  of  deciduous  fruit  trees — some  of 
which  are  codlin  moth,  pernicious  or  San  Jose  scale, 
pear  greedy  or  willow  scale,  brown  scales,  black 
scales,  woolfy  aphis,  green  aphis,  diabrotica,  canker 
worm,  tent  and  horn  caterpillars.  The  inspection 
also  brought  to  notice  a  long  list  of  beneficial  insects. 

While  many  of  the  orchardists  were  found  to  be 
well  informed  and  alive  to  the  necessity  of  clean  trees, 
good  pruning  and  cultivation,  a  great  number  were 
found  to  be  very  indifferent  as  to  the  care  of  their 
orchards  and  were  doing  nothing  toward  pest  fight- 
ing— depending  upon  Providence  and  climate  to  do  it 
for  them.  Others  were  found  who  were  destroying 
every  insect  possible — the  most  beneficial  as  well  as 
the  injurious. 

Your  commissioner  received  the  most  courteous 
treatment  from  the  great  majority  of  growers.  A 
very  few  felt  that  it  was  nobody's  business  how  their 
orchards  were  taken  care  of.  Many  days  were  spent 
in  argument,  exhortation,  explanation  and  persua- 
sion— pointing  out  the  necessity  of  keeping  our 
orchards  free  of  pests,  explaining  the  necessity  of  co- 
operation, aiming  to  impress  upon  each  grower  that 
he  was  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  each 
orchard  in  the  district — that  the  life  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry in  our  valley  depended  upon  sending  out  clean 
fruit,  honestly  packed.  Much  time  was  spent  in 
pointing  out  the  injurious  and  the  beneficial  insects, 
explaining  how  to  eradicate  the  first  and  how  to  en- 
courage and  protect  the  latter. 

ExiiiiiiTiON. — Realizing  the  necessity  of  enlighten- 
ment concerning  the  most  common  insects  a  plan  was 
formulated  by  which  the  orchardists  and  packers 
could  quickly  recognize  those  insects.  Through 
courtesy  of  F.  P.  Krough,  your  commissioner  was 
allowed  space  in  his  drug  store  to  make  an  exhibit  of 
insects.  Considerable  time  was  given  to  collecting 
and  classifying  insects  with  which  the  orchardist  has 
to  deal.    Each  kind  was  plainly  labeled  and  the  label 


stated  whether  the  insect  was  injurious  or  bene- 
ficial. An  announcement  of  this  exhibit  was  printed 
in  the  papers  repeatedly,  and  although  this  exhibit 
remained  three  weeks,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more 
than  25%  of  the  orchardists  and  packers  took  enough 
interest  in  the  matter  to  step  into  the  store  and 
examine  the  specimens. 

Aggressive  Work. — The  first  open  hostility  of  im- 
portance shown  to  the  work  of  the  Horticultural 
Commissioner  was  on  the  part  of  the  Slavonian  apple 
buyers.  Early  in  May,  1900,  the  board  sent  a  polite 
notice  to  each  packing  firm  stating  that  an  inspec- 
tion of  its  packing  house  would  be  made  on  May  8th, 
and  requesting  that  a  member  of  the  firm  be  present 
during  the  inspection.  When  the  day  arrived  and 
the  commissioners  started  on  their  tour  of  inspection 
they  found  each  enclosed  packing  house  locked, 
and  each  one  which  was  not  enclosed  had  a  lock 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  front  of  the 
building;  and  most  of  the  places  were  deserted.  The 
commissioners  learned  that  day  that  a  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  by  these  people  to  prevent  the  inspec- 
tion and  defy  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  some  in- 
stances doors  had  to  be  forced.  In  every  instance 
except  one,  where  any  one  was  found  around  these 
packing  houses,  we  were  either  met  with  a  challenge 
or  with  gruff  protests  against  the  inspection. 

Our  position  has  been  impressed  upon  these  people, 
and  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  realize  that  a 
crusade  against  pests  in  their  packing  houses,  as 
well  as  in  the  orchards,  is  to  their  advantage.  But 
some  of  the  packing  firms  continue  to  show  hostility 
to  the  commissioners  in  their  official  work,  and  the 
instructions  of  the  commission  and  the  plain  provis- 
ions of  the  law  are  not  acquiesced  in  readily  by  these 
protesting  packers.  The  commissioners  are  empow- 
ered to  inspect  orchards,  nurseries,  packing  houses, 
store  rooms,  or  any  other  place  where  fruit  is  grown 
or  kept,  and  also  the  fruit  grown,  stored  or  on  sale, 
and  if  found  infested  with  scale  insects  or  codlin 
moth,  or  other  injurious  pests,  to  have  the  owner  of 
the  property  or  fruit  desroy  the  pests.  All  places 
so  infested  can  be  declared  a  public  nuisance  and  be 
condemned.  If  the  owner  does  not  destroy  the  pests 
and  abate  the  nuisance  the  commissioners  can  do  it 
and  the  cost  thereof  will  be  a  lien  on  the  property, 
and  the  property  can  be  sold  to  satisfy  it.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  affirmed  this  law  repeatedly.  This 
law  is  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  fruit 
growers,  and  it  must  be  observed  by  those  who  buy 
and  handle  our  fruits.  They  are  not  above  the  law 
and  they  will  have  to  comply  with  it.  The  commission- 
ers have  no  wish  to  harrass  the  fruit  packers.  They 
want  to  see  them  prosper  and  continue  to  do  well. 
But  they  do  not  intend  to  permit  the  destruction  of 
the  reputation  of  our  orchards  and  tlie  value  of  the 
fruit  industry  through  non-compliance  with  law.  The 
packers  will  not  be  called  down  by  the  commissioners 
except  for  good  cause.  If  they  will  live  up  to  the 
pledge  which  they  signed  last  year,  for  and  guaran- 
teeing a  clean  and  to-grade  pack  of  fruit,  the  rela- 
tions between  them  and  the  commissioners  will  be 
harmonious,  their  business  interests  will  be  benefited, 
and  the  reputation  of  Pajaro  valley  fruit  will  be  kept 
at  a  standard  which  will  insure  for  it  a  good  market 
each  year.  And  at  the  same  time  we  expect  that 
each  orchardist  will  carefully  look  after  the  cleanli- 
ness of  his  trees  and  fruit,  so  that  only  clean  fruit 
will  be  grown  for  packers.  Our  duty  therein  to  the 
packers  is  clear. 

Auxiliary  Society. — Realizing  that  public  senti- 
ment is  above  and  beyond  law,  also  that  for  any 
movement  toward  the  public  good  there  must  be  first 
of  all  organization,  a  few  who  realized  the  predica- 
ment of  our  industry  met  and  organized  the  Orchard- 
ists' Association.  This  society  now  numbers  about 
135  of  the  leading  and  most  progressive  orchardists 
of  this  community.  Its  membership  should  be  700. 
The  object  of  this  association  is  for  the  discussion  of 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  fruit  industry — for  the 
education  and  enlightenment  of  the  orchardist.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  unionizing  and  banding  together 
the  individual  orchardists  for  the  mutual  good  and 
protection  of  all.  To  protect  and  guard  jealously 
the  reputation  of  our  great  and  growing  industry — 
the  industry  which  if  properly  fostered  will  make 
Pajaro  valley  the  wealthiest  spot  on  earth. 


Pruning  the  Peach  Tree. 

E.  Welch  gives  the  Tree  and  Vine  his  ideas  of 
pruning  the  peach,  and  they  are  interesting.  He 
wisely  says  that  to  prune  a  tree  properly  requires 
some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  tree.  There  is 
no  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  for  pruning  that  will 
prove  a  success  in  all  cases.  There  is  a  wide  margin 
for  use  of  judgment. 

The  peach  will  only  grow  fruit  on  the  previous 
year's  growth  of  wood.  Some  varieties  have  the 
habit  of  growing  long  limbs,  with  the  majority  of  the 
fruit  buds  near  the  ends  of  the  limbs.  To  head  back 
or  cut  off  one-third  or  two-thirds  of  the  new  growth 
on  such  varieties  is  to  cut  off  the  fruit  buds  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  crop. 

Pruning  might  be  classified  in  two  systems — the 
thinning  out  system  and  the  heading  back  system. 
The  thinning  out  system  is  to  cut  off  the  limbs  at 
their  base,  or  close  to  where  they  branch  out  from 
the  tree  or  limb  on  which  they  grow.    The  heading 


back  system  is  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  new  growth 
of  wood  after  thinning  out  as  much  as  thought  desir- 
able. 

Before  the  young  tree  is  set  the  limbs  should  all  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  body,  but  not  so  close  as  to  de- 
stroy the  bud  just  below  the  limb.  After  setting  the 
stem,  cut  off  about  30  inches  above  the  ground.  That 
is  all  the  pruning  it  wants  the  first  year.  The  fol- 
lowing winter  or  spring,  before  the  leaves  start, 
select  about  three  limbs  about  equal  distances  apart 
around  the  tree  for  permanent  main  branches,  one  at 
the  top  of  the  stem  or  body  of  the  tree,  the  other 
two  a  few  inches  lower  to  avoid  crotch  at  top  of 
stem. 

This  done,  cut  out  a  small  part  of  the  new  growth, 
always  cutting  out  the  largest  limbs,  leaving  the 
smaller  ones  to  shade  the  body  of  the  tree  and  pre- 
vent sunburn,  also  to  make  the  body  of  the  tree 
stalky  and  to  cause  the  roots  to  reach  out  for  nour- 
ishment to  supply  the  top.  Let  the  tree  grow  thick 
and  scrubby  while  young.  Every  limb  will  cause  the 
trunk  to  grow  larger  and  the  roots  reach  out  faster. 
Many  make  the  mistake  of  pruning  too  much  while 
the  tree  is  young. 

The  next  season  and  thereafter  follow  the  same 
course,  doing  some  thinning  on  the  main  limbs,  al- 
ways leaving  small  growth  to  shade  the  main  limbs 
and  body  of  the  tree,  and  also  to  bear  fruit.  Thin 
but  very  little  in  the  middle  of  the  tree.  The  small 
growth  of  this  year  will  be  the  large  growth  to  cut 
off  next  year,  and  consequently  will  be  cutting  back 
onto  old  wood,  which  has  a  tendency  to  cause  new 
shoots  to  start  on  the  main  limbs,  thereby  keeping 
the  bearing  wood  and  the  fruit  distributed  all 
through  the  tree  instead  of,  as  is  often  the  case, 
principally  at  the  tips  of  the  main  limbs. 

The  best  time  to  prune  either  old  or  young  trees, 
to  secure  a  crop,  is  in  the  spring,  when  the  leaves 
putoutandthe  blossoms  have  fallen.  At  this  time 
it  can  be  seen  what  limbs  to  leave  to  get  a  crop. 

Where  there  is  a  choice  of  limbs  always  leave  the 
smallest,  if  by  so  doing  there  is  fruit  enough  on  them 
to  insure  a  crop. 

By  exercising  good  judgment  in  following  this 
method  of  pruning,  many  of  the  long,  tall,  bare 
limbs  and  open  centers  of  trees  so  often  seen  can  be 
avoided  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  fruit  picked  from  the  ground,  with  much 
less  danger  of  trees  breaking  down  by  weight  of 
fruit. 


The  Splitting  of  Oranges. 

To  THE  Editor: — There  has  been  considerable  said 
in  the  PAriFir  Rural  Press  lately  concerning  the 
splitting  of  the  Washington  Navel.  I  have  given 
that  matter  a  careful  study  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  from  close  observation  and  investigation  of  the 
orange,  particularly  with  the  prematurely  colored 
fruit,  which  is  certainly  the  starting  point  of  the 
trouble,  and  these  are  my  conclusions:  First  let  us 
take  one  of  these  oranges,  carefully  open  the  navel 
end,  and  you  will  invariably  find  a  piece  of  orange 
bloom  imbedded  therein,  either  a  petal,  stamen  or 
some  part  of  the  blossom  of  the  orange.  It  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  the  navel  when  small  and  stuck 
there,  while  the  orange  swelling  covered  it  up;  then 
as  the  orange  further  swells  the  moisture  of  the  fruit 
causes  the  foreign  substance  to  mildew  or  some 
other  form  of  fungus  to  form,  which  either  causes  the 
orange  to  rot  or  in  other  cases  split. 

I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Reed,  or  some  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  matter,  examine  some  of  the  pre- 
maturely colored  oranges  carefully,  and  I  am  con- 
dent  they  will  find,  as  I  have  stated,  part  of  the 
blossom.  Then  let  them  take  a  glass,  so  that  it  will 
magnify  it  clearly.  I  have  always  particularly 
noticed  that  if  it  should  rain  on  the  trees  while  in 
bloom  we  are  sure  to  have  more  damaged  oranges 
than  otherwise.  Let  us  hear  from  some  one  else  on 
the  subject.  D.  H.  Murray, 

Supt.  Oroville  Citrus  Association. 

Oroville,  Butte  county. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Wheat  as  Food  for  Stock. 

The  present  high  price  of  corn  and  the  compara- 
tively low  price  of  wheat  in  the  central  West  has  in- 
duced the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  to  make  a 
statement  in  regard  to  their  relative  feeding  values. 

Wheat  as  Food  for  Pigs. — Digestion  experiments 
at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  have  shown 
that  when  wheat  was  ground  it  was  10%  more  di- 
gestible than  when  fed  whole;  all  of  the  nutrients,  as 
protein,  ether  extract  and  carbohydrate,  are  about 
10%  more  digestible  in  ground  than  in  unground 
wheat.  When  wheat  was  fed  whole  the  loss  con- 
sisted largely  of  undigested  kernels. 

The  main  difference  in  the  composition  of  wheat 
and  corn  is  that  wheat  contains  a  larger  amount  of 
crude  protein  and  a  smaller  amount  of  fat  or  ether 
extract  than  corn.  The  way  in  which  wheat  and 
corn  are  combined  with  other  grains  and  feeds  de- 
termines their  values. 

The  results  obtained  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
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Station  show  that  there  is  practically  no  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  pork  produced  from  the  same 
weight  of  wheat  or  corn.  In  four  trials  an  average 
of  49!(  pounds  of  ground  wheat  were  required  to  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  gain  in  live  weight.  In  two 
trials  with  cornmeal  498  pounds  were  required  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  gain.  When  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  wheat  and  corn  was  fed  better  results 
were  obtained  than  when  either  wheat  or  corn  was 
fed  alone.  It  required  485  pounds  of  mixed  wheat 
and  corn,  half  and  half,  by  weight,  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain  in  live  weight.  The  conclusions 
reached  are  stated  in  the  bulletins  as  follows:  "  The 
stocl?men  can  easily  compute  the  value  of  wheat  for 
feeding  hogs  by  remembering  that  one  bushel  of 
wheat  will  give  about  twelve  pounds  of  increase  on 
the  average.  When  hogs  are  worth  $3  per  hundred, 
then  wheat  would  be  worth  36  cents  per  bushel  for 
feeding;  at  $4  per  hundred,  wheat  would  be  worth  48 
cents  for  feeding,  etc."  "Whole  wheat  cannot  be 
fed  dry  to  hogs  successfully.  Wheat,  when  soaked, 
is  very  rarely  fed.  To  secure  the  best  results,  wheat 
should  be  ground  and  fed  moistened  with  water  or 
milk.  Better  yet,  as  our  experiments  show,  it  should 
be  mixed  with  some  other  grain.  In  the  West  this 
will  undoubtedly  be  corn  meal.  For  pigs  and  shoafs, 
wheat  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  corn,  because  it  con- 
tains more  muscle  and  bone  building  components." 

Wheat  as  Food  for  Steers. — At  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  feeding 
values  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  meal  for  beef  produc- 
tion. The  experiment  was  continued  for  two  yaars. 
Wheat  bran  was  used  as  a  part  of  the  ration.  Equal 
parts  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  were  mixed  and 
then,  after  the  animals  became  accustomed  to  the 
feed,  oil  meal  was  added  until  it  amounted  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  grain  ration.  The  coarse  fodder 
consisted  of  clover  hay  and  corn  silage.  To  part  of 
the  steers  wheat  meal  was  substituted  in  the  ration 
for  corn  meal;  all  other  feeds  remaining  the  same. 
It  was  found  that  fifteen  to  sixteen  pounds  per  day 
of  the  corn  meal  mixture  could  be  fed  without  experi- 
encing difficulties. 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  feeding  were  slightly 
in  favor  of  the  wheat  meal.  The  second  year  corn 
meal  appeared  to  give  somewhat  better  results. 

At  the  time  the  experiment  was  performed  corn 
meal  cost  $16  per  ton,  while  the  wheat  meal  cost  $20 
per  ton.  The  wheat  bran,  which  formed  a  portion  of 
each  ration,  cost  $16  per  ton. 

Wheat  as  a  Food  for  Dairy  Cows. — At  the  Min- 
nesota Experiment  Station  it  was  found  that  when 
wheat  was  fed  in  a  ration  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds 
per  day,  and  was  mixed  with  six  pounds  of  bran  and 
one  pound  oil  meal,  the  results  were  practically  the 
same  as  when  three  pounds  of  corn  and  four  pounds 
of  barley  were  fed  in  place  of  seven  pounds  of  wheat. 
That  is,  seven  pounds  of  ground  corn  and  barley  pro- 
duced the  same  results  in  a  dairy  ration  as  seven 
pounds  of  ground  wheat.  "  It  appears  that  there  is 
practically  no  difference  between  the  feeding  value  in 
weight  of  ground  wheat  and  ground  corn  and 
barley." 

When  wheat  was  fed  at  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station  the  results  in  milk  yield  were  nearly  the  same 
as  when  corn  meal  was  fed.  Corn  meal  and  wheat  meal 
were  considered  to  be  about  equal  in  feeding  value 
for  dairy  animals. 

At  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  wheat  meal  did 
not  produce  as  good  results  as  a  ration  consisting  of 
one-half  oats  and  one  fourth  each  of  ground  barley 
and  peas.  The  mixed  grain  ration  gave  better  re- 
sults than  the  ground  wheat  ration. 

Wheat  as  Food  for  Horses. — Wheat  as  a  food  for 
horses  was  tested  at  the  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station.  The  wheat  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
pounds  daily  and  the  horses  were  given  an  average 
day's  work.  It  was  found  that  wheat  alone  was  not 
a  satisfactory  grain  ration  for  a  work  horse.  There 
was  a  tendency  for  the  horse  to  get  "  off  feed"  and 
for  the  digestion  to  become  deranged. 

Summary. — The  results  obtained  when  wheat  was 
fed  at  the  various  experiment  stations  show  that,  as 
a  food  for  growing  pigs,  it  is  somewhat  preferable  to 
corn;  but  that  for  fattening  pigs  there  is  but  little 
difference  between  wheat  and  corn.  The  best  re- 
sults, however,  are  obtained  when  wheat  is  ground 
and  fed  with  other  grains.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  ground  wheat  and  corn  gives  better  results  than 
either  wheat  or  corn  fed  alone.  Experiments  show 
that  ground  wheat  is  10%  more  digestible  than  whole 
wheat.  When  the  price  of  wheat  is  low  and  it  can  be 
purchased  for  the  same  price  per  pound  or  less  than 
corn,  it  will  pay  to  use  wheat  in  a  ration.  The 
manure  from  wheat-fed  animals  is  more  valuable  than 
that  from  corn-fed  animals.  As  a  food  for  dairy  ani- 
mals ground  wheat  has  been  found  to  be  fully  equal 
to  either  corn  or  a  mixture  of  corn  and  barley,  and 
when  fed  to  fattening  steers  ground  wheat  produced 
about  the  same  results  in  a  ration  as  ground  corn. 
From  the  experiments  that  have  been  conducted  it 
would  appear  that  the  value  of  wheat,  as  a  food,  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is 
fed,  and  the  foods  with  which  it  is  combined.  When 
properly  used  and  combined  with  other  grains  wheat 
is  a  valuable  animal  food.  In  addition  to  its  being 
equal  to  corn  for  fattening  animals,  and  superior  to 
corn  for' growing  animals,  it  is  also  equal  to  corn  in  a 
dairy  ration. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Advantages  of  Farming. 

W^ritten  for  the  Pacific  Rdral  Press  by  Ernst  Dolge. 
We  hear  very  frequently  that  there  are  other  ob- 
jects in  man's  life  besides  that  of  making  money. 
Though  this  fact  is  generally  considered  beyond  dis- 
pute, it  seems  to  make  only  a  slight  impression  on 
the  most  of  us.  In  fact,  the  reigning  query  before 
anything  is  undertaken  is,  "What  is  there  in  it?" 
In  the  due  process  of  evolution  these  conditions  will 
change,  and  our  schools  and  libraries  will  be  import- 
ant factors  in  bringing  about  another  state  of  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  above  is  a  little  pessimistic,  but  it  will 
serve  very  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  topic.  The 
point  to  be  made  is  this  :  In  considering  the  advan- 
tages of  farming — especially  fruit  growing — we  must 
eliminate  the  money  making  idea.  Not  because  there 
is  no  possible  means  of  accumulating  wealth,  but  be- 
cause the  environments  of  the  farmer  are  not  gener- 
ally favorable  to  such  a  condition.  Of  course,  we 
hear  of  excellent  returns  now  and  again,  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  fruit  growing  industry — or,  in  fact, 
any  branch  of  agriculture — is  not  a  strictly  money 
making  business. 

But  this  alone  should  not  put  the  horticultural  pur- 
suits to  the  rear,  nor  should  it  deter  any  young  man 
who  has  a  natural  inclination  for  the  work  from  mak- 
ing it  the  vocation  of  his  life. 

Whereas  other  pursuits  soon  become  monotonous, 
farming  ever  offers  a  change  of  scenery,  a  change  of 
work  and  of  conditions  ;  and,  again,  while  many  other 
vocations  are  fixed  by  set  rules  and  are  advanced  so 
far  that  only  the  most  talented  and  industrious  can 
ever  hope  to  push  the  science  farther,  farming 
allows  every  individual  a  free  hand  to  work  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  and  is  just  now  in  the  dawn  of  a  new 
existence  and  of  vast  improvement,  so  that  every  in- 
dustrious young  man  has  a  fair  opportunity  of  assist- 
ing in  this  rejuvenation  and  doing  some  good  for  the 
rest  of  humanity.  The  satisfaction  th^t  results  from 
having  done  some  good  cannot  be  described  ;  it  is  the 
sole  property  of  those  who  deserve  it. 

No  other  profession  or  vocation  offers  such  splen- 
did opportunities  for  one's  betterment.  The  Govern- 
ment spends  millions  annually  to  educate  the  farmers 
by  means  of  bulletins,  books,  experiment  stations, 
object  lessons  and  lectures,  so  that  any  wide-awake 
young  man  has  plenty  of  sources  from  which  to  draw 
his  education.  Moreover,  many  State  colleges  have 
inaugurated  free  correspondence  schools,  through 
which  anyone  can  take  his  regular  course  in  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  dairying  or  animal  industry. 
What  other  calling  can  claim  such  advantages  ? 
The  professors  in  our  universities  have  taken  great 
pains  to  make  all  publications  simple  and  clear,  so 
that  anyone  can  understand  them.  Some  of  them 
have  written  very  thorough  and  plain  books,  which 
serve  to  put  the  young  farmer  on  the  same  plane 
with  his  professional  friends,  and  make  him  a  leader 
in  his  line. 

No  one  needs  to  hesitate  because  of  meager  oppor- 
tunities for  education. 

In  farming,  the  results  of  a  man's  labors  depend  as 
much  upon  his  ability,  conscientiousness  and  skill  as 
they  would  in  business  or  in  a  professional  career, 
and  his  opportunities  for  acquiring  these  important 
factors  of  success  are  far  greater. 

Careful,  industrious  farmers  make  comfortable  in- 
comes throughout  the  land,  and  in  fruit  growing, 
where  the  most  brains  are  required,  the  reward  is 
the  greatest. 

Taking  a  philosophical  view  of  life,  we  see  that, 
after  all,  a  man  can  only  eat  and  sleep,  do  good  and 
be  merry.  If  anyone  can  find  some  occupation  that 
affords  him  labor  to  his  liking  and  gives  him  enough 
profit  to  allow  him  to  partake  of  eat  and  sleep,  of 
doing  good  and  being  merry,  what  more  can  he  ask  ? 
The  amount  and  quality  of  the  above  mentioned  liber- 
ties depend  entirely  upon  the  man  himself  and  upon 
what  plane  of  existence  he  is  satisfied  to  rest. 

We  hear  of  the  "  poor  bootblack  "  and  of  the  man 
who,  by  industry  and  ingenuity,  built  up  a  fine  busi- 
ness of  shining  shoes.  He  was  not  satisfied  to  stoop 
before  every  man  with  a  nickel  all  his  life,  and  con- 
trived the  means  that  made  him  "boss"  of  other 
bootblacks.  So  with  every  other  calling.  The  idler, 
the  shiftless,  thoughtless,  careless  fellow  stays  where 
some  one  was  kind  enough  to  put  him,  while  the  in- 
dustrious, studious  and  conscientious  man  goes  for- 
ward with  rapid  strides. 

The  farmer  who  will  grasp  his  opportunities,  who 
will  constantly  endeavor  to  better  himself  and  those 
about  him,  is  bound  to  succeed  and  to  enjoy  his  life 
as  no  other  man  can. 

The  birds  and  the  bees,  the  flowers  and  the  trees 
all  have  their  charm.  The  most  interesting  study  is 
nature,  with  its  boundless  charms  and  continual 
change. 

The  freedom  of  the  farmer  and  his  independence  of 
other  men  is  a  consideration  for  which  his  profes- 
sional— and  especially  his  business — friends  envy  him. 
To  come  and  go,  to  work  and  play,  to  take  and  re- 
fuse, just  as  his  good  sense  dictates,  are  liberties 
which  no  one  enjoys  so  much  as  the  farmer. 
The  many  hqurs  which  the  farmer  has  at  his  dis- 


posal he  can  devote  to  study,  and  thereby  train  his 
mind  as  well  as  can  his  city  friends.  By  such  devel- 
opment his  senses  become  keener  and  he  understands 
better  how  to  appreciate  all  that  is  beautiful  about 
him. 

Rural  delivery  and  the  frequent  mail  service  gen- 
erally aid  the  farmer  in  his  efforts  to  keep  up  with 
the  times.  No  up-to-date  farmer  is  without  his  daily 
paper,  his  farm  journals  and  his  magazines.  They 
ai-e  a  part  of  his  comfort  and  education. 

Away  from  the  vices  and  temptations  of  the  city, 
alone  with  nature  in  all  her  glory,  the  right  kind  of 
a  farmer  is  the  ideal  man — such  as  nature  meant 
him  to  be. 

Lamanda,  Cal. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Seasonable  Suggestions. 


To  THE  Editor:— Every  year  as  the  winter,  or 
rainy  season,  draws  near,  many  a  person  who  has 
had  no  experience  in  poultry  raising  makes  plans  to 
engage  in  the  business.  Others  have  made  a  success 
of  the  business,  and  why  should  not  they?  They 
may;  there  is  room  for  more  in  this  line  of  farming, 
but  there  are  many  conditions  to  success. 

For  the  week  ended  Nov.  4  of  the  current  year 
more  than  2600  cases  of  eggs  were  received  in  San 
Francisco  from  Eastern  points.  There  were  weeks 
in  August  and  September  when  the  importations 
amounted  to  over  3000  cases.  The  weekly  receipts 
of  California  eggs  in  the  city  named  averaged  more 
than  3000  cases  each  week  in  September  and  over 
2000  each  week  in  October.  So  it  is  very  evident 
that  many  more  poultry  yards  will  be  established 
within  our  State  before  our  home  markets  are  sup- 
plied with  eggs. 

These  facts  give  encouragement  to  the  beginner  in 
this  business.  One  great  error  the  novice  makes  is 
in  branching  out  too  largely  at  the  first.  He  tries  to 
do  too  much.  Better  the  small  beginning,  learning 
the  many  details  of  the  business  gradually  than  to 
plunge  at  once  into  deep  water, 

It  is  because  every  year  there  are  beginners  in 
this  business  that  the  little  details  of  poultry  raising, 
the  repetition  of  first  principles,  are  eagerly  looked 
for  by  these  readers  of  our  poultry  papers,  though 
this  reading  seems  stale  to  those  older  in  the  business. 
Comparatively  few  persons  have  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  vastness  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Census  returns  are  incomplete,  and  yet  the  figures  of 
1890  show  that  there  were  then  on  our  farms  alone 
258,871,125  fowls  and  chickens,  nearly  11,000,000  tur- 
keys, 16,000,000  ducks  and  geese,  producing819,722,- 
916  dozen  eggs. 

Carload  after  carload  of  live  poultry  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  each  week  from  Eastern  points.  There 
must  be  money  in  the  business,  else  these  shipments 
would  be  discontinued.  These  several  statements 
conclusively  prove  that  it  will  be  very  many  years 
before  the  flocks  of  this  State  adequately  supply  our 
local  markets. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  first-class  eggs 
in  the  markets  of  this  State  this  fall,  and  those  per- 
sons whose  flocks  are  laying  well  are  happy.  But 
fowls  have  been  moulting  heavily  of  late  and  the  out- 
put of  eggs  has  been  curtailed  to  a  great  extent. 
Forty  cents  per  dozen  is  a  big  price  and  there  is 
money  in  egg  farming  at  that  figure.  At  even  date 
last  year  the  price  averaged  34  cents.  Fowls  are 
now  hardly  through  the  moult,  which  accounts  for 
the  smaller  output  of  eggs. 

Feeding. — If  one  has  a  good  laying  strain  of  fowls 
the  next  thing  is  to  so  feed  them  that  they  will  lay 
well.  To  cause  them  to  do  this  is  a  problem  all 
poultrymen  are  trying  to  work  out.  Even  the  man 
who  has  satisfied  himself  that  he  has  hit  upon  the 
best  method  for  feeding  for  eggs  thinks,  possibly, 
that  some  improvement  might  be  made.  At  least  he 
is  ever  on  the  alert  to  find  out  how  to  feed  to  the  very 
best  advantage. 

In  fact  this  idea  should  have  full  possession  of  every 
one  who  keeps  a  flock  of  fowls,  no  matter  how  small 
that  flock  may  be.  Not  only  how  to  feed  to  best  ad- 
vantage, but  how  best  to  breed,  care  for  and  dispose 
of  fowls  and  eggs.  If  there  is'  any  business  that  re- 
quires planning  and  good  management  it  is  this  of 
poultry  raising.  Slipshod  methods  in  the  poultry 
yard  will  not  bring  success. 

Hatching. — Next  month  the  incubators  will  be  at 
work.  From  then  on  to  next  May  there  will  be 
activity  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  reader  who  made 
mistakes  last  year  will  profit  by  that  experience. 
But  it  is  the  next  step  in  the  business  that  is  to  many 
a  most  difficult  one.  Brooding  and  feeding  the  little 
ones  during  the  first  week  or  two  requires  great 
care  and  experience.  That  period  tided  over  the 
balance  of  the  way  is  very  fair  sailing.  But  take 
extra  care  of  the  very  little  ones.  Remember  that 
their  lives  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
brooders,  the  feed  given  them.  This  matter  mas- 
tered, one  will  have  success  is  generally  assured. 
Napa,  Nov.  16.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 
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BUTTE. 

Shipping  Hemp  to  Eastern  Mar- 
kets.—Gridley  Herald  :  John  Heaney, 
who  is  engaged  in  hemp  growing  near 
town,  shipped  a  carload  of  that  staple  to 
New  York  recently.  This  was  the  last 
shipment  of  the  season,  making  a  total  of 
eight  cars  shipped  since  last  March  of  the 
crop  of  1900.  Mr.  Heaney  is  now  gather- 
ing another  crop,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
best  one  he  has  yet  raised,  and  next  year 
will  probably  have  from  ten  to  twelve  car- 
loads. The  hemp  grown  by  Mr.  Heaney 
is  said  to  be  the  best  raised  in  the  United 
States,  the  liber  being  much  stronger 
than  that  raised  in  the  famous  fields  of 
Kentucky  and  elsewhere. 

Estimate  of  Orange  Yield.— Oro- 
ville  Mercury:  W.  J.  Grier  says  it  was 
thought  some  time  ago  that  the  orange 
crop  of  this  region  was  a  little  shy,  but 
the  way  the  trees  are  turning  off  fruit 
shows  that  the  crop  is  a  good  one.  The 
groves  ho  has  charge  of  will  turn  off  ten 
carloads.  The  Sergeant  groves  will  yield 
this  season  fully  forty  carloads  and  the 
Hearst  groves  fully  100  carloads.  Mr. 
Grier  estimates  the  output  of  Palermo 
this  season  at  300  carloads.  He  estimates 
that  the  Palermo  groves  alone,  when  once 
in  full  bearing,  will  produce  1000  carloads 
of  oranges. 

The  Olive  Crop.— Oroville  Mercury: 
While  the  olive  crop  of  this  section  is 
light  this  fall,  yet,  as  the  number  of  trees 
now  yielding  olives  is  greater  than  ever 
before,  there  will  still  be  many  olives 
turned  out.  At  Palermo  Mr.  Cox  for 
Louis  Glass  is  buying  freely  and  will 
pickle  a  large  quantity  of  fruit.  Mr. 
Robb  for  Ed  Potter  is  also  buying  olives 
in  quantity  for  pickles  and  oil.  The 
Palermo  Association  will  pickle  a  large 
quantity.  Mr.  E.  W.  Fogg  of  Therma- 
lito  and  the  Rancho  Golden  Grove  will 
put  up  many  hundreds  of  gallons.  Small 
growers  here  and  in  Thermalito  will  han- 
dle a  large  quantity  when  taken  together. 
The  Ekman-Stow  Co.  will  handle  olives 
on  a  big  scale,  while  the  Ehmann  Olive 
Co.  will  buy  and  cure  more  olives  than 
ever  before. 

Large  Cabbage. — Oroville  Mercury: 
Henry  Steffens  was  down  from  Berry 
creek  Monday  with  a  load  of  delicious 
apples  and  of  mammoth  cabbage,  the  lat- 
ter averaging  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
pounds  each.  His  land  is  on  a  high  hill, 
yet  the  ground  is  sufficiently  moist  that 
potatoes  and  cabbage  grow  with  but  very 
slight  irrigation. 

Fast  Plowing.  —  Oroville  Register: 
Senator  Shippee  is  plowing  his  land  near 
Avon  in  a  rapid  manner.  He  has  three 
gangs  of  five  plows  each  attached  to  a  big 
traction  engine.  The  engine  is  an  oil 
burner  and  gets  up  steam  quickly,  and 
makes  fast  time  over  the  ground.  Fifteen 
furrows  are  turned  over  at  one  time  and 
the  machine  goes  faster  than  a  team  and 
is  not  tired  when  the  day's  work  is  done. 

COLUSA. 
A  Big  Turnip.— Colusa  Sun:  George 
Corby  brought  to  our  office  this  week  a 
common  turnip  of  the  flat  variety  that 
measured  2  feet  5  inches  in  circumference. 
As  it  is  of  the  flat  kind,  it  weighed  only 
6'i  pounds,  but  it  would  make  a  meal  for 
any  family.  It  is  entirely  solid.  The  tur- 
nip was  grown  in  Mr.  Corby's  yard. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Early  Oranges  Being  Shipped.— 
Pasadena  Star:  Already  many  teams  are 
hauling  oranges  to  the  packing  houses, 
and  Tuesday  the  Fay  Fruit  Co.  shipped 
its  first  car  for  the  season.  Most  of  the 
early  oranges  from  this  section  come  from 
La  Canyada  and  the  higher  foothill  re- 
gion. 

MONTEREY. 
Salinas  Horses  in  Demand.— Salinas 
Index:  The  fame  of  Salinas  horseflesh 
has  spread  both  far  and  near,  and  when  a 
fine  team  for  carriage  purposes  is  wanted 
the  buyers  come  to  Salinas,  where  they 
have  their  pick  of  some  of  the  finest  ani- 
mals in  the  State.  Recently  President 
David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  came 
down  with  a  view  of  purchasing  a  team 
belonging  to  J.  B.  Iverson.  The  deal  was 
closed  last  night  and  Mr.  Jordan  will  have 
his  team  shipped  immediately. 

ORANGE. 

Threshing  Alfalfa.— Santa  Ana 
Blade:  Bashore  &  Wright,  owners  of  the 
big  traction  engine  threshing  machine, 
have  been  threshing  alfalfa  for  Jos.  Buck- 
ingham, and  intend  following  up  the 
work  until  all  the  alfalfa  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  is  threshed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  directly  around  Santa  Ana 
there  will  be  about  35,000  to  40,000  pounds 
of  alfalfa  seed  threshed  this  season,  of 
which  J.  C.  Thomas  expects  to  thresh 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  18,000 
pounds.    Alfalfa  seed  sells  for  from  8j  to 


9i  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  and  the 
crop  will  be  all  marketed  right  at  home. 
SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Cattle  for  Chino  Hills— Chino 
Champion:  We  are  informed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chino  Land  &  Water 
Company  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  that 
company  this  winter  to  stock  the  Chino 
ranch  hill  range  with  cattle.  These  hills 
are  wonderfully  rich  with  natural  grasses, 
and  in  an  ordinary  season  will  easily  sus- 
tain 4000  to  5000  head  of  cattle.  Then  the 
company  has  great  resources  in  its  alfalfa 
fields  and  sugar  beet  pulp  for  cattle  feed- 
ing, either  for  beef  or  dairying.  Its  al- 
falfa fields  cover  over  800  acres,  and  seed- 
ing is  now  going  on  and  will  continue 
until  some  1400  acres  are  seeded.  To  do 
this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  more 
water,  and  the  company  will,  this  winter, 
bore  a  number  of  artesian  wells  west  of 
town  that  will  furnish  water  to  irrigate 
the  stretch  of  country  to  the  west  of  Steel 
&  Green's  dairy,  which  will  be  seeded  to 
alfalfa.  With  1400  acres  of  alfalfa,  50,000 
tons  of  beet  pulp  and  the  rich  hill  range, 
the  company  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  a 
handsome  stock  cattle  and  dairying  busi- 
ness. This  hill  range  had  been  heavily 
stocked  until  the  dry  seasons,  commenc- 
ing four  years  ago,  reduced  the  grass. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
The  Raisin  Crop.— San  Diego  Union : 
Lewis  E.  Kent  of  Poway,  inspector  for 
the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, was  in  San  Diego  from  El  Cajon  re- 
cently. He  said  the  raisin  growers  were 
getting  an  advance  on  their  crop  as  soon 
as  brought  to  the  packing  house.  The 
advance  in  one  day  was  a  little  over 
$17,000.  Two  cars  were  then  being  packed 
for  shipment  East.  One  goes  to  Milwau- 
kee and  the  other  to  Minneapolis.  He 
estimated  the  crop  of  the  valley  for  the 
season  at  about  750  tons.  A  good  many 
had  already  been  shipped.  The  Raisin 
Growers'  Association  will  handle  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  crop. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Spontaneous  Combu.stion  of  Hay. 
— San  Jose  Mercury:  A  large  barn  belong- 
ing to  S.  P.  Leib  was  destroyed  by  fire 
Monday  afternoon.  The  fire  originated 
in  the  second  story  of  the  barn,  where 
about  ten  tons  of  hay  were  stored,  and  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  spon- 
taneous combustion. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Lack  of  Cars  for  Fruit.— Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian:  Only  one  empty  car 
came  in  Tuesday,  and  there  were  thirty 
carloads  of  apples  in  packing  houses 
boxed  for  shipment.  The  orange  districts 
of  Butte  and  Tulare  counties  and  south- 
ern California  are  getting  first  call  on 
fruit  cars.  The  car  shortage  comes  at  a 
very  bad  time.  This  and  next  week  should 
show  a  heavy  movement  in  Newtowns  if 
the  holiday  European  markets  are  to  be 
reached  this  year. 

SHASTA. 
A  Butter  Famine.— Fall  River  Tid- 
ings: For  a  few  weeks  past  a  regular  but- 
ter famine  has  existed  here  and  there 
have  been  times  when  none  of  that  article 
could  be  obtained  at  any  price.  Inquiry 
elicits  the  information  that  our  local  dairy- 
men are  sending  their  product  to  the  tim- 
ber camps  and  railroad  towns  where  they 
get  50  cents  a  roll  for  it.  One  man,  it  is 
said,  has,  since  harvest,  sold  400  rolls  in 
the  Sisson  market  at  the  price  stated. 
The  Hat  creek  country,  where  dairying  is 
carried  on  quite  extensively,  sends  its  but- 
ter to  Redding,  and  there  is  not  near 
enough  of  it  to  supply  that  market. 

SOLANO. 

Fine  Stock. —Suisun  Republican:  C.  E. 
Barnhart  arrived  here  from  Kansas  City 
last  Friday  with  eight  carloads  of  high- 
grade  and  thoroughbred  cattle.  He  has 
been  absent  for  about  two  months  and 
visited  many  of  the  Missouri  stock  farms 
before  making  his  selections.  One  carload 
of  the  cattle  was  thoroughbred  Short- 
horn bulls,  but  the  rest  were  heifers,  many 
of  them  thoroughbred  and  all  of  high 
grade.  There  were  524  altogether,  and 
they  have  been  taken  to  Mr.  Barnhart's 
Maine  Prairie  stock  farm.  A  finer  lot  of 
stock  cattle  has  never  been  unloaded  at 
Suisun. 

SONOMA. 

Horse  Killed  by  a  Bull.— Peta- 
luma  Courier :  Wednesday  evening  a 
mare  was  gored  to  death  and  a  valuable 
colt  was  terribly  injured  on  the  Asa  Hig- 
gins  ranch,  between  Petaluma  and  Val- 
lejo,  owned  by  Dr.  George  I  vancovich,  who 
had  a  number  of  horses  and  cattle  turned 
in  a  corral  at  the  ranch.  An  angry  bull, 
a  blooded  Jersey,  accomplished  its  deadly 
work  before  help  could  arrive,  and  nobody 
saw  the  battle  until  it  was  nearly  over. 

Brooder  House  Burned.— Petaluma 
Courier :  The  brooder  house  on  the 
ranch  of  Peter  Hansen,  near  Cotati, 
I  caught  fire  Wednesday.    There  were  600 


chicks  in  the  house  and  about  300,  with 
the  house,  were  burned.  There  was  no 
insurance.  The  fire  was  due  to  careless- 
ness in  lighting  the  lamps. 

Chicken  Feed  Horses  May  be 
Taxed.— Petaluma  Argus  :  J.  S.  Black- 
burn and  Dr.  L.  C.  Kennon  were  closeted 
with  the  city  council  members  in  the  city 
clerk's  office  Monday  evening,  discussing 
the  chicken  horse  question.  It  has  been 
proposed  by  the  board  of  health  to  take 
some  action  which  will  result  in  the  stop- 
page of  the  shipment  of  diseased  horses 
to  Petaluma  from  other  sections  of  the 
State.  There  is  talk  of  taxing  every 
horse  shipped  in,  an  inspector  to  be  paid 
from  the  tax  money  to  be  employed  to  in- 
spect every  horse  sent  here  to  be  killed. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  in  Demand.— 
Santa  Rosa  Republican:  Frank  Ross, 
who  came  to  this  county  from  Oregon, 
has  purchased  a  number  of  thoroughbred 
red  polled  cattle  from  different  herds  in 
the  county.  F'rom  Fountaingrove  he  se- 
cured a  bunch  of  six,  from  the  herd  of 
W.  D.  Reynolds  four  were  purchased,  and 
from  W.  J.  Doggett  eleven  were  selected. 
Mr.  Ross  contemplates  raising  nothing 
but  the  best  red  polls  in  future  on  his 
Oregon  ranges,  and,  with  this  end  in  view, 
he  has  made  two  trips  to  this  section  and 
taken  with  him  the  best  that  money  could 
secure. 

Wholesale  Chicken  Hatching.— 
A  monster  hatching  boe  was  held  recently 
in  a  local  incubator  factory,  when  300!o 
young  chicks  were  hatched  to  demon- 
strate the  working  of  incubators.  The 
chicks  commenced  to  appear  early  in  the 
morning  and  kept  coming  in  droves  all 
day.  They  filled  a  big  brooder  as  large 
as  one  of  the  main  conservatories  in 
Golden  Gate  Park. 

SUTTER. 

Vaccinating  Hogs.— Sutter  County 
Farmer:  In  Colusa  county  and  District 
70  in  this  county  the  hog  raisers  have 
been  experimenting  with  serum  vaccina- 
tion, and,  from  all  reports,  their  hogs  are 
getting  better  and  the  cholera  has  been 
checked.  Those  who  own  hogs  should 
get  posted  on  this  matter  and  secure  in- 
struments and  serum,  so  that  prompt  ac- 
tion could  be  taken  if  the  disease  appears 
in  their  herds. 

Big  Beans. — Sutter  County  Farmer  : 
W.  O.  Wood  brought  in  a  pod  full  of 
beans  one  day  last  week  which  was  rather 
out  of  the  ordinary  for  size.  It  was  12 
inches  long,  1  inch  wide  and  §  inch  thick. 
The  beans  grew  on  a  vine  which  resem- 
bles a  small  tree,  and  at  present  they  are 
worth  about  10  cents  each  for  seed.  This 
new  bean  is  being  given  a  trial  in  Dis- 
trict 70,  and  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
crop. 

TEHAMA. 
Coyote  Farming.— Red  Bluff  Senti- 
nel :  A  man  named  Heitman  recently 
killed  a  coyote  near  his  place,  4  miles 
north  of  town.  When  examined  the  ani- 
mal had  a  collar  on,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  small  chain  7  feet  in  length. 
Heitman  thinks  the  animal  had  been  kept 
for  breeding,  as  the  bounty  in  the  county 
is  85  for  each  head. 

TULARE. 
Let  Egyptian  Corn  Stand.— Tulare 
Register:  Growers  of  Egyptian  corn  have 
cherished  the  idea  that  they  must  cut  the 
corn  and  get  it  under  cover  before  the 
frost  comes  in  the  fall,  but  Jeff  J.  La- 
Marsna  is  our  authority  for  saying  that 
such  is  not  the  right  policy.  Woodville 
people  who  have  suffered  their  corn  to 
stay  in  the  field  until  it  is  thoroughly 
ripened  are  strictly  in  it.  The  frost  helps 
to  dry  it,  it  does  not  injure  by  rains  as  it 
does  when  in  a  pile,  and  can  be  taken  from 
the  field  straight  to  the  bin  in  less  time 
by  leaving  it  to  ripen  and  dry  on  the 
stalks  than  in  any  other  way. 

OREGON. 

Cattle  Thieves  Bold  and  Active. 
— Ukiah,  Nov.  17:  One  of  the  worst 
bands  of  cattle  rustlers  that  ever  infested 
the  West  is  now  operating  in  southeastern 
Oregon.  The  gang  keep  stockmen  in  a 
state  of  constant  terror  lest  their  cattle 
and  horses  be  run  off,  buildings  burned 
and  themselves  shot,  should  they  com- 
plain. The  rustlers  are  well  organized 
throughout  Great  Malheur,  Harrison  and 
Lake  counties,  the  gang  numbering  more 
than  100  men.  Agents  in  each  little  town 
make  trips  through  the  surrounding 
country  and  note  the  number  of  cattle  in 
each  rancher's  band,  condition  of  stock 
and  where  they  are  to  be  marketed;  then, 
when  a  campaign  is  planned,  a  detach- 
ment from  the  gang  ride  through  the 
country,  picking  up  one  or  two  head  out 
of  each  band,  until  a  good-sized  drove  is 
formed,  when  they  are  driven  southward 
by  slow  stages  some  200  miles.  The  stock 
is  all  rebranded  while  en  route,  and  when 
the  shipping  point  is  reached  the  cattle 
are  placed  on  board  the  cars  and  started 
for  Omaha  or  Kansas  City.  Ontario,  in 
Malheur  county,  and  Winnemucca,  Nev., 


are  the  two  shipping  points  generally 
used.  No  organized  attempt  to  arrest 
the  rustlers  could  succeed,  as  they  have 
such  complete  control  of  the  country.  It 
is  charged  that  the  big  cattle  kings  stand 
in  with  the  rustlers,  in  order  to  secure 
immunity,  and  encourage  them  to  prey  on 
the  small  fry  stockmen  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way. 

WASHINGTON. 

Making  Money  Raising  Wheat.— 
San  Benito  Advance:  R.  C.  McCroskey, 
formerly  of  HoUister,  who  owns  and  culti- 
vates 1400  acres  of  land  near  Garfield, 
Wash.,  has  finished  threshing  his  wheat 
and  finds  that  he  has  a  total  of  36,000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  this  season's  crop. 
Mr.  McCrosky's  crop  averaged  thirty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  He  had  about  1000 
acres  of  wheat,  the  remainder  of  his  land 
being  in  oats  or  other  crops.  He  has  fig- 
ured all  expenses  of  the  crop  just  har- 
vested and  finds  that  his  wheat  cost  him 
an  average  of  23  cents  per  bushel  placed 
in  the  warehouse.  He  sold  15,000  bushels 
before  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  for 
45J  cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  is  now 
worth  40  cents  per  bushel,  and  if  it  were 
all  sold  at  the  present  prices  Mr.  McCros- 
key would  net  17  cents  per  bushel,  or  $5.95 
per  acre  from  this  single  crop.  But  add- 
ing the  amount  sold  at  45  cents  per  bushel 
makes  the  total  average,  if  the  remainder 
were  sold  at  the  present  prices,  $6.87  per 
acre  net  profit.  Multiplying  this  by  100, 
gives  a  total  net  profit  on  this  crop  of 
wheat  of  $6870. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FUOT.      WKIUHT,  300  L.B8. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR    <fe  CO.. 
16  and  18  Dromm  St.,  Ban  FrancUco,  Oal. 


BAKER'S 
TRAGELESS 
HARNESS 


AGENTS 
WANTtU 


Best  (arm  and  field  h.imcs'i.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
thousands.  More  than  s,ivc<  its  cost  every  season. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  to-day. 

B.  F.  BAKEB  CO.,  215  Main  St.,  Burnt  HilU.  N.  Y. 


TO 


Farmers 


AND 


Storekeepers 


write  to 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

155  TdWNSEND  STREET, 
8.4.N  FR.%NCISCO, 

For  Booklet  on  Cultivation  of 

FLAX  SEED. 

You  will  find  it  of  interest  to  you. 
Postal  card  will  do. 


Pianos  for 

SURPLUS  PiaDo.<i  of 
a  tlrst-cla.ss  nuike. 
For  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


BRkJUfSN,  808  Post  St.,  San  Franclaco. 
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prench  Draught  Stallions 

FOR  S/\LE. 

WTTPn  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
I1UUU>  1800;  bred  by  J.  D.  Patterson,  Oxnard, 
Cal.;  loaled  April  18,  1898.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
imp.  Louis  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  Imp. 
Montebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri- 
etta I  2419. 

MADHTTTC  R  EG  I  ST  E  RE  D  NO.  9017. 
ITlAIvy  UIJ.  Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson, Oxnard,  Cal.;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  Caesar;  dam.  Imp.  Maria 
I  2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  flrst-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe.  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


 FOK  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wa^on  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.       Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 


WHEELS 

'•"FARMWA60NS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.   HiibN  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blarkMinith^B  bills  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  resft.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  Bteel  wheels  with  wide 
tirea  at  low  price.  Oar  catalogue 
tells  yon  how  to  do  it.  Address 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy.  Ml. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  msioy  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusirely  to  our  business  befcre 
the  Patent  omee,  intimate  acquaintance 
■with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
stve  reference  li^ra^y,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1760,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  s.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Uewey,  Strong  &  Co 's  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  fifienliflc  Pffse.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protfctlon  10  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty,  (iulde  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATEINTT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ibe  Sale  of  Tlose  Relics  of  the 

CIVIL  WAR 

is  in  full  swing  and  you  ought  to  see  how  the  people  buy  them, 
many  of  our  patrons  taking  as  many  as  6  to  lo  guns. 

THERE    /ARE    THOUSA.INDS    OE  OLD 

Rifles,   Carbines   and  Revolvers 

here  for  you  to  choose  from  ;  weapons  upon  which  the  fate  of  our  nation 
once  depended  and  around  which  hover  a  halo  of  historical  reminiscenses 
that  make  them  to  patriots  and  collectors  a  prized  possession. 

FOR  PURPOSES  OF  DECORATION 

the  old  dogs  of  war  are  especially  valuable,  particularly  because  the  supply 
is  limited  and  can  never  again  be  replaced. 

Come  and  See  the  Greatest  Collection  of 

WAR  RELICS 

ever  shown  in  San  Francisco.    Some  of  these  guns  cost  the 

U.  5.  GOVERNMENT 

as  high  as  thirty  dollars  each,  and  you  can  buy  them  at  the  unheard  of 
low  price  of  $1.75,  with  20  cartridges  thrown  in. 

HOME  DEFENSE,      SPORTING,      TARGET,      4TH  OF  JULY, 
HUNTING,  DECORATING. 

NEVER  AGAIN  SUCH  A  GRAND  OPPORTUNITY. 

ONLY    HERE    F^OR    30  DAYS. 

W.  S.  KIRK,  51T  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THAT  CHILD'S  EYES! 

Do  they  hurt,  twitch,  smart,  or  burn?  Glasses 
fitted  now  may  correct  a  defect  that  soon 
will  become  permanent. 


FULDA  TANK  MANUFACFORY 

AND  PLANING  MILLS, 

30  to  40  SPEAR  ST.,  Bet.  Market  and  Mission. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

NON-SHRIINICABL^B  TANKS. 

Mining,  Water,  Oil,  Railroad  and  Wine. 

GENERAI.    MILI.    WORK    AND  MOULDINGS. 

We  claim  the  Non  Shrinkable  Tank  with  water  channels  tn 
be  the  most  perfect  in  the  market.  There  are  two  transver.se 
holes  all  around  the  tank  in  the  middle  of  the  stave,  one  near 
the  top  and  one  near  the  bottom.  The  staves  are  all  grooved 
from  the  top  hole  to  the  bottom  hole,  which  Insures  the  filling 
of  water  between  every  stave.  This  will  keep  the  staves 
water-soaked  without  regard  to  whether  there  is  water  in  the 
tank  or  not,  so  the  oil  can  be  pumptd  completely  out  of  the 
tank  and  left  to  stand  for  a  period;  and  when  the  tank  is 
again  filled  with  oil  there  will  be  a  tight  tank,  because  of  the 
water  in  the  channels  and  transverse  holes  of  the  staves 
keeping  them  moist  and  prevents  leaking.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility for  the  water  to  mix  with  the  oil,  because  the  water 
can  be  discharged  to  whatever  place  is  desired. 

In  mining  tanks  there  is  no  loss  of  solution  with  these 
water  channels. 


OIL  TANK 
NON-SHRINKABLE. 


Cyanide  Plants  a  Specialty. 


Ihe  Choicest  Body  of  Reclaimed  Marsh  Land—, 


3<5<50 
/\  cres 

No  waste  soil.  2800  acres  under  cultivation;  remainder  being  cultivated. 
Net  rental  $5  to  $7  per  acre.  One  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco 
by  rail  or  water.  For  sale  as  a  whole  on  easy  terms .  A  long  lease  might 
be  given  to  desirable  parties.         AVcMFEE  BROTHERS, 

lOS   /VlontgomeryiSt.,   San  I='ranclsco. 


TO  nrxsoDucE  thb 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  Unlte,d  states, 

■  ^  ^     ■«■     "   we  win  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

lepot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21H  inches  deep,  and  16-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Deacrlptive  Pamphlet. 
Beat  Bangre  made.  WM.  G.  WII.I.ABD,  Mannfactnrer,  619  N.  Fonrth  <*•:. 
St.  I.onla,  Ho.  Dept.  8.   Will  ahlp  O.  O.  D.  with  prlvllece  of  eMmlnatton. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AHD  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

OAKLAND   456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO  526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON   U5  East  Main  Street. 

HIQH=CLASS 

TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely 
fitting  apparel  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  has,  ever  since 
history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intri- 
cate than  important.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  408  Kearny  St. 

SAN    FKANCI8CO,  CAL,. 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  thp  work  of 
8  men.  with  axes. 

Manufactured  h[i 
A.COOnRABT&SON, 

717  2d  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  SVA/EDEN. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 

The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FOR    I=fULL    PARTICULARS,  HDDREISS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St.,  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts.,  PORTLAND. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


"Not  A$  I  Will." 

Blindfolded  and  alone  I  stand 
With  unknown  thresholds  on  each  hand; 
The  darkness  deepens  as  I  grope, 
Afraid  to  fear,  afraid  to  hope; 
Yet  this  one  thing  I  learn  to  know- 
Each  day  more  surely  as  I  go, 
That  doors  are  opened,  ways  are  made, 
Burdens  are  lifted  or  are  laid, 
By  some  great  law  sunseon  and  still, 
Unfathomed  purpose  to  fulfill, 
"Not  as  I  will." 

Blindfolded  and  alone  I  wait; 
Loss  seems  too  bitter,  gain  too  late; 
Too  heavy  burdens  in  the  load 
And  too  few  helpers  on  the  road; 
And  joy  is  weak  and  grief  is  strong. 
And  years  and  days  so  long,  so  long. 
Yet  this  one  thing  I  learn  to  know 
Each  day  more  surely  as  I  go. 
That  I  am  glad  the  good  and  ill 
By  changeless  law  are  ordered  still, 
"Not  as  I  will." 

"Not  as  I  will;"  the  sound  grows  sweet 
Each  time  my  lips  the  words  repeat. 
"  Not  as  I  will;  "  the  darkness  feels 
More  safe  than  light  when  this  thought 
steals 

Like  whispered  voice  to  calm  and  bless 
All  unrest  and  all  loneliness. 
"  Not  as  I  will,"  because  the  One 
Who  loved  as  first  and  best  has  gone 
Before  us  on  the  road,  and  still 
For  us  must  all  his  love  fulfill, 
"  Not  as  we  will." 

— Helen  Hunt. 


After  a  Broken  Enjajement. 

All  the  world — our  world — had  known 
of  our  engagement  from  the  first,  but 
none — except  ourselves — yet  knew  that 
it  was  at  an  end.  All  our  friends  had 
prophesied  it,  every  one  had  congratu- 
lated us  and  feted  us  when  it  had  come 
to  pass.  Every  one  would  be  filled  with 
consternation  when  it  became  known 
that  it  was  at  an  end.  Therefore  I 
wished  to  put  off  that  disagreeable  day. 

Our  last  assembly  dance  was  to  take 
place  Friday  night.  I  had  never  missed 
one  before,  but  I  intended  to  be  absent 
from  this.  It  would  cause  comment, 
but  not  so  much  as  if  I  should  attend 
and  avoid  Agatha — as,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  must.  I  had  cast  about 
to  find  some  place  to  go  and  finally  had 
thought  of  Corey. 

Corey  is  an  old  bachelor  friend  who 
lives  like  a  hermit  among  his  books  in  a 
cosey  "  box,"  as  he  calls  it,  some  40 
miles  from  town.  And  I  have  his  stand- 
ing invitation  to  "  run  down  and  take 
pot  luck  at  any  time."  I  had  been 
there  once,  just  before  my  engagement. 
I  would  go  again  on  Friday  and  spend 
Sunday  with  him.  I  wrote  and  re- 
ceived his  characteristic  answer  :  "  All 
right,  old  fellow.    Come  !  " 

So  I  made  my  preparations  and  was 
just  about  leaving  my  office  on  Friday 
afternoon  when  this  letter  from  him 
reached  me : 

"  I've  been  called  over  to  Philadelphia 
on  business,  and  can't  get  home  till 
Saturday  noon.  But  come  all  the  same. 
You  know  the  house,  and  the  key  will 
be  in  the  same  old  place.  Make  your- 
self at  home.  You  will  find  eatables, 
drinkables  and  smokables  set  out  for 
you  in  the  dining-room.  And  your  bed 
is  in  the  room  upstairs  next  to  mine. 
Mrs.  O'Grady,  my  dame  of  all  work, 
sleeps  at  her  own  home,  and  will  let 
herself  in,  as  usual,  somewhere  in  the 
dark  hours  near  dawn.  She  will  get 
your  breakfast  whenever  you  appear. 
All  that  I  own  is  at  your  service,  there- 
fore come  ! " 

Under  any  other  circumstances  I 
sl.ould  have  postponed  my  visit  until 
my  host  should  be  at  liberty  to  receive 
me,  but  as  things  were,  I  hurried  along, 
only  to  find  that  I  had  just  missed  my 
train.  The  next  train  did  not  leave  un- 
til half-past  eight,  so  I  whiled  away  the 
time  in  a  near-by  restaurant  over  a 
supper  I  could  not  eat,  and  went  over 
my  grievance  against  Agatha  again. 

And  I  certainly  felt  that  I  had  a 
grievance — if  ever  man  had  one  against 
a  maid.  In  all  the  course  of  our  en- 
gagement we  had  had  no  falling  out  un- 
til this  fateful  one,  and  I  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  she  was  fondly  and 
faithfully  my  own.    Fortunately  I  had 


been  undeceived  in  time,  and  it  had  hap- 
pened in  this  way : 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  left  my  office 
unusually  early,  and  had  started  up- 
town on  purpose  to  select  a  wedding 
present  for  my  betrothed.  For  the  day 
was  drawing  near,  and  as  yet  I  had  not 
been  able  to  decide  between  a  diamond 
bracelet  or  a  jeweled  ornament  for  her 
lovely  auburn  hair.  As  I  walked  along, 
pondering  this  perplexing  question,  I 
looked  up  and  saw  Agatha  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street.  Evidently  she  was 
expecting  some  one,  though  it  could  not 
be  myself,  for  never  before  had  I  come 
uptown  at  that  hour.  But  how  pleased 
and  surprised  she  would  be  to  see  me,  I 
thought ! 

I  was  awaiting  with  pleasant  antic- 
ipation the  moment  when  she  should 
catch  sight  of  me,  when  suddenly  a 
man — a  perfect  stranger  to  me — 
walked  up  to  her,  and  her  manner  of 
greeting  him  plainly  showed  me  that  he 
was  the  one  for  whom  she  had  been 
waiting  there.  Immediately  they 
started  off  together  and  I  followed — 
only  to  see  them  enter  the  very  jewelry 
store  for  which  I  had  been  bound  ! 

So  I  went  straight  on  to  my  lonely 
room  and  brooded  over  woman's  false- 
ness and  deceit.  But  I  would  be  just, 
and  Agatha  should  have  a  chance  to 
explain  things — if  she  could. 

She  welcomed  me  that  evening  with 
her  usual  warmth.  My  coldness  cer- 
tainly surprised  her  still  more  when  I 
asked — without  any  beating  about  the 
bush — who  it  was  she  had  met  at  such 
an  hour  on  such  a  street,  and  what 
their  errand  at  the  jeweler's  had  been  ? 

She  stared  at  me  and  answered, 
womanlike,  by  the  counter  question, 
how  did  I  know  ? 

"I  saw  you  !  "  I  said  savagely. 

Her  reply  to  that  was  rather  scorn- 
ful:  "I  did  not  know  before  that  you 
were  a  spy  !  " 

"At  least  I  have  the  right  to  ask 
you—" 

"And  I  the  right  to  refuse  to  answer 
— I  am  not  married  to  you  yet  !  " 

"Nor  ever  will  be,  unless  you  give 
a  satisfactory  reply  to  my  questions 
now,"  I  declared  hotly. 

"  Is  that  your  ultimatum  ?  "  she  said, 
with  a  strange  smile.  "Then  listen  to 
mine — I  hate  a  tyrant  and  I  refuse  to 
answer  ?  " 

And  then  and  there  she  gave  me  back 
her  ring. 

And  her  amazing  words  were  final.  I 
left  her  without  having  obtained  an  ex- 
planation, and  with  our  engagement  at 
an  end. 

I  had  not  seen  her  since,  nor  did  I 
desire  to  see  her. 

At  last  it  was  train  time,  and  at  last 
I  had  reached  the  forsaken  station 
where  not  even  the  customary  dilapi- 
dated vehicle  awaited  me.  But  it  was 
not  a  long  walk  to  Corey's  "  box,"  and 
it  surprised  me  to  see  how  well  I  re- 
membered the  way  even  in  the  dark, 
for  the  clouds  obscured  the  moon. 

Presently  I  had  reached  the  cross- 
roads and  there  turned  to  the  right. 
Then  one,  two,  three  detached  cot- 
tages were  passed  and  Corey's  place 
was  reached.  How  familiar  its  outline 
seemed  as  it  loomed,  dark  and  shadowy, 
before  me. 

I  stumbled  on  the  low  piazza  step 
where  I  dropped  my  bag  while  I  ran  my 
hand  up  the  inside  of  the  nearest  pillar, 
feeling  for  the  nail  on  which  Corey  al- 
ways hung  the  key.  But  I  failed  to 
find  it  and  was  groping  for  it,  when — 
heavens  !  I  heard  the  barking  of  a  dog  ! 

I  am  not  altogether  a  coward,  but  I 
do  own  up  to  a  strong  aversion  to 
strange  and  savage  dogs,  and  my  first 
impulse  was  to  find  shelter  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Corey  was  careless,  ten  chances  to 
one  the  parlor  window  was  unlocked. 
I  sprang  for  it  and  though  it  stuck  I 
managed  to  force  it  up.  The  next  mo- 
ment I  was  safely  housed  and  the  win- 
dow shut  upon  the  dog  which  was  on 
the  piazza  yelping  savagely. 

But  my  tribulations  were  but  begun. 
I  had  not  recovered  my  breath  before  I 
heard  another  dog  in  the  hallway  over- 
head. If  Corey  had  mentioned  that  he 
kept  such  brutes  I  never  should  have 
come  ! 

As  I  hastened  to  close  the  door  be- 
tween the  animal  and  myself  I  ran  into 
something  tall  which  fell  with  a  crash. 


And  immediately  from  the  strong  odor 
which  arose  I  knew  I  had  overturned  a 
lamp  ! 

But  the  door  was  closed  in  time, 
though  the  beast  was  soon  scratching 
at  it  and  barking  furiously  at  me  from 
the  other  side. 

I  was  hot  and  angry.  Besides  that  I 
was  conscious  of  feeling  hungry,  and 
how  was  I  to  get  the  supper  which  was 
spread  for  one  in  the  dining-room,  with 
this  brute's  jaws  watering  for  me  in  the 
hall  ?  If  this  was  a  joke  that  Corey  had 
played  off  on  me,  he  should  pay  dearly 
for  it  on  his  return. 

I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  for  a 
match,  then  remembered  that,  after 
lighting  my  cigar  on  the  way  from  the 
station,  I  had  thrust  my  matchbox  into 
the  pocket  of  my  overcoat,  which  now 
lay  with  my  bag  on  the  outside,  well 
guarded  by  the  first  of  those  savage 
dogs ! 

Was  ever  a  man  in  the  house  of  his 
friend  in  such  a  plight  before  ?  I  tried 
in  vain  to  find  a  match  or  a  couch  or  a 
comfortable  chair  in  that  dark  and 
cheerless  room.  But  not  one  of  these 
could  be  found.  And  I  dared  not  stretch 
my  weary  length  upon  the  floor  for  fear 
that  some  meandering  stream  of  kero- 
sene from  the  shattered  lamp  might 
reach  me  during  the  night.  So  I  sat 
bolt  upright  in  a  dreadful  wicker  chair 
and  wondered  how  a  man  like  Corey 
could  have  such  an  abomination  in  his 
house. 

The  night  seemed  centuries  long,  and 
though  I  thought  I  had  not  closed  my 
eyes,  toward  morning  I  must  have 
dozed,  for  I  came  to  myself  in  the  dawn's 
gray  light  feeling  stiff  and  lame,  yet 
with  a  sense  of  relief  at  the  stillness, 
for  that  infernal  barking  finally  had 
ceased. 

I  wondered  if  I  could  not  quietly  make 
my  way  up  to  my  bedroom  and  get  a 
comfortable  nap  there  before  the  day 
began.  So  I  tip-toed  over  to  the  door 
and  turned  the  knob.    To  my  amaze- 


ment the  door  remained  fast  closed.  It 
was  locked— on  the  outside  ! 

Now  who  was  in  the  house  to  make  me 
prisoner  in  so  ridiculous  and  humiliating 
a  way  ? 

I  went  to  the  window  and  started  to 
raise  the  sash,  when  both  dogs  began 
their  outrageous  racket  again. 

So  then  I  lowered  the  window  from 
the  top,  and,  mounting  a  chair,  leaned 
out  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  vicious 
beasts  below. 

Immediately  I  heard  a  voice  —  a 
woman's  voice. 

"Man,"  it  said,  "stay  where  you 
are,  for,  besides  the  dogs,  I  have  a  re- 
volver— and  I  am  considered  a  good 
shot ! " 

My  blood  began  to  boil.  Corey's 
woman-in-charge  was  taking  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  carry  things  with  a 
high  hand. 

Just  beyond  the  front  door  a  bay  win- 
dow projected  on  the  piazza,  and  evi- 
dently my  jailer  was  on  guard  in  there 
behind  the  blinds. 

"Woman  !  "  I  cried,  savagely,  "  call 
off  your  dogs  and  put  your  pistol  up, 
or  when  your  master  comes  you  will 
find  you  have  been  less  smart  than  you 
think  yourself  to  be." 

"My  master  !  "  came  in  tones  of  in- 
dignation. "No  tyrant  ever  had  or 
ever  shall  have  control  of  me  !  " 

There  was  something  strangely  fa- 
miliar in  both  that  sentiment  and  voice. 
I  leaned  far  out,  looking  eagerly  to- 
ward the  concealed  figure  behind  the 
blinds. 

"Agatha!"  I  cried,  and  in  answer 
came  her  cry  of  astonished  recognition. 
Then  silence  fell,  save  for  the  intermit- 
tent barking  of  those  fiends. 

My  amazement  knew  no  bounds,  but 
it  was  accompanied  by  furious  indigna- 
tion at  the  imprudence  of  her  conduct. 

"Agatha!"  I  cried;  "in  heaven's 
name,  why  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  retorted  with 
some  asperity,  "  that  that  is  a  question 
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I  should  ask  you.  What  right  had  you 
to  come  here  and  force  your  entrance 
to  this  house — like  some  rowdy  burglar 
— and  frighten  me  half  to  death  ?  " 

"I  regret  to  have  frightened  you — if 
you  had  not  set  those  dogs  on  me  I 
should  have  been  quiet  enough.  But  as 
for  you — think  what  the  world  will  say 
should  it  ever  come  to  know." 

"The  world  will  say  what  I  say — that 
you  are  the  most  cowardly  and  con- 
temptible of  men,  to  come  deliberately 
to  this  house  in  such  a  way,  when  I  was 
here  alone — " 

"  But,  alone  or  in  Corey's  company, 
the  world  will  be  likely  to  ask  first  how 
happened  you  to  be  here  at  all." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  to  in- 
sinuate— certainly  my  being  here  alone 
was  an  unfortunate  accident.  But, 
alone  or  not  alone,  I  have  a  perfect 
right  to  the  shelter  of  my  own  cousin's 
husband's  house." 

"Now  don't  prevaricate,"  I  said, 
sternly,  "for  Corey  is  not  a  married 
man." 

"Corey  again!  Pray,  who  is  this 
Corey — and  what  has  he  to  do  with 
me?'" 

A  sudden  chill  crept  over  me  as  a 
suspicion  at  last  penetrated  my  dull 
brain. 

"In  heaven's  name,  in  whose  house 
am  I,  then  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  In  the  house  of  my  cousin's  husband 
—John  Foster,  the  Philadelphia  jeweler 
— who  has  just  rented  this  place.  And 
he  was  the  man  you  saw  me  meet  that 
day — if  you  want  to  know.  And  he  very 
kindly  helped  me  select  a  fine  watch  as 
a  present  for  you — which  won't  be 
needed  now — since,  fortunately,  I've 
found  out  what  you  are  in  time.  And  I 
came  down  here  yesterday  unexpect- 
edly because — well,  because  I  didn't 
care  to  attend  the  assembly  dance. 
And  after  I  reached  here  and  found 
that  the  family  were  not  coming  until 
to-day,  I  borrowed  the  station  master's 
dogs.  But  why  I  should  tell  you  all  this 
I  don't  know.  And  how  you  knew  I  was 
here,  and  why  you  followed  me  in  such 
a  contemptible,  sneaking  way,  I  cannot 
imagine." 

" Agatha,"  I  said,  very  humbly,  "I 
never  knew  you  were  here  at  all.  But 
I  had  the  same  reason  you  had  for  want- 
ing to  escape  that  dance,  so  I  sent  word 
to  my  friend  Corey — and  though  he  was 
away  last  night,  he  wrote  for  me  to 
come — and  I  swear  to  you  that  all  this 
time  I  thought  I  was  in  his  house." 

And  then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  I 
heard  her  ringing  laugh. 

"I  counted  the  houses  from  the  cross- 
roads," I  added,  in  self-defence,  "and 
his  used  to  be  the  fourth — " 

"  A  new  house  is  being  built  just  be- 
low here,"  she  said,  and  laughed  again. 

"Agatha,"  I  said,  finally,  "  I  humbly 
beg  your  pardon — for  everything  ;  and 
don't  you  think  I've  been  punished 
enough.  If  you  will  call  off  that  dog, 
I  will  go." 

It  was  amazing  to  see  how  eagerly 
the  little  beast  obeyed  her  summons  and 
leaped  inside  the  blind  she  partially 
opened  to  admit  him. 

Then  I  got  out  of  my  window  and 
pickedlup  my  overcoat  and  bag. 

"  Oh,  I  must  tell  you  that  I'm  afraid 
I've  done  some  damage  in  there — in  the 
dark  I  upset  the  lamp,"  I  said,  apolo- 
getically. 

"  Yes,  I  heard  it — and  afterward  I 
smelt  it,"  she  replied,  demurely. 

"Agatha  !  "  I  cried,  going  nearer  to 
the  blinds,  "  I  was  an  ugly  brute,  but  I 
was  mad  with  jealousy.  Can' t  you  forgive 
me  ?  It  was  all  because  I  love  you  so  ! 
Oh,  just  let  me  see  your  face  I  " 

"  Sir,"  came  in  musical  tones,  "  I  beg 
you  to  remember  that  I  am  all  alone  in 
this  house  ! " 

"  When  may  I  see  you,  then  ?  " 

"  The  family  will  arrive  at  noon.  If 
you  choose  to  call  on  them  this  evening 
— with  your  Mr.  Corey— I  cannot  pre- 
vent it." 

"  Not  until  evening  ?  " 

"Not  until  evening  !  " 

"At  least  you  will  let  me  give  you 
back  your  ring.  It  is  in  my  pocket 
now — " 

"But  I  positively  refuse  to  see  you 
or  to  take  anything  from  you — now — " 

Then  I  was  inspired  !  I  kissed  the 
sparkling  ring  and  laid  it  on  the  seat 
beneath  the  window.  "But  it  is  your 
own,"  I  said,  "and  always  has  been 


yours.  Forget  our  foolish  quarrel  and 
let  me  find  it  on  your  hand  when  I  see 
you  to-night." 

And  when  I  had  passed  the  gate  and, 
turning,  saw  a  fair  white  hand  and  arm 
extended  to  take  the  ring,  my  mind 
was  made  up  on  the  spot  that  a  jew- 
eled bracelet  should  be  her  wedding 
gift. 

Corey  came  back  at  noon.  He  made 
me  welcome  and  gave  me  news  of  his 
new  neighbors,  with  whom  he  had  come 
over  on  the  train. 

_  "  Their  cousin  met  them  at  the  sta- 
tion," he  said,  "a  mighty  pretty  girl. 
Oh,  you  sly  dog  ! "  he  broke  out  with  a 
laugh.  "Now  I  understand  why  you 
were  so  anxious  to  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance and  come  down  here  just  now. 
Well,  I  congratulate  you,  happy  man  !  " 

"  But  how  do  you  know  I  am  a  happy 
man  ?  " 

"Her  blush  when  your  name  was 
mentioned  was  enought  to  enlighten  me 
— that  and  her  very  brilliant  engage- 
ment ring.  By  the  way,  they  want  us 
to  spend  the  evening  with  them,  and 
that  means  a  rubber  of  whist  for  me 
with  the  elders — while  you  two  young- 
sters sit  outside  in  the  dark  and  spoon." 

Corey  did  not  express  it  very  ele- 
gantly, but  that  was  precisely  what 
did  take  place. —  Springfield  Repub- 
lican. 

Intemperance  in  Eating. 

"  Intemperance  in  eating  has  as  much 
to  do  with  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
as  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  per- 
haps more,"  said  an  ex-army  officer 
who  is  now  living  in  this  city.  "Sev- 
eral years  ago,  when  I  was  stationed 
at  Benicia  barracks,  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, nearly  all  the  members  of  our 
mess  got  into  rather  bad  shape.  We 
took  on  flesh  rapidly,  our  livers  refused 
to  act  properly,  we  became  fat  and 
flabby  and  we  were  a  burden  to  our- 
selves and  each  other.  Perhaps  the 
climate  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
yet  it  is  generally  conceded  that  this 
climate  is  a  healthful  one.  Finally,  on 
the  advice  of  an  old  surgeon  who  was 
acclimated,  we  decided  to  eat  but  one 
meal  a  day — that  is,  one  real  big  meal. 
Our  breakfast  consisted  simply  of 
coffee  and  rolls,  but  was  relished,  how- 
ever, and  eagerly  eaten.  Everything 
else  was  tabooed.  Dinner  was  served 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  it 
was  served  most  generously.  For  the 
first  few  days  we  all  became  ravenously 
hungry  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
but  after  awhile  we  grew  accustomed 
to  the  change,  and  I  never  felt  better 
than  during  the  two  years  I  conformed 
to  this  diet." — Philadelphia  Record. 


"  When  are  you  going  to  marry  the 
floor-walker?"  asked  the  girl  behind 
the  catchup  counter. 

"Oh,  that's  off,"  said  the  girl  in 
charge  of  the  sugar  counter.  "He 
says  we  can't  afford  to  marry  on  my 
salary,  and  he  needs  his  own  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  his  position. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Undertaker  (to  bystander  at  fu- 
neral)— "Are  you  one  of  the  mourn- 
ers ?  " 

Bystander — "I  am,  sir." 

Undertaker — "What  relation  to  the 
deceased  ? " 

Bystander — "None  at  all;  but  he 
owed  me  five  dollars  !  " — Chicago 
News. 


"Dese  hoss'less  kerriges  ain't  so 
much,"  said  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkly. 

"  Dey's  all  de  talk,"  replied  Miss 
Hiami  Brown. 

"  Co'se  dey  is.  But  it's  a  back  num- 
ber scheme.  What  were  de  fust 
steamship  but  a  muleless  canal  boat." 
— Washington  Star. 


Tommy — "Mama,  why  have  you  got 
papa's  hair  in  a  locket  ?  " 

"His  mother — "To  remind  me  that 
he  once  had  some.  Tommy." — Jeweler's 
Weekly. 

"  Edmund,  what  made  you  so  late  ?  " 
"  My  dear,  I  came  up  in  my  new  auto- 
mobile, and  passed  the  house  five  times 
before  I  could  manage  to  stop." — Illus- 
trated Bits. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Plum  Catsup. — Wash  the  plums  and 
stew  until  tender  in  enough  water  to 
prevent  burning,  then  strain  and  weigh. 
To  four  pounds  of  pulp  allow  one  pound 
of  sugar,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  cloves,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  pepper,  and  salt  to  taste. 
This  is  an  excellent  relish  to  serve  with 
roast  meats. 

Little  Neck  Broth  in  Cups.— Pro- 
cure three  dozen  Little  Necks  in  the 
shell ;  wash  them  well  in  cold  water ; 
put  them  in  a  saucepan  ;  cover  with  a 
quart  of  hot  water  ;  boil  fifteen  minutes 
and  drain.  Remove  the  shells  ;  chop 
up  the  clams,  and  add  them  to  the  hot 
broth  with  a  pat  of  butter  ;  salt  if  nec- 
essary, and  add  a  little  cayenne.  Boil 
ten  minutes,  and  serve  hot  or  cold  in 
cups  with  toast  or  crackers. 

Nut  Cookies. — Take  one  pound  of 
light-brown  sugar,  one  cupful  of  lard, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  one  cupful  of 
sour  milk,  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
soda  and  one  cupful  of  chopped  hickory 
nuts,  flour  enough  to  roll  out.  First 
put  sugar  and  lard  together  and  work 
to  a  cream,  next  add  the  eggs,  then 
the  milk,  into  which  stir  the  soda,  then 
add  the  nuts  and  then  flour  to  stiffen  ; 
have  the  oven  hot,  so  they  will  bake  in 
about  three  or  four  minutes. 

Dumplings  to  Serve  With  Chicken. 
— These  are  best  baked.  Rub  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  into  a  quart  of  flour  ; 
add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. Add  sufficient  milk  (a  cupful 
and  a  half}  to  just  moisten.  Roll  out  i 
inch  thick  ;  cut  with  a  cutter  about  the 
size  of  a  silver  quarter ;  stan'd  in  a 
baking  pan  ;  brush  the  tops  with  milk, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  fiteen  min- 
utes. Break  these  into  halves  ;  run 
them  back  into  the  oven  for  ten  min- 
utes ;  put  them  around  the  dish,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  them. 

Halibut. — Take  two  cupfuls  of 
cooked  fish,  one-half  cupful  of  mashed 
potatoes,  two  cupfuls  of  cream  or  milk, 
one  tablespoonful  of  Parmesan  cheese, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one 
tablespoonful  of  corn  starch  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Beat  the  potatoes  until  light 
and  creamy,  with  the  yolk  of  one  egg  ; 
melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  add 
the  corn  starch,  stir  until  smooth  ;  add 
the  cream,  stir  until  the  sauce  thick- 
ens, take  from  the  fire,  add  the  remain- 
ing egg  yolk,  fish  and  seasoning.  Fill 
a  greased  baking  dish  with  alternate 
layers  of  potato  and  fish,  cover  the  top 
with  bread  crumbs,  mixed  with  the 
cheese  and  the  remaining  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  melted  ;  cook  for  twenty  min- 
utes in  a  quick  oven. 

White  Mountain  Cake. — Beat  six 
ounces  of  butter  and  eleven  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar  to  a  cream  ;  then  add 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  beat  the 
whole  until  very  light  ;  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  vanilla,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a 
lemon  and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  mace.  Beat  the  whites  of 
five  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  ;  add  them  and 
half  a  pint  of  milk  gradually  and  alter- 
nately to  the  batter.  Sift  together 
half  a  pound  of  flour,  three  ounces  of 
corn  starch  and  three  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls of  baking  powder,  and  add 
gradually  to  the  mixture,  beating  thor- 
oughly and  quickly  all  the  while  ;  then 
pour  into  greased  jelly  tins  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
For  the  filling,  boil  together  half  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar  and  a  gill  of 
water  until  the  mixture  forms  a  heavy 
thread  when  dropped  from  a  spoon. 
Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  until  very 
stiff,  then  stir  in  at  once  gradually  the 
boiling  syrup,  beating  quickly  all  the 
while.  Beat  until  cold  and  thick,  then 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  MechaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Aroblteoture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 1 3  PULTON  ST. ,  ora«  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANOIBOO,  CAL. 

OpsnAUTear.  :  A.  YAH  DBS  HAILLXH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (25;  Bull '..^n  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  |G0.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Educational. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  ofQce. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEQE, 
856  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

MrtlL  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR.  Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL"  \ 

HAM,  I' 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R  L 


DUR 

President.  (|| 

Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page  (| 

Catalogue,  Free.  'i 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPENBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Bnslness 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.   Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


oo 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRARCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATAI.OGDE. 
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S.  F.  Market  I^cport. 

Produce  Market 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  26,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   71H®72!4  75K@7« 

Thursday   72X®715i  75X®75^4 

Friday   71^@72  75X@75X 

Saturday   12\Cd.T2%  75X@76 

Monday   72V4@72M  7«9«@75X 

Tuesday   72}i@71«         76  @755i 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec. 

Wednesday   W\@ia% 

Thursday   40«®40i/4 

Friday   40M@4IH 

Saturday   41  ®i3hi 

Monday   i3%m^% 

Tuesday    @    @  

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday   1  0OX@  

Friday   1  00  @  

Saturday   993£@1  00 

Monday   1  OO^® 

Tuesday   99^®  99!4 

Wednesday    ®  

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  no  great  activity  mani- 
fested in  the  local  market  since  last  re- 
view, nor  have  conditions  been  note- 
worthy as  favoring  the  selling  interest. 
Quotable  values  remained  much  the  same 
as  preceding  week,  but  buyers  did  not 
take  hold  very  freely  at  full  current  fig- 
ures. Although  there  has  been  lately  a 
tolerably  free  outward  movement  of 
wheat  from  this  port,  shippers  are  in 
most  instances  still  fairly  well  provided 
with  reserves  secured  early  in  the  season, 
when  selling  pressure  was  more  pro- 
nounced and  the  market  was  more  favor- 
able to  buyers  than  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  month.  At  no  time 
in  the  past  few  weeks,  however,  has  the 
market  been  especially  noteworthy  for 
strength,  nor  are  prospects  at  the  mo- 
ment encouraging  for  very  good  figures, 
or  such  as  would  afford  fairly  profitable 
returns  to  the  grower,  being  established 
this  season.  Foreign  markets  have  been 
reported  in  the  main  fairly  steady  but  by 
no  moans  active.  Ocean  freight  rates  and 
grain  charters  have  not  changed  mate- 
rially since  last  report,  but  there  was 
more  firmness  displayed  than  for  a  week 
or  two  preceding,  the  present  good  crop 
prospects  for  coming  season  tending  to 
check  the  crowding  of  ships  to  engage- 
ment at  lowest  figures  lately  current.  De- 
sirable iron  ships  were  this  week  reported 
chartered  at  35s  9d  to  Europe,  usual 
option  as  to  destination. 

Calirornla  Milling   1  08>4@1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   98y@l  00 

Oregon  Valley   98X@1  01J< 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  00  ®1  0& 

Washington  Club   97H@1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   92H®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows; 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

LI V.  quotations         Ss2Hd®6s3d  5sI0Kd@5slId 

Freight  rates   40®42i4s  34@353i8 

Local  market   985£®1  OlM      983^®!  OlM 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.00t@99Jc. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.05@1.04J. 

Tuesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  99|@99ic;  May,  1902,  $1.04J@  . 

FLOUR. 

Market  is  without  appreciable  change, 
either  as  regards  general  tone  or  quotable 
rates.  There  are  fairly  liberal  supplies, 
and  more  than  is  required  to  accommo- 
date the  immediate  demand.  Recent 
shipments  to  the  Orient  and  to  South 
America  are  not  as  heavy  as  they  were  a 
month  or  two  ago. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  28®2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice  2  S0®2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  2S®S  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  eo®3  66 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  16 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  25 

BARLEY. 
There  have  been  no  evidences  of  heavy 
quantities  of  this  cereal  changing  hands 
in  this  center  since  last  review.  Values 
have  ruled  fairly  steady,  however,  hold- 


ers not  being  inclined  to  crowd  stocks  to 
sale  at  material  concessions  from  existing 
rates,  which  are  certainly  low  enough. 
The  outward  movement  is  showing  de- 
crease, which  is  to  be  expected  at  this 
date,  but  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
shipments  will  continue  on  a  moderate 
scale  for  some  months  to  come,  especially 
if  prices  continue  at  or  near  the  rather 
low  levels  which  have  been  current  thus 
far  this  season.  Business  on  local  account 
has  been  principally  in  feed  descriptions, 
with  offerings  of  this  sort  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  the  existing  de- 
mand. Trading  in  the  speculative  or  Call 
Board  market  was  light  and  fluctuations 
kept  within  narrow  bounds. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72M@  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72^ 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  82!^ 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   92^@1  00 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  @  85 

OATS. 

Values  are  being  maintained  at  much 
the  same  range  current  for  several  weeks 
past,  the  steadiness  being  more  attributa- 
ble to  absence  of  undue  selling  pressure 
than  to  active  demand  at  full  figures  rul- 
ing. Arrivals  and  offerings  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  oats  are  not  of  as  large 
volume  as  ordinarily  experienced  at  this 
time  of  year". 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   l  15  ®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  00  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  ®1  20 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25  ®1  30 

Black  Russian   95  ®1  20 

Red   1  07H®I  25 

CORN. 

Market  continues  to  show  unsettled 
condition.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
corn  now  offering  is  damp,  while  the  posi- 
tive inquiry  is  almost  wholly  for  dry 
stock.  For  damp  or  otherwise  faulty 
corn  the  market  is  weak.  Quotations  are 
based  mainly  on  values  for  good  to  choice 
dry. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @l  50 

Large  Yellow   1  25  @1  35 

Small  Yellow   1  40  @1  50 

BEANS. 

Demand  has  continued  fairly  active  for 
white  beans,  with  transfers  mostly  of 
Large  Whites  or  Lady  Washingtons, 
these  constituting  the  bulk  of  present 
offerings  of  white  descriptions.  Good  to 
choice  Large  Whites  have  been  selling  to 
very  fair  advantage,  and  if  the  growers 
who  have  been  lately  unloading  always 
realize  as  good  figures  they  will  have  no 
cause  for  complaint  on  the  score  of  values. 
Limas  ore  not  offering  in  very  heavy 
quantity,  either  on  the  spot  or  to  arrive, 
and  former  values  continue  current.  Busi- 
ness doing  in  colored  beans  is  principally 
in  Bayos  and  Pinks,  with  the  latter  offer- 
ing more  freely  than  the  first  named  and 
inclining  least  in  favor  of  the  selling  in- 
terest. In  a  speculative  way,  however, 
there  is  more  disposition  to  take  hold  of 
Pinks  than  of  most  other  varieties.  Beans 
which  are  heavy  with  adobe  or  otherwise 
seriously  faulty  will  not  command  quota- 
tions. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  (83  36 

Lady  Washington   2  90  ®3  10 

Pinks   1  90  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  @2  60 

Reds   3  00  @S  25 

Red  Kidney   3  25  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  50  @4  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  75 

Qarbanzos,  large   2  00  ®2  25 

Qarbanzos,  small   1  25  ®1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Most  of  the  millers  and  dealers  are  well 
stocked  with  Green,  and  sales  of  this  vari- 
ety are  not  readily  effected,  especially  at 
other  than  low  figures.  Market  for  Niles 
Peas  is  moderately  firm  at  the  quotations, 
offerings  of  same  being  rather  light. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  25  @1  75 

Nlles  Peas   1  50  @1  80 

WOOL. 

There  is  no  lack  of  demand  for  good  to 
choice  wools  at  values  much  the  same  as 
have  been  current  for  some  weeks  past. 
Not  much  of  above  kind  now  remains  un- 
placed. Heavy  and  defective  wools  con- 
tinue out  of  favor,  but  with  little  of  any 
other  sort  at  present  obtainable,  it  is 
likely  that  low  grade  stock  will  receive  a 
little  more  attention  in  the  near  future. 
That  that  there  will  be  any  noteworthy 
quantity  of  wool  on  the  market  at  the 
close  of  the  season  does  not  now  appear 
probable. 

SPBIHO. 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos    7  0  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @18 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALti. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free                          9  @10 

Northern  Mountain  defective                   8  ®9 

Middle  Counties                                  8  @10 


San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6!4@  8^ 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7>4®  9 

HOPS. 

Market  is  without  improvement  as  re- 
gards inquiry  in  a  wholesale  way  or  in 
prices  obtainable  for  offerings  from  first 
hands.  While  quotable  values  remain 
nominally  about  as  previously  noted,  free 
sales  at  these  figures  are  not  possible  at  this 
date.  Many  growers  who  have  not  yet 
sold  are  holding  off,  anticipating  a  better 
market  in  the  Spring.  While  there  is  a 
possibility  of  better  prices  later  on,  it  is 
the  exception  where  any  particular 
strength  is  developed  in  the  hop  market 
late  in  the  season. 

Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  @12 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  hay  market  has  been  in  the  main 
quiet  since  last  review,  with  tendency  to 
slightly  easier  prices  for  most  descrip- 
tions, although  in  the  matter  of  quotable 
rates  there  were  no  special  changes  estab- 
lished. Stocks  of  hay  in  the  region 
tributary  to  San  Francisco  market,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Hay  Exchange,  were  on  1st 
inst.  119,600  tons,  as  against  99,600  tons  a 
year  ago,  157,375  tons  in  1899,  103,660  tons 
in  1898,  80,115  tons  in  1897,  124,150  tons  in 
1896,  and  106,650  tons  in  1895. 

WTieat,  good  to  choice   9  00@12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00@11  00 

Oat   6  50®  9  OO 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   6  00®  7  60 

Volunteer   g  00@  6  50 

Alfalfa   7  00®  9  00 

Clover   5  SO®  7  80 

Stock   g  00®  6  00 

Compressed   9  O0®12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   35®  47^ 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Market  for  all  descriptions  of  mill  offal 
has  continued  to  incline  in  favor  of  buyers. 
Rolled  Barley  was  held  about  as  last 
quoted.  Values  for  Milled  Corn  are  un- 
settled, with  prospects  of  soon  ruling 
easier. 

Bran,  f,  ton   15  50®16  50 

Middlings   18  00@20  CO 

Shorts,  Oregon    16  00®17  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal   30  00@31  00 

Cracked  Corn   29  00® 30  00 

SEEDS. 

Values  for  Mustard  Seed  are  ruling 
steady,  with  no  heavy  spot  stocks  and  no 
large  quantities  offering  to  arrive.  Flax- 
seed is  in  only  moderate  receipt  and  is 
going  mainly  to  the  oil  works,  under  con- 
tract. Business  doing  in  bird  seed  is  of 
moderate  volume  and  at  generally  un- 
changed figures. 

Per  etl. 

Flax   2  85@8  26 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25@3  40 

Mustard,  Trieste    3  00@3  15 

Per  lb. 

Canary   8)i®  S% 

Rape   m®  SH 

Hemp   SH&  8H 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

No  noteworthy  developments  to  record 
in  this  line  and  none  likely  to  be  experi- 
enced for  a  month  or  more  to  come. 
Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as  pre- 
viously noted. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7^®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86.  spot. .  .  7  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  8i  ®S8 

Wool  Sacks,  3H  lbs  88  ®84 

Fleece  Twine   8H®— 

Gunnies   — @ — 

Bean  Bags   5K®  6Ji 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6H,  6,  6^ 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7^4 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  showed  generally 
healthy  condition,  with  no  heavy  offer- 
ings and  a  good  demand  at  prevailing 
values.  Pelts  are  in  fair  request  at  steady 
prices,  and  no  special  changes  are  looked 
for  in  quotations  in  the  near  future.  Tal- 
low of  desirable  quality  is  meeting  with 
custom  about  as  rapidly  as  offered,  prices 
remaining  without  quotable  change. 

HONEY. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  center,  but 
there  are  no  large  stocks  here  of  any  de- 
scription, and  current  values  are  being, 
as  a  rule,  well  maintained.  There  is  more 
moving  outward  at  present  from  southern 
producing  points  than  from  here.  Some 
apiarists  are  reported  holding  back  sup- 
plies, anticipating  better  prices  in  the 
Spring. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   8H@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4M®  6 

Extracted,  Amber  4  ®— 

White  Comb,  1B>  frames  11 

Amber  Comb   8 

I  Dark  Comb   S 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
The  market  for  Beef  is  firm  at  the  quo- 
tations, with  supplies  only  moderate  and 
demand  good.  The  advanced  prices 
quoted  last  week  on  Mutton  continue  in 
force,  with  market  steady.  Lamb  is  selling 
to  very  fair  advantage,  offerings  being 
rather  light.  Veal  is  not  arriving  In 
heavy  quantities  from  any  quarter  and  Is 
meeting  with  prompt  custom  at  full  cur- 
rent figures.  Hogs  have  been  command- 
irg  steady  prices,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  anticipating  materially  lower 
values  in  the  near  future. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb         6K@  7 

Beef,  second  quality   6>4®— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  6H@7c;  wethers   7  ®  7H 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   5X®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5V4®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   5M@— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7  ®  7^ 

Veal,  small,  f  lb   7  ®s 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   g  @_ 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   8  @  8% 

POULTRY. 
There  was  a  fairly  good  demand  for 
poultry  of  all  kinds,  but  Turkeys  were 
naturally  most  in  request,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  Thanksgiving  week.  Choice 
Dressed  Turkeys  sold  mainly  at  17@18c, 
(up  to  Tuesday  noon,  date  of  this  writing), 
some  very  select  stock  going  a  little 
higher,  while  poor  birds  sold  down  to 
12@14c,  with  few  buyers  for  latter  sort 
at  any  figure.  Business  in  Live  Turkeys 
was  not  so  active  as  in  Dressed,  but  good 
to  choice  Live  met  as  a  rule  with  toler- 
ably prompt  custom,  sales  being  mostly 
within  range  of  13@15c.  Aside  from  Tur- 
keys, the  inquiry  was  principally  for 
choice  young  chickens,  although  fat 
Ducks  and  Geese  in  fine  condition  were  by 
no  means  neglected.  Pigeons,  young  and 
old,  brought  much  the  same  figures  as 
were  current  the  preceding  week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   16  @  18 

Turkeys,  alive.  Hens,     lb   14  ®  16 

Turkeys,  alive.  Gobblers,  in  lb   1S^@  U% 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  OO  ®6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®4  60 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  00  @5  00 

Fryers   3  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  60  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small   3  00  ®3  50 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   3  60  ®4  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  00  05  SO 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  50  @I  75 

Goslings,  *  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  T  dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®2  00 

BUTTER. 

Prices  have  been  on  the  down  grade, 
market  showing  generally  unsettled  con- 
dition. Fresh  is  arriving  quite  freely 
for  this  early  date,  and  prospects  favor- 
able for  heavy  quantities  coming  forward 
in  about  two  months.  If  packed  butter 
was  out  of  the  way  there  would  now  bo  no 
trouble  in  moving  all  the  fresh  coming 
forward,  but  by  the  time  stocks  of  packed 
are  exhausted  there  will  likely  be  more 
than  enough  fresh  butter  for  the  local 
demand.  The  development  of  consider- 
able shipping  trade  will  be  necessary  the 
coming  season  to  keep  the  market  in 
healthy  condition. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   24  ® — 

Creamery,  fiists   21  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   20  ®— 

Dairy,  select   21  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ® — 

Mixed  store   14 

Creamery  in  tubs   19 

Pickled  Roll,  *  lb    19 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select    18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16 


®I5 
£21 


®20 
®17MI 


CHEESE. 


@12M 

®10 

0  7 


BEESWAX. 


Values  previously  quoted  are  being  well 
maintained.  Spot'stocks  are  of  decidedly 
light  proportions.  There  is  a  fair  de- 
mand, mainly  for  shipment  to  Europe. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  S)  26  ®28 

Dark  34  ®2& 


Stocks  are  light,  especially  of  desirable 
qualities,  more  particularly  mild  new  of 
high  grade,  and  market  is  firm,  with  no 
likelihood  of  values  receding  materially 
for  some  weeks  to  come.  In  the  Eastern 
markets  there  is  not  much  choice  cheese 
offering  at  present. 

California,  fancy  Hat,  new   12H®I3 

California,  good  to  choice   im@li 

California,  fair  to  good   11  @im 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   13  ®I3H 

EGGS. 

There  are  not  many  fresh  eggs  coming 
forward,  and  buyers  who  will  not  have 
anything  but  the  most  select,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  stiff  prices.  The  demand  at 
extreme  rates  current  is,  however,  very 
limited.  Fresh  eggs  which  run  irregular 
as  to  size  and  color  have  to  go  at  rather 
low  figures.  Cold  storage  eggs  continue 
to  be  crowded  to  sale,  both  California  and 
Eastern  product,  with  stocks  heaviest  of 
the  latter. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  41  @— 
California,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  85  040 

California,  good  to  choice  store   27^032!^ 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @  — 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   28  @30 

Cold  Storage   22H@27H 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  commanding  good  prices, 
and  choice  are  more  likely  to  go  higher 
than  lower  as  the  season  advances.  Fresh 
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Peas  and  String  Beans  were  in  very  fair 
request,  with  oflFerings  limited,  and  market 
for  choice  ruled  firm.  Tomatoes  sold  at  a 
rather  wide  range,  with  market  weak  for 
ordinary  and  defective  qualities.  Cucum- 
hers  were  scarce  and  higher. 

Beans,  String,  ^  lb   3%®  5 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  lb   2^4®  3y, 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  9  100  B>s. . .     50  @  65 

Cauliflower,  I*  dozen   40  @  50 

Cucumbers,  Bay,     large  box   1  CO  @1  50 

Egg  Plant,  ^  box   40  @  65 

Garlic,  «  fl)   2  @  2% 

Mushrooms,  1^  lb   8  @  15 

Okra,  Green,  ^  lox   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental        1  50  @2  00 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  ft   4  @  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,     sack   35  @  50 

Peppers,  Bell,     box   40  @  65 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  f>  ton   8  00  ©10  00 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box. .  1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  ^  large  box   30  @  65 

POTATOES. 
There  was  a  rather  firm  market  for 
potatoes,  with  a  fair  demand,  both  on 
local  account  and  for  shipment,  and  offer- 
ings not  particularly  heavy.  Values  were 
maintained  at  about  same  range  of  prices 
as  prevailed  the  preceding  week.  That 
the  market  for  good  to  choice  potatoes 
will  develop  any  pronounced  weakness 
during  the  balance  of  the  season  is  not 
probable.  Sweets  were  in  ample  supply 
for  current  demand,  market  for  same  pre- 
senting an  easy  tone. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  1^  100  fts   1  30  @1  60 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ^cental..  90  @1  10 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  10  @1  30 

Oregon  Burbanks   I  25  ®1  50 

River  Reds    130  @I50 

Sweets,  Merced,  ¥  cental   60  ®  70 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  of  high  grade  are  in  good  re- 
quest and  are  commanding  tolerably  high 
prices,  choice  to  fancy  4-tier  stock,  such  as 
select  Spitzenberg,  being  quotable  up  to 
$2  per  box,  with  some  sales  reported  in  a 
small  way  at  an  advance  on  this  figure. 
Common  qualities  of  Apples  did  not  sell, 
however,  at  materially  better  prices  than 
had  been  current  for  some  weeks  preced- 
ing. Pears  were  in  light  stock,  but  only 
choice  table  fruit  was  especially  sought 
after  or  salable  to  decided  advantage. 
Choice  to  select  Winter  Nelis  brought 
good  prices.  Grapes  were  in  reduced  re- 
ceipt and  offerings  of  desirable  quality 
brought  better  average  figures  than  pre- 
ceding week,  but  faulty  stock  had  to  go 
in  the  main  at  rather  low  values.  Per- 
simmons did  not  make  much  of  a  display, 
nor  was  the  demand  for  them  very  active. 
Raspberries  and  Blackberries  were  on 
market,  and  sold  mostly  at  low  figures, 
not  being  a  novelty  and  having  to  depend 
largely  on  peddlers  for  an  outlet.  Straw- 
berries showed  great  difference  in  quality 
and  went  at  a  wide  range  of  prices.  Some 
were  delayed  in  transit  and  when  pre- 
sented for  sale  were  in  unmerchantable 
condition. 

Apples,  fancy,     4-tier  box   1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ^  50-lb.  box. .  1  00®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^60-lb  box.      40®  75 

Apples,  Lady,  ^  box   1  00®  1  75 

Blackberries,     chest   6  00®  8  00 

Figs,  ^  2-layer  box    @  

Grapes,  ^  crate  and  small  box   50®  90 

Grapes,  large  open  boxes   1  00®  1  50 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  *  40-ft.  box. .. .    1  25®  1  75 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^  box   50®  1  00 

Persimmons,     box   50®  1  CO 

Pomegranates,  '9  box    ®  

Quinces,  ^  box   30®  50 

Raspberries,  *  chest   6  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  1*  chest..  9  00@11  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  V  chest   4  00®  6  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  there  has  been  the  past  week  a  fair 
amount  of  trade  in  the  way  of  transfers 
from  second  hands,  at  values  quotably 
the  same  as  previously  noted,  but  beyond 
this  there  was  very  little  done.  There  is 
not  much  opportunity  for  wholesale  trad- 
ing, however;  as  stocks  other  than  Prunes 
and  Apples  are  now  practically  out  of 
first  hands.  Apples  continue  firm,  with 
movement  hardly  so  active  as  a  week  or 
two  ago,  perhaps  as  much  or  more  the 
result  of  limited  spot  offerings  than  of  de- 
creased inquiry,  although  at  the  extreme 
figures  now  generally  demanded,  buyers 
are  naturally  proceeding  more  cautiously 
than  when  market  was  more  in  their 
favor.  The  market  for  Prunes  is  without 
quotable  improvement  and  the  movement 
is  rather  slow.  Buyers  are  bidding  on 
the  2J@2|c  basis  for  the  four  sizes,  where 
they  are  disposed  to  purchase,  and  are 
securing  some  outside  Prunes  on  the  2Jc 
basis,  mainly  the  larger  sizes,  which  are 
more  plentiful  and  relatively  cheaper  than 
small  Prunes.  New  Santa  Claras  would 
doubtless  move  freely  on  the  basis  above 
named,  but  the  Association  is  unwilling  to 
meet  buyers  on  this  plane  of  values,  deem- 
ing its  present  card  rates  sufficiently  low, 
and  there  is  certainly  good  reason  for  so 
claiming. 

SYAPOBATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7  @  7K 


Apricots,  Royal,  choice.  In  sacks,  ¥  B..   8  @  Shi 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12i4 

Apples,  in  50-2)  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  ®  8H 

Apples,  50- ft)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6  @  6V4 

Figs,  pressed   5%®  7 

Nectarines,  ^  lb   5  @  6V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  7H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  ®  6^ 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6  ®  8^ 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  ®  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  2!4@3c;  50-60s,  3Ji@4c; 

60-70S,  3^i®3i4c;   70-80s,  2U®3c;  bO-90s,  2M(3> 

2y,c\  110s  and  less,  lX@2c;  these  figures  for  1901 

crop. 

COMMON  SnN-DBIED. 

Apricots   6  @  6H 

Apples,  sliced   3  ®  5 

Apples,  quartered   3J4®  4V4 

Figs,  Black   25i®  3M 

Figs,  White   3  @  3/1 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®6 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @6 

Plums,  unpitted.V  ft   1X@  2% 

RAISINS. 

Movement  in  Raisins  is  of  fair  volume 
for  this  date,  especially  when  the  quite 
limited  quantities  now  remaining  un- 
placed are  taken  into  consideration. 
Prices  are  without  improvement.  In  fact, 
seeded  Muscatels,  two  and  three-crown, 
are  going  at  slightly  lower  figures  than 
were  current  early  in  the  month. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  new  crop,  as  fixed 
by  the  Fresno  Association : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   i% 

3-crown   4% 

2-  crown   3% 

Seedless  Muscatels   4% 

Seedless  Sultanas   6 

Thompson's  Seedless   6 

Bleached  Thompson's— 

Extra  Fancy  — 

Fancy  10 

Choice   9 

Standard  — 

Prime  — 

Seeded — 

3-  crown,  1-lt)  carton   6 

2-crown,  1-ft  carton   5% 

London  Layers,  20-ft  boxes— 

2-  crown   1  10 

3-  crown   1  20 

4-  crown    

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  are  in  good  supply,  but  are  not 
sufficiently  well  colored  or  sweet  enough 
to  be  desirable,  and  are  consequently 
moving  slowly  at  a  lower  range  of  prices 
than  last  quoted.  Lemons  are  offering  at 
unchanged  figures,  but  are  not  meeting 
with  brisk  custom,  and  market  is  by  no 
means  firm.  Limes  are  plentiful  and  are 
going  at  low  prices. 

Oranges-Navels,  ^  box   1  50@2  50 

Seedlings,  ^  box   1  00@1  50 

Tangerines,  *  '4  box   1  00@1  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  f>  box   2  50®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  75®2  25 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   1  ''5@2  2a 

Limes-Mexican,     box   4  00®4  50 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  ruling  fairly  steady,  with 
few  now  remaining  in  first  hands  and 
prospects  favorable  for  an  early  clean-up. 
Walnuts  are  moving  into  consuming 
channels  about  as  rapidly  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  at  generally  unchanged 
values.  Peanut  market  is  quiet  but 
steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  17  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  *  ft  — 10!4@12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7^@  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .  9  ®  9V4 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell. .. .  7  ®  7H 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell —  8H®  9 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  Sy,®  7 

Cal.  Chestnuts   7  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  454®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H®  6 

Pine  Nuts  6  @  8 

WINE. 

The  wholesale  market  for  wine  remains 
inactive,  with  stocks  of  old  practically  out 
of  first  hands,  so  far  as  wholesale  offer- 
ings are  concerned,  and  it  is  too  early  for 
business  in  this  year's  vintage,  there  be- 
ing too  much  sediment  in  new  wine  at 
this  date  for  dealers  to  take  hold.  In 
about  sixty  days  most  of  the  new  wine 
will  be  sufficiently  settled  to  be  drawn  off, 
and  prospects  are  that  when  the  crop  is 
ready  for  market  there  will  be  no  trouble 


in  securing  buyers  at  comparatively  good 
figures.  Quotable  wholesale  values  for 
last  year's  dry  wines  are  nominally  25@30c 
per  gallon,  with  some  selections  salable  at 
a  higher  range  of  prices.  The  market  for 
this  season's  dry  wines  is  not  apt  to  open 
at  a  lower  range  than  20@25c  per  gallon 
for  good  to  choice. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  daje,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks. 

57,500 

2  691,211 

2,5-29,824 

Wheat,  centals.. 
Barley,  centals.. 

.365.325 

3,107,399 

2,317,974 

..240,674 

3,733,258 

2,180,182 

22,406 

540,349 

416,389 

31,533 

44,990 

950 

51,758 

92,162 

48,361 

456,962 

404,089 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

..  48,589 

623,936 

658,300 

Onions,  sacks 

3,296 

129,134 

110,686 

.  ,  2,670 

68,196 

84,789 

914 

38,158 

19,659 

121 

5,025 

5,380 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Nov.  26.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8Hc  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9@9Hc  ;  choice, 
Wi(si9%c\  fancy,  10®10y,c. 

CalHornia  Dried  Fruits.— Business  doing  is 
light,  but  at  generally  unchanged  values. 

Prunes,  3=^@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8!4@13c;  Moorpark,  9®13o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@9!4c;  peeled,  ll®15c. 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

73,320 

2,016,258 

1,337,704 

Wheat,  centals... 

.321,623 

2,676,028 

2,133,352 

Barley,  centals... 

.  88,125 

2,800,662 

1,369,219 

2 

2,119 

46,554 

50 

8,063 

722 

16 

16,420 

6,647 

4,940 

77,984 

511,316 

233,621 

1,554 

268.320 

343,163 

45 

4,467 

1,570 

Potatoes,  pack's. . 

308 

18,494 

43,545 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  12,  1901. 

686,380.— Printing  Press— J.  F.  Ames,  Portland, 
Or. 

686,438.  —  Alarm  Whistle  —  Bowen,  Barnett  & 
Newnham,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

686,441.— Capstan— T.  G.  Cantrell.  S  P. 

686,385  —Steam  Mangle— Casper  &  Gerder,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

689,268  —Shaved  Ice  Perforator— E.  G.  De  Ry, 

Seattle  W^ash 
686,447.— Fly  Trap— F.  W.  J.  &  W.  Frltsch,  Sedro 

Woolley,  Wash. 
686,281.— Stomach  Pump— W.  Gerry,  Ventura,  Cal. 
686,691.— Well  Casing  Perforator— E.  A.  Hardi- 

son,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
686,298.— Wheelbarrow— O.  Hoffmann,  Portland, 

Or. 

686,657.— Match  Boxes— J.  W.  C.  James,  Portland, 
Or. 

686,521.— Oiling  Cables— C.  Larsen,  Crockett,  Cal. 
686,314.— Boot  Drier— H.  G.  Mansfield,  Chico,  Cal. 
686,417.— Easel  Support— A.  B.  Murray,  San  Ra- 
fael, Cal. 

686,471.— Speed  Gear— J.  M.  Ough,  S  F. 
686,373.  —  Book  Binding  —  B.  F.  Welker,  San 
Miguel,  Cal. 


''Demand  P&B^ 
Building  Paper 


Solicitors  may  try  to  talk 
you  out  of  using  P  &  B 
building  paper— may  tell 
you  that  other  building 
papers  are  better — may  tell 
you  that  other  building 
papers  are  cheaper. 

They  do  not  tell  you  the 
truth,  for  there  is  no  build- 
ing paper  that  is  better  and 
the  best  building  paper  you 
can  buy  is  the  cheapest 
building  paper  for  your 
building,  for  it  will  last 
longer  and  give  you  better 
service. 

For  1 6  years  P  &  B 
building  paper  has  been 
giving  builders  the  service 
they  demand — it  will  give 
you  the  same  service. 

Send  for  booklet,  it's  free. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street.  S.  F..  Cal.  ^ 
^         „„l  -  ^ 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 dealers  in  

BBANS,  POTATOBS,  QRAIN,  DRIBD  PKUITS. 
DBCIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oar  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

334  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RELIABLE 


A.KD'SK/L'El 
Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.     ALL  SIZES.  • 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


Telephone,  RED  531.  P.  O.  BOX  2160. 

J.    jZEINXINER    Sc  CO., 
Genoral  Commission   AAero Hants, 

Wholesale  Dealers  In  GBEBN  AND  DRIED  FRUITS,  POTATOES,  ONIONS,  BEANS, 
WOOL,  BUTTER,  EGGS,  ETC. 

TI  TPkTPV^  WAIMTPn    poultry  and  game  a  specialty. 

»  IV**-*-*  ■  ^  1   l^l^m  CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

N.  E.  CORNER  WASHINGTON  AND  FRONT  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone,  MAIN  649.  Established  Over  19  Tears. 

SHERRY    &  CO., 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  ^'^^b^lers^In'^^ 

BUTTER,  CHEESE,  EGGS,  NUTS,  HONEY,  POULTRY,  POTATOES,  DRIED  FRUITS, 
BEANS,  ONIONS,  HIDES,  and  all  kinds  of  Farm  and  Dairy  Produce. 

Consignments  ^  elicited.    Highest  Net  Price. 
Remittances  Made  at  Once. 


305-307  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


XHE    OLD  RELIABLE 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOWS. 

STEEL   AND  CHILLED 


FOR  . 


ORCHARD,  VINEYARD   AND  FIELD. 


Best  PloAA/^a. 
Lo vfvy  est  Prices. 
WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

PrJres  »50.-  TO  88O0.- 
"Alpba"  anl  "Bab>  "styles.  Send  tor  Cataloene. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74   Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STKKET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


Feeding  Hogs  on  Clean  Straw. 

As  the  wet  season  will  soon  turn  com- 
mon corrals  into  seas  of  mud,  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  promote  the 
thrift  and  comfort  of  the  hogs.  An 
Ohio  farmer  tells  the  Breeders'  Gazette 
how  he  uses  plenty  of  clean  straw.  He 
says  :  I  have  concluded  that  if  I  ever 
want  a  permanent  feeding  platform  for 
hogs  it  will  be  a  cement  floor.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  practice  a  plan  that  I 
have  used  in  muddy  weather  for  years. 
Some  men  will  say  that  it  is  not  prac- 
tical, but  do  not  condemn  it  till  you  have 
given  it  a  trial.  Just  now  we  are  hav- 
ing showers  nearly  every  day,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  lot  where  I  feed 
my  pigs  ground  barley  in  troughs,  al- 
though well  graveled,  becomes  filthy 
and  the  gravel  gets  into  the  troughs  and 
when  it  dries  during  the  day  is  very 
hard  to  get  out.  To  avoid  this  condi- 
tion I  had  a  number  of  loads  of  barley 
straw  hauled  into  the  lot  and  the  troughs 
placed  on  the  straw.  When  this  floor 
gets  Qlthy  more  straw  will  be  hauled  in. 
Sometimes  straw  will  get  into  the 
troughs,  but  it  is  easily  cleaned  out, 
and  is  not  filthy  like  the  mud.  Now  to 
carry  this  straw  floor  idea  a  little 
further,  it  is  a  much  better  floor  for 
corn  feeding  purposes  if  the  straw  is  a 
foot  deep  than  1  inch  of  mud.  I  am 
aware  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
against  straw  being  used  in  connection 
with  the  growth  of  swine.  A  lot  of 
feeding  hogs  fed  their  ear  corn  on  clean 
loose  straw  will  have  clean  noses  and 
faces,  clean  feet  and  clean  legs  and  if 
provided  with  good  sleeping  quarters 
will  go  to  their  nests  clean  from  mud 
and  other  filth. 

The  hog  enjoys  hunting  grain  out  of 
this  straw  feeding  floor.  When  the 
straw  becomes  broken  and  unclean  add 
more.  By  the  use  of  the  straw  the 
feeding  can  be  done  at  any  desired 
point  on  the  farm.  With  large  feeders 
it  will  only  be  thought  necessary  to  use 
straw  when  mud  and  snow  make  ground 
feeding  wasteful  and  impracticable. 

In  my  own  practice  I  sell  my  spring 
pigs  easily  at  about  200  pounds  before 
severe  winter  weather  sets  in.  They 
are  usually  fed  on  a  clover  sod  and  I 
seldom  need  resort  to  straw  to  keep 
them  and  the  ear  corn  out  of  the  mud. 
The  fall  pigs  if  kept  about  the  lots  are 
kept  out  of  the  mud  by  the  use  of  straw. 

Mr.  Murphy's  tiog  Protector. 

P.  H.  Murphy  of  Sacramento  county 
writes  to  the  Record-Union  as  follows  : 
"  I  am  interested  in  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  pure-bred  hogs,  and  have 
been  for  many  years,  being  very  suc- 
cessful. I  never  had  any  plague  or 
cholera  in  my  herd.  To  keep  the  hogs 
in  good  health  I  keep  their  pens  clean. 

1  use  charcoal,  wood  ashes,  salt,  sul- 
phur and  copperas,  and  placed  where 
they  can  have  access  to  it  freely.  I 
give  them  clean,  pure  well  water,  and 
plenty  of  it.  I  believe  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure.  I  think  there  is 
very  little  success  in  doctoring  a  hog 
when  sick.  I  have  also  used  the  follow- 
ing prescription  as  a  preventive  for  hog 
cholera.  I  think  it  a  good  and  cheap 
remedy  :  Wood  charcoal,  1  pound;  sul- 
phur, 1  pound;  sulphate  sodium,  1 
pound;  sulphate  antimony,  1  pound; 
chloride  sodium,  1  pound;  bicarbonate 
sodium,  2  pounds;  hyposulphate  sodium, 

2  pounds.  Pulverize  and  thoroughly 
mix.  Dose:  One  tablespoonful  for  a 
200-pound  hog." 

How  They  Talk. 

This  way:  "I  like  your  paper,  of 
course.  Everybody  likes  it,  and  with 
good  cause,  too.  It's  all  right."  Just 
think  of  a  staid  and  prosperous  Sonoma 
county  farmer  making  love  to  us  that 
way.    Isn't  it  rather  bold  ? 


Ferrets. 

Ferrets  are  natives  of  Africa,  but 
have  been  domesticated  and  raised  in 
confinement,  and  have  become  of  great 
use  to  man  for  rabbit  hunting,  killing 
small  animals,  such  as  rats,  ground 
squirrels,  gophers,  etc.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  a  small  mink,  having 
a  long,  slim  body,  pointed  nose  and  a 
small  head.  They  can  go  in  any  place 
through  which  their  head  can  pass. 
They  are  of  two  colors,  viz.,  white  and 
brown.  The  white  ferret  is  called  the 
English  and  the  brown  the  Fitch.  The 
white  ones  have  pink  eyes  and  the 
brown  ones  dark  eyes.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  two  varieties  as  far  as 
breeding  and  working  is  concerned, 
only  a  fancy  as  to  color.  They  are  a 
hardy  and  strong  animal  and  will  breed 
well  in  any  climate.  They  are  active 
and  always  want  to  be  on  the  move  and 
are  natural  hunters. 

They  will  drive  rabbits  from  under 
hay  stacks,  brush  heaps,  barns  and  out 
of  all  manner  of  holes  and  burrows. 
With  the  use  of  a  ferret,  rabbit  hunting 
is  one  of  the  best  enjoyments,  as  rab 
bits  are  always  plenty  and  also  very 
destructive  to  small  fruit  trees,  etc. 
To  hunt  rats  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
liberate  the  ferret  where  they  are,  and 
the  ferret  will  soon  find  them.  The 
two  animals  are  natural  enemies,  and 
a  ferret  will  attack  a  rat  as  soon  as  it 
can  reach  it.  The  ferret  is  eager  to 
catch  them,  and  the  rats  are  just  as 
eager  to  make  their  escape.  Ferrets 
can  be  liberated  in  houses,  barns,  mills, 
elevators,  vessels  or  any  place  where 
rats  infest,  and  will  entirely  rid  them  of 
these  destructive  vermin,  and  will  come 
out  when  through  hunting  and  be 
caught  as  easily  as  a  cat  or  a  dog. 
Any  farmer  who  is  bothered  with  rats 
and  mice,  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two 
ferrets,  can  save  considerable. 

Some  one  has  estimated  that  rats 
destroy  $8,000,000  worth  of  property  in 
a  single  year  in  the  United  States. 
The  farmer  is  the  greatest  loser,  and 
we  believe  that  the  use  of  the  ferret  is 
the  only  successful  way  of  destroying 
the  pest.  A  few  years  ago  the  ferret 
was  little  known;  but  as  their  useful- 
ness has  been  realized,  this  has  created 
such  a  demand  for  them  that  it  has  not 
as  yet  been  half  supplied. 


There  are  two 
sorts  of  lamp  chim- 
neys :  mine  and  the 
rest  of  them. 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tL-U  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  Limp. 

M ACHKTil,  Pittsburgh. 


On  Rough  Ground 

nse  P.\GK  Fpncw.  It  fit>s  any  surfapo  perfectly. 
PAGK  HOVK.N  WlltK  I  K.\(  E  (  <»..  A  l»|{IA>,  JIICII. 


-^MONARCH 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

I-IOOK.ER    dfc  CO., 
16  and  18  Dramm  street,  San  Franriiico 

C^fkAAWTT  T  UTTV '■'47  acres  subslan- 
«!><  yJVyJ  TTlLJ-DU  I  tlally  improved:  farm- 
ing implements  Included.  An  exceptional  opportu- 
nity for  grain  and  stock  raising.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  H.  H.  MUER,  Lt  Grant,  Calilornla. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  SEPARATOR 

HAS  GROWN  TO  SUCH  LARGE  PROPORTIONS  THAT  IT  IS 

AN  ELEPHANT  TO  THE  DE  LAVAL  PEOPLE 


The  U.  5.  Separator  is  such  a  hu^bear  to  them  that 
they  expect  an  elephant  in  everything  connected  with 
it.  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  them  usint;  an 
elephant  to  run  a  U.  5.  Separator  with;  neither  is  It 
surprisins:  to  see  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  elephant. 
It  is  enou^irh  to  make  an  elephant  weep  to  have  to  do 
work  that  a  dog:  he  could  play  ball  with  could  do  easily. 
/  I  hat  a  dojf  can  run  a  II.  S,  Separator  will  be 

seen  by  reading  the  following  letter : 

84-lb.  Dog  Runs  No.  7  U.  S. 
Separator  Without  Trouble. 

MiN-oT,  Me.,  Sept.  lo,  r.oi, 
I  sec  V"ur  competitors,  tlie  I)c 
Laval  Co.,  are  passing  cut  cir- 
culars at  fairs,  showing  an  clc- 
I>haiiC  riiniiing  a  dog-pciwer,  and 
J  printing  the  statement  tliat  ic  re- 
quires much  power  to  run  one 
of  the  U.  S.  Separators. 

Niiw  I  h.ive  run  one  of  your 
No,  7ncw capacity  machines  for 
more  than  a  yc.tr,  and  operated 
the  same  hy  dog-power.  Afy 
dog  weighs  only  84  and 
comm'-nccd  to  rim  the  separator 
when  he  was  only  fr.ur  month'; 
old.  I  have  no  trouble  in  main- 
taining the  required  speed,  and 
am  greatly  pleased  with  the 
separator  and  power. 

A.  K.  P.  oriMPV. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Pliosplioric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potasli, 

THE  THRBB  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RATPniTP    riTTHOIB  Or  Tfl     sis  oalifobnia  sr.,  ban  fbancisco. 
OAJ-ruUIVf  UUiniVlC         V^Vlit         also  at  frbsno  and  los  angkles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM   FOR  PAMPHLETS. 

KRAISCIS   ©miXH   8c  CO., 

 MANDTACTURKBS  OI'  


F='OR    -rO\A/lN    XA/rtTER  \A/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FKKMONT  STKEKT,      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  makine  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup^ 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  EsUmates  given  wtien  required.  Are  prepared  lor  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaltum. 


SEED  JWHEAT. 

QRANO    PRIX   GOLD  MEDAL 
PARIS  EXPOSITION  1900. 
Grown  on  J.  West  Hartin  Ranch, 
Livermore,  Cal. 

JT  is  clean  and  of  uniform  grain. 

Has  increased  in  gluten  every 
planting  in  California.  All  small, 
light  and  immature  end  grains 
removed  Has  been  milled  by 
Del  Monte  Milling  Co  ,  to  whom 
we  respectfully  refer. 

FOR    Srt  I_  I£    B  V 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

183  CALIFORNIA  ST.,     SAN  FRANCISCO 

 or  

T.  D.  CARNEAL,  Livermore,  Ca'. 


Lar8:e  Stocit  of  Tanks  on  Hand. 

oil  Tanks.   Water  Tanks.   Wine  Tanks. 


Lumber  direct  from  the  woods. 

LOW  PRICES. 


THIS  MEANS 


5000  ft.  of  Pipe.  Kood  as  new,  at  a  bargain. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

OfSce  and  Works,  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


H0R5ES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Agred,  4-y r.,  3-y r.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  Ist  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  oompetine.  T.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLiS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

JER8EV8,  HOL8TEIN8  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Bzportera.  Bstabllahed  1876. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  OLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Hare  70  choice 


JER8EV8— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  V.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WEI-LINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

"SNOW  WHITE"  GOBBLERS  for  sale  by  C.  A. 
Stowe,  330  N.  Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WILIilAin  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Oal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  PODtTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  B  REEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.    Best  quality.   Lowest  price. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS.   C.  A.  Stowe,  330  N. 
Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POI.AND-CHINA  «  DCROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUea  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  by  Sweepstakes  Boar  at 
State  Fair  1901.  None  Better.  S.  P.  Llndgren  & 
Sons,  Klngsburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


W.  R.  McCASLIN,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co., 
Cal.   Al  breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs. 


P.  H.  MORPHV,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed 
ing  yards-  Why  not  Improve  your  stock.  Man'f's  of 
the  Improved  Faclfle  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
reKulatlrg-,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Poulterers'  Hand-Hook  and  Guide.  Price  40c^ 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  0"vl. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $75  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


GOODS. 
NETTING. 
DIPPING 
BASKETS. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AJ,    J/%CK.6»OIN    <fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents.     -     No.  123  Oallfomla  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


FINE  BLOODKD  Catlle.  Sheep, 
Hogs,  Poultry,  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue,  150  engravings. 
N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO  ,  CoatesvlUe.  Pa. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

COMPANY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Ft.  Worth,   San  Francisco. 


TRADE-MARK 


Single  Blackleg  Vaccine 
Double  Blackleg  Vaccine 
Blackleg  Vaccinating  Outfit 


Powder  Form. 


BLACKLEGINE' 


Single  Blacklegine  )  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 
Double  Blacklegine  \  Each  dose  separate. 
Blacklegine  Outfit  (Needle  with  handle),  50c. 

Dip 

Disinfectant 
Feeding  Compound 
Scour  Cure  (Alexander) 
Virus  for  Destroying  Rats 


All  well-known,  successful  remedies.     Write  for  particulars  and 

PROOFS    OF    SUCCESS.       FrEE    SAMPLE    OF    DiP     AND    DISINFECTANT    SENT  UPON 

REQUEST.   Beware  of  dangerous  imitations  of  our  vaccines. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

FOR  4 

IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


yWaohin^  YA/orks, 

183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

F"ir«t  -  Class    AVachin»  IS/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  oi 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pamps,  Power  Pnmps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Wort, 
Pipe  CuttlEgr,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

=Z=F^OR  F»OULXRY=:=ZZZ 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  If  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  "  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  YOLO  8T8.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEFT  HOLLOW  RAITCH,  SAR  AKSELHO,  MARIR  CO  .  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Eoery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders.      ^^«»™™#4«  UWWK.  1 

I^arge  Number  of  Ofladally  Tested  Cows.    Ball  Calves  from  Great  ProdnclDg  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  In  any  other^year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  addln?  new  animals  when  we  Und  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.       SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E-  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HUmBOLDX    stock:  F^ARTVl, 

JOSEPH    JMARZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young;   Stock    for    Salo.  LO\/ELOCK.,  NBVAADA. 


BUFFALO    Pins   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.    YOUR    DEALER    p-OR  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BENICIA,  SACRAMBNTO,  LOS  ANQBLBS. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  heen  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  aU  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


SoicfB  Paci. 

SHORT  LINE 

 PROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  tlie  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Sutjscribe  for  SUNSET , 
a  magazine  of  the 
t)order;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


E.  0.  hccormice:. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Si!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3i4— ♦  — S  F^oot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRKSNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


ATENTS. 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected 
with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Caveats,     Designs,  Trade-Marks, 
Copyrights    and    Labels;  prepare 
Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agree- 
ments, and  furnish  opinions  as  to 
Patentability,    Infringement,    etc.  UEWKY, 
STBOMG  &  CO.  (Established  I860),  330  Market 
I  St.,  8.  v.,  CaL,  ana  918  F  St ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ENTOnOLOQICAL. 

Horticultural  Commissioners'  Meeting. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Staff  Association  of  County  Boards  of 
Horticultural  Commissioners  will  be 
held  at  Pioneer  Hall,  San  Francisco, 
during  the  week  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention,  beginning  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1901,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  All 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners 
are  ex-ofiBcio  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  are  expected  to  be  present 
and  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  A 
cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings and  participate  in  the  discussioos 
is  extended  to  the  members  and  ofBcers 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
local  inspectors,  fruit  growers,  nur- 
serymen and  others  interested. 

Wide  Reaciiino  Propositions. — In 
addition  to  many  local  questions,  there 
will  probably  be  discussion  of  matters 
affecting  the  whole  country.  There  was 
held  in  Washington  last  week  a  general 
conference  of  the  horticultural  inspec- 
tors of  the  different  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations,  and 
the  following  list  of  topics  discussed: 

1.  Within  what  limits  of  time  may 
nurseries  properly  be  inspected,  and  what 
period  should  the  annual  certificate  be 
made  to  cover  ? 

2.  What  should  be  the  usual  form  of 
certificate  ? 

3.  What  should  be  the  procedure  or 
form  of  the  certificate,  in  case  some  part 
of  a  nursery  is  infected  by  a  dangerous 
fungus  or  insect  pest  not  of  a  kind  to  in- 
volve other  parts  not  so  affected  ? 

4.  What  should  be  the  common  policy 
of  State  inspectors  with  reference  to  stock 
oflBcially  inspected  and  certified  in  other 
States  ? 

5.  What  application  should  be  given 
to  the  term  nursery  stock  ?  Should  it  in- 
clude herbaceous  plants  grown  out  of 
doors  ?  Should  in  even  cover  greenhouse 
stock  ? 

6.  What  nursery  pests  should  be  re- 
garded as  dangerous  enough  to  influence 
or  prevent  the  granting  of  certificate? 

7.  May  provision  be  made  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  practical  article  on  the  prin- 
cipal pests  of  the  country,  available  for  all 
horticultural  inspectors,  and  distributed 
to  all  others  immediately  interested  ? 

8.  What  measures  should  be  taken  by 
horticultural  inspectors  for  the  regulation 
of  dealers,  not  owners  of  nursery  premises, 
nor  growing  their  own  stock  for  sale 

9.  Is  national  legislation  covering  nur- 
sery inspection  desirable  and  practicable  ? 

10.  What,  in  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
ference, is  the  best  insecticide  programme 
for  orchards  infested  with  San  Jose  scale, 
for  the  official  entomologist  charged  with 
the  destruction  of  the  scale,  and  for  the 
private  owner  seeking  to  suppress  the 
scale  or  to  keep  it  in  check  ? 

11.  What  insects  or  fungus  pests  of  the 
orchard  should  be  regarded  as  sufficiently 
dangerous  to  the  property  of  others  to  re- 
quire suppression  by  individuals  in  the 
general  interest  ? 

12.  What  is  a  sound  public  policy  with 
respect  to  the  division  between  the  State 
and  the  property  owner  of  the  costs  of  a 
practical  operation  for  the  control  of  hor- 
ticultural pests  ? 

Discussions  of  all  these  subjects  from 
a  California  point  of  view  will  probably 
be  had  at  the  meetings  next  week  in 
this  city. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


How'8  This  7 


We  otter  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Tbaux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldinq,  Kinnajj  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

.TRADE  MARKS 


'patents; 


DEWEY.STR0NG&C0.330  MARKETST. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 
Send  for  list.  D.  J.  WEST,  Martinez,  Cal. 


What  has  the  Cured  Fruit  Association  Done? 

To  THE  Editor: — The  president  of  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association  is  to 
deliver  an  address  at  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention  which  is  to  be  held  next 
month,  and  the  subject  of  his  address  is 
to  be  "  What  the  Association  has  Done." 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
president  may,  from  the  depth  of  his 
presidential  chair,  contemplate  the  re- 
sult of  the  Association's  work  with 
equanimity  and  even  satisfaction,  and 
may  be  prepared  to  tell  us  how  great 
things  have,  in  his  opinion,  been  accom- 
plished ;  but  the  unfortunate  prune 
grower  who  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
this  combine  his  crop  of  prunes  for  last 
year  and  this  year,  can  hardly  feel  sat- 
isfled  with  what  has  been  done  for  his 
beneflt.  He  has  toiled  two  years  and 
received  hardly  anything,  while  out- 
siders and  members  who  have  disre- 
garded their  contracts  with  the  Asso- 
ciation have  disposed  of  their  produce. 

Everyone  must  admit  that  the  object 
for  which  the  Association  was  formed 
has  not  been  attained.  The  intention 
was  to  obtain  control  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  crop  of  prunes,  so  as  to 
be  in  a  position  to  establish  and  main- 
tain fair  prices  for  the  producers.  It 
was  unable  to  do  so  last  year,  it  has 
been  unable  to  do  so  this  year.  In  this 
respect  the  Association  has  been  a  fail- 
ure— a  hopeless  failure.  If  this  be  true 
the  sooner  we  admit  it  the  better,  so 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  replace 
this  organization  with  something  more 
suited  to  our  requirements. 

Edward  Le  Quesne. 

Cupertino,  Nov.  22. 

This  is  rather  prejudging  the  case. 
All  who  feel  this  way  should  attend  the 
convention  and  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, in  order  that  the  full  truth  may 
be  brought  out. 


The  Sicily  Lemon  Crop. 

Special  Consular  Report  Received  by  the  Pacific 
Commercial  Museum  of  San  Francisco. 

Consul  Chas.  M.  Caughy  of  Messina, 
Italy,  Oct.  20th,  writes:  "The  lemon 
crop  is  in  good  condition.  The  yield 
will  be  probably  one-third  larger  than 
last  year.  The  prices  for  October 
range  from  5s  9d  to  6s,  cost  and  freight 
to  New  York.  Up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment not  a  single  order  has  been  passed 
for  November,  American  buyers  no 
doubt  waiting  to  know  how  the  Cali- 
fornia crop  develops. 

There  are  no  changes  in  freight  rates 
from  last  year,  the  rate  still  being 
Is  2d,  with  a  drawback  of  a  penny  to 
the  shipper  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  even  ap- 
proximate what  portion  of  the  crop  will 
be  exported  to  the  United  States.  As 
the  American  production  is  more  or 
less,  the  Sicilian  exportation  will  nat- 
urally be  less  or  more. 


lUST  AS  NATURAL  oT.h':: 

lnn<l  a  (rf.r..i.lfa!  more  reliable.  DoesQ  t 
^  break  itdep^  or  mnke  its  chicks  loayy. 
Doecn'tstay  off  the  neat  and  «Uow  the  egg* 
to  chill  but  hau  hea  every  egg  that  can  b* 
hat*:h.rd.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Iflabsolat«Iy  p-  rfi-rt  as  inriihator  css^DtUls-  proper  uppllca- 
tlon  Hiid  diplrlbiitiun  of  heat  ontl  niolnliire,  reKU« 
latlon  und  ventllullon.  For  M  to  324  cgK8.  WE  PAI 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  theC.S.  Handsome cataiou  tree. 
Petulumu  IiK  ubatvr  Co.,  lioi-'l,    Pctaluinn,  CaL 


To  Build  a  Home, 

no  !n;itter  where  located,  the  first  ab* 
solute  necessity  Is  an  ample  supply  of 
good,  pure  water.  VViiter  then  being 
a  necessity  to  both  men  aiid  animals; 
have  you  ever  stopi>ed  to  consider  how 
much  money  there  Is  In  that  idea? 
Well,  .lust  stop  long  enough  to  flt;ure 
on  It  for  a  moment,  then 
Uend  for  a  catalogue  of  our 

STAR 

Drilling  Machines. 

Thp  Investment  In  one  of 
thesf  will  make  yon  more  money  than  you  can  pos- 
sibly make  In  any  other  way  «  lth  the  same  expen- 
diture.  Think  it  over  and  w  rite  us. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
B  1  •  Ic  »  ,    JVlomtt   &  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  S5-87-59'61  Pint  St.,  San  PrancUco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Loi  Angelei. 
BLAKE  MorALL  A  OO   Portland,  Or. 


The  tension  curve  is  a  little  thing  but  it 
meaii-s  long  life  and  good  service  in  the 
fence.    Go  examine  the  nearest 

AMERICAN  I'tiU  FENCE 

and  Kee  how  tight  U  can  be  stretched  — the 
tension  curve  allowing  for  contraction.  This 
is  tlie  most  popular  fence  in  the  world  to-dav, 
because  the  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Sold  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  It,  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Denver. 


Directions  fok^ 
SVCCESSFVL  OUVE  PtCKLW^  I 


P' 


)L.ACK  ollvea  la  solalloa  oompoaed,  I  aa  Ba4  Saal 
L.7«  to  OD«  raDoB  watar.    B«paat  aao*  or  twtoa  ta 
remoTa  tartoesa     Rlaaa  tkaa  tkonmcU*.  B»- 
place  l7«  salatMo  wtUi  traak  aalai    Ckawa  watar  twlna 

oirr^a 

Rcplaee  watar  wtth  brlaa  eompoaed  of  «  oa  aalt  to  1 

n  Vf?.  '°  '>r»'»»  of  «  oi-  «ai»  to 

fallen  wawr  far  7  diyK  Putin  bHno  10  oa.  (alt  t«  rallao  water  for 
Udara    Plaallj  put  lha  ollT«  Into  brin.  of  15  or  u  „li2 

water. 

Vaaaali  xm6  moai  >>•  clean,  odoriaaa,  laatalaia  White  or  earth- 
enware raoemmendML  Wooden  reoeptaoiea  sealded  In  bolUa*  wa«n 
and  sada  wt,l  do.  Dsa  araall  caaka  6  to  10  gallons  praferre<L  Vat  or 
a^filA  ''•^•n>^»>l.  wooden  rriUng  1  or  2  Inchea  from  bottom; 
aelose  fluinr  wooden  oorer  aad  thick  olott  orer  all.  If  ellrea  are 
«)ft  at  tlrat,  use  brine  ImmedUlelj  aftar  lye  Instead  of  trash  water 
Bemore  any  sllma  or  scam.  w»i«jr. 


YOU  AVUST  USE 


I  REP'SEALLYE 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 

Do  Not  Delay  Vaccinating==Your  herd  is  liable  to 

attack  NOW  and  if  you  delay  vaccinating  until  after  Black  Leg  has  broken 
out  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  5%  loss,  and  as  even  a  \%  loss  will  cost  more 
than  vaccinating,  it  pays  to  vaccinate  before  trouble  begins. 

Our  Vaccines  are  tested  on  control  animals  before  placing  on 
the  market  and  they  are  subject  to  exchange  for  fresh  vaccine  if  not  used 
within  six  months  from  date  of  manufacture.    They  have  beeil 

successfully  used  for  three  years  in  the  worst  in- 
fected districts  of  California. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others',  and  the  growth  of 

our  business  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  attests  that  our  products 
and  liberal  methods  are  meeting  with  the  approval  of  stockmen. 

Our  friends  are  among;  those  who  have  hitherto 
used  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

Testimonials. — To  prospective  customers,  who  desire  references, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them.  WE  CAN  ALSO  REFER  TO 
STOCKMEN  WHO  HAVE  REVACCINATED  WITH  OUR  VACCINE 
AFTER  UNSATISFACTORY  TRIAL  OF  FOREIGN  AND  OTHER 
VACCINES. 

PRICES    OF"    black:    L-EG  \/MCCIISEi 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   tl  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  60 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete  for  using  single  and  double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case   3  00 
TERMS.— Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products.  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

4II>  413  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

SEP  PS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Trees. 

French  Prune  on  Almond  Root. 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root. 

Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach 
and  Myrobolan  Root. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catilogne,  Beantl- 
luUy  lUuitrated,  Free  by  Mall. 


Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomelos. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  APRICOTS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  ETC. 

Fall  Aggortment— ISest  Quality. 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
ORNAMENTALS 

In  FxteDglve  Variety- 

OUR  SEED'4  awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 
at  Paris  Exposition.   Correspondence  solicited. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 
419-421  SANSOME  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 


-OF- 


FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES.  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
PLUMS,    PRUNES,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root. 

MY  STOCK  IS  EXTRA  FINE. 

Send    for  F»rlces! 

J.  T.  BOOUE.     .     MARYSVILLE,  CAL 

(THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  FUTURE.) 

tilTFon 

APRICOT. 

Vigorous  Grower.  Large.  Fine 
Flavor  and  Color.     Sure  Bearer. 

 GROWN  AND  FOR  SALE  B¥  

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW,  Hanford,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


DO 

NOW. 

liend  right  away  for 
NEW  CATALOGUE 

just  off  the  press  and  the 
best  I've  ever  seen;  36 
pages  and  high  art  cover. 
Shows  more  and  tells  more 
about  saccessful  Citrus 
Tree  planting  than  any 
similar  book. 

Describes  different  sorts; 
tells  where  to  plant  and 
^1  why:  shows  best  methods 
of  planting  and  caring  for 
each  variety. 

sent  FBBB  If  jou  men- 
tion this  paper. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

I         San  Dlmas,  California. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

Largest  G&n&r&l  INursery  Stock 
on  thi&  Ooast. 


Phylloxera-Resisting 
Qrape  Cuttings  and  Plants— 

RIF*ARIA 

Address  BUSH  &  SONS, 

BUSHBEBG,  MO. 


THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  GOOD  REASONS  WHY  WE  OUGHT  TO  SELL  YOtI 

Your  Trees  for  1901-02 

We  have  the  finest  stock  we've  ever  grown. 

Our  three  nurseries  and  the  experimental  farms  cover 
800  acres.  One  nursery  for  Citrus  Trees,  another  for 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees.  The  third  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Olives  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 

><>0<K><K>0<K><K><><>X>CKK><>0<KK^^ 

H^F? F^F^ f    Write  for  a  copy  of  the  new  96-page 
=   Catalogue.    It's  full  of  information.  ^ 

(><><K><><>0<><>0<H>00<><><><>0 

We  have  a  large,  thrifty  stock  of  the  new  Calimyrna 
Fig  Trees.  Calimyrna  Figs  took  a  QOLD  MEDAL  AT 
BUFFALO  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ, 

P.  O.  BOX  L  RRESINO,  C/\L. 

Bstabllshed  1S7S. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

DECIDUOUS, 

CIXRUS, 

ORIN/\mEINX/\L  TREES. 

GR/\F»E  VINES. 

Specialty    of    BE  INCH  GRAF^TTIING 
on    Resistant  Stock. 

Write   for    price    list   and   booklet   on   fully  tested 
Resistant  VAInes. 

We   have  grown   150%   in   three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED    IQ  V  O . 


ISO  IRRIGATIOIN. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.w.  beli. 

THB    LBADINQ   NURSBRYMBN   OP   NORTHBRN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


FRUIT    PICKING  BASKET 


WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME. 


PRICE,  $1.25  EACH;  THREE  FOR  $3.25. 


For  Sale  by  the  liOOMIS  FRUIT  COMPANY,  LOOMIS,  PLACJBK  CODNTY,  CAL. 
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OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

APPLE  AND  BARTLETT  PEAR 

One  year  old,  5  to  7  feet,  grown  on 
whole  roots.    NO  FINER  STOCK. 

Loganberry  and  Himalaya  Giant  Blackberry 
One-year-old  vines  and  rooted  tips. 

R.  P.  BACHUS,  LAKBPORT,  CALIPORMA. 


Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  in  the  State.   Grafting  wood  in  quantities  at 
5c  per  foot.   Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Balldlne,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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GOOD  ROOTS 


m  HL.  E 
TREES 
GROW/! 


FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES 

Produce  the  best  rooted  trees 
in  the  State. 


WRITE   FOR   PRICK  LIST. 


T.  J.  TRUE,    -    Forestville,  Cal. 


NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 

Summer,         Autumn.  Winter. 

Marjorle  Hay  Hay's  Mideeason  General  Oarrington 
Climax  Mona  Hay  Cliffs  Seedling 

Sharp's  Early  John  Sharp  Sharp's  Late  Red 

Lord  Wolseley     Sharp's  Nonsuch 
Willie  Sharp  Taupabe 
Carlton 

These  varieties  are  all  t/nnd:  equal  to  Blbston 
Pippin,  Gravenslein,  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  well- 
hnown  kinds.  They  are  not  "seedlings,"  but 
grafted  trees  on  Northern  Spy  stocks,  and  perfectly 
blight  proof.  Prompt  orders  necessary. 

Price  $1.00  per  tree.    The  set  for  $10.00.     Scions  50 
cents  a  foot  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 
Distributing  Agents:  Address  Dept.  B. 

J.  \A/.  Vl/RENIV  CO..  L^td. 
515-517-519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TRIUMPH  and 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERTA— SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

JAPAHESE  PERSIMMOHS. 


:  WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  : 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co., 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


THE  LARQEbT   SAFEST  «(.  MOST  RELIABLE 

.Sjilkm  -vM??-  Oregon 


50.000  Apricot  on  apricot  root 
in  our  nurseries  at  Santa  Paula, 
California. 

Immense  »to  kg  o<  apple,  pear, 
plum,  peac,h  and  apricot  In  our 
Salem,  Oregon,  nurseries. 

Oranges  and  lemons  In  our 
nurseries  at  Santa  Paula,  Los 
Aniteles  and  Pomona.  California 

Our  trees  are  celebrated  for 
their  perfect  system  of  roots 
The  best  rooted  trees  in  the 
world,  Buy  the  best  trees—our 
trees;  they  are  cheapest  In  the 
end 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  free 
It  you  mention  this  piper. 


CALirORMIA  HEADQARTERS 

SACRAMtnrO,  CALIF. 
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BUFFALO  PUTS  SPRING  TOOTH 
HARROW. 


ACME  PULVERIZER. 


BUFFALO  PITTS  SPIKE  TOOTH 
HARROW. 


BENICIAJHANCOCK  ROTARY  DISC  PLOW. 


NO.  1  GEM  SEEDER. 


DOWAGIAC  DISC  DRILL. 


NEW  PEERLESS  PLOW. 


BENICIA  ROAD  OR  GRADING  PLOW. 


BAKER  &  HAmiLXON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,     SACRAMENTO,      LOS  ANGELES,      PORTLAND,  OR. 


SHAW'S 
Reversible 


IMPROVED 
Gang  Plow. 


FEATUPES  AND  ADVANTAQES  OF  THESE  PLOWS  ARE: 

OUR  PATENT  FRONT  CRANK  AXLE  AND  DRAFT  BAR  prevents 
clogging  with  trash  between  front  plow  and  furrow  wheel,  as  the  clear- 
ance space  is  much  greater. 

OUR  HITCH  is  made  of  a  heavy  rod,  running  from  draft  bar  back  to  cen- 
ter of  plow  frame,  which  holds  the  plow  perfectly  true  to  its  work.  It 
is  much  closer  than  on  the  old  stvle,  which  insures  lighter  draft. 

OUR  PATENT  ADJUSTING  LEVER  attached  to  front  crank  axles  en- 
ables the  driver  to  adjust  depth  of  plow  without  stopping  team. 

OUR  NEW  STYLE  PATENT  SHIFTING  LEVER  — Adjustment  made 
with  the  plow  in  motion ;  most  convenient  and  effective  in  use. 

OUR  NEW  PATENT  REVERSIBLE  REAR  LEVER  is  adjustable  to 
either  the  land  or  furrow.  When  the  land  is  foul  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  lever  that  can  be  adjusted  to  make  the  wheel  run  in  a  furrow,  which 
prevents  clogging. 

—PATENTED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


NOW  READY 
FOR  DELIVERY. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 


34-36  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
123  N.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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We  arc  the  largfcst  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Haiani  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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Diversity  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

We  alluded  recently  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  in 
agricultural  lines  and  the  panorama  on 
this  page  reinforces  the  earlier  show- 
ing. Nothing  is  more  gratifying  nor 
more  promising  of  prosperity  than  the 
diversity  of  production  which  has  been 
extending  so  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
years.  Think  of  the  vast  region  four 
decades  ago  little  but  a  stock  range  ; 
three  decades  ago,  stock  range  and 
wheat  field  ;  two  decades  ago,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  vast  fruit  interests 
which  one  decade  ago  reached  wonder- 
ful output ;  less  than  a  decade  ago  the 
development  of  the  great  creamery  in- 
terests and  the  multiplication  of  the 
alfalfa  area.  Now  the  San  Joaquin,  as 
a  whole,  is  the  best  illustration  of  diver- 
sity in  production  as  a  cornerstone  of 
production,  except  that  the  same  idea 
is  perhaps  quite  as  forcibly  demon- 
strated on  a  smaller  scale  in  some  of 
the  coast  counties.  But  the  diversi- 
fication of  the  valley,  as  a  whole,  still 
needs  to  be  reduced  to  diversity  on  in- 
dividual farms,  as  far  as  conditions 
warrant,  and  this  is  the  text  of  the 
present  preachment.  How  can  the 
idea  be  better  enforced  than  by  refer- 
ence to  telling  little  scenes  which  are 
grouped  herewith  to  suit  our  purpose 
from  the  systematic  showing  now  being 
made  of  the  valley  by  the  Santa  Fe 
Company  ?  The  first  four  pictures  are 
of  fruits.  The  olive,  which  comes  nearer 


The  Olive  Harvest. 


Heavily  Laden  Prune  Trees. 


Where  the  Almond  is  Profitable. 


Dairy  Stoclt  on  Valley  Pasture. 


Happy  Flocl<s  by  Flowing  Water. 


Hogs  in  Alfalfa. 


Stubble-Fed  Turkey  Crop. 


The  Watermelon  Belt. 

to  being  satisfactory  as  a  bearer  in  the 
San  Joaquin  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  State,  is  shown  fruiting  heavily 
as  a  low  tree,  as  it  ought  to  do.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  prune,  with  its  low, 
spreading  form,  as  shown  in  other 
picture.  The  almond,  like  the  olive,  is 
on  its  good  behavior  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  especially  in  the  Brentwood  dis- 
trict, where  Mr.  O'Hara  showed 
clearly  how  condemned  grain  land  could 
be  made  into  splendid  almond  orchards. 

The  other  group  of  pictures  follow 
live-stock  lines.  This  is  not  the  old 
range  practice;  it  is  live-stock  farm- 
ing, for  every  picture  shows  signs  of 
culture.  The  large  flock  of  sheep  is 
drinking  at  an  irrigation  canal;  the 
Holstein  cows  are  feeding  on  alfalfa  in 
an  enclosed  field  beyond  which  are  or- 
chard trees  as  well  as  native  oaks;  the 
pigs  are  also  deej)  in  alfalfa,  while  the 
turkeys  roam  the  stubble  fields.  In 
all  these  directions  and  many  others 
in  the  animal  industry  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  is  advancing  and  disclosing 
adaptations  and  valleys  which  were  not 
suspected  a  few  years  ago.  But  the 
process  is  only  at  its  beginning.  Irri- 
gation is  extending,  large  grain  fields 
are  being  broken  up  into  small  farms, 
sleepy  towns  are  waking  into  activity 
and  enterprise,  the  new  era  of  progress 
and  development  is  on,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  subscribers  to  the  Pacific 
RuKAL  Press  are  multiplying  at  a  most 
gratifying  rate. 
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The  Week. 

Again  there  has  been  a  generous  rain  northward 
of  Tehachapi,  and,  sunshine  following,  early  winter 
work  is  in  order  everywhere.  The  lengthening  even- 
ings give  opportunity  for  mental  effort  and  recre- 
ation, and  Congress  has  reassembled  to  provide  a 
flow  of  eloquence  which  the  rural  free  delivery  will 
deliver  with  unaccustomed  speed  to  the  firesides  of 
the  country.  With  the  unfolding  grandeur  of  the 
nation  and  the  glowing  terms  which  are  required  to 
characterize  present  greatness  and  future  glory, 
there  ought  to  be  warm  times  on  all  patriotic  hearth- 
stones this  winter.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  the  interests  of  the  agricul- 
turist, at  least  in  the  lines  of  science  underlying  his 
work,  were  never  so  broadly  and  deeply  favored  by 
the  Government  as  at  present,  and  the  President,  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  strongly  approves  several 
issues  and  aspects  for  which  the  West  has  warmly 
contended,  and  to  which  we  hope  to  find  opportunity 
for  later  comment.  Surely  things  are  moving  rapidly 
nowadays.  ^ 

Wheat  has  been  upon  the  up-grade,  improvements 
both  on  spot  and  options.  Six  full  and  part  cargoes 
of  wheat  have  gone  out  and  four  of  barley,  the  two 
aggregating  about  22,000  tons,  valued  at  about 
$430,000.  Barley  prices  are  steady,  but  futures  are 
a  little  improved.  Oats  are  firm  but  not  active,  nor 
are  receipts  large,  so  that  sellers  are  favored.  Corn 
is  the  same  as  before.  Beans  are  a  shade  easier,  but 
no  change  in  price,  except  perhaps  in  forced  sales. 
Limas  are  going  a  little  lower  than  formierly  held. 
Bran  is  lower  and  weak.  Hay  is  quiet  and  un- 
changed. Trade  is  small,  as  weather  does  not  favor 
deliveries.  Beef  is  stationary,  mutton  a  little  higher, 
while  hogs  are  lower,  ic  to  \c,  arrivals  being  freer 
both  here  and  at  the  East.  Butter  is  weak  and 
lower  and  slow  of  sale.  Cheese  has  been  lowered  by 
the  Exchange,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  good  demand 
and  no  surplus  supply.  Eggs  are  falling— a  drop  of 
7*c  on  fancy  during  the  week.  Poultry  has  been 
rather  quiet,  and  though  fancy  has  brought  full 
prices  there  has  been  a  shading  on  the  whole..  Pota- 
toes are  slow  and  onions  have  improved — about  25c 
per  cental.  Fine  apples  and  pears  are  still  scarce 
and  selling  well.  Oranges  are  lower,  arrivals  being 
free.  Strictly  fancy  lemons  are  held  higher,  but 
common  stock  is  going  as  before.  Dried  fruit  is  do- 
ing fairly  in  a  jobbing  way.  In  prunes  very  large 
sales  have  been  made — in  fact  it  is  supposed  that  the 
old  stock  of  the  Prune  Association  has  been  closed 
out.  This  year's  prunes  are  more  stiffly  held,  but 
buyers  do  not  readily  respond  to  advance.  Honey 
shipments  to  Europe  are  about  3G5  cases.  Hop 
buyers  are  talking  11c  for  choice  hops.  The  wool 
market  is  quiet. 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


The  twenty-sixth  general  convention  of  California 
fruit  growers  assembled  promptly  in  this  city  on 
Tuesday  morning.  As  anticipated,  the  meeting  from 
the  start  was  spirited,  the  attendance  was  ample, 
the  arrangements  for  the  meeting  very  good,  and 
the  environment  of  horticultural  products  and  appli- 
ances very  interesting  and  appropriate.  After  an 
appropriate  invocation  of  the  divine  blessing  Mayor 
Phelan  warmly  welcomed  the  convention  to  the  city. 
Prof.  Wickson  was  chosen  vice-president  and  the 
meeting  was  formally  open.  Of  course,  the  presi- 
dency of  the  convention  was  held  by  Hon.  Ellwood 
Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he 
has  rendered  such  distinguished  service  in  promotion 
of  fruit  growing  interests  by  his  dignified  and  dis- 
criminating leadership  of  public  assemblies,  and  by 
his  suggestive  addresses  upon  such  occasions,  that 
his  continuance  in  the  place  of  honor  at  the  great 
conventions  is  looked  forward  to  with  general  expec- 
tancy and  approval.  Under  such  favoring  auspices, 
then,  this  year's  convention  began  its  work. 

The  opening  address  of  President  Cooper  was,  as 
usual,  carefully  thought  out  and  very  pointed  and 
pertinent  in  his  suggestions.  He  alluded  first  to  the 
welcome  fact  that  during  the  current  year  there  had 
been  experienced  greater  prosperity  in  the  fruit  in- 
dustry than  for  years  past.  Citrus  fruits  brought 
better  prices  this  year  than  for  several  years  past. 
Walnuts  were  high  and  there  was  a  good  market  for 
lemons,  although  the  prices  were  somewhat  de- 
pressed, because  of  excessive  importations.  With  all 
the  prosperity  of  the  past  year,  still  the  fruit  indus- 
try has  not  met  with  the  desired  measure  of  success, 
because  of  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  marketing.  He  hoped  that  the  great 
problem  of  marketing  would  be  determined  by  the 
shippers  arriving  at  some  decisive  line  of  action. 
This  hope  was  evidently  shared  by  the  convention,  as 
was  shown  by  the  earnest  speeches  made  as  these 
matters  came  to  be  specially  considered. 

Another  of  President  Cooper's  forcible  paragraphs 
was  concerning  the  newer  aspects  of  the  insect  war- 
fare. In  spite  of  the  great  efficiency  of  spraying 
materials  and  machinery,  he  held  that  still  the  fruit 
pests  are  costing  the  growers  $300,000  a  year.  He 
strongly  urged  that  the  State  should  make  regular 
and  continuous  appropriations  to  secure  their  exter- 
mination by  means  of  their  natural  enemies.  During 
the  past  thirteen  years  but  $15,000  had  been  ex- 
pended by  the  State  in  this  direction,  yet  millions 
had  thereby  been  saved  to  the  growers.  The  experts 
whom  California  has  occasionally  employed,  and  who 
have  made  such  strikingly  valuable  importations  of 
beneficial  insects,  have  been  taken  from  our  service 
by  other  governments,  which  paid  them  high  salaries. 
We  have  only  worked  intermittingly  and  under  dis- 
advantages pertaining  to  this  fact.  There  should  be 
an  established  policy  of  the  State  to  advance  this 
work  liberally  in  the  interests  of  the  fruit  growers. 

President  Cooper  also  made  forcible  allusions  to 
other  matters  which  he  included  in  his  final  summary 
of  recommendations  as  follows: 

First — That  we  request  an  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000  from  the  next  Legislature  to  be  expended  in 
securing  parasites  destructive  to  insect  pests. 

Second — That  we  work  for  improvement  of  our 
fruit  quarantine  laws. 

Third — That  we  urge  amending  and  improving  the 
pure-food  laws. 

Fourth — That  growers  unite  to  secure  the  removal 
of  the  obelisk,  "Cleopatra's  Needle,"  to  Golden  Gate 
Park. 

Fifth — That  we  send  a  commission  and  an  exhibit  to 
St.  Louis  in  1903. 

The  importance  of  the  above  suggestions  appears 
on  their  statement — except,  perhaps,  that  relating 
to  Cleopatra's  needle.  Last  year  Mr.  Cooper  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  fruit  of  an  extinct 
civilization  should  be  rescued  from  the  cruel  New 
York  climate  where  it  is  rapidly  disintegrating,  and 
will  ere  long  be  destroyed.  To  bring  it  to  the  de- 
lightful bright,  dry  air  of  California,  would  be  to 
restore  it  to  climatic  conditions  like  those  which  have 
for  thousands  of  years  maintained  it  and  preserve 
the  valuable  relic  for  the  contemplation  of  future 
generations.     The  same  act  would  be  a  demonstra- 


tion to  the  world  of  the  characters  of  the  California 
climate.  As  the  authorities  of  San  Francisco,  to 
whom  the  project  was  commended  by  last  year's  con- 
vention, have  done  nothing,  Mr.  Cooper  suggested 
that  other  California  cities  be  urged  to  take  it  up. 

The  present  confident  and  hopeful  condition  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  interests,  as  a  whole,  is  exhibited  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  convention,  and  it  should  be 
a  stimulus  to  further  effort  to  plant  wisely  in  the 
right  soils  and  locations  and  to  make  more  deter- 
mined effort  to  triumph  over  difficulties  in  marketing 
which  can  be  done  by  properly  acting  upon  the  com- 
munity of  interest,  which  should  be  recognized  and 
acted  upon  by  the  growers.  A  very  definite  state- 
ment made  at  the  convention  was  included  in  the 
report  of  Col.  H.  Weinstock  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
and  Shippers'  Association,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  those  contemplating  fruit  planting  will  be 
cheered  by  it.  The  following  are  the  most  significant 
points  in  Col.  Weinstock's  report : 

Cherries.— The  crop  of  cherries  durmg  the  past 
season  in  California  was  very  light,  there  being  less 
than  half  as  many  carloads  sent  East  during  the  sea- 
son just  closed  than  in  that  of  one  year  ago.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  was  generally  good — in  fact,  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  preceding  season — and  excel- 
lent prices  were  realized. 

Peaches. — California  had  a  very  good  crop  of 
peaches,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  over  500 
more  carloads  were  sent  East  during  the  last  season 
than  in  that  preceding  it.  While  early  peaches  re- 
alized fine  prices,  not  until  the  latter  part  of  August, 
when  a  tremendous  crop  of  Eastern  peaches  was 
marketed,  did  a  "slump"  occur.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Salways  and  a  few  of  the  later  varieties, 
splendid  prices  prevailed  on  peaches,  netting  very 
satisfactory  returns. 

Plums  and  Prunes. — A  fair  to  light  crop  of  plums 
and  prunes  only  was  harvested,  the  output  of  these 
being  nearly  20%  less  than  the  preceding  year. 
Owing  to  the  marvelous  fine  prices  ruling  on  Califor- 
nia plums  and  prunes  during  the  entire  season,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  very  nearly  everything  obtainable 
under  this  head  was  shipped  East,  with  satisfactory 
results.  . 

Pears.— The  pear  crop  of  the  State  was  an  aver- 
age one,  although  the  records  show  a  falling  off  of 
about  600  cars  as  compared  with  the  shipments  of 
last  year,  the  crop  of  which,  however,  was  unusually 
large.  The  prices  obtained  for  good  pears  were  par- 
ticularly satisfactory,  there  being  no  "slump"  or 
weakness  in  the  Bartlett  pear  market  at  any  time 
during  the  season. 

Grapes. — The  State  produced  an  average  crop  of 
grapes.  The  shipping  records  will  show  an  increase 
of  over  150  cars  for  Eastern  shipment.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  due  to  a  larger  crop,  but  more  directly 
to  climatic  conditions,  the  weather  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  season  being  particularly  favorable 
for  grape  shipments,  permitting  growers  to  move 
nearly  their  entire  crop — as  one  grower  expressed 
it,  "  Shipping  everything  down  to  the  roots."  The 
prices  on  grapes  were  also  good. 

Apples.— A  large  crop  of  apples  was  produced, 
which  has  been  going  forward  for  some  time,  and  is 
still  actively  rolling.  Owing  to  a  light  Eastern  crop 
the  demand  from  that  section  has  been  brisk.  The 
entire  apple  crop  of  the  State  will  be  moved  at  very 
satisfactory  prices,  and  in  advance  of  previous  sea- 
sons. Over  1000  carloads  will  go  forward  from  the 
Watsonville  section  alone  during  the  present  season, 
showing  an  increase  of  100%  over  last  year's  ship- 
ments. 

There  is  room  for  further  development  of  markets 
for  California  fresh  fruits.  This  matter,  however, 
rests  largely  with  the  transportation  companies.  If 
they  will  deliver  to  Chicago  in  six  days,  and  to  At- 
lantic points  in  nine  or  ten  days,  it  will  insure  the 
arrival  of  fruit  in  a  condition  to  permit  of  its  reship- 
ment  in  less  than  carload  lots  to  minor  points.  The 
fruit  must,  therefore,  be  consumed  at  the  point  of 
arrival,  thus  limiting  the  possibilities  for  developing 
newer  and  smaller  markets.  This  fact  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  railroad  authorities, 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  make  every  effort  to  give 
the  necessary  service  needed  to  secure  the  broadest 
results  for  the  sale  of  California  fresh  fruits. 

On  the  whole,  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  favor- 
able years  in  the  history  of  the  California  fruit  indus- 
try. The  results  cannot  but  have  added  very  much 
to  the  value  of  California  fruit  lands,  and  to  have  in- 
spired the  fruitgrowers  with  more  courage  and  hope 
in  the  future. 

With  the  growing  experience  and  higher  judgment 
that  is  being  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  grower  in 
the  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  packing  and 
the  marketing  of  his  crop,  the  outlook  was  never 
brighter  for  the  future  of  the  California  green  fruit 
industry. 

Further  contributions  to  the  spirit  of  optimism 
were  made  in  the  essays  of  Mr.  I.  H.  Thomas  on  the 
"Fruit  Outlook  of  the  San  Joaquin, "  and  by  Judge 
W.  H.  Aiken  of  Santa  Cruz  on  the  "  Outlook  for  the 
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Prune  Industry."  Both  these  essays  were  very  hope- 
ful and  will  soon  find  place  in  our  colunans. 

The  discussions  in  the  convention  on  the  subject  of 
co-operative  marketing  were  very  spirited  and 
pointed.  The  leader  was  Mr.  A.  H.  Naftzger,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange,  who 
drew  very  important  lessons  from  the  success  of  the 
organization  which  he  represents.  Mr.  Isador 
Jacobs  of  San  Francisco  followed  a  similar  line — both 
speakers  insisting  that  nothing  short  of  aggressive 
work  on  the  part  of  producers  to  sell  fruit  by  their 
own  agents  and  to  push  them  into  all  avenues  of  con- 
sumption which  can  be  possibly  opened,  would  meet 
the  present  condition  of  the  output  or  make  way  for 
its  increase.  These  matters  we  shall  have  to  take 
up  in  fuller  detail  at  a  later  time.  The  convention 
was  clearly  in  strong  support  of  the  views  expressed. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Better  Irrigation  Facilities  Needed. 

To  THE  Editor: — Thank  you  for  your  suggestions 
in  answer  to  my  previous  question  (see  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press,  November  2)  regarding  the  condition  of 
some  of  my  fruit  trees.  The  cracking  open  was  due 
to  drought,  as  you  said.  Since  the  rains  those  partly 
affected  have  come  on  nicely.  I  bought  this  orchard 
last  spring,  consisting  of  trees  of  all  ages,  from  one 
year  up  to  ten  years.  But  they  are  mostly  young. 
There  was  trouble  about  irrigation.  Other  fruit 
growers  said  it  would  not  kill  the  trees  to  go  with- 
out water  this  year.  It  would  merely  be  a  loss  of  a 
year's  growth.  The  trees  had  had  a  scant  supply  of 
water  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  considering  that 
some  orchards  are  grown  without  irrigation,  depend- 
ing entirely  on  cultivation,  I  resolved  to  try  cultivat- 
ing my  orchard  well  without  irrigation.  If  the  same 
plan  were  carried  out  for  next  year,  what  do  you 
think  would  be  the  result  ?  If  I  intended  to  give  up 
irrigating,  would  it  be  better  to  slacken  the  water 
supply  gradually  or  otherwise  ?  Would  not  the  trees 
be  benefited  by  spraying  ?  What  kind  of  a  spray 
should  I  use  and  when  ?  I  find  on  reading  your  book 
on  California  fruits  a  reference  to  water  wheels. 
Can  you  give  me  some  suggestions  with  regard  to 
getting  mine  in  working  order  ?  The  supply  ditch  is 
about  100  feet  below  the  land.  There  has  been  a 
wheel  in  the  ditch  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  force 
pump.  The  water  is  in  this  way  forced  through  pip- 
ing into  a  raised  tank.  The  trouble  has  been  that  the 
water,  being  constantly  very  muddy,  wears  out  the 
leathers  in  the  pump  very  fast,  so  that  they  need  to 
be  renewed  every  few  days,  and  the  pumping  is  not 
fast  enough,  so  we  do  not  get  our  share  of  water.  It 
seems  that  the  wheel  should  be  larger.  Do  you  know 
of  any  pump  without  leathers  that  could  be  used  in 
such  a  place,  and  what  sized  wheel  would  be  re- 
quired ? — Orchardist,  Auburn. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  you  will  not  find  your 
fruit  trees  satisfactory  unless  you  secure  a  better 
irrigation  supply.  Even  if  the  trees  should  make 
fair  growth  when  not  in  fruit,  the  extra  draft  upon 
the  moisture  in  the  maturing  of  the  crop  of  fruit 
would  bring  the  trees  into  distress,  so  that  they 
could  not  prepare  satisfactory  fruit  buds  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  even  if  greater  injury  were  not  done. 
Whether  they  need  spraying  or  not  depends  on 
whether  they  are  infested  with  any  3ort  of  insect  or 
fungus  which  is  injuring  them.  This  can  only  be  told 
by  examination.  The  water  wheels  mentioned  in  the 
irrigation  chapter  in  "California  Fruits"  are  not 
wheels  to  run  pumps,  but  wheels  to  lift  water  and 
pour  it  out  into  the  flume  leading  to  the  place  where 
it  is  to  be  used.  Of  course,  this  can  only  be  done 
when  the  water  is  to  be  given  only  a  short  lift.  To 
lift  water  in  any  adequate  supply  100  feet,  you  will 
need  better  pumping  arrangements  than  you  men" 
tion  in  your  letter.  There  are  pumps  with  metal 
valves  which  would  be  more  durable  than  leathers. 
One  way  to  ascertain  what  you  want  would  be  to 
make  inquiry  in  your  neighborhood  about  the  me- 
chanics who  are  well  informed  in  pump  rigging,  and 
then  consult  them  as  to  what  you  should  do  and  the 
best  appliances  to  use.  It  is  impossible  to  advise 
you  merely  on  the  basis  of  such  description  as  you 
could  give  in  a  letter.  ^ 

Swellings  on  Quince  Leaf  Stems. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  twig  from  a  pine- 
apple quince  tree.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  curious 
excrescences  are  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  ?  Is  it 
some  freak  of  nature  or  has  some  insect  been  re- 
sponsible ?  The  tree  is  otherwise  vigorous,  and  this 
year  bore  for  the  first  time  several  magnificent 
quinces.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  Burbank  quince 
was  the  appearance  last  spring  of  several  singular 


clusters  composed  of  flower  petals  and  green  leaves. 
Is  this  a  characteristic  of  this  variety  ?  Have  taken 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  continuously  since  the 
early  '70s,  and  would  feel  lost  without  it. — G.  E.  D., 
Napa. 

The  swelling  of  the  leaf  stalks  sent  are  not  uncom- 
mon. It  may  be  due  to  a  superabundance  of  elabor- 
ated sap,  which  seems  to  go  to  the  leaves  when  there 
is  not  enough  fruit  to  take  it  up.  The  little  pro- 
tuberances have  the  same  flavor  as  the  fruit,  and 
when  they  grow  large  have  the  same  color  and  odor. 
It  is  evidently  not  a  disease.  It  is  usually  found  on 
young,  thrifty  trees.  The  abnormal  blossom  which 
includes  petals  is  also  a  result  of  excessive  vegeta- 
tive vigor.  It  appears  on  rose  bushes  and  other 
plants,  but  seldom  abundantly  enough  to  cause  com- 
plaint. 

Empty  Walnuts. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  a  half  dozen  English  wal- 
nuts. Will  you  please  write  and  tell  me  why  the  nuts 
did  not  fill  out  ?  The  tree  is  large,  fine  and  thrifty, 
and  has  the  same  care  as  the  others  in  the  row.  It 
has  borne  well  for  two  years,  but  the  nuts  are  all  like 
the  sample  I  send  you. — Reader,  Riverside  county. 

We  do  not  find  any  indication  of  disease  which 
might  account  for  the  failure  of  the  kernel  to  develop. 
If  other  trees  develop  good  kernels  under  the  same 
conditions  that  this  one  fails,  it  is  in  all  probability 
due  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  growth  habit  of  the 
variety.  This  occurs  occasionally  and  there  is  no 
remedy  for  it.  The  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
graft  over  the  tree  with  scions  from  another  tree 
which  you  find  to  be  satisfactory. 

Value  of  Chicken  Manure. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  been  told  that  chicken  ma- 
nure, if  free  from  ashes  and  other  foreign  matter, 
sells  for  $30  per  barrel.  I  am  positive  that  this  is  an 
error,  for  if  it  were  true  it  would  pay  better  to  raise 
chickens  for  their  manure  than  for  their  eggs.  Will 
you  please  state  in  your  columns  whether  chicken 
manure  has  any  value  at  all,  and,  if  so,  what  ?  Also 
whether  there  is  any  market  for  it  in  California  ? — 
A  Subscriber,  Sunol  Glen,  Cal. 

The  estimate  of  value  given  is  a  ridiculous  exag- 
geration. Analyses  show  that  fresh  hen  manure  is 
sometimes  worth  $4.50  per  ton.  Dried,  it  is  worth 
more,  because  of  the  evaporation  of  a  worthless 
weight  of  moisture.  It  is  comparable  in  value  with 
sheep  manure,  which,  when  air  dry,  has  risen  to  a 
value  of  $14  per  ton,  though  an  average  valuation 
would  be  nearer  $10.  All  animal  manures  vary  in 
value  according  to  the  feeding  of  the  animals  and 
the  care  given  the  manure  to  prevent  losses  by  leach- 
ing or  fermentation.  There  is  a  market  in  the  fruit 
growing  and  gardening  districts  for  all  good  manures, 
but  the  customer  has  to  be  personally  sought  for. 

Peculiar  Markings  on  Apples  and  Pears. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  you  some  apples  and  pears 
which  have  some  peculiar  light  brown  markings  on 
the  skin.  Sometimes  they  are  patches,  but  often  the 
marking  forms  a  regular  ring  around  the  fruit; 
sometimes  near  one  end:  sometimes  like  a  belt 
around  the  center.  When  the  pears  are  dried  the 
mark  remains  a  brown  color  while  the  rest  of  the 
skin  becomes  translucent.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  ? — 
Grower,  Anderson. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  find  any  agency 
which  would  accomplish  the  disfigurement  of  the 
fruit.  In  order  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
observation  must  be  made  earlier  in  the  season,  and 
it  might  then  be  possible  to  determine  whether  the 
injury  comes  from  frost,  which  on  some  accounts 
seems  a  likely  cause  of  the  trouble,  or  whether  it 
may  be  due  to  some  other  agency,  which  might  then 
be  discovered.  If  you  should  maintain  interest 
enough  in  the  subject  to  watch  the  apples  and  pears 
early  in  their  growth,  and  could  send  us  specimens 
which  seem  to  be  going  this  way,  we  will  make  a 
careful  effort  to  demonstrate  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  ^   

Apples  on  Pear  Stock. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  six  Winter  Nelis  pear 
trees,  about  ten  years  old,  which  I  wish  to  graft  over 
into  apples  and  crabs.  Would  it  be  practicable  to 
graft  in  the  limbs  about  6  or  8  feet  from  the  ground, 
using  limbs  about  2  to  2J  inches  in  diameter  ? — 
L.  G.  D.  S.,  Sonoma  county. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  experience 
that  apple  grafts  on  pear  stock  are  not  permanently 
satisfactory,  though  they  may  grow  for  a  time  and 
even  bear  fruit  in  some  cases.  We,  therefore,  do  not 


advise  you  to  do  the  work  proposed  as  a  commercial 
venture.  If  you  do  wish  to  experiment,  however, 
set  the  grafts  in  the  smaller  limbs,  as  you  describe, 
and  not  in  larger  wood. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


I^eport  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endint^ 
December  2.  1901. 

Albxandbr  McAdib,  Forecast  Offlcial  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  temperature  has  been  above  normal  during  the 
week.  Heavy  rain  has  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  valley, 
in  some  places  amounting'  to  over  2  inches.  Conditions 
have  been  favorable  for  grass  and  early  sown  grain, 
but  the  heavy  rainfall  retarded  farm  work  in  some  sec- 
tions. Plowing  and  grain  sowing  will  be  resumed  in  a 
few  days  if  fair  weather  prevails.  Early  sown  grain  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  was  never  in  better  condition  at 
this  date.  Green  feed  has  made  rapid  growth  and  is 
abundant  in  all  sections.  Stock  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Orchards  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  rain. 
Orange  picking  and  shipping  are  in  progress. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Unusually  warm  weather  has  prevailed  in  all  sections, 
accompanied  by  heavy  fogs  and  rain  toward  the  close  of 
the  week.  The  rainfall  in  the  central  and  northern  dis- 
tricts has  been  heavy,  some  places  reporting  nearly  3 
inches,  and  retarded  farm  work.  In  the  southern  coun- 
ties the  precipitation  was  considerably  lighter,  but  suf- 
ficient to  soften  the  soil  for  cultivation,  and  plowing  will 
soon  be  resumed  in  all  places.  Early  sown  grain  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  growing  rapidly.  Green  feed  is 
unusually  abundant  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 
Alfilerilla  is  reported  10  inches  high  in  the  vicinity  of 
Peachland.  Lettuce  and  young  onions  are  being  mar- 
keted. Tree  planting  is  progressing  and  orchards  are  in 
good  condition.    Orange  shipments  continue. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  generally  warm 
and  cloudy  through  the  day,  with  cool  nights  and  heavy 
fogs.  Rain  has  fallen  through  the  valley,  greatly  bene- 
fiting growing  crops  and  softening  the  soil  for  cultiva- 
tion. Early  sown  grain  continues  in  excellent  condition 
and  green  feed  is  abundant.  The  wheat  acreage  will 
probably  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  last  year. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly.  Vineyard 
work  has  been  delayed  by  continued  warm  weather. 
Orchards  are  in  good  condition.  Orange  picking  is 
nearly  completed;  the  yield  and  quality  are  very  good. 
The  orange  groves  in  the  vicinity  of  Reedley  will  be  in- 
creased during  the  coming  season. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  generally 
clear  and  warm,  with  unusually  heavy  fogs  at  night 
along  the  coast.  No  rain  has  fallen,  but  the  heavy  fogs 
have  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  vegetation  and  have 
saved  irrigation  water.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  pro- 
gressing slowly,  owing  to  lack  of  rain.  Early  sown  grain 
is  in  good  condition  and  green  feed  is  plentiful.  Pota- 
toes are  not  doing  well  in  Orange  county,  and  blight  is 
showing  in  some  places.  The  second  crop  of  raisin 
grapes  in  San  Diego  county  is  nearly  ready  for  delivery 
to  packing  houses.  Oranges  are  in  good  condition  and 
prospects  are  good  for  a  heavy  crop.  Olive  picking  is 
progressing. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Plowing  and  seeding  con- 
tinue, but  the  ground  is  getting  very  dry.  Rain  is 
needed  to  soften  the  soil;  also  for  feed  and  early  sown 
grain.  Orange  shipping  is  progressing;  splitting  con- 
tinues; crop  lighter  than  last  year. 

Eureka  Summary.  —  Abnormally  warm  and  rainy 
weather  during  the  past  week.  Plowing,  seeding  and 
farm  work  are  generally  suspended.  Feed  was  never 
better;  stock  are  in  excellent  condition. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M. 
Wednesday,  December  4,  1901,  are  from  ofiQcial  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALirORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Raln- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  J 

Average    Seasonal  | 
Rainfall  to  Date....  | 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum    Tempera-  j 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  | 

1.82 

13  03 

15.41 

10.92 

70 

46 

Red  Bluff  

3.43 

9.07 

6  74 

5.73 

66 

48 

1  90 

f,.S9 

6.34 

4.12 

66 

44 

San  Francisco  

1.14 

5.53 

5.85 

6.11 

64 

50 

.40 

2.09 

5.10 

5  03 

76 

46 

Independence  

.35 

1  34 

2,10 

1  83 

66 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

50 

4.44 

9.91 

3.66 

74 

46 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

2.44 

6.79 

2.72 

84 

44 

,00 

.75 

1.73 

1.46 

74 

52 

.00 

.22 

.02 

1.32 

86 

44 

Contributions  Acknowledged. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  desires  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  following  contributions  to  the  relief 
of  the  widow  whose  situation  was  so  pathetically  de- 
scribed in  the  article  "The  White  Slave"  on  page 
334  of  our  issue  of  Nov.  23: 

A.  Block,  Santa  Clara  810 

Cash,  Menlo  Park   2 

John  J.  Booth,  Hay  wards   5 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Santa  Clara  Vine  Disease,  and  Other  A\atters. 

To  TUE  Editor: — I  was  glad  to  see  in  your  last  issue 
the  report  of  Professors  Bioletti  and  Twight  on  the 
dying  vineyards  of  Santa  Clara  valley,  as  they  fully 
confirm,  as  your  readers  will  recollect,  what  I  sur- 
mised six  months  ago  was  the  cause,  namely,  starva- 
tion, brought  on  by  different  causes,  which  I  will 
shortly  recapitulate. 

1.  Poor  and  slovenly  preparation  of  soil  and  poor 
planting. 

2.  Phylloxera,  which  has  existed  there  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

3.  Excessive  cropping  during  several  years. 

4.  Neglect  of  cultivation  during  the  years  of  low 
prices. 

5.  No  returns,  always  taking  from  the  vines,  and 
not  giving  to  them. 

6.  Three  years  of  drought,  after  heavy  crops. 

7.  Excessive'and  injudicious  pruning. 

Can  we  be  surprised,  with  all  these  causes  com- 
bined, that  even  the  noble  grape,  the  most  respon- 
sive of  all  plants  to  good  treatment,  should  at  last 
give  up  its  life  in  despair?  The  coming  vineyards  of 
this  State,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  prosperous 
and  paying  industry  of  the  future,  will  have  to  be 
managed  on  different  principles.  Our  grape  growers 
will  have  to  learn  that  vineyards  must  be  planted 
with  greater  care,  with  better  preparation  of  soil; 
that  the  subsoil  plow  is  an  instrument  necessary  on 
most  of  the  soils  ;  that  they  cannot  alwaj's  take,  but 
must  also  give  to  the  vine  the  elements  it  takes  from 
soil  and  air;  that  resistant  vines,  planted  on  suitable 
soil,  are  the  only  foundation  for  a  permanent  vineyard; 
and  that  deep  rooting  vines  can  only  bring  about  this 
result,  but  that  they  all  need  good  cultivation 
throughout  the  summer  to  retain  moisture.  This 
applies  to  all  sections  of  the  State,  not  alone  to  Santa 
Clara,  and  seems  to  me  the  only  true  basis  on  which 
the  industry  can  become  what  it  is  destined  to  be. 

These  are  the  lessons  of  a  life  long  experience  in 
practical  viticulture,  and  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  the 
learned  professors  have  so  fully  confirmed  them.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  Herbemont  was  found 
by  them  among  the  most  resistant  to  all  these  evils, 
as  I  introduced  it  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  has  held 
its  own,  not  only  as  a  good  stock,  but  also  a  pro- 
ducer of  abundant  crops  of  good  grapes  for  white 
wine,  which  some  are  planting  for  direct  fruiting 
even  now.  That  we  have  much  to  learn  in  adapta- 
tion of  varieties  and  stocks  to  soil  and  climate  is  ap- 
parent to  every  one.  That  we  can  learn  much  from 
French  experts  we  also  know;  but  while  it  may  guide 
us  in  the  right  path  we  must  also  follow  home  experi- 
ence for  practical  results. 

Early  or  Late  Pruning  op  Vines. — I  find  a  query 
in  your  columns  about  this.  That  vines  can  be 
pruned  safely  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen;  and 
that  the  cuttings  taken  from  them,  if  well  taken  care 
of,  are  better  than  those  taken  late,  is  a  well  demon- 
strated fact.  Late  pruning  has  been  advocated  as  a 
preventive  of  frost,  but  that  the  vines  lose  a  great 
deal  of  vitality  by  late  bleeding  is  also  well  estab- 
lished. For  years  I  have  followed  a  medium  course 
with  good  results.  I  prune  before  January,  when  the 
sap  is  dormant,  but  prune  longer  than  is  generally 
done  in  this  State.  Instead  of  spurs  of  two  buds  I 
prune  to  four  or  five.  If  the  upper  buds  start  out 
first,  as  they  generally  do,  and  are  hurt  by  frost,  pull 
off  the  frozen  shoots,  and  the  reserve  buds,  as  well  as 
those  from  the  lower  buds,  will  bring  a  full  crop,  and 
not  exhaust  the  vine  as  much  as  the  bleeding  from 
pruning.  Let  your  correspondent  try  this  and  re- 
port results. 

About  Vine  Ties. — In  your  last  issue  I  noted  two 
questions,  one  "Plants  for  Vine  Tying,"  the  other 
"Phylloxera  in  Fresno,"  which  I  think  I  can  answer 
to  the  satisfaction  of  your  readers.  The  dry  leaves 
of  the  dragon  tree  (Dracoena  insignis)  are  the  best 
material  that  I  know  of  for  tying  grape  vines.  We 
have  used  it  the  last  ten  years  in  our  vineyard.  I 
have  called  attention  to  it  repeatedly,  but  to  no 
avail.  These  leaves  can  be  easily  gathered  in  almost 
any  community,  as  the  tree  is  a  favorite  for  orna- 
mental planting,  and  the  owners  are  generally  glad 
to  get  rid  of  the  leaves.  Soak  them  in  hot  water 
and  then  tear  them  into  strips,  about  five  from  one 
leaf,  and  they  will  be  found  more  pliable,  better  ma- 
terial and  more  durable  than  anything  else.  They 
are  preferable  to  grape  twine  or  any  other  material 
I  know  of.  Phormium  tenax  (New  Zealand  flax)  is 
good,  but  it  does  not  grow  anywhere  except  in 
swampy  locations,  and  it  takes  time  to  establish  it, 
while  the  Dracoena  can  be  had  for  nothing  in  almost 
any  settlement. 

Direct  Producers. — The  next  question,  "Have 
we  any  resistant  vines  which  are  direct  bearers  ?  "  I 
can  answer  with  an  emphatic  "Yes."  The  Lenoir  is 
a  direct  producer  of  a  valuable  red  wine  grape,  deep 
in  color,  and  of  good  quality,  but  especially  for  blend- 
ing with  other  grapes  to  give  the  wine  color  is  it 
valuable.  Twenty  years  of  trial  have  established  its 
claim  as  a  good,  healthy  grower  and  an  abundant 
bearer,  and  old  vines  of  twenty  years'  standing  look 
as  if  they  would  stand  twenty  years  more.    This  is 


home  experience,  and  while  French  authorities  rate 
its  resistance  as  low  as  twelve  in  a  probable  twenty, 
how  do  we  know  that  it  may  not  be  much  higher 
here  ?    It  certainly  promises  it. 

The  Herbemont  is  another  variety,  mentioned  above 
— an  abundant  bearer  of  good-sized  bunches  for  the 
first  crop,  and  a  heavy  second  crop  following.  It 
makes  a  fine  white  wine  of  first  pressing,  and  the 
remainder  can  be  used  for  red  wine.  Both  have 
stood  the  test  of  twenty  years,  are  resistant  enough 
for  me,  and  will,  I  hope,  prove  so  when  I  am  buried 
beneath  California  soil. 

Let  us  profit  from  French  experience  all  we  can, 
but  do  not  let  us  forget  that  our  soil  and  climate  may 
require  and  need  different  varieties.  We  can  follow 
in  their  footsteps,  but  we  have  our  own  path  to 
hew  out.  George  Husmann. 

Napa. 

THE  FIELD. 

Smooth  Talkers  and  Foolish  Hearers. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  find  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  Nov.  23  a  story  called  "The  White  Slave." 
No  doubt  every  humane,  thinking  reader  must  be 
impressed  by  the  amount  of  suffering  depicted  in 
that  struggle  for  life,  ending  in  a  premature  death, 
and  the  charitably  inclined  may  even  take  an  active 
interest  in  it  for  the  sake  of  the  wife  and  children  ; 
but,  apart  from  that,  one  cannot  help  reaching  the 
following  conclusions: 

Extortionate  Land  Prices. — The  man  was  fool- 
ish. It  was  not  because  he  was  buncoed  in  buying 
land  worth,  perhaps,  $10  or  $15  an  acre  for  $80. 
Coming  from  Nebraska,  of  course  he  knew  nothing 
about  California  land  prices,  local  conditions  or  pos- 
sibilities. But  he  was  foolish  because,  after  living 
four  or  five  years  on  his  land,  he  did  not  realize  that 
he  was  a  slave  and  should  abandon  everything  in  or- 
der to  become  free.  If  he  was,  as  "Eliza"  says,  a 
stronger  and  more  zealousl.y  active  man  than  usual, 
he  could  have  found  steady  employment  at  good 
wages  easily  enough.  Evidently  he  let  his  sentiment 
get  the  better  of  his  brains  by  cherishing  illusions 
about  the  future  value  of  his  home  which  were  bound 
to  vanish  in  air,  and  resulted  in  suicide. 

A  Wide  Warning. — Secondly,  is  there  not  in  the 
death  knell  of  that  poor,  foolish  man  a  sound  of  warn- 
ing which  should  reverberate  through  the  whole  of 
our  glorious  State  from  north  to  south  ?  A  real  es- 
tate boom  may  bring  a  fortune  to  a  few;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  reaction  cripples  a  community  for  a  decade. 
No  permanent,  healthy  growth  can  result  from  in- 
flated values,  and,  consequently,  any  attempt  to  hold 
and  sell  land  at  fancy  prices  is  a  detriment  for  the 
present  and  a  danger  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  said  that  California  is 
attracting  many  settlers  from  the  Eastern  States, 
and  that  the  low  transportation  rates  for  colonists 
induce  thousands  to  come  and  investigate  our  oppor- 
tunities. I  consider  it  a  public  duty  for  boards  of 
trade,  our  agricultural  press  in  general,  and  local 
papers  in  particular,  to  furnish  constantly  straight 
and  sound  advice;  to  state,  without  regard  of  pres- 
ent gain  and  private  interests,  what  may  and  may 
not  be  reasonably  expected;  to  explain  when  credit 
is  a  blessing  and  where  it  becomes  a  curse;  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  installment  plans,  life  insurance 
and  the  like  in  connection  with  land  buying  and  or- 
chard planting.  Are  these  not  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
carrying  in  their  train,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  inflated 
values  and  usurious  interest  on  the  one  hand,  physi- 
cal and  mental  exhaustion  and  financial  ruin  on  the 
other  ? 

What  is  Land  Worth 't — The  white  slave  bought 
land  for  $80  per  acre.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  interest  charged  was  seemingly  low,  say,  6%. 
That  belongs  to  the  system.  What  was  the  actual 
value  of  that  land,  situated  in  a  mountain  wilderness, 
without  roads,  and  infested  with  vermin  of  all  kinds, 
preying  on  crops  and  poultry,  as  birds,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  wildcats,  etc.  ?  I  mean  actual  value,  rela- 
tive to  its  actual  yearly  production.  Would  not  any 
man  do  pretty  well  if  during  the  first  three  years  he 
made  his  living  and  nothing  more  ?  And  if  he  saved 
$100  the  fourth  year,  would  not  that  be  considered 
pretty  good  also  ?  That  is  $2  per  acre  in  four  years. 
Surely,  he  was  charged  ten  times  that  amount,  and 
could  any  farmer  undertake  to  pay  such  interest, 
even  under  the  best  possible  conditions,  instead  of  the 
worst,  and  not  fail  ? 

What  is  the  Distant  Effect  ? — Now  look  at  the 
results.  Locally,  worn  out  land  and  worn  out  people, 
abandoned  houses  and  barns,  dilapidated  fences.  And 
abroad  ?  Is  the  part  of  Nebraska  where  live  the 
relatives  of  the  white  slave  going  to  furnish  any  new 
settlers  for  California  ?  About  twelve  years  ago  a 
colonization  scheme  brought  a  hundred  families  from 
my  native  country  to  one  of  the  middle  counties  of 
the  State.  They  had  purchased  10  to  40-acre  tracts 
— to  be  planted  to  raisin  vines  and  fruit  trees — at 
$160  per  acre  !  The  land  proved  only  good  for  wheat, 
sheep  raising  or  alfalfa  on  a  large  scale,  and  was 
worth,  perhaps,  $30  or  $40  per  acre.  In  less  than 
five  years  the  immigrants  had  lost  practically  all 


the  money,  labor  and  time  invested,  and  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years  the  name  California  will  be  an  of- 
fense in  the  ears  of  thousands  of  people  at  home. 

AptOS.  WiLLEKES  MacDoNALD. 

This  is  a  sharp  arraignment,  but  it  is  needed.  Too 
much  has  been  done  in  boom  schemes  and  grossly  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  land  values  and  possible  re- 
turns. Smooth  talkers  and  foolishly  credulous  people 
who  listen  to  them  are  doing  the  State  great  harm. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Importing  Trees  From  New  Zealand. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  your  issue  of  September  24 
you  have  ably  dealt  with  the  handling  of  young  fruit 
trees  from  New  Zealand,  and  your  sound  advice  to 
your  correspondent  "Resistant"  agrees  with  our 
experiences  in  this  country  in  importing  from  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

Here  in  New  Zealand  we  import  annually  from 
Europe,  Japan  and  America,  and  have  had  to  face 
the  difficulties  of  acclimating  plants  coming  from 
opposite  climatic  conditions.  We  receive  our  plants 
in  January  and  February,  the  height  of  the  summer 
season  and  hot  weather.  We  have  never  found  cold 
storage  any  assistance.  If  we  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  shower  of  rain  we  plant  out  the 
trees  as  soon  as  received,  or,  failing  rain,  water  a 
piece  of  ground  and  plant  in  nursery  rows.  The 
plants  make  a  short  season  of  growth  and  ripen  off 
just  before  our  midwinter.  Generally  speaking,  they 
are  in  good,  healthy  condition  the  following  spring. 

Provided  the  plants  open  out  from  the  steamer  in 
fair  condition,  there  is  little  danger  of  losing  them 
when  the  above  course  is  followed.  The  losses  in  im- 
porting from  another  hemisphere  usually  come  from 
defective  packing,  and  from  the  nature  of  some 
plants,  which  do  not  travel  well,  but  with  fruit  trees 
and  deciduous  shrubs  there  is  as  little  risk  as  in  send- 
ing from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  Pears  and 
apples  are  the  best— we  never  lose  more  than  10%, 
cherries  and  peaches  from  10%  to  15%,  apricots  and 
plums  10%  to  12%.  Scions  travel  equally  well,  ex- 
cepting peaches,  of  which  we  often  lose  50%,  but 
apple  and  plum  scions  are  a  sinecure  (if  carefully 
packed)  to  the  man  who  knows  how  to  handle  on 
arrival. 

To  make  the  most  of  scions  (and  we  speak  particu- 
larly of  apples,  pears  and  plums),  we  have  found  im- 
mediate budding  to  give  best  results.  We  receive  a 
dormant  scion  in  December  or  January,  or  even 
later.  Our  trees  are  then  in  full  growth  and  sap 
well  up.  We  cut  the  buds  from  the  dormant  scion 
and  insert  them  on  a  strong  old  stock — not  on  sappy 
young  seedlings.  The  buds  "take,"  remain  dormant 
till  the  following  spring,  and  then  make  strong 
growth. 

We  send  you  these  few  hints  with  the  desire  that 
they  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers,  encour- 
age the  importation  of  plants  that  will  assist  your 
fruit  growing  industries,  and  disabuse  their  minds  of 
the  risks  of  importing  and  saving  the  life  of  plants. 

Frank  H.  Leonard. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  Oct.  25. 

The  Imperial  Epineuse. 

To  the  Editor:— In  replying  to  your  Winters  sub- 
scriber I  will  state  that  I  have  tried  drying  Imperial 
Epineuse  in  a  small  way.  I  have  tried  dipping  in 
lye,  pricking,  also  drying  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the 
shade.  Having  been  told  that  they  would  not  stand 
too  much  heat,  I  filed  the  trays  at  9  or  10  o'clock  day 
after  day,  and  then  spread  them  out  again  late  in  the 
afternoon.  All  this  costs  money,  and  yet  one-fourth 
of  the  prunes  will  contain  dark  cavities  next  the  pit. 
This  fruit,  either  cooked  or  raw,  is  more  delicious 
and  thin-skinned  than  the  best  French  prune,  yet  the 
buyers  are  entirely  indifferent  when  it  is  offered  for 
sale.  They  don't  like  that  bloat  or  dark  cavity. 
For  our  own  use  we  want  none  other.  In  the  Vaca- 
ville  and  Winters  regions  the  Epineuse  is  an  early 
prune  and  can  be  dried  in  advance  of  the  French. 
This  year  my  largest  were  profitably  marketed  in 
the  East.  Orchardist. 

Vacaville. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  and  Transportation. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  your  paper  of  Oct.  12,  1901, 
we  noticed  an  article  headed,  "  Irrigation  in  Califor- 
nia." Now,  as  this  is  a  very  important  subject, 
especially  as  it  leads  to  more  opening  for  transpor- 
tation facilities  as  well  as  irrigation,  let  us  keep  the 
ball  a  rolling  by  everyone  interested  doing  his  part. 

Irrigation  is  well  to  help  divide  the  large  tracts  of 
land  or  bring  it  under  colony  control;  but  as  we  are 
deficient  in  ways  to  move  what  we  already  produce, 
we  must  look  well  to  its  advancement  and  see  that 
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transportation  facilities  keep  pace  with  the  already 
productiveness  of  our  country,  for  to  open  up  ways 
of  increasing  the  product  of  the  soil  will  also  open  up 
ways  for  transportation  if  we  see  that  part,  if  not 
all,  of  the  main  waterways  are  used  for  moving  said 
products,  or  electric  roads  constructed  for  such  pur- 
poses; and  as  co-operation  means  two  or  more  work- 
ing together  for  the  same  end,  this  would  be  true  co- 
operating, the  commonwealth  moving  the  products 
produced  by  the  same. 

We  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  help  us  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  report  mentioned  when  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. Samuel  M.  Coppin. 

Pleasant  Grove,  Sutter  Co.,  Gal. 

Applications  for  the  report  on  irrigation  should  be 
made  to  California  Senators  at  Washington  or  to  the 
Representative  in  Congress  for  the  particular  dis- 
trict in  which  the  applicant  resides. 


Irrigation  Work  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
his  annual  report  which  goes  to  Congress  this  week, 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to  a  discussion  of  irri- 
gation investigations.  These  have  been  conducted 
through  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  em- 
brace (1)  studies  by  irrigation  laws  and  the  social 
and  industrial  institutions  of  irrigated  agriculture, 
(2)  investigations  of  the  methods  by  which  water  is 
conserved,  distributed  and  used. 

Titles  to  Water. — In  reference  to  the  first  sub- 
ject the  Secretary  states  that  the  character  of  the 
titles  to  water  finally  recognized  will  do  more  than 
all  other  influences  combined  to  determine  whether 
the  Western  farmers  ought  to  be  tenants  or  pro- 
prietors. Naturally,  this  makes  the  disposal  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  West  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance not  only  to  the  persons  directly  interested,  but 
to  the  county  at  large.  Every  consideration  which 
justified  the  general  Government  in  the  control,  the 
survey  and  disposal  of  public  lands,  applies  equally 
to  the  orderly  and  just  establishment  of  titles  to 
water  by  public  authority,  either  State  or  national. 
He  points  out  the  confusion  and  trouble  and  almost 
endless  litigation  frequently  attending  the  settlement 
of  this  question,  and  declares  it  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  simple  and  final  method  of  de- 
termining and  protecting  rights  to  streams  should 
be  provided.  In  the  meantime  the  conditions,  as 
they  exist  in  arid  States,  are  being  carefully  studied 
by  the  Department. 

Improved  Instruments. — Irrigation  experts  of  the 
Department  have  designed  improved  instruments  for 
measuring  water,  by  which  registers  are  now  fur- 
nished to  irrigators  at  about  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  instruments. 

Irrigation  in  Humid  Regions. — Attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  growth  of  irrigation  in  the  humid  re- 
gions, and  the  remarkable  fact  is  stated  that  in 
Louisiana  more  money  has  been  expended  on  pump- 
ing plants  in  the  past  two  years  than  in  any  arid 
State.  By  irrigation,  rice  growing  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas  has  raised  the  price  of  land  originally  worth 
$5  to  $10  per  acre  to  $50  and  even  $100  per  acre. 

Legislation  by  Congress.  —  The  Secretary  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  irrigation  will,  in  the  near 
future,  become  a  subject  for  legislation  by  Congress, 
there  being  important  reasons  why  it  should  have 
the  attention  of  that  body.  At  the  same  time,  he 
says  that  those  best  informed  believe  that  the  uncer- 
tain character  of  water  rights  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  larger  measure  of  public  control  and  the  mak- 
ing of  certain  classes  of  irrigation  structures  per- 
manently public  works.  These,  it  is  urged,  should 
not  be  owned  by  private  parties,  and  the  argument 
produced  in  favor  of  constructing  reservoirs  by  act 
of  Congress  is  the  same  which  justifies  setting  aside 
forest  reserves  and  the  maintaining  of  a  force  to 
control  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary 
points  out  that  an  appropriation  of  money  by  Con- 
gress to  construct  such  irrigation  works  will  bring 
the  country  face  to  face  with  a  new  Government 
policy  and  will  carry  a  larger  measure  of  public  con- 
trol over  the  water  resources  of  the  West  than  has 
hitherto  prevailed  or  been  sanctioned  by  public  senti- 
ment. 

Land  Laws  Affecting  Irrigation. — He  reviews 
the  influence  of  land  laws  on  irrigation  development, 
stating  that  laws  which  control  the  disposal  of  500,- 
000,000  acres  of  arid  public  lands  must  have  a  vital 
influence  upon  the  success  of  irrigated  agriculture. 
He  condemns  the  Desert  Land  Act,  stating  that  640 
acres  is  more  land  than  a  man  of  moderate  means 
can  cultivate  under  irrigation.  Cutting  down  the 
entries  from  640  to  320  acres  is  an  improvement,  but 
he  believes  in  the  entire  repeal  of  the  Desert  Land 
Act  and  in  requiring  settlers  or  homesteaders  to  cul- 
tivate as  well  as  live  on  their  land. 

The  Grazing  Lands.— Referring  to  the  grazing 
lands,  he  says  probably  400,000,000  acres  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  has  no  agricultural  value  except  for  pas- 
turage. It  is  at  present  an  open  common,  with  no 
laws  for  its  protection  or  disposal.  He  refers  to  the 
frequent  conflicts  of  the  farmers  under  irrigation 
with  the  range  stockmen,  and  recommends,  as  a 
remedial  and  beneflcial  measure,  the  leasing  of  the 


grazing  land  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  homesteader.  The  rentals,  he  believes,  would 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  large  sum,  which  could 
be  appropriately  applied  to  the  reclamation  of  the 
irrigable  lands.  He  points  out  that  such  leasing  is 
not  an  experiment,  as  it  has  been  successfully  tried, 
although  in  a  limited  way,  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  He  winds  up 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1.  That  private  enterprise  will  have  to  be  supple- 
mented by  public  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain 
classes  of  irrigation  works  if  we  are  to  secure  the 
largest  development  of  Western  agriculture. 

2.  That  reservoirs  located  in  the  channels  of  run- 
ning streams  should  be  public  works. 

3.  That  the  first  step  toward  national  aid  for  irri- 
gation should  be  the  passage  of  enlightened  codes  of 
water  laws  by  the  States  to  be  benefited. 

4.  That  the  land  laws  should  be  modified  by  re- 
pealing the  Desert  Act  and  by  requiring  cultivation 
as  well  as  residence  on  a  homestead. 

5.  That  non-irrigable  grazing  lands  should  be 
leased  in  small  tracts  so  as  to  unite  the  irrigable  and 
the  pasture  lands. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Mountain  Roads. 

Jambs  W.  Abbott  In  Year  Book  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  for  1901. 

Mountain  roads  must  not  be  considered  alone 
from  industrial  or  utilitarian  standpoints.  The  in- 
spiring, health-giving  effects  of  mountain  air  and 
mountain  scenery  are  universally  conceded.  For 
those  living  in  them,  and  for  those  who  come  to  them 
for  business,  pleasure  or  health,  the  need  for  roads 
which  can  be  traveled  in  safety  and  comfort  is  just 
as  imperative  as  it  is  elsewhere.  In  all  the  older 
settled  regions  of  the  country  the  sentiment  which 
demands  good  roads  is  increasing  with  marvelous 
rapidity.  This  should  not  and  will  not  halt  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains. 

The  conclusions  as  to  practice  presented  in  this 
paper,  formed  by  the  writer  during  twenty-five 
years  largely  spent  in  building  and  operating  moun- 
tain roads,  have  been  modified  or  confirmed  by  much 
conference  with  men  of  large  experience  and  well- 
digested  views  on  the  subject.  They  are  offered  in 
the  modest  hope  that  in  the  criticism  which  may  be 
elicited,  the  records  of  experience  which  may  be  pre- 
sented by  others,  and  the  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject which  is  now  going  on,  better  methods  in  moun- 
tain road  building  will  result. 

The  suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  Western  mountain  counties,  where 
population  and  means  are  usually  quite  limited.  They 
relate  to  a  standard  for  road  building  which,  while 
not  elaborate  or  expensive,  is  certainly  attainable 
and  would  be  far  in  advance  of  prevailing  average 
practice. 

Grade,  the  Key  to  Correct  Methods. — The  key 
to  all  correct  methods  of  mountain  road  building  is 
grade.  It  is  generally  expressed  by  percentage.  A 
1%  grade  means  a  rise  of  1  foot  for  each  100  feet  of 
horizontal  distance  traveled.  There  are  5280  feet  in 
a  mile.  Hence  a  1%  grade  means  a  rise  of  52.8  feet 
in  that  distance,  a  2%  grade  a  rise  of  105.6  feet,  and 
a  10%  grade  a  rise  of  528  feet. 

The  proper  grade  in  each  case  must  be  determined 
by  the  conditions  and  requirements.  For  bicycle 
travel  a  2%  grade  can  be  ascended  with  comparative 
ease  and  descended  with  little  effort.  Heavier 
grades,  up  to  5%,  are  practicable  for  this  purpose 
when  unavoidable.  They  can  be  ascended  by  the 
average  bicycle  rider  without  extremely  arduous 
effort  and  descended  without  serious  danger.  Grades 
above  5%  are  too  steep  for  ascent  with  comfort  or 
descent  with  assured  safety. 

For  pleasure  driving  the  grade,  where  practicable, 
should  not  exceed  4%.  A  good  horse  with  a  light 
buggy  and  two  persons  will  trot  easily  up  a  4%  grade 
and  as  easily  down  without  a  brake.  With  a  higher 
gradient  the  strain  in  either  direction  becomes  in- 
creasingly apparent. 

For  freight  traffic  the  maximum  grade  admissible 
is  12%.  Four  animals,  together  with  the  one  or  two 
wagons  used  on  a  mountain  road,  are  all  that  one 
driver  can  safely  and  properly  handle  on  steep 
grades.  When  he  uses  two  wagons,  lead  and  trail, 
at  every  stop  ascending  he  must  hold  both  wagons 
by  the  brakes  on  the  lead.  In  descending  with  heavy 
loads,  excepting  when  the  roads  are  icy,  he  must 
control  his  wagons  with  brakes  on  both — the  lead  by 
the  lever  beside  his  seat,  the  trail  by  a  strap  leading 
to  the  brake  lever.  When  the  road  is  icy  he  must 
control  the  descent  by  rough  locking  one  or  more  of 
his  rear  wheels.  To  rough  lock,  he  attaches  some 
rough  device,  like  a  piece  of  clain,  or  a  short  steel 
runner,  grooved  on  the  upper  side  to  fit  the  tire  and 
with  projecting  prongs  on  the  lower,  to  the  felly  of  a 
rear  wheel,  just  in  front  of  the  point  where  it  rests 
upon  the  ground.  A  chain  attached  firmly  to  the 
center  of  the  forward  axle  is  then  tightly  fastened  to 
this  rough  lock.  Thus  secured,  as  the  wagon  de- 
scends the  hill  the  wheel  remains  rigid  and  the  rough 
lock  plows  into  the  surface  of  the  road. 

•   (to  be  continued.) 


THE  APIARY. 


A  Large  Beekeeping  Enterprise  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

A  California  correspondent  of  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  large  honey 
plant  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  He  says  :  I  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  O.  W.  Stearns  of  Selma,  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  some  seven  years  ago.  He  then 
owned  some  200  colonies  of  bees.  Upon  a  recent  visit 
to  Selma  I  found  he  had  increased  considerably  in  all 
directions.  In  the  matter  of  bees  he  owns  500  colonies 
and  was  running  100  more  on  shares. 

Mr.  Stearns  commenced  beekeeping  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  in  Iowa.  He  has  been  in  California  about 
ten  years  ;  and,  although  he  is  now  owner  of  500 
colonies,  he  is  not  satisfied,  but  is  ready  to  buy  any 
apiary  that  happens  to  be  for  sale.  He  manages  all 
his  apiaries,  and  manufactures  quite  an  amount  of 
foundation  ;  he  does  nearly  all  of  the  work  himself, 
and  I  propose  to  give  you  just  a  little  glimpse  of  how 
he  does  it.  His  bees  are  in  four  or  five  apiaries,  all 
away  from  home,  one  apiary  being  nearly  20  miles 
away. 

Traveling  Kit.— Mr.  Stearns  has  no  honey  house 
and  outfit  at  the  out- apiaries,  but  carries  it  all  in  his 
wagon.  On  account  of  its  compactness  and  practi- 
cability, the  two-frame  Cowan  extractor  is  used. 
Then  there  is  the  tall  tank,  capacity  about  fifty  gal- 
lons. A  common  galvanized  iron  washtub  is  tel- 
escoped over  the  top  of  it.  This  is  for  cappings. 
Tent  and  tentpoles,  and  several  5-gallon  tin  cans  for 
the  honey,  complete  the  load. 

_  Upon  arrival  at  the  apiary  the  tent  is  erected,  and 
right  here  allow  me  to  remark  that,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  above  100°,  that  tent  is  a  fearfully  hot 
place,  and  Mr.  Stearns  contemplates  using  a  port- 
able wire-cloth  arrangement  with  a  covering  of  wil- 
low branches.  This  would  be  a  great  improvement 
over  the  tent. 

The  tent  in  place,  the  extractor  is  mounted  upon  a 
hive  and  held  firm  with  a  strong  cord  or  wire  from 
the  top,  to  pegs  in  the  ground  right  and  left.  If  a 
super  is  ripe  for  extracting,  the  combs  are  removed 
and  shaken  one  by  one.  No  brush  is  used.  If  the  bees 
do  not  all  shake  off,  they  are  taken  to  the  tent,  and 
escape  as  they  may.  No  wheelbarrow  is  used.  The 
super  in  which  the  combs  are  placed  is  carried  in 
arms.  The  reason  for  not  using  a  wheelbarrow  is 
the  trouble  of  carrying  it  around  ;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  if  Mr.  Stearns  would  get  a  light  wheelbarrow  he 
would  not  mind  the  trouble  of  tying  it  to  the  wagon 
somewhere. 

The  uncapping  arrangement  is  made  from  two 
5-gallon  tin  cans.  The  side  is  cut  from  one  ;  the  side 
and  the  center  of  the  opposite  side  cut  from  another 
piece  of  wire  cloth  is  put  over  this  center  hole,  and, 
when  placed  on  No.  1,  it  is  ready  for  use  and  is  a  very 
simple  arrangement. 

The  50-gallon  tank  is  mounted  on  another  hive  ; 
and  when  the  extractor  is  full  the  honey  is  drawn  off 
into  another  5-gallon  can.  One  side  of  this  can  is  cut 
through  the  center  lengthwise,  and  the  parts  rolled 
back  and  over  the  sides.  These  rolls  of  tin  serve  as 
handles,  and  a  good  grip  can  be  secured,  though  the 
hands  may  be  sticky  with  honey.  Mr.  Stearns  is  not 
a  tall  man,  and  he  has  to  lift  the  honey  nearly  as  high 
as  he  is  tall.  The  two-frame  extractor  works  like  a 
charm.  I  really  believe  that,  owing  to  the  ease  in 
stopping  and  starting,  and  the  few  whirls  it  takes  to 
extract  the  honey,  just  about  as  much  can  be  done 
with  it  as  with  a  four  or  even  a  six-frame  machine. 

Mr.  Stearns  aims  to  fill  that  50-gallon  tank  twice 
during  the  day,  and,  of  course,  it  has  to  be  drawn 
right  off  into  cans.  The  honey  is  quite  thin  as  it 
comes  from  the  hives,  for  it  is  not  much  more  than  a 
third  capped.  Owing  to  the  honey  being  so  thin,  all 
particles  soon  rise  to  the  surface,  and  no  strainer  is 
used.  There  is  necessarily  much  refuse  comb  and 
lots  of  dead  bees  on  the  surface,  and  all  of  this  is 
taken  home  in  the  tank  and  strained.  The  tempera- 
ture also  has  something  to  do  with  the  thinness  of  the 
honey.  When  I  observed  operations,  it  was  up  to 
106°.  Mr.  Stearns  has  never  been  troubled  with  sour 
honey  ;  but,  as  one  of  my  hobbies  is  having  honey 
thoroughly  strained,  I  believe  Mr.  Stearns'  would  be 
improved  by  the  use  of  one.  . 

The  Moves. — When  the  apiary  is  done  in  one,  two 
or  three  days,  according  to  size  of  apiary,  honey  flow, 
etc.,  the  whole  outfit  is  loaded  into  the  wagon  and 
taken  to  the  next  apiary.  Every  night  the  team  is 
driven  home  with  a  load  of  honey.  In  the  height  of 
the  honey  season  this  means  work  almost  night  and 
day.  The  start  for  the  apiary  is  made  as  early  as  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  nearly  midnight  be- 
fore the  load  gets  home;  sticky  with  honey  and  weary, 
he  often  sleeps  ou  the  way,  while  the  faithful  team 
keeps  plodding  along. 

Yields. — One  of  Mr.  Stearns'  best  yields  was  about 
twenty-three  tons,  and  in  the  securing  of  it  there  is 
something  more  than  a  holiday  exercise.  It  requires 
as  much  downright  hard  work  as  any  other  rural  oc- 
cupation ;  but,  when  the  work  is  done,  there  is  the 
satisfaction  of  accomplishing  large  results  from  a 
very  insignificant  source — the  little  bee. 
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BUTTE. 

Demand  for  Small  Tracts  of 
Land.— Chico  Record  :  Since  the  Bid- 
well  lands  were  placed  on  the  market, 
something  over  one  year  ago,  $172,000 
worth  has  been  sold,  and  principally  in 
small  tracts.  So  successful  has  been  the 
sale  that  Surveyor  Shackleford  and  the 
Bidwell  management  are  now  about  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  whereby  nearly 
all  of  the  remaining  lands  are  to  be  sur- 
veyed into  subdivisions.  Mrs.  Bidwell 
does  not  desire  to  maintain  an  immense 
landed  estate,  and  prefers  to  see  the  old 
rancho  transformed  into  comfortable 
homes  and  supporting  a  large  population 
of  industrious  people. 

EL  DORADO. 

Angora  Meat  for  San  Francisco 
Market.— Sacramento  Bee:  E.  W.  Cow- 
ell  of  San  Francisco  passed  through  Sac- 
ramento recently  with  a  flock  of  370  An- 
goras for  the  San  Francisco  market. 
They  had  just  been  driven  down  from 
their  summer  range  in  the  mountains, 
and  were  very  beautiful  animals.  Their 
fleece  was  white  and  silky  and  all  of  them 
were  fat  and  in  fine  condition.  The  flock 
consisted  of  wethers  only.  They  are 
worth  in  San  Francitco  about  $4  a  head. 
They  will  be  converted  into  "  mutton  "  or 
"  lamb  "  and  the  pelts  sold  for  rugs  or 
other  purposes.  "While  there  is  more  or 
less  prejudice  against  goat  meat,  which 
prevents  its  being  sold  under  its  proper 
name,  the  best  authorities  say  that  the 
flesh  of  young  Angoras,  and  especially  of 
kids,  is  delicate  and  of  good  flavor.  Mr. 
Cowell  has  about  5000  Angoras,  which 
make  perhaps  the  largest  number  owned 
by  any  one  person  in  this  country.  His 
ranges  are  principally  in  El  Dorado  and 
Santa  Cruz  counties.  He  speaks  well  of 
the  goat  industry,  saying  that  he  con- 
siders the  outlook  good;  that  there  is 
room  for  a  large  development  of  it  in  this 
State,  and,  in  fact,  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Sewer  Farm's  Walnut  Crop.— Pas- 
adena Star:  The  crop  of  walnuts  raised 
on  the  Sewer  Farm,  owned  and  conducted 
by  the  city  of  Pasadena,  yields  this  year  a 
revenue  of  $3250.  The  crop  of  the  eighty- 
five  acres  of  walnut  trees  amounted  to 
52,432  pounds,  of  which  28,628  pounds 
were  first  quality.  The  farm  has  fifty 
acres  of  walnut  trees  which  are  yet  too 
young  to  bear.  When  all  are  in  full  bear- 
ing, the  revenue  from  this  institution  will 
form  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  city's 
income.  Sixty  acres  were  planted  to  corn 
this  year,  after  the  barley  hay  crop  had 
been  harvested.  This  corn  is  being  fed  to 
pigs,  as  it  is  thought  the  pork  will  bring 
in  more  than  the  corn. 

First  Navels.  —  Pomona  Progress: 
The  first  car  of  Navel  oranges  to  be  sent 
from  the  city  of  Pomona  this  season  was 
started  for  Chicago  from  the  Fay  Fruit 
Co.'s  North  Pomona  packing  house 
Thanksgiving  day.  Last  year  the  com- 
pany shipped  its  first  car  on  Nov.  3. 

MERCED. 
The  Mule  Industry. — Merced  Star: 
The  production  and  exportation  of  mules 
is  quite  an  important  industry  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  Mule  buyers  have  been 
numerous  this  season.  One  from  Missouri, 
who  has  been  doing  business  in  the  valley 
for  three  months,  purchased  and  shipped 
to  his  State  3000  head.  Some  of  them 
were  destined  for  coal  mines  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  some  for  Canada.  The  prices 
paid  ranged  from  860  to  $100.  Last  Thurs- 
day a  shipment  of  five  carloads  of  these 
animals  was  made  from  Merced  over  the 
Santa  Pe  road.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  number  of  mules  shipped  out  of  the 
valley  within  the  past  few  months  there 
are  large  numbers  of  them  remaining.  At 
present  prices  the  raising  of  mules  would 
seem  to  be  a  profitable  industry. 

ORANGE. 

Early  Planting  of  Sugar  Beets.— 
Anaheim  Gazette:  Senator  Jones  has  made 
contracts  for  4000  acres  to  be  planted  to 
sugar  beets,  seeding  operations  to  begin 
early  in  December.  This  early  planting 
will  be  an  unusual  experience  to  beet 
growers,  inasmuch  as  the  planting  season 
formerly  began  in  February  or  March. 
Early  planting  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
beets  the  benefit  of  the  December  and 
January  rains.  Senator  Jones  is  desirous 
of  securing  additional  contracts  to  the  ox- 
tent  of  1000  or  2000  acres. 

The  Walnut  Association.— Santa 
Ana  Blade:  The  Santa  Ana  Valley  Wal- 
nut Growers'  Association's  packing  house 
has  closed  down  for  the  season.  The  out- 
put will  be  about  seventy  cars  of  good 
nuts  and  two  or  three  of  culls,  and  all 
have  been  shipped  but  three  or  four  cars. 
The  nuts  handled  by  the  Association  will 
bring  in  the  neighborhood  of  $125,000. 


A  large  per  cent  of  this  has  already  been 
received  and  distributed  among  the  grow- 
ers, less,  of  course,  the  discount  and  oper- 
ating expenses. 

PLACER. 
A  Monster  Lemon.— Sacramento  Bee: 
The  main  shopwindow  of  the  Sacramento 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  well  filled  with  a 
single  article  of  fruit,  grown  in  a  sunny 
foothill  orchard  of  northern  California,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Capital  City.  The 
fruit  in  question  was  a  lemon,  which  was 
grown  in  the  Pineville  orchard,  owned  by 
Mrs.  French  Martin,  near  Loomis.  The 
lemon  is  a  whopper,  weighing  3J  pounds, 
and  is  25  inches  in  circumference,  meas- 
ured the  long  way,  and  22  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, measured  at  the  base,  the 
round  way.  The  monster  lemon  comes 
from  a  seedling  tree  ten  years  old. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Government  Land.  —  Anaheim  Ga- 
zette :  An  important  document  signed 
by  President  Roosevelt  has  been  received 
by  the  United  States  Land  Office  in  Los 
Angeles,  throwing  open  to  settlement 
over  70,000  acres  of  valuable  land  in 
southern  California.  The  territory  is  on 
the  San  Jacinto  forest  reserve,  and  is  offi- 
cially designated  as  townships  8,  9  and  10 
south,  range  8  east.  This  is  one  of  the 
sections  that  the  forest  survey  arbitrarily 
took  in  when  the  reserve  was  created  in 
1897,  though  it  was  not  forest  land.  The 
region  lies  south  of  Indio,  not  far  from 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
with  the  little  towns  of  Walters  and  Ther- 
mal situated  along  its  edge.  The  three 
townships  will  be  opened  January  22,  1902, 
on  which  day  settlements  will  be  subject 
to  entry.  The  land  is  claimed  to  be 
adapted  to  every  form  of  agriculture. 

Lima  Beans  in  Hemet.  —  Hemet 
News  :  The  Van  Winkle  Mercantile  Co. 
has  succeeded  in  growing  a  good  crop  of 
Lima  beans  on  the  Hemet  tract,  a  mile  or 
more  southeast  of  town.  The  beans  were 
planted  very  late.  Many  of  them  are  now 
nearly  ripe.  Lima  beans  ripening  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  in  Hemet  will 
seem  incredible,  but  it  is  a  fact,  never- 
theless. 

Seeding  for  Grain. — Riverside  Press: 
Thomas  Kerr  reports  having  2300  acres 
seeded  and  plowed  to  date  on  the  Kerr 
ranch,  near  Armada,  with  the  big  Barney 
engine,  which  is  now  carrying  fifty-five 
shears  on  its  gangs,  having  increased 
from  forty-three  shears  up  since  they 
first  began.  They  are  now  plowing  fifteen 
acres  an  hour,  or  125  acres  a  day.  It 
would  take  100  head  of  horses  to  do  the 
work  the  engine  does,  as  it  handles  one 
10-gang,  three  9-gangs  and  three  6-gangs 
— ordinary  gang  plows  hitched  to  an 
evener.  Their  big  barley  field  is  all  up, 
and  as  green  as  an  onion  bed,  and  their 
wheat  is  nicely  peeping  through. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Big  Sale  of  Prunes.— A  San  Jose 
dispatch,  under  date  of  29th  ult.,  states 
that,  after  the  pendency  of  negotiations 
for  several  days,  the  largest  prune  deal  in 
the  history  of  the  State  was  closed  by  the 
A.  &  C.  Ham  Co.  of  San  Jose  purchasing 
from  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion between  20,000,000  and  30,000,000 
pounds.  This  is  practically  the  whole,  or 
a  large  portion,  of  the  left-over  stock  from 
last  year.  It  includes  the  sizes  from  50's 
to  60's,  60's  to  70's,  80's  to  90's.  The  com- 
pany also  buys  all  the  lOO's  and  small 
sizes.  The  Ham  Co.  has  already  disposed 
of  the  prunes  to  an  Eastern  company.  The 
buyers  refuse  to  make  known  the  exact 
purchase  price. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaron- 
ian:  Unglish  Bros,  of  Pajaro  shipped  out 
two  carloads  of  dried  apples  this  week. 
They  are  turning  out  about  ten  tons  of 
dried  apples  each  week,  and  will  run  as 
long  as  stock  is  oflFered,  perhaps  until  after 
Jan.  1.  G.  W.  Sill  shipped  out  fourteen 
cars  of  green  and  dried  apples  recently, 
and  he  says  it  wasn't  much  of  a  day  for 
business  either.  He  is  just  getting  ready 
for  the  "grand  finish  "  of  the  season.  He 
has  over  100  cars  of  Newtowns  to  move. 

SONOMA. 

Large  Sale  of  Hops.— Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat;  The  largest  hop  deal 
ever  made  in  Sonoma  county  hops  was 
made  by  Chris  C.  Donovan,  who  pur- 
chased from  Farmer  &  Peterson  1500 
bales  of  hops.  The  price  paid  was  lOJc  a 
pound.  In  coin  this  will  figure  up  $25,000. 
The  Farmer  &  Peterson  hops  are  a  choice 
article  and  shipments  will  be  made  by  the 
buyer  to  the  East  and  Europe. 

Wine  Grapes  Show  High  Percent- 
age OF  Sugar. — Mark  West  Springs 
Correspondence  Sonoma  County  Farmer: 
Light  Bros.'  winery  has  been  a  great  con- 
venience to  our  vineyardists  and  is  stimu- 
lating experiments  with  resistant  stock 
and  causing  the  acreage  in  vines  to  be  ma- 
terially increased.  The  light  first  crop 
and  favorable  weather  caused  the  second  I 


crop  to  ripen  more  quickly  than  usual, 
with  the  result  that  the  vintage  is  practi- 
cally over.  The  earlier  rains  increased  the 
weight  of  the  grapes  and  had  the  tendency 
to  hasten  fermentation;  the  color  and 
quality  is  unexcelled.  Some  of  the  grapes 
tested  32^  sugar.  Six  hundred  tons,  at 
$20  a  ton,  have  been  crushed  at  the 
winery,  giving  over  85,000  gallons,  31,000 
gallons  having  been  hauled  to  Calistoga 
for  storage. 

SUTTER. 
Buying  Mules  for  South  Africa.— 
Sutter  Independent:  A  number  of  small 
bands  of  mules  passed  through  town  to 
Marysville  this  week.  An  agent  of  the 
British  Government  has  been  canvassing 
the  county  for  several  days,  buying  up 
small  mules  to  be  shipped  to  South  Africa. 
A  large  number  have  been  purchased 
around  Sutter  City  and  Meridian. 

Fig  Packing  Nearly  Finished. — 
Sutter  County  Farmer:  Fig  packing  still 
continues  brisk  at  the  Rosenberg  Bros.' 
establishment  on  B  street,  but  another 
week  will  about  complete  the  season's 
work.  The  pack  this  year  will  be  about 
the  same  as  last  in  the  neighborhood  of 
45,000  boxes. 

Producing  Sorghum.— SutterCounty 
Farmer:  J.  L.  Buckingham  brought  sev- 
eral barrels  of  sorghum  molasses  to  town 
this  week  for  the  local  dealers.  The  cane 
was  raised  on  the  Stewart  tract  below 
Yuba  City  and  crushed  this  fall,  making 
a  fine  grade  of  molasses. 

TEHAMA. 

Trees  Condemned  for  Sour  Sap.— 
The  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners, composed  of  Messrs.  T.  J. 
Ramsay,  Vina;  R.  W.  Coates,  Red  Bluff, 
and  W.  A.  Sampson,  Corning,  met  at  the 
latter  place  Friday  and  made  out  their 
monthly  report.  During  the  month  they 
examined  a  lot  of  trees  shipped  here  from 
an  Eastern  State  and  found  some  of  the 
trees  affected  with  sour  sap.  Those  so 
affected  were  condemned. 


TULARE. 

A  Sure  Catch  for  Coyotes.— Tu- 
lare Register:  G.  B.  Blankensbip  and  his 
father,  William  Blankensbip,  have  been 
able  to  swap  chickens  for  coyotes  right 
along  lately,  having  gotten  ten  coyotes 
within  the  past  month,  and  this  is  how 
they  do  it:  They  take  a  chicken,  and  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  clip  the  feathers  off  its 
back,  then  pour  on  honey  that  is  worked 
well  down  into  the  feathers,  then  put  on 
strychnine  that  is  worked  well  down  into 
the  honey,  then  stake  the  chicken  out 
near  a  wolf  runway,  where  they  trot  along 
to  go  for  water.  Any  close  observer  can 
learn  their  road  to  and  from  water,  and 
picket  the  chicken  out  so  it  can't  get 
away.  By  and  by  a  coyote  will  come 
along  and  will  pounce  onto  that  chicken 
and  eat  it  all  up,  not  stopping  at  the  honey 
and  feathers.  The  strychnine  will  do  the 
rest.  By  this  sort  of  exchange  they  have 
been  able  to  get  a  coyote  at  the  cost  of  a 
chicken,  and  that  is  better*  than  giving 
many  chickens  and  getting  no  coyote.  If 
all  the  farmers  will  adopt  this  plan  the 
coyotes  will  soon  be  thinned  out.  It  is  a 
little  hard  on  the  chicken. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Sftiij  and  FoiiliTe  Cort 
The  Sare.t,  Brat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  llDiraonis  for  mil'l  or  severe  actiuo. 
Ftemoves  Bunrhc^  or  Ilieniishea  frttm  Horaea 
anr)  <  attlr.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Imposithlt  to  produce  scar  or  bUmialu 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warrintod  to  Rive  BatlsfacUon 
Price  $I.SO  per  bottle.  SoUl  by  cIrueKlsta,  or 
Bent  by  express,  cbarcea  paid,  with  full  airectlODA 
tor  Ita  use.  Send  fur  descriptive  circulars. 
rSB  LAWRENCB-WLLLIAM8  CO..  ClCTeUnd  O 


Grocery  Sense 


People  now-a-days  are  cautious  about  what  they  buy  for  the 
table.  A  modern  tendency  to  cheapen  methods  of  manufacture 
at  the  expense  of  quality  has  made  this  caution  necessary. 

Our  old-fashioned  notion  is  the  most  of  persons  still  want 
quality  rather  than  price  in  the  things  they  eat — and  our  brands 
are  packed  on  that  principle — quality  first — then  price — satisfac- 
tion always.  Our  catalogue  tells  the  rest.  Send  for  it.  Com- 
plete one  ready. 

SMITHS'  CASH  (Dept.)  STORE, 

Families  Supplied  at  Whoiejale  Prices.  25  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


tt 


The  kind 


UNQUESTIONABLE  PROOF 

OF  THE 

EVERY-DAY  SUPERIORITY  OF 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

that  gets  all  the  cream" 

Prof.  W.  J.  Splllman,  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Experiment  Station  at  Pullman, 
in  an  article  in  the  A'anch  and  Jvaui^e,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  of  August  15,  1901,  gives  the  record 
of  the  testing  of  five  samples  of  milk  from 
dairj-men  using  U.  S.  Cream  Separators. 
The  five  tests  were  as  follows  : 

.00,  .00,  .01,  .01,  .04 
An  average  of  .012  of  one  per  cent. 
Please  notice  that  in  two  of  the  samples 
the  professor  could  find  no  fat,  and  in  the 
poorest  one  only  .04.  (Probably  this  dairy- 
man did  not  run  his  separator  according  to 
the  directions.) 

These  records  show  that  the 
U.  S.  Separator  Is  without  a  peer  in 
thoroughness  of  separation. 


Highest  Award  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition 

WrUe  for  descriptive  catalogues  giving  full  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Fails,  Vt. 


December  7.  1901. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
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Juggling  of  Separator  Facts 

 AT  THE  

BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

One  of  our  desperate  would-be  competitors  persists  in  its  unscrupulous 
juggling  of  Separator  facts  and  records  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition.  One  lie 
or  misrepresentation  stamped  out  it  bobs  up  the  next  week  with  another. 
But  everything  must  come  to  an  end,  and  as  a  correspondent  pertinently 
writes  us  '  'long  after  both  these  second-rate  imitating  machines  and  their 
projectors  are  turned  into  poor  fertilizer  the  De  Laval  will  continue— as  in 
the  past — to  demonstrate  its  all-round  superiority  to  anything  else  ever 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  cream  separator." 

The  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  having  been  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
at  Buffalo  and  the  concern  in  question  a  gold  medal  on  its  combined  exhibit 
of  churns,  separators  and  Babcock  testers,  it  at  once  brazenly  advertises 
having  received  "  the  Gold  Medal  and  Highest  Award  "  on  its  "  separators," 
without  qualification,  in  the  hope  to  thus  influence  some  possible  separator 
buyer. 

Next  it  proceeds  to  put  out  what  purports  to  be  a  skim-milk  record  of 
the  work  done  by  the  "U.  S."  machines  in  the  Model  Dairy  at  Buffalo.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  a  record  of  the  full  run  of  the  machines  but  sim- 
ply of  a  selected  part  of  it.  Much  of  the  "U.  S."  work  during  the  first 
month  of  their  run  would  not  compare  favorably  with  ordinary  gravity  set- 
ting. It  was  so  bad  that  one  machine  was  thrown  out  altogether.  Their 
average  for  the  full  time  shows  a  skim-milk  loss  of  nearly  three  times  the 
published  figures. 

Even  then  these  so-called  "skim-milk"  records  were  but  mere  jugglery 
and  show  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  practical  work  of  the  machines. 
These  "records"  were  achieved  only  through  excessive  speed,  excessive 
power,  cutting  down  capacity  and  running  so  thin  a  cream  that  more  fat 
was  lost  in  the  churning  than  saved  in  separating.  The  following  voluntary 
statement  from  the  engineer  of  the  Model  Dairy  tells  its  own  story  in  this 
regard : 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  2,  1901. 

The  De  Laval  Separatob  Co., 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : — As  engineer  of  the  Model  Dairy  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, Buffalo,  I  was  impressed  with  the  following  points  of  meiit  in  the 
running  of  your  Cream  Separator.  It  did  its  work  very  smoothly  and 
quietly,  showing  by  its  running  its  mechanical  excellence.  I  could  run  it 
with  a  much  smaller  consumption  of  fuel  and  lower  steam  pressure.  In  fact, 
it  took  but  one-fourth  as  much  steam  to  do  our  work  with  it  as  the  "United 
States"  separator  used  to  do  the  same  ivork,  and  at  no  time  did  I  have  to 
force  my  fire  or  boiler  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  steam  as  I  did  when  the  lat- 
ter machine  was  in  use. 

We  were  sorry  to  see  the  De  Laval  leave  on  June  28  and  glad  to  see  it 
returned  on  August  9,  as  it  made  less  labor  for  all.  Your  representatives 
let  the  regular  Dairy  force  handle  it,  while  your  competitor,  the  "United 
States,"  had  an  expert  to  run  their  m,achine  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  of  their  run,  and  even  then  he  could  not  make  a  record  for  close  skim- 
ming except  by  running  his  'machine  at  an  excessive  speed  o/ 11,000  to 
12,000  revolutions  a  minute,  cutting  down  the  capacity,  and  making  a  thin 
cream.  One  morning  in  particular  the  cream  was  so  thin  that  I  had  to  run 
the  churn  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  before  the  churning  was  done. 

While  I  am  not  an  expert  in  creamery  work,  I  hold  a  first-class  engi- 
neer's license  and  I  want  to  say  that  your  separator  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint,  in  the  design  and  finish  of  the  parts  and  in  the  economy  of  fuel 
and  labor,  easily  ranks  first,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  your  competitors 
would  rather  not  place  their  machines  alongside  yours. 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  F.  Downy, 

Engineer  Model  Dairy. 

The  published  records  of  the  De  Laval  machine  in  the  Model  Dairy  at 
Buffalo  were  made  under  practical  use  conditions,  such  as  may  be  duplicated 
by  any  De  Laval  machine  in  every-day  use,  and  the  machine  was  run  by 
the  Exposition  employes  themselves  and  not  by  a  manipulating  expert  jug- 
gling for  "  skim-milk  "  records. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

103  &  105  Mission  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St.. 
MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 
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Dollar  Watch 
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OSBOJ^NE  FARM 
.  IMPLEMENTS 
SUCCEED 

OTHERS 
MIL. 


HARROWS. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  Largest  and  Best  Line 
on  Sale  in  California. 

VJe  can  satisfy  the  ORCHARD/ STS  wiih  the 

OSBORNE  COLUMBIA  DISC  HARROW, 

Because:   It  is  Reversible.  It  has  Flexible  Gangs. 

It  has  Extension  Head.    It  is  Double  Lever. 

ALL  COMBINED  IN  THE  ONE  HARROW. 

•  -  -  OSBORNE  RIVAL  HARROW.  -  -  - 

//  is  not  Reversible  or  Flexible. 

A  GOOD  TOOL  AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

Osborne  Sulky  Spring  Tooth  Harrow, 

The  only  PRACTICAL  RIDING  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  the  market. 
Also  made  without  sulky  attachment. 

Osborne  Lever  Peg  Tooth  Harrows, 

Adjustable  teeth. 

FRAME  BARS  OF  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  MOWERS,  HAY  RAKES.  SELF-BINDERS,  REAPERS, 
TEDDERS,  CORN  HARVESTERS,  BINDER  TWINE. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE   AND  PRICES. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


13  &  J5  Main  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  B(st  Authority. 

Thej'  say  that  worldly  goods  and  gauds 

Are  all  that's  "  worth  the  while;" 
They  say  romance  is  out  of  date, 

And  love  is  out  of  style; 
They  say  a  bright  tiara's  gems 

"Will  solace  any  throe, 
But  Philip,  blue-eyed  Philip, 

He  does  not  tell  me  so. 

They  say  that  lovers'  strongest  vows 

Have  proved  but  brittle  things. 
That  Love  must  fly,  since  Art  portrays 

The  little  god  with  wings; 
That  youth's  fond  fancies  quickly  fade, 

That  men  inconstant  grow; 
But  Philip,  faithful  Philip, 

He  does  not  tell  me  so. 

They  say  that  one  should  only  think 

Of  lofty  birth  and  place; 
They  say  it  makes  one  thrill  with  pride 

To  set  the  social  pace. 
They  say  a  cottage  on  the  green 

Must  bo  forlorn  and  slow, 
But  Philip,  ardent  Philip, 

He  does  not  tell  me  so. 

I  let  them  prate  of  pride  and  pelf, 

I  care  not  what  they  say. 
O  heart  of  mine  !  to-morrow's  sun 

Shall  light  our  wedding  day. 
Within  our  cottage  Love,  content. 

Shall  ever  bide,  I  know. 
For  Philip,  dearest  Philip, 

He  says  it  shall  be  so. 

—Beatrice  Hanscom  in  Century. 


The  Turning  Point. 

The  4  o'clock  train  went  speeding 
along  the  level  line  of  the  railroad  one 
sunny  afternoon,  just  ten  years  ago, 
and  among  its  passengers  were  two 
young  and  handsome  men,  who  had 
met  on  the  cars  by  chance,  but  who 
had  been  intimate  friends  at  school 
and  college,  and  who  were  intimate 
friends  still,  if  one  might  judge  by  the 
fervor  of  their  greeting  and  the  earnest 
manner  in  which  they  conversed,  with- 
out taking  the  least  notice  of  any  per- 
son around  them. 

At  last  the  elder  of  the  two,  a  tall, 
dark,  young  man,  with  large,  dark 
eyes  and  jet  black  hair  and  whiskers, 
arose  from  his  seat,  took  his  traveling 
bag  from  the  rack  and  began  to  shake 
the  dust  from  his  coat  and  to  wipe  it 
from  his  face  with  a  cambric  handker- 
chief, as  if  his  journey  was  drawing 
near  its  end. 

"Then  you  are  sure  that  you  won't 
come  with  me,  Harry  ? "  he  asked, 
looking  anxiously  into  the  fair,  frank 
face  of  his  companion. 

"I  cannot,"  was  the  low  reply. 

"Well,  at  least  remember  what  I 
have  been  saying  to  you  to-day.  Give 
it  up,  Harry — the  drinking,  gambling, 
the  folly  of  all  kinds.  Begin  to  save 
your  money,  instead  of  spending  it  all, 
as  you  do  now,  and  as  I  used  to  do,  and 
in  three  years,  or  perhaps  sooner  yet, 
you  may  be  traveling  this  way  or  some 
other  way,  bound  on  my  present  errand, 
with  a  neat  little  wife  waiting  for  you 
at  the  journey's  end.  It  is  worth  far 
more  than  all  the  rest,  my  boy.  I 
know,  for  I've  tried  both  ways." 

"  Why,  what  nonsense  it  is  to  talk 
to  me  about  saving,  George !  Look 
there  !  "  cried  Moore.  He  drew  out  his 
pocketbook.  In  one  compartment 
nestled  a  ten-dollar  greenback.  In  the 
other  were  two  one-dollar  bills.  In  a 
third,  a  little  crumpled  roll  of  currency, 
and  in  the  fourth,  a  tiny  case  filled  with 
postage  stamps. 

"Behold  my  worldly  wealth  !"  said 
he,  in  a  mocking  tone.  "There  is  all 
I  have  before  the  next  quarter's  salary 
is  paid.  And  while  I  live  in  New  York, 
I  must  spend  the  whole  of  my  salary. 
I  cannot  save  it.  Expenses  are  too 
high." 

"  Then  do  as  I  did,"  said  his  friend. 
"  I  found  the  temptations  and  expenses 
of  New  York  life  too  much  for  me.  I 
could  not  save,  and  what  was  worse, 
I  found  that  I  was  giving  way  more 
and  more  to  the  habit  which  I  want 
you  to  leave  off,  Henry.  I  gave  up  my 
place  and  went  to  yonder  little  town, 
wherein  an  uncle  of  mine  lived.  I 
stated  my  case  to  him.  He  helped  me. 
He  got  me  a  situation  in  the  leading 
store  here,  he  took  me  to  board  at  his 
house  and  watched  over  me  like  a 


father  till  I  cared  no  more  for  drink. 
After  that,  it  was  easy  enough  to  save, 
Henry,  and  I  soon  worked  my  way  up 
to  home  and  happiness.  Oddly  enough, 
I  started  with  only  ten  dollars  in  my 
purse.  But  I  was  far  worse  than  you 
are.  Cannot  you  get  something  to  do 
in  some  quiet,  countrj'  place  like  this, 
where  you  will  be  kept  out  of  tempta- 
tion as  I  was  ?  Try  it,  old  boy.  Write 
to  me  a  month  hence,  and  if  you  have 
not  found  the  place  and  the  people  to 
cure  you  by  that  time,  I'll  find  them  for 
you.    Is  that  a  bargain  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Henry  Moore,  speaking 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

They  parted.  Henry  Moore  watched 
his  friend  as  he  stepped  into  a  waiting 
carriage  at  the  station,  and  drove 
away  to  meet  his  bride  upon  his  wed- 
ding night.  Then,  as  the  train  steamed 
slowly  off  again,  he  thrust  his  pocket- 
book  back  into  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
and  leaning  his  cheek  upon  his  hand, 
gazed  moodily  out  upon  the  flying 
meadows  and  forests,  while  he  mused 
upon  his  schoolfellow's  happy  fate. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  had 
been  drinking  heavily  nearly  all 
through  the  night,"  he  thought. 
"Gambling,  too,  and  losing.  His  face 
looked  purple  and  flushed  ;  his  eyes 
were  heavy  and  dull ;  his  cheeks  were 
bloated  ;  his  hand  shook  like  the  hand 
of  an  old  man.  How  different  now. 
He  is  as  handsome  and  fresh-colored  as 
he  was  in  his  boyhood.  He  is  eager, 
alert,  full  of  life,  hope  and  happiness. 
While  I — "  a  heavy  sigh  finished  the 
reflection. 

The  train  sped  on.  The  young  man 
lost  in  painful  memory  of  misspent 
hours,  still  leaned  his  forehead  against 
the  window  frame,  gazing  on  all  that 
passed  before  him  as  if  he  saw  it  not. 

Suddenly,  as  the  train  decreased  its 
speed  again,  and  the  warning  bell  be- 
gan to  ring,  a  tableau  flashed  before 
his  eyes  that  roused  him  in  a  moment. 

For  half  an  hour  past  their  way  had 
led  through  a  dense  pine  forest,  rising 
greenly  on  either  side  of  the  cars. 

But  now  there  came  a  sunlit  streak 
among  the  trees  beyond  his  window, 
and  in  the  long,  oval  space  thus  formed 
he  saw  a  lowly,  but  sung-looking,  gray 
cottage,  with  vine  shaded  porches  and 
portico,  a  green  and  level  lawn,  with 
a  lake  flashing  brightly  in  the  sun  be- 
yond it ;  and  on  the  lawn  a  rosy,  health- 
ful girl  of  seventeen,  standing  with  her 
arch,  mischievous  face  turned  toward 
the  passing  train,  and  her  arms  clasped 
grimly  around  the  neck  of  a  small,  black 
pony,  saddled  and  bridled,  who  seemed 
terribly  frightened  at  the  noise,  yet 
perfectly  docile  to  her  voice  and  touch. 

Other  figures  filled  the  background. 
The  farmer,  stout  and  hearty,  dressed 
in  blue  overalls,  and  wiping  the  per- 
spiration from  his  brow,  as  he  lifted  his 
straw  hat  aside — a  neatly  dressed 
matron  on  the  porch,  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand,  as  she  watched  the 
train  ;  a  great,  black  Newfoundland  dog, 
parading  about  in  a  dignified  manner, 
with  a  lady's  riding  whip  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  dapper  young  gentleman  in  a 
light,  summer  suit  approaching  the 
lady  and  her  steed.  He  saw  them  all 
as  one  sees  faces  and  figures  in  a  vivid 
dream,  and  wondered  almost  audibly 
what  "that  fellow"  was  doing  there  ; 
and  then,  as  they  plunged  once  more 
into  the  unbroken  solitude  of  the  pines, 
that  girl's  face  seemed  to  stand  out 
visibly  in  the  air  before  him  and  accom- 
panied him,  like  a  smiling  spirit  of  good 
omen,  to  his  journey's  end. 

Late  that  night,  when,  after  eating 
supper  and  reading  the  evening  paper, 
he  went  up  to  his  room,  the  face  was 
there  before  him,  smiling  like  a  picture 
from  the  bare  white  wall.  He  had  gone 
up  there  to  make  some  alterations  in 
his  dress  before  going  out  to  get  rid  of 
the  rest  of  his  evening  in  the  city 
streets ;  but  the  face  detained  him, 
held  him  there  in  the  cheerless  fourth- 
story  chamber,  even  against  his  will. 

"How  graceful  she  was!"  he 
groaned  out.  "  What  a  pretty — what  a 
sweet  face  she  had  !  How  blue  her 
eyes  were  !  How  brown  her  hair  was 
and  how  it  waved  about  her  head  and 
face  like  a  little,  soft,  dark  cloud  of 
curls  !  She  must  have  been  ill  lately, 
or  she  would  not  wear  her  hair  like 
that ;  every  other  girl  is  piling  chig- 
nons up  higher  than  the  moon.  And 


yet  she  looked  the  very  picture  of 
health.  Her  cheeks  were  as  round  and 
as  rosy  as  the  apples  in  her  father's 
orchard.  Perhaps  she  is  too  sensible 
to  Wear  chignons  and  false  hair.  Per- 
haps she  don't  care  so  much  for  dress 
as  other  women  do.  What  did  she 
wear  ?  I  can't  remember.  I  only  know 
it  was  some  soft  dun-colored  material 
falling  about  her  in  soft  folds,  without 
rufling  or  paniers  of  any  kind.  And  a 
blue  ribbon  at  her  throat — blue  as  the 
'  bluets ' — blue  as  her  own  sweet  eyes  ! 
Oh,  dear  !  If  I  could  but  meet  a  girl 
like  that — a  girl  with  '  no  nonsense 
about  her,'  as  Mr.  Toots  would  say," 
he  added  with  a  laugh — "  a  girl  who 
would  marry  a  poor  man  because  she 
loved  him,  and  who  would  go  to  work 
and  help  him  build  up  his  fortune  and 
his  house  together.  Why  it  would  be 
the  making  of  me  !  " 

He  took  out  his  pocketbook  and 
looked  again  at  the  ten-dollar  bill. 

"  Shall  I  try  it  ?  Jerrold  cays  he  be- 
gan with  no  more  ;  and  look  how  well 
he  has  done.  Let  me  see.  Here  is 
enough  to  pay  for  my  supper,  lodging 
and  breakfast,  and  my  ticket  back  to 
the  place  where  I  saw  her.  That  will 
leave  me  the  roll  of  currency  for  small 
expenses,  and  the  ten  dollars  for  my 
sole  capital  till  I  find  a  place  and  work. 
Her  father  is  a  farmer,  I  know.  And 
that  chap  in  the  gray  summer  suit 
hates  hard  work.  I  saw  it  in  his  face 
and  walk.  I'll  do  it.  He  can  but  re- 
fuse me  at  the  worst,  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  look  at  that  sweet  face  again. 
I'll  go." 

**»♦♦» 

"You  know  he  is  not  very  strong, 
father,  and  his  hands  have  grown  white 
and  soft  at  college,  and,  as  he  says,  he 
is  not  fit  for  the  work,"  she  was  say- 
ing when  her  father's  growls  ceased 
suddenly ;  and,  looking  up,  she  saw  a 
tall,  handsome,  Saxon-faced  and  bright- 
eyed  young  fellow,  dressed  in  homespun, 
taking  off  his  hat  to  her  and  her  father 
in  the  way  that  did  not  smack  of  coun- 
try birth  and  training  by  any  means. 
The  light  blue  and  the  dark  blue  eyes 
looked  straight  into  each  other's 
depths  for  one  bewildering  moment. 
Then  the  girl  turned  away  and  walked 
out  of  the  field,  with  a  sudden  vivid 
blush  staining  the  whiteness  of  her 
throat  and  forehead  ;  and  the  young 
fellow,  gazing  after  her  involuntarily, 
began  his  story  to  the  amazed  farmer 
and  asked  for  work. 

At  12  o'clock  that  day  Jane  Halli- 
day,  after  giving  the  last  touches  to 
the  well-spread  dinner  table,  took  the 
tin  horn  and  went  out  on  the  side  pi- 
azza to  "call  the  folks"  to  their  noon- 
day meal.  She  saw  the  heads  turn, 
and  the  bending  forms  straighten 
themselves  as  the  echoes  of  the  mellow 
blast  floated  over  toward  the  distant 
hills,  and  lingering  yet  a  moment  felt 
her  cheek  grow  hot  again,  when  she 
saw  the  young  man  advancing  with 
her  father  toward  the  house. 

"Here's  a  new  hand,  mother,"  sang 
out  the  farmer  to  his  buxom  wife,  as 
they  entered  the  kitchen  together. 
"  He  came  along  to  look  for  work  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  after  your  dandi- 
fied nephew  cut  and  run  for  fear 
he  should  tan  his  cheeks.  You'll  make 
Dick's  bed  up  for  him  to-night,  Jane. 
He  is  worth  his  salt,  I  must  own,  and 
he  shall  stay  here  as  long  as  he  likes. 
Now,  mother,  dinner — hurry,  Jenny, 
hurry  ! " 

They  sat  down  to  the  table.  Jane's 
chair  was  directly  opposite  that  which 
the  new  hand  occupied,  and  presently 
the  farmer  called  out,   wonderingly : 

"Salt  in  your  coffee,  Mr.  Moore! 
Well,  I  do  vow  I  That  is  a  queer  taste 
of  yours,  anyhow  !  " 

"  I  drank  it  so  as  a  child,  but  I  think 
I'll  give  it  up  after  to-day,  as  I  am  to 
do  farming  work,"  stammered  the 
young  man,  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
was  saying  and  unwilling  to  own  his 
blunder  lest  its  cause  might  possibly  be 
guessed. 

"Gracious  I  "  said  the  farmer. 

But  the  good  wife  quietly  changed 
the  cup  for  another,  properly  sugared 
and  creamed,  and  the  new  hand 
thanked  her  by  a  bow  that  set  her 
marveling  in  her  turn. 

"He  don't  look  one  bit  like  a  farmer, 
Jane,"  she  said,  watching    them  go 


back  into  the  field  after  dinner.  "  And 
yet  he  must  take  hold  of  the  work 
pretty  well  or  your  father  wouldn't  be 
as  pleased  with  him  as  he  is." 

Jane  made  a  brief  reply  and  changed 
the  subject  as  speedily  as  possible. 
She  had  seen  beneath  her  long  eye- 
lashes how  the  stranger's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  when  that  mistake  with 
the  coffee  occurred. 

"What  a  ridiculous  excuse,"  she 
thought,  smiling. 

And  then  a  sudden  recollection 
flashed  across  her  mind  with  stunning 
emphasis  and  meaning.  Was  it  a 
dream  ?  Or  was  it  real  ?  That  rush- 
ing train — that  open  window — that 
moody  look  flashing  into  sudden  bright- 
ness as  it  caught  and  answered  her 
own  laughing  glance  while  the  cars 
whirled  by.  No  wonder  the  face 
seemed  so  strangely  familiar  to  her  in 
the  fields  that  morning.  But  what — 
oh,  Jane  of  the  fair  face  and  innocent 
eyes  and  soft  clustering  locks — what 
could  it  all  mean  ? 

Cousin  Dick  returned  no  more  to  the 
farm  that  summer.  But  the  new  hand 
stayed  and  worked  faithfully  all 
through  "haying  and  harvest  times," 
much  to  the  farmer's  delight.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  the  farmer  made  the 
young  man  a  liberal  offer  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  thereupon  ensued  a 
long  and  confidential  conversation  be- 
tween the  two. 

"  Give  me  twenty-four  hours  to  make 
up  my  mind,"  said  Moore,  at  last ;  to- 
morrow morning  you  shall  have  your 
answer." 

So,  when  the  4  o'clock  train  came 
thundering  past  the  farm  that  evening, 
the  new  hand  stood  on  the  lawn  alone 
and  watched  it  with  thoughtful  eyes. 
Taller  and  straighter  he  looked  than 
when  he  first  came,  and  there  was  a 
healthy  flush  on  bis  cheek,  beneath  the 
sunburn,  that  told  of  a  different,  a 
nobler  and  holier  life  than  the  former 
one  had  ever  been. 

The  farmer  was  busy  at  the  barn  ; 
the  good  housewife,  in  the  kitchen,  was 
hurrying  onward  her  preparations  for 
tea,  and  Jane,  with  a  tin  basin  in  her 
hand,  came  out  of  the  house  and 
turned  toward  the  garden  as  he  looked 
that  way.  Her  errand  was  for  fruit 
for  the  supper  table,  but  before  the 
first  handful  of  berries  had  rattled 
down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
the  girl  started,  listened  a  moment  and 
then  turned  crimson  as  the  new  hand 
came  up  beside  her.  The  berries  were 
neglected.  He  stood  still  a  moment, 
then  dropping  basin  and  berries  upon 
the  grass,  he  held  her  by  the  hands. 

"Jane,  your  father  has  asked  me  to 
stay  here  and  help  him  with  another 
year,"  he  said.  "He  offers  me  good 
wages,  and  I  am  safe  here — safe  from 
many  a  temptation  that  you  know 
nothing  about — thank  God.  I  am  a 
better  and  happier  man  for  my  stay 
here  this  summer,  but  there  is  room 
for  improvement  yet.  It  rests  with 
you  to  say  if  that  improvement  shall 
be  made." 

"With  me  ?  "  said  Jane,  glancing  up 
at  him  with  a  gentle  smile. 

"With  you ;  with  you  alone." 

"Then  stay." 

He  took  a  pocketbook  from  the 
breast  of  his  coat  and  opened  it. 

"Jane,  you  see  that  ten-dollar  bill  ?  " 
"Yes." 

That  marks  the  turning  point  in  my 
life.  I  was  goingjheadlong  to  destruc- 
tion when  a  friend  held  me  back.  I 
had  but  ten  dollars  to  begin  the  world 
with  again  if  I  gave  up  my  place  and  sal- 
ary in  New  York.  Yet  my  friend  ad- 
vised it.  It  was  what  he  had  done,  and 
in  three  years  he  had  earned  a  home 
and  was  married  in  another  place.  He 
bad  been  as  wild  and  as  reckless  as  I 
was  then,  and  it  was  seeing  what  a  little 
sober  effort  had  done  for  him  that  en- 
couraged me  to  try.  I  came  here — and 
you  know  my  life  and  thoughts  and 
habits  from  that  day.  We  have  been 
happy  here  together,  Jane." 

"Oh,  very  happy,"  was  her  reply. 

"  But  now  there  must  be  a  change; 
I  cannot  go  on  in  the  old  way  any 
longer,  Jane  ;  your  father  likes  me  and 
I  believe  I  may  stay  here  for- 
ever so  far  as  he  and  your  mother  are 
concerned.  Now  for  their  daughter. 
There  is  ten  dollars,  and  that  is  what 
I  earned  by  sheer  hard  work  these 
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last  six  months  added  to  it.  I  shall  re- 
ceive four  times  that  sum  another  year 
from  your  father  if  I  stay.  Will  it  be 
enough,  Jane  for  me  and  my  wife  ?  " 

She  was  silent.  Bending  down  to 
look  at  her,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

"Can't  you  like  me,  then?"  he 
asked,  in  dismay. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  that ;  it  is  father  and 
mother,"  she  whispered.  "I  must  not 
leave  them." 

"There  is  no  need,  my  love.  I  may 
tell  you  now  that  your  father  has  given 
his  consent,  and  your  dear  mother  will 
not  be  long  behind  him.  Oh,  Jane,  my 
darling  !  I  found  my  hope,  my  joy  and 
my  salvation  that  day  I  came  to  the 
Lone  Pine  farm." 

"And  not  a  single  berry  for  sup- 
per ! "  bewailed  Mrs.  Halliday,  when 
they  returned  at  last  to  the  house. 
But  a  tearful  smile  succeeded  the 
lament,  as,  after  a  brief  whisper  from 
Jane,  she  kissed  her  prospective  son-in 
law. — New  York  News. 


Laughter  and  Lon^  Life. 

It  may  be  that  some  enthusiastic  and 
laborious  German  statistician  has  al- 
ready accumulated  figures  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  length  of  life  and 
its  relation  to  the  enjoyment  thereof ; 
if  so,  we  are  unacquainted  with  his  re- 
sults, and  yet  have  a  very  decided  no- 
tion that  people  who  enjoy  life,  cheerful 
people,  are  also  those  to  whom  longest 
life  is  given.  Commonplace  though  this 
sounds,  there  is  no  truth  more  com- 
monly ignored  in  actual  every-day  ex- 
istence. "Oh,  yes,  of  course,  worry 
shortens  life,  and  the  contented  people 
live  to  be  old,"  we  are  all  ready  to  say, 
and  yet  how  many  people  recognize  the 
duty  of  cheerfulness  ?  Most  persons 
will  declare  that  if  a  man  is  not  natur- 
ally cheerful  he  cannot  make  himself  so. 
Yet  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and 
there  is  many  a  man  who  is  at  present 
a  weary  burden  to  his  relatives,  miser- 
able through  the  carking  care  of  some 
bodily  ailment,  perhaps,  or  some  worldly 
misfortune,  who,  if  he  had  grown  up 
into  the  idea  that  to  be  cheerful  under 
all  circumstances  was  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  life,  might  still  see  a  pleasant 
enough  world  around  him.  Thackeray 
truly  remarked  that  the  world  is  for 
each  of  us  much  as  we  show  ourselves 
to  the  world.  If  we  face  it  with  a 
cheery  acceptance,  we  find  the  world 
fairly  full  of  cheerful  people  glad  to  see 
us.  If  we  snarl  at  it  and  abuse  it,  we 
may  be  sure  of  abuse  in  return.  The 
discontented  worries  of  a  morose  per- 
son may  very  likely  shorten  his  days, 
and  the  general  justice  of  nature's  ar- 
rangement provides  that  his  early  de- 
parture should  entail  no  long  regrets. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  can 
laugh  keeps  his  health,  and  his  friends 
are  glad  to  keep  him.  To  the  perfectly 
healthy  laughter  comes  often.  Too  com- 
monly, though,  as  childhood  is  left  be- 
hind, the  habit  fails,  and  a  half-smile  is 
the  best  that  visits  the  thought-lined 
mouth  of  a  modern  man  or  woman. 
People  become  more  and  more  bur- 
dened with  the  accumulations  of  knowl- 
edge and  with  the  weighing  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  but  they  should  still  spare 
time  to  laugh.  Let  them  never  forget, 
moreover,  and  let  it  be  a  medical  man's 
practice  to  remind  them  that  "a  smile 
sits  ever  serene  upon  the  face  of  Wis- 
dom."— London  Lancet. 

Jeweler — See  here  ;  you  want  to  be 
more  cautious.  What  was  it  you  said 
about  that  cheap  watch  you  sold  to 
that  customer  ?  New  Salesman — I  told 
him  it  would  work  like  a  charm.  Jew- 
eler— But  don't  you  know  we  can't 
guarantee  those  watches  to  keep  time  ? 
New  Salesman —Well,  charms  don't 
keep  time.  —  Catholic  Standard  and 
Times.    

"  So  1 "  EXCLAIMED  Senator  Sorghum, 
melodramatically;  "that  politician  says 
I  have  betrayed  my  trust,  does  he  ?  " 
"Yes."  '  "Well,  you  can  go  and  tell 
him  to  his  teeth  that  he  has  uttered  an 
untruth.  I  have  stood  by  my  trust 
ever  since  it  put  up  the  money  for  my 
campaign,  years  ago." — Washington 
Star.   

Have  you  heard  the  story  of  three 
eggs  ?   Too  bad  I 


Trodden  Kisses. 

Between  the  earth  and  thy  dear  feet 
To  set  a  barrier  were  unmeet; 
Fear  not;  thy  steps,  when  thou  dost  pass, 
Shall  lie  as  lightly  as  the  grass. 
O  music  of  thy  footsteps  dear  ! 
New  blossoms  strangely  springing  here  1 
Flowers,  on  the  earth  erstwhile  unfound  ! 
Close  kisses  trodden  on  the  ground  ! 
— From  Philostratus,  by  Percy  Osborn. 


Rest  for  Women. 


The  rest  hour  is  quite  as  necessary 
to  women  in  summer  as  in  winter. 
There  are  very  few  people  who  are  not 
better  for  going  away  by  themselves,  if 
only  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
during  the  day.  Lie  down  on  the  bed 
or  lounge,  allow  the  muscles  to  relax 
and  try  to  banish  all  perplexing 
thoughts.  Make  certain  that  you  will 
never  be  interrupted  or  subject  to  call 
during  these  few  moments,  and  the 
habit  of  sleep  will  come  to  you.  A  rest 
of  even  ten  minutes,  free  from  inter- 
ruption, will  do  more  toward  soothing 
the  nerves  than  four  times  the  same 
length  of  time  spent  lying  down  with 
noisy  children  near,  or  thoughtless 
persons  discussing  the  latest  fashion. 
The  important  matter  is  to  secure  for 
the  tired  worker  absolute  peace  at  the 
rest  hour.  Even  without  sleep  it  is 
better  than  a  rest  hour  amid  noisy 
surroundings  in  sleep  which  is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  troubled  one.  As  a 
matter  of  ceremony,  the  rest  hour 
should  be  insisted  on,  because  work 
done  after  it  is  certain  to  be  so  much 
better  that  it  much  more  than  makes 
up  for  the  time  taken  from  work. 
Work  accomplished  with  the  nerves  ex- 
hausted never  amoimts  to  as  much  as 
work  done  when  the  energies  are  fresh. 

Brideoroom — I  don't  see  anything  of 
your  father's  $10,000  check.  He  prom- 
ised it,  didn't  he  ?  Bride — Yes  ;  but  he 
saw  that  your  father  had  already  given 
us  one,  and  he  knew  we  didn't  care  to 
have  any  duplicate  presents. — Phila- 
delphia Record. 


How'8  This? 


We  otter  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  ot  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Tolec'o,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


HIGH-CLASS 

TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely 
fitting  apparel  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  has,  ever  since 
history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intri- 
cate than  important.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  408  Kearny  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


^MONARCH 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKER    «fc  CO., 
16  and   18  Dromm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Are  You  a  Renter? 

Wouldn't  you  iriuchrathcr  own  a  fill  in  than  to 
rentonel    Well,  if  you  will  buy  onu  of  our 

Stap  Drilling  Machines 

id  go  to  work  lirlll'oK  wtllH,  ill  nboul  iwo  good  Bea- 
Bonsyou  can  make  moii*;y  enoagh  to  buy  a  farm 
of  your  own  anil  be  liidepciideDt  the  remainder 
of  your  days.  Hundredo  of  other  men  hav« 
done  Ihlnandwby  notjonl  Atany  rale  the 
:propo«ltlon  is  worth  looking  Into.  We  mall 
catalog,  price  lint,  etc.,  frte,     A»k  for  lU 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Akron,  0. 


A  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

What  is  better  or  more  appropriate  for  an  invalid  friend  or  relative 
than  a  nice  easy  rolling  chair  that  will  enable  them  to  get  out  and 
enjoy  the  Xmas  cheer  as  others  do?  We  have  a  dozen  or  more  dif- 
ferent styles  in  wheel  chairs  and  self-propelling  chairs  for  either 
house  or  street  use.    Call  and  see  them  or  send  for  catalogue. 

EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO.,  2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Educational. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLBaE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

/V\  ft  I  L  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accouotant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Val. 


STOCKTON  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

The  Leading  Actual  Business  School  in 
the  West. 

Occupies  two  entire  buildings. 

Boards  the  Students  and  makes  a  Home 
for  them. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Civil  Service 
Examinations. 


Send  for  Prices  and  advantages  to 


W.  C.  RAMSEY, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


GAS  CITY 


College, 


Business 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Boslness 
Ezperlente. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOE  INFORMATION. 


$60.oo 

win  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOB  CATALUUDE. 


School  or  Practical,  GItII,  HechaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FBANCI800,  OAL. 

Open  AU  T««r.  :  A.  YAH  BER  HAILLEI.  Pref't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (25;  Bullion  nnd  Chlorination 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  ilu.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  tor  Circular. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 

305  LARKIN  ST.,        R   L  DURHAM, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


Write  tor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


HEAIDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  In  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  flnus  of  the  coast. 

Rerently  Awarded  the  Sliver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition.  : 
4S"Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


TO 


Farmers 


AND 


Storekeepers 

WRITE  TO 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

155  TOWN8END  STREET, 
S.IN  FRANCISCO, 

For  Booklet  on  Cultivation  of 

FLAX  SEED. 

You  will  find  it  of  interest  to  you. 
Postal  card  will  do. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Hat  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  thp  work  of 
8  men,  with  axes. 

Manufactured  by  ' 
A.COORRADT&SOn, 

717  2d  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Pianos  for 

SnRPLVS  Pianos  of 
a  flrst-class  make. 
For  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


B  RUB  IN  IN.  208  Post  St.,  Sau  Francisco. 


We  are  the  largest  mana- 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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July. 
 ®  

68  @  


July. 


38«®39 


May. 

 ®  

1  05X 
1  ft-.«®I  05H 
1  05!U®1  0« 
1  06H@1  053i 
1  06X®1  06^ 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  4,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May. 

Wednesday   76V4®76 

Thursday  •  @  

Friday   76  @77H 

Saturday   77X®76X 

Monday   76X@78H 

Tuesday   78»@78 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May. 

Wednesday   42>4@43 

Thursday  *  @  

Friday   43  @43V4 

Saturday  « 

Monday   43  @43^ 

Tuesday   4SX@43>4 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday  *  @  

Friday   99^®  B9X 

Saturday   1  0OH@I  00>4 

Monday   I  (K)?j@l  OIH 

Tuesday   1  08  @1  OIX 

Wednesday   1  02V4@  

•Holiday. 

WHEAT. 
An  improved  tone  was  manifested  in 
the  wheat  market  during  a  portion  of  the 
week,  but  it  was  confined  mainly  to  the 
speculative  side,  and  was  not  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  materially  aflfect  spot 
values.  The  number  of  ships  lately  added 
to  the  engaged  list  for  wheat  loading  has 
been  rather  liberal,  as  compared  with  re- 
cent clearances,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  fairly  active  movement  outward  in 
the  near  future  and  a  good  demand  for 
wheat  on  export  account.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  much  of  the  tonnage 
recently  engaged  was  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  w  heat  expected  to  be  de- 
livered on  December  contracts,  the  wheat 
being  now  piled  up  in  100-ton  lots  in  Call 
Board  warehouses.  In  the  matter  of 
wheat  shipments  from  this  port,  Novem- 
ber shows  decidedly  the  best  record  of 
any  month  thus  far  the  Qurrent  season, 
twenty-five  clearances  having  been  made, 
aggregating  56,000  tons,  representing  a 
valuation  of  $1,142,000.  This  is  nearly 
double  the  quantity  shipped  during  cor- 
responding month  last  year,  and  is  over  a 
third  of  the  total  shipments  of  this  season 
up  to  present  date.  Market  closed  rather 
firm  at  the  quotations,  with  demand  fair. 

California  Milling   1  02^®  1  06M 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  00  ®1  OlM 

Oregon  Valley   1  OO  @1  02« 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  00  @1  05 

Washington  Club   97H@1  a\M 

on  qualities  wheat   92^®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations             682d@6s3d  6sOd@6sOHd 

Freight  rates                 40@42Hs  34®35ats 

Local  market              98K@l  01^  1  00@1  02^ 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  foUows  for  tne  options  named; 

December,  1901,  delivery,  99Jc@$1.02*. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.04i@1.06|. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  81.02J@  ;  May,  1902,  $1.06|@1.06|. 

FLOUR. 

Supplies  are  more  than  ample  for  im- 
mediate requirements,  the  demand  not  be- 
ing particularly  active,  either  for  ship- 
ment or  on  local  account.  Sales  effected 
are  at  generally  unchanged  values,  but 
market  does  not  show  any  special  firm- 
ness. Buyers  are  in  most  instances  re. 
striding  their  purchases  to  present  needs. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  (2  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50®2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   8  00®3  26 

Choice  and  extra  choice   S  2S®8  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  60®3  86 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75® 3  16 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®8  26 

BARLEY. 
The  market  has  ruled  rather  quiet, 
values  remaining  quotably  in  about  same 
position  as  for  several  weeks  preceding. 
Barley  is  still  being  shipped  to  Europe 
and  the  East,  but  most  of  the  barley  going 
outward  is  from  stocks  which  shippers 
have  been  carrying.  Purchasing  on  local 
account  is  not  active,  either  in  brewing  or 
feed  descriptions.  While  offerings  of 
barley  are  of  fairly  liberal  volume,  hold- 


ers are  as  a  rule  not  disposed  to  crowd 
stocks  to  sale,  buyers  finding  it  necessary 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  pay  full  cur- 
rent irates,  especially  on  desirable  quali- 
ties. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72K@  76 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  ®  12% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  82H 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   92y4®l  00 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  @  85 

OATS. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  offering 
of  any  description,  and  not  likely  to  be  in 
the  near  future.  Market  is  moderately 
firm  at  the  prevailing  rates.  Red  oats 
have  been  lately  receiving  the  bulk  of  at- 
tention, with  good  demand  for  seed,  and 
in  a  small  way  desirable  seed  qualities 
have  been  commanding  above  quotations. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  20   @1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  05  @i  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  12K@1  25 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  28  @1  30 

Black  Russian   95  ®1  20 

Red   1  07H®1  25 

CORN. 

Spot  supplies  are  of  very  moderate  pro- 
portions and  include  little  which  can  be 
termed  choice.  Market  for  thoroughly 
dry  corn  favors  sellers,  but  is  duU  and 
weak  for  damp  and  defective  stock. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  25  ®1  36 

Small  Yellow   1  45  ®1  55 

RYE. 

Demand  is  light,  and  prices  keep  at  a 
low  range.  No  great  quantities  of  this 
cereal  are  ever  consumed  locally,  and  it  is 
the  exception  where  exports  can  be  ef- 
fected at  other  than  low  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  new   72V4@  77M1 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Recent  transfers  of  this  cereal,  within 
range  of  values  herewith  quoted,  have  been 
of  fair  proportions. 

'3ood  to  choice   1  60  @l  66 

BEANS. 

The  market  has  been  less  active  since 
last  review  than  for  several  weeks  pre- 
ceding and  has  shown  a  little  easier  tone, 
more  particularly  for  Lady  Washingtons 
and  Pinks,  with  offerings  lately  largely  of 
these  varieties.  The  previous  urgent  in- 
quiry for  Lady  Washingtons  was  doubt- 
less due  to  eagerness  to  cover  on  short 
sales  for  November  delivery.  With  No- 
vember closed,  there  is  now  no  special 
haste  necessary  to  make  purchases  on 
account  of  contracts.  Market  for  Limas 
was  slightly  easier  than  last  quoted,  and 
trading  was  not  active.  Business  in  other 
beans  not  above  named  was  of  small  com- 
pass and  at  much  the  same  range  of  val- 
ues as  previously  current. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  B>S   3  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  10  ffl3  30 

Lady  Washington   2  90  @3  10 

Pinks   1  85  @2  05 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  35  ®2  50 

Reds   3  00  @3  2S 

Red  Kidney   3  25  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  40  @4  50 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  ®3  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Qarbanzos,  small   1  26  ®t  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  is  showing  more  steadiness,  with 
lighter  offerings  and  less  selling  pressure. 
Niles  Peas  continue  to  command,  how- 
ever, relatively  the  best  figures. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  60  ®1  70 

HOPS. 

There  has  been  some  inquiry  for  good 
to  choice  hops,  but  at  a  low  range  of 
values,  bids  over  11c.  being  the  exception, 
and  only  for  strictly  choice  stock  was 
this  figure  obtainable.  There  are  reports 
of  some  recent  tolerably  heavy  purchas- 
ing having  been  done  in  the  interior  at 
lOic.  on  European  account. 

Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  @12 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  weather  has  been  unfavorable  dur- 
ing a  great  portion  of  the  past  week  for 
the  shipping  and  delivering  of  hay.  As 
is  generally  the  case  under  like  condi- 
tions, the  market  has  lacked  firmness. 
Quotable  values  have  continued,  however, 
on  much  the  same  plane  as  during  pre- 
ceding week,  and  there  is  nothing  to  war- 
rant anticipating  any  marked  fluctuations 
in  prices  in  the  near  future. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  11  00 

Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Barley  and  Oat   9  00®  8  00 

Barley   6  00®  7  50 

Volunteer   5  00®  «  50 

Alfalfa   7  00®  9  00 

Clover   5  50®  7  60 

Stock   5  00®  6  00 

Compressed   9  00@12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   36®  47^ 

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  is  ruling  steady.  There 


is  not  much  now  in  stock  of  either  Yellow 
or  Brown.  Flaxseed  is  arriving  in  con- 
siderable quantities  from  the  North,  rep- 
resenting in  the  main  previous  purchases 
or  deliveries  on  contracts.  Market  for 
Bird  Seed  is  quiet,  values  remaining  un- 
changed. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  65@3  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25@3  40 

Mustard,  Trieste    3  00@3  15 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3x®  3!< 

Rape   l\®  2i< 

Hemp   8M@  8K 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  is  in  good  request,  with  offerings 
only  moderate  and  market  tolerably  firm 
at  rates  current.  Mutton  is  not  arriving 
in  excessive  quantity  and  values  are  being 
well  maintained  at  the  range  below  noted. 
Lamb  is  selling  to  very  fair  advantage, 
quotable  values  continuing  the  same  as 
preceding  week.  Veal  is  bringing  good 
average  prices,  there  being  no  surfeit  of 
offerings.  Hogs  have  been  selling  at 
i@Jc.  decline  from  last  quoted  figures, 
but  that  there  will  be  any  great  or  pro- 
longed weakness  developed  is  not  antici- 
pated. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  9  B)          6H®  7 

Beef ,  second  quality   AH® — 

Beef ,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  6i4®7c;  wethers   7  @8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   5^®  5^ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5M@  6X 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   5^®  f>% 

Hogs,  country  dressed   ^H,®  7 

Veal,  small,  »lb   7  ®9 

Veal,  large,*  B)   8  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   8  ®  8H 

POULTRY. 

The  market  since  last  review  has  been 
rather  quiet,  a  condition  of  affairs  not  un- 
usual immediately  after  Thanksgiving 
week.  Arrivals  were  not  especially  heavy, 
however,  and  choice  stock  met  as  a  rule 
with  a  fairly  good  market.  Dressed  Tur- 
keys were  in  very  moderate  receipt  and 
no  trouble  was  experienced  in  securing 
custom  at  full  current  values  for  offerings 
in  fine  condition.  The  demand  for  Young 
Chickens  which  were  plump  and  fat  was 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  offerings  of  this 
description. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   17  ®  18 

Turkeys,  alive.  Hens,  Ifl  lb   14  @  16 

Turkeys,  alive.  Gobblers,     lb   14  ®  15 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   8  50  ®4  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  60 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  00  @4  50 

Fryers   3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small   3  00  ®3  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   3  50  ®4  00 

Ducks,  young,     dozen   4  00  ®5  OO 

Geese,     pair   1  60  ®1  75 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   1  00  ®l  25 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®2  00 

BUTTER. 

Further  cuts  have  been  made  in  prices 
for  fresh  product  since  last  review,  with 
market  weak  and  unsettled.  Much  of  the 
butter  now  coming  forward  is  showing 
poor  keeping  qualities,  and  this  operates 
decidedly  against  its  advantageous  sale. 
Prices  are  expected  to  drop  still  lower  in 
the  near  future. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  &>   ^  ®— 

Creamery,  firsts   20  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   19  @— 

Dairy,  select   20  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   18  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   17  @ — 

Mixed  store   13  ®U 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  ®21 

Pickled  Roll,  ¥  lb   19  @20 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select           18  ®20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17H 

CHEESE. 
Mild  new  of  high  grade  is  arriving  very 
sparingly,  and  for  this  sort  the  market  is 
tolerably  firm,  with  sales  at  an  advance 
on  quotations,  mainly  in  a  small  way  to 
special  custom.  Old  cheese  is  in  light 
supply  and  fair  request  at  steady  values. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   12  @I3 

California,  good  to  choice   11  ®12 

California,  fair  to  good   — ®11 

California,  •'  Young  Americas  "   12H@18H 

EGGS. 

Prices  for  fresh  have  declined,  due  to 
increased  offerings  and  inability  of  receiv- 
ers to  keep  stocks  cleaned  up  at  the  com- 
paratively stiff  figures  which  have  been 
lately  current.  Buyers  have  little  or  no 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  market,  and  are 
operating  slowly,  marked  concessions  in 
their  favor  proving  no  inducement  for 
them  to  take  hold  heavUy.  Cold  storage 
eggs  are  still  in  liberal  supply  and  are  l^- 
ing  crowded  to  sale. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  tresta.  35  @ — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  30  ®40 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  ®30 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — ®— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   22M®27y4 

Cold  Storage   20  @25 

VEGETABLES. 
The  tendency  of  the  market  for  most 
kinds  of  vegetables  now  in  season  was  in 
favor  of  the  selling  interest,  unless  the 


quantity  was  at  fault.  Onions  were  very 
steadily  hold  at  below  quoted  range,  but 
did  not  move  freely  at  full  current  figures. 
Green  Peas  and  String  Beans  were  in  very 
limited  receipt  and  choice  met  with  a  de- 
cidedly firm  market.  Tomatoes  showed 
more  or  less  damage  from  rain  and  de- 
fective stock  moved  slowly  at  low  values. 
Green  Peppers  were  in  fairly  liberal  sup- 
ply and  went  in  the  main  at  quite  reason- 
able figures. 

Beans,  String,  V  n>   3^®  S 

Beans,  Lima,     lb   3i4@  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. ..     40  ®  SO 

Caullfiower,  V  dozen   40  ®  50 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  V  large  box   50  @I  00 

Egg  Plant,  V  box   40  ®  60 

Garlic,  »  n>   2  ®  24 

Mushrooms,     B>   10  @  15 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental        1  75  ®2  26 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  V  lb   4  ®  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  sack   35  ®  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  ¥  box   40  @  65 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  V  ton   8  00  ®10  00 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  V  large  box..  75  @1  00 
Tomatoes,     large  box   40  ®  75 

POTATOES. 
The  market  has  not  shown  much  life, 
most  of  the  shipping  trade  which  had 
been  coming  here  having  been  diverted  to 
other  points,  where  freight  rates  and 
prices  for  potatoes  footed  up  more  favor- 
able to  outside  buyers  than  at  this  center. 
Values  have  been  fairly  well  sustained 
hero,  however,  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  potatoes  now  held  in  this  center  are 
in  second  bands  and  cost  close  to  present 
quotations. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  V  100  lbs   1  30  ®t  60 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  |)  cental. .  90  ®1  10 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  10  ®1  30 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  25  01  SO 

River  Reds   1  30  ®1  SO 

Sweets,  Merced,  *  cental   70  ®  85 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  is  very  little  choice  to  select  fresh 
deciduous  fruit  of  any  variety  now  on 
market,  and  such  is  commanding  good 
prices,  while  seriously  defective  stock  is 
not  specially  sought  after,  even  at  seem- 
ingly low  values.  The  better  class  of  con- 
sumers, those  who  pay  the  best  figures, 
will  not  put  up  with  inferior  qualities. 
Rather  than  take  seriously  faulty  fruit, 
they  will  go  without.  High  grade  four- 
tier  Apples,  such  as  select  Spitzenberg, 
are  commanding  up  to  $2  per  box  and 
even  higher  in  a  small  way,  with  not  the 
slightest  probability  of  the  market  being 
overstocked  this  season  with  fruit  of  this 
description.  Winter  Nelis  Pears  which 
are  large  and  perfect  are  salable  to  about 
as  good  advantage  as  fancy  Apples. 
Pomegranates  are  still  on  market  and 
were  offered  at  $1.25  per  box,  but  the  sea- 
son for  them  is  about  ended.  Grapes  were 
mostly  more  or  loss  rain-damaged,  and  on 
this  account  moved  slowly,  but  choice 
were  inquired  for  and  buyers  were  willing 
to  pay  good  figures.  Strawberries  were 
in  light  receipt  and  included  few  which 
were  choice,  the  latter  bringing  tolerably 
stiff  prices.  Raspberries  and  Blackberries 
made  a  moderate  showing  and  sold  at 
about  same  figures  as  previous  week. 

Apples,  fancy,     4-tierbox   1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ¥  50-lb.  box..  1  00®  1  SO 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  V50-lb  box.  40®  76 

Apples,  Lady,  1«  box   1  00®  2  00 

Blackberries,  ¥  chest   6  00®  7  00 

Grapes,  ¥  crate  and  small  box   40®  75 

Grapes,  large  open  boxes   1  00®  1  25 

Pears,  Winter  Nells, ¥  40- B>.  box....  1  25®  1  75 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ¥  box   50®  1  00 

Persimmons,  V  box   40®  76 

Pomegranates,  V  box   65®  1  26 

Raspberries,  V  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Loogworth,  ¥  chest. .  11  00®12  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ¥  chest   4  00®  9  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
has  shown  few  changes  in  quotable  rates 
since  last  review.  As  previously  stated, 
there  is  little  in  this  line  offering  at  pres- 
ent from  first  hands  other  than  Prunes. 
The  Cured  Fruit  Association  is  reported 
to  have  closed  out  in  one  deal  its  entire 
holdings  of  old  Prunes,  somewhere  be- 
tween 20,000,000  and  30,000,000  lbs.,  at 
terms  reserved.  These  Prunes  are  now 
being  gotten  ready  for  shipment.  Some 
transfers  of  new  Prunes  are  also  reported, 
mainly  for  shipment  to  Europe,  but  at  no 
improvement  on  previously  quoted  values. 
There  is  a  firmer  tone,  however,  and  it 
seems  clearly  established  that  prices  have 
touched  bedrock.  Should  any  changes  be 
developed  in  quotable  rates  in  the  near 
future,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  to 
firmer  figures.  Apples  continue  in  sellers' 
favor,  with  the  output  up  to  date  practi- 
cally all  disposed  of,  and  not  many  evap- 
orated likely  to  be  produced  from  this 
time  forward.  The  season  for  sun  drying 
is  now  over,  and  there  are  no  evidences  of 
any  sun  dried  Apples  of  consequence  now 
remaining  in  first  hands.  Figs  are  being 
firmly  held,  with  stocks  light,  the  season's 
pack  proving  much  smaller  than  last  year, 
owing  to  unfavorable  weather  while  crop 
was  maturing.     In  Apricots,  Peaches, 
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Pears  and  Plums  there  is  not  much  doing, 
but  stocks  are  of  small  compass  and  are 
being  held  at  quotably  unchanged  values, 
holders  being  confident  of  a  demand  later 
on  sufficient  to  effect  a  clean-up.  It  is  es- 
timated that  there  are  not  to  exceed  200 
cars  of  Peaches  and  about  100  cars  of  Ap- 
pricots  remaining  in  the  State.  Of  Pears 
and  Plums  combined  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
are  now  to  be  found  100  cars  in  all  hands. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7  @ 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice.  In  sacks,  ¥  B)..    8  @  8!4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12^ 

Apples,  In  50-ft>  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  @ 

Apples,  50- B>  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6%@  T/i 

Figs,  pressed   6  @  7 

Nectarines,  ^  B>   5  @  6V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  ly. 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  @  6!4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6  @  8S4 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes.  In  bags,  2y,@3o\  50-60s,  3%@4c; 

60-70S,  3M®3V4c;   70-80S,  2^#3c;  8O-90s,  2]4& 

2Hc;  llOs  and  less,  15li@2c;  these  figures  for  1901 

crop. 

COUMON  SUN-DBIBD. 

Apricots   6  @ 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   3y,@  414 

Figs,  Black   3  @  3}^ 

Figs,  White   3ji@  3y, 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  @  6 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @6 

Plums,  unpltted,  ^  ft)   IM® 

RAISINS. 
As  for  several  weeks  past,  the  move- 
ment in  Raisins  is  mainly  in  3-crown 
seeded,  with  prices  for  same  fully  as  favor- 
able to  buyers  as  at  any  previous  date 
this  season.    There  are  few  other  than 

3-  crown  now  oiTering.  The  Raisin  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  advancing  the  same  fig- 
ure on  late  as  on  early  deliveries. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  new  crop,  as  fixed 
by  the  Fresno  Association ; 
Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-  crown   43^ 

3-crown   41^ 

2-  crown   35g 

Seedless  Muscatels   4H 

Seedless  Sultanas   5 

Thompson's  Seedless   6 

Bleached  Thompson's— 

Extra  Fancy   

Fancy  10 

Choice     9 

Standard  _ 

Prime  _ 

Seeded— 

3-  crown,  l-ft  carton   53li®  6H 

5-  crown,  l-B)  carton   5i4@  5% 

London  Layers,  20-0)  boxes— 

S-crown   1  lo 

8-crown   1  20 

4-  crown    

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  Orange  market  is  weak  and  lower, 
■with  liberal  offerings,  and  the  quality  as 
to  ripeness  showing  considerable  improve- 
ment over  earlier  receipts.  Sales  of  Na- 
vels are  mainly  within  range  of  $1.50@ 
2.25  per  box,  a  few  fancy  going  a  little 
higher,  and  some  undesirable  stock  sell- 
ing under  inside  quotation.  Lemon  mar- 
ket is  showing  a  little  more  firmness  for 
best  qualities,  with  asking  rates  advanced 
about  25c.  per  box,  but  lower  grades  are 
cheap  as  ever  and  slow  of  sale.  Limes 
have  been  marked  down,  stocks  being 
large. 

Oranges-Navels,  *  box   1  25®2  25 

Seedlings,     box   1  00@1  50 

Tangerines,     H  box   1  00@1  25 

Lemons— California,  select,     box   2  50®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  25 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,     box   1  25®  2  ii5 

Limes— Mexican,    box   4  00®  

NUTS. 

The  Almond  market  is  without  appre- 
ciable change,  except  that  shelled  are 
offering  at  a  wider  range,  with  market  for 
other  than  choice  to  select  favoring  buy- 
ers. Shelled  which  are  broken  but  are 
fairly  plump  and  of  good  flavor  are  being 
offered  from  second  hands  at  15c.  Con- 
siderable doing  in  Walnuts,  but  much  of 
the  business  is  at  less  than  Association  fig- 
ures. Jobbers  have  been  securing  No.  1 
soft  shell  in  carload  lots  at  8Jc.  Peanuts 
are  meeting  with  moderate  custom  at 
quotably  unchanged  values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  %t  D>  10>4@12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  8H®  ^Vt 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell. . . .  6M® 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell        8  @  9 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. . . .  6  @  7 

Cal.  Chestnuts   7  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4^®  5y( 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  band-picked   SH@  8 

Pine  Nuts".   6  @  8 

WINE. 

There  is  virtually  nothing  doing  in  a 
wholesale  way  in  wines,  owing  to  absence 
for  the  time  being  of  noteworthy  offer- 
ings. Last  season's  product  is  about  out 
of  first  hands,  and  this  year's  wines  are 
not  yet  ready  for  market.  Quotable 
values  remain  nominally  as  previously 


noted,  viz. :  25@30c.  per  gallon  wholesale 
for  dry  wines  of  1900  vintage,  with  selec- 
tions salable  up  to  35c.  in  a  jobbing  way. 
The  prospects  are  that  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket for  this  year's  dry  wines  will  open  at 
20@25c.  per  gallon  for  fair  to  choice. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X  sacks   88, 

Wheat,  centals  104, 

Barley,  centals   E6 

Oats,  centals   7 

Corn,  centals   3 

Rye,  centals   1, 

Beans,  sacks   31 

Potatoes,  sacks....  45 

Onions,  sacks  ,  1 

Hay,  tons   2 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


,660 
,360 
,320 
,245 
720 
,308 
,245 
,C51 
,605 
925 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

2  780,016 

2,624,815 

3,212,059 

2,485,996 

3,769,618 

2,202,912 

547,669 
34,598 

420,516 

49,115 

53,478 

92,652 

488,270 

411,503 

669,280 

685,916 

130,185 

112,687 

70,801 

86,569 

39,083 
5,025 

20,591 

5,539 

EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  ><  sacks   40,784 

Wheat,  centals  148,321 

Barley,  centals  112,390 

Oats,  centals  

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   219 

Hay,  bales   20 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   35,126 

Honey,  cases   30 

Potatoes,  pack's  


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

2,057,012 

1,453,052 

2,824,349 

2,374,806 

2,913,052 

1,369,229 

2,119 

46,664 

8,063 

722 

16,639 

7,067 

4,960 

78,024 

511.316 

233,621 

303,446 

361,729 

4,497 

1,600 
43,625 

18,494 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Dec.  4.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8!4c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9@9Ho  ;  choice, 
Sy,@9%c;  fancy,  10®I0!^c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  quiet,  with 
values  fairly  steady. 

Prunes,  3-K@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  9H@13c;  Moorpark,  10@14o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@10!^c;  peeled,  ll@16c. 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


P  &  B  building  paper 
is  a  clean  and  absolutely 
inodorous  lining  for  the 
insulation  of  refrigerators 
and  cold  storage  rooms. 
It  is  light  in  weight,  easy 
of  application  and  not  liable 
to  spontaneous  combustion, 
nor  will  it  attract  moisture 
and  decay. 

P  &  B  building  paper 
comes  in  rolls,  is  easily  and 
cheaply  transported.  Our 
booklet  tells  all  about  how 
to  use  it,  giving  diagrams, 
etc.    Send  for  it,  it  is  free. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA   STUHP  PULLER. 


The     yVlost     I vAy e rf L» I     iy\aci&  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNBS,  ngr.,  16-18  Zoe  St,,  San  Francisco. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  tBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.br    cfc  CO.. 
16  and  18  Dramm  St ,  Ban  Francisco,  Oal. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Sbippins:  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BBANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DBCIOUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lota  a  Specialty.  Send  Sanapleg. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Artificial  Eyes 


'AND' 


Aids  to  Hearing 
Apparatus. 


The  Largest  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 


OPTICIAN 


201  KEARNY  ST., 

CORNER  OF  SUTTER 

KODAK  AGENCV-PiiOTO  SUPPUES 


THE  U.  S.  ARMY 

in  1861  paid  $i8  apiece  for  the  Maynard  Carbines.  We 
secured  6000  of  them,  which  have  never  been  used,  direct 
from  the  Benicia  Arsenal,  and  are  selling  them  out  for  $1.75 
apiece  ;  20  cartridges  FREE  with  every  gun. 


This  is  certainly  the  greatest  gun  bargain  ever  offered  in 
San  Francisco,  because  every  carbine  is  guaranteed  to  be  in 
perfect  condition.  Breech-loading,  with  20-inch  barrel,  each 
weighing  6  pounds,  and  carrying  icoo  yards,  it  is  the  best 
possible  chance  to  secure  a  reliable  gun  for  almost  nothing. 
Over  900,000  cartridges  in  stock. 

ARMY  HATRACKS. 

We  still  have  a  few  army  hatracks,  the  newest  articles 
invented,  which  are  selling  for  $3.00  apiece.  Your  money 
back  on  anything  you  don't  want. 

W.  S.  KIRK,  51T  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 


Telephone,  RED  531. 


P.  O.  BOX  2160. 


TURKEYS  WANTED. 


J.  2:enx[ner  &  CO., 

General  Commission  Ale ro Hants, 

Wholesale  Dealers  In  GBEBN  AND  DRIED  FRUITS,  POTATOES,  ONIONS,  BEANS, 
WOOIi,  BUTTER,  EGGS,  ETC, 

POULTRY  AND  GAME  a  Specialty. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

N.  E.  CORNER  WASHINGTON  AND  FRONT  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone,  MAIN  649.  Established  Over  19  Years, 

SHERRY    Sc  CO., 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  ^^geffis^lft'^^ 

BUTTER,  CHEESE,  EGGS,  NUTS,  HONEY,  POULTRY,  POTATOES,  DRIED  FRUITS, 
BEANS,  ONIONS,  HIDES,  and  all  kinds  of  Farm  and  Dairy  Produce. 

Consignments  Solicited,    Highest  Net  Price, 
Remittances  Made  at  Once. 


305-30r  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Send  your  LIVE  and  DRESSED  TURKEYS  and  LIVE  CHICKENS  to  the  old  reliable  firm,  who 
guarantees  Top  riarket  Prices  and  Quick  Cash  Returns.   Established  1887. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE.   CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

BLUM,  MORRIS  &  CO.,  General  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

210-212  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


nrt4i*k:eys  \A/antecI. 

Drop  us  a  postal,  we  will  give  you  the  correct  market  on  Turkeys  at  any  time.  If  correct 
weights,  prompt  returns,  and  the  highest  market  rates  are  what  you  want,  try  us. 

WON   RONN,   LORSBACH   cfe  CO., 

3I3-31S    front   Street,...  San    Pranclsco,  Cal. 


Telephone,  Main  246. 

D. 


& 


p.  O.  Hoz  »497. 

CO. 


/VLLISOIN 

(INCORPORATED.) 

Commission  TWero Hants. 

POULTRY,  EOOS,  QAME,  POTATOES,  BBANS,  QRBEN  AND  DRIED  FRUITS. 
GRAIN,  PKODUOE  AND  WOOL.   Account  Sales  and  Check  Weekly  for  AU  Consignments. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General 
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Anybody 

can  keep  his  hors<s  free  from 
all  fomis  of  Lameness,  curbs, 
spIints.eontracted  cord.thrush, 
prease  heel,  etc.,  by  treating 
promptly  with 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

Used  Internally  it  cures  Colic,Dl^temi-ter,Foundur.Pneu- 
monia.eto.  I'^t-d  and  eiidorHetl  by  Adams  KxprcMit  Vth- 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.— Dear  S  r :— I  have  u.wj  your  Kliiir  on  one  of 
tixe  worsl  gpavins  that  I  ever  Kiw  on  a  bors#,  and  it  entirely  cnred 
the  lameness,  laleo  used  It  for  rhcumatiam  in  my  family,  with  jujt 
M  (rood  a  result,  and  will  cheerfullv  recommend  it  to  anyone  in 
want  uf  a  linirr.enl.  O.  B.  IJOVK,  Waits  River,  Vt. 

TUTTLE  S  FAC'.HY  EllXIR  euros  rheumatism,  Epratnii, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly'.  Our  100-page  book, 
••Vt-ttTinarj*  K?:n<?rieiice,"  l-'KEE. 

TuttlcV  Kllxir  Co.,  S.S  Reverly  St..  Ronton,  Mau. 
487  O'Furrell  81.,  San  Frnnelaco,  <  ol. 
Reware  of  ■■o.callL'd  Klixim — none  irenalBO  but 'I'uttle't. 

▲▼Old  all  blisters :  they  oHer  only  temporary  relief  If  any. 


Corn  Stalk  Disease. 

A.  W.  Bitting,  veterinarian  of  the 
experiment  station  at  Lafayette,  Indi- 
ana, says  that  this  term  is  applied  to  a 
disease  or  possibly  several  diseases 
occasioned  as  a  result  of  pasturing 
cattle  in  stalk  fields  late  in  the  fall  or 
early  in  the  winter.  An  outbreak,  if 
one  should  occur,  usually  takes  place 
in  from  two  to  fourteen  days  after  the 
animals  are  turned  upon  the  stalks. 
The  great  majority  of  cases  occur  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  the  eighth  days.  It 
is  also  observed  that  all  animals  that  do 
become  affected  die  within  two  or 
three  days  of  each  other.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  fod- 
der to  indicate  that  it  may  cause 
trouble.  Cattle  may  graze  and  do  well 
on  one  field  and  from  10%  to  15%  be 
lost  on  changing  to  another  field  sep- 
arated from  the  first  by  a  fence.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  cattle 
are  allowed  to  graze  for  only  a  few 
hours  or  left  in  all  day.  After  one  out- 
break has  occurred  it  is  rarely  the 
case  that  a  second  will  follow.  The  dis- 
ease has  never  been  reported  from 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

■A,  lor  aU  lime  is  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

make  them  In  all  sizes  and  vari- 
eties. lO  FIT  AN  Y  AXLE.  Anv 
height,  anv  width  of  tire  desired. 
Our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stnecer spoke.  Can  FIT  YOTK 
WA(;<»'  p»r'.-cllv  wllhnut  -harte. 

BREAKING  DOWN. 

Sod-vmioou    No  ie«eti:ng  tirrs.  Cheap 
because  they  endure.    .Send  for  cai» 
lo«ae  and  prices.   Free  upon  reoucst. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Box  10       Quincy,  Ills. 

STEEL 
WHEELS 

 FOK  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.       Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 


Hh  Ihe 


BORDEAUX  NOZZLEf 

lute  miRt-T  of  the  dUusifon.    InVwts  an*!  dwJ 
eajMf  f»li  btifore  this  ftU  conqueriotr   oatHt. , 
->e«the  back.    U  h  free.    Wrfte  for  it  i 
TIIK  nr.HINR  CO.,  SAI.RH,  OHIO. 
W^Rtvtn  Aets..  Henton  A  Hnbbell,  Chicago.  < 


^Sfn  CAHOON 


Broadcast 


SEEDER 

impro\t-<l  and  perK-cted, 
isreallythe  most  prao- 


YOU  CAN  AFFORD 


li.  use  PA(iK  rKNCE.    It  rrsts  I'S  nior",  Imt  not 
YOU.   Why  nut  try  a  iilece  and  b«  convinced? 
PAtiV.  noYK.H  WIKK  FK.M'KCO.,  AlUtlAN,  MICH. 


feeding  cut  fodder,  even  when  taken 
from  the  same  field  as  that  in  which  the 
disease  has  occurred  from  grazing. 
The  cause  has  never  been  determined, 
but  it  is  most  often  observed  after  a 
dry  season. 

The  general  symptoms  are  that  the 
animal  appears  dull,  persists  in  stand- 
ing in  one  place,  or  if  he  moves  it  is 
with  a  noticeably  jerky  gait.  There  is 
marked  prostration.  The  animal  will 
fall  on  the  knees  and  it  may  require 
several  attempts  to  arise.  Some  act 
as  though  they  were  crazy,  but  the 
majority  are  stupid.  There  is  more  or 
less  frothing  at  the  mouth  and  almost 
constant  swinging  of  the  head  from 
side  to  side,  whether  in  the  standing 
position  or  lying  down.  The  move- 
ments are  indicative  of  pain.  The 
course  is  of  very  short  duration — from 
two  to  thirty  hours — the  majority  liv- 
ing less  than  six  hours.  Too  often  the 
history  is  that  the  cattle  were  all  right 
in  the  evening  and  from  one  to  eight 
found  dead  in  the  morning.  As  the 
cause  is  not  known,  and  a  successful 
treatment  has  not  been  discovered,  the 
prevention  or  means  of  relief  can  not 
be  prescribed  except  by  using  cut 
fodder. 

England  Buying  American  Watches. 

Recent  cables  from  London  announce 
the  sale  of  two  million  American  watches 
by  Robt.  H.  Ing-ersoU  &  Bro.,  watch  man- 
ufacturers of  New  York  City,  the  largest 
order  ever  given  for  watches.  This  sale 
was  made  in  competition  with  the  fac- 
tories of  Europe,  where  cheap  labor  has 
heretofore  made  it  difficult  for  American 
watch  manufacturers  to  compete.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  was  superior  quality  as 
well  as  lower  price  that  decided  in  favor  of 
American  ingenuity  and  skill.  The  entire 
order  was  given  for  one  particular  grade, 
the  Ingersoll  Dollar  watch.  A  test  order 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
these  watches  was  placed  a  year  ago  by 
this  London  firm,  and  the  order  this  year 
for  two  million  is  the  harvest  the  Ingersoll 
Brothers  reap  from  the  good  seed  sown. 
They  are  now  turning  out  over  6000  of 
these  watches  daily.  To  visit  their  fac- 
tory and  see  the  ingenious  automatic 
machinery  attended  by  three  thousand 
skilled  employes,  turning  out  every  part 
of  the  watch  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
one  can  then  understand  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  this  watch. 


For  more  than  thirty  years  the  Goodell 
Company  of  Antrim,  N.  H.,  have  been 
manufacturing  the  Cahoon  broadcast 
seeder,  one  of  the  best  working,  most  effi- 
cient tools  ever  invented,  as  it  spreads  the 
seed  smoothly  and  evenly  and  works  so 
easily  and  rapid  that  one  man  can  cover 
from  eight  to  ten  acres  an  hour,  and  put 


in  more  seed  than  two  teams  working  with 
ordinary  seeders.  These  people  have  at 
their  factory  the  first  Cahoon  seeder  ever 
made,  and  the  fact  that  after  being  used 
all  these  years  it  is  as  good  as  new,  speaks 
well  for  its  durability  and  high  quality. 
Write  for  descriptive  circulars,  or  ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Cahoon. 


A  Recognized  Authority. 

When  Noah  Webster  set  about  compil- 
ing an  American  dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  he  did  better  even  than  he 
expected.  He  did  a  great  deal  to  make 
possible  the  present  purity  and  high 
standard  of  the  language  used  in  the 
United  States.  From  time  to  time  his 
original  work  has  been  revised  and  en- 
larged by  hands  even  more  competent 
than  his  own,  till  to-day  in  the  form  of 
Webster's  International,  to  which  has 
been  added  25,000  new  words,  bringing  it 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  it  easily  stands  at 
the  head  of  recognized  lexicons,  as  is 
attested  by  testimonials  from  eminent 
scholars,  statesmen,  diplomats,  judges 
and  authors  throughout  the  world.  In 
purchasing  this  up-to-date  volume  for  the 
home,  school  or  office  you  may  be  sure 
you  are  getting  not  only  the  litest  but  the 
best. 


kendalLs^ 

CURt, 


The  Old  Reliable  Remedy 

Ifor  Spavlnn.  RIncbonea,  Spllnta,  Curb«  and  all 
fornifl  or  I.ainrne^K.  Il.e  use  of  a  sliiifle  bottle  may 
double  the  selllDK  price  of  your  horse. 

Worth  8200  to  This  Man. 
„  .  „       ,  Artorla,  IlL,  May  22,  1800. 

Dr.  B.  J.  K«idallCo.,Mes!f.:_IM.aM  »-nd  mi  yonr  Trtat- 
Ueon  the  Ilor««  and  his  Dl.'ufsws.  Your  liniment  saved shona 
forma  that  I  eipected  to  Rtt  »200.00  (or.  It  can't  be  beat  and 
I  «rUl  be  very  thankful  for  the  book.  C.  A.  CREBBS. 

Thousands  of  men  report  equally  (rood  or  euperior 
result*  from  Its  use.  Price,  »1;  six  forts.  As  a  linl- 
iinent  for  family  use  It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druK- 
,f?l9t  for  KendalPa  Npaviii  Cure,  also  **A Treatise 
OB  the  Horse.**  the  book  free,  ur  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  ENOSBURQ  FALLS,  VT. 


Lars:e  Stock  of  Tanks  on  Hand. 

oil  Tanks.   Water  Tanks.   Wine  Tanks. 

Lumber  direct  from  the  woods.   THIS  MEANS 
LOW  PRICES. 


6000  ft.  of  Pipe,  good  as  new,  at  a  bargain. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Office  and  Works,  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets. 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 

Do  Not  Delay  Vaccinating--Your  herd  is  liable  to 

attack  NOW  and  if  you  delay  vaccinating  until  after  Black  Lep  has  broken 
out  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  5%  loss,  and  as  even  a  1%  loss  will  cost  more 
than  vaccinating,  it  pays  to  vaccinate  before  trouble  begins. 

Our  Vaccines  are  tested  on  control  animals  before  placing  on 
the  market  and  they  are  subject  to  exchange  for  fresh  vaccine  if  not  used 
within  six  months  from  date  of  manufacture.    They  have  been 

successfully  used  for  three  years  in  the  worst  in- 
fected districts  of  California. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others',  and  the  growth  of 

our  business  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  attests  that  our  products 
and  liberal  methods  are  meeting  with  the  approval  of  stockmen. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hitherto 
used  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

Testimonials  . — To  prospective  customers,  who  desire  references, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them.  WE  CAN  ALSO  REFER  TO 
STOCKMEN  WHO  HAVE  REVACCINATED  WITH  OUR  VACCINE 
AFTER  UNSATISFACTORY  TRIAL  OF  FOREIGN  AND  OTHER 
VACCINES. 

PRICES    OF    BL/\CK.    LEG  VACCIINEi 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   SI  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STI^INOS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete  for  using  single  and  double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case   3  OU 
TEI^MS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


RELIABLE. 


Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.      ALL  SIZES. 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOaue  AND  PRICB5. 


oo 


R/VINGE  FOR  3:25.°° 

TO  nrTSODUcs  the 

WII  I  ADn  QTPPI  PANfiP  into  ever;  section  of  the  nnited  States, 
WILLAKU  aiCCL  KAHIUC  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  ISO.OO.  It  has  six  8-lnch  Uds.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x.34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  2m  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Ksnge  made.  WM.  Q.  WILIWIBD,  nfsnnfaotarer,  AlB  M.  Foarth 
8t.  I.oals,  Mo.  Dept.  8.   WUl  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  prlTllflBa  of  emnlnatloD. 
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Breeders*  Directory. 


H0RSE5  AND  CATTLE. 


FOB  8 AtB.— Jersey  bull.  3  yrs.  old:  bull  calf,  3 
mo8.  old— both  solid  color.  Also  Jersey  cows. 
Sulphur  Spring  Farm,  Nlles,  Cal. 


HOIjSTBINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVBKT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr., 3-yr.  and 2-yr.-old  classes,  except  Ist  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1896.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  S-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
826  Market  St.,  S.  W. 

BUI.I/8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

JEKSKYS,  HOLSTEINS  «  DURHAAIS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUeg  S  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  Bstabllshed  1876. 

PETER  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  QLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JEB8ET8— The  best  A.  J. CO.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  3.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WEI-LINGTON'8   IMPKOVED   EOG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

'•SNOW  WHITE"  OOHBLER8  for  sale  by  C.  A. 
Stowe,  330  N.  Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WH-LIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  B  REEDINO  Hare  and  Poultry  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

BIEAT  MEAL..  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRO>ZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE8.  I  have 
some  fine  boars  and  gilts  of  August  farrow. 
Prices  reasonable.  Dr.  R.  Cauch,  Carpinterla,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS. 

Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


C.  A.  Slowe,  830  N. 


BERKSHIRE,  POT.AND-CHINA  &  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Bstabllshed  In  1876. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  by  Sweepstakes  Boar  at 
State  Fair  1901.  None  Better.  S.  P.  Llndgren  & 
Sons,  Kingsburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


W.  R.  McCASLIN,  Cosumnes.  Sacramento  Co., 
Cal.   Al  breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  508 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  fiO  breed- 
ing yards.  Whv  not  improve  your  stock.  Mau'f'sof 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulating,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  ApDllances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
PaciflcCnast  Poulterers' HandrBook and  Guide.  Price 40c_ 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Oal. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Bcrltshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH.  OR  $76  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Field  acd 
Hog 
Ferce. 


Goods. 

NettlDg. 

Fencing. 


Ca/alogue  on  Application. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17- :9  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


NO  SPAVINS: 


The  worst  po??il)I<^  ppav  in  can  be  cured  in 
43  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  froe  to  horse  owners. 

Write  tod.iy.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
FleminK  Bros.,  Cbemisls,  Union  Slock  Vds.,  Cbicago. 


BLACKLEGI N  E" 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  Quite   Ready  for  Use. 

This  is  in  the  form  of  a  cord  impregnated  with  the  vaccine.  Each 
dose  is  separate  and  applied  with  a  special  needle.  The  dose  is  hitched 
on  to  a  notch  in  the  needle  and  then  inserted  under  the  skin  at  the 
shoulder.  The  needle  is  provided  with  a  detachable  handle.  Vaccina- 
tion with  "Blaokle£;-ine"  is  as  rapid  and  easy  as  taking  a  stitch.  There  is 
no  dissolving,  or  mixing,  or  filtering  a  powder;  no  injecting  or  trouble  in 
measuring  doses;  no  expensive  syringe  outfit. 


BLACKLEGINE  OUTFIT.  SHOWING  NEEDLE  INSERTED  IN  HANDLE  AND 
DOSE  OP  V.VCCINE  ATTACHED   READY  FOR  VACCINATING. 

Prices:  "Single  Blacklegine"  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (ten 
doses),  $1.50;  No.  2  (twenty  doses),  $2.50;  No.  3  (fifty  doses),  $6.00. 
"Double  Blacklegine"  (for  choice  stock)  (first  lymph  and  second  lymph, 
applied  at  an  interval  of  (iight  days),  $2.00  per  packet  of  ten  double 
doses.    Blacklegine  Outfit  (handle  and  two  needles),  50  cents. 

Fi^STEXJR  VACCIN^E  COMPi^nSTY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


Directions  for^ 
SVCCESSFVL  OUVE  PlCKLIN^ 


PLACE  olivea  !■  (olatioa  oomposad,  t  m.  Bad  Sa»l 
Lje  to  on*  r«l)oa  ntn.    KopMt  o»e*  or  twin  to 
remoTe  tartnesa.     Bimm  Umb)  lAorooriUj.  Ba- 
place  lye  *«lation  with  fr««k  va«*r.    Cku^  ir»Mr  tmim 
daily   Q»au   ]ud««4   by  tasM,    ly«    j    remoTod  tram 
oltrsa. 

Beplae«  wster  with  brtas  eompoaed  of  i  o*.  a&li  to  1 
C»L  w»t«r,  for  two  day*.     Put  in  brlaa  of  <  os.  aklt  to 
eallon  w»l«r  far  7  days.     Putin  brine  10 oi.  aaltto  raI)«o  water  for 
Udaya.    Ploally  put  ibe  oltres  Into  brlaa  of  16  oa.  salt  t«  rallan 
watar. 

Vaaaelt  osad  moat  ba  clean,  odorless,  taateieta  Wliite  or  eftnb- 
enware  raoommendad.  Wooden  receptacles  scalded  In  bolllnc  waUr 
and  soda  will  do.  Dsa  amall  caska,  5  to  10  (ra  lona  preferred.  Vat  or 
eask  ahoald  bare  morabl*  wooden  eraUog  1  or  2  Inches  from  bottom 
a  eloae  flttlnc  wooden  eorer  aad  thJcli  oloit  oyer  all.  If  ollvea  are 
sort  at  flrat,  aae  brine  Immediately  after  lye  la«tead  of  freah  water 
RemoTa  any  slime  or  acnm. 


YOU  AVUST  USE 

REDSEALLYE 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

 Fr-tF»  F»OULXRY.^=^= 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  If  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  ■'  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  tOl.O  STS.,  SAN  FRANC tSCO,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAIfCH,  SAW  ABSELMO,  MARIN  CO  .  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED,  g 

Eoery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Uerds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Nomber  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bnll  Calves  from  Ureat  Frodnclog;  Dam8. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  thq  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  addine  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANOELES,  CAL. 

HUTVVBOLDX    SXOCIC  F^/VRTW, 

JOSEPH    MAKZEN,         -         -         .  PROPRIETOK. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

"VouriK    Stock    for    Sale.  LOVELOCK..    IN  E  \/  PlI  J/\ . 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS^  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THB  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OP  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deflclenoy  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 
I>ATT?nTT1>    riTTTIPTB  JCr  TO     3i8  California  st  ,  ban  riiANcisco. 

DALPUUIVf    UUiniVlC    06    LU<»  ALLO  AT  FRESNO  AND  LOS  ANQBLE8. 

WRITB  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


French  Draught  Stallions 

F^OR  SALE. 

tlTJpA  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
IIUVJV*  1800;  bred  by  J.  D.  Patterson,  Oxnard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1S98.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
imp.  Louts  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  Imp. 
Montebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri- 
etta I  2419. 

MAROTTTQ    registered  no.  9017. 

lUAIxy  U10>  Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson. Oxnard,  Cal.;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  Ciesar;  dam,  imp.  Maria 
I  2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  first-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe.  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco. 

LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petalnma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


F=fRrtIMK.    PK.    /VI  E  C  H  M  /V\ , 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep. with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale 


FRANK  A.  MECUAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

ShipplDg  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO..  CAL 

Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of    S\A/E  OEIM. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 


Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

As:eiits  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

OKNKRAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

"Patents!  a 
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That  It's  a 

SHARPLES 

Cream  Separator 

puai-aiit'-'  s  Ml pc-rim  ity.tt.  those 
wlio  kiiiiw,  iirul  citlu-rs  should 
write  I.TiMttthitru.-'  N".  l"! 

Verif  \,tliiaf'U  trtattse  cm  ^'Iluiinm 
71,.;ryi.ijr"  fret  /,T  Ik,  atkit,,:. 

Sharpies  Co.     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  lilt.    WesI  Chester,  Pa. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Oakland  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor:— Oakland  Grange 
held  a  very  enjoyable  initiation  and 
supper  on  Saturday,  Nov.  16th,  at 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  at  which  the  first  and 
second  degrees  were  conferred  on  Mrs. 
Wheat  and  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees on  Miss  Bacon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dow  and  Mr.  Wheat  in  an  able  manner 
by  our  Overseer,  Dexter  Gilbert,  our 
Master  being  absent  in  the  East  in 
attendance  at  the  National  Grange. 
Afterwards  the  following  programme 
was  ably  rendered:  Piano  duet,  Misses 
Bacon  and  Dewey;  recitation,  Mrs. 
Dow;  vocal  solo,  Mrs.  Wheat;  recita- 
tion, Mrs.  Miller. 

We  all  then  repaired  to  the  banquet 
hall,  where  a  sumptuous  repast  had 
been  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Fowler,  which  consisted  of  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season,  including  Bel- 
gian hare  and  pumpkin  pies. 

The  after-dinner  speeches  were  ex- 
ceedingly humorous  and  to  the  point, 
and  included  several  bear  and  fish 
stories. 

Our  annual  election  of  officers  will  be 
held  at  our  next  meeting.  Nita. 
Oakland. 


FLEMING  BKU8.'  STOCK  RBMEDIKS. 

Fleming  Bros..  Union  Stoclc  Yards,  Chicago,  be- 
lieve in  a  separate  remedy  for  each  class  or  dis- 
ease they  treat  They  claim  that  the  Lump  Jaw 
cnreg  Lump  Jaw,  the  Spavin  Cure  cnreg  Spavin 
and  the  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure  cnreg  these 
diseases.  This  Fleming  Bros,  assert,  and  offer 
to  refund  all  money  paid  if  their  medicine  fails  to 
cure.  They  say  that  so  nearly  universal  is  their 
success,  thai  their  refunds  under  the  guarantee 
average  only  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent.  It  this  is 
so,  out  of  300  cases  they  cure  298  cases.  It  you  own 
a  lumpy  jaw  cow  or  steer,  a  horse  with  fistula  or 
poll  evil,  or  have  horses  with  spavins,  curbs, 
ringbones,  splints  or  any  extraneous  bony  forma- 
tions, write  Fleming  Bros,  for  full  information  and 
a  pamphlet  with  testimonials  of  cures,  mentioning 
catalogue  No.  96  if  you  want  to  know  about  the 
spavin  remedy  and  catalogue  No.  217  if  for  lumpy 
jaw. 

*'"c«ed*wuh'"'  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


s 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGaiOR  BOX  PRESS 


can  bale  22  ions  of  hay  i n  1 0  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Oliro-ulnx-s  IFx*o©. 
J.  A.  SPENCER*  25  Williams  Street.  Dwljiht.  Ills. 


Sfliem  Paic, 

5H0RT  LINE 

 FROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  oF  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  In  the  Interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


E.  0.  HcCORHICE, 

Pass.  TrafBc  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODHAK, 
Qen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Fertilizing  Sugar  Cane. 

We  have  received  a  little  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Fertilizing  of  Sugar  Cane  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  by  Prof.  J.  T. 
Crawley,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
The  cane-sugar  industry  has  reached 
its  highest  development  in  Hawaii,  lead- 
ing all  countries  in  perfection  of 
methods  and  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre, 
and  for  this  reason  the  subject  treated 
in  the  pamphlet  is  one  of  general  in- 
terest. The  pamphlet  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  interested  who  apply  for  it  to  the 
German  Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


In  1861  the  Government  equipped  the 
United  States  army  with  the  Maynard 
carbine,  at  a  cost  of  $18  apiece.  This  gun 
was  the  lightest  and  best  cartridge  gun 
used  by  our  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War.  Mr. 
Kirk  of  517  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
purchased  6000  of  them  from  Benicia  Ar- 
senal which  had  never  been  used  and  were 
guaranteed  to  be  in  prime  order.  They  are 
placed  on  sale  at  $1.75  and  20  cartridges 
thrown  in.  He  says  that  for  hunting, 
sporting,  target  shooting  or  defense  they 
equal  the  most  modern  riiles.  There  is 
also  on  sale,  at  $3,  a  useful  and  ornamental 
hatrack,  made  from  a  Mississippi  rifle- 
Mr.  Kirk's  own  invention.  For  Christmas 
presents  these  articles  would  be  appreci- 
ated. 


Rain  and  sweat 
have  no  effect  on 
harness  trcaletl 
with  Eureka  Har' 
ness  Oil.    It  re- 
sists the  damp, 
keeps  the  leath- 
er suft  and  pli- 
able. Stitches 
do  not  break. 
No  roii.:;!i  stir- 
face  (o  chafe 
and  cut.  1'he 
harness  not 
only  keep*; 
loolcing  like 
new,  but 
wears  twice 
as  long  by  the 
use  of  Eureka 
Harness  Oil. 


Sold 

everywhere 
in  cans — 
all  sizes. 
Made  by 

Standard  Oil 
Company 


JlARNESS^ 


THE 

CURVE  of  LONG  LIFE 

Stroteh  tlip  fcni-o  till  it  sintrs.  Then  It  last*  a 
lifetime.  The  tension  eurve  Kivee  elaaliclty. 
Kcady  made,  ready  to  put  up.  The 


AMERICAN 


FIELD 
A.  HOC 


FENCE 


Saves  Time,  Money,  Stoek  and  Crop*. 

Sold  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  liasn't  It  write  to 
AMEUK  VN  .WTKKI.  A.M>  WIRK  <  O., 
t'hlea«n,  .Vew  York,  Son  Fruneliieo, 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


JUST  AS  NATURAL  oT^h^ 
and  a  ^ooddealmorerelfftble.  Doesn't 
break  i  tsepes  or  make  lU  chicks  lousy. 
IKicJiii'lfltay  of¥th.>iif^t.in.i  fllUiw  lha  effjj* 
locl.ill  but  bat.  hr-i  .  %,  ry  ttTg  th:it  can  b« 

PEfALUMAmCUBATOR 

Is  absolutely  perfect  OS  to  iiicubfttoressL-nli;,!*— proper  npplieu- 
tlon  and  <lii»trlbution  of  heat  and  nioUtiire.  reiru- 
latlon  and  ventilation.  Fur  MUSH  efcs.  WE  PAt 
rREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  tlic  v.. s.  llanUsomeeataioi;  free. 
Pctaluma  Ineubulor  Co.,  Boi 'Jll    I'ctaluma,  CaL 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
ta(;es  as  a  Homo  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  cstablisbmcnt,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  excliuii-dy  to  our  buslnesi  before 
the  Patent  ODico,  Intim'ite  arquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  ll'rury,  coDtainlng  cfll- 
cial  American  reports  sitco  1710,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  SxitoNt;  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mminrj  mid  .Srunfilic  Prts'.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  laree 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Ooa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  coun«el  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  (iulUe  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
F«/\TE:INT  /IGEINTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francbco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"Greenbaak"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  9%%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \1U,   J/*CK.6»OIS    tfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  133  Osllfornta  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCX3,  OAL. 

Real  Estate  Wanted 

and  for  sale.  If  yoa  want  (o  Bell  or  Imy  (no  maiier 
where  located)  serul  ilescnptioD  and  cash  price  ami  get 
(FREE)  my  Bnccessful  plan.  W.  M.  OSTRAN- 
DERt  North  Americaa  Illdg.,  Thiladt- lph;a.  I'a. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  SONNTAG, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 
AGENTS, 

624  Market  Street,  opposite  I'Alace  Hotel, 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Have  FARMS,  DAIRY,  ORCHARD  AND  STOCK 
RANCHES  AND  CITY  PROPERTY 

FOR    SALE    AND  EXCHANGE. 
Parms  to  Rent,  Loans  Negotiatrd    Rents  Co!- 
lected  and  Large  Tracts  Subdivided,  and  a 
Qeneral  Commistion  Buslntss  Done. 

Setid  for  Our  Lalfnt  Catalogue. 
HALK  TRACT  SUBDITISION.  Santa  Clara  Co. 
Tracts  from  10  acres  up,  in  price  from  t30  per  acre 
toflQO;  2!^  miles  from  Mt.  View,  Santa  Clara  Co. 
Also  highly  Improved  farms  in  Napa,  Sonoma, 
Alameda  and  other  counties  on  easy  payments. 

Bovee,  Toy  &  Sonntag,  624  Market  St.,  S.  F  ,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, 


California, 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  mUes.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  re<juired. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

R.  c  lusk:. 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

$rOOO  WILL  BUY 

tially  Improved :  farm- 
ing implements  included.  An  exceptional  opportvi- 
nity  for  grain  and  stock  raising.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  H.  H.  MUER,  Le  Grand,  Csllfornla. 

CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 
Send  for  list.   D.  J.  WEST,  Martinez.  Cal. 


_  36<50 
'Acre  m 


BT  0N8  mis,  with  the  FOLOLVO  StniNe  niclIIIiB.  it  saws 
down  trees.  Foldslikeapocketknife.  Sawaanykindof 
timber  on  anj  kind  of  pround.  One  man  can  saw  noRB 
timbf  r  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
BiSIEB.  1W,000  in  use  Smil  for  rKKE  illustrated  eat&- 
lORue  ahowinR  latest  IMPKOVKHKNTS  and  testimonials 
from  thoijaandB.  First  order  secures  a^r€  ncT.  Address 
VOLDlNe  8AWIN»  MACHIN£  CO., 

b&-6i-&UAu.  Jefferson  bl.,  CHICAOU,  ILL. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
BlatlcA,   Alorntt   <&  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  8S-87-B9.61  Flrit  St.,5an  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angelee. 
BLAKS  McFALL  ft  OO  -Portland,  Or 


The  Choicest  Body  of  Reclaimed  Marsh  Land 

No  waste  soil.  2800  acres  under  cultivation;  remainder  being  cultivated. 
Net  rental  85  to  $7  per  acre.  One  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco 
by  rail  or  water.  For  sale  as  a  whole  on  easy  terms.  A  long  lease  might 
be  given  to  desirable  parties.         IWcFK  REE  BROTHERS, 

lOS    Wlontg;ome>ry    St.,    Sfan  Pranclsco. 

BUFFALO   Pins   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

ASK.    VOU  R    DEALER    F^O  R  IT. 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BENICIA,  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANQELES. 

HAYWARO'S  PASTE  AND  LIQUIDDIP! 

Beat  and  Cheapest  on  Karth.     Agents  Kvery where.      Posltlv«ly  Prevents  and  Cares  Scab, 
also  Kills  Ticks  and  All  Paraslteg  Wltbont  IdJutIok  the  Sheep. 


Made  in  3,  3,  4  or  5  sections. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  ADDRESS 


F.  B.  FINDLEY,  Wool  Commission  Merchant, 

330    mARK.ET    ST..    SAIN    F  RMINCISCO. 


THE    OLD  RELIABLE 

ROCK  ISLAND  PL0W5. 

STEEL    AND  CHILLED 


,  FOK  . 


ORCHAKD,  VINEYARD   AND  FIELD. 


Best  F»loiA/«. 
Lowest  Prices* 

WRITB  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

322  Million  St.,  San  FrtndiM. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

41l>  413  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Bine  Grass, 
Anstralian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Trees. 

French  Prune  on  Almond  Root. 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root. 

Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach 
and  Myrobolan  Root. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogae.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by  Mall. 


Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomelos. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  APRICOTS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  ETC. 

Full  Assortment— Best  Quality. 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
ORNAMENTALS 

In  ExtenslTe  Variety- 

OCR  SEE:d<)  awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 

at  Paris  Exposition.   Correspondence  solicited. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
419-421  SANSOMB  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 


-OF- 


FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
PLUMS.    PRUNES,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root. 

MY  STOCK  IS  EXTRA  PINE. 
Send   for  F»rlces! 

J.  T.  BOGUE,     .     A\ARYSVILLE,  CAL 


(THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  FUTURE.) 

TILl'ON 

APRICOT. 

Vigorous  Grower.  Large.  Fine 
Flavor  and  Color.    Sure  Bearer. 

 GROWN  AND  FOR  8ALK  B¥  

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW,  Hanford,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


DO  ITg 

NOW.  g 

a'end  right  away  for 
NKW  CATALOGPE 

just  off  the  press  and  the 
best  I've  ever  seen;  36 
pages  and  high  art  cover. 
Shows  more  and  tells  more 
about  successful  Citrus 
Tree  planting  than  any 
similar  book. 

Describes  different  sorts ; 
tells  where  to  plant  and 
why:  shows  best  methods 
of  planting  and  caring  for 
each  variety. 

sent  FRBB  if  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES,  ^ 

1 1        San  Dlmas,  California.  Lj 


BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  8TBATTON,  Fetalnms,  Cal. 


^  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

FRESNO  NURSERY.! 

ESTABLieHED    IN    lOSQ  ; 

320  Acres  in  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Nursery. 

300,000  Yearling  Trees 

Of  the  Leading  Varieties:   PEACH,  PEAR,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  ALMOND, 
NECTARINE,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  CHERRY,  Etc.   AU  My  Own  Raising. 
Lar^e  Stock  of  Leading  Varieties  of  Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grape  [<oot$. 

Resistant  Varieties :   RIPARIA.  LENOIR  and  RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

PALMS,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES,  ETC. 

 WRITE   FOR   PRICE    LIST    AND  CATALOGUE.  

F".  H.  lA/ILSON,  F»rop.,  F'resno,  Cal.  X 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


BROME CRASS  H 


Surpasses  Timothy  in  nutrition.  Yields  tour  to  tive  tons  per  acre.  One! 
sowing  lasts  12  years.  Grows  well  in  light  soil,  or  wet  swampy  land. 
Has  no  equal  for  arid  regions.  A|.fvi*>Irlc  Alf:ilfa  Drouth  will  not 
kill  it.  Animals  enjoy  it  green  V^UiyitlU>  Mlldild.  or  dry.  Gives 
as  much  food  in  one  month  as  Alfalfa  does  in  three.  Greatest  boon  ever 
offered  as  it  thrives  in  any  climate,  under  any  conditions,  and  makes 
productive  what  would  otherwise  be  waste  land,    price:  i  ib..  30c:  3  lbs.,  86o. 

prepaid.  By  express  or  freight,  purchaaer'e  expense,  18  lbs.  (enough  for  1  acre),  $3.25;  100  lbs.,  $16. 
cop  CJI  (lataloftne  describing  this  prass  and  new  varieties  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 
r^lVi^L^.  Seeds,  also  Plants,  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery.  Wrlteforlt. 

L.  L.  MAY  &  CO.,  afoZirs,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Established  1S7S. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

DECIDUOUS, 

CITRUS, 

ORIN/\/VVEINX/VL  XREES. 

GR/\F»E  VIINES. 

Specialty   of    BENCH  GRAF^TIISG 
on    Reslstcant  Stook. 

Write   for   price    list   and   booklet   on    fully  tested 
Resistant  \/lnes. 

We    have   grown    150%    in    three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


EST/\BHSHED  1876. 


ISO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.  w.  beli. 

THB   LBADINQ   NURSBRYMBN   OP   NORTHBRN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


^«a^^XI-IE  LIGHXNING«^^^»^ 

FRUIT    PICKING  BASKET 


WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME.  PRICE,  $1.25  EACH;  THREE  FOR  $3.25. 

For  Sale  by  the  I.OOMI8  FRUIT  COMPANY,  LOOMIS,  FI.ACEB  CODNT¥,  CAL. 


NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 

winter. 


Summer. 

Marjorle  Hay 
Climax 
Sharp's  Early 


Autumn. 

Hay's  Midseason 
Mona  Hay 
John  Sharp 
Lord  Wolaeley 
Willie  Sharp 


General  Carrlngton 
Cliffs  Seedling 
Sharp's  Late  Bed 
Sharp's  Nonsuch 
Taupake 
Carlton 

These  varieties  are  all  good:  equal  to  KIbston 
Pippin,  Gravensteln,  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  well- 
known  klDds.  They  are  not  "  seedlings,"  but 
grafted  trees  on  Northern  Spy  stocks,  and  perfectly 
blight  proof.  Prompt  orders  necessary. 

Price  $1.00  per  tree.    The  set  for  $10.00.     Scions  60 
cents  a  foot,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 
DistrlbutlDg  Agents:  Address  Dept.  B. 

J.  lA/.  \A/REISN  CO.,  Ltd. 
515-517-519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OAK  MOUNft  NURSERY. 

APPLE  AND  BARTLETT  PEAR 

One  year  old,  5  to  7  feet,  grown  on 
whole  roots.    NO  FINER  STOCK. 

Loeanberry  and  Himalaya  Giant  Blackberry 
One-year-old  vines  and  rooted  tips. 

R.  P.  BACKUS,  LAKEPORT.  CALIFORNIA. 

Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  in  the  State.  Grafting  wood  in  quantities  at 
5c  per  foot.  Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Bnlldlng:,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ORANGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES. 

For  Citrus  Trees,  or  Deciduous  Trees,  or  Nut 
Trees,  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Flowering 
Plants,  WRITE  US. 

'^Grafted  Walnuts,  -  10c  per  foot 

OUR     Royal  Apricots,  -  -  $16  "  100 

Mulr  Peaches,    -  -  $15  ' 

LEADERS^  Henrietta  or  Levi  Clings,  $15  ' 

Barilett  Pears,   -  -  $15  ' 

NOW.     Apples,  4  to  6  ft.  -  $10  ' 

\^ Apples,  3  to  4  ft.  -  $  7  "  100 

GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props. 

PULLBRTON  CALIFORNIA. 


GOOD  ROOTS 


/W  «  K.  E 
TREES 
GROW/! 


FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES 

Produce  the  best  rooted  trees 
in  the  State. 


WKITE   FOB    PRICE  LIST. 


TRIUMPH  and  » 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERTA,— SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co., 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


^0REGON  ^UR5ERy{ 

TMt  LARCEiT   SAFf  ST  U  MOST  RELIABLE 

.Salem  "^-^pr  Orecon 


50  000  Apricot  on  apricot  root 
in  our  nurseries  at  Santa  Paula, 
California. 

Immense  stocks  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  peach  and  apricot  in  our 
Salem,  Oregon,  nurseries. 

Oranges  and  lemons  in  our 
nurseries  at  Santa  Paula,  Los 
Angeles  and  Pomona.  California. 

Our  trees  are  celebrated  for 
their  perfect  system  of  roots 
The  best  rooted  trees  in  the 
world.  Buy  the  best  trees—our 
trees;  they  are  cheapsst  in  the 
end 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  free 
if  you  mention  this  piper. 


CALIFORNIA  HEADQARTER5 

SACRAA^EITO,  CAUIF. 


sl!Fresno  Scraper. 


3W— 4— »  Foot. 


T.  J.  TRUE, 


Forestville,  CaL 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

BAKER'S 
TRAGELESS 
HARNESS 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


DRAFT'^ 
DIRECT 


Best  farm  and  field  harness.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
thousands.  More  than  sa\-es  its  cost  every  season. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.   Write  to-day. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  215  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  DEAL,  SINGLE. 


NEW  DEAL,  2-aANQ 


A  LARGE 
MAJORITY 

of  the  successful  farmers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  use 

NEW  DEAL  PLOWS. 

WHY*? 


Because  they  are  STRONGER,  LAST 
LONGER  AND  DO  BETTER  WORK  than 
any  other  plow  on  the  market. 


NEW  DEAL,  3-aANQ. 


NEW  DEAL,  4-Q'\.NU. 


Frame  of  sufficient  height  to  clear  in  any  land, 

I  Bottoms  with  proper  set  to  enter  the  ground  and  insure  light  draft. 

♦  ^  ^  ^  Beams  mechanically  braced,  giving  greater  strength.  ^  ^  ^ 
♦ 

I  THESE  ARE  ONLY  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  POINTS  OF  SUPERIOR- 

:  ITY  THAT  THE  NEW    DE/VL^  HAS  OVER  ALL  OTHER  PLOWS. 


♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ »♦♦♦♦♦♦< ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DEERE  imF»LE7WENT  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


SHAW'S  IMPI^OVED 
Reversible  Gang  Plow. 


FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  THESE  PLOWS  ARE: 

OUR  PATENT  FRONT  CRANK  AXLE  AND  DRAFT  BAR  prevents 
clogging  with  trash  between  front  plow  and  furrow  wheel,  as  the  clear- 
ance space  is  much  greater. 

OUR  HITCH  is  made  of  a  heavy  rod,  running  from  draft  bar  back  to  cen- 
ter of  plow  frame,  which  holds  the  plow  perfectly  true  to  its  work.  It 
is  much  closer  than  on  the  old  stvle,  which  insures  lighter  draft. 

OUR  PATENT  ADJUSTING  LEVER  attached  to  front  crank  axles  en- 
ables the  driver  to  adjust  depth  of  plow  without  stopping  team. 

OUR  NEW  STYLE  PATENT  SHIFTING  LEVER  — Adjustment  made 
with  the  plow  in  motion;  most  convenient  and  effective  in  use. 

OUR  NEW  PATENT  REVERSIBLE  REAR  LEVER  is  adju.stable  to 
either  the  land  or  furrow.  When  the  land  is  foul  it  is  neces.sary  to  have 
a  lever  that  can  be  adjusted  to  make  the  wheel  run  in  a  furrow,  which 
prevents  clogging. 

=PATENTED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY-= 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

Largest  General  INursery  Stook. 
on  the  Coast. 


THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  GOOD  REASOHS  WET  WE  OUGHT  TO  SELL  TOU 

Your  Trees  for  1901-02. 

We  have  the  finest  stock  we've  ever  j^rown. 

Our  three  nurseries  and  the  experimental  farms  cover 
800  acres.  One  nursery  for  Citrus  Trees,  another  for 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees.  The  third  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Olives  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 

>0-0<>0<K)<><><><K>00<><><><>OCKK>^^ 
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We  have  a  large,  thrifty  stock  of  the  new  Calimyrna 
Fig  Trees.  Calimyrna  Figs  took  a  QOLD  MEDAL  AT 
BUFFALO.  Address 
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An  Up-to-Date  Packing  House. 

The  development  of  the  California  fruit  specialties 
has  been  attended  by  notable  achievements  in  con- 
structions, inventions  and  systems  particularly  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  product  for  transportation 
and  market  in  the  best  form  and  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical way.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  Califor- 
nia leads  in  this  advanced  work.  It  is  fair  to  infer 
this  from  the  fact  that  those  who  visit  foreign  ports 
find  nothing  for  us  to  imitate  except  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  extra  fancy  fruit  in  small,  artistic  packages 
for  the  highest  priced 
trade.  How  far  such 
effort  would  pay  is  an 
undetermined  matter 
and  can  be  experiment- 
ed  with  at  leisure; 
meantime  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  know  that  in 
handling  the  main  cro[  s 
in  immense  quantities 
California  has  no  su- 
perior abroad.  It  is 
fair  to  infer  that  we 
are  also  excelling  our 
Eastern  fruit  growing 
friends  in  style  and  sys- 
tem, because  there  is 
hardly  an  assembly  at 
the  East  where  the  lol 
cal  experts  do  not  scold 
their  hearers  for  not 
packing  as  well  as  the 
California  shippers  do. 
This  local  excellence  in 
handling  fruit  products 
is  essential  to  success. 
We  could  not  have 
achieved  present  vol- 
ume of  shipment  with- 
out it;  we  cannot  fur- 
ther advance  as  we 
should  without  contin- 
ually striving  for  still 
greater  style,  uniform- 
ity and  economy. 

California  has  devised 
new  methods  and  ap- 
pliances for  handling 
nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit 
and  fruit  products;  but 
with  no  class  of  fruits 

have  the  arrangements  attained  higher  excellence 
and  efficiency  than  the  citrus  fruits.  The  southern 
California  packing  houses  came  first  to  notable  ex- 
tent and  superior  character,  and  they  are  now  to 
be  found  thickly  clustered  around  the  railway  sta- 
tions in  all  the  citrus  districts.  More  recently  simi- 
lar establishments  are  being  provided  in  the  newer 
citrus  districts  of  central  California,  and  some  of 
them  show  in  their  later  construction  the  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  of  improving  upon  the  older  de- 
signs and  arrangements.  As  the  production  in- 
creases both  north  and  south,  the  best  will  prevail 
everywhere,  for  California  fruit  growers  and  shippers 
manifest  a  clear  purpose  to  be  up  to  date.  They 
recognize  it  as  a  condition  of  success. 

On  a  previous  occasion  we  gave  an  interior  view  of 
one  of  the  creditable  packing  houses  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. We  have  on  this  page  a  very  spirited  view  of 
one  of  the  newest  and  best  to  be  found  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State.  It  was  recently  built  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Calder  at  Orangevale,  near  Eolsom,  in  Sacra- 
mento county.    Mr.  Calder  is  an  extensive  orange 


grower  in  that  district,  and  found  it  desirable  last 
year  to  pack  his  own  crop,  and  included  some  of  his 
neighbors'  products  also.  He  operated  with  limited 
facilities,  but  with  such  success  that  he  felt  war- 
ranted in  securing  the  best  arrangements  for  this 
year.  He  made  an  extended  tour  of  observation 
among  the  largest  packing  establishments  in  south- 
ern California,  noting  carefully  their  most  important 
features  of  construction  and  modern  equipment,  and 
these  he  has  aimed  to  embody  in  his  new  plant,  so  far 
as  his  own  experience  led  him  to  believe  them  de- 
sirable under  his  local  conditions. 
Our  engravings  give  a  very  good  view  of  the  new 


establishment.  In  the  upper  right  hand  corner  a 
glimpse  at  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  given, 
showing  the  delivery  from  the  orchard  wagons  to  the 
covered  platform.  Just  below,  in  the  larger  picture, 
is  seen  the  receiving  door  of  the  packing  house,  as  it 
appears  from  the  inside.  One  of  the  picking  boxes 
from  the  wagon  is  being  emptied  into  the  receiving 
chute  of  the  brushing  machine,  and  the  man  is  seen 
quickly  removing  the  blemished,  or  otherwise  unde- 
sirable fruit,  so  far  as  it  can  be  descried  at  this 
point.  The  acceptable  fruit  moves  along  into  the 
brushing  machine  which  frees  it  from  dust,  etc.,  and 
then  is  seen  near  the  center  of  the  picture  rolling 
into  the  feeder  of  the  grader  in  which  it  is  quickly 
assorted  into  sizes — each  segment  of  the  revolving 
grader  delivering  its  own  sized  fruit  to  the  bins 
which  are  right  at  the  hands  of  the  packers.  The 
grader  is  a  new  one,  which  was  introduced  last  year 
by  G.  G.  Wickson  &  Co.  of  this  city,  and  was  so 
strongly  approved  that  Mr.  Calder  made  all  his  ar- 
rangements upon  the  basis  of  the  use  of  this  grader 
A  small  picture  in  the  lower  corner  show.s  its  gen- 


eral form.  It  has  a  revolving  circular  platform,  and 
other  arrangements  so  that  the  fruit  cannot  escape 
movement  to  its  proper  place,  and  its  compactness 
and  method  of  delivery  of  the  different  sizes  makes 
the  packing  arrangements  very  convenient.  The 
grader  is  largely  the  invention  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Bailey, 
improvements  having  been  added  by  experience  so 
that  the  machine  has  passed  its  experimental  stage. 
In  Mr.  Calder's  packing  house  both  the  brusher  and 
the  grader  are  driven  by  a  water  motor  situated 
under  the  main  floor. 

Other  arrangements  of  the  interior  are  very  inter- 
esting, particularly,  perhaps,  to  readers  who  have 

never  seen  the  interior 
of  such  an  establish- 
ment. The  oranges  are 
seen  rolling  from  the 
grader  to  the  hands  of 
the  elegant  ladies  who 
are  to  be  found  in  such 
large  numbers  in  Cal- 
ifornia packing  houses. 
The  fruit  is  seized  with 
one  hand,  while  the 
other  quickly  brings  an 
orange  "wrap"  of  tis- 
sue paper  from  the 
shelf  which  is  seen  sup- 
ported on  the  end  of 
each  box  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  fruit  is  en- 
closed in  its  soft  cover- 
ing and  pushed  at  once 
into  place.  Hands  of 
quick  packers  almost 
seem  to  fly.  As  the 
boxes  are  filled  they 
are  lifted  to  the  rack 
seen  in  the  foreground, 
whence  they  are  taken 
on  a  truck  around  to 
the  press,  near  the  en- 
trance, where  the  nail- 
er forces  the  fruit  down 
so  closely  that  it  can- 
not move  in  transit, 
and  yet  so  gently  that 
it  is  not  crushed,  and 
nails  the  cover  and  the 
leveling  strips  in  place. 
The  spring  in  the  bend- 
ing cover  takes  up  any 
decrease  in  the  bulk  of 
the  contents,  and  keeps 
the  fruit  firmly  in  position.  After  nailing  and  label- 
ing the  boxes  are  ready  for  loading  for  shipment. 
Thus  the  fruit  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  house. 
Entering  in  the  picking  box,  passing  the  brush,  the 
grader,  the  girl  and  the  nailer,  it  comes  at  last  in  its 
neat  wrapper  and  its  highly  illuminated  box  to  min- 
ister to  the  comfort  and  win  the  admiration  of  dwell- 
ers in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 


Calder's  New  Packing  House,  Orangevale,  Sacramento  County. 


The  Petaluma  people  are  protesting  against  the 
shipping  of  superannuated  horses  to  that  town  for 
use  of  adjacent  chicken  feeders.  They  had  a  discus- 
sion lately  before  the  county  supervisors  as  to  means 
to  prevent  diseased  animals  being  used  for  chicken 
feed,  and  also  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  dis- 
eases throughout  the  county.  The  board  took  the 
matter  under  consideration  pending  an  investigation 
as  to  their  lawful  authority  in  the  premises.  They 
expect  a  communication  from  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  making  recommendations,  as  the  State 
Board  sent  Dr.  Fay  of  Sacramento  to  investigate 
the  evil. 
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The  Week. 

A  bracing  sharpness  has  come  to  the  atmosphere 
since  the  rains  of  last  week,  and  frosts  are  making 
records  at  various  points.  Only  the  citrus  fruits  are 
now  under  the  sky,  excepting,  of  course,  the  early 
vegetables  which  are  growing  for  Christmas  week. 
If  these  can  be  saved  by  co-operative  firing  or  by 
the  thermal  character  of  their  situations,  the  rest  of 
the  State  will  not  object  to  microbe  killing  and  other 
beneficent  deeds  of  the  frosts.  The  rains  have  been 
ample  for  present  use  except,  perhaps,  in  the  ex- 
treme south,  and  all  work  is  being  pushed  to  reach 
its  utmost  limit  before  the  holiday  intermission. 

Wheat  has  been  very  lively  since  our  last  report 
and,  though  it  has  dropped  3  cents  from  its  highest 
reach,  it  still  finishes  2\  cents  per  cental  in  advance 
of  the  price  of  a  week  ago.  This  was  chiefly  in  • 
options.  Spot  wheat  has  not  shown  so  much  agility 
and  falls  more  slowly.  The  foreign  markets  are 
firmer,  but  the  advantage  seems  to  be  coppered  by 
the  ship  grabbers,  for  the  "big  four"  are  reputed  to 
have  chartered  everything  in  sight,  and  thus  control 
the  situation.  Four  ships  have  gone  out,  taking 
8500  tons.  Barley  is  firmer,  especially  for  the  more 
desirable  sorts  of  feed  barley,  and  such  have  ad- 
vanced about  50  cents  per  ton.  A  lot  of  100  tons  of 
brewing  has  gone  to  New  York  by  steamer.  Oats 
are  very  firm  and  some  kinds  are  higher.  Corn  is 
unchanged.  Rye  is  more  firmly  held.  Mustard  has 
been  moving  out  well  and  yellow  is  firmer ;  about 
twelve  tons  recently  went  by  steamer  to  New  York. 
Beans  are  slightly  changed,  for  though  pinks  are 
firmer  whites  are  being  talked  down.  Bran  is  un- 
changed, quiet  and  not  much  is  wanted.  There  is  a 
little  weaker  feeling  in  stable  hay,  but  cow  hay 
has  slightly  improved.  Beef  is  higher  and  mutton 
firm,  but  large  and  medium  hogs  are  lower, 
while  small  hogs  are  higher.  Arrivals  of  all  kinds 
are  quite  free.  Butter  is  weak  and  dragging  and 
irregular  in  price;  some  packing  is  even  now  being 
done  to  steady  things.  Cheese  is  weak,  except  for 
select  new.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  held  cheese  both 
California  and  Oregon,  and  low-grade  Eastern  is  too 
abundant,  though  fancy  is  scarce.  Eggs  are  tum- 
bling and  stored  eggs  are  rolling  out  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. Poultry  is  firm  for  nice  young  chickens,  but 
otherwise  rather  weak.  Turkeys  are  just  qow  slow 
and  lower.  Potatoes  are  still  being  taken  on  specu- 
lation, though  there  is  no  outward  movement  except 
to  Asia.  Onions  are  steadily  held,  but  the  demand  is 
not  sharp.  Fine  apples  are  scarce  and  high. 
Oranges  are  lower  and  dragging,  but  there 
are  very  few  fine  oranges  here.  The  auc- 
tion sales  are  promised  to  begin  next  week. 
Lemons  are  cheap,  and  few  fine  in  sight.  Prunes  are 
active;  half  a  million  pounds  have  gone  to  New  York 
by  steamer.  There  seems  to  be  active  demand  for 
old  prunes  at  25@3c  and  for  new  at  8@3}c.  Trade  in 
nuts  is  active,  but  prices  are  unchanged.  They 
promise  to  clean  up  well. 


j     The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  continued  its  work 
diligently  after  our  last  issue  went  to  press.  On 
Thursday  three  sessions  were  held,  covering  twelve 
hours  time  with  about  four  hours  intermissions — thus 
doing  a  good  legal  day's  work  of  eight  hours.  On 
Friday  the  assembly  was  busily  engaged  until  the 
evening  twilight,  when  a  final  adjournment  was 
taken. 

On  the  whole,  the  convention  was  very  interesting 
and  successful.  It  lacked,  perhaps,  a  little  of  the 
snap  and  spirit  of  the  meeting  of  last  year  and  there 
were  fewer  dramatic  situations.  It  was  a  serious, 
well-behaved  and  industrious  assembly,  better,  on  the 
whole,  at  listening  than  at  talking,  and  content  to 
vote  heavily  on  the  aflSrmative  side  of  all  questions 
brought  forward.  It  was  good  for  those  who  attended 
and  good  also  for  the  advancement  of  the  interest 
generally,  for  the  tone  of  all  transactions  was  hope- 
ful and  encouraging. 

We  shall  occupy  our  columns  from  week  to  week  in 
the  publication  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  con- 
vention which  seem  to  us  to  contain  the  most  widely 
interesting  propositions  and  details.  Some  other 
leading  matters,  concerning  which  the  reader  may 
prefer  the  conclusion  rather  than  the  detail,  may  be 
briefly  summarized. 

The  transportation  question,  which  used  to  be  an 
exciting  issue  in  fruit  conventions,  is  becoming  as 
soporific  as  the  droning  discussions  on  the  blessed 
bugs.  The  railways  are  behaving  so  much  better 
nowadays  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  right  to  con- 
tinue the  annual  trouncing.  They  are  really  trying 
to  do  just  as  well  as  they  can  and  they  send  a  very 
pleasant  gentleman  to  the  meetings  to  give  lessons 
in  primary  railroading  —  as  to  how  the  lazy  engine 
builders  do  not  deliver  their  goods  at  promised  times 
and  how  the  bad  Eastern  partners  have  to  be  pun- 
ished for  not  running  at  the  promised  speed.  This  is 
all  very  interesting  and  the  best  of  it  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  true,  for  those  who  had  most  to  do  with 
shipping  fresh  fruit  this  year  seemed  to  be  quite  con- 
tent with  the  improvements  which  are  entering  into 
the  service.  Mr.  R.  D.  Stephens  of  Sacramento, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  transportation, 
claimed  that  the  railroads  were  behaving  very  well, 
but  that  the  refrigerator  car  monopoly  was  the  bane 
of  the  California  fruit  grower.  He  was  emphatic  in 
his  declarations  against  the  refrigerator  car  monop- 
oly of  the  Armours  and  the  large  profits  made  by  it. 
He  thought  the  railway  company  ought  to  own  the 
cars.  If  refrigerating  rates  were  reduced  one-half, 
Mr.  Stephens  thought,  the  growers  would  be  satis- 
fied to  allow  Southern  Pacific  rates  to  remain  as  they 
are.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  positive  wrong  for 
the  convention  to  adjourn  without  taking  some 
action  against  this  refrigerating  monopoly. 

How  much  better  the  northern  growers  are  cir- 
cumstanced was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Judd  of  Wat- 
sonville,  who  called  attention  to  the  advantages  the 
fruit  growers  of  Oregon  and  Washington  were  given 
by  the  railroads  over  the  California  growers.  "  In- 
stead of  paying  $36  a  car  for  refrigeration,"  he  said, 
"  the  cost  is  $10.17,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  icing. 
While  we  are  200  or  300  miles  nearer  the  East  than 
they,  the  railroads  carry  their  fruit  over  two  ranges 
of  mountains  at  $1  a  hundred."  He  spoke  at  length 
of  the  low  freight  charges  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
as  compared  to  those  of  California,  and  moved  that 
the  committee  on  transportation,  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  report  relatively  the  rates  railroads  of 
other  States  give  the  producer.  This  was  agreed  to. 

Co-operation  on  fruit  marketing  was  another  sub- 
ject on  which  there  was  talk  beyond  our  power  to 
print,  even  though  the  Prune  Association  allowed  its 
time  on  the  programme  to  be  defaulted  by  absence. 
We  alluded  last  week  to  the  stirring  remarks  of  Mr. 
Naftzger  and  Mr.  Jacobs.  Much  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  account  of  the  work  of  the  California 
Fresh  Fruit  Exchange,  which  was  read  hy  A.  R. 
Sprague  of  Sacramento.    Mr.  Sprague  said  in  part: 

The  exchange  was  organized  only  a  year  ago  and 
was  unable  to  begin  operations  until  the  shipping 
season  was  at  hand.  Subordinate  local  organizations 
were  organized  in  the  height  of  the  season  at  a  few 
important  places  of  shipment — among  others,  Loomis, 
Penryn,  Newcastle  and  Rumsey.  Time  did  not  per- 
mit organizations  at  other  places,  but  carload  ship- 


ments were  also  made  from  Sacramento.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  exchange  up  to  Nov.  1st  amounted  to 
$208,000,  which  was  done  at  a  total  cost,  including 
every  expense,  of  $14,000  in  round  numbers,  includ- 
ing funds  now  on  hand.  About  208  full  cars  were 
shipped  East  and  sales  were  made  in  thirty-eight  dif- 
ferent cities,  the  chief  distributing  centers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  have  refunded  to 
one  of  our  local  associations  $2900,  the  proceeds  of 
savings  in  purchase  of  supplies  and  of  charges  for  car 
loading;  proportionate  amounts  were  refunded  to 
other  smaller  associations.  We  have  not  lost  a  dollar 
from  bad  debts.  Our  members  who  have  shipped 
with  us  for  the  whole  season  quite  unanimously  agree 
that  they  have  received  a  net  amount  for  their  fruit 
considerably  greater  than  their  neighbors,  who 
shipped  through  commission  firms  or  who  sold  for 
cash  in  the  best  cash  markets. 

A  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  policy  cropped 
out  in  connection  with  a  discussion  by  Mr.  M.  Theo- 
dore Kearney  of  Fresno  of  the  needs  of  success  in 
co-operation.  Mr.  Kearney  held  that  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  was  to  secure  a  way  of  holding  mem- 
bers up  to  their  obligations.  "The  growers,"  he 
said,  "  as  a  whole  will  not  keep  within  them,  unless 
they  are  forced  to.  They  cannot  be  held  together  on 
honor  and  sentiment  alone."  Mr.  Kearney's  views 
were  questioned  by  other  delegates,  among  them  Dr. 
Sherman  of  Fresno,  and  Mr.  Naftzger  of  Los  An- 
geles scouted  the  whole  idea  of  forcing  people  to  stay 
in.  If  they  did  not  desire  to  stay  in  he  would  help 
them  out  and  show  them  what  a  mistake  they  had 
made  in  retiring.  The  difference  of  opinion  harks 
back  to  the  fundamental  difference  in  the  marketing 
plans  north  and  south.  The  north  has  undertaken 
to  control  the  product  and  fix  the  price;  the  south 
does  not  undertake  to  fix  price  but  to  push  every- 
thing into  sale  at  what  it  will  bring.  But  there  are 
different  conditions  and  different  products  north  and 
south,  and  the  whole  affair  is  not  as  easy  as  it  might 
appear.    There  is  much  in  it  still  to  be  threshed  out. 

In  the  convention  the  question  finally  took  the  form 
of  a  closely  contested  issue  as  to  whether  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  should  be  memorialized  to  provide 
a  way  in  which  producers  can  be  legally  held  to  con- 
tracts which  they  make  with  combinations  of  agri- 
cultural producers.  It  was  finally  decided  to  com- 
mit the  propositions  to  a  committee  of  seven  to 
report  to  next  year's  convention,  which  will  be  held 
in  advance  of  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Another  progressive  movement  quite  freely  dis- 
cussed was  the  desirability  of  the  representation  of 
California  products  at  distant  expositions.  It  was 
precipitated  by  Mr.  Naftzger  of  Los  Angeles  endors- 
ing Mr.  J.  A.  Filcher  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  for 
appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Horticulture  at 
the  coming  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1903.  The  reso- 
lution was  a  strong  endorsement  of  Mr.  Filcher,  but 
it  seemed  just  what  the  convention  desired,  for  it 
was  warmly  cheered  on  its  way  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions.  Mr.  Filcher  was  called  to  the  platform 
and  gave  an  impressive  account  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  can  be  done  by  proper  California  ex- 
hibits in  distant  parts.  He  also  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  recent  Pan-American  Exposition  and 
the  experience  of  the  California  exhibit,  which  was 
conceded  to  be  a  great  success  in  every  way. 

A  striking  and  very  satisfactory  feature  of  this 
year's  convention  was  "Ladies'  Morning" — the 
morning  of  Thursday  being  set  aside  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  subjects  by  the  women  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  president,  selected  last  year,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Sherman  of  Fresno.  There  were  ten  numbers  on 
their  special  programme,  and  the  range  of  subjects 
was  quite  wide,  embracing  fruit  and  dairy  work  from 
a  woman's  point  of  view,  with  a  fair  environment  of 
sentiment,  floral,  domestic  and  esthetic,  not  forget- 
ting modern  co-operative  effort  for  the  advancement 
of  women  and  home  interests.  The  morning's  work 
was  very  creditable  to  all  who  participated,  and  was 
enjoyed  by  a  large  assembly.  The  men  showed  their 
respect  and  interest  by  attentive  listening  and  by 
fervent  resolutions  of  thanks  and  applause  at  the 
close.  It  is  likely  that  this  feature  of  the  convention 
will  be  perpetuated.  Certamly  none  is  of  wider  in- 
terest. ^ 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  convention  was  the 
addresses  on  Thursday  afternoon  by  the  presidents 
of  California's  two  great  universities.  Probably 
never  before  have  the  presidents  of  two  such  institu- 
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tions  appeared  side  by  side  upon  a  horticultural 
platform,  and  there  are  very  few  States  which  could 
furnish  the  outfit  for  such  an  event  within  its  own 
borders.  There  has  always  been  the  closest  associa- 
tion of  horticulture  and  higher  education  in  Cali- 
fornia; on  the  one  side  appreciative  interest  and 
enthusiastic  support,  and  on  the  other  eager  and 
sustained  effort  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  fruit  industries.  President  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California  made  a 
stirring  address,  emphasizing  the  service  of  science 
in  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  success  of  nations 
and  classes  of  producers,  citing  particularly  the  ad- 
vancement of  Germany  through  proper  appreciation 
of  exact  truth  as  known  to  experts,  as  contrasted 
with  the  indirect  and  amateur  character  which  seems 
largely  to  characterize  English  industrial  effort. 
He  fercibly  presented  the  spirit  of  the  day  as  de- 
manding the  best  service  of  experts  rather  than 
amateurs  in  all  undertakings  which  are  worth 
making.  The  service  of  science  in  the  advancement 
of  the  California  fruit  interests  was  also  shown  by 
many  striking  instances  and  the  ambition  of  the 
State  University  to  serve  the  people  well  in  the 
ascertainment  and  exposition  of  truth  which  is  of 
most  direct  benefit  to  them.  President  Wheeler's 
address  was  masterly  and  it  was  enthusiastically 
received.  Similar  greeting  was  extended  to  Presi- 
dent David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  University. 
He  began  by  endorsing  the  position  of  President 
Wheeler  as  to  the  service  of  science  in  modern  in- 
dustry, illustrating  the  idea  by  other  pertinent  ref- 
erences to  current  affairs.  He  then  gave  a  very 
clear  and  impressive  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
scientific  work,  illustrating  chiefly  by  the  achieve- 
ments in  plant  breeding  and  the  possibilities  within 
reach  of  faithful  and  acute  workers  in  that  line. 
This  line  of  thought  lies  very  close  to  the  fruit  grow- 
er's effort  and  was  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
eDjoyed.  Certainly  the  participation  of  the  univer- 
sity presidents  in  the  work  of  the  convention  will  be 
toward  the  promotion  of  progressive  horticulture  in 
California.  _ 

The  convention  made  a  heroic  effort  to  throw  light 
upon  that  vexed  problem,  the  profit  and  promise  in 
the  olive  in  California.  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  sub- 
mitted a  report,  skillfully  presenting  the  data  se- 
cured by  a  most  thorough  investigation  into  the  ex- 
perience of  growers,  oil  makers  and  picklers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  and  made  significant  de- 
ductions from  the  data.  The  report  was  so  volumin- 
ous and  so  rich  in  important  detail  that  the  conven- 
tion earnestly  requested  the  State  Board  of  Trade 
to  undertake  immediate  publication  of  it,  which  we 
trust  can  be  done.  Gen.  Chipman's  conclusions  were 
on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  olive  in  favorable  situa- 
tions and  when  well  treated,  and  that  is  an  encour- 
aging fact  which  many  will  hail  with  pleasure.  Per- 
haps no  conclusion  could  be  more  impressive  than 
this:  Gen.  Chipman  has  a  Picholine  olive  plantation 
of  his  own  which  he  has  hesitated  several  years  be- 
tween uprooting  and  grafting  over.  As  the  result 
of  his  investigation  he  has  decided  to  keep  the  trees 
and  graft  them  over — thus  showing  his  faith  by  his 
works.  We  hope  to  give  his  reasons  in  detail  in  a 
future  issue.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  Gen. 
Chipman's  report.  Prof.  Hilgard  gave  an  outline  of 
Important  conclusions  just  reached  by  careful  experi- 
mentation with  pickling  ripe  olives,  the  full  report  of 
which  can  now  be  had  by  application  to  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  State  University  at 
Berkeley.  Two  ladies,  Mrs.  McCann  of  Shasta 
county  and  Miss  Baldwin  of  Calaveras  county,  both 
described  successful  practice  in  the  same  work  by 
giving  close  personal  attention  to  the  work  and  pro- 
ceeding according  to  the  methods  approved  at  the 
University,  which  have  already  been  published  in  full 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

After  the  convention  the  Board  of  Horticulture 
held  a  meeting  and  elected  Mr.  J.  J.  Keegan  of 
Sacramento  to  the  secretaryship  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  B.  M.  Lelong.  Friends  of  Mr.  Keegan 
state,  according  to  the  Sacramento  Bee,  that  he  has 
had  much  rural  experience,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  students  in  this  State  of  the  problems  of 
exterminating  fruit  pests.  Mr.  Keegan  has  been 
connected  with  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners and  with  the  State  Printing  Office. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Winter  Growth  of  Red  Clover. 

To  THE  Editor: — Please  advise  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience  the  proper  time  to  sow  red  clover  for  a 
forage  plant,  and  also  to  enrich  the  soil.  Do  you 
think  it  will  thrive  on  a  rather  gravelly  soil  without 
irrigation  in  Santa  Clara  county  ? — R.  K.  Patchell, 
South  San  Francisco. 

Red  clover  will  not  make  a  satisfactory  plant  for 
green  manuring,  because  it  does  not  make  a  good 
growth  at  midwinter  temperature,  but  waits  for 
early  spring  warmth,  and  when  it  reaches  a  good 
mass  it  is  usually  too  late  to  plow  under  because  of 
loss  of  moisture  from  the  soil.  It  will  not  make  a 
good  forage  plant  in  such  soil  as  you  describe,  be- 
cause without  irrigation  it  will  soon  stop  growing  for 
lack  of  moisture  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  die 
out  before  the  end  of  the  first  summer.  For  a  win- 
ter growing  legume  you  must  have  something  which 
will  stand  frost  and  grow  at  low  temperatures. 
Burr  clover  and  field  peas  are  the  best  we  have, 
though  some  of  the  vetches  are  very  promising. 

Fruit  Trees  From  Cuttings. 

To  THE  Editor:— We  are  thinking  of  replanting 
our  pear,  peach  and  prune  orchards  with  cuttings. 
Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  this  subject  ? 
Has  it  ever  been  tried  ? — S.  W.  F.,  Santa  Clara. 

Pear  and  prune  wood  starts  fairly  well  from  cut- 
tings if  conditions  are  favorable,  but  the  percentage 
of  failure  is  so  great  that  we  would  not  for  a  moment 
think  of  starting  with  cuttings  in  the  orchard.  The 
cuttings  should  be  rooted  in  nursery  if  at  all.  We  do 
not  think  much  of  the  proposition,  not  only  because 
of  the  extremely  uneven  growth  which  you  will  get 
even  on  the  cuttings  which  start  at  all,  but  because 
the  root  system  from  a  cutting  is  inferior  to  that  0| 
a  good  seedling.  It  is  apt  to  be  one-sided  and  flat  or 
shallow  instead  of  penetrating.  The  growth  of  fruit 
trees  from  cuttings  has  been  fully  tried  and  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  budded  or  grafted  seedling  roots. 
It  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  From 
peach  cuttings  we  doubt  if  you  could  get  anything 
worth  considering. 

Learning  to  Milk. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  way  to  milk  a 
cow — that  is,  to  learn  to  do  it  ?  Should  the  thumb 
be  doubled  within  the  palm,  as  the  Swiss  milker  does, 
or  the  whole  hand  used  in  its  natural  way  ? — 
Rancher,  Edenvale. 

The  best  way  to  milk  is  the  way  which  gets  all  the 
milk  and  pleases  the  cow.  Americans  are  an  open- 
handed  people,  and  it  works  as  well  in  milking  as  in 
statesmanship.  The  point  of  milking  is  to  strangulate 
or  close  the  upper  part  of  the  teat  by  closing  the 
thumb  and  first  finger  around  it.  When  the  milk  is 
thus  prevented  from  pushing  back  into  the  udder, 
pressure  is  exerted  by  the  other  fingers.  The  Swiss 
milker  closes  the  base  of  the  teat  with  his  thumb 
knuckle,  and  it  can  be  done  that  way;  but  the  pres- 
sure of  the  open  thumb  and  forefinger  as  they  close 
together  exerts  a  more  even  pressure  and  is  better. 

Sheep  Manure  for  Orchard  and  Vineyard. 

To  THE  Editor: — What  effect  has  sheep  manure  on 
the  soil  of  the  vineyard  and  orchard  ?  I  expect  to 
use  it  well  rotted.  Please  inform  me  through  your 
indispensable  paper  what  amount  of  manure  to  use 
per  acre  is  advisable. — R.  H.  Powers,  Kings  River. 

Good  sheep  manure  is  a  strong  stimulant  to  wood 
growth,  and  should  be  used  only  when  needed  and  in 
quantities  which  will  force  good,  but  not  excessive, 
growth.  What  this  amount  is  depends  upon  the  soil 
and  the  plant.  About  four  tons  to  the  acre,  well  dis- 
tributed and  not  especially  massed  about  the  tree  or 
vine,  is  an  average  amount  to  use.  Some  soils  some- 
times need  more  to  carry  old  bearing  trees  or  vines; 
some  soils  do  not  need  any.  Experiment  with  a  mod- 
erate application  and  watch  for  results. 

The  Crown  Borer. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  when  the  ordinary  borer 
that  works  in  the  root  crown  of  the  prune  tree  does 
its  work  ?  Has  it  two  seasons  ?  When  should  it  be 
hunted  ?  When  should  papers  be  put  on  to  keep  it 
out  and  when  removed  ? — Rancher,  Edenvale. 

The  crown  borer  has  but  one  brood  in  the  year, 
but  work  has  to  be  at  different  times,  according  to 


the  end  you  have  in  view.  By  hunting  we  suppose 
you  mean  cutting  the  worm  out.  This  has  to  be  done 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter,  because  then  the 
worm  is  large  enough  to  find  easily,  and  still  it  has 
not  advanced  to  the  pupa  state.  The  earlier  in  the 
fall  this  can  be  thoroughly  done  the  less  boring  injury 
the  grub  has  a  chance  to  do.  Go  at  this  now,  if  you 
choose  that  method.  The  use  of  paper  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  balking  the  moth  when  it  tries  to  lay  eggs  on 
the  bark  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  That  naturally  has 
to  be  done  in  advance  of  the  appearance  of  the  moth, 
and  April  is  a  good  time  to  put  the  paper  in  place. 
There  is  no  particular  time  to  remove  the  paper,  be- 
cause paper  does  not  serve  with  this  insect  as  bands 
do  with  codlin  moth.  They  catch  the  mature  larvae, 
and  they  must  be  destroyed  before  the  moth  can 
escape. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


i<eport  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endinjf 
December  9.  1901. 

Albxantbr  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Warm  weather  continued  during  the  first  of  the  week, 
followed  by  cooler  toward  the  close,  with  heavy  frosts  in 
some  localities.  Rain  has  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  valley. 
Farm  work  progressed  slowly,  owing  to  the  heavy  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  Plowing  and  seeding  will  be  resumed 
as  soon  as  weather  permits.  Grain  is  majiing  splendid 
growth  and  prospects  are  good  for  large  crops.  Green 
feed  is  good  and  abundant  in  all  sections.  Stocks  are  in 
prime  condition.  There  are  reports  of  premature  bud- 
ding of  fruit  trees  in  some  localities.  No  damage  by 
frost  has  been  reported.  Orange  and  olive  shipments 
continue. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  weather  has  been  generally  cloudy  or  foggy  most 
of  the  week  and  considerably  cooler  at  the  close,  with 
heavy  frosts  in  some  sections.  The  rainfall  has  been 
heavy  in  the  central  and  northern  districts,  retarding 
farm  work  to  some  extent,  and  light  showers  have  fallen 
in  the  southern  counties.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  pro- 
gressing wherever  possible.  Early  grain  is  making  rapid 
growth  and  green  feed  is  abundant.  Stock  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  frosts  have  caused  no  damage, 
except  possibly  to  tender  vegetation.  Orchards  and 
vineyards  are  in  good  condition;  tree  pruning  continues. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Cooler  weather  has  prevailed  throughout  the  valley 
during  the  week,  and  heavy  frosts  occurred  in  some  sec- 
tions Friday  and  Saturday  nights.  Heavy  fogs  and 
dews  have  prevailed  in  many  places  and  light  rain  has 
fallen  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  valley.  In  some  localities 
the  soil  is  still  too  dry  for  plowing,  but  in  others  plowing 
and  seeding  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  Early  grain 
continues  in  good  condition.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and 
stock  are  doing  well.  The  frost  caused  no  damage  ex- 
cept to  garden  vegetables.  The  orange  season  at  Reed- 
ley  has  closed;  the  yield  was  fair  and  quality  excellent. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  has  been  generally  clear  and  cool,  with 
fogs  along  the  coast.  Light  sprinkles  of  rain  have  fallen 
in  some  localities,  but  they  were  of  very  little  benefit  to 
farmers.  Light  frosts  have  occurred  in  some  sections; 
no  damage  has  been  reported.  Plowing  and  seeding  are 
progressing  slowly,  and  rain  is  needed  to  soften  the  soil 
before  this  work  can  be  completed.  Early  grain  is  in 
good  condition,  but  needs  rain.  Pasturage  continues 
good  in  most  places.  Oranges  are  in  excellent  condition 
and  will  yield  a  heavy  crop  in  some  places.  Orange  pick- 
ing is  in  progress  near  Anaheim. 

Eureka  Summary. — Rain  has  fallen  nearly  every 
day  during  the  past  week.  The  soil  is  too  wet  for  farm 
work;  the  rivers  are  rising  slowly. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Seeding  is  being  retarded 
on  account  of  dry  weather.  Rain  is  needed  for  grain  and 
feed.  Orchards  are  being  irrigated.  Orange  shipments 
are  active.  Olive  harvest  is  on;  a  large  portion  of  the 
crop  will  be  made  into  oil. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  December  11,  1901,  are  from  oflBcial  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CAliirORNI/l 
STATIONS. 

Total  Ralnlall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  | 

3.00 

16  01 

15.41 

12  61 

58 

.36 

Red  Bluff  

..58 

9.66 

6.74 

6  94 

58 

36 

.08 

5.98 

6,34 

4.95 

62 

38 

San  Francisco  

.29 

5.80 

5  85 

7.12 

60 

46 

.06 

2.17 

5.10 

5  43 

66 

32 

.00 

1  34 

2, 18 

1.51 

66 

28 

Pan  Luis  Obispo... . 

.  12 

4.56 

9  91 

4  25 

72 

40 

.00 

2.46 

6.79 

3  95 

74 

40 

.01 

.76 

1.73 

1.87 

74 

46 

.00 

.22 

.02 

1.42 

82 

38 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Notes  on  Plantations  of  Giprifij  Trees. 


By  Dr  Gustav  Eisen,  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance 
of  caprifying  the  true  Smyrna  figs.  Experiences 
during  the  last  two  years  have  fully  demonstrated 
the  necessity,  value  and  practical  feasibility  of  cap- 
rification.  The  nature  and  culture  of  caprifig  trees 
is,  however,  less  understood,  and  remarks  upon  this 
topic  may  be  of  more  general  interest.  Such[,horti- 
culturists  as  are  interested  in  the  process  of  caprifi- 
cation  can  do  no  better  than  consult  the  paper  en- 
titled "Smyrna  Fig  Culture  in  California,"  by  Dr. 
L.  O.  Howard  in  the  yearbook  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1901. 

In  order  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  blastophaga 
wasps  for  caprification,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate the  caprifig  trees  in  which  the  wasps  breed. 
In  the  Asiatic — or,  rather,  Mediterranean — countries 
the  caprifig  trees  do  not  necessarily  need  to  be  culti- 
vated, as  they  grow  wild  almost  everywhere,  and 
the  figs  containing  the  wasps  may  be  had  by  simply 
plucking  the  wild  figs  at  the  proper  time.  But  ex- 
perience has  taught  the  Mediterranean  fig  growers 
that  not  all  caprifig  trees  are  alike,  and  that  it  is 
not  always  safe  to  rely  upon  wild  figs  producing  suf- 
ficient crops  of  the  proper  quality  at  the  time  the 
figs  are  required  for  the  caprification  of  the  Smyrna 
figs. 

Office  of  the  Caprifig. — The  question  now  arises 
as  to  the  qualities  most  highly  prized  in  a  caprifig 
tree  and  their  practical  importance  to  the  horticul- 
turist. It  may  not  be  entirely  superfluous  to  point 
out,  first,  the  practical  relationship  of  the  caprifig 
and  the  wasps  used  in  the  process  of  caprification. 
When  the  Smyrna  figs  have  attained  a  certain  size 
their  female  flowers  become  receptive — that  is,  they 
require  to  be  pollenated  by  the  pollen  from  the  male 
flowers,  in  order  that  they  may  set  fruit  and  mature 
seeds.  As  the  fig  is  closed,  and  no  pollen  can  enter 
through  the  aid  of  the  wind,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  other  kinds  of  flowers,  it  must  be  brought  there 
by  the  means  of  insects.  The  aid  of  insects  in  bring- 
ing pollen  from  one  flower  to  another  is  a  most  com- 
mon thing  in  nature,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  flowers  are  pollenated  that  way.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  in  order  to  caprificate  the  Smyrna 
fig  we  require  not  only  caprifig  trees  and  wasps,  but 
it  is  also  necessary  that  the  wasps  should  be  covered 
with  the  fig  pollen  when  they  emerge  from  one  fig  in 
order  to  enter  another.  This  makes  the  question 
more  complicated  yet,  and  it  is  this  question  which 
distinguishes  the  caprification  of  the  Smyrna  figs 
from  the  caprification  of  the  wild  or  caprifigs.  The 
wild  figs  or  caprifigs  can  be  caprificated  and  set 
fruit  without  any  pollen  being  present,  but  the 
Smyrna  figs  would  all  fall  off,  and  dry  without  matur- 
ing, if  pollen  was  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
pollenate  a  large  number  of  fig  flowers. 

Why  Different  Caprifigs  Are  Necessary.— The 
successful  cultivator  must  carefully  consider  the 
qualities  of  his  caprifigs,  as  upon  their  nature  and 
characteristics  depends  the  profit  of  years  of  labor, 
just  as  much  as  upon  the  quality  of  the  Smyrna  figs 
intended  for  fruit.  The  main  point  that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  necessity  to  procure  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  blastophaga  wasps  covered  with  pollen  at  the 
time  required.  If  either  the  pollen  fails  or  the  wasps 
appear  too  late,  or  too  early,  a  failure  will  be  the  re- 
sult. To  avoid  these  the  cultivator  must  prepare  a 
plantation  of  the  proper  kinds  of  caprifig  trees.  The. 
first  caprifig  tree  which  we  know  of  with  certainty 
in  this  State  was  imported  to  California  by  the  Bulle- 
tin Co.  of  San  Francisco.  This  tree  was  planted  at 
Niles,  on  the  Shinn  place,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
many  trees  resulting  from  cuttings  of  this  tree  have 
been  scattered  over  this  State  and  are  now  growing 
in, full  vigor,  without  having  attracted  any  special 
attention.  Unfortunately,  this  caprifig  tree  was 
not  of  a  variety  which  could  harbor  the  fig  wasps 
during  any  longer  period  than  a  few  months.  It  pos- 
sesses only  one  crop  of  figs  a  year,  the  crop  known 
as  the  profichi  or  spring  crop.  The  other  two  crops 
are  missing.  This  profichi  crop  sets  late  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  and  becomes  receptive  to  the  wasps  next 
spring — some  time  in  March  or  April — and  matures 
during  June  or  July.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the 
blastophaga  wasps  require  young  caprifigs  as  soon 
as  they  hatch  out,  in  order  to  have  a  place  where  to 
lay  their  eggs.  If,  as  in  the  caprifig  just  referred 
to,  there  are  no  such  young  figs  present,  it  is  evident 
that  the  wasps  must  soon  perish  before  they  find  any 
flowers  suitable  for  their  eggs.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  there  must  be  different  kinds  of  caprifigs  and 
that  some  figs  are  more  suitable  for  harboring  the 
wasps  than  others.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  caprifig  tree  possesses  three  more  or 
less  distinct  crops  a  year,  and  that  each  crop  over- 
laps the  other,  either  on  the  same  tree  or  on  differ- 
ent trees.  In  each  crop  of  caprifigs  hatches  a  dis- 
tinct crop  of  fig  wasps,  and  there  is  thus  a  constant 
succession  of  figs  and  wasps,  either  on  the  same  tree 
or  on  different  trees. 

The  Different  Crops  of  Caprifigs. — The  figs 
which  are  used  for  the  caprification  is,  as  every  one 


knows,  the  profichi  crop.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
crops  of  the  caprifig  are  not  all  of  the  same  import- 
ance to  the  grower.  Of  the  profichi  figs  we  require 
many  thousands,  or  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  as 
the  case  may  be,  while  of  the  other  crops  we  have 
need  of  only  a  few  figs.  The  different  uses  to  which 
the  different  crops  of  the  caprifig  tree  are  put  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  All  the  three  crops  of  the 
caprifig  are  used  for  caprificating  the  caprifig  itself, 
while  only  the  profichi  are  used  in  caprificating  the 
Smyrna  figs.  As  long  as  we  possess  a  caprifig  tree 
which  bears  three  distinct  crops  each  year  without 
fail,  we  need  have  no  anxiety  about  caprifying  the 
caprifig  tree  itself.  But  if  our  caprifig  tree  is  such 
that  it  bears  only  one  or  two  of  the  necessary  three 
crops,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  interfere  and 
procure  the  missing  caprifig  crop  from  some  other 
place.  The  three  crops  of  the  caprifig  tree  are  des- 
ignated by  different  names.  The  fig  crop  which  ap- 
pears as  small  buttons  in  the  summer  and  attains  its 
full  size  during  the  winter  is  known  as  the  mamme 
fig.  These  figs  harbor  the  wasps  during  the  winter  ; 
in  other  words,  the  wasps  hibernate  in  the  mamme. 
The  figs  which  set  in  the  fall  as  small  buttons,  and 
which  mature  in  the  spring,  are  known  as  the  pro- 
fichi figs.  The  figs  which  set  in  the  spring,  and 
which  mature  during  the  same  summer,  are  known 
as  the  mammoni  figs.  All  the  Italian  investigators 
have  mentioned  that  there  are  three  distinct  kinds  of 
caprifig  trees.  Some  bear  only  one  crop  of  figs  a 
year.  Those  are  called  by  them  "uniferi."  Others 
bear  two  crops  a  year  and  are  called  "  biferi,"  while 
those  which  bear  all  three  crops  are  known  as  "  tri- 
feri."  Now,  we  know  that  the  Bulletin  fig  men- 
tioned above  bears  only  one  crop,  and  thus  belongs 
to  the  type  known  as  uniferi. 

The  question  arises,  why  should  we  not  discard  all 
varieties  which  bear  only  one  crop  and  plant  only 
those  which  bear  the  regular  three  crops  ?  To  an- 
swer this  question  is  not  as  easy  as  it  may  appear. 
It  will  suffice  to  state  here  that  experiences  have 
shown  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  caprifigs  of  the 
three  kinds.  Figs  which  bear  only  one  crop  a  year 
are,  as  a  rule,  much  stronger  and  bear  their  special 
crop  with  more  vigor  and  abundance  than  such  trees 
as  divide  their  vigor  and  fertility  between  the  three 
t;rops.  As  we  require  a  large  number  of  profichi 
figs,  it  seems  but  natural  that  we  should  preferably 
plant  caprifig  trees  which  bear  this  crop  in  abun- 
dance. If  such  is  our  choice,  then  we  may  have  to 
look  to  other  trees  for  mamme  and  mammoni  figs. 
This  is  exactly  what  is  done  in  Smyrna.  There  the 
fig  growers  plant  principally  caprifigs  which  bear  a 
large  profichi  crop  and  depend  upon  their  wild  fig 
trees  to  furnish  mamme  and  mammoni  figs. 

Local  Adaptations. — Another  point  to  consider 
in  the  choice  of  caprifigs  is  that  these  fig  trees  are 
especially  adapted  to  certain  localities,  in  which  they 
thrive,  while  in  others  they  prove  a  failure.  In  Cali- 
fornia caprifigs  have  not  yet  been  tried  enough  to 
know  which  varieties  are  suited  to  any  certain  local- 
ity, and  which  are  not  suited  to  that  same  locality. 
Because  a  certain  caprifig  does  well,  we  will  say,  in 
Sacramento,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  it 
will  do  well  in  San  Jose.  The  planter  who  starts  his 
caprifig  orchard  with  the  expectations  that  he  re- 
quires only  a  single  caprifig  variety  may  be  much 
disappointed  when  the  time  comes  for  caprificating 
his  trees.  He  may  find  that  the  variety  he  has 
planted  possesses  too  few  profichi,  though  he  knew 
that  this  same  variety  possessed  the  most  desirable 
quality  in  some  other  place.  The  grower  who  in- 
tends to  plant  Smyrna  figs  would,  therefore,  do  well 
in  supplying  himself  with  a  variety  of  caprifig  trees 
of  as  dintinct  kinds  as  h€  can  find. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  some  caprifig 
kinds  are  more  susceptible  to  frost  than  other  kinds. 
Heavy  frosts  will  kill  the  winter  mamme  figs  and  de- 
stroy the  wasps.  In  order  to  replenish  the  young 
profichi  figs  with  wasps  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
import  new  mamme  figs  from  some  frost-free  place 
and  caprificate  the  profichi  figs  anew.  This  leads  to 
the  desirability  to  have  caprifigs  planted  in  various 
places,  both  in  the  foothills  and  on  the  plains.  Places 
especially  suited  to  caprifigs  are  those  which  are 
sheltered.  Mr.  A.  E.  Schwarz  was  the  first  one  to 
demonstrate  that  the  caprifig  requires  a  sheltered 
position  in  order  to  properly  shelter  its  wasps.  In 
exposed  localities  the  wasps  are  apt  to  be  blown 
away  before  they  have  a  chance  to  enter  any  of  the 
young  figs.  Accordingly,  the  best  places  for  capri- 
fig trees  are  sheltered  nooks,  among  hills  or  in  oth- 
erwise protected  places.  Or,  if  such  places  are  not 
to  be  had,  then  it  is  best  to  plant  the  caprifigs 
close  together  and  shelter  them  from  the  prevailing 
winds  by  windbreaks  of  evergreen  trees.  The  capri- 
fig trees  should  be  planted  in  hedge  rows,  say  15  feet 
to  20  feet  apart  between  the  rows,  while  in  the  rows 
they  should  stand  much  closer.  After  the  trees  are 
once  planted  they  should  never  be  pruned,  as  this 
would  let  in  sun  and  air.  The  wasp  requires  shelter 
in  order  to  thrive.  If  this  is  furnished,  then  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  little  insect  will  take  care  of  itself. 

A  Collection  op  Caprifigs. — In  California  we  have 
now  growing  not  less  than  eighteen  different  varie- 
ties of  caprifigs,  all  of  which  have  been  gathered 
together  in  one  collection  on  the  place  of  Mr.  John 
Rock  at  Niles.  This  collection  includes  all  the  figs 
imported  by  different  persons  from  abroad,  as  well 


as  some  varieties  originated  in  California.  These 
varieties  have  been  carefully  described  in  a  paper 
which  is  now  being  printed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Many  of  these  varieties 
are  of  exceptional  promise  and  will  no  doubt  be 
widely  distributed. 

Summary. — It  may  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
the  culture  of  the  caprifigs  if  we  here  recapitulate 
the  main  points  which  I  have  endeavored  to  bring 
out  in  the  foregoing  : 

1.  It  is  highly  desirable,  and  in  many  cases  neces- 
sary, to  plant  several  varieties  of  caprifigs. 

2.  It  is  to  advantage  to  have  caprifig  plantations 
in  at  least  two  different  places,  in  order  to  insure  as 
much  as  possible  against  frost,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  having  ripe  caprifigs  when  they  are  wanted.  With 
an  assortment  of  caprifigs,  and  with  several  planta- 
tions, one  of  which  should  be  in  a  locality  sheltered 
from  severe  frosts,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the  dying 
out  of  the  wasps. 

3.  The  caprifigs  should  be  planted  close  together 
in  odd  nooks  and  corners  near,  or  in,  the  orAard ; 
or,  if  no  suitable  locality  is  found  there,  as  near  the 
fig  orchard  as  possible. 

4.  Caprifigs  require  no  pruning.  They  should  be 
headed  low,  or  allowed  to  divide  from  the  very 
ground,  and  suckers  should  be  encouraged,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  plenty  of  shade  for  the  wasps. 

5.  The  practice  of  grafting  the  caprifig  onto  the 
limbs  of  the  Smyrna  figs  is  entirely  unsuitable,  as  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  wasps  would  live  in  a  few  exposed 
branches.  It  is  also  doubtful  if  the  profichi  from  the 
caprifigs  would  ripen  at  the  proper  time  and  in  sufB- 
cient  number  to  insure  caprification  of  all  the  Smyrna 
figs  which  we  wish  to  have  caprificated. 

6.  Caprifigs  should  preferably  be  on  their  own  roots 
and  not  grafted  as  standards  on  other  fig  stock. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


County  Horticultural  Boards  and  What  They  Have 
Accomplished. 

By  H.  P.  Stabler  of   Yuba  City,  Secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Horticultural  Commissioners. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  California  was 
the  first  State  to  invoke  the  aid  of  legal  means  in 
waging  warfare  against  insect  pests.  Whether  first 
or  not  in  this  work,  California  has  the  reputation  of 
having  accomplished  better  results  in  the  effort  to 
exterminate  fruit  pests  and  diseases  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Our  methods,  and  the  successful 
remedies  in  use,  are  copied  and  applied  in  every 
quarter  of  the  earth  where  horticulture  is  estab- 
lished. 

The  California  Plan. — Our  plan  is  in  advance  of 

the  methods  in  practice  elsewhere  and  consists  of  a 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  of  nine  members,  with 
County  Boards  of  Horticulture  in  twenty-nine  of  the 
fruit-growing  counties  of  the  State.  The  Legislature 
has  wisely  granted  great  power  to  the  State  Board, 
and,  by  appointment  as  quarantine  guardians,  this 
authority  is  in  turn  vested  in  the  members  of  the 
county  horticultural  boards.  Thus  the  county  com- 
missioners become  the  agents  or  deputies  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  and  are  charged  with  enforc- 
ing the  State  law  and  the  quarantine  regulations  of 
the  State  Board. 

Work  of  the  County  Boards. — The  county  boards, 
with  their  deputies,  known  as  local  inspectors,  con- 
stitute an  energetic,  earnest  body  of  men,  who  are 
constantly  working  for  the  suppression  of  pests  and 
diseases.  The  work  of  these  officers  is  characterized 
by  its  thoroughness,  and  fruit  growers  of  California 
have  come  to  look  upon  the  county  commissioners  as 
valuable  assistants  in  our  industry.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  .some  nurserymen  considered  an  inspec- 
tion of  their  stock  an  intrusion  on  the  part  of  the 
county  commissioners,  and  occasionally  resorted  to 
unfair  methods  in  avoiding  inspection;  but  to-day  the 
nurseryman  realizes  more  than  ever  the  advantages 
of  being  able  to  offer  clean  stock  for  sale,  and  invites 
the  closest  examination  of  his  trees  before  placing 
j  them  on  the  market. 

i    The  shipper  and  dealer  formerly  paid  little  or  no 

!  attention  to  the  pests  infesting  fruits;  but  when  the 
quarantine  officers  at  the  point  of  destination  of  the 
shipment  began  to  dump  boxes  of  his  goods,  he  re- 
alized that  clean  fruit  had  an  increased  value  over 
the  other  kind.  Unquestionably,  every  one  in  the 
fruit  business  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  thorough 
disinfection  of  infested  and  infected  places,  and  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  past  decade  in  arous- 

j  ing  this  sentiment  in  California. 

What  Has  Been  Done. — Washes  have  been  thor- 
oughly studied,  their  manufacture  simplified  and  their 
application   intelligently  accomplished.  Parasites 

'  have  been  distributed,  propagated  and  studied,  while 
fumigation  has  received  careful  attention  by  the  fruit 
growers  of  California.  In  all  this  work  the  county 
horticultural  boards  have  been  foremost  in  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  the  State  Board  and  assisting 
in  experiments  the  county  boards  have  always  been 
active.  The  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  State  University  has  been  beneficial  to  horticul- 
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ture  by  co-operation  of  the  county  boards,  by  con- 
stant communication  with  the  professors  of  the  col- 
lege. Even  the  important  investigations  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department  at  Washington  and  the  work 
of  the  agent  of  the  department  on  this  coast,  Prof. 
Pierce  of  Santa  Ana,  have  been  eagerly  received  and 
communicated  by  the  county  horticultural  boards. 
In  short,  the  advanced  position  of  California  horticul- 
ture to-day,  while  it  is  due,  of  course,  to  very  many 
causes,  is  largely  the  result  of  the  untiring  work  of 
these  officers  in  the  fruit  districts. 

Annual  Meetings. — For  eleven  years  the  members 
of  the  county  boards  have  been  meeting  in  annual 
session  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention.  At  these  meetings  the  officers 
of  the  State  Board,  University  professors,  fruit 
growers,  nurserymen  and  others  interested  have 
gathered  for  conference  and  instruction,  a  better 
understanding  of  our  quarantine  laws,  and  the  na- 
ture and  method  of  extermination  of  pests  has  re- 
sulted. In  fact,  much  of  the  success  of  the  quaran- 
tine officers  has  resulted  from  the  uniform  work  car- 
ried on  in  the  counties,  and  resulting  from  a  discus- 
sion of  methods  in  these  annual  gatherings.  Proposed 
legislation,  both  State  and  national,  is  taken  up  and 
discussed  at  our  meetings,  and  ordinances  in  effect  in 
various  counties  are  compared,  with  a  view  of  recon- 
ciling differences  and  securing  uniformity.  A  uniform 
certificate  of  inspection  has  been  adopted  and  is  gen- 
erally used,  new  remedies  and  improved  methods  of 
application  are  exploited. 

Many  of  the  county  horticultural  commissioners  are 
making  entomologists  of  themselves,  and  the  work  of 
several  of  them  has  been  recognized  by  the  national 
Government.  The  constant  and  thorough  investiga- 
tions by  this  body  of  intelligent  workers  in  our  fruit 
districts  has  been  of  greater  value  to  horticulture  in 
our  State  than  any  other  feature  of  our  industry. 
The  work  is  carried  on  quietly,  without  display,  and, 
while  it  has  seldom  received  public  recognition  out- 
side of  the  reports  of  the  State  Board,  it  has  accom- 
plished great  results  and  is  destined  to  achieve  more 
in  the  future. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  California  Wine  Industry. 

By  W.  J.  HOTCBKiss  at  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  upon  the  future 
of  the  wine  industry  of  the  State  to  go  back  and  give 
a  history  of  the  rise  of  the  viticultural  industry. 
What  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  line  along 
which  I  believe  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
production  of  wine  can  be  carried  out  for  the  best  in- 
j  terests  of  the  State. 

An  industry  is  of  profit  to  the  State  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  gives  remunerative  employment  to  the 
people  and  profitable  returns  for  the  capital  in- 
vested. I  believe  that  the  wine  industry  of  Califor- 
nia should  be  directed  to  the  extent  of  large  produc- 
tions and  larger  distribution  rather  than  to  the  pro- 
duction of  small  gallonage  of  fine  wines  at  prices 
which  would  forbid  their  use  excepting  among  people 
of  independent  means. 

As  fine  and  as  good  wines  can  be  and  is  produced 
in  California  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  whenever  we 
take  the  time  and  expense  to  do  it,  and  it  is  as  well 
that  a  certain  number,  or  a  small  percentage  of  the 
wine  makers,  forward  their  efforts  in  this  direction. 
But  these  fine  and  high  priced  wines  only  represent 
a  small  percentage  of  consumption — we  would  say  in 
a  rough  way  5%  to  10% — therefore  the  efforts  in  the 
production  of  wine  should  be  directed  along  the  line 
of  the  production  of  the  90%  to  95%  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  wine  produced. 

It  would  seem  a  pity  to  divest  the  wine  and  the 
vine  of  the  romantic  and  poetic  ideas  which  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  associated  with  the  pro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  vineyards  and  wine,  but 
the  lines  along  which  I  think  the  production  of  wine 
should  be  followed  in  California  should  be  entirely 
free  and  devoid  of  sentiment  and  the  policy  be  dic- 
tated entirely  by  the  grosser  purposes  of  commer- 
cialism. 

California,  in  my  opinion,  produces  already  the 
best  wine  in  the  world.  As  a  people  we  have  not 
that  patience  which  would  induce  us  to  build  ex- 
pensive cellars  and  to  there  store  and  age  the  wines 
for  a  long  period  of  years  to  be  afterwards  brought 
out  and  sold  by  our  children,  or  perhaps  our  grand- 
children, for  their  profit.  What  we  want  to  produce 
is  a  wine  that  is  cheap  enough  and  good  enough  so 
that  the  humblest  laborer  can  have  it  on  his  table  in 
competition  with  beer,  coffee  and  milk. 

Wine  Making. — The  wine  of  California  is  the  best 
ordinary  wine  in  the  world  for  the  same  reason  that 
we  produce  better  results  in  all  other  lines  of  manu- 
facture. We  have  a  climate  and  soil  equal  to  any  for 
the  production  of  good  grapes.  The  manufacture  of 
wine  is  a  question  of  intelligence  and  mechanical 
handling.  The  old  idea  that  around  the  making  of 
wine  there  was  some  mysterious  juggling  not  to  be 
understood  excepting  through  ages  of  hereditary 
knowledge  is  false.    Fermentation  is  a  matter  of 


chemical  study.  The  care  and  preservation  of  wines 
are  also  matters  of  intelligent  understanding  and 
germ  annihilation. 

Our  wine  is  as  far  superior  to  the  wine  made  by 
the  old  and  antiquated  methods  of  foreign  countries 
as  our  other  products  are  superior,  on  account  of  the 
better  machinery  and  facilities  which  we  have.  It  is 
only  necessary  for  an  observer  to  go  into  one  of  the 
well  ordered  wineries  of  California  with  its  modern 
machinery,  where  nothing  scarcely  is  seen  of  the 
grape  from  the  time  it  enters  the  crusher  until  the 
pomace  is  carted  away,  and  then  to  have  him  go  into 
some  winery  of  Europe  where  wine  is  yet  being 
tramped  by  the  feet  from  the  grapes,  where  the 
pomace  is  being  handled  in  tubs,  and  where  the  gen- 
eral smell  of  acetic  acid  and  decaying  grape  stems 
permeate  the  whole  place,  to  understand  why  this 
is  so. 

Resistant  Vines. — The  wine  makers  of  the  State, 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  production,  are  now  plant- 
ing resistant  vines  in  large  acreages.  The  three 
principal  places  where  wine  has  been  produced  in 
California  are  Sonoma,  Napa  and  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ties. In  each  of  these  three  counties  the  phylloxera 
has  made  such  inroads  that  it  has  in  many  instances 
destroyed  the  principal  vineyards,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  a  short  time,  when  the  present 
vineyards  will  all  have  been  a  thing  of  the  past.  In 
Napa  county,  where  the  phylloxera  first  appeared  a 
number  of  years  ago,  the  planting  of  resistant  stock 
has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years,  but  not  at- 
tendant with  very  satisfactory  results.  In  many 
cases,  where  the  right  kind  of  resistant  stock  was 
procured,  it  was  not  planted  upon  a  soil  adapted  to 
that  stock  or  the  right  scion  was  not  grafted  upon 
the  resistant  stock.  The  adaptability  of  stock  to 
soils  and  scions  to  stocks  had  heretofore  been  some- 
thing the  vineyardists  had  known  little  about.  In  the 
last  few  years,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the 
older  sections  where  the  phylloxera  first  appeared,  a 
careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  resistant  stoclfs 
with  the  result  that  now  an  intelligent  knowledge 
has  been  obtained  by  the  vineyardists  in  the  different 
sections,  of  the  resistant  stocks  best  adapted  to  the 
locality,  and  with  this  knowledge  in  hand,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  a  few  years,  even  in 
the  phylloxera  devastated  districts,  the  planting  of 
vineyards  on  resistant  stock  will  have  brought  the 
acreage  back  to  that  of  former  years.  Added  to 
this  are  the  large  plantings  in  the  interior  country, 
principally  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  where  the 
phylloxera  has  not  made  its  appearance  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  The  area  of  this  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley is  so  great  that  vineyards  can  be  planted  at  dis- 
tances so  extreme  from  each  other  that  it  would  be 
a  good  many  years  before  the  phylloxera  will  com- 
municate from  one  to  another,  and  it  is  to  this  sec- 
tion that  we  now  look  in  the  next  few  years  as  the 
source  from  which  the  quantities  of  wine  necessary 
to  supply  consumption  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  interior  valleys  are 
such  that  the  very  highest  grade  of  dry  wines  cannot 
be  produced,  but  with  modern  systems  of  refrigera- 
tion and  properly  conducted  buildings,  wine  which 
will  be  good  enough  to  commend  itself  to  the  body  of 
people  as  a  substitute  for  beer  can  be  produced  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
State. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  production 
both  of  dry  and  sweet  wine  in  the -San  Joaquin  valley 
in  the  next  five  years  will  be  such  in  quantity  as  to 
astonish  those  who  have  not  made  a  study  of  the 
conditions  there  and  who  have  supposed  that  the 
phylloxera  was  on  the  point  of  destroying  the  wine 
industry  of  California,  and  raising  the  price  of  wine 
to  such  a  prohibitive  figure  that  the  masses  could 
not  drink  it. 

The  Outlook. — To  those  who  at  this  time  plant 
vineyards,  whether  upon  resistant  or  common  vini- 
fera  stock,  there  is  a  promise  of  very  large  returns 
of  profit,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will 
take  at  least  five  years  to  reinstate  the  vineyards  to 
their  former  productive  power,  during  which  period 
the  prices  of  grapes  and  wine  are  likely  to  remain,  if 
not  at  their  present  very  high  value,  at  a  good 
figure. 

The  discussion  on  the  future  of  the  wine  industry 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  continued  by  Pro- 
fessors Hilgard  and  Husmann  on  the  basis  of  recent 
progress  with  resistant  stocks.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  favored 
rather  the  planting  of  non-resistant  stocks,  or  rather 
direct  planting  of  cuttings  of  the  varieties  desired, 
on  especially  rich  lands  irrespective  of  phylloxera  in 
the  vicinity,  hoping  on  such  strong  lands  to  secure 
good  growth  of  vines  and  profitable  production  for  a 
satisfactory  length  of  time  before  the  insect  asserts 
itself.  This  view  seems  to  have  quite  a  wide  support 
and  certainly  is  a  prevailing  policy.  It  can,  of 
course,  only  be  advocated  as  a  means  of  cheaply  pro- 
ceeding to  quick  returns  and  not  as  a  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  permanent  vineyards.  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss also  believes  in  large  production  of  average 
quality  wine  grapes,  while  some  others  wished  to 
work  for  specially  fine  qualities.  The  discussion  was 
not  long,  but  quite  interesting. 
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Mountain  Roads. 


NUMBER  II. 

James  W.  Abbott  In  Year  Book  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  for  1901. 

Experience  in  heavy  freighting  has  shown  that 
wagons  can  be  actually  and  satisfactorily  controlled 
in  all  weathers  on  12%  grades,  but  that  they  can  not 
be  thus  controlled  on  steeper  grades,  and  that  where 
heavy  freighting  has  been  attempted  on  steeper 
grades  it  has  almost  invariably  been  attended  with 
terrible  accidents.  In  freighting  on  any  grade  the 
weight  and  number  of  wagons  will  depend  upon  the 
proportion  between  material  to  be  hauled  up  and 
freight  back.  On  a  properly  constructed  dry  road 
four  animals,  averaging  1300  pounds  each  in  weight, 
will  haul  6500  pounds,  total  weight,  distributed  be- 
tween wagons  and  contents,  up  a  12%  grade  at  the 
rate  of  about  IJ  miles  per  hour.  Descending,  the 
four  animals  will  haul  all  that  a  wagon  can  hold  up, 
but  in  practice  this  amount  rarely  exceeds  16,000 
pounds  on  a  single  wagon,  or  20,000  pounds  on  a  lead 
and  trail,  and  the  average  is  probably  not  much  in 
excess  of  10,000  pounds  on  one  wagon,  or  14,000 
pounds  on  lead  and  trail.  When  roads  are  icy  heavy 
wagons  tear  up  a  roadbed  badly. 

But  while  12%  grade  is  admissible  as  a  maximum, 
roads  of  lighter  grade  are  so  much  more  efiBcient  and 
satisfactory  in  every  way  that  only  the  gravest 
necessity  should  ever  determine  the  maximum 
at  12%. 

Mountain  roads  are  routes  of  travel  between 
points  of  different  altitudes.  The  most  common,  as 
well  as  the  most  serious,  mistake  made  in  their  loca- 
tion is  the  attempt  to  cover  this  distance  by  too 
short  a  line.  On  a  12%  grade  every  pound  of  freight 
going  up  is  elevated  12  feet  for  each  100  feet  of  hori- 
zontal distance  traveled.  On  an  8%  grade  it  is  ele- 
vated 12  feet  in  150  feet  of  horizontal  distance  trav- 
eled, while  on  a  6%  grade  it  is  elevated  the  same 
amount  in  200  feet  of  horizontal  distance.  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  distance  required  to  get  a  12% 
grade  must  be  increased  one-half  for  an  8%  grade 
and  doubled  for  a  6%  grade.  Tables  have  been  pub- 
lished giving  the  comparative  weights  which  a  horse 
can  pull  on  different  gradients  ;  but,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  no  actual  statistics  have  ever  been 
compiled  which  show  what  would  be  the  difference  in 
performance  in  actual  freighting  between  good  roads 
of  different  gradients.  The  limit  of  load  which  a 
team  can  pull  on  any  road  is  determined  by  the 
steepest  place  in  that  road.  It  is  rare  that  a  moun- 
tain road  is  built  on  which  the  maximum  gradient  is 
less  than  12%.  It  is  also  true  that  there  are  very 
few  places  where  mountain  roads  have  been  con- 
structed that  it  was  not  feasible  to  secure  a  maxi- 
mum under  12%.  The  extra  length  that  would  be 
required  is  generally  much  less  than  one  would  at 
first  suppose.  Roads  built  on  a  continuous  uniform 
grade  are  very  rare.  Many  seem  to  go  up  steep 
places  just  for  the  sake  of  going  down  again,  thus 
giving  a  grade  adverse  to  the  heaviest  traffic,  which 
ought  never  to  be  compelled  to  climb  a  foot  in  de- 
scending a  mountain.  So  far  as  the  writer's  study 
and  observation  have  extended,  99%  of  all  the  roads 
built  for  heavy  mountain  traffic  might  have  had  a 
maximum  under  12%.  It  is  putting  it  very  moder- 
ately to  say  that  a  team  will  haul  up  50%  more  load 
in  the  same  time  between  two  given  points  on  a  road 
with  an  8%  maximum  than  it  could  haul  on  one  of 
similar  surface  with  a  12%  maximum. 

Besides  the  advantage  in  upfreighting,  the  8%  road 
possesses  many  favorable  points  which  are  liable  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  vastly  safer  for  both  light 
driving  and  freighting  ;  on  passenger  vehicles  brakes, 
while  desirable,  are  not  essential  to  safety;  with 
heavy  loads,  if  the  brake  fails  there  is  a  fair  chance 
of  escape  for  driver,  team  and  wagon.  Such  a  road 
is  not  seriously  damaged  by  rain  and  melting  snows, 
which  work  such  injury  on  steeper  grades  ;  damage 
from  rough  locking  is  enormously  reduced,  and  as 
such  practice  can  be  to  a  great  extent  avoided  the 
time  thus  consumed  is  saved.  Repair  bills  on  wagons 
and  harness  are  lessened,  and  the  life  of  wagons  is 
greatly  prolonged.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  drive  down 
an  8%  grade,  as  it  produces  a  sense  of  exhilaration 
which  most  people  find  agreeable.  As  gradients  be- 
come steeper  the  sense  of  danger  grows  more  and 
more  keen.  The  writer  believes  that  8%  is  the  gra- 
dient to  be  aimed  at  where  important  differences  in 
elevation  are  to  be  overcome,  and  that  such  gradient 
can  generally  be  secured.  As  a  rule,  in  such  cases 
a  lower  gradient  means  too  long  a  route  without 
commensurate  advantage,  while  a  higher  means  an 
unnecessary  loss  in  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
road  is  repuired.  The  maximum  adopted  in  the  old 
Government  pike  crossing  the  Alleghanies  was  7%. 

Importance  of  Location. — Next  in  importance  to 
grade  is  location.  The  worst  obstacle  encountered 
on  mountain  roads  is  snow.  The  snowslide,  or  ava- 
lanche, comes  sweeping  down  the  mountain  side,  car- 
rying along  everything  it  meets  and  depositing  its 
accumulations  when  the  momentum  is  exhausted. 
The  customary  routes  of  these  slides  are  generally 
quite  apparent  to  the  practiced  eye  of  the  moun- 
taineer. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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ALAMEDA. 
Egyptian  Corn  for  Dairy  Cows.— 
Oakland  Enquirer:  T.  D.  Carneal,  man- 
ager of  the  Martin  ranch,  near  Livermore, 
gets  the  same  amount  of  butter  from  a 
given  number  of  cows  in  the  fall  that  he 
does  in  the  spring,  and  at  but  little 
greater  labor  and  expense.  He  does  it  by 
feeding  Egyptian  corn,  which  is  planted 
in  the  spring  and  remains  green  through- 
out the  summer  and  autumn  months.  A 
small  patch  will  feed  a  large  number  of 
cows.  Mr.  Carneal  says  that  corn  alone 
will  not  keep  the  cows  in  good  condition, 
and  advises  the  addition  of  chopped  feed. 
Hay  and  wheat  give  the  best  results,  but 
hay  alone  will  do  the  work.  It  would  not 
pay  to  haul  and  stack  hay  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  he  cuts  it  and  rakes  it  into 
windrows,  from  which  the  cows  feed. 

BUTTE. 

Large  Navels.— Honcut  Times :  R. 
H.  Lee  exhibited  four  orangesth  at  rival 
anything  we  ever  saw  in  oranges.  The 
largest  measured  16}  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence and  the  smallest  15  inches.  The  four 
together  weighed  six  and  one-half  pounds. 
The  largest  one  weighed  a  shade  under 
one  and  two-third  pounds.  The  tree  from 
which  they  were  picked  is  five  years  old 
and  had  124  oranges  on  it,  all  of  them  ex- 
tremely large. 

Late  Fruit. — Oroville  Register :  Wm. 
Mullen  brought  to  town  Thursday  straw- 
berries in  bloom,  half  ripe  and  ripe,  also 
blackberries  green  and  ripe.  The  latter 
were  the  Texas  Early,  or  Crandall's  Ever 
Bearing.  Besides  these  fruits  he  had 
green  figs  just  plucked  from  the  tree,  but 
full  grown.  His  home  is  at  an  altitude  of 
almost  2000  feet,  which  makes  the  fruit 
all  the  more  remarkable  for  so  late  in  the 
year. 

COLUSA. 
Green  Corn  in  December.— Colusa 
Sun :  We  had  green  corn  on  our  table 
December  4,  grown  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Wright 
in  Colusa,  and  it  was  as  good  as  any  gath- 
ered in  the  summer. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
Jordan  Almonds. — Antioch  Ledger: 
Some  months  ago  it  was  announced  by 
the  leading  papers  of  the  State  that  the 
Government  had  secured  the  Jordan 
almond,  but  they  did  not  mention  the 
fact  that  David  G.  Fairchild,  Agricultural 
Explorer,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  the  man  to  whom  California  is 
indebted  for  the  coveted  prize.  Mr.  Fair- 
child,  on  his  way  from  Washington  to 
Japan,  called  on  James  O'Hara,  father  of 
the  almond  industry  in  eastern  Contra 
Costa,  and  after  a  day's  drive  through  the 
orchards  became  much  interested  in  the 
peculiar  soil,  climate  and  products  of  the 
locality,  and  arranged  with  Mr.  O'Hara  to 
plant  and  experiment  with  the  Jordan 
almond  and  other  semi-tropical  plants 
which  he  agreed  to  send  him. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Tan  bark  Extractor. — Eureka 
Standard  :  Benjamin  Harris  of  Briceland 
reports  that  the  work  of  clearing  the  land 
for  the  tanbark  extracting  plant  has  been 
begun  and  the  contract  has  been  let  for 
the  cutting  of  the  necessary  lumber  for 
the  buildings.  The  erection  of  the  plant 
will  begin  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  Wagner, 
the  leading  member  of  the  firm,  will  be  in 
the  county  next  month  and  will  then  set 
the  price  that  is  to  be  paid  for  the  tan- 
bark.  The  owners  of  the  land  containing 
tanbark  in  that  section  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  outlook  and  feel  that 
they  have  a  good  market  opened  for  their 
product. 

LAKE. 

Prize  Pigs.— J.  J.  Bruton  claims  the 
distinction  of  raising  the  prize  pigs  of  the 
season.  He  killed  two  eight-months-old 
pigs  this  week  that  yielded  105  pounds  of 
lard  and  forty-five  pounds  of  sausage,  in 
addition  to  hams,  shoulders  and  sides. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Citrus  Fruit  Shipments  --Los  An- 
geles Times  :  The  total  shipments  of  cit- 
rus fruits  from  southern  California  for 
the  season — November  1,  1901,  to  date — 
are  667  carloads,  of  which  125  are  lem- 
ons and  542  oranges.  These  represent 
the  total  movement  for  November, 
the  first  month  in  the  new  season, 
with  Sunday,  December  1,  added.  For 
November,  1900,  the  shipments  were  473 
carloads,  of  which  140  were  lemons  and 
333  oranges.  Thus  this  year  is  ahead  by 
209  carloads  of  oranges  and  15  carloads 
behind  in  lemons.  In  the  aggregate  this 
year  is  195  carloads  ahead.  The  ship- 
ments in  1896  were  less  than  250  cars,  all 
told. 

MERCED. 
Profits  of  Dairying.— Los  Banoe 
Enterprise:    W.  J.  Jameson  milks  fifty- 
seven  cows.    It  takes  two  men  to  look 
after  them,  to  do  the  milking,  take  the 


milk  to  the  creamery,  etc.  This  month 
his  creamery  receipts  amounted  to  $318  98, 
or  over  $5.50  for  each  cow.  Several  of 
the  cows  are  young,  and  some  of  them  are 
not  very  good,  so  he  thinks  he  will  be 
able  to  do  better  after  he  culls  out  the 
poorer  ones.  Besides  the  creamery  check, 
he  has  made  money  in  raising  young 
stock.  He  sold  $200  worth  of  hogs  re- 
cently and  has  more  left  than  he  sold. 
These  hogs  were  raised  in  pens  and  lived 
exclusively  on  skimmed  milk. 

MONTEREY. 
A  Profitable  Crop.— Salinas  Index: 
Joseph  Phillips  at  Spence  Switch,  near 
Salinas,  this  year  had  twenty-two  acres 
planted  to  sugar  beets,  which  averaged 
twenty-four  tons  to  the  acre,  or  a  total  of 
528  tons.  He  received  $4.50  a  ton  for  his 
beets  at  the  Spreckels  factory,  or  $2376 
for  his  crop.  Mr.  Phillips  figures  the  ex- 
penses of  planting,  cultivating,  digging 
and  delivering  his  beets  to  the  factory  at 
$1.25  per  ton,  or  $660  for  his  crop.  This 
gives  him  a  net  profit  of  $1716  on  his 
twenty-two  acres  of  beets.  [Mr.  Phillips' 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  beets  is  below 
ordinary  experience  in  that  line. — Ed.] 

NAPA. 

Growing  Tomatoes  on  a  Large 
Scale.— Napa  Journal:  Max  Thelig,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Cutting  Packing  Co.'s 
ranch  in  Carneros  district,  raised  300  tons 
of  tomatoes  on  forty  acres  this  year,  and 
calls  it  a  light  crop.  He  says  ho  should 
have  got  about  400  tons.  The  tomatoes 
were  valued  at  about  $7.50  a  ton. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Another  New  Navel.  —  Riverside 
Press  and  Horticulturist:  J.  E.  Cutter 
exhibited  to  the  directors  of  the  Fruit 
Exchange  a  new  variety  of  Navel  that 
promises  to  be  valuable  soon.  The  tree 
from  which  it  was  taken  was  planted  in 
1893,  and  in  1895  Mr.  Cutter  set  buds  from 
a  nursery  tree  in  the  larger  tree,  which 
bore  fruit — its  first  in  1899— and  has  borne 
more  or  less  every  year  since.  The  new 
Navel  is  considerably  larger  than  the  other 
Navels  on  the  tree,  is  very  well  colored 
and  of  good  flavor.  Mr.  Cutter  believes 
that  it  is  a  cross  between  the  Navel  and 
the  Parson  Brown,  one  of  the  best  Florida 
varieties.  Several  embryo  seeds,  scarcely 
larger  than  pinheads,  were  found  in  the 
orange.  Mr.  Cutter  thinks  that  this  or- 
ange might  be  valuable  for  early  districts 
and  for  holiday  shipments.  He  has  no 
buds  for  sale  and  will  not  have  for  several 
years. 

Hemet  Olive  Crop.— Hemet  News: 
Shipments  of  olives  to  Los  Angeles  con- 
tinue to  be  made  every  day.  Tuesday  of 
this  week  the  morning  train  was  delayed 
nearly  forty  minutes,  owing  to  so  many 
olives  being  forwarded.  The  crop  will  ex- 
ceed lOOt  tons  for  the  Hemet  tract.  The 
picking  alone,  even  at  |c  a  pound,  will  cost 
$1500  or  more. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

A  Great  Bean  Field.  —  Stockton 
Mail :  During  the  present  season  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  river  districts 
produced  24,720  acres  of  beans.  In  1899 
the  total  area  was  13,000  acres,  with  an 
average  yield  of  twenty-eight  sacks  per 
acre,  amounting  to  264,000  sacks,  or 
11,500  tons,  of  which  nearly  one-third  was 
ruined  by  the  early  rains.  In  1900  the 
total  number  of  acres  was  18,375,  with  an 
average  yield  of  twenty  sacks  per  acre, 
amounting  to  367,000  sacks,  or  about 
16,000  tons.  The  crop  suffered  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities  from  drouth.  The  amount 
of  this  year's  crop  is  not  definitely  known 
as  yet.  The  acreage  in  potatoes  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  18,000  and  the  yield 
1,800,100  sacks.  The  acreage  of  yellow 
and  silver  skin  onions  is  large  in  compari- 
son with  last  year,  being  over  2000  acres, 
with  an  average  yield  of  about  100  sacks 
per  acre.  Most  of  them  have  already 
ijeen  shipped  East.  There  are  about  500 
acres  of  broomcorn. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Heavy  Crop  of  Lima  and  Other 
Beans. — The  threshing  of  the  bean  crop 
at  Carpinteria  has  been  completed.  The 
crop  was  unusually  heavy,  in  some  fields 
the  production  being  a  ton  to  the  acre. 
There  were  some  special  contract  beans 
which  were  sold  at  5c  per  pound.  The 
Ballards  raised  280  tons  of  beans.  Other 
ranches  produced  from  20  to  140  tons 
each.  The  general  price  for  the  Lima 
bean  this  year  is  4Jc  a  pound.  A  very 
successful  bean  season  is  reported  from 
the  Santa  Maria  valley.  The  total 
amount  of  the  harvest  was  200,000  sacks. 
Its  estimated  value  is  $600,000.  About 
175,000  sacks  are  Small  While  and  the  re- 
mainder are  Pink  beans.  Only  about  30,- 
000  sacks  have  been  sent  out  of  the  valley 
so  far.  Most  of  these  went  to  Boston  and 
New  York.  It  is  expected  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  crop  will  be  sold  to  the 
Government.  The  price  at  present  is 
$3.25  for  choice  Small  Whites  which  had 
not  been  exposed  to  recent  rains.  The 


cheapest  are  now  $2.90,  but  most  farmers 
are  holding  back  for  a  rise.  A  number 
are  bound  by  stipulation  to  sell  Small 
Whites  at  $2.50  on  contracts  entered  into 
last  spring.  About  60,000  sacks  of  beans 
are  stored  in  the  Pacific  Coast  warehouse 
and  90,000  in  the  Southern  Pacific  ware- 
house at  Guadalupe,  the  remainder  being 
in  private  warehouses. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Apple  Shipments. — Watsonville  Pa- 
jaronian:  Eastern  apple  shipments  for  the 
past  week  amounted  to  sixty  carloads, 
making  a  total  of  876  carloads  for  the  sea- 
son. Same  week  last  year  twenty  car- 
loads were  shipped  from  Watsonville. 
Though  several  of  the  smaller  packing 
firms  have  finished  their  season's  work 
there  are  yet  quite  a  lot  of  apples  in  this 
city  which  have  not  yet  been  sold.  From 
interviews  with  packers  and  handlers  we 
place  the  amount  of  four  and  five-tier 
stock  in  packing  houses  and  sheds  in 
Pajaro  valley  at  250  carloads. 

SOLANO. 
Importing  Colorado  Cattle. — 
Suisun  Republican  :  Lewis  Pierce,  Loran 
Barbour  and  Frank  Guruette  have  re- 
turned from  La  Junta,  Colo.,  where  they 
went  to  get  the  cattle  purchased  by  Mr. 
Pierce  some  time  ago.  There  were  eight- 
een carloads  of  two-year-old  Herefords  in 
the  bunch,  and  they  are  a  fine  lot.  There 
are  over  900  head  altogether.  The  cattle 
have  been  taken  to  Mr.  Pierce's  stock 
farm. 

SONOMA. 
To  Further  the  Jersey  Breed.— 
Petaluma  Argus:  The  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Jersey  Association  was  organized  in 
Two  Rock  valley  recently  to  further  the 
Jersey  breed.  Rollin  Andrews  of  Two 
Rock  was  elected  president,  J.  McClish  of 
Healdsburg  vice-president  and  B.  B.  Hin-  ] 
shaw  secretary.  These,  with  Mrs.  J.  Mc- 
Farland  of  Napa,  Joseph  Milliard  of  San 
Anselmo  and  George  T.  Trowbridge  of 
Windsor,  will  constitute  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. The  next  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  the  last  Friday  in  De- 
cember. 

OREGON. 
Using  Waste  Prunes.— Corvallis  Ga- 
zette: Professor  Pernot  has  tried  the  mat- 
ter of  saving  refuse  prunes  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station  this  season  with  considerable 
success.     He  has  converted  them  into 


vinegar.  He  constructed  a  vat  of  lumber 
and  had  all  the  small  prunes  that  were 
worthless  to  dry  dumped  into  it  after  be- 
ing hacked  so  the  juice  would  run  out. 
He  caught  from  this  vat  about  600  gallons 
of  prune  juice,  which  was  put  into  barrels 
and  is  now  partially  vinegar.  This  is  a 
most  practical  move,  for  the  farmer  is 
taught  that  ho  may  with  the  expenditure 
of  a  few  dollars  get  lumber  and  construct 
a  vat  3  or  4  feet  high,  by  10  feet  long  and 
4  feet  wide,  with  sufficient  capacity  to  save 
all  the  prunes  he  can  raise,  to  say  nothing 
of  just  those  that  are  small  and  worth- 
less. Some  of  the  juice  was  tested  at 
various  stages  of  acidity  and  proved  to  be 
quite  palatable. 

Blacklegine  Ouiflt. 

The  new  Blacklegine  outfit,  furnished 
with  the  Pasteur  Blackleg  vaccine  in  the 
cord  form,  or  "Blacklegine,  "as  it  is  called, 
has  met  with  great  success.  This  new 
outfit  only  costs  50  cents,  and  renders  vac- 
cination cheaper,  simpler  and  more  ef- 
fective than  ever.  "Blacklegine"  is  the 
vaccine  in  the  form  of  a  cord  which  is  sat- 
urated with  the  vaccine.  Each  dose  is 
separate,  which  is  a  great  convenience. 
The  outfit  consists  of  a  needle  furnished 
with  a  detachable  handle,  and  there  is  an 
extra  needle  in  case  of  breakage.  The 
dose  of  "Blacklegine"  is  inserted  in  a 
notch  in  the  needle,  and  the  operation  of 
vaccinating  is  now  as  simple  as  taking  a 
stich.  An  illustration  of  the  outfit  will  be 
found  in  our  advertising  columns. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Sptcdf  and  fosUifiCuri 
The  Safeat,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
■  toe  place  of  all  llnimonts  lor  mild  or  severe  actioD. 
Removes  Bunches  or  RIomishes  from  Horaca 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impiisaxble  to  prottucc  scar  or  bumwu 
Every  buttle  sold  Is  warranted  to  pive  satlsfacUOQ 
Price  tl.SO  per  bottle.  Sold  t>y  riruKgisW,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charrea  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  ita  use.  t^end  for  descriptive  circulara. 
rna  LAWRENCB-WIIXIAMS  t  o..  CleTeUna  0 


SEPARATOR  AWARDS 
BUFFALO  EXPOSITION 

INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITIONS 


The  I'liited  States  Srpnr:it<  r  a\vardi-il  Gold  Medal  at  Duff.ilo  and 
excelled  all  others  in  separating  the  cream  from  the  milk  of  the  ten  dairy  herds 
in  the  Model  Daity  at  the  Pan-American  Kxposition.  The  DeLaval  Separator 
left  25  per  cent,  more  fat  in  the  skinimilk  than  the  United  States. 

'1  he  United  States  Separator  received  medal  and  highest  prize  at  the 
World's  I'  air,  CIiicns;u,  1893. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  the  United  States  Separator 
received  a  Cold  Medal. 

The  Del.aval  Co.  received  no  prize  there.  In  their  attempt  to  get 
around  this,  they  advertise  that  the  award  they  claim  was  the  award  given  to 
the  "  Socicte  .Xnonyme  Separator,"  which  they  claim 

"is  the  French  translation  of  'Separator  Corporate 
Company,'  the  n.ime  of  their  European  organization." 

The  "  Sociele  Anonyme  Separator"  exhibited  a 
Butter  Radiator.    Their  circulars  read  as  follows; 

"  Le   Radiateur   prodiiit   directement    du  beurre 
pasteurise."    The  ICnglish  translation  is  "The  Radiator 
produces  pastuerizrd  butter  direct  from  the  milk."  In 
this  country  this  machine  is  called  a  "  Butter  Accumu- 
lator" ora  "  Butter  Extr.ictor." 
The  Del-aval  Sepamtors,  like  those  sold  by  the  DeLaval  Company  in 
this  country,  were  exhibited  at  Paris  in   tlMj  name  of  the  Aktiebolaget 
Separator.    They  had  a  very  large  exhibit,  over  100  machines  in  two  places. 
Hut  regardless  of  these  large  exhibits  tlie  ofTic'al  li>t  of  awards  distributed  at 
P.iris  contained  no  award  whatever  to  the  DeLaval  Co.  or  their  European 
Co.,  tlie  .^ktiebolaget  Separator.    The  naine  of  the  separator  on  the  circulars 
they  <listributed  at  Paris  is  tlie  Alfa-Laval. 

The  claim  of  the  DeLaval  Company  that  the  award  given  to  the  "  Sociele 
Anonyme  Separator"  was  an  award  to  tlicm  is  an  admission  that  none  was 
given  in  their  naine  or  their  European  Company,  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator. 

The  award  which  they  now  claim  was  on  a  machine  making  pastuerized 
butter  direct  from  the  milk  and  not  a  cream  separator. 

We  ask  all  readers  who,  in  tlieir  opinion,  is  the  puilty  parly  making  "  All 
sorts  of  lying  and  unscrupulous  misrepresentations. ' 

For  further  information  about  separator  awards,  we  refer  to  the  official 
published  lists. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS 

IN  THOROUGHNESS  OF   SEPARATION  AND 

STANDS   WITHOUT  A  PEER. 

THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  IN  THEWORLD 

The  U.  S.  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  false  claims  in  order  to  get 
a  record. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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MORE  LYING  AS  TO 
PARIS  SEPARATOR  AWARDS. 


Cornered  and  beaten  in  its  misrepresentation  as  to  the  Buflfalo  separator 
awards,  one  of  our  desperate  would-be  competitors  now  reverts  to  its  lying 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  Paris  Exposition  awards  in  1900. 

The  following  official  statements  speak  for  themselves : 

Stockholm,  December  5,  1900. 
By  request  the  undersigned  hereby  testifies  that  Aktiebo'aget  Separator 
[the  European  De  Laval  organization]  was  awarded  the  GRAND  PRIX  on 
its  exhibition  of  cream  separators  by  the  International  Jury. 

(Signed)       Henning  Elmqdist, 

Secretary  Royal  Paris  Committee. 


(Cablegram)  Stockholm,  April  2,  1901. 

We  hereby  positively  certify  that  Aktiebo.'aget  Separator  of  Stockholm 
[the  De  Laval  Eui-opean  organization]  we;e  awarded  the  GRAND  PRIX  for 
their  Alpha-De  Laval  sepatators  at  last  year's  Paris  Expo.sition. 

(Signed)       The  Swedish  Paris  Committee. 
(Signature  legalized  through  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co ) 


U.  S.  Consulate  General, 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 
From  evidence  this  day  furnished  me  I  am  able  to  certify  that  the 
Separator  Company,  Ltd.  [Aktiebolaget  Separator]  of  this  city  did  receive 
the  "GRAND  PRIX"  for  their  Alpha-De  Laval  separators  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, in  the  year  1900,  as  per  announcement  in  the  'Journal  Ofiiciel," 
Paris,  of  Aug.  18th,  1900,  this  day  presented  at  this  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunder  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  seal 
of  office  on  this  l7th  day  of  April,  1901. 

(Signed)       Carl  P.  Gerell, 
[official  seal]    U.  S.  Consul  General. 

Any  assertion  by  anyone  and  however  made  that  the  De  Laval  separa- 
tors did  not  receive  the  Grand  Prize  at  Paris  is  simply  and  wholly  a  vicious 
lie,  and  is  particularly  aggravating  in  the  case  of  the  concern  now  insinu- 
ating such  a  thing  because  its  manager  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  the  separa- 
tor awards  were  originally  announced  and  begged  and  pleaded  through  the 
American  Government  representatives  that  its  own  third  grade  award  (on 
"U.  S."  cream  separators)  be  changed  to  a  second  grade  one,  which  out  of 
special  courtesy  the  French  authorities  finally  conceded. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


1 102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

103  &  105  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74    CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


A\aohin^  \A/ork:s, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
FMr-Bt  -  Class    machine*  W/orU 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  ot 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Fnmpg,  Power  Pnmpg,  Etc-, 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Wor'K, 
pipe  Cutt'i?ig;  General  Jobbing  and  Repair'ng 


F^RANCIS    SmiXH   Sc  CO., 

 MAinjFACTDRKRS  OF  


FOR   TOW/ IN   Vl/ATER  \A/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrieation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      -      -      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup< 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Of   new  YORK. 


RICHARD   A.   mcCURDY,  President. 


Returned  to  Policy  Holders,    -  $560,000,000. 

This  is  what  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  has  done,  and  still  holds  securely 
invested  for  them  Assets  of  over 


The  Largest  Insurance 

Company  in  the  World. 

Its  policies  embody  all  the  modern  and  most  desirable  features  of  insurance 
or  combination  of  investment  with  insurance,  and  at  the  lowest 
premium,  consistent  with  safety,  and  provide  for — 

Liberai  Loans  fo  ihe  Insured; 

Large  Cash  Surrender  Values,  sfafed  in  the  Policy; 

Aulomalic  Paid-Up  Insurance  wilhouf  Exchange  of  Policy,  or  Option  for 
Extended  Term  Insurance; 

Paying  Amount  in  Installments  or  in  One  Sum. 

Its  contracts  are  clear,  explicit  and  businesslike.   The  company  is  progressive 
and  liberal,  conservative  and  safe,  purely  mutual,  and 
returns  all  surplus  to  policy  holders. 


/V.  B.  F^orbe^s  Sc  Son, 

THE   MUTUAL   LIFE  BUILDING, 

California  and  Sansome  Sts.,     :     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HAYWARD'S  PASTE  AND  LIQUID  DIP. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth.     Agents  Fverywhere.      Positively  Prevents  and  Cares  Scab, 
also  Kills  Ticks  and  All  Parasites  WIthont  Injnrlng  the  Sheep. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  ADDRESS 


F.  B.  FINDLEY,  Wool  Commission  Merchant, 

3  3  O    m/\RICET    ST..    SMIN    FARMING  I  SCO. 

BUFFALO   Pins   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.    YOUR    DEALER    FOR  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BBNICIA,  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANQELES. 


Telephone,  RED  531. 


P.  O.  BOX  2160. 

J.    :ZEINXrNER   &  CO., 
General  Commission  AXerohonts, 

Wholesale  Dealers  In  GBEBN  A^D  DRIER  FKn-TS,  POTATOES,  OMON8,  BEANS, 
WOOL.,  HOTTER,  EGGS,  ETC. 

Tl  IDK'PV^  WANTPn    POULTRY  AND  GAME  a  Specialty. 

I   U  IV*^*-V  I  ^     VY  1  CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

N.  E.  CORNER  WASHINGTON  AND  FRONT  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


350.°°  R/VINGE  ROR  ^:25.°° 

TO  nrTSODUCE  THE 

Wll  I  ADn  ^TPPI  PANHP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKU  =>l  CCL,  KAI^IVJC  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  oharge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnoh  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21H  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WII.1.ABD,  Hannfaotarer,  619  N.  Fourth  <**., 
Ht.  Conli,  Mo.  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  prlvllec«  of  esamlnstloD. 


.MONARCH 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKER    <fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


*'°clrVd*w?th'"'  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


THE    OLD  RELIABLE 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOWS. 

STEEL    AND  CHILLED 


FOR  • 


ORCHARD,  VINEYARD   AND  FIELD. 


Best  F*loiA/«. 
WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 
322  Mlitlon  St.,  San  Frtnclsco 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Winter  in  the  Sierras. 

The  pines  are  black  on  Sierra's  slope, 

And  white  arc  the  drifted  snows; 
The  flowers  are  gone,  the  buckthorn  bare. 
And  chilly  the  north  wind  blows. 
The  pine  boughs  creak, 
And  the  pine  trees  speak 
A  language  the  north  wind  knows. 

There's  never  a  track  leads  in  or  out 
Of  the  cave  of  the  big  brown  bear; 
The  squirrels  have  hid  in  their  deepest 
holes. 

And  fastened  the  doors  with  care. 
The  red  fox  prowls, 
And  the  lean  wolf  howls 

As  he  hunts  far  down  from  the  lair. 

The  eagle  hangs  on  the  wing  all  day, 

On  the  chance  of  a  single  kill; 
The  little  gray  hawk  hunts  far  and  wide 
Before  he  can  get  his  fill. 

The  snow  wreaths  sift. 
And  the  blown  snows  drift 
To  the  canyons  deep  and  still. 

— Mary  Austin  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Three  Calls. 

"And  do  you  find  many  changes?  " 

The  girl  was  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  thoughtfully  regarding  the  man 
she  had  not  seen  for  ten  years. 

"  No,  I  can't  say  I  do." 

"  You  are  changed." 

"Am  I?" 

"You  are  changed  both  outwardly 
and  inwardly.  Then  you  were  no  one, 
now  you  are  some  one." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
silence. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said  at  last,  "if  you 
find  me  as  much  changed  as  I  do 
you  ?  " 

He  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity she  gave  him  and  looked  long  at 
her  fair  face. 

He  ignored  her  remark  altogether. 
"  Why  have  you  never  married?"  he 
asked. 

She  clasped  her  hands  at  the  back 
of  her  charming  head  with  a  little 
yawn. 

'  "I  have  been  unfortunate,"  she  said. 
"  All  the  men  who  wanted  to  marry  me 
I  did  not  care  for,  and  all  of  them  I 
did  care  for  did  not  want  to  marry  me  ! 
It  is  the  general  '  cussedness '  of  Fate," 
she  finished  with  a  low  laugh. 

"I  think  it  is  due  more  to  the  gen- 
eral '  cussedness '  of  your  own  na- 
ture," he  answered,  gravely. 

Her  dark  eyes  twinkled.  "I  am 
afraid  you  are  out  of  practice,"  she 
said,  "in  making  pretty  speeches. 
And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  you 
are  home  again  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  decided  about  my  future — 
except  in  one  respect.  I  hope  to 
marry." 

She  turned  to  him  in  surprise.  "Are 
you  engaged,  then  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  want  to 
know  if  you  will  be  my  wife  ?  " 

A  little  color  crept  into  her  cheeks. 
"I  wish  you  wouldn't,"  she  said. 
"  You  should  remember  that  you  were 
always  one  of  the  men  I  did  not  want 
to  marry." 

"  That  was  in  the  old  days  " — quietly. 

"Why  should  there  be  any  difference 
now  ?  One  could  not  change  one's 
opinion  during  an  hour's  call." 

"No,"  he  said;  it  was  not  so  much 
any  change  in  me  that  I  thought  would 
make  you  give  me  a  different  answer 
than  you  did  ten  years  ago  as  the 
change  in  yourself  and  your  circum- 
stances." 

" My  circumstances  are  unaltered," 
she  said  wonderingly,  "and  as  to  my- 
self—" 

"  You  are  a  good  deal  older  than  you 
were  ten  years  ago." 
She  flushed. 

"Then  if  you  think  I  have  aged  so 
much,"  she  cried,  sarcastically,  "why 
do  you  wish  to  marry  me  ?  " 

"I  never  said  I  wanted  to  marry 
you,"  coolly.  "  But  occasionally  one's 
sympathies  become  aroused  and  carry 
one  away  with  them  in  spite  of  one's 
self." 

Her  dark  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"Sympathies!"  she  cried.  Why 
should  I  arouse  your  sympathies  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  somehow 
I  always  feel  sorry  for  girls  like  you, 


who  have  to  give  way  to  a  younger 
generation." 

Her  hands  fell  to  her  sides.  The 
enormity  of  his  words  seemed  to  stun 
her. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  cried, 
ironically,  "  but  will  you  please  remem- 
ber that  I  do  not  require  your  com- 
passion, though  I  can  never  properly 
express  my  gratitude  for  your  disin- 
terestedness in  asking  me  to  marry 
you  to  save  me  from  such  an  end." 

"Not  at  all"— calmly. 

"I  may  be  getting  old,"  she  said 
as  he  rose,  "but  I  have  not  sunk  quite 
so  low  as  to  require  your  charity. 
There  are  at  least  four  men  who  would 
marry  me  to-morrow  if — if  I  consented 
— men  who  really  want  to  marry  me." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  he  said,  gravely, 
"  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I 
have  said  anything  which  wounded  you. 
One's  sympathies  are  often  misplaced. 
You  will  let  me  come  again,  won't 
you  ?  " 

"I  shall  be  charmed  to  see  you," 
with  frigid  formality,  and  then  she 
placed  a  listless  hand  in  his. 

But  when  he  had  gone  she  went  and 
peered  in  the  mirror. 

"  Do  I  look  so  old  ?  "  she  cried,  with 
a  catch  in  her  breath  ;  but  she  looked 
for  wrinkles  and  gray  hair  in  vain. 

"When  I  refused  him  before,"  she 

said  reflectively,  "he  cried.    To-day — 

he  laughed,"  and  she  sighed  as  she 

turned  away. 

*         »         »         *  « 

"  It  is  a  long  while  since  you  came  to 
see  me,"  she  said,  as  she  sat  down  in 
her  chair  after  receiving  him. 

"  Yes,  a  long  while.  But  I  have  had 
so  much  to  do  that  I  really  haven't  had 
time." 

"  No  ?  "  She  smiled,  but  her  fingers 
were  beating  an  impatient  tattoo  on  the 
arm  of  her  chair.  "  I  saw  you  at  Hurl- 
ingham  on  Saturday,"  she  went  on. 
You  were  walking  about  with  a  girl 
the  whole  afternoon.    Who  is  she  ?  " 

"Oh,  you  must  mean  little  Milly 
Danvers.  Did  you  notice  her  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  pretty  girl  ?  " 

"Just  up  from  the  country,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"Yes;  any  one  could  tell  that  at 
once  with  the  fresh  color  in  her  face." 
■  "It  was  not  her  face  that  made  me 
think  so" — scathingly.  "It  was  her 
hat." 

"  Her  hat  ?  "  he  repeated,  blankly. 

"Yes;  and  the  way  she  put  it  on. 
Instead  of  the  hat  being  on  her  head, 
her  head  was  rammed  inside  her  hat. 
'  By  their  hats  ye  shall  know  them  '  " — 
scornfully. 

He  shook  his  head  in  a  mystified 
way. 

"Men  don't  notice  such  things,"  he 
said. 

"Don't  they  ? "—skeptically.  "I 
think  they  know  pretty  well  if  a  woman 
looks  smart  or  not." 

"Smart!  Oh,  I  daresay.  But, 
then,  one  would  never  associate  such 
a  word  with  Milly  Danvers.  Sweet 
simplicity  is  her  style." 

She  tossed  her  head  contemptuously. 
"You  called  me  old  the  other  day," 
she  said,  "and  now  I  have  discovered 
it  is  you  who  have  aged  most.  It  is 
only  old  men  who  discover  charms  just 
out  of  the  nursery." 

"  Milly  has  left  school  some  months," 
trying  to  defend  himself ;  but  she  only 
tapped  her  foot  on  the  ground  with 
some  irritability. 

"Don't  you  think  we  have  talked 
enough  about  Miss  Danvers?"  she 
said.  "Let  us  start  a  topic  of  some 
interest." 

"Then  we  will  talk  about  you," 
promptly. 

She  smiled  faintly.  "I  don't  think 
that  will  be  an  absorbing  subject, 
either,"  she  said.  "Besides  it  might 
tempt  you  to  be  as  uncomplimentary 
as  you  were  last  time,  and  you  would 
not  be  so  amusing  twice." 

"  Did  I  amuse  you,  then." 

"You  always  amused  me — even  in 
the  old  days  when" — with  unnecessary 
emphasis —  "you  and  I  were  young. 
Do  you  remember  how  you  cried 
then?" 

"And  did  that  amuse  you?  I  will 
cry  now  if  it  will  give  you  any  pleas- 
ure." 

"No  I  I  don't  believe  you  could  cry 
now  if  you  chose.    I  wonder — " 


"  And  what  do  you  wonder  ?  "  as  she 
paused. 

"I  wonder  what  you  would  have 
done  if  I  had  accepted  you  the  other 
day." 

"Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  asked  you 
to  marry  me  if  I  had  not  been  quite 
certain  you  would  refuse." 

Her  eyes  flashed  darkly.  "I  wish 
I  had  said  yes." 

"I  might  have  kept  you  to  your 
word,  and  what  would  you  have  done 
then  ?  " 

He  was  watching  her  very  closely, 
and  she  wished  her  color  were  more 
under  her  control. 

She  laughed  as  naturally  as  she 
could.  "I  would  have  married  you  out 
of  revenge,"  she  said. 

"Well"— in  a  tone  of  relief— "all 
things  considered  it  is  much  better 
that  you  answered  as  you  did." 

"Infinitely  so,"  she  replied,  with 
perhaps  too  much  emphasis,  and  she 
watched  him  afterward  as  he  walked 
away  from  the  house  straight  and  tall. 

"  He  is  too  good  for  Milly  Danvers," 
she  said,  with  a  little  strangled  sierh. 

"Come  out  on  the  balcony,"  she 
said  ;  it  is  so  stuffy  inside." 

"You  look  tired,"  he  said,  as  she 
threw  herself  into  a  chair. 

"I  am  tired,"  she  cried,  "tired  of 
everything ;  of  the  eternal  treadmill. 
Surely"  —  passionately — "one  was 
made  for  something  better  than  all 
this." 

"Have  you  only  just  found  that 
out  ?  " — slowly. 

"  Only  just,  and  I  have  had  ten  years 
of  it,  and  yet — and  yet — I  expect  I 
shall  come  up  again  next  season  and 
do  the  round  just  the  same." 

"Perhaps  things  will  be  changed 
then — perhaps  you  will  be  married." 

"Never,"  she  said,  restlessly.  "I 
shall  never  marry." 

"What  have  become  of  the  four  that 
wanted  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"They  have  gone,  thank  Heaven!" 

He  looked  at  her  intently. 

"  I  wonder  if  ever  during  your  life," 
he  said,  "you  will  regret  any  of  the 
men  you  have  refused,  and  wish — you 
had  answered  differently  ?  " 

She  laughed  mirthlessly. 

"That  would  be  a  just  retribution 
for  my  sins,  you  think  ?  "  she  said. 

"A  man  who  loved  you  once  would 
probably  love  you  always." 

She  laughed  again. 

"I  am  afraid  you  know  little  of  hu- 
man nature,"  she  said.  "Men  only 
too  soon  console  themselves.  There  is 
an  instance  of  that  close  at  hand. 
Look  at  yourself !  " 

"I  have  not  consoled  myself" — 
quietly. 

She  looked  away  from  him. 

"How  is  Milly  Danvers?"  she 
asked. 

"Milly  is  very  happy.  She  is  just 
engaged." 

Her  eyes  looked  even  darker  in  con- 
trast to  the  white  face  she  turned  to 
him.    But  her  voice  was  quite  firm. 

"Accept  my  congratulations,"  she 
said. 

"You  are  very  kind,  but — I  don't 
see  why  I  am  to  be  congratulated." 

"Naturally" — in  a  colorless,  even 
voice — "Miss  Danvers'  engagement 
implies  yours,  too." 

"It  does  not,"  he  said,  a  little 
whimsically.  "You  see  you  were 
right ;  I  was  not  old  enough  for  Milly. 
Her  fiance  is  ten  years  my  senior." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  your  disappoint- 
ment," she  said,  gently. 

"A  little  help  is  worth  a  world  of 
pity,"  meaningly. 

"  And  how  can  I  help  you  ?  " 

"By  taking  the  disappointment 
away." 

He  leaned  over  the  flowers  on  the 
balustrade  so  that  he  could  look  the 
better  into  her  face. 

"I  am  tired  of  the  treadmill,  too," 
he  said.  "  Don't  you  think  we  might 
bear  life  better  if  we  faced  it  to- 
gether ?  " 

She  clasped  and  unclasped  her 
hands  nervously. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  arouse  your  com- 
passion again,"  she  said,  with  a  sob  in 
her  voice. 

' ' You  have  never  aroused  anything 
in  my  heart  but — love — " 

"  You  said  I  was  old  and — " 


"  Ah,  didn't  you  see  I  was  acting?  ' 
He  took  her  two  restless  little  han 
in  his. 

"  Dear,"  he  said  "  my  love  has  sur 
vived  the  weariness  and  silence  of  t 
long  years — won't  you  trust  me  now  ? 

Her  dark  eyes  were  shining  throug 
a  mist  of  tears. 

"I  was  afraid— I  was  afraid,"  she 
cried,  "  that  you  had  gone  away  from 
me  forever,  and  until  I  had  lost  you  I 
never  knew  how  I  loved  you — how  I 
wanted  you  !  " — Mabel  Robinson  in 
Mainly  About  People. 


When  the  Gravy's  on  the  Buckwheats. 

When  the  gravy's  on  the  buckwheats  and 

the  sausages  are  hot, 
When  the  steam  is  floating  upward  from 

the  shining  coffeepot. 
When  the  cook  stirs  up  the  batter  that 

was  set  the  night  before, 
And  when  little  Bob  and  Clara  smack 

their  lips  and  yell  for  more. 
Oh,  it's  then  a  man  is  always  feeling  pretty 

near  his  best — 
If  there  isn't  any  trouble  with  the  works 

beneath  his  vest — 
And  it  is  then  he  ought  to  humbly  thank 

the  Lord  for  what  he's  got — 
When  the  gravy's  on  the  buckwheats  and 

the  sausages  are  hot. 

There's  a  fragrance  that  comes  floating 

from  the  pancakes  on  the  plate 
That  should  nerve  a  man  to  action — make 

him  strong  for  any  fate- 
There  is  joy,  there's  inspiration  in  the 

smears  on  Bessie's  chin. 
And  it's  good  to  see  dear  Willie  as  he 

scoops  the  sausage  in. 
And  what  sweeter  music  is  there  than  the 

rasping,  slapping  sound 
That  the  busy  cook  produces  as  she  stirs 

the  stufif  around  ? 
Oh,    each    precious,  luscious  mouthful 

quickly  finds  the  proper  spot 
When  the  gravy's  on  the  buckwheats  and 

the  sausages  are  hot. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Curiosity  Satisfied. 

There  are  bad  bargains  that  we  re- 
member, sometimes  with  regret  and 
often  a  little  bitter  amusement.  Says 
Mrs.  E.  Gilespie  in  her  "Book  of  Re- 
membrance : " 

"  My  father  had  taken  some  land  in 
Illinois  for  a  bad  debt,  and  this  he  had 
never  visited.  After  he  had  paid  taxes 
on  it  for  several  years  he  was  asked  to 
sell  the  tract.  He  agreed  to  do  it,  and 
named  the  price,  which  was  the  sum  he 
paid  for  it,  without  the  taxes. 

"The  deeds  were  scarcely  signed 
when  my  father  found  that  a  city, 
Peoria,  was  growing  up  on  the  spot. 
He  was  naturally  disappointed  at  what 
seemed  the  ill-luck  of  the  occurrence, 
but  several  years  after  his  annoyance 
was  tinged  with  amusement.  A  man 
came  into  his  office,  and  asked: 

"  '  Are  you  W.  J.  Duane  ?  ' 

"  'Yes.' 

"  '  Did  you  own  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Peoria  ? ' 
"  'Yes.' 

"  'Did  you  sell  it  for  six  hundred 
dollars  ? ' 
"  '  Yes.' 

"  The  man  rose  from  his  chair. 
"  '  Good-by,'  he  said.  '  I  only  thought 
I'd  like  to  look  at  you.'  " 

First  bank  director — "I  think 
we'd  better  let  Collins  go." 

Second  bank  director — "Why?  He's 
been  our  cashier  for  twenty-five  years." 

First  bank  director — "I  know;  but 
he's  too  infernal  honest.  We  don't  get 
a  chance  to  do  any  fianciering. — Har- 
lem Life. 


Jagoles — "  I  notice  that  many  of  our 
millionaires  claim  that  they  don't  know 
how  to  do  good  with  their  money." 
Waggles — "  I  guess  that's  true.  If 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  doing 
good  they  would  not  be  millionaires." — 
Judge. 

"Mother  is  always  telling  me  not  to 
bolt  my  food,"  said  a  small  boy,  "and 
now  she  has  gone  and  bolted  up  the 
cupboard  that  has  got  all  the  victuals." 
— Woman's  Life. 


Kwoter — I  tell  you,  there's  truth  in 
the  old  saying,  "If  you  would  have  a 
thing  well  done,  do  it  yourself."  Glo- 
ter — Huh  !    How  about  a  haircut  ?  " — 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

One  part  plums  and  two  parts  crab- 
apples  makes  an  excellent  meat  jelly. 

Tomatoes  canned  whole  make  a 
toothsome  and  handsome  winter  salad. 

A  fine  meat  sauce  is  made  by  adding 
vinegar  and  spices  to  quince  marma- 
lade. 

Grape  jelly  should  be  made  when 
the  fruit  is  just  commencing  to  change 
color. 

Some  one  who  understands  the  rais- 
ing of  house  plants  advises  that  it  is  a 
good  plan,  when  seeds  are  in  window 
boxes  or  pots  for  the  house,  that  the 
earth  be  first  baked  thoroughly  in  the 
oven.  This  will  destroy  all  insects 
and  germs  of  any  sort  that  are  likely 
to  injure  the  plants. 

To  prevent  pudding  cloths  sticking 
to  the  pudding  rub  them  with  butter, 
then  dredge  them  thickly  with  flour. 
Rub  pudding  moulds  of  tin  or  earthen- 
ware with  butter,  and  then  dredge 
them  with  granulated  sugar.  This 
forms  a  shining,  delicate  coat  on  the 
outside  of  the  pudding. 

A-hit-and-miss  rag  carpet,  with 
striped  warp,  is  much  less  trouble  to 
weave  than  one  where  the  rags  are 
woven  in  stripes.  It  costs  several 
cents  a  yard  less  to  weave  a  rug  or  a 
carpet  in  this  way  than  if  the  rags  are 
woven  in  stripes.  As  a  rule,  such  car- 
pets are  more  tasteful  in  design. 

To  make  a  cheap  floor  stain,  take 
two  ounces  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
put  it  into  a  gallon  of  water  and  mix 
thoroughly  until  dissolved.  Then,  with 
a  large  flat  painting  brush,  paint 
evenly  all  over  the  boards  required 
to  be  stained.  When  quite  dry,  paint 
over  again,  and  they  will  be  a  good 
dark  brown.  Next  day  give  the  floor 
a  good  polish  with  boiled  linseed  oil ;  the 
day  following  with  beeswax  and  tur- 
pentine. 

Oysters,  being  both  nourishing  and 
easily  digested,  are  often  ordered  for 
invalids.  However,  they  do  not  always 
tempt  a  sick  person's  appetite  in  their 
simple,  unshelled  garb.  Make  half  a 
pint  of  good  beef  tea,  thicken  it  with 
a  little  arrowroot  to  the  consistency 
of  cream.  When  it  has  boiled  let  it 
cool ;  put  in  the  oysters  and  let  all 
heat  slowly  but  thoroughly.  Do  not 
let  it  boil.  By  avoiding  this,  the  oy- 
sters will  remain  quite  mellow  and  ten- 
der, and  as  digestible  as  if  eaten  un- 
cooked. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Parsnip  Fritters.  —  Wash  and 
scrape  them  and  cut  in  slices,  cover 
them  with  boiling  water,  cook  until 
tender,  mash  them  through  a  colander, 
return  them  to  the  fire,  add  to  two 
large  parsnips  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  one 
egg  beaten  well.  Mix  thoroughly  ;  re- 
move from  the  fire,  and  when  cool 
make  into  small,  flat  cakes  and  fry  in 
a  little  butter  ;  serve  hot. 

Individual  Pear  Puddings. — Indi- 
vidual pear  puddings  may  be  easily 
and  quickly  prepared  by  this  recipe. 
Wash  and  core  large  pears,  put  them 
in  a  shallow  baking  pan  and  set  in  a 
steamer.  When  they  are  tender  take 
out  and  fill  each  pear  with  chopped 
preserved  ginger  and  its  syrup.  Ar- 
range them  in  a  dish,  sift  sugar  over 
them  and  cover  each  with  a  stiff  me- 
ringue. Set  in  the  oven  to  brown,  and 
serve. 

Honeycomb  Pudding. — One-half  cup- 
ful of  butter,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar, 
one-half  cupful  of  milk,  one-half  cupful 
of  flour,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  four 
eggs  and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  ;  mix 
the  sugar  and  flour  together  ;  add  the 
molasses ;  warm  the  butter  in  the 
milk,  then  add  the  eggs,  which  must 
have  been  well  beaten  ;  lastly,  put  in 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  hot  water  ;  stir  well  together  and 
bake  half  an  hour  in  a  buttered  pud- 
ding dish.  Serve  hot  with  sauce.  To 
make  the  sauce  beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  and  one-half  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar  to  a  stiff  froth  ;  add  a  little  wine 
or  lemon  juice. 


The  best  lamp 
in  the  world  is  not 
best,  without  the 
chimney    I  make 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Educational. 


SPECIALISTS 

SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MBRRILL-miLLER  COLLEQB, 
855  Market  street  Han  FrHnclgco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  tbe  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

/WniL.  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPENBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Bnslness 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.   Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BDSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST..  SAR  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITK  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

•A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST.,        R.  L.  DURHAiH. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 

Write  for  new  Illustrated  60-pase 
CataloKue,  Free. 


THE  RETFO  LENS 

produced  only  by  us,  Is  so  entitled  because  of  its 
ability  to  focus  the  light  rays  properly 
upon  ihe  retina  of  the  eye. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AHD  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND   456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO   526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON   115  East  Main  Street. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  SONNTAG, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 
AGENTS, 

em  Maiket  Street,  opposite  F.*Iace  Hotel, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Have  FARMS,  DAIRY,  ORCHARD  AND  STOCK 
RANCHES  AND  CITY  PROPERTY 

FOR    SALE    AND  EXCHANGE. 

Farms  to  Rent.  Loans  Negotiated    Rents  Co'- 
lected  and  Lars;e  Tracts  Subdivided,  and  a 
General  >^  ommission  Busln  ss  Done. 

Send  for  Our  LnleRt  Catalogue. 

HALE  TRACT  SUBDIVISHtN.  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Tracts  from  10  acres  up,  in  price  from  $30  per  acre 

to  $101);  -IVt.  miles  from  Mt.  View.^Santa  Clara  Co. 
Also  highly  Improved  farms  in  Napa,  Sonoma, 
Alameda  and  other  counties  on  easy  payments. 

Bovee,  Toy  &  Sonniag,  624  Market  St.,  S.  F,,  Cal. 


m 


There's  a  Time 
for  All  Things 

11/  —Elgin  time.  It 
will  keep  you  on 
time  every  minute 
in  the  day. 

9,000,000 

Elgin  ^ 

fl  Watches 

in  use  all  over  the 
world  regulate  trav- 
el and  commerce, 
nialie  every  engage- 
ment po.ssiblp. 
An  F.lRin  Watch  ahvaye  ' 
I  has  llic  word  "Ulsrin"  en- 
praved  on  the  works.  Send 
for  free  booklet. 
Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 
Elgin,  III. 


C^7AnfkWTI  T  t>TTV  "''7  a'^i'es  s  u  b  s  t  a  n- 
UUU  VVILLOU  1  tially  improved;  farm- 
ing implements  included.  An  exceptional  opportu- 
nity for  graiii  and  stock  raising.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  H.  H.  MINER,  L<-  Grand,  California. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 
Send  for  list.   D.  J.  WEST,  Martinez.  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  MecbaDlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  arid  Assaying 
113  FULTON  ST. ,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  Fbamcisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  BEE  RAILLEII,  Fret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  JIO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  (50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


n  Pianos  for 

SURPLUS  Pianos  of 
a  tirst-class  make. 
For  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


B  W  U fcllN IN.  208  FoBt  St.,  San  Francisco 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

R.  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


The  Choicest  Body  of  Reclaimed  Marsh  Land—, 


36«50 
/\cre>e. 

No  waste  soil.  2800  acres  under  cultivation;  remainder  being  cultivated. 
Net  rental  %o  to  $7  per  acre.  One  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco 
by  rail  or  water.  For  sale  as  a  whole  on  easy  terras.  A  long  lease  might 
be  given  to  desirable  parties.         JWa/A  PEE  BROTHERS, 

108   jyxontgom&r-y    St.,   San  Pranclsco. 


WEBSTER'S  INTERNAFIONAL  DICTIONARY; 


A  Dictionary  of  English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 


NEW  EDITION.       25,000  ?^ 


w  Words, 
rases  etc. 

Prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted  by  a  large  corps  c  f  competent  specialists. 
New  Plates  Throughout.  Rich  Bindings.  2364  Pages. 

5000  Illustrations. 

n^f'^^tli-^  An  Ideal  Christmas  Present  ^^"•".^^1'^*' 

Reliable    I^asting 

Also  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  witli  a  valuable  Scottish  Glossary,  etc. 
First  class  in  quality,  second  class  in  size."     Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


Specimen  pages,  etc.,  of  both  books  sent  on  application.  ' 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  PubUshers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S,  A-' 


Dollar  Watch 

Thin  Im  no  cntch-pcnny  ailvertlsemcnt  In  which  yon  are  en9nareii  by 
thi.  won.lerful  i.irt-rs.  ••  \vi- tniKt  you,"  "  m-n.l  no  monc-y."  "  free,"  .If.  So  If 
J  oil  ,o..  Io<,kl0k'  for  "  Boniclhlne  tor  nothliii;  "  don't  wiixtc  liny  more  tlnii-. 
(tiiiK  iH  Htnijil\'  tlie  biiBlnesH  nniiomireniciit  of  h factory  niiikliiK  al.x  ilioiisancl 
A\'iiicli»'«  ft  diiv,  "nii  wlBhtliK  to  tell  the  peo(ile  about  llieni  In  nn  lioncHt, 
slnilBlit-forHiiril  way.  "  l«  true  we  w«ut  to  sell  you  our  Koodi..  but  by 
fltrictiv  iMislncHH  method**  only,  coii8ei|iientlv  we  hbow  tin  exnct  picture  of  tlie 
wnlcli'iin,!  tell  vou  exactly  lt«  price.  We  prefer  you  to  buy  It  of  your  ileuler,  but 
If  not  convenient  for  you  to  do  so,  Hond  UK  ijll.OO  and  receive  llio  greatest 
watch  bargain  ever  known.  Guarantee  In  every  watch  (seecutl.  Catalogue  Free. 


R.H.INCERSOLL  A  BRO.  DEP  T.  2  2+     67  CORUHNDT  ST.  IN.Y. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


December  14,  1901. 


S.  F.  Market  l^eport. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  11,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dee.  May. 

Wednesday   74H@75X  78m@7»X 

Thursday   76H®75^  8C?8@79y4 

Friday   75«@76X  7»?6@80M 

Saturday   76?i@789i  8054@83 

Monday   77H®79H  81W@83K 

Tuesday   79  @n%  83M@81K 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   45X@453li     4054 (841'^ 

Thursday   46W@4r)V4  40i4@41 

Friday   45M®45^  40Vi@4l'^ 

Saturday   48  41  ©42^ 

Monday   46   @47J6  40H@42H 

Tuesday   45»i@46!4  40H@41 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
CaU  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   1  03V4@   1  07%@1  06H 

Friday   I  02J8@1  V2%      X  06M@1  06Ji 

Saturday   1  04H1@   1  07?8@1  08Hi 

Monday    ®   1  08'4@1  10 

Tuesday    @   1  09;^@1  085^ 

Wednesday   1  03M@   1  08  @1  07H 

♦Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

Further  strength  has  been  developed 
In  the  wheat  market  since  last  review,  but 
as  is  generally  the  case  when  values  ap- 
pear to  be  on  the  up  grade,  the  improve- 
ment was  much  more  marked  in  specula- 
tive operations  than  in  prices  obtainable 
for  immediate  deliveries  of  wheat.  The 
Chicago  grain  board  was  the  focal  point 
of  the  strength  manifested,  but  the  effects 
were  felt  to  an  appreciable  degree  in  all 
centers.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
causes  assigned  for  the  advance  in  the 
speculative  market  was  that  outsiders, 
farmers  and  others,  had  just  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  wheat  was  too  low,  as  com- 
pared with  values  current  on  other 
cereals;  that  owing  to  scarcity  and  much 
higher  cost  of  other  grain  ordinarily  used 
for  feeding  stock,  more  particularly  corn, 
the  consumption  of  wheat  was  being 
greatly  increased.  The  explanation 
savors  very  much  of  the  sharp  practice  of 
some  of  the  big  manipulators  who  are 
steadily  milking  the  gullible  public.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  wheat  is  too 
low  in  price  for  the  producing  interest, 
and  this  has  been  painfully  apparent  for  a 
long  time.  But  that  the  sharps  and 
heavy  weights  of  Chicago  and  otlier  cen- 
ters were  not  awake  to  the  opportunity, 
and  wore  outwitted  by  outsiders,  is  the 
statement  that  is  hard  to  swallow,  and  it 
might  be  amusing  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  a  fresh  crop  of  financial  wrecks  in 
the  speculative  arena  is  likely  to  be  the 
outcome.  To-day  (Wednesday)  the  spot 
market  is  moderately  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions, but  in  Call  Board  prices  there  has 
been  a  relapse  of  nearly  3c  from  highest 
point  of  the  week  for  May  wheat. 

California  Milling   1  05  @1  10 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  03=li®  

Oregon  Valley   1  mv,®  \  05 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  02V4@1  07^ 

Washington  Club   1  00  @1  033li 

on  qualities  wheat   65  @1  00 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations   6s2d@6s3d  6s3d®6s3Hd 

Freight  rates   40@— s  35@38«s 

Local  market   98J(@1  OIH   1  03J(@1  05 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  CaU  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  deUvory,  $1.02|@1.04i. 

May,  1902,  deUvery,  $1.06J@1.10. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.03^®  ;  May,  1902,  $1.08@1.07J. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  Dec.  1st  and  Nov.  1st: 

Tons —                    Dec.  1st.  Nov.  1st. 

Wheat  *124,717  152,350 

Barley                          t53,901  70,294 

Oats                                7,500  7,280 

Corn                                 206  220 

*  Including  68,077  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
55,951  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  35,302  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
15,386  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of 
27,633  tons  for  the  month  of  November.  A 


year  ago  there  were  185,887  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

STOCKS   OF  GRAIN    IN  STATE   DEC.  1. 

The  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 
gives  the  following  totals  of  the  stocks  of 
grain  and  flour  remaining  in  the  State  on 
Dec.  1  for  the  four  years  named  : 

1901.  IfilW.         1899.  1898. 

Flour,  bb's...     140,747  144,108      112,136  122,833 

Wheat,  Ctls.. 12,023,680  12,401,880  15,698,280  6,494,800 

Barley,  Ctls..  4,467,300  3,893,840   4,788,280  1,264,200 

Oats,  ctls....     304,,i20  200,280      235,700  186,000 

Rye,  ctls            168,480  151,040       64,143  88,440 

FLOUR. 

There  has  been  a  slightly  improved  tone 
to  the  market  but  no  appreciable  im- 
provement in  quotable  rates.  Selling 
pressure  has  been  less  pronounced.  Stocks 
are  ample,  however,  not  only  for  imme- 
diate needs,  but  for  all  prospective  re- 
quirements of  the  near  future. 

Superflne,  lower  grades  12  25@2  40 

Supertlne,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  25 

BARLEY. 

There  has  been  more  firmness  mani- 
fested in  the  market  for  this  cereal  than 
for  some  time  past.  The  strength  has 
been  most  pronounced  in  the  Call  Board 
market,  where  prices  were  crowded  up  in 
the  face  of  favorable  weather  conditions 
for  coming  crop,  giving  reason  to  believe 
that  a  project  was  on  foot  to  scalp  some 
shorts.  While  the  spot  market  tended 
against  buyers,  bids  on  offerings  by  sample 
or  prices  obtainable  for  the  same,  were 
not  relatively  as  high  as  were  some  of  the 
figures  current  on  Call  Board  for  100-ton 
lots  of  No.  1  feed,  December  and  May  de- 
liveries. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   77^4®  80 

Feed,  fair  to  good   72^®  77V4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  87H 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   62H@1  00 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   75  @  85 

OATS. 

Changes  in  quotable  values  have  not 
been  marked  since  last  review,  but  there 
have  been  no  heavy  offerings  of  any  de- 
scription, and  conditions  in  the  main  have 
been  more  favorable  to  the  selling  than  to 
the  buying  interest.  Red  oats  continue  in 
favor,  and  especially  are  desirable  seed 
qualities  selling  to  advantage.  In  the 
filling  of  small  and  special  orders,  higher 
figures  than  are  warranted  as  quotations 
are  being  realized. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  27V4@1  32V4 

White,  good  to  choice   1  22>4@1  27^ 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  10  @1  20 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  17V4@1  27H 

Mining   1  20  @1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  27H®I  32V4 

Black  Russian   1  00  @1  22H 

Red   1  10  m  32H 

CORN. 

Not  much  offering,  and  for  choice,  thor- 
oughly dry  corn  the  market  is  firm,  but 
soft  and  damp  corn  is  not  readily  placed, 
some  of  this  sort  failing  to  command  from 
regular  dealers  the  lowest  quotations 
noted. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @l  50 

Large  Yellow   1  25  @1  35 

Small  Yellow   1  45  ®1  55 

RYE. 

Market  is  showing  a  little  more  firm- 
ness, more  due  to  decreased  selling  pres- 
sure than  to  active  inquiry. 

Good  to  choice,  new   75  ®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 

No  evidence  of  much  doing  in  this 
cereal,  but  values  appear  to  be  steady. 

Good  to  choice   160  @165 

BEANS. 

Trade  in  the  bean  market  has  not  been 
active  since  date  of  last  review.  While 
dealers  and  buyers  were  in  the  main  bear- 
ish in  their  views,  and  not  disposed  to  op- 
erate at  full  current  quotations,  they 
were  unable  to  purchase  freely  of  prime  to 
choice  qualities  at  material  concessions  in 
their  favor.  While  there  are  some  Small 
White  beans  offering,  mainly  from  South- 
ern California,  spot  supplies  are  composed 
largely,  as  for  some  time  past,  of  Lady 
Washingtons,  Bayos,  Pinks  and  Limas. 
Stocks  of  beans  in  the  State  are  reported 
at  477,000  sacks,  as  against  245,000  sacks  a 
year  ago. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  ®3  60 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  ®3  25 

Lady  Washington   2  75  @3  CO 

Pinks   1  80  @2  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  35  ®2  50 

Reds   2  75  ®3  00 

Red  Kidney   8  25  @3  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  40  @4  50 

Black-eye  Beans   3  30  @8  65 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Qarbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Values  are  fairly  steady  for  Green  or 
Blue,  and  moderately  firm  for  Niles  Peas 


at  the  rates  quoted,  but  there  is  no  active 
business  to  record  in  either  variety. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  60  ®1  70 

WOOL. 

Several  of  the  scouring  mills  are  run- 
ning on  full  time  and  have  orders  booked 
to  keep  them  busy  until  the  opening  of 
the  spring  season.  Beyond  this,  the  mar- 
ket is  quiet  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  un- 
til after  the  mid-Winter  holidays,  Decem- 
ber and  January  being  almost  invariably 
an  inactive  period  in  the  wool  trade. 
Values  are  without  quotable  change,  but 
are  largely  nominal.  Present  offerings 
are  principally  heavy  and  defctive  wools. 

SPRINO. 

Southern,  defective,  7mos   7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  flne  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino.  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free   9  @10 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  @9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6M®  8H 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   ^%&  6 

HOPS. 

Although  there  are  no  large  quantities 
offering  in  this  center  and  stocks  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  as  also  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  have  been  lately  greatly 
reduced,  neither  local  dealers  nor  buyers 
on  foreign  account  show  any  disposition 
to  bid  higher  figures  than  they  have  been 
offering  lately.  Only  in  a  small  way  and 
for  select  qualities  is  it  possible  to  realize 
over  11c.  The  last  Australian  steamer 
carried  nearly  48,000  lbs.,  or  about  250 
bales,  mainly  for  Melbourne. 

Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  ®12yi 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  hay  market  has  developed  no  ma- 
terial changes  since  date  of  last  review. 
Arrivals  were  not  particularly  heavy  in 
the  aggregate,  but  proved  ample  for  the 
immediate  demand.  Values  ruled  fairly 
steady,  and  are  not  likely  to  fluctuate  ma- 
terially in  the  near  future.  Straw  was  in 
only  moderate  supply  and  brought  in  the 
main  full  current  rates. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00®I2  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  50®11  00 

Oat   6  50®  8  60 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   6  00®  7  00 

Volunteer   6  50®  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  00.*  9  50 

Clover   6  00®  7  50 

Stock   5  50@  6  50 

Compressed   9  00@12  00 

Straw,  »  bale   35®  47>4 

MILLSTUFFS. 
The  market  for  all  kinds  of  mill  offal  Is 
weak  and  slow,  although  spot  stocks  are 
of  quite  moderate  volume.  The  quantity 
of  Bran  reported  in  city  warehouses  on 
1st  inst.  was  305  tons,  against  423  tons  a 
month  ago.  Rolled  Barley  is  higher. 
Prices  for  Milled  Corn  were  maintained 
at  about  same  range  as  last  quoted. 

Bran,  »  ton   15  00@16  00 

Middlings   17  00®  19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    15  50®16  50 

Barley,  Rolled   17  50@18  00 

Cornmeal    31  00@S3  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  00®  31  00 

SEEDS. 

Business  in  this  line  is  far  from  being 
active  or  of  heavy  proportions.  Such 
transfers  as  are  effected  are  in  the  main 
at  unchanged  values.  There  are  no  heavy 
spot  supplies,  and  it  is  the  exception 
where  any  undue  selling  pressure  is  being 
exerted. 

F«r  cll. 

Flax   2  65@3  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25@3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste    3  00@3  15 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3x@  SV4 

Rape   1X@  2M 

Hemp   S«@  8M 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  same  inactivity  previously  noted 
continues  in  this  department,  and  there  is 
not  apt  to  be  any  business  of  consequence 
for  several  months  to  come.  Asking 
prices  are  without  quotable  change. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7)i@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x38,  spot. . .  7  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  85  ®S6 

Wool  Sacks,  SH  n>8  88  @84 

Fleece  Twine   8H@— 

Qunnles   — @ — 

Bean  Bags   5M@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sires  BJi,  6,  6H 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7H 

HONEY. 

Values  for  Comb  and  Extracted  remain 
quotably  in  same  positiou  as  for  some 
weeks  past,  with  market  rather  firm  at 
prevailing  prices  for  choice  to  select  qual- 
ities. Spot  stocks  are  not  large  of  any 
description.  A  shipment  of  100  cases  Ex- 
tracted went  forward  last  week  per  sail- 
ing vessel  for  Liverpool,  and  a  steamer  in 
the  new  German  line  took  265  cases  for 
London. 


Extracted,  White  Liquid  6H®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4H®  6 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11  @l2i4 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  0  7 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  is  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions, with  offerings  only  moderate  and 
demand  good.  Current  values  for  desir- 
able qualities  of  Mutton  are  being  well 
maintained.  Some  extra  choice  Beef  and 
Mutton,  intended  for  the  holiday  trade, 
is  commanding  above  quotations.  Veal 
and  Lamb  are  not  in  large  supply  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future.  Hogs 
are  arriving  in  larger  quantity  than  re- 
quired for  packers'  immediate  needs, 
values  ruling  lower  for  medium  and  heavy; 
small  are  firmer. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  9  lb          7  ®  7M 

Beef ,  second  quality   7  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   6H®— 

Mutton — ewes,  6^@7o;  wethers   7  ®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   5^@  5^ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   b%®  i% 

Hogs,  large,  bard,  over  250  lbs   5H®  5)4 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6)i®  7 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   7>4@  9)4 

Veal,  large,  »  ft   8  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   8  ©6 

POULTRY. 

A  fair  demand  has  been  experienced  for 
most  kinds  of  poultry,  choice  young  stock 
receiving,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  pref- 
erence. Plump  Broilers  sold  to  relatively 
better  advantage  than  Fryers  or  Young 
Roosters.  If  the  Broilers  were  very 
small,  however,  they  were  hard  to  dispose 
of,  even  at  low  prices.  Turkeys  were  in 
rather  light  receipt,  and  for  some  very 
choice  Dressed  higher  prices  than  quot- 
able were  realized  in  a  small  way. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   15  ®  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  *  lb   13  @  15 

Turkeys,  alive.  Gobblers,  ¥  lb   13  ®  15 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old   8  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  UO  ®5  00 

Fryers   4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small   3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   3  50  ®4  OO 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  50  (a  5  50 

Geese,  *  pair   I  50  ®1  75 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ¥  dozen   I  25  ®  

Pigeons,  young    1  75  @2  00 

BUTTER. 
No  improvement  to  note.  Receipts  of 
fresh  are  on  the  increase,  with  demand 
slow  and  almost  wholly  local.  A  few  se- 
lect creameries  are  realizing  in  a  limited 
way  comparatively  good  figures,  but  for 
the  general  run  of  offerings,  both  cream- 
ery and  dairy  product,  the  market  is  weak 
and  prices  are  irregular. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   23  ® — 

Creamery,  flists   20  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   18  @— 

Dairy,  select   19  ® — 

Dairy,  firsts   17  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   16  @— 

Mixed  store   18  @14 

Creamery  in  tubs   10  @21 

Pickled  Roll,  *  lb    19  @20 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select           18  @10 

Plrkln,  ooQxmon  to  fair   16  017 

CHEESE. 
Choice  mild  new  is  not  plentiful  and  is 
selling  well.  Market  is  liberally  stocked 
with  well -seasoned  domestic  and  is  weak, 
demand  for  this  description  not  being 
active. 

California,  fancy  Oat,  new   12  @12V( 

California,  good  to  choice   10  ®11 

California,  fair  to  good   — @10 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   12  ®13 

EGGS. 

Market  has  been  very  much  unsettled 
the  past  week  and  some  heavy  cuts  have 
been  made  in  prices  of  fresh  eggs.  Cold 
storage  eggs.  Eastern  and  local,  are  being 
crowded  to  sale  in  some  instances  very 
close  to  cost. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  32M®— 
California,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  27H930 

California,  good  to  choice  store   2S  ®27M 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — ®— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   20  @25 

Cold  Storage   18  @21 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  of  choice  to  select  quality  are 
not  in  heavy  supply  and  are  being  in  the 
main  firmly  held;  they  are  more  apt  to 
rule  higher  than  lower  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. Green  Peas  and  String  Beans  con- 
tinued in  light  receipt  and  choice  quali- 
ties brought  as  a  rule  good  prices.  Quota- 
ble values  for  other  vegetables  arriving 
in  noteworthy  quantity  were  without 
marked  change. 

Beans,  string,  V  ft   5  ®  7 

Beans,  Lima,  *  lb   3  @  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  fts. . .     50  0  — 

Cauliflower,  IB  dozen   40  @  BO 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  V  large  box   50  ®  76 

Egg  Plant,  *  box   40  ®  60 

Garlic,  »  lb   2  @  2^4 

Mushrooms,  *  lb   6  ®  12>i 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental        1  Tfi  ®2  25 

Peas.  Sweet  garden,  V  ft   B  ®  7 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  sack   35  ®  80 

Peppers,  Bell,  »  box   80  0  70 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


Squash,  Marrowfat,  ^  ton   8  00  ®10  00 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box. .  1  25  @1  50 
Tomatoes,  ^  large  box   50  @1  00 

POTATOES. 
There  is  a  fairly  active  speculative  de- 
mand, but  beyond  this  there  is  not  much 
movement  at  present,  outside  buyers  be- 
ing  able  to  operate  to  better  advantage  in 
other  sections.  Heavy  quantities  of  River 
Burbanks  have  been  recently  purchased 
at$l@1.10,  the  potatoes  going  into  ware- 
house, awaiting  a  firmer  market.  Sweets 
were  held  at  an  advance  on  figures  last 
quoted. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ^  100  fts   1  30  @,1  60 

River  Burbanks  In  sacks,  %t  cental..  90  @1  10 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  10  @1  30 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  25  ®1  50 

River  Reds   1  30  @1  50 

Sweets,  Merced,  ^  cental   75  ®1  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  of  the  best  grade  are  scarce  and 
high,  and  there  is  every  probability  that 
select  qualities  during  the  balance  of  the 
season  will  rule  no  more  favorable  to  buy- 
ers than  at  present.    Common  qualities  of 


P  &  B  Building 

Paper  for 
F  I  u  m  e  s 

P  &  B  building  paper 
is  water  proof  and  is  satur- 
ated with  a  compound  that 
will  not  wash  out.  Water 
will  not  afFect  it  and  it  is 
absolutely  water  proof,  con- 
sequently is  of  great  value 
in  the  construction  of 
wooden  flumes. 

With  the  aid  of  P  &  B 
building  paper  roughest 
lumber  can  be  made  into 
a  satisfactory,  water-tight 
flume  at  a  considerable  less 
cost  than  if  a  higher  grade 
of  lumber  is  used  without  it. 

Send  for  booklet  giving 
full  information  about 
P  &  B  building  paper. 
It  also  tells  you  how  to 
build  a  flume  that  will  be 
thoroughly  water  tight  and 
last  for  a  long  time. 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

^^^attcr^trcct^^F^  Cal 


Lari:e  Stock  of  Tanks  on  Hand. 

on  Tanks.  Water  Tanks.  Wine  Tanks. 

Lumber  direct  from  the  woods.  THIS  MEANS 
LOW  PRICES. 


SOOO  ft.  of  Pipe,  good  as  new,  at  a  bargain. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

OIBce  and  Works,  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Mercbants. 

 DBALKRS  IN  

BBAN8,  POTATOES,  QRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PKUITS. 
Car  liOtg  a  Specialty.  8«nd  Samples. 

284  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Apples  are  not  in  heavy  supply,  but  such 
are  in  slow  request  and  cannot  be  said  to 
be  salable  to  advantage.  Pears  are  selling 
at  much  the  same  range  of  prices  as  Ap- 
ples, with  market  decidedly  firm  for 
choice  to  select,  fine  Winter  Nelis  being 
most  in  favor  and  commanding  the  best 
figures.  Grapes  are  practically  out  and 
no  longer  quotable.  Persimmons  sold  in 
the  main  at  low  figures,  the  demand  being 
light.  Choice  Strawberries  were  in  slim 
supply  and  brought  good  prices.  Rasp- 
berries were  not  plentiful,  but  did  not  sell 
at  materially  better  figures  than  last 
quoted. 

Apples,  fancy,  ^4-tierbox   1  50@  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  3  50-lb.  box..  1  00®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^50-lb.  box.      40®  75 

Apples,  Lady,  ^  box   1  00®  2  00 

Blackberries,  ^  chest   7  00®  9  00 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis, ^  40-a.  box....    1  50®  2  00 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  f»  box   40®  75 

Pomegranates,      box   65®  1  2S 

Raspberries,  ^(  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth.  ^  chest. .  9  00@12  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  ^  chest   3  60®  5  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  Prune  market  has  been  fairly  ac- 
tive and  shows  better  condition  than  at 
any  previous  date  the  current  season. 
Stocks  of  old  bid  fair  to  be  soon  out  of  the 
way.  Recent  business  in  old  Prunes  has 
been  mainly  on  the  2|c  basis  for  the  four 
sizes.  New  Prunes  are  selling  mainly  on 
basis  of  3@3Jc  for  the  four  sizes,  with 
small  Prunes  in  lightest  stock  and  com- 
manding relatively  the  best  prices.  Mar- 
ket is  moderately  firm  at  current  figures, 
with  fair  prospects  for  a  clean-up  of  this 
year's  crop  before  another  season  opens. 
Apples  are  in  less  active  request  and  firm- 
ness not  quite  so  pronounced  as  lately,  but 
stocks  are  small.  Figs  are  practically 
cleaned  up.  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Pears 
are  mostly  out  of  first  hands.  With  a 
view  to  effecting  a  more  speedy  movement 
and  timely  clean-up,  jobbers  are  shading 
recent  asking  rates  in  some  instances  a 
quarter  to  half  a  cent,  more  particularly 
on  Apricots  and  Peaches. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7  @  7!4 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,     B>..    8  @  S% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  In  50-B>  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7^@  8 

Apples,  SO-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6  @7 

Figs,  pressed     —  ®  — 

Nectarines,  f(Ib   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6^4®  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5H@  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6  @  8H 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  ®  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags, 2Ji@3!4c;  50-60s,  4@4Jic; 

60-708,  3y4@4c;   70-80S,  3@3Hc;  80-90s,  2H®3c; 

120s  and  less.  2@2)4c;   these  figures  for  1901 

crop. 

COMMON  SnN-DBIED. 

Apricots   6  @  6H 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   3)4®  i% 

Figs,  Black   —  @  — 

Figs,  White   —  @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4H®  5V4 

Pears,  prime  halves   4  @  — 

Plums,  unpitted,    ft)   1%®  m 

RAISINS. 
The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  out  of  growers' 
hands,  and  there  is  a  contest  between  op- 
posing factions  of  packers  to  corner  the 
supplies  remaining  unplaced.  Packers 
have  made  offers  to  advance  3Jc.,  which 
is  a  cent  per  pound  more  than  growers 
have  been  lately  receiving.  Seeded  Rai- 
sins have  been  marked  up  fully  half  a 
cent  and  are  now  quoted  firm  at  6Jc.  for 
3-crown  and  6c.  for  2-crown. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  offering  freely  and  market 
is  weak,  with  demand  slow,  the  weather 
being  cool  and  most  of  the  fruit  under- 
ripe. It  is  announced  that  tri-weekly 
auction  sales  will  be  again  conducted  here, 
commencing  the  coming  week.  Lemon 
market  is  quiet  and  for  other  than  most 
select  is  unfavorable  to  sellers.  Offerings 
are  largely  common  qualities.  Limes  con- 
tinue in  good  supply. 

Oranges— Navels,  ^  box   1  25@2  00 

Seedlings,  *  box   75®  1  25 

Tangerines,  ^  >4  box   75®  1  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  f»  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  60@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75®1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ^  box   1  00@2  00 

Limes— Mexican,  ^  box   3  50@4  00 

NUTS. 

Considerable  doing  in  Almonds  and 
Walnuts,  but  at  no  improvement  on  re- 
cently current  rates.  Stocks  of  Almonds 
now  in  first  hands  are  light,  and  marked 
reductions  in  growers'  holdings  of  Wal- 
nuts have  been  lately  effected.  Peanuts 
are  in  fair  request  at  quotably  unchanged 
values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @I8 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  9  lb  10V(@I2 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  SH®  ^Vt 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft?  shell. .. .  6^®  7^4 


Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. ...  8  @  9 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  6  ®  7 

Cal.  Chestnuts   8  ®10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  8 

WINE. 

The  wholesale  market  is  quiet,  in  ab- 
sence of  noteworthy  offerings.  Last 
year's  dry  wines  are  quotable  at  25@30c 
per  gallon,  with  sales  in  a  small  way  at  5c 
higher  range.  This  year's  dry  wines  of 
choice  quality  will  likely  command  when 
ready  for  market  not  less  than  25c  per 
gallon,  with  probability  of  sales  above 
and  under  this  figure,  as  to  quality  and 
other  conditions. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


Artificial  Eyes 


Aids  to  Hearing 
Apparatus. 


The  Largest  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  sacks. 

155,151 

2  935,167 

2,781,844 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.292,192 

3,504,251 

2,731,280 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  170,436 

3,940,054 

2,227,812 

15,380 

563,049 

428,761 

38,533 

52,035 

1,110 

54,588 

93,992 

17,637 

505,907 

431,338 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  33,021 

702,301 

739,836 

,  2,587 

132,772 

115,768 

3,162 

73,963 

89,490 

841 

39,921 

21,412 

423 

5,448 

5,628 

©PTICBAN. 


20I  KEARNY  ST.. 

CORNER  tiF  SUTTER 

KODAK  AGENCY- PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  a  sacks  119,024 

Wheat,  centals...  287,313 
Barley,  centals. ...  160,212 

Oats,  centals  

Corn,  centals   311 

Beans,  sacks   217 

Hay,  bales   104 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   1,320 

Honey,  cases   366 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  1,277 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1901. 

last  year. 

2,176,066 

1,515,312 

3,111,662 

2,374,812 

3,073,261 

1,371,841 

2,119 

46,748 

8,374 

923 

16,8.58 

7,187 

5,064 

79,039 

511.316 

233  621 

304,766 

366,>'00 

4,863 

1,600 

19,771 

49,221 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKBR    «fc  CO., 

16  and  18  DrDmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


#!ff^DEWEY,STRONG  &CO.>ggV 

1  "PATE NTS!  ij 

^S^330  MARKET  ST.  S.F.^iJ^ 


SOHMEH 


e  are  open  evenings 


$600  to  $1,000 


Going  to  buy  a  piano  for 
somebody's  Christmas? 

Then  get  an  instrument  that  will  give  the  recipient  satisfaction. 

A  piano  you  can  depend  upon.  Don't  take  chances,  come  here, 
where  you're  safe,  where  you  can  get  a  piano  you  hiozv  is  a 
good  one. 

Everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures.  W 
and  u.«  believe  we  can  save  you  money. 

Sohmcr  Piano,  artists  favorite 

Byron  Mauzy  Piano,  home  manufacture  450  to  600 

Lester  Piano,  grand  tone  4OO  to  500 

Hamilton  Piano,  mandolin  attachment  350 

Spielman  Piano,  very  substantial  3oo 

A  New  Piano,  special  175 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

These  pianos  have  been   slightly  used  : 

$450 
400 
350 
300 
250 
175 
150 
125 
100 
50 


One  Sohmer 
One  Sohmer 
Two  Byron  Mauzy 
One  Byr(  n  Mauzy 
Two  Hamilton 
On  Arion 
Two  Dunham 
One  Weber 
One  Chickering 
One  Hallet  and  Davis 


Small 


ments.  Small 
but  great  tone. 


apart- 
prices 


The  Cecilian  self- 
playing  piano 

Without  doubt  the  best 
piano  player  in  the  mar- 
ket. In  great  demand 
in  the  East  and  in 
Europe.  $250. 


BYRON  MAraY 

308-312    Pox    5*-,  5^ 

OPPO^ITX        U  N  I  p N        S  <^UAR>E 
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Sharpies  ''Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

It  no  acrent  will  brins  von  a  i 
Sharpies  Sepnrator  we  will  I 
luuii  }i>u  one  l(jr  trial  I 

FREE  OF  COST. 

llie.v  fiv,- inc. 10  butter  than 
any  other  s,  ii:irat..r,i  noui.'li  to 
pay  hit:  intere.it  on  the  whole 
lirstcost,  and  tlie.v  turn  niueh 
easier,  besides  bein^  entirely  I 
simple,  safe  and  durable.  .  for- 1 
mcr  eapai  it.y  il»ulilcd,\Mth  less  ' 
driviiifjr  power.) 

linprovenients  come  fast  here.  We  have 
been  niakini-  superior  setiuiators  for  I'J 
years  ilunKest  in  .America)  and  are  proud 
of  them,  but  these  new  oTubulur.-''  dis- 
count anything'  eitlier  ourselves  or  any- 
one has  ever  ina<lc.  Free  Hool;.  '  business 
Uaiiyinu,  '  and  Catalogue  Xo.  131. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P,  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Dairy  Advice  by  University  Experts. 

Two  lines  of  activity  were  in  the 
minds  of  tiie  leading  dairymen  of  our 
State  when  they  were  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  practical  dairy  instruc- 
tion by  the  State  University.  One  line 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  a 
dairy  school  similar  to  those  which  have 
gained  such  prominence  in  the  Eastern 
States  ;  the  other  was  for  a  dairy  in- 
structor to  travel  about  the  State,  giv- 
ing assistance  and  instruction  wherever 
needed  at  dairies,  creameries  and 
cheese  factories. 

On  October  9  opened  the  first  term 
of  the  Dairy  School  at  Berkeley, 
to  continue  for  nine  weeks.  Thirty- 
seven  students  have  been  in  attendance 
and  the  work  done  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  necessity  and  efficiency  of  the 
course.  There  still  remains,  then,  to 
be  determined  to  what  extent  the  work 
of  giving  assistance  and  instruction  at 
dairies,  creameries  and  cheese  facto- 
ries may  be  conducted  with  profit  to 
all  concerned.  The  University  is  ready 
to  undertake  this  line  of  work  and  the 
instructor  in  dairy  husbandry  will  be 
free  to  accept  calls  from  January  1  to 
May  1,  1902.  The  funds  available  are 
limited,  but  the  University  will  send  its 
instructor,|free  of  expense,  to  all  appli- 
cants during  this  period  so  long  as  the 
money  lasts. 

The  aim  in  this  work  is  to  go  to  those 
dairies,  creameries  or  cheese  factories 
that  are  having  trouble  with  their 
product  and  desire  suggestions  and 
assistance  in  remedying  defects.  Calls 
may  come,  therefore,  from  any  cream- 
ery, cheese  factory  or  ranch  dairy  that 
is  making  butter  or  cheese. 

A  stay  of  a  day  or  two  will  usually 
be  sufiicient,  but  the  instructor  may 
remain  longer  if  found  necessary  and 
other  engagements  do  not  conflict. 
Owing  to  the  large  size  of  our  State, 
the  instructor  may  not  be  able  to  make 
visits  just  when  he  is  desired  ;  and  he 
may  find  it  necessary  to  bunch  his 
visits  in  certain  localities  in  order  to 
save  time  and  expense. 

Try  to  arrange  a  meeting  of  the 
patrons  of  your  creamery  or  of  the 
farmers  in  your  neighborhood  during 
the  time  of  the  instructor's  visit,  to 
discuss  some  of  the  many  problems  re- 
lating to  dairying. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  the  in- 
structor in  dairy  husbandry  pay  you  a 
visit,  as  suggested,  write  to  him  at 
Berkeley,  stating  what  your  line  of 
dairy  business  is  and  at  what  time  you 
would  like  him  to  come.  Visits  will  be 
arranged  according  to  the  time  de- 
sired, as  far  as  possible.  Address 
Leroy  Anderson,  Instructor  in  Dairy 
Husbandry,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Creamery  Men's  Convention. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Califor- 
nia Creamery  Operators'  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Dairy  Exchange,  40  California 
street,  December  26  and  27.  The  pro- 
gramme follows  : 

On  Thursday,  December  26,  9  A.  M., 
delegates  to  the  convention  will  visit  the 
Agricultural  College,  Dairy  School  and 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

Thursday,  2  p.  m.— President's  Annual 
Address,  Henry  F.  Lyon,  Alameda ;  Re- 


port of  Secretary-Treasurer,  William  H. 
Say  lor,  San  Francisco;  "Scientific  Educa- 
tion of  the  Creamery  Operator,"  Prof. 
Leroy  Anderson,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  ;  "  What  Can  the  Commission 
Merchant  Do  to  Aid  the  Creamery  Oper- 
ator ?  "  George  G.  Knox,  Sacramento; 
"How  Can  the  Creamery  Operator  Aid 
the  Merchant?"  Thomas  Hodge,  San 
Francisco;  " Qualifications  of  the  Cream- 
ery Operator,"  H.  P.  Carpenter,  Los 
Bancs. 

Friday,  December  27,  9:30  a.  m. — 
"Care  and  Repair  of  Separators,"  Alphas, 
E.  B.  Wiley,  San  Francisco,  Tubulars, 
G.  W.  Kneib,  Portland,  Or.;  "Cleanliness 
in  the  Creamery,"  E.  H.  Zimmerman, 
Watsonville;  "Butter  Scoring,"  W.  D. 
McArthur,  San  Francisco;  "Butter  Con- 
tests as  Educators,"  W.  M.  Turner,  Sier- 
raville. 

Friday,  1  p.  m.— Scoring  of  Samples 
of  Butter. 

Friday,  2  p.  m.—"  Bacteriology  as  Ap- 
plied to  Creamery  Work,"  Dr.  Archibald 
A.  Ward,  University  of  California  Berke- 
ley; "Assisting  Our  Patrons  to  Make 
Their  Business  Profitable,"  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Lockeford  ;  "Practical  Self  -  Education 
of  the  Creamery  Operator,"  George  E. 
Peoples,  Fresno  ;  "  Convenience  in  Cream- 
ery Construction  and  Equipment,"  C.  F. 
Andrews,  Point  Arena. 

Friday,  7:30  p.  m.— Annual  Banquet. 

Creamery  operators  who  wish  to 
have  their  butter  scored  should  bring 
samples  with  them.  The  judges  will 
fully  explain  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
to  the  maker. 

All  interested  in  butter  production 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


WHEELS 

•FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.   IIiibN  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blarksmith's  billH  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  nagoD 
with  low  eteel  wheels  with  wide 
tireH  at  low  price.  Onr  cataiofrnf 
tells  y«ni  how  to  do  it.  Addretto 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Quincy.  Ill 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

 FOK  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wa^on  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

Los  Angeles. 


San  Francisco. 


SacrameDto. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 

World    Write  for  (UUiogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


WE  ARE  MAKING 

llii.n:-Mii.ls  iif  luilMh  of  Pauf  iM-iK-e  aiinn.illv  n]..ri' 
tills  yi-ar  lU.iM  over  iM'ldif.    U.m't  ymi  ».int  snini.-.' 

i'.u.v.  »iivi.\  wniK  ki:n(  Kco.. .\i>uiA\.  mh  ii. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Tboronebly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
8  men.  with  axes. 

Manufacturfd  by 
A.COONRADT&SOn. 

"1"  2d  St., Oakland.  Cal. 


lUST  AS  NATURAL  r.^?: 

|:ui.l  a  t.f....l,l.  almororvl.»l.le.  Doesn't 
^  br.  akit8t'p;.'rt  or  make  its  cliickB  iouwy. 
Doi-sn'tstay  ofith.'  Dostondallnw  the  egg. 
tocliillbut  hatcht-a  tvery  egg  Ibat  tan  b« 

hstchi-a.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Is  absoluU-Iy  prrfert  fts  to  innibator  cwentlals— proper  uppllca- 
tton  unit  <llr<lrlbiition  of  faeut  and  niul>luri',  reicu- 
latloii  iinil  M-ninutlun.  For  M  to  3M  (■^-^-fl.  WE  PAY 
fREIOHT  ANYWHERE  i"  tbeU.S.  Ilaudsomucataiot;  free. 
Petalumu  lucubator  Co..  Boa  tli   Pctaluma,  CaL 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 

This  famous  fence  Is  woven  of  best  steel  made  more  dur- 
able by  heavy  galvanizing.    Kvery  rod  is  guaranteed.   When  It 
Is  put  up— ri;//i(— your  fence  trouliles  are  ended  for  all  time. 

ellwoodi^iVe'  fence 

stands  heat  and  cold,  storms,  bulls,  boy.s,  horses,  sheep  and  cattle. 
Made  in  si.\  heights,  from  IS  inuli  to 58  inch.   Stvles  for  all  purposes. 
Best  and  vlteaprat  diamond  mesh  wire  fence,   (iet  prices.  Sold 
in  every  town.   If  not  handled  by  your  dealer,  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &.  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago, 

 New  York,  San  Francisco, 

Denver. 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 

Do  Not  Delay  Vaccinating — Your  herd  is  liable  to 

attack  NOW  and  if  you  delay  vaccinating  until  after  Blaclt  Leg  has  brolien 
out  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  5%  loss,  and  as  even  a  1%  loss  will  cost  more 
than  vaccinating,  it  pays  to  vaccinate  before  trouble  begins. 

Our  Vaccines  are  tested  on  control  animals  before  placing  on 
the  market  and  they  are  subject  to  exchange  for  fresh  vaccine  if  not  used 
within  six  months  from  date  of  manufacture.    They  havC  been 

successfully  used  for  three  years  in  the  worst  in- 
fected districts  of  California. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others',  and  the  growth  of 

our  business  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  attests  that  our  products 
and  liberal  methods  are  meeting  with  the  approval  of  stockmen. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hitherto 
used  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

Testimonials.— To  prospective  customers,  who  desire  references, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them.  WE  CAN  ALSO  REFER  TO 
STOCKMEN  WHO  HAVE  REVACCINATED  WITH  OUR  VACCINE 
AFTER  UNSATISFACTORY  TRIAL  OF  FOREIGN  AND  OTHER 
VACCINES. 

PRICES    OF"    BLACK    LEG  \//\C:CIINEi 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  accordiag  to  age  of 

animals   81  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete  for  using  single  and  double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case   3  00 
TEI<M$.— Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


FOB- 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


H0R5E5  AND  CATTLE. 


rOB  SAtE.— Jersey  bull,  3  yrs.  old;  bull  calf,  3 
mos.  old— both  solid  color.  Also  Jersey  cows. 
Sulphur  Spring  Farm,  Nlles,  Cal. 


HOI.8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  ot  EVEKY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-y r.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke. 
626  Market  St.,  S.T. 

BUIiliS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

JERSETS,  HOLSTEINS  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  Bstablished  1876. 

PETER  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  OL.IDB,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  V.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

"SNOW  WHITE"  <40BBLERS  for  sale  by  0.  A. 
Stowe,  330  N.  Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  B  REEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRES.  I  have 
some  fine  boars  and  gilts  of  August  farrow. 
Prices  reasonable.  Dr.  R.  Cauch,  Carplnterla,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS. 

Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


C.  A.  Stowe,  330  N. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUea 
Co.,  Loi  Angeles,  Cal.  Bstablished  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE.— Our  entire  herd  of  Poiand-Chlnas. 
20-acre  farm;  paying  business.  S.  P.  Llndgren  & 
Sons,  Kingsburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


W.  R.  McCASLIN.  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co., 
Cal.   Al  breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
ing yards.  Why  not  Improve  your  stock.  Mau'f'aof 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulating,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  forourcatalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generaU.v.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Poidterers' Hund-Bookand  Guide.  Price 40c 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four- Month  Registered  Beri(shire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $75  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL,. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Field  and  11  TTnn  Goods. 
Hog  U/lKHNettlDg. 

Fence,  f  f  Fencing. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St.,  San  ^rauclscQ. 


BLACKLEGINE" 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  Quite   Ready  for  Use. 

This  is  in  the  form  of  a  cord  impre^mited  with  the  vaccine.  Each 
dose  is  separate  and  applied  with  a  special  needle.  The  dose  is  hitched 
on  to  a  notch  in  the  needle  and  then  inserted  under  the  skin  at  the 
shoulder.  The  needle  is  provided  with  a  detachable  handle.  Vaccina- 
tion with  "Blaoklec^ine"  is  as  rapid  and  easy  as  taking  a  stitch.  There  is 
no  dissolving,  or  mixino-,  or  filtering  a  ])<)wder;  no  injecting  or  trouble  in 
measuring  doses;  no  expensive  syringe  outfit. 


:!!1ITnilJltl^l 


BLACKLEGINE  OUTFIT.  SHOWING  NEEDLE  INSERTED  IN  HANDLE  AND 
DOSE   OF  VACX'IXE  ATTA(JHED    READY  FOR  VACCINATING. 

Prices:  "Single  Blacklegine"  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (ten 
doses),  $1.50;  No.  2  (twenty  doses),  $2.50;  No.  3  (fifty  doses),  $6.00. 
"Double  Blacklegine"  (for  choice  stock)  (first  lymph  and  second  lymph, 
applied  iit  an  interval  of  eight  days),  $2.00  per  packet  of  ten  double 
doses.    Blacklegine  Outfit  (handle  and  two  needles),  50  cents. 

r>ASTEITR  Vi^CCII^E  COMPi^lSrY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


DIR.ECTIONS  FOR. 

SvccessfvlOuve  Pickling 


PLACK  oU-rea  la  solvtlea  oompoMd,  t  m.  Ba4  Saal 
Lye  to  on«  ralloa  T»t«c    R«pnt  not  or  twtea  to 
r«moT«  tiutiMu.     Kin*  tkM>  UorooclUv.  B»- 
plaoe  ly«  Mlnuoo  with  trMk  wmtm.    Ckmar*  mtar  tmitf 
diOlT  naUl,   )wXf9*  by   Ust«,    'ya    la    r«moT«d  (Ma 
oirros. 

Beplaoe  water  wHh  brlns  eompoaed  of  4  os.  salt  to  I 
C*!-  w»t«r.  tor  two  d»ya.  Put  in  brlae  ot  t  n.  talt  to 
fallen  water  f»r  7  days.  Putin  brine  10 oi.  laU  t«  rall«a  wkter  for 
water*'  o"^*"  '"^o  "rtae  of  1&  ox.  salt  te  rall«D 

y  **^'.'  °»*'*  nnnet  be  olean,  odorless,  taeteleia  IThite  or  earth- 
enware reoamiDeDd«L  Wooden  receptacles  scalded  In  bolltnc  water 
and  s»d»  will  do.  Dae  email  casus.  5  to  10  cailoni  preferred.  Vat  or 
cask  should  hare  m*T»ble  wooden  pratine  1  or  2  inches  from  bottom 
a  elose  ettlBC  wooden  oorer  aed  tbielt  olotC  over  all  If  olUes  are 
soft  at  Oral,  use  brine  Immediately  after  lye  Instead  of  fresh  water 
Bemore  any  slime  or  scam. 


YOU  MUST  USE 

REDSEAbLYE 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

 F^OR    F»OULXR  Y.=^= 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  if  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  '  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  TOLO  8TS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  JtkVCE,  SAR  AITSELMO,  MARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Eeery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Ijarge  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Calwes  from  Great  Prodnclng  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jacljson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other|year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  11?  E.  23rcl  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 

HU7VVBOLDX    SXOCKl  F^ARTVl, 

JOSEPH    MAKZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


"Vouing;   Stock    for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK.,  INEVADft. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Pliosplioric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potasli, 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the 
soli,  thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

DATPATTP    riTTHRIP  J?r  C(\    3i8  California  st.,  san  francisco. 
DAl-rUUrVj  UUliUVlC  0&  UV<»         also  at  fbbsno  anc  t,os  anqblbs. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


A  Chance  foi 
Horsemen. 

 ON  

F^RIDAY, 

DEC.  20,  1901, 

I  WILL  SELL  BY  AUCTION  THE 
FOLLOWING 

Standard  -  Bred 
Marcs, 

In  Foal  to  McKlnney  2:n\ 
and  Iran  Alto  2:121. 

T<lrel  (dam  of  Thos.  R.  2:1.5,  Linda  Oak  2:28^.  the 
latter  dam  of  Dr.  Frasse  2:12!4  Frasse's  Sister 
2:25;i  and  Vendome  2:2li4)  by  Nutwood  2:18. 
Ydrel  is  in  foal  to  Iran  Alto  2:12'4 

Nettle  Nutwood  (dam  of  Hillsda  e  2:15)  by  Nut- 
wood.  In  foal  to  Iran  Alto 

Twenty- th  Ird  by  Director  2:17  out  of  Nettle  Nut 
wood.   In  foal  to  McKinney  2:11!<( 

Myrtledale  by  Iran  Alto  2:12".^  out  of  Nettle  Nut- 
wood.  In  foal  to  McKlnney. 

Progreagive  by  Iran  Alto  out  ot  Bonnie  Piedmont 
by  Piedmont.   In  foal  to  McKlnney. 

.Sister  to  Fredericksburg  2  12  In  foal  to  Iran  Alto. 

ElalH  l>own«'B  by  Bood  e  2:12  out  of  Linda  Oak. 
In  foal  to  Iran  Alto.    Dr.  Frasse's  sister. 
Drivipg  horses,  well-bred  colts  and  fillies  by 

Iran  Alto,  Boodle,  Anticous,  etc. 
These  are  all  from  the  Vendome  Stock  Farm 

and  are  to  be  sold  without  reserve,  as  Mr.  James 

Rea  Intends  to  devote  the  larger  portion  of  his 

farm  to  pasturing  dairy  cactle. 
Sale  will  take  place  at  Occidental  Horse 

Excbanee,  721  Howard  St.,  near  Third,  S.  F. 

WW.  G.  LAYNd,  Auctioneer. 

Catalogues  ready  Dec.  16.   Horses  at  yard  Dec.  18. 

French  D^^us^ht  Stallions 

ROR  SALE. 

TTTTpn  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
riUvjU*  1800;  bred  by  J.  D.  Patterson,  Oxnard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1898.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
imp.  Louis  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  imp 
Monlebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri 
etla  I  2419. 

MADHTTTC  R  eg  I  ST  E  RED  no.  9017. 
iUi\I\.l^U10.  Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson, Oxnard,  Cal.;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  Cajsar;  dam,  imp.  Maria 
I  2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  first-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe.  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advac- 
tages  as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  grciit 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclasinely  to  our  buslDes-*  befnre 
the  Patent  Onice,  intimate  arquainiancc 
with  the  subjects  ot  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exicn 
s  ve  reference  library,  containlns;  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  ilhO,  wlih 
full  copies  ot  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co 's  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  bcneiit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  St'ientillc  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  prot'  ctlon  10  inventors.  The  larsc 
majority  of  U.  S  ar.d  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  coun'^el  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
F»ATEINT  rtGEINTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
BlaIcA,   ;viorritt   <fc  Town« 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noa.  8S-87-59-6I  PIrct  St.,5an  Francisco,  Cal. 

3LAKK,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  LoB  Angeles. 
BLAKS  MoFALL  A  00  ~.Portland.  Oi. 
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California  Vegetables  for  Beginners. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  wish  to  ask  it  the 
book,  "California  Vegetables  in  Garden 
and  Field,"  is  plain  enough  so  that  I  could 
garden  simply  from  its  instructions,  sup- 
posing I  did  not  know  anything  about 
gardening;  also  whether  its  information  is 
suited  to  this  section  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  as  it  might  possibly  be  written  for 
Humboldt  [^county,  or  again  it  may  be 
written  for  Los  Angeles  or  for  the  coast, 
in  which  case  I  do  not  think  it  would  suit 
this  section  of  the  State.  I  have  books 
upon  the  subject,  but  none  suit  this  part 
and  fail  to  give  a  good  many  details,  and 
in  fact  are  presumably  written  for  well- 
informed  practical  gardeners  and  not  for 
the  amateur. — R.  A.,  San  Joaquin  Co. 

Our  book  on  vegetables  is  written 
especially  for  those  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  vegetables  growing  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions.  It  is  possible  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  detailed  instruc- 
tions given  and  grow  satisfactory 
vegetables  in  any  part  of  California. 
Particular  effort  is  made  to  describe 
practice  in  connection  with  different 
conditions  so  that  one  can  modify  his 
practice  to  meet  those  conditions.  Be- 
cause of  this  character  the  book  is 
adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  State  and 
has  been  pronounced  by  those  who  have 
followed  its  instructions  just  the 
straightforward  and  practical  adviser 
which  they  needed.  We  can  commend 
it  with  full  confidence  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions which  you  describe. 


How's  This  7 


We  otter  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  tor  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  tree. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  beat. 


What  can  be  done  with  wire  in  con- 
structions for  use  and  beauty  combined 
and  in  the  simpler  devices  which  are  only 
useful,  can  be  seen  by  study  of  the  new 
catalogue  of  the  West  Coast  Wire  & 
Iron  Works,  17  Fremont  St.,  S.  F.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  publication. 


ESEJ  lliS  B.  Hall's  Pnlmonarj  Balsam. 


sj^Fresno  Scraper. 

3H— +-S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

rKESNO,  CALIFOKNIA. 


TO 


Farmers 


AND 


Storekeepers 

write  TO 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

156  TOWN8END  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 

For  Booklet  on  Cultivation  of 

FLAX  SEED. 

You  will  find  it  of  interest  to  you. 
Postal  card  will  do. 


A  handsome  Souvenir  to 
intending 


PIANO 

and  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

purchasers. 
Cut  out  this  advertisement  and 
send  it  to  us  with  your  name  and 
address,  telling  about  what  kind  of 
an  instrument  you  would  like. 

We  will  mail  the  Souvenir  and 
Catalogue  to  you  at  once. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

Headquarters.  26  to  30  OTarrell  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BAKER'S 
TRAGELESS 
HARNESS 


AQENT.S 
WANTKD 


DRAFTS  jr 
DIRECT 


Best  Lirni  and  field  h.inie-s  I'sed  and  endorsed  by 
thousands.  jMore  tlan  ^a\■cs  its  c<ist  every  sea.son. 
Satisfacliitn  guaranteed.    W  rite  tg-day. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  215  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Mm  Pacific 


SHORT  LINE 

 FROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

4  AND  4 

FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Condncted  Tourists'  Bxcnrsions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
boriler;  publistaed 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  an;  agent. 


E.  0.  HcCOKMICE. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAir, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of    S\A/E  DEIS. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 

Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

As:ents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

OENEKAL  AGBNT8, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AQT"  A  P  DRILLING 
W  I  M  It  MACHINE 

put  to  Work  in  almost  any  com- 
munity will  make  more  money 
for  its  owner  than  he  can  de- 
rive from  three  or  four  times 
i^the  capital  invested  in  any- 
^thing  else.     It  thus 
takes  butlittle  capital 
to  get  into  an  honor- 
able and  profitable 
business.     They  are 
I  Ideal  machines  for  water, 
oil,  gas  and  salt  wells,and 
are  unequalled  for  malfing  '  bore  holes"  for  test- 
ing mineral  lands.  Drill  all  sizes  and  depths.  We 
carry  full  line  i.t  drill  supplies,  tools,  cables,  etc. 
Write  lit  once  lor  Free  C'utuloeiie. 

Star  Drilling  Maciiine  Co.,  Aliron,  Ohio. 


DO  YOU  sow 

SEED? 

If  you  do  you  need 
^'    the  most  practical 
band  seeder  made, 

S^GAHOON 


BBOlDCiST  StEDEH 


saves  one-third  tlie  seed;  four  fiftlis  the 
labor.  Ask  your  dealer  and  take  no 
other.    Send  for  circulars. 

Goodell  Co.,  38  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


HIGH-CLASS 

TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely 
fitting  apparel  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  has,  ever  since 
history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intri- 
cate than  important.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  408  Kearny  St. 

8AN    FKAMOISCO,  CAL. 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


California 
Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Larje  Svo.,  lully  illustrated. 


FKICE  S3. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

LOGANBERRIES. 

If  you  want  the  best  plants  grown 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to 
Rural  Box  61.  'W'.  J.  EMBREE, 

EL  MONTE,  LOS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAL. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES. 

For  Citrus  Trees,  or  Deciduous  Trees,  or  Nut 
Trees,  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Flowerlnit 
Plants,  WRITE  US. 


Grafted  Walnuts, 

OUR     Royal  Apricots,  -  -  $16 

Mulr  Peaches,    -  -  $15 

LEADERS-^  Henrietta  or  Levi  Clings,  $15  "  iOO 

Barilelt  Pears,   -  -  $15  "  100 

NOW.     Apples,  i  10  6  ft.  -  $10 

\  Apples,  3  to  4  ft.  -  $  7 


10c  per  foot 
100 
100 


100 
100 


GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props. 

PULLBRTON  CALIFORNIA 

LOGANBERRY 
Rooted  Tips. 

Price,  2^s.  Each. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

T.  E.  BARLOW, 

SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  parties  wishing  to 
plant  these  berries  call  and  see  our  13-acre  patch 
of  one-year-old  vines  li  to  16  feet  long,  or  write  for 
further  particulars. 

They  are  the  coming  berry,  bearing  the  second 
year  like  the  raspberry,  and  more  proliflc  than  the 
blacl{  berry. 

There  is  a  blending  of  the  two  flavors,  which 
gives  them  a  wild  blackberry  flavor  that  Is  very 
flne. 

1  he  method  of  trellising  is  very  simple,  as  they 
require  only  two  small  wires  1^  and  feel  high, 
supported  on  4-root  slakes  16  feet  apart 


Trees 


Fruit  and 
Ornamental. 
Shade  Trees  for 
Street  and 
Roadside. 


Grapes    and     Resisting  \/ines, 
Aphis-Resisting  Apples, 

OLIVES.   ORANGES.  BERRIES. 
WALNUT  AND  CHESTNUT  GRAFTED  TREES. 

MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  LARGE  PALMS 

and  Semi-Tropical  Plants  ever  offered. 
For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 


RELIABLE 


Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.     ALL  SIZES. 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOaue  AND  PRICES. 


December  14, 1901. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411.  413  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

SEPDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  CloYer,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Trets. 

French  Prune  on  Almond  Root. 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root. 

Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach 
and  Myrobolan  Root. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Cataloeue,  Beauti- 
fully lUnarated,  Free  by  Mali. 


Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomelos. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  APRICOTS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  ETC. 

Fall  Aggortment— Best  Quality. 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
ORNAMENTALS 

la  Extensive  Varltty. 

OCR  SEBD^  awarded  Gold  and  silver  Medalg 

at  Paris  Exposition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 
419-421  SANSOME  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 


-OF- 


FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES.  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
PLUMS,    PRUNES,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root. 

MY  STOCK  IS  EXTRA  FINE. 
Send    for  F»rlces! 


J.  T.  BOOUE, 


MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 


(THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  FUTURE.) 

tilTon 

APRICOT, 

Vigorous  Grower.  Large.  Fine 
Flavor  and  Color.    Sure  Bearer. 

 GROWN  AND  FOR  SALE  BY  

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW,  Hanford,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


DO  IT^ 

NOW. 

e'end  right  away  lor 
NKW  CArALOGOE 

just  off  the  press  and  the 
best  I've  ever  s'^en;  3(j 
pages  and  high  art  cover. 
Shows  more  and  tells  more 
about  successful  Citrus 
TrfR  planting  than  any 
slnnilar  book. 
Describes  different  sirts ; 
5(  tells  wh^re  to  plant  a"d 
why:  shows  best  methods 
of  planting  and  caring  for 
each  variety. 

sent  FRffiK  if  jou  men- 
tion this  paper. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES,  ^ 

San  Dlmai,  California.  Lj 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  Fetalnma,  Cal. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

Largest  G&n&r&l  INursery  Stock, 
on  tHe  Ooast. 


THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  GOOD  REASONS  WHY  WE  OUGHT  TO  SELL  TOU 

Your  Trees  for  1901-02. 

We  have  the  finest  stock  we've  ever  grown. 

Our  three  nurseries  and  the  experimental  farms  cover 
800  acres.  One  nursery  for  Citrus  Trees,  another  for 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees.  The  third  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Olives  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 

C>CK><><><>0<><><><K><>CK><><><><> 

6  F^JF^IEE^!  Write  for  a  copy  of  the  new  96-page  5 
6  *    Catalogue.    It's  full  of  information.  ^  X 

60<K><><>0<><><K>0<)<K><>0<><>0<)<HD^^ 

We  have  a  large,  thrifty  stock  of  the  new  Calimyrna 
Fig  Trees.  Calimyrna  Figs  took  a  QOLD  MEDAL  AT 
BUFFALO.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 


P.  O.  BOX  L 


RRESINO,  C/\L. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

I  FRESNO   NURSERY.  ! 

♦ 


EST/XBLISHED    I  IN    1 QQQ 

320  Acres  in  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Nursery. 

300,000  Ve^arling  Xree^s 

Of  the  Leading  Varieties:    PEACH,  PEAR,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  ALMOND, 
NECTARINE,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  CHERRY,  Etc.   AU  My  Own  Raising. 
4  Larje  Stock  of  Leading  Varieties  of  Wine,  Table  and  i^aisin  Grape  !<oots. 

Resistant  Varieties :   RIPARIA,  LENOIR  and  RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

PALMS,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES,  ETC. 

 WRITE   FOR   PRICE   LIST   AND  CATALOGUE.  

^  F*.    H.    \A/ILSON,    F»rop.,   F'resno,  Cal. 
♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦ 

Established  1S7S. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

DECIDUOUS, 

CIXRUS, 

OR!N/\mEINX/\L  TREES. 

GR/\F»E  VINES. 

Specialty   of    BENCH  GRMF^TIING 

on    Reelstant  Stock.. 

Write   for   f>rlc&    list   and    booklet   on    fully  tested 
Resistant  \/lnes. 

We    have   grown    150%   in    three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED    IS  V  Ci  . 


IVO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.  w.  bell. 

THE    LBADINQ   NURSERYMEN   OF   NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


^«zz^^XI-IE  LIGHXINirNG<^^s»^ 

FRUIT    PICKING  BASKET 


WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME. 


PRICE,  $1.25  EACH;  THREE  FOR  $3.25. 


For  Sale  by  the  LOOM18  B'KUIT  COMPANy.  L.OOMI8,  PLACER  CODNTY,  CAL. 

IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  .^e  ^  ^ 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES    YOU    BUY,  HE  WILL  SAY: 
"Qet  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  QROW  THEH." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  lllastrated.  Price  SZ.tiO,  postpaid  anyirhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PKESS,  Publishers,       :       330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TRIUMPH  and 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERTA— SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

J&PANESE  PERSIMMONS. 


-WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co., 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

THt  L«RqEbT   SArr5T  «(.  MOST  RELIABLE 

50  000  Apricot  on  apricot  root 
in  our  nurseries  at  Santa  Paula, 
Ca'ifornia. 

Immense  ato:ks  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  peach  and  apricot  In  our 
Salem,  Oregon,  nurseries. 

Oranges  and  lemons  In  our 
nurseries  at  Santa  Paula,  Los 
Angeles  and  Pomona,  California. 

Our  trees  are  celebrated  for 
their  perfect  system  of  roots 
The  best  rooted  trees  in  the 
world.  Buy  the  best  trees»our 
trees;  they  are  cheapest  in  the 
end 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  free 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CALirORMIA  HEADQARTER5 

SACRft^rtflTO,  CALIF. 


NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 

Winter. 


Summer. 

Marjorle  Hay 
Climax 
Sharp  8  Early 


Autuma. 

Hay's  Mldseason 
Mi  na  Hay 
John  Sharp 
Lord  Wolseley 
Willie  Sharp 


GPneral  Carrington 
cuffs  Seedling 
Sharp's  Late  Red 
Sharp's  Nonsuch 
Taupake 
Carlton 

These  varieties  are  all  ooort;  equal  to  Klbston 
Pippin,  Gravensteln.  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  well- 
known  kinds.  They  are  not  "seedlings,"  but 
grafted  trees  on  Northern  Spy  stocks,  and  perfectly 
blight  proof.  Prompt  orders  necessary. 

Price  $1.00  per  tree.    The  set  for  $10.00.     Scions  60 
cents  a  foot,  (.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 
Distrlbullag  Agents:  Address  Dept.  B. 

J.  \JU.  \A/REIN(«H  CO..  I_td. 
515-517-519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GOOD  ROOTS 


;V\  ft  K.  E 
TREES 
GROW/! 


FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES 

Produce  the  best  rooted  trees 
in  the  State. 


WRITE   FOR    PRICE  LIST. 

T.  J.  TRUE,    -    Forestville,  Cal. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

APPLE  AND  BARTLETT  PEAR 

One  year  old,  5  to  7  feet,  grown  on 
whole  roots.    NO  FINER  STOCK. 

Loganberry  and  Himalaya  Giant  Blackberry 
One-year  old  vines  and  rooted  tips. 

R.  P.   BACHUS.  LAKBPORT,  CALIFORNIA. 


Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  in  the  State.  Grafting  wood  in  quantities  at 
5c  per  foot.  Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Bnlldlng,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Swi  fsAHcisca 


CANTON  SINGLE  FVKROW  WHEEL 
PLOW. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  UANU, 
TWO  FURROW. 


CANTON  FODB  FDRROW  GANG. 

Write  for  Catalo§:ue 
and  Description. 


San  htAHCisca 


CANTON  DOITBLB  DI80 
PLOW. 


KENTUCKY  DI9C  DRILLS. 
8-10-12  Foot. 


CANTON  CLirrER  TRICTCLB 
SULKY. 


CANTON  NEW  MODEL  ORCHARD 
CULTIVATOR. 


CANTON  "U"  BAB  LETER  HARROWS. 
K  Id.  Square  Teeth.  Others  have  '/,  In. 


HOOKER  <&  CO., 

<fe  18  DHUmm  &T.        S/\N  F^RANCISCO, 
FARH  inPLEnENT5  AND  VEHICLES. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE 
DISC  HARROWS. 
4-6-6  Foot. 


■\anc  KtVEHSlBLG  DISC  HARROW 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULAR  HARROW. 

Our   Prices  are 
Interesting^ 


SHAW'S  IMPROVED 
Reversible  Gang  Plow. 


FEATUOES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  THESE  PLOWS  ARE: 

OUR  PATENT  FRONT  CRANK  AXLE  AND  DRAFT  BAR  prevents 
clogging  with  trash  between  front  plow  and  furrow  wheel,  as  the  clear- 
ance space  is  much  greater. 

OUR  HITCH  is  made  of  a  heavy  rod,  running  from  draft  bar  back  to  cen- 
ter of  plow  frame,  which  holds  the  plow  perfectly  true  to  its  work.  It 
is  much  closer  than  on  the  old  style,  which  insures  lighter  draft. 

OUR  PATENT  ADJUSTING  LEVER  attached  to  front  crank  axles  en- 
ables'the  driver  to  adjust  depth  of  plow  without  stopping  team. 

OUR  NEW  STYLE  PATENT  SHIFTING  LEVER  — Adjustment  made 
with  the  plow  in  motion;  most  convenient  and  effective  in  use. 

OUR  NEW  PATENT  REVERSIBLE  REAR  LEVER  is  adjustable  to 
either  the  land  or  furrow.  When  the  land  is  foul  it  is  neces.sary  to  have 
a  lever  that  can  be  adjusted  to  make  the  wheel  run  in  a  furrow,  which 
prevents  clogging. 

=PATENTED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY^ 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


1 

i 


OUR  NEW 

GRADER. 


'      G  WtCKSOH      tO-'f  I 


NOW  READY 
FOR  DELIVERY 


G.   G.   WICKSON   &   CO.,   ^4.36  ma.n  sr..  san  francsco.  cal 


123  N.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


i 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Delicions  flj'or. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  No  smoke  hoase  needed.  Send 
r»r  circuur  E.  tKAUBEK  A  BBO.,  MlUon.  Vm. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \A/,    JACK.e«OIS    «fc  CO., 
Bole  Asenta,     -     Mo.  183  Osllfornia  Street, 

SAN  FRANOISCO,  OAL. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  25. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  21,  1901. 


THIRTIETH  TEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Erinose  of  the  Grape 
Vine. 

The  grape  vine 
is  getting  its  full 
share  of  the  trou- 
bles which  befall 
plant  life.  Some 
of  these  are  almost 
constantly  discuss- 
ed in  our  columns, 
others  are  of  rarer 
occurrence  and  still 
others  are  newly 
appearing.  One  of 
the  latter  class, 
which  grape  grow- 
ers should  under- 
stand and  be  pre- 
pared for,  is  a  dis- 
ease called  erinose, 
illustrated  by  the 
engravings  on  this 
page.  The  Uni- 
versity Experiment 
Station  has  had  the 
trouble  under  in- 
vestigation for  several  years  and  now  publishes  a 
bulletin  on  the  subject  prepared  by  Messrs.  Bioletti 
and  Twight.  We  trust  that  such  reproduction  as  we 
can  make  from  that  source  may  enable  our  readers 
to  detect  the  disease  if  it  should  appear  on  their 
vines  next  summer. 

Erinose  is  a  disease  of  the  vine  characterized  by 
swellings  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  and  cor- 
responding depressions  on  the  lower  surface.  These 
swellings,  when  numerous,  cause  considerable  defor- 
mation of  the  leaves,  but  not  the  change  of  color  to 
yellow  or  brown  which  is  characteristic  of  most  fun- 
gous diseases.  Even  very  badly  affected  leaves  re- 
tain almost  their  normal  green  color  until  late  in  the 
season.  The  depressions  on  the  under  side  are 
coated  with  a  thick  felt-like  covering,  which,  at  first 
pure  white,  gradually  turns  rusty  and  finally  be- 
comes dark  brown.  This  abnormal  growth,  in  com- 
mon with  similar  growths  found  on  other  plants,  is 
called  an  erineum,   from  a  Greek  word  meaning 


Vine  leaf  alTected  with  Erinose — upper  surface  showing  swellings. 


Lower  surface  of  leaf,  showing  brown  patches  as  they  appear  in  autumn. 


Vine  aflfected  with  Erinose,  showing  leaf  swellingsithroughout. 


woolly.  This  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  erinose, 
which  means  woolly  disease,  a  very  appropriate 
name.  The  erinea  of  leaves  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  of  fungous  origin,  but  are  now  known  to  be  due 
to  the  attacks  of  minute  mites.  The  stings  or  punc- 
tures of  these  mites  exert  a  stimulating  effect  upon 
the  epidermal  cells  of  the  leaf,  which  causes  them  to 
grow  out  into  the  abnormal  hair-like  processes 
already  described.  The  mite  causing  erinose  of  the 
vine  is  known  as  Phytoptus  vitis,  and  is  related  to 
the  mites  causing  a  similar  disease  of  the  walnut  and 
the  leaf  blister  of  the  pear,  both  of  which  are  very 
common  in  California.  These  mites  are  extremely 
minute,  and  only  a  practiced  eye  can  perceive  them, 
among  the  tangled  mass  of  erineum  on  the  leaf,  by 
the  aid  of  an  ordinary  hand  magnifier,  and  then  only 
with  great  difficulty.  To  see  them  easily,  they  must 
be  separated  and  examined  with  a  microscope  mag- 
nifying at  least  fifty  diameters. 

Erinose  was  formerly  considered  to  be  a  very 
serious  disease  of  the  vine,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  its  effects  were 
confused  with  those  of  powderly 
mildew.  It  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases  that  it  is,  alone,  capable  of 
doing  serious  injuries  to  the  vine 
or  its  crop.  When  accompanying 
oidium  or  drought  it  may,  however, 
perceptibly  increase  the  damage 
due  to  these 
causes.  When 
very  abundant, 
it  may  seriously 
interfere  with 
the  growth  of 
young  vines,  but, 
according  to  Ma- 
yet,  never  dam- 
age old  vines, 
except  by  inter- 
fering slightly 
with  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  canes 
or  at  most  caus- 
ing an  almost  im- 
perceptible dim- 
inution of  crop. 
All  varieties  of 


vines  are  not  equally  attacked.  The  worse  cases  so 
far  observed  in  California  have  been  on  Flame  Tokay 
and  Mission,  but  it  has  been  found  also  on  other  vari- 
eties, among  them  Zinfandel  and  Muscat. 

Since  sulphuring  the  vines  for  the  treatment  of 
oidium  has  become  general  in  France  there  has  been 
little  trouble  with  erinose.  The  phytoptus  seems  as 
sensitive  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  as  the  red  spider, 
and  several  sulphurings  during  the  late  spring  and 


Cross-section  of  a  vine  leaf,  showing  erineum  in  depres- 
sion on  lower  surface.  The  broken  line  shows  the 
position  that  this  portion  of  the  leaf  would  have  oc- 
pied  had  it  not  been  attacked  by  the  mites. 

early  summer  are  recommended  for  the  control  of 
the  mite.  The  only  vineyards  which  have  been  found 
affected  in  California  are  those  in  which  little  or  no 
sulphuring  has  been  done,  or  those  where  the  growth 
of  foliage  has  been  so  luxuriant  as  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  sulphur  by  the  sun.  In  the  latter 
cases  the  vines  are  so  strong  that  they  practically 
receive  no  harm  from  the  disease. 


ijWhlte  patches 
leaf,  in  the 
season. 


on  lower  surface  of 
earlier  part  of  the 


Badly  affected  leaf,  showing 
how  the  erineum  extends 
to  upper  surface  in  cases. 
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The  Week. 

California  was  brushed  by  the  piaion-tips  of  the 
blizzard  which  has  flown  from  the  unutterable  north 
west  over  the  central  regions  of  the  United  States 
during  the  last  week.  It  was  a  mild  affliction,  com- 
paratively speaking,  and  yet  is  quite  as  much  as  we 
desire  of  its  kind.  It  is  true  that  nothing  is  reported 
from  our  valleys  lower  than  20°  above  zero,  while  the 
Mississippi  valley  went  as  much  and  more  below  zero, 
and  yet  with  our  season  of  winter  growth  the  higher 
figure  is  lower  than  we  like.  There  has  been  some 
injury  in  the  citrus  fruit  and  winter  vegetable  dis- 
tricts, but,  thanks  to  the  early  warnings  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  those  who  know  how  to  burn  and 
smoke  as  an  escape  from  frost  effects  saved  much 
property  and  gave  a  new  demonstration  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  protective  measures  which  have  been  brought 
to  high  development  in  California.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  renewed  demonstration  may  rally  the  grow- 
ers in  all  places  where  fruits  or  vegetables  are  sub- 
ject, to  frost  injuries  into  the  co-operative  frost 
fighting  societies  which  alone  can  cover  large  areas 
successfully. 

Crisp,  clear  air  is  characteristic  of  the  California 
Christmas  time,  but  it  seems  dispensed  in  unusual 
measure  this  year.  For  a  full  week  there  has  been 
no  rain  even  in  the  moistest  parts  of  the  State.  In 
the  drier  districts  there  has  been  a  longer  interval. 
Such  weather  is  generally  welcome  to  dwellers  in 
towns,  and  they  are  employing  it  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent in  holiday  affairs,  social  and  commercial,  and  as 
another  issue  cannot  reach  our  friends  before  the 
culmination  of  Christmas  festivities,  we  take  this 
occasion  to  extend  to  all  the  compliments  of  the  sea- 
son and  earnest  wishes  for  the  most  manifold  repeti- 
tion thereof. 

Wheat  has  been  palpitating  all  this  week  and  on 
Wednesday  has  reached  a  low  stroke;  it  is  still  about 
the  same  in  quotations  as  a  week  ago,  though  per- 
haps a  shade  weaker.  There  has  been  quite  an  out- 
ward movement:  six  straight  cargoes  of  wheat  and 
two  of  mixed  wheat  and  barley  have  gone  forward. 
These  include  about  420,000  centals  of  wheat  and 
123,000  centals  of  barley:  the  latter  including  1200 
centals  by  steamer  to  New  York.  Barley  is  more 
firmly  held,  but  there  has  been  no  advance.  Rye  is 
also  going  out:  one  cargo  of  45,807  centals  to  Bel- 
gium and  1300  centals  by  steamer  to  New  York. 
Rye  is  also  rather  more  firmly  held,  without  ad- 
vance. Bran  and  other  millstuffs  are  quiet  and  easy. 
Stable  hay  is  slacker,  but  alfalfa  has  been  advanced. 
Beef,  mutton  and  hogs  are  all  higher.    Butter  is 


moderately  firm  for  fancy  fresh,  otherwise  there  is  | 
no  improvement.  Cheese  is  unchanged,  with  fair  i 
stocks  of  old  but  not  much  new  fancy,  mild,  j 
which  is  now  selling  well.  Eggs  are  firmer  ' 
for  fine  fresh:  stored  eggs  are  the  same 
as  before,  and  there  are  lots  of  them.  Choice  young  ^ 
fowls  are  in  request.  Turkeys  are  rather  weak  and 
the  outlook  is  clouded  by  a  trainload  of  Eastern 
dressed  turkeys  expected  to  arrive  before  Christmas 
unless  blizzard-struck  en  route.  Speculators  are  still 
buying  and  storing  potatoes.  Onions  have  been  tem- 
porarily unsettled  by  a  heavy  delivery  of  December 
contract  bulbs,  but  prices  are  unchanged.  Apples 
are  unchanged.  Fine  pears  are  very  firm  and 
are  being  brought  out  of  storage.  Oranges  at 
auction  went  low.  There  still  seems  to  be  too  much 
green  fruit;  fine  Navels  are  in  demand  and  hard  to 
get.  Fancy  lemons  are  selling  tolerably  well,  others 
are  neglected.  Prunes  are  moving  lively.  Train- 
loads  are  going  and  over  a  million  and  a  half  pounds 
went  by  steamer  to  New  York.  Raisins  are  higher 
and  trade  is  fair.  The  nut  market  is  quiet,  but  not 
lower.  Hops  are  still  quoted  at  5c  or  6c  higher 
than  buying  rates.  Honey  is  moderately  firm  for  the 
best;  526  cases  went  by  steamer  to  New  York  in 
company  with  200  cases  put  on  at  Seattle.  Wool  is 
just  the  same.  Good  demand  but  little  suitable;  this 
makes  the  spring  outlook  favorable. 

The  great  effort  of  the  dairy  interests  of  the  coun- 
try to  free  themselves  from  competition  with  dis- 
guised oleomargarine  is  to  be  repeated  in  Congress 
this  winter.  On  the  first  day  of  the  assembling  of 
the  House  four  bills  were  iotroduced.  Congressman 
McCleary  of  Minnesota  reintroduced  the  original 
Grout  bill,  and  it  was  numbered  1  on  the  calendar;  Mr. 
Tawney  of  Minnesota  introduced  a  bill  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  Grout  bill,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fact  that  the  one-fourth  cent  tax  on  uncolored  oleo- 
margarine was  conceded.  Such  concession  will 
strengthen  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  Congressman 
Davidson  of  Wisconsin  introduced  his  original  bill, 
taxing  colored  oleomargarine  10  cents  per  pound  and 
leaving  2  cents  on  uncolored;  Congressman  Henry  of 
Connecticut  reintroduced  the  original  Grout  bill,  and 
all  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  National  Dairy  Union,  the  push  on  the  pro- 
ducers' side,  accepts  the  Tawney  bill  which  is  H.  R. 
No.  4.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Y.  Knight,  informs  us 
that  the  bill  will  pass  the  House  by  a  large  majority. 
The  fight  will  be  to  get  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  Last 
winter,  with  the  end  of  the  session  fixed  by  law  for 
March  4th,  and  with  the  Senate  filled  with  privileged 
revenue  measures  and  appropriation  bills,  a  small 
minority  had  the  majority  at  its  mercy.  But  at  the 
present  session,  unlimited  in  its  length,  things  will  be 
different,  and  the  bill  will  certainly  be  acted  upon 
before  summer  adjournment.  Of  course  everything 
that  any  dairy  organization  or  individual  can  do  now 
with  Congress  should  be  done  at  once. 


The  national  irrigation  movement  is  gaining  much 
headway.  The  President's  message  and  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  very 
recently  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  strongly  urged 
that  Congress  should  take  action  upon  it — the  recla- 
mation of  the  arid  public  lands,  so  as  to  open  them 
up  to  home  builders,  having  been  endorsed  in  the 
platforms  of  both  the  great  political  parties  in  the 
last  national  campaign.  In  a  nutshell,  the  central 
and  controlling  motive  and  object  of  the  national  irri- 
gation movement  is  to  create  millions  of  happy  and 
prosperous  American  homes  in  parts  of  our  territory 
now  utterly  desolate  and  uninhabitable,  and  to  do 
this  in  a  way  that  will,  beyond  all  question,  benefit 
every  class  of  our  people  and  every  section  of  our 
country.  The  movement  is  gaining  strength  with 
remarkable  rapidity  as  its  objects  are  coming  to  be 
generally  understood  throughout  the  country. 


The  annual  bulletin  describing  the  seeds  offered  for 
distribution  by  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
University  is  no'w  ready.  Readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  should  apply  for  it  by  postal  card  ad- 
dressed to  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  Berkeley,  Cal.  The 
list  contains  a  large  assortment  of  recently  intro- 
duced plants,  both  for  forage  and  green  manuring  ; 
also  a  number  of  forest  trees,  ornamental  shrubs  and 
garden  viegetaibles. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Probably  Lack  of  Moisture. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  am  troubled  considerably  all 
over  my  orchard  with  light  colored  prunes  and  I  have 
an  idea  that  my  trees  need  iron.  How  can  I  apply 
iron  in  the  most  effective  way  ?  I  have  heard  of 
using  copperas,  but  I  understand  it  is  highly  expen- 
sive and  poisonous.  My  land  is  mostly  chalk  and 
raises  very  fine  fruit,  except  for  the  above  named 
fault.  The  leaves  turn  a  greenish  yellow  about  July, 
or  rather  have  that  color  in  streaks  from  the  center 
out  while  the  veins  are  fairly  green.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  prune  picking  the  leaves  commence  to  die  from 
the  point  down  and  my  prunes  are  light  colored. — 
Grower,  Los  Gatos. 

The  light  color  of  your  fruit  and  the  early  turning 
of  the  leaves  of  your  trees  are  probably  due  to  insuf- 
ficient moisture  during  the  latter  part  of  the  grow- 
ing season.  This  has  been  quite  a  prevalent  trouble 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  probability  is  that 
even  with  the  ordinary  rainfall  some  arrangement 
must  be  made  to  give  additional  moisture  to  old  bear- 
ing trees  in  many  situations  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
hold  the  good  color  of  the  leaf  until  considerably  later 
in  the  season.  It  would  be  wise  for  you  to  experi- 
ment a  little  next  season  by  application  of  water  to  a 
few  trees  before  the  trouble  which  you  describe  ap- 
pears, and  then  notice  how  these  trees  compare  with 
those  not  irrigated.  It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that 
fruit  trees  need  iron  in  California,  because  our  soils 
are  so  well  supplied  with  this  material,  and  yet  some 
growers  have  reported  good  results  from  the  use  of 
it.  Your  light  colored  soil  may  be  improved  by  it. 
If  you  wish  to  experiment  on  a  few  trees  you  can  use 
about  a  pound  of  copperas  to  the  tree,  scattering  it 
and  plowing  in  when  you  usually  do  your  plowing  in 
the  spring.  Copperas  is  not  expensive  when  bought 
in  large  quantities,  nor  is  it  particularly  poisonous. 
Another  way  to  get  iron  is  to  secure  the  iron  filings 
and  chips  from  the  machine  shops,  or  the  sweepings 
of  the  blacksmith  shops,  where  iron  scale  enters 
largely  into  the  rubbish.  Either  the  water  or  the 
iron  or  both  together  ought  to  accomplish  the  change 
which  you  desire  to  see  in  your  trees,  provided  they 
are  otherwise  thrifty. 

Plants  for  Drifting  Sands. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  connection  with  grazing  land 
in  northern  Santa  Barbara  county,  I  have  some  land 
that  is  good  but  it  is  sandy  and  drifts  badly.  This 
year  I  have  tried  Kafir  corn  and  sorghum  with  satis- 
factory results  so  far.  I  expect  the  stock  to  eat  it 
off  and  have  it  start  again  from  the  roots  in  the 
spring.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Kafir  corn  should 
remain  from  year  to  year  and  occupy  the  ground 
permanently.  I  think  it  will  do  so,  and  the  frost 
will  not  injure  the  roots.  But  I  have  recently  seen  a 
man  from  Kansas  who  says  the  second  growth  of 
sorghum  is  poisonous.  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion 
about  this,  and  where  I  can  get  further  information 
about  plants  for  drif  tingisandy  land  ? — Reader,  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  problem  of  establishing  forage  plants  on  sand 
dunes  is,  as  you  know,  a  very  difficult  one.  Your 
plan  to  use  sorghum  or  corn  for  this  purpose  will  not 
succeed  because  these  plants  are  annuals,  and  will 
not  grow  the  following  season  from  old  roots.  They 
will  make  several  growths  during  their  first  summer 
if  they  are  cut  back  or  fed  off,  but  the  roots  will  in- 
variably die  during  the  winter,  unless  you  have  an 
exceptionally  warm  place,  and  even  then  a  second 
season's  growth  would  be  a  curiosity.  Second 
growth  of  sorghum  means  growth  immediately  after 
cutting,  not  a  second  season's  growth.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  cattle  if  they  have  been  kept  on  dry  feed  and 
given  too  much  sorghum  at  first.  If  they  are  fed 
sparingly  at  first  until  they  become  accustomed  to  it, 
there  is  seldom  any  trouble.  There  has  never  been 
any  poison  detected  in  the  plant,  although  very  care- 
ful analysis  has  been  made.  The  Division  of  Agos- 
tology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  D.  C,  is  now  taking  special  interest  in 
experiments  to  determine  what  can  be  planted  on 
drifting  sand  to  stop  the  drifting  and  to  be  valuable 
as  stock  feed.  If  you  will  write  to  Professor  J.  Lam- 
son  Scribner  he  will  send  you  his  publication  on  the 
subject,  and  possibly  furnish  you  seeds  for  an  experi- 
ment of  your  own  under  his  direction. 

Rusty  Grain. 

To  THE  Editor: — Early  in  October,  immediately 
after  the  first  heavy  rains,  the  ground  being  thor- 
dughly  sbake'd,  I  planted  my  winte^r  gf  ain.    It  came 
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up  thick  and  did  well  till  about  two  weeks  ago,  when 
I  noticed  small  yellow  spots  all  through  the  field.  I 
thought  the  four  weeks  of  dry  weather  we  had  after 
the  planting  was  the  cause  of  it,  but  lately  we  have 
had  plenty  of  rain  and  still  the  yellow  patches  are 
spreading,  and  I  fear  now  the  grain  will  all  die  out. 
— Rancher,  Clipper  Mills,  Butte  county. 

The  sample  of  grain  which  you  send  is  affected 
with  rust.  This  is  a  parasitic  disease  of  grain  and  is 
sometimes  quite  injurious.  It  thrives  best  with  a 
certain  combination  of  heat  and  moisture.  An  at- 
tack is  not  serious  at  this  season  of  the  year  because 
usually  the  temperature  is  too  low.  If  it  attacks 
grain  in  the  spring  it  sometimes  nearly  destroys  it. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  this 
disease,  because  the  value  of  a  crop  of  grain  or  hay 
is  too  small  to  warrant  the  use  of  fungicides.  The 
probability  is  that  your  grain  will  recover  from  the 
attack  at  this  time  of  the  year,  if  it  has  not  already 
done  so.  If  it  does  not  recover  there  is  no  recourse 
but  resowing.  Fortunately,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  disease  is  usually  of  little  account  during  the  win- 
ter season. 

Root  Knot  or  Crown  Gall. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do 
with  my  peach  trees  that  are  beginning  to  be 
affected  with  crown  gall  or  root  knot  ? — Reader, 
Sunnyvale. 

This  subject  has  been  very  fully  discussed  in  our 
columLs,  but  as  there  are  many  new  readers  in  our 
circle  and  as  the  time  is  present  for  the  work  we  re- 
peat the  advice:  Remove  the  knots  with  a  hatchet 
or  chisel  and  mallet  and  paint  the  wound  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  or  use  a  paste  made  of  two  parts  of 
bluestone,  one  part  of  copperas  and  three  parts  of 
lime,  crushing  and  using  enough  water  to  form  a 
paste.  The  use  of  this  usually  stops  the  diseased 
growth  at  that  point.  In  case  all  may  not  have  it 
handy  we  give  again  the  recipe  for  the  Bordeaux 
mixture: 

Lime,  four  pounds;  bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper), 
four  pounds;  water,  forty  gallons.  Use  part  of  the 
water  to  slake  the  lime  and  dissolve  the  bluestone, 
which  should  be  done  in  separate  vessels.  If  put  into 
a  bag  and  suspended  near  the  surface  of  the  water  it 
will  dissolve  more  readily,  or  hot  water  may  be  used 
in  making  the  solution.  Both  should  be  cold  when 
mixed,  and  the  resultant  mixture  will  be  a  beautiful 
blue  wash.  If  mixed  hot  a  black  compound  (copper 
oxide)  is  produced,  which  reduces  the  value  of  the 
wash.  After  thorough  mixing  of  the  solutions  water 
should  be  added  to  bring  the  bulk  up  to  forty  gal- 
lons. 

I^oots  for  Winter  Feeding. 

To  THE  Editor: — What  kind  of  roots  can  be  grown 
at  this  time  of  year  for  hog  feed,  and  what  kind  will 
mature  in  the  shortest  time?  What  grass  will  make 
the  earliest  hay?— Rancher,  Visalia. 

If  you  have  a  light,  warm,  well-drained  soil  and  the 
location  is  not  too  frosty  you  can  get  a  good  growth 
of  Mangel  Wurzels  or  Golden  Tankard  beets  by  sow- 
ing the  seed  at  once.  It  will,  however,  be  towards 
spring  before  the  beets  will  be  of  satisfactory  size  for 
feeding.  In  order  to  get  good  large  beets  for  winter 
feeding  the  seed  should  be  sown  on  moist  land  and 
previous  to  June  or  July.  This  will  g've  the  beets  a 
chance  to  make  good  size  during  the  warm  months  of 
the  autumn  and  then  they  can  stand  in  the  fall  until 
desired  for  use,  for  such  frosts  as  we  usually  have  in 
California  do  not  injure  them  for  feeding  purposes. 
We  know  nothing  that  would  be  quicker  than  the 
beet  sown  now,  but,  as  said  above,  they  will  not  grow 
fast  during  the  cool  weather.  The  earliest  grain  for 
hay  would  undoubtedly  be  barley. 

Eucalyptus  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Oq  a  very  sandy  and  sunny  ex- 
posure I  planted  about  280  blue  and  red  gum  trees 
within  the  two  past  years,  and  I  now  have  130  of  the 
most  beautiful  trees,  some  of  them  now  10  feet  high. 
All  this  comes  from  reading  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  How  can  I  raise  eucalyptus  trees  from  the 
seed? — Keader,  Fowler. 

You  ought  to  have  secured  a  larger  stand  of  trees. 
If  good  trees  are  planted  right,  and  perhaps  given  a 
little  water  the  first  year,  if  the  soil  is  very  loose, 
there  ought  not  to  have  been  so  many  lost.  It  is 
quite  a  little  knack  to  grow  seedlings  of  forest  trees, 
and  it  is  cheaper  for  many  to  buy  them  at  the  low 
rates  which  nurserymen  are  willing  to  take  for  them 
when  they  are  taken  small  in  the  boxes.  Those  who 
are  used  to  handling  small  seeds,  however,  or  are 
willing  to  experiment  until  they  gain  experience,  can 


grow  eucalyptus  seedlings  easily  enough.  Take 
boxes  about  4  or  5  inches  deep  and  fill  with  light 
loam  which  does  not  crack  or  bake,  scatter  the  seeds 
thinly  in  lines  about  4  inches  apart  and  cover  lightly 
by  sifting  sand  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  box. 
Keep  out  of  the  direct  sun  and  still  where  warmth 
will  be  retained  in  the  soil,  and  water  with  a  fine 
hose  so  that  the  surface  shall  not  become  dry.  After 
the  plants  appear  be  careful  about  over  watering, 
for  fear  of  their  damping  off.  They  can  grow  in  the 
boxes  until  a  foot  high,  and  should  then  be  planted 
out. 

To  Graft  or  Plant  Anew. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  some  young  prune  trees  on 
peach  root  and  I  want  to  change  them  to  peaches  by 
grafting.  Can  I  cut  them  off  close  to  the  ground  so 
as  to  graft  into  the  peach  stock?  They  are  about 
three  inches  in  diameter.  Can  I  grow  a  successful 
tree  this  way,  or  is  it  better  to  pull  them  up? 

Is  brome  grass  all  that  it  is  claimed  to  be  in  your 
advertising  columns?  Can  the  seed  be  procured  from 
seedmen  in  this  state? — Subscriber,  Winters. 

Do  not  for  a  moment  think  of  going  back  to  the 
peach  stock.  Graft  into  the  prune  wood  above  the 
fork  or  snake  them  all  out  and  put  in  good  strong 
yearling  peach  trees.  This  last  is  the  best  way  from 
all  points  of  view — unless  you  are  a  very  good 
grafter  and  rather  enjoy  having  lots  of  trouble  to 
secure  good  uniform  trees. 

Hungarian  brome  grass  is  one  of  the  very  best 
grasses  ever  introduced  for  good  fall  and  winter 
growth  and  to  hold  life  in  the  root  through  the  sum- 
mer in  moderately  dry  land.  Some  places  are,  how- 
ever, too  dry  for  it,  or  for  any  other  grass  for  that 
matter. 

Sick  Cherry  and  Grape  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — What  shall  I  do  with  a  cherry 
tree  that  leaves  out  all  right  in  the  spring  and  then 
the  leaves  turn  red  and  shrivel  up  and  drop  off  ? 
Will  cuttings  from  diseased  vines  be  effected  with  the 
disease  when  grown  ?  Will  it  pay  to  plant  them  ? — 
Campbells. 

Your  cherry  is  probably  standing  in  a  place  where 
the  water  gathers  in  the  winter,  causing  loss  of  root 
hairs.  There  may  be  no  sign  of  standing  water  on 
the  surface,  but  the  soil  below  may  be  saturated. 
Dig  a  hole  beside  the  tree  after  you  have  your  heavy 
winter  rains  and  see  if  the  soil  is  not  mud.  If  the 
water  was  longer  retained  the  tree  would  die  from 
"sour  sap."  In  the  case  you  describe  the  injury 
may  be  only  partial,  so  that  the  tree  may  recover. 
The  remedy  is  an  underdrain  so  placed  as  to  draw  off 
surplus  water  from  this  particular  spot.  As  to  cut- 
tings from  diseased  vines  they  may  carry  the  disease 
or  they  may  not;  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  In  any  case  such  cuttings  are  likely  to  be 
weak  and  should  not  be  used. 

Pickling  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  give  formula  for  pickling 
olives.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  will  be  highly 
appreciated. — Constant  Reader,  San  Jose. 

Pickling  olives  is  a  matter  which  requires  the  most 
careful  attention  and  the  exercise  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servation and  correct  judgment.  No  fixed  recipe  or 
formula  can  be  satisfactory;  one  must  master  the 
principles  and  modify  methods  to  suit  varying  condi- 
tions. We  have  already  published  pages  of  the  most 
detailed  information  on  the  subject  to  which  readers 
who  keep  their  papers  on  file  can  readily  refer  by 
keeping  the  half-yearly  indexes.  Those  who  have 
not  preserved  the  information  should  apply  to  the 
University  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley,  for  their 
pamphlets,  which  cover  the  whole  subject. 

Feed  and  Milk  Fat. 

To  THE  Editor: — Can  the  per  cent  of  cream  be  m- 
creased  by  better  feeding?  Please  answer  through 
the  columns  of  paper. — Subscriber,  Napa. 

Yes,  so  long  as  the  cow,  through  lack  of  sufiBcient 
or  sufiBciently  nutrituous  food,  is  below  her  normal  or 
natural  ability  to  secrete  butter  fat  in  the  milk.  As 
soon  as  she  reaches  that  she  cannot  increase  her  fat 
percentage,  but  she  may  increase  her  total  yield  of 
milk  until  she  reaches  her  limit  in  that  direction. 

Scale  on  Peach  Trees. 

To  THE  Editor: — Please  send  me  a  good  recipe  to 
destroy  scale  on  peach  trees,  and  when  is  the  proper 
time  to  spray  them  ? — Old  Subscriber,  Campbell. 

We  cannot  answer  without  knowing  what  scale 


you  have.  If  it  is  the  San  Jose  scale  use  the  lime, 
salt  and  sulphur  wash.  If  you  have  the  black  scale 
that  is  of  little  account,  but  good  work  with  the  win- 
ter strength  of  the  distillate  or  kerosene  emulsion  is 
the  best  you  can  do.  Always  send  a  specimen  when 
you  are  not  sure  of  the  name  of  the  insect  for  which 
you  wish  a  prescription. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endinif 
December  16,  1901. 

Alezanper  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Cool  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  and  kill- 
ingf  frosts  have  occurred  in  all  sections.  No  rain  has 
fallen.  Northerly  winds  and  sunshine  havedried  out  the 
ground  in  places  where  the  late  rainfall  was  heavy,  and 
farmers  have  resumed  plowing  and  seeding.  Grain  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  is  too  far  advanced  to  be  dam- 
aged by  frost.  Green  feed  is  still  abundant,  and  stock 
are  in  good  condition.  Tender  vegetables  were  damaged 
by  frost  in  some  places.  The  cool  weather  has  been 
beneficial  in  checking  premature  budding  of  fruit  trees, 
and  orchards  and  vineyards  are  in  good  condition.  The 
rainfall  at  this  date  is  somewhat  less  than  the  average, 
and  more  rain  is  needed  soon  in  some  sections. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Unusually  cold  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week, 
and  killing  frosts  have  been  frequent  in  nearly  all  sec- 
tions. Minimum  temperatures  are  reported  as  follows: 
Healdsburg  28°,  Hollister  22°,  Peachland  26°,  Upper  Lake 
26°.  Garden  vegetables  were  killed  in  some  places,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  Obispo  oranges  and  lemons  in 
exposed  places  were  damaged.  Grain  and  green  feed 
were  not  injured  and  are  in  good  condition.  Plowing 
and  seeding  are  progressing,  but  more  rain  is  needed  in 
the  southern  counties  before  this  work  can  be  completed. 
The  cold  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  orchards  and 
vineyards.    Tree  and  vine  pruning  are  in  progress. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  generally  clear 
and  cold,  and  several  killing  frosts  have  occurred  in  all 
sections.  At  Bakersfield  on  the  11th  there  was  a  trace 
of  rain,  followed  by  a  light  fall  of  hail  and  snow.  The 
minimum  temperature  for  four  days  at  Visalia  was  22°, 
and  many  places  through  the  valley  report  minimum 
temperatures  of  from  24*  to  30°.  Ample  warnings  had 
been  given,  and  citrus  fruits  and  young  orange  trees 
were  not  seriously  injured  in  orchards  where  smudging 
was  resorted  to.  Grain  and  feed  continue  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  have  not  been  damaged  by  frost,  although 
growth  has  been  somewhat  retarded.  In  some  of  the 
southern  districts  the  rainfall  has  been  insufScient,  and 
plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  slowly,  but  in  other 
sections  this  work  is  being  done  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Orchardists  and  vineyardists  are  pruning. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Clear  and  cold  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week, 
and  killing  frosts  have  occurred  in  many  places.  Tem- 
peratures as  low  as  20°  are  reported  in  some  sections. 
Oranges  have  undoubtedly  been  damaged,  but  to  what 
extent  is  not  yet  known.  Ample  warnings  were  given, 
and  smudging  and  fire-baskets  did  excellent  service. 
The  orange  crop  is  reported  as  ripening  rapidly,  and 
picking  and  shipping  are  in  progress.  Young  citrus 
trees  and  tender  vines  and  vegetables  were  injured  by  the 
frost.  Light  rain  fell  in  some  sections  on  the  11th. 
Grain  and  feed  are  in  good  condition,  but  need  rain. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  slowly,  owing  to 
lack  of  rain. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  December  18,  1901,  are  from  ofiBcial  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Contributions  Acknowledged. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  desires  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  following  contributions  to  the  relief 
of  the  widow  whose  situation  was  so  pathetically 
described  in  the  article  "The  White  Slave"  on  page 


334  of  our  issue  of  Nov.  23: 

A.  Block,  Santa  Clara  $10.00 

Cash,  Menlo  Park   2.00 

John  J.  Booth,  Haywards   5.00 

Judge  Hurlburt,  San  Jose   1.00 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Worthen,  San  Jose   50 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Woodhams,  San  Jose   5.00 

R.  Husted,  San  Jose   25 

Mrs.  J.  Bennett,  San  Jose . .    50 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


At  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show. 

To  THE  Editor: — That  the  International  Fat  Stock 
Show  at  Chicago,  the  first  week  in  December,  was 
"  immense  "  and  has  "  made  history"  everyone  who 
saw  it  will  admit.  Crowds  of  live  stock  men  just 
poured  into  Chicago,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about 
250,000  people  attended  the  show.  The  numerous 
hotels  of  Chicago  were  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and 
even  the  stores  did  a  business  far  greater  than  they 
had  expected.  These  men  had  such  "pockets  of 
money  "  as  to  surprise  the  Chicago  people,  and  they 
even  went  into  the  Board  of  Trade  and  gave  grain 
prices  such  a  "  boost "  upward  as  to  surprise  the 
whole  country;  and,  best  of  all,  when  it  was  thought 
these  men  were  going  in  still  heavier,  and  the  regu- 
lar trader  figured  on  unloading,  these  men  went  to 
their  brokers,  got  their  money  and  went  home. 

The  meetings  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion and  the  numerous  breeders'  organizations, 
representing  nearly  all  the  different  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  made  the  visit  to  the  show 
doubly  interesting. 

The  large  delegations  of  students  from  the  differ- 
ent agricultural  colleges  were  an  indication  of  what 
these  institutions  are  doing  to  promote  interest  in 
matters  pertaining  to  live  stock.  These  students 
met  one  evening  and  organized  the  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Students  of  America.  The  purpose  of 
this  organization  is  to  unite  in  work  and  good  fellow- 
ship the  agricultural  students  of  this  country. 
Students  from  a  dozen  different  States  were  present 
and  several  very  interesting  addresses  were  given. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Love  joy  of  Roscoe,  111.,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing breeders  of  Berkshire  swine  in  this  country,  de- 
livered the  address  of  welcome. 

In  the  Students'  Judging  contest  the  Iowa  students 
carried  off  first  prize. 

Of  draft  horses  in  harness,  the  six  six-horse  teams 
entered  by  the  different  packing  houses  aroused 
great  interest  in  the  large,  enthusiastic  crowd  along 
the  avenue  where  they  were  driven  when  being 
judged.  Each  team  was  fitted  with  as  pretty  and 
becoming  harness  as  could  be  had,  and  drawing  a 
neat  wagon,  as  bright  and  well  finished  in  every  re- 
spect as  anyone  ever  saw.  The  critical  task  of  judg- 
ing these  was  placed  upon  Prof.  Curtiss  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College.  The  Clydesdales  recently  im- 
ported from  Scotland,  for  Nelson,  Morris  &  Co.,  won 
first  premium.  For  these  it  was  said  that  $6000 
was  paid.  The  same  parties  also  won  the  second 
prize. 

About  300  head  of  pure-bred  cattle  of  the  beef 
breeds  were  auctioned  off  at  the  sales  pavilion,  gen- 
erally at  very  satisfactory  prices.  The  highest  price 
reached  by  an  Angus  was  $1350;  Galloway,  $2000; 
Hereford,  $4500,  and  Shorthorn,  $6000. 

A  California  Buyer. — Most  of  these  went  to 
breeders  in  the  corn  States.  California,  however, 
had  one  gentleman  who  understands  the  value  of 
what  was  to  he  offered  here.  This  was  Ellis  C.  John- 
son of  Staten  Island,  San  Joaqum  county.  He  pur- 
chased some  of  the  best  bred  stock  offered,  and  they 
will  form  an  excellent  foundation  for  a  first-class 
herd.  Some  of  this  stock  ought  some  day  to  come 
back  and  win  some  of  the  best  prizes  offered.  Cali- 
fornia ought  to,  and  can,  capture  these  prizes  if  she 
only  will.  Her  alfalfa  is  a  greater  plant  to  build  up 
beef  animals  than  anything  they  have  in  the  corn 
States;  and  after  an  animal  is  properly  built  up  it  is 
a  comparatively  small  matter  to  put  on  the  fat. 
Corn  will  put  on  the  fat.  Californians  can  get  ahead 
of  the  corn  States  in  this  matter  if  they  will  try  to 
at  all.  Mr.  Johnson  has  done  a  great  deal  for  his 
State  and  his  efforts  ought  to  be  appreciated.  He 
expects  to  take  with  him  three  carloads  of  pure  bred 
Shorthorns  to  the  Golden  State. 

Carload  Lots. — There  were  about  300  carload 
lots  of  fat  stock.  Grand  championship  was  won  by 
Texas  Herefords,  which  were  fed  by  Mr.  Black  of 
Lyndon,  Ohio.  They  were  sold  at  public  auction  and 
brought  12  cents  per  pound. 

The  Entries. — There  was  a  total  of  491  exhibits 
and  2902  entries — 1065  entries  being  of  cattle,  372  of 
horses,  806  of  sheep  and  575  of  swine.  No  dairy,  but 
some  dual-purpose  cattle  were  shown. 

College  Exhibits.  —  The  agricultural  colleges 
head  fifteen  exhibits,  all  very  instructive  and  inter- 
esting. The  facts  are  that  people  as  yet  have  really 
no  idea  of  the  great  work  these  stations  and  colleges 
are  doing,  and  it  is  an  excellent  idea  for  these  to  get 
together  and  compete  with  one  another  a  little,  so 
that  people  may  see  readily  what  is  being  done  at  the 
different  stations.  It  also  enables  one  to  better  un- 
derstand the  work  when  one  reads  about  it  af- 
terwards in  bulletins  and  reports.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  work  of  the  Illinois  station  in  breeding  corn.  It 
showed  just  how,  by  selection  and  breeding,  one  may 
increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of  oil  and  protein  in 
corn,  and  thus  increase  or  decrease  the  feeding  value 
of  it  or  its  value  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Five 
years  ago  scarcely  anything  definite  was  known 
about  this;  now  it  is  getting  to  be  a  study  by  itself, 


and  will  give  special  work  to  men  specially  fitted 
for  it. 

The  Championship. — The  grand  champion  of  the 
show  last  year  was  the  Angus  steer  Advance  ;  this 
year  it  was  a  pure-bred  Hereford  yearling  steer. 
Wood's  Principal,  weighing  1645  pounds  and  owned 
by  George  P.  Henry  of  Goodenow,  111.  The  second 
premium  was  awarded  to  the  Angus  heifer  Empress 
Damask,  owned  by  Collins  Dysart  of  Nachusa,  III. ; 
the  third  premium  was  awarded  to  the  Angus  steer 
Tip  Top,  owned  by  S.  Bradfute  &  Son  of  Cedarville, 
Ohio. 

James  Peter  of  England  placed  the  awards  on 
these  cattle  and  said  that  he  had  never  seen  three 
better  beef  animals. 

The  champion  steer  was  sold  at  auction  Dec.  4  to 
S.  M.  Swenson  of  New  York  for  50  cents  a  pound, 
live  weight.  S.  M.  Swenson  «fe  Sons  are  bankers  at 
15  Wall  street,  and  the  roasts  and  steaks  from 
Wood's  Principal  will  be  sent  out  as  Christmas  meat 
to  their  personal  friends.  Correspondent. 

Chicago,  Dec.  7. 


Statistics  of  Live  Stock. 

At  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  Association,  held  in  Chicago  last  week,  a  paper 
entitled  "  The  Live  Stock  Census  of  1900"  was  read 
by  Le  Grande  Powers,  chief  of  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  of  the  Census  Office.  Among  other  things 
Mr.  Powers  said  that  for  the  first  time  the  census  of 
the  United  States  has  attempted  a  complete  enumer- 
ation of  the  domestic  animals  of  the  country.  Since 
1850  the  Government  had  collected  statistics  of  the 
animals  on  farms,  but  no  census  had  ever  been  taken 
of  the  domestic  animals  not  on  farms  or  ranges  ;  that 
is,  the  animals  in  cities  and  towns  and  those  pos- 
sessed by  small  householders  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  but  not  living  upon  farms.  There  were 
in  the  country  on  June  1,  1900,  including  those  on  and 
off  farms,  18,172,914  dairy  cows;  11,686,829  other 
cows,  kept  mainly  for  breeding  purposes  ;  15,641,480 
calves  or  neat  cattle  under  one  year  ;  7,041,643  steers 
one  and  under  two  years  ;  5,227.378  steers  two  and 
less  than  three  years  ;  3,141,722  steers  three  years 
and  over  ;  1,337,277  bulls  one  year  and  over  ;  7,273,731 
heifers  one  year  and  less  than  two,  making  a  total  of 
neat  cattle  in  the  United  States,  June  1,  1900,  of 
69,522,734.  At  the  same  time  there  were  18.532,137 
work  horses  two  years  old  and  over  ;  1,359,652  colts 
less  than  one  year  of  age,  and  1,473.461  colts  one 
year  and  under  two,  a  total  of  21,365,250  horses. 
There  were  2,912,958  work  mules  over  two  years  of 
ase  ;  -255,166  mule  colts  less  than  one  year  old,  and 
291.458  mule  colts  one  year  and  over,  a  total  of 
3,459,682  mules.  There  were  also  119,992  asses  and 
burros.  Of  sheep  one  year  and  older  there  were 
32,056,129  ewes  and  8,060,124  rams  and  wethers,  a 
total  of  40,116.263  wool-bearing  sheep.  There  were 
also  21,529,062  lambs  under  one  year,  making  a  grand 
total  of  sheep  of  61.645  325.  There  were  in  the  coun- 
try a  total  of  64,615,363  swine  and  1,893,491  goats. 
The  sheep  on  farms  and  ranges  constituted  more 
than  99.6%  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  country.  The 
number  of  wool-bearing  sheep  in  the  United  States 
in  the  last  decade  increased  from  35,935,364  to 
39,936,663,  a  gain  of  11.1%.  This  gain  was  confined 
to  one  of  the  five  grand  divisions  of  States  and  Terri- 
tories, the  Western.  In  the  North  Atlantic  the  per- 
centage of  decrease  was  38.9 ;  the  North  Central, 
18.3  ;  the  South  Atlantic,  27.4,  and  the  South  Central, 
46,  while  the  gain  in  the  Western  was  104.1.  On  the 
ranges  sheep  husbandry  is  still  a  leading  industry, 
and  in  the  Western  States  we  find  the  number  of 
wool-bearing  sheep  increasing  in  ten  years  from 
10,806,990  to  22,211,325.  This  increase  is  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  ranges,  and  represents  in  these 
States  the  substitution  of  over  11,000,000  sheep  for 
their  equivalent  in  cattle  on  the  public  domain. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Milk  Fever  Precautions  Make  Fleshy  Cows  Safe. 

To  THE  Editor: — With  the  prospects  of  an  early 
season  for  grass,  the  time  of  year  in  which  milk  fever 
in  cows  is  prevalent  is  also  approaching.  There 
were  several  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  last  spring,  and  in  the  last  one  on  the 
subject,  if  I  remember  rightly,  we  were  promised 
another  by  the  same  writer  on  the  means  of  preven- 
tion, which,  if  it  appeared  at  all,  escaped  my  notice. 
[We  presume  the  writer  is  still  at  work  upon  it.]  On 
the  strength  of  that  promise  I  refrained  from  writ- 
ing what  I  intend  saying  now  in  regard  to  my  method 
of  prevention,  vrtiich,  however,  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  me  through  your  columns  some  twenty-five 
years  ago — so  long  ago  that  the  older  part  of  your 
readers  may  have  forgotten  all  about  it,  while  to  the 
younger  portion  it  may  prove  to  be  something  worth 
knowing.  Then,  an  occasional  repetition  of  a  good 
thing  serves  as  a  reminder  of  things  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten which  necessity  does  not  call  upon  one  to  put 
in,to  regular  practice,  and  it  is  better  to  be  reminded 


!  in  that  way  of  something  one  already  knows,  or  used 
to  know,  than  to  be  reminded  of  it  by  seeing  one's 
best  milch  cow  lying  dead. 

Everybody  who  has  to  do  with  the  management  of 
a  dairy  of  cows  is  supposed  to  know  that  the  best 
are  taken  by  this,  to  many  dairymen,  much  dreaded 
disease.  That  the  method  I  use  for  its  prevention  is 
a  successful  one  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  I  have  not 
had  a  case  of  milk  fever  in  my  own  herd  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  then  only  a  slight  attack  in  a  ten- 
;  year-old  cow  that  had  recovered  from  an  attack  in 
the  preceeding  year. 

Preparatory  Treatment. — My  regular  treatment 
for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more  has  been  to  give 
a  cow  that  is  over  five  years  old  a  dose  of  one  and 
one-half  to  two  pounds  of  Epsom  salts,  two  ounces 
!  ground  ginger  and  one  and  one-half  to  two  ounces 
j  saltpeter,  when  I  think  she  is  within  two  or  three 
days  of  calving,  and,  if  I  think  necessary,  repeat  the 
dose  within  a  few  hours  after  calving,  a  safe  thing  to 
do  in  any  case. 

Meanwhile  the  cow  is  given  a  roomy  box  stall  to 
avoid  exposures  to  either  heat  or  cold,  and  above  all 
drafts  of  cold  air  in  the  building,  is  fed  a  moderate 
;  allowance  of  bran  and  oilcake  and  any  good  hay,  ex- 
cepting barley  hay,  which  should  not  be  used  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  unless  it  has  been  cut  when  young 
and  quite  green,  but  when  cut  in  that  state  and  well 
cured  is  as  good  hay  for  cows  as  any  other  grain  hay. 
I  may  add  that  the  salts  should  be  given  with  not 
less  than  four  to  six  quarts  of  water.    One  occasion- 
I  ally  sees  veterinary  surgeons  recommending  salts  to 
j  be  given  in  one  or  two  quarts  of  water,  which  I  sup- 
j  pose  to  mean  as  little  water  as  can  be  used  in  dis- 
solving the  same.    This  I  look  upon  as  a  mistake,  for 
two  reasons,  viz.:  that  both  salts  and  saltpeter  be- 
j  ing  very  bitter  to  the  taste,  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  not  only  makes  the  draft  less  bitter  but  adds 
to  its  effectiveness  as  a  medicine.    I  would  also  say 
that  in  giving  it  to  the  cow  do  not  hold  her  head  too 
1  high,  but  just  high  enough  for  the  liquid  to  run 
gently  down  the  throat  from  a  strong  bottle,  by 
keeping  the  head  as  low  as  possible.    There  is  less 
1  danger  that  any  of  the  liquid  will  get  into  the  wind- 
pipe.   Also  while  giving  it  keep  the  head  turned  a 
little  to  the  right,  as  is  natural  when  one  holds  the 
bottle  in  the  right  hand. 

Some  may  think  that  there  is  too  much  trouble  and 
too  many  small  matters  to  attend  to  in  following  the 
directions  given  for  the  prevention  of  milk  fever,  but 
they  should  not  forget  that  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  cattle,  especially  dairy  cattle,  depends 
largely  on  looking  after  the  small  things,  whether  it 
j  is  better  to  take  that  trouble,  which  really  is  not 
much,  and  save  the  life  of  a  cow  for  future  use  and 
profit,  or  to  have  the  satisfaction,  if  you  like,  of  hav- 
ing to  bury  her. 

j     Shorthorns  as  Milkers. — I  said  that  I  had  not 
!  had  a  case  of  milk  fever  in  my  herd  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  I  may  add  that  the  case  referred 
to  is  the  only  one  I  have  any  distinct  recollection  of 
for  another  dozen  or  more  years. 

Now  I  daresay  that  some  will  be  saying  your 
Shorthorns  are  such  poor  milkers  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  them  having  milk  fever  anyway. 

About  the  first  of  last  March  I  met  with  a  man 
who  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  told  me  that 
he  had  lost  three  cows,  and  a  near  neighbor  had  lost 
two,  all  having  died  of  milk  fever  in  the  space  of 
about  three  weeks  time.  They  had  thought  that  it 
was  too  early  in  the  season  and  that  the  grass  was 
not  far  enough  advanced,  consequently  the  unex- 
pected happened.  I  also  heard  of  others  who  had 
lost  cows  that  no  doubt  could  have  been  saved  had 
proper  precautions  been  taken  for  its  prevention.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  one  of  my  biggest  and  fat- 
test cows  was  due  to  calve.  I  treated  her  in  the 
usual  way  and  she  came  through  all  right,  and  for 
some  time  after  calving  she  gave  from  fifty-five  to 
sixty  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  She  calved  on  the  10th 
of  March,  is  in  calf  again  since  June  11th,  and  gave 
exactly  twenty  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day,  when  it 
was  weighed  about  a  week  ago,  and  is  fat  yet.  Since 
that  I  have  had  several  other  cows  calve,  varying  in 
age  from  four  years  up  to  fifteen  years,  that  have 
given  from  forty  to  fifty-five  pounds  of  milk  a  day 
each.  Two  daughters  of  the  above  named  cow,  now 
eight  years  old,  rank  among  the  best  of  them,  so 
[  that  there  is  something  in  the  principle  of  like  pro- 
I  ducing  like  in  milking  qualities,  as  well  as  meat.  As 
j  a  further  proof  of  this  I  may  state  that  from  the  dam 
of  the  above  named  eight -year -old  cow  I  once 
weighed  1503  pounds  of  milk  in  thirty  days,  May  10th 
to  June  9th,  inclusive,  1893,  and  in  turn  she  had  for 
great  grand  dam  a  white  cow  that  I  have  known  give 
seven  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  That  was  thirty  years 
ago,  and  this  particular  family  of  Bates  bred  Short- 
horns had  the  reputation  of  being  good  at  the  pail 
long  before  that  time. 

Fleshy  Cows  as  Milkers. — In  conclusion,  I  would 
say  do  not  be  afraid  to  have  a  fleshy  cow  in  the 
dairy;  if  she  is  a  good  milker  she  is  likely  to  be  all 
the  better  for  being  fat;  it  is  like  money  in  the  bank, 
something  to  draw  upon  when  the  time  of  need 
comes,  yet  there  are  some  people  who  profess  to 
have  a  great  dislike  to  dairy  cows  being  fat.  They 
ought  to  know  that  they  are  best  so,  when  they  can 
be  found,  and  probably  do  know  better,  for  I  venture 
to  say  that  nine  men  out  of  every  ten  would  buy  the 
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cows  they  found  in  best  condition  in  preference  to 
those  not  so  thrifty— the  tail  end  of  a  herd.  There 
may  be  a  little  more  risk  of  milk  fever  in  a  fat  cow, 
but  that  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  using  the 
proper  means  of  prevention. 

Robert  Ashbtjrner. 
Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  Dec.  5,  1901. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Ashburner  again. 
Since  he  moved  to  Sonoma  county  he  has  been  very 
quiet.  It  is  time  he  began  to  write  again,  for  the 
thin  cow  as  a  dairy  type  has  had  things  all  her  own 
way  for  some  time. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 

Fine  Poland-Chinas  for  Sessions  &  Co. 


To  THE  Editor:— We  have  just  sold  to  Sessions  & 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  at  a  good  round  figure,  five  of 
our  prize-winning  Poland-Chinas,  consisting  of  the 
boar  Chief  Perfection  4th  (whose  cut  we  send  you  by 
to-day's  mail)  and  sows  Best  of  1900,  Grand  Tecum- 
seh.  Satin  Tecumseh  and  Silky  Tecumseh. 

Chief  Perfection  4th  was  first  in  his  class  and 
sweepstakes  at  State  Fair,  1901,  and  can  be  fairly 
claimed  to  be  the  greatest  show  boar  ever  brought 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  is  a  close  descendant  of 
Chief  Perfection  2r],  for  whom  $1500  was  paid  for  half 


interest,  and  of  Look  Me  Over,  who  sold  for  $4500. 

The  sows  are  sired  by  our  great  breeding  boar, 
Tecumseh  Perfection,  who  has  won  first  in  class  at 
State  Fair  three  years  in  succession  and  in  1899.  He 
is  sired  by  the  greatest  Poland-China  boar  that  ever 
lived,  Chief  Tecumseh  2d,  for  whom  $5000  was  re- 
fused. In  the  four  sows  Sessions  &  Co.  secured  they 
have  four  as  grandly  bred  sows  as  can  be  secured. 
We  sold  these  hogs  only  on  account  of  wishing  to  dis- 
pose of  our  entire  herd. 

We  have  received  good  returns  from  our  small  ad- 
vertisement in  your  paper,  and  we  earnestly  wish  a 
happy  and  prosperous  New  Year  for  your  paper. 

S.  P.  LiNDGREN  &  Sons. 

Kingsburg,  Fresno  county. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Almond  in  California. 

By  Mr.  Alden  Anderson  of  Suisun  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  botanist  the  almond 
has  been  classified  as  a  fruit  and  the  tree  a  native  of 
southern  Asia.  Its  propagation  has  been  extended, 
however,  and  it  is  now  extensively  raised  in  all 
countries  near  or  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
sea  in  Europe.  After  crossing  the  Atlantic  a  broad 
leap  is  made,  and  the  only  place  in  North  America 
where  it  is  raised  in  commercial  quantities,  outside 
of  a  few  in  Arizona,  is  California.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  it  favors  a  temperate  climate  and  im- 
munity from  killing  frosts. 

Historical. — The  first  planting  of  almonds  in  this 
State  was  generally  for  ornamental  purposes  or, 
perhaps,  a  few  trees  for  variety  in  the  family  or- 
chard. One  of  the  first  in  California  to  recognize  its 
commercial  value  was  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch,  then  of 
Suisun,  who  became  interested  from  observing  the 
fruit  of  a  few  trees  in  his  own  and  his  neighbors' 
dooryards. 

This  first  planting  consisted  of  200  trees  of  an  im- 
ported variety — the  Languedoc — as  were  the  first 
plantings  generally,  oo  his  home  place  in  Suisun 
valley  in  1872;  and,  as  indicative  of  the  probable  life 
of  an  almond  tree  in  California,  it  is  interesting  to 
state  here  t.a  at  the  most  of  these  trees  are  yet  living 
and  bearing  as  well  now  as  at  any  time^since  attain- 
ing bearing  age. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  output  of  this 


orchard,  Mr.  Hatch  went  to  experimenting,  and  sev- 
eral years  after  it  is  of  record  that  he  had  on  ex- 
hibition at  one  time  193  different  varieties  of  almonds. 
From  all  these  he  gradually  eliminated  the  poorer 
ones  until  he  had  left  six  or  seven  varieties,  which 
were  eventually  reduced  to  three  varieties  consisting 
of  the  Nonpareil,  I  X  L  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  These 
he  proceeded  to  extensively  plant  himself  in  various 
parts  of  the  State;  and  as  the  subject  attracted 
more  and  more  attention,  and  he  becoming  recog- 
nized as  an  authority,  it  was  but  natural  that  his 
varieties  were  mostly  planted.  To  the  above 
enumerated  was  soon  added  another  variety  for 
general  planting  that  has  made  its  way  by  sheer 
force  of  merit.  This  was  the  Drake  Seedling,  first 
raised  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Drake  in  Suisun  valley,  and  from 
a  tree  that  was  a  sport  from  the  roots  of  a  nectarine 
tree. 

Although  it  would  now  be  possible  to  get  together 
at  least  fifty  different  varieties  of  almonds  during  the 
harvesting  season  in  California  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, some  of  them  having  much  merit,  the  above 
named  form  the  bulk  of  the  almonds  planted  in  or 
shipped  from  California  at  the  present  time.  From 
this  list,  for  planting  purposes,  can  be  eliminated  the 
Languedoc,  which  is  now  seldom  if  ever  planted. 

Best  Varieties. — Which  of  these  varieties  are  the 
best  to  plant  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
correctly  without  knowing  the  location,  climatic  con 
ditlons,  etc.,  of  the  intended  orchard.  Some  varie- 
ties do  better  in  one  district  than  they  do  in  another, 
and  some  will  do  well  in  one  district  and  be  a  rank 
failure  in  all  respects  in  an- 
other. 

The  two  most  popular  va- 
rieties, generally  speaking, 
both  with  the  trade  and  the 
producer  at  present,  are  the 
Nonpareil  and  the  Drake 
Seedling.  It  would  not  be 
advisable,  however,  no  mat- 
ter how  sure  we  were  that 
the  particular  variety  we 
favored  matured  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  chosen  location 
to  plant  solid  blocks  of  any 
one  variety  of  almonds.  Too 
little  attention  has  been 
paid  thus  far  by  the  plant- 
ers of  almond  orchards  to 
the  matter  of  cross-pollina- 
tion, so  as  to  have  mutually 
fertile  varieties,  which  bloom 
at  the  same  time,  planted 
near  together.  To  this  fact 
can  be  traced  most  of  the 
failures  in  this  branch  of  orchard  work.  In  most 
almonds  there  is  a  tendency  to  self-sterility,  the 
tendency  varying.  Like  the  matter  of  selecting 
varieties,  no  exact  rule  can  be  laid  down;  but  this 
much  can  be  said,  that  no  almond  orchard  so  far  has 
been  a  success  that  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
cross-pollination,  either  by  proximity  or  through  the 
medium  of  bees  or  other  insects.  When  the  orchard 
is  a  large  one,  bees  and  insects  cannot  perform  the 
necessary  work,  and  proximity  is  the  only  remedy. 
What  varieties  should  be  planted  in  proximity  for 
this  purpose  cannot  well  be  given,  as  different  kinds 
blossom  at  different  comparative  times  in  the  several 
districts,  and  some  varieties  partake  so  much  of  the 
nature  of  others  as  to  be  entirely  useless  for  this 
purpose.  Experiment  and  observation  are  the  only 
recourse. 

Location  and  Soil. — As  regards  location,  the  best 
site  for  an  almond  orchard  is  on  the  first  raise  of 
land  or  lower  slopes  of  the  foothills,  if  the  soil  be  of 
the  proper  kind.  Such  locations  are  generally  the 
most  immune  from  killing  frosts. 

The  soil  should  be  a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  and 
the  almond  will  do  well  in  much  drier  soil  than  any 
other  fruit.  The  chosen  varieties  of  nuts  should  be 
worked  onto  the  bitter  almond  stock  in  the  nursery. 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  should  be  planted  at  least 
24  feet  apart  and  be  pruned  or  cut  back  the  first 
two  years.  After  this  a  yearly  thinning  out  and  re- 
moval of  superfluous  wood  and  suckers  is  sufficient. 

Harvesting. — The  harvesting  of  almonds  should 
commence  as  soon  as  the  outer  covering  bursts 
enough  to  disclose  the  almond.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  almonds,  after  hulling,  are 
fully  and  carefully  dried.  When  ready  to  be  put  on 
the  market  they  should  be  carefully  bleached.  They 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  for 
more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  according 
to  the  bleacher  arrangements.  Many  almonds  are 
ruined  by  overbleaching,  and,  as  this  process  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary  except  as  a  matter  of  appear- 
ance, it  is  to  be  hoped  some  other  way  of  brightening 
them  will  be  discovered  and  adopted.  It  would  be 
better  if  the  system  could  once  be  well  inaugurated 
of  taking  the  almonds  from  the  trees'to  cracking  ma- 
chines, and  the  kernels  or  meats  alone  marketed.  It 
would  mean  much  to  the  industry.  Not  only  could 
they  be  harvested  cheaper,  but  much  more  satisfac- 
tion would  be  given  to  the  consumer.  The  demand 
would  be  increased,  and  no  further  complaint  would 
be  heard  of  rancid  nuts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  almonds  most  extensivel;y 
grown  at  present  were  originated  in  this  State. 


There  are  several  other  new  varieties,  partly  with- 
out names  at  present,  that  give  splendid  promise  of 
being  profitable  to  producers  and  acceptable  in  all 
respects  to  the  trade,  which  really  means  the  con- 
sumer. 

On  the  whole,  the  industry  yet  offers  good  induce- 
ment to  those  who  will  go  into  the  subject  intelli- 
gently and  exercise  care  in  selecting  the  location  of 
the  orchard  and  of  varieties,  also  the  planting  and 
caring  for  the  trees  in  the  orchard. 


Instances  of  Benefit  From  the  Use  of  Fertilizers. 

Mr.  G.  Cox  of  Florin,  who  keeps  close  track  of  all 
that  is  transpiring  in  his  district,  writes  to  the  Sac- 
ramento Bee  that  it  is  only  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  that  the  Florin  fruit  growers  have  given 
this  matter  any  close  attention.  However,  the  prac- 
tice of  moving  the  barn  to  get  away  from  the  manure 
heap,  is  not  quite  so  common  as  formerly. 

The  following  data  gathered  in  this  immediate  vi- 
cinity will  demonstrate  the  utility  of  using  fertilizers 
in  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits  especially: 

For  Strawberries. — Mr.  B.  planted  16,000  straw- 
berry plants.  He  did  not  use  any  fertilizer,  and  his 
profits  for  the  season  from  the  said  plants  did  not 
reach  $50. 

Mr.  C,  B's  neighbor,  planted  4000  plants  of  the 
same  variety,  using  bonemeal  fertilizer.  His  crop  of 
berries  was  twice  the  quantity  of  B's  crop,  and  he 
(Mr.  C.)  sold  also  $45  worth  of  plants.  Mr.  C.  gives 
the  fertilizer  credit  for  his  success  in  this  instance, 
and  has  used  fertilizer  ever  since. 

Mr.  D.  (Japanese)  purchased  2|  tons  of  bonemeal 
fertilizer  at  $20  per  ton,  and  put  it  onl  his  five-acre 
patch  of  Jessie  strawberries  with  the  following  re- 
sults: First  crop,  22J  tons;  second  crop,  15  tons; 
total,  37J  tons. 

Barnyard  Manure  and  Grapes. — A  small  ranch 
containing  five  acres  of  vineyard  had  been  worked  for 
two  years  by  two  different  parties  at  no  profit.  Mr. 
E.  (Japanese)  rented  this  place.  Not  being  financially 
able  to  buy  commercial  fertilizer  he  used  barnyard 
manure.  A  novel  spectacle  on  this  ranch  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  was  that  of  two  Japs  and  a  pole, 
with  a  sack  of  manure  hung  in  the  center,  going  to 
each  and  every  vine.  They  placed  the  manure  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good.  Result,  587  crates  of 
grapes  shipped,  and  four  tons  of  grapes  sold  at  $15 
per  ton  to  a  winery. 

On  another  small  ranch  Mr.  F.  (Japanese)  used 
commercial  fertilizers  and  stable  manure  and  realized 
over  $800  from  the  place,  while  a  former  renter,  who 
did  not  use  any  kind  of  fertilizer,  got  but  $90  for  his 
year's  work. 

I  believe  the  above  facts  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  at  least  to  show  the  benefits  accruing  from 
returning  to  the  soil  some  of  the  elements  necessary 
to  plant  life.   

The  Outlook  for  the  Prune  Industry. 

By  W.  H.  Aiken  ot  Wrights  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  prune  grower  of  twenty- 
five  years  experience  I  can  say  that  the  outlook  for 
the  prune  industry  is  good,  with  prospect  of  im- 
provement. 

Let  us  first  look  back  to  the  origin  of  the  industry 
in  Europe  and  trace  its  growth  and  development,  so 
as  to  better  understand  its  present  importance  and 
future  prospects. 

A  thousand  years  ago,  on  their  return  from  the 
Crusades,  the  Benedictine  monks  are  said  to  have 
brought  with  them  from  Turkey  or  Persia,  what  was 
then  known  as  a  date  plum,  and  planted  it  in  the 
garden  of  their  abbey  on  the  River  Lot,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Bordeaux,  Prance.  Fortunately  the  soil  and 
climate  at  that  place  were  well  adapted  to  the  suc- 
cessful growth  and  fruitage  of  the  tree,  and  fortu- 
nately, too,  no  other  people  of  that  time  were  as  in- 
terested and  skilled  in  the  care  and  culture  of  fruits 
and  flowers  as  the  monks. 

From  their  abbey  garden  the  trees  were  slowly 
transplanted  to  others,  until  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies fruit  gardens  have  dotted  the  hillsides  and 
valleys  of  that  part  of  Prance. 

True  to  its  origin  it  has  remained  a  garden  tree, 
for  there  are,  even  to-day,  no  orchards  in  a  com- 
mercial sense  in  Europe. 

The  fruit  became  known  in  trade  as  Prune  D'Ente, 
or  Agen,  the  prune  of  comnierce,  and  is  the  Cali- 
fornia French  prune. 

European  Methods. — The  European  methods  of 
growing,  curing  and  marketing  prunes  are  much  the 
same  as  they  have  been  for  centuries,  and  we  think 
we  have  little  to  learn  from  them  of  practical 
value. 

The  trees  are  grown  in  France,  upon  the  plum 
root,  in  light,  sandy,  porous  soils,  rich  in  lime,  but 
deficient  in  humus,  and  are  trained  high,  with  round 
tops,  so  as  to  let  the  sunshine  in  upon  the  ground  to 
mature  garden  and  field  crops. 

The  prunes,  when  ripe,  fall  to  the  ground  and  are 
picked  up  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  in  wet 
weather  every  day.  The  fruit  is  placed  on  trays 
without  dipping  or  grading  and  baked  in  ovens  with 
temperature  of  about  158°  F.  When  properly  cured 
or  baked,  the  prunes  are  offered  in  the  market  places 
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and  are  bought  by  prune  merchants,  as  usual,  at 
their  own  prices. 

The  prunes  are  graded,  processed,  boxed,  sacked, 
bottled  or  cured,  according  to  quality.  The  poorer 
grades  are  made  into  by-products,  or  distilled  into 
brandy,  without  loss.  This  economy  should  be  prac- 
ticed by  us.  In  1900  the  French  prune  crop  was 
about  100,000,000  pounds  and  was  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  4  cents  per  pound,  all  sizes,  with  little  com- 
petition from  California. 

The  German  prune  is  raised  in  Germany  for  home 
consumption. 

It  seems  that,  commercially,  the  baked  or  cured 
prune  is  not  held  in  as  high  esteem  in  Europe  as  for- 
merly, the  higher  classes  preferring  preserved, 
canned  and  bottled  fruits  and  leaving  the  prune  for 
the  middle  classes. 

This  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prune 
is  not  marketed,  as  a  rule,  in  a  neat,  clean,  attract- 
ive manner,  except  some  of  the  fine,  large  grades 
that  are  sold,  even  here,  at  high  prices. 

Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  prune  business 
in  this  country.  Some  of  our  rich  and  well-to-do 
families  live  upon  the  ripe  fruits  and  grapes  of  our 
orchards  and  vineyards  in  season,  and  out  of  season 
are  supplied  from  refrigerators,  and  are  not  suf- 
ficiently attracted  to  our  cured  fruits  to  purchase 
very  freely  of  them. 

The  Pacific  Northwest. — We  have  an  American 
competitor  in  the  markets  of  this  country,  worthy  of 
consideration  in  fixing  prices  on  California  prunes. 

The  States  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  have 
some  50,000  acres  planted  to  prunes,  2500  acres  to 
French  and  the  remainder  mainly  to  Italian  or  Fel- 
lenberg. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  these  States  are  not 
specially  adapted  to  the  successful  culture  and  fruit- 
age of  either  of  these  trees  and  our  enterprising 
neighbors  are  now  seeking  for  a  hardy  and  more  pro- 
lific prune  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  will  better  stand 
their  frost  and  rainfall. 

California. — The  outlook  for  all  Pacific  coast  in- 
dustries is  good,  with  prospect  of  future  development 
and  profit. 

The  American  invasion  of  the  Pacific  islands  and 
countries  will  establish  a  peaceful  commercial  su- 
premacy and  make  profitable  markets  for  our  sur- 
plus fruit  and  other  food  products. 

The  United  States  canal  will  enable  us  to  compete 
in  the  markets  of  Europe  and  carry  the  prune  war 
even  into  France. 

In  times  of  peace  and  practical  exclusion  from  the 


markets  of  the  world  the  California  prune  growers 
have  planted,  watered  and  cultivated,  and  have  in 
hand  to-day  one  of  the  greatest,  and  probably  the 
most  profitable  of  the  industries  of  the  State,  and 
one  that  is  capable  of  extension  and  improvement  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  for  prunes  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  increase  prune 
acreage  of  the  State  very  much,  till  all  these  things 
come  to  pass. 

The  prune  industry  of  California  is  only,  com- 
mercially, thirty  years  old,  and  has  experienced  the 
fate  of  other  industries  in  its  rewards  and  losses. 

Comparing  former  with  present  prices  some  may 
conclude  that  prune  growing  in  California  does  not 
pay  as  well  as  it  did  in  early  years,  and  complain  that 
they  cannot  get  more  than  one-half  the  prices  they 
formerly  did. 

We  must  not  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money 
we  now  receive  has  doubled  in  the  past  thirty  years. 
For  instance,  we  now  pay  for  clothes,  shoes,  sugar, 
kerosene,  tinware,  hardware,  and  furniture  for  our 
homes  and  steel  products  for  the  farms,  substantially 
only  one-half  what  we  paid  when  we  started  in  busi- 
ness some  thirty  years  ago. 

The  wages  of  labor,  however,  have  kept  up  to  a 
high  standard,  making  our  enterprise  profitable  at 
least  to  the  hired  man  who  has  proved  himself  worthy 
of  his  hire. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  Prunes. — The  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  ana- 
lyzed prunes  grown  in  France  and  Oregon,  and  the 
State  University  has  analyzed  the  prune  grown  in 
California,  so  that  I  am  able  to  submit  to  you  a  com- 
parative scientific  test  of  sugar  and  fruity  quality  in 
the  prunes  of  those  countries  : 

French  (Imported)  —  Number  per  pound,  50;  flesh, 
87.8%  ;  pits,  12.2%  ;  acid,  .56%;  sugar,  41  56%. 

French  (Oregon)— Number  per  pound,  128  ;  flesh,  78%  ; 
pits,  22%  ;  acid,  1.51%  ;  sugar,  35.15%. 

French  (California)— Number  per  pound,  45 ;  flesh, 
88%  ;  pits,  12%  ;  sugar,  55%. 

Italian  (Oregon)— Number  per  pound,  38;  flesh,  87.6%, 
pits,  12.4%;  acid,  1.51%;  sugar,  35.18%. 

The  California  prune,  though  raised  by  me  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains,  in  Santa  Cruz  county,  may  be 
considered  a  Santa  Clara  prune  in  quality,  as  the 
trade  pays  the  same  for  it.  The  record  shows  that 
the  California  prune  is  superior  to  any  other  in  sugar, 
which  is  the  standard  of  excellence,  indicating  rich 
fruity  quality,  and,  further,  that  the  French  and 


Italian  prunes  grown  in  Oregon  have  the  same  acid 
and  sugar. 

Californians,  don't  get  discouraged,  but  believing 
that  you  can  produce  the  best  prune  on  earth,  do  it 
bravely  and  well. 

Raise  and  sell  sound,  ripe,  well-cured  prunes  that 
will  command  full  value,  and  that  can  be  sold  by  the 
merchant  at  a  profit  and  eaten  by  the  consumer  with 
a  relish. 

Stand  up  for  your  State,  county,  home  and  busi- 
ness, and  make  your  product  a  luxury  and  necessity 
of  life,  thus  becoming  benefactors  of  yourselves  and 
mankind. 

Success  Against  the  Black  Scale. 

To  THE  Editor:— When  that  bright  and  active 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  Mr.  E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  was 
speaking  in  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  on  black 
scale,  I  was  desirous  of  adding  my  mite  of  experi- 
ence with  that  scale  on  peaches  and  P.  Barry  pears, 
for  it  seems  to  favor  that  pear  with  special  atten- 
tions. I  turned  loose  colonies  of  Rhizobuis  ventralis 
two  successive  seasons.  They  failed  to  multiply,  but 
the  black  scale  did  not.  In  the  fall  of  1900  I  sprayed 
with  kerosene  emulsion,  half  strength,  and  early  this 
year  with  full  strength,  using  the  twelve-fold  amount 
of  soap,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Woodworth  in  his 
University  bulletin. 

I  have  to  report  the  scale  as  entirely  routed  and 
my  trees  again  clean  and  vigorous.  There's  nothing 
very  new  about  this  perhaps,  but  I  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  realize  that  I  could,  with  such  comparative 
ease,  wipe  out  the  Lecanium  olese;  and  I  am  now 
pleased  to  recommend  the  remedy  with  confidence  to 
my  fellow  suflferers  who  still  are  overwhelmed  by 
untold  millions  of  these  repulsive  foes. 

Carmel  Valley,  Monterey.     Edward  Berwick. 


Hot  Water  for  Vine  Erinose. — In  severe  cases  a 
winter  treatment  of  the  vine  stumps  is  practiced  in 
France.  This  treatment  consists  in  pouring  about 
one  quart  of  boiling  water  over  the  stump.  For  very 
large  stumps  a  somewhat  greater  amount  of  water 
is  used,  and  for  smaller  vines  a  proportionate 
amount.  This  method  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious, 
and  with  the  portable  boilers  constructed  for  the 
purpose  two  men  can  treat  from  1500  to  2000  vines 
per  day.  Cuttings  taken  from  affected  vines  for  the 
purpose  of  rooting  or  grafting  may  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  by  placing  them  in  hot  water  (122°  F.)  for 
ten  minutes. 


THE  PEERLESS  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BuLxll;  "toy  Octlifornlct  I^lo-w  3\/££tls.ox*s. 


They  build  the  most 
popular  plows  used  in 
field  or  orchard. 


BENICIA  STAR  SULKY  PLOW. 

We  make  the 
Largest  assortment 
of  styles. 


They  have  all  the 
Qualities  to  make  them 
popular. 


BENICIA  VINEYARD  GANG. 

Popular  because 
they  are  built  to  suit 
the  conditions  here. 


BENICIA  ROTARY  DISC  PLOWS. 


OUR  LATEST  TWO-GANG  PEERLESS  PLOW. 

Fitted  with  Riding  Attachment  and  Rolling  Colters. 

lA/RITE    FOR  CATALOGUE. 


EUREKA  GANG  PLOWS. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON.  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 

Manufactory:    BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  BENICIA,  CAL. 
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BUTTE. 

Orange  Culture  Profitable.  — 
Bigg8  Argus:  One  little  Navel  orange 
orchard  of  one  and  one-half  acre  right  in 
the  edge  of  the  town  of  Biggs  is  pro- 
ducing for  the  owner  this  season  upwards 
of  300  boxes  of  oranges,  the  first  ship- 
ments from  which  brought  readily  from 
San  Francisco  commission  merchants 
$2.25  per  box.  At  this  rate  the  owner 
will  realize  something  like  8540  per  acre 
on  the  present  crop,  or  $675  income  from 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land. 

Choice  Olives. — Oroville  Register: 
E.  W.  Fogg  of  the  Thermalito  Olive 
Farm  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  grand 
future  in  store  for  this  section  in  the 
growing  of  olives.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  plant  a  grove,  to  build  a  pickling 
works  and  to  establish  an  olive  mill.  He 
is  pickling  his  fruit  this  year  and  is  meet- 
ing with  much  encouragement.  He  sent 
seventy-five  gallons  to  one  large  dealer  in 
San  Francisco  and  received  an  order  for 
more.  He  shipped  him  250  gallons  and 
again  the  word  came  back,  "they  gave 
him  unbounded  satisfaction.  Ship  me  200 
gallons  a  week."  Produce  of  a  high  grade 
almost  invariably  finds  a  prompt  and 
profitable  market. 

FRESNO. 

Oranges  a  Paying  Crop  at  $1  Per 
Box. — Fresno  Republican:  There  have 
been  about  seventy-five  carloads  of  oranges 
shipped  from  Sanger  up  to  date,  and  the 
owners  have  realized  fair  prices.  One 
orange  grower  in  particular  has  done  well 
with  his  crop.  He  has  an  eight-acre  grove 
near  the  Carmelita  vineyard  and  he  has 
sold  his  entire  crop  at  $1  per  box,  which 
netted  him  some  $200  to  the  acre,  for 
there  were  over  1700  boxes  gathered 
therefrom. 

Satisfactory  Returns  for 
Grapes.— The  green  grape  shipments 
from  the  vicinity  of  Sanger  are  completed 
and  the  total  number  of  carloads  during 
the  last  two  months  foot  up  about  fifty. 
Most  of  the  shipments  have  been  to  the 
wineries  of  Minturn  and  Madera.  The 
wine  grape  growers  have  done  well  this 
year.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  shipments 
will  bring  them  about  $10,000. 

West  Side  Prospects  — Prospects  so 
far  are  not  very  encouraging  for  crops  or 
sheep  feed.  We  had  on  December  5th 
.40  of  an  inch  of  rain.  This  was  just  about 
enough  to  start  the  feed  and  that  is  all. 
The  sheep  men  are  in  a  quandary  about 
renting  the  land  for  feed,  as  there  is  noth- 
ing in  sight  yet.  The  farmers  are  plow- 
ing and  seeding,  hoping  for  later  rains. 
About  4000  acres  have  been  seeded  so  far. 
George  A.  Stone,  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  land 
agent,  was  here  from  the  4th  until  the 
7th,  renting  land  to  sheepmen,  but  did 
very  little  business,  only  renting  about 
20,000  acres,  when  in  ordinary  seasons  the 
S.  P.  Co.  rents  the  first  week  about  150,- 
000  to  200,000  acres.  There  has  been  sev- 
eral good  sales  of  sheep  here  in  the  last 
week,  some  10,000  being  sold  to  Miller  & 
Lux,  two  and  three-year-old  wethers 
bringing  $4  per  head.  Several  thousand 
head  of  cattle  have  been  shipped  in  here 
from  Arizona  by  S.  C.  Lillis.  These  cat- 
tle have  been  taken  back  into  the  hills 
west  of  Huron,  about  15  to  20  miles. 

KINGS. 

The  Tilton  Apricot.— Hanford  Sen- 
tinel :  Concerning  this  variety,  which  is 
being  introduced  by  J.  W.  Bairstow  of 
Hanford,  Monroe  Burrel,  who  has  lived 
for  the  past  seven  years  on  the  place 
where  the  original  tree  is  growing,  says 
that  during  that  time  it  has  never  failed 
to  bear  a  crop  of  fruit.  In  the  year 
1900  it  had  1200  pounds  of  fruit  on  it.  In 
1899  there  was  a  complete  failure  of  apri- 
cots in  this  locality,  but  this  kind  had  a 
crop  of  900  pounds  on.  In  1898  it  yielded 
1500  pounds.  As  to  size,  the  Tilton  'cot  is 
one  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the 
Royal  and  in  drying  it  weighs  heavier 
than  the  Royal.  It  ripens  a  week  or  ten 
days  later  than  the  Royal  and  is  a  much 
firmer  apricot.  One  particular  feature  is 
that  it  hangs  on  the  tree  much  longer 
after  it  is  ripe  before  falling.  It  pits  very 
freely  and  the  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower. 

MADERA. 

Great  Loss  of  Sheep.  —  Madera 
Mercury:  Estebe  &  Ardaitz,  sheep  men, 
who  were  working  south  with  a  large 
band  of  fat  wethers  from  San  Joaquin 
county^  arrived  at  Berenda  Sunday  and 
rented  a  piece  of  barley  stubble.  There 
were  many  heads  of  barley  which  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  and  the  sheep  had  a 
great  feast,  with  disastrous  results  to 
them.  It  is  estimated  that  between  600 
and  800  sheep  died  in  one  day.  The  own- 
ers expect  300  or  400  more  to  die.  H.  A. 
Buchenan  hired  a  number  of  men  to  skin 
the  dead  animals  so  that  the  pelts  might 
be  saved.    Sheep  men  state  that  barley 


has  often  been  known  to  kill  sheep,  as  it 
ferments,  especially  after  it  has  been  wet 
by  the  rains.  The  rains  caused  many  bar- 
ley heads  to  drop  and  they  could  not  be 
cut.  There  was  considerable  of  this  among 
the  stubble  and  the  sheep  gathered  it  up, 
with  the  result  above  noted. 

MERCED. 

Big  Land  Sale  to  Colonists. — 
Tulare  County  Times:  A  land  sale  was 
made  in  Merced  county  this  week  that 
will  be  a  big  thing  for  that  part  of  the 
valley.  A  Wisconsin  man  bought  960 
acres  and  twenty-four  families  will  occupy 
it.  The  purchaser  represents  fifty  other 
families  who  are  looking  for  homes  in  this 
State  and  they  will  probably  locate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Le  Grand.  The  land  sold  for 
$30  per  acre  and  it  will  be  irrigated  with 
pumps. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Big  Olive  Yield.  —  Armada  corre- 
spondence Riverside  Press  :  The  olive 
crop  of  the  valley  is  a  very  large  one  and 
the  berries  of  fair  size,  despite  the  unusu- 
ally heavily  lo  ded  trees.  On  some  trees 
every  limb  droops  to  the  ground  with 
fruit ;  others  look  like  the  heavily  loaded 
black  cherry  tree,  and  the  olives  look  as 
good  to  eat  from  the  tree  as  cherries. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 


Water  Commands  $600  an  Inch.— 
San  Bernardino  Sun:  E.  D.  Roberts  has 
sold  the  Muscott  ranch,  30  acres,  north- 
west of  the  city,  to  A.  A.  Cox  for  $5100. 
With  the  land  went  six  inches  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non water,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Lytle 
creek,  right  known  as  the  Campbell  water, 
100  inches  of  which  the  city  leases  and  has 
the  option  to  buy.  Another  interesting 
feature  connected  with  this  sale  is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Roberts  had  an  opportunity  to 
sell  the  six  inches  of  Lytle  creek  water  for 
$3000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $500  an  inch,  but 
the  offer  was  refused.  The  city's  option 
on  the  same  water  is  at  the  rate  of  $600 
per  inch. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Year's  Run  at  Sugar  Factory.— 
Santa  Barbara  Press:  The  year's  run  at 
the  Santa  Maria  beet  sugar  factory  has 
been  very  successful  and  the  factory 
sliced  more  beets  than  in  the  two  years 
previous.  In  all  36,000  tons  of  beets  were 
turned  into  sugar.  The  average  percent- 
age of  sugar  was  .14,  and  this  will  be 
nearly  reached  in  the  actual  output.  The 
company  conducted  a  series  of  prize  con- 
testa  for  the  best  beets  grown.  The  result 
is  somewhat  remarkable  on  the  face  of  it, 
for  all  of  the  winners,  with  one  exception, 
are  Chinamen.  This  is  accounted  for,  not 
because  of  the  superior  agricultural  ability 
of  th*  Chinaman,  but  because  they  have 
paid  higher  rents  than  the  white  men, 
and  have  had  better  land  to  work.  There 
has  been  some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
method  of  awarding  the  prizes,  ana  next 
season  the  company  will  inaugurate  a  new 
plan,  one  more  fair  to  all  concerned.  The 
district  will  be  divided  and  the  prizes  will 
be  based  on  the  sugar  in  the  beet  above 
the  standard  percentage.  There  were 
three  series  this  year  in  the  contest,  one 
for  twenty-five-acre  fields,  another  for 
fifteen-acre  fields,  and  another  for  ten- 
acre  fields.  In  the  first  series  the  first 
prize,  $600,  was  won  by  M.  S.  Dutra  of 
Guadalupe;  second  prize,  $400,  Wah  Fing. 
Second  series,  first  prize,  $400,  Charles 
Jung;  second  prize,  $250,  Su  Wah.  Third 
series,  first  prize,  $250,  Hus  Sing;  second 
prize,  $150,  Jim  Hoy. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  Eastern  apple  shipments  for  the 
past  week  amounted  to  47  carloads,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  923  carloads  for  the  season  to 

date.  Two  carloads  of  Bellefleurs  were 

loaded  here  on  the  Uth  inst.  This  is 
probably  the  latest  carload  shipment  of 

Bellefleurs  ever  made  from  this  point.  

Pajaro  valley  is  still  shipping  out  grapes. 
Santa  Cruz  county  is  a  great  mid-winter 

grape-growing   district.   Strawberry 

shipments  have  lasted  longer  this  year 
than  ever  before.  The  crop  has  been  good 
up  to  this  week's  frosts,  and  daily  ship- 
ments have  been  made  up  to  date. 

SOLANO. 

Will  Plant  More  Flax.— Solano 
Republican  :  H.  H.  Lament  states  that 
he  interviewed  the  flax  growers  of  eastern 
Solano  county  at  Rio  Vista  last  Saturday 
and  found  them  favorable  to  the  idea  of 
planting  the  Riga  flax,  so  that  the  fiber 
as  well  as  the  seed  may  be  turned  to 
profit.  This  season  1000  acres  of  flax  were 
harvested  in  that  section  of  the  county, 
and  this  season's  amount  will  be  more 
than  doubled.  The  farmers  have  found 
the  industry  more  profitable  than  grain, 
and  are  going  into  it  more  extensively. 

SONOMA. 

A  Farmer  Wins  in  Suit  to  Recover 
ON  Consigned  Ducks.— Santa  Rosa 
Press:  Wm.  Cook  was  not  satisfied  with 
a  check  for  $4.93  for  four,  dozen  ducks 


shipped  to  C.  Bennett,  a  San  Francisco 
commission  man  on  his  promise  to  pay  $4 
a  dozen,  some  three  months  ago.  He 
brought  suit  in  Justice  Latimer's  court 
and  Bennett  compromised  the  case,  paying 
the  agreed  price  for  the  ducks  and  $16.50 
costs. 

Large  Land  Sale. — Petaluma  Cour- 
ier: Brainerd  &  Veale  have  completed 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  410-acre 
ranch  at  Cotati,  belonging  to  the  Wicker- 
sham  estate,  formerly  owned  by  Wilfred 
Page.  Price  paid  was  $16,500.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  deals  in  realty  that  has 
been  made  in  this  vicinity  since  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Brown  tract  by  Wm.  Hill. 

SUTTER. 

Planting  Wine  Grapes  — Sutter  In- 
dependent: Thos.  L.  Smith,  a  prominent 
rancher  in  Prairie  district,  is  preparing 
ground  to  plant  five  acres  of  Zinfandel 
grape  roots,  and  expects  to  add  to  his 
vineyard  each  year.  C.  J.  Kirk  will  add 
about  five  acres  of  the  same  variety  of 
grapes  to  his  thriving  vineyard.  Mr. 
Kirk  has  demonstrated  to  the  people  of 
his  district  that  there  is  more  clear  money 
in  grapes  than  wheat,  and  many  of  the 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  contemplate 
planting  a  few  acres  of  these  roots  each 
year. 

Good  Potato  Yield.— When  the  re- 
cent rise  of  the  Sacramento  river  oc- 
curred, the  residents  along  Butte  slough 
who  had  potatoes  or  beans  in  the  field 
had  to  hustle  to  keep  the  water  off  the 
land.  The  small  levees  held  in  most  cases 
and  the  crops  were  gathered  successfully. 
Geo.  Thompson,  who  had  a  small  tract  of 
less  than  ten  acres,  gathered  1079  sacks  of 
potatoes  from  the  same,  which  sold 
readily  at  $1  per  sack.  Last  year  he  har- 
vested over  900  sacks  from  the  same  tract. 
The  land  is  very  rich  and  the  only  risk  is 
in  the  overflow  before  the  crops  are  gath- 
ered. 

Good  Showing  for  a  Creamery.— 
Sutter  County  Farmer:  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Wood- 
land creamery,  the  report  for  the  year 
showed  an  increase  of  business  over  last 
year  at  the  rate  of  $1200  per  month.  The 
amount  paid  the  patrons  during  the  year 
was  $56,176.99,  besides  paying  the  running 
expenses  and  $550  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders. The  number  of  pounds  of  butter 
sold  was  318,900  at  an  average  price  of  2Ic 
per  pound. 

TEHAMA. 

Shipment  of  Tv?enty-two  Car- 
loads of  Prunes.— Red  Bluff  People's 
Cause:  An  order  for  twenty-two  carloads 
of  prunes  for  England  and  Germany  has 
been  received  at  the  warehouse  here,  and 
the  first  shipment  on  the  order  was  made 
to  day.  It  is  the  intention  to  ship  about 
two  carloads  each  day  until  the  order  is 
filled.  The  twenty-two  carloads  will  com- 
prise 335  tons  or  670,000  pounds. 

Raising  Fine  Young  Stock.— Red 
Bluff  News:  W.  E.  Conard,  of  the  Ger- 
ber  &  Conard  Stock  Farm  at  Paynes 
creek,  says  this  year  they  have  raised 
fifteen  fine  Hereford  bulls  and  the  same 
number  of  Durhams.  They  also  raised 
twenty  head  of  thoroughbred  Poland- 
China  boars. 

TULARE. 

Large  Orange  Orchard.  —  Exeter 
Sun  :  The  largest  orange  orchard  in  this 
State  owned  and  operated  by  one  person 
lies  just  northeast  of  Exeter,  and  is  known 
as  the  Bonnie  Brae.  This  orchard  lies 
partly  on  the  plain  and  partly  on  the  hill 
lands,  and  contains  345  acres  of  old  or 
bearing  trees  and  317  acres  of  young 
trees,  which  have  not  yet  come  into  bear- 
ing. From  this  one  orchard  about  100 
carloads  will  be  shipped  this  season,  over 
forty  cars  having  been  shipped  already. 
The  fruit  is  in  a  very  good  state  this  year 
for  shipping,  being  more  of  the  required 
size  than  former  years.  About  twenty- 
five  men  are  given  employment  the  year 
round  on  this  ranch,  and  when  picking 
time  comes  every  year  the  number  is  in- 
creased by  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
pickers.  Besides  the  orange  acreage 
there  are  seventy  acres  planted  to  Em- 
peror table  grapes,  forty  acres  to  pears 
and  fifty  acres  to  olives,  ail  of  which  are 
doing  well.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
manager,  Mr.  George  T.  Frost,  to  plant 
the  Patton  hill,  300  acres,  recently  ac- 
quired, to  oranges  next  spring,  making 
962  acres  planted  to  oranges. 

VENTURA. 

The  Steam  Plows.— To  the  Ed- 
itor:— Yesterday  I  saw  the  steam  plows 
recently  mentioned  in  your  columns  at 
work  at  Oxnard  on  the  Patterson  ranch. 
They  are  doing  very  pretty,  even  work, 
and  are  reported  a  great  success,  at  much 
less  cost  than  team  work.  They  are  now 
plowing  15  inches  deep  and  only  using  the 
three-gang  plow,  covering  only  fourteen 
acres  a  day,  but  with  only  seven  men  and 
two  teams  for  water  aud  oil.  On  that 
land  it  takes  seventy  horses  (seven  teams 


of  ten)  and  fourteen  men  to  cover  the 
same  ground,  and  they  could  barely  get  it 
as  deep.  The  five-gang  plow,  used  for 
ordinary  depths,  will  cover  over  twenty 
acres  per  day. — Cor.  Montalvo. 


The  Sale  Saturday. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
trotting  horse  industry  is  booming  at 
present  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The 
demand  for  grandly  bred  driving  horses 
far  exceeds  the  supply,  and  now  is  the 
time  for  farmers  to  secure  a  few  choicely 
bred  mares  for  breeding  purposes.  On 
Saturday,  December  21st,  there  will  be 
sold  at  public  auction  in  San  Francisco 
about  twenty  head  of  standard  trotting 
mares  in  foal  to  McKinney,  2:111,  the  lead- 
ing trotting  sire  in  the  United  States; 
Iran  Alto,  2:12J,  and  Boodle,  2:12i.  Most 
of  these  mares  are  by  Nutwood,  2:18|^, 
Director,  2:17,  Guy  Wilkes,  2:15i,  Pied- 
mont, 2:17,  and  as  this  is  a  closing  out  sale 
of  all  the  horses  belonging  to  Jas.  Rea  of 
the  Vendome  Stock  Farm,  San  Jose,  it 
affords  an  opportunity  to  purchase  the 
best  horses  at  the  lowest  prices  that  has 
been  offered  in  this  city  for  years.  Send 
for  catalogues  to  Wm.  G.  Layng,  live 
stock  auctioneer,  721  Howard  street.  The 
mares  are  now  at  the  salesyard. 


How'8  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
tor  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Tracx,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

WALDINQ,  KiNNAN  &  MARVIN,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  tree. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOmBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedf  and  Positive  Car* 
The  Safeit,  Best  BLISTER  e^erused.  Takes 
tne  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
jnd  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  bUmiah. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  tl.SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugKists,  or 
•ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directiODS 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WIIXIAM8  CO..  ClCTeland  O 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  Call- 
tenia  street,  corner  Webb.— For  the  half  year 
ending  with  the  31st  of  December,  1901,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  three 
and  to.  ty-two  one-hundredlhs  (3  42-100)  per  cent  on 
term  deposits  and  three  (3)  per  cent  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Thursday,  January  2,  1902. 

LOVELL  WHITE, 
Cashier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

German  Savings  and  Loan 
Society. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCI- 
ETY, 526  California  Street.— For  the  half  year 
ending  with  December  3Ist,  1901,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  (3)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  all  deposits,  tree  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Thursday,  January  2,  1903. 

GEORGE  TOURNY, 
Secretary. 

Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

1  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  tor 
sale  in  the  State.   Grafting  wood  in  quantities  at 
5c  per  foot.   Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Bnlldlnr.  San  Franclsso,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Chris'mus  GiP ! 
I. 

Chris'mus  gif,  ol'  mosterl  heah  we  is  in 
line: 

All  deee  pickaninnies,  f'um  heah  ter  der, 
is  mine! 

Ain't  no  better  tu'n-out  in  all  the  Ian'  dan 
dis: 

Chris'mus  gif,  ol'  moster — Chris'mus  gif 
ol'  missi 

II. 

Chris'mus  gif,  ol'  moster,  for  ever  li'l' 
lamb; 

En  don't  forget  the  mammy;  en  de  ol' 

man  want  bis  dram! 
He  ain't  no  drinked  none  sence  Chris'mus 

a  year  ago  f  um  dis: 
Chris'mus  gif,  ol'  moster— Chris'mus  gif 

ol'  missl 

III. 

You  'member  w'en  de  war  wuz,  en  you 

gone  away  ter  fight, 
En  lef  de  ol'  plantation?  Darwuz  mo'nin' 

day  en  night; 
W'en  you  kiss  de  ll'l'  chillun,  en  march 

wid  sword  en  gun, 
You  tol'  me  ter  take  keer  of  dem,  en  dat 

des  what  I  done! 

IV. 

En  w'en  come  you  wuz  wounded,  en  come 
home  fumde  fight, 

De  ol'  man  lif  you  in  his  arms,  en  nussed 
you  day  en  night; 

En  still  stay  by  you  w'en  dey  say  my  peo- 
ple's time  wuz  free 

En  dey  follered  Mister  Sherman  on  de  big 
road  ter  de  sea. 

V. 

Chris'mus  gif,  ol'  moster!  De  fiddle  gwine 
ter  play 

De    ol'-time    Georgy    breakdown,  en 

"Chillun,  Cl'ar  de  Way!" 
En  you  gwine  ter  see  some  dancin'  w'en  I 

flings  my  foots — lak'  disl 
Chris'mus  gif,  of  moster— Chris'mus  gif, 

ol'  miss! 

— Frank  L.  Stanton,  in  Prank  Leslie's 
for  December. 


Ebenezer  Green's  Turkey. 

FTER  a  stormy  week  the 
■  heavens  cleared  and  then, 
oh,  it  was  glorious  Christ- 
mas weather ;  sunshine 
and  blue  skies  and  a  nip- 
ping frosty  air  that 
whisked  about,  tweaking  noses  and 
fillipping  cheeks  until  they  bloomed  like 
peonies  !  Church  was  out,  and  a  stream 
of  people  poured  along  the  streets  in 
the  merriest  humor  imaginable,  for 
bless  us  all  I  it  was  Christmas  Day, 
and  their  hearts  were  aglow  with  the 
spirit  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to- 
ward men.  The  youngsters  went  hurry- 
ing homeward  with  skates  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  of  the  new  and  glitter- 
ing pattern  especially  delighted  in  by 
Santa  Glaus,  for  fine  as  the  ice  was  the 
ringing  of  the  noontide  bells  had  called 
up  visions  of  turkey  and  stuffing,  plum 
pudding  and  mince  pie  which  no  mortal 
boy  could  resist. 

As  for  the  little  girls  in  the  new  hoods 
and  mittens  and  muffs  they  had  found 
in  the  chimney  place  this  morning,  be- 
tween vanity  and  appetite  they  stood 
irresolute  at  their  own  front  gates 
such  happy,  rosy,  chubby  creatures, 
that  everybody  smiled  involuntarily  at 
sight  of  them.  The  policemen  on  the 
corners  slapped  their  arms  about  like 
windmills  to  keep  themselves  warm, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear  just  because 
it  was  Christmas  Day.  And  over  all 
pealed  the  joyous  music  of  the  bells  in 
carols  that  found  an  echo  on  every  lip. 

Even  the  houses  wore  gala  air. 
Wreaths  of  evergreen  hung  in  all  the 
windows,  high  and  low,  and  the  market 
on  the  corner  was  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever,  with  pies  of  crimson 
cranberries,  golden  pumpkins,  silver 
turnips,  celery,  apples,  pears  and  nuts 
heaped  picturesquely  behind  its  frost- 
etched  panes  of  glass,  and  the  whole 
framed  in  graceful  festoons  of  ducks 
and  chickens. 

It  was  a  triumph  of  art.  No  wonder 
the  passers  stopped  in  spite  of  their 
hurry  to  gaze  upon  it  for  the  thou- 
sandth time,  and  fall  to  speculating  as 
to  what  had  become  of  its  two  crown- 
ing glories,  the  biggest  turkey  on 
record  and  the  smallest,  which  had 
hung  there  side  by  side  for  a  week  past 


in  a  contrast  at  once  the  joke  and  ad- 
miration of  all  beholders. 

Popular  belief  held  that  the  monster, 
the  thirty-pounder,  had  been  purchased 
by  old  Ebenezer  Green,  the  rich  and 
crusty  bachelor  who  lived  by  himself  in 
a  big  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  for  he  was  the  only  person  who 
could  have  afforded  to  buy  it  in  such 
hard  times.  But  the  little  one  ?  There 
was  hardly  more  meat  on  its  tiny 
carcass  than  on  a  spring  chicken.  Who 
had  a  family  small  enough  to  get  a 
Christmas  dinner  out  of  that  ? 

Ebenezer  Green  had  been  asking 
himself  the  very  question  as  he  sat  by 
his  fire  that  noon,  now  watching  the 
fiames  leap  up  the  chimney,  now  turn- 
ing to  glance  at  the  woman  who  pre- 
sided over  his  housekeeping,  laying  the 
table  for  his  holiday  feast — a  feast, 
alas  !  of  solitary  splendor.  He  had  been 
struck  all  at  once  at  the  absurdity  of 
setting  such  a  gigantic  bird  before  a 
single  person  and  when  he  saw  a  plat- 
ter half  as  large  as  the  table  taken 
down  from  the  closet  where  his 
mother's  blue  and  white  Canton  china 
was  stored,  he  fell  into  a  silent  fit  of 
laughter. 

The  woman  nodded  grimly,  with  a 
quick  appeciation  of  the  situation. 
"  'Tis  funny,  I  declare,"  she  said  pres- 
ently, pausing  as  she  reached  the  door 
with  the  great  platter  in  her  arms, 
"but  the  funniest  part  of  it  all  is  that 
the  little  feller  is  a  cook  in'  this  minute 
next  door  where  they've  got  six  mouths 
to  fill  besides  their  own.  'Tis,  honest 
Injun  ! " 

"  Next  door  ?  "  Ebenezer  glanced  up 
inquiringly. 

"Yes.  In  the  cottage  on  the  east 
side." 

"Why,  it's  tumbling  to  pieces.  'Tisn't 
fit  for  anybody  to  live  in." 

"  Well,  folks  moved  in  a  month  or  so 
ago,  respectable  looking,  but  I  guess 
they  are  about  as  poor  as  can  be.  He's 
out  of  work  and  he  helps  about  the 
house,  handy  as  a  woman,  and  she 
takes  in  sewing.  There's  a  parcel  of 
children  and  I  don't  believe  they  ever 
have  a  good  square  meal  among  'em. 
Think  o'  them  setting  down  to-day  to 
that  mite  of  a  turkey  1 " 

And  Ellen  chuckled  at  the  picture. 

"  How  do  you  know  they  have  that 
turkey  ?  "  demanded  the  old  gentleman, 
more  impressed  than  he  would  have 
liked  to  own  by  the  curious  coincidence 
which  had  kept  the  two  fowls  still  near 
neighbors. 

"  The  boy  told  me  that  brought  ours 
last  night.  It  seems  he  chores  for  the 
market  sometimes,  and  they  gave  him 
the  little  turkey  when  they  found 
there  wasn't  any  prospect  of  its  being 
bought.  But,  land's  sake  I  I  smell 
something  burning  !  "  She  hurried  off 
in  a  flutter  of  anxiety.  A  Christmas 
dinner  of  all  dinners  to  be  spoiled  1 

Her  master  rose  and  slowly  crossed 
the  hall.  He  had  been  a  handsome 
man  in  his  day  and,  though  his  hair 
had  whitened  and  his  shoulders  bowed 
under  the  burden  of  years,  he  was  still 
an  imposing  figure.  He  had  few  ac- 
quaintances in  the  town  and  was  re- 
garded with  awe,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  his  wealth,  which  was  reputed 
to  be  fabulous,  but  not  a  little  because 
of  a  somewhat  reserved  and  haughty 
air. 

He  made  his  way  deliberately  to- 
ward the  sitting-room,  a  spacious,  com- 
fortably furnished  apartment,  with 
windows  looking  out  upon  the  shabby, 
weather-beaten  cottage  in  which  the 
other  turkey  was  to  end  its  mortal  ca- 
reer. Sure  enough,  there  were  unmis- 
takable signs  of  occupation  about  it. 
The  neglected  garden  had  been  put  in 
order,  the  broken  gate  repaired  and 
rehung,  and  a  general  air  of  neatness 
gave  a  new  interest  and  attraction  to 
the  little  house  long  empty  and  unno- 
ticed. The  shades  were  drawn  high  to 
let  in  all  the  warmth  of  sunshine  of  the 
happy  holiday,  and  Ebenezer  Green 
could  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
room  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
the  busy  people  in  it. 

Busy  they  were,  for  the  table  was 
spread  with  a  clean,  white  cloth,  and 
the  father,  with  a  troop  of  excited  chil- 
dren to  help,  was  at  that  instant  en- 
gaged in  the  thrilling  occupation  of 
taking  up  the  children's  dinner.  The 
j  mother,  pale,  thin  and  sweet-faced,  was 


evidently  the  guest  of  honor,  ensconced 
in  the  one  comfortable  chair,  with  a 
cushion  at  her  back  and  watching  the 
proceedings  with  a  charming  smile,  half 
amused,  half  melancholy.  The  eldest 
boy,  a  tall  lad  of  twelve,  who  did  the 
chores  at  the  market,  filled  the  glasses 
with  water,  fresh  drawn  from  the  well. 
Two  gleeful  little  girls  danced  in  with 
dishes  of  potato  and  turnip,  and  a  brace 
of  chubby  youngsters  in  much-patched 
trousers  trotted  after  with  the  bread 
and  butter,  proud  to  assist  in  serving 
of  such  a  feast.  And,  last  of  all,  the 
father  appeared  in  the  doorway,  en- 
veloped in  a  big  white  apron,  to  be 
greeted  by  an  uproarious  shout  of  de- 
light. For  he  bore  on  a  platter  I — ah, 
me  !  such  a  tinj'  platter  1 — the  crowning 
splendor  of  the  day,  the  turkey  done  to 
a  turn  and  smelling  more  deliciously 
than  ever  a  turkey  smelled  before,  as 
the  whole  family  unanimously  agreed. 
There  was  gravy,  too,  in  a  funny  china 
pot  with  a  large  handle,  and  who 
brought  that  in,  feeling  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  to  the  utmost,  but  the 
baby,  toddling  along  as  gravely  as  a 
judge,  deep  anxiety  in  her  blue  eyes. 
And  cider  ?  A  whole  quart  in  the  big 
white  pitcher  !  Extravagance  which 
could  only  be  justified  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  it  was  Christmas  Day. 

And  now  the  father  laid  aside  the 
apron.  The  cook  vanished ;  the  head 
of  the  household  appeared.  He  led  the 
pale  mother  tenderly  to  the  table  and 
the  chidren  followed,  prancing  to  their 
places  round  the  large  table,  which  no- 
body thought  bare  or  poorly  set  forth. 
There  came  a  pause  for  a  moment — 
the  little  heads,  brown,  black  and 
flaxen,  were  bent  silently  over  the 
plates  while  the  father  asked  a  blessing 
and  thanked  God  for  his  goodness  in 
keeping  them  all  together  and  giving 
them  so  many  comforts.  And  then  he 
took  up  the  carving  knife  as  he  gazed 
anxiously  at  the  turkey  !  The  revel 
was  about  to  begin. 

Ebenezer  Green  turned  away  with  a 
sigh.  The  bell  had  sounded  in  his  own 
dining-room,  and  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  that  apartment  he  bent 
a  fixed  stare  upon  the  table,  where 
there  were  flowers  and  silver  and  cut 
glass  and  on  the  side  table,  smoking 
hot  and  browned  till  he  cracked  all 
over,  loomed  up  the  mighty  outlines  of 
the  prize  turkey.  For  one  man  !  All 
at  once  the  oddest  idea  popped  into  the 
head  of  that  one  man.  If  he  had  stop- 
ped to  think  about  it  nothing  would 
have  happened,  and  the  prize  turkey 
would  never  have  played  a  part  in  a 
story.  But  for  once  in  his  life  the  old 
man  acted  upon  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  hurried  out  into  the  hall, 
put  on  his  coat  and  hat,  opened  the 
door,  slipped  back  into  the  dining- 
room  and  took  up  the  platter  from  the 
table. 

Oh,  but  that  was  a  monstrous  bird  ! 
Thirty  pounds  ?  Fifty  !  Old  Ebenezer 
fairly  staggered  under  its  weight  as 
he  cautiously  picked  his  way  over  the 
ice  and  snow  toward  the  cottage  door, 
and  he  couldn't  even  spare  a  hand  to 
knock.  The  toe  of  his  boot  managed  to 
make  a  good,  smart  rapping,  however — 
a  sound  so  unwonted  that  the  father 
ran  hastily  out,  with  the  children 
trooping  in  his  train. 

"Good  day!"  gasped  the  visitor, 
quite  out  of  breath,  after  his  herculean 
efforts.  "Good  day!  and  wish  you 
merry  Christmas.  You  don't  know  me, 
but  I'm  your  next-door  neighbor,  Eben- 
ezer Green.  I've  got  the  prize  turkey, 
but  I  want  you  to  help  me  eat  it,  for  1 
am  very  lonely  over  there  all  by  myself. 
Can  I  come  in  ?  " 

Come  in  ?  Well,  the  father  saw  in  a 
trice  how  it  was,  and  he  opened  wide 
to  let  in  the  turkey  and  its  bearer,  not 
to  speak  of  a  rush  of  crisp,  chill  air. 
The  spirit  of  good-will  stirred  in  his 
heart  and,  forgetting  the  disparity  of 
wealth  and  poverty  between  them,  he 
felt  only  a  warm  throb  of  sympathy  for 
the  solitary  old  man.  The  mother 
stepped  forward — kindly,  gently,  in  a 
simple  courtesy  which  would  have  be- 
come a  palace. 

"You  need  not  have  brought  your 
dinner  with  you,  sir,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"You  are  quite  welcome  to  a  share  of 
ours  on  Christmas  Day.  Jimmy,  put  on 
a  plate  for  the  old  gentleman,  and 
John,"  turning  to  her  husband,  "do 


not  let  him  hold  that  heavy  platter. 
Oh,  what  a  turkey!  He  must  have 
been  raised  in  a  land  of  giants  !  " 

So,  once  again  it  chanced  that  the 
big  turkey  and  the  little  one  were  side 
by  side.  The  cottage  was  very  soon  a 
scene  of  riotous  enjoyment,  for  Eben- 
ezer's  spirits  rose  at  a  bound  and  he 
felt  like  a  boy  again.  He  sent  Jimmy 
back  with  a  note  to  his  housekeeper, 
who  thought  he  had  suddenly  become 
mad  when  she  found  not  only  him  but 
the  turkey  gone.  Over  went  the  flow- 
ers and  the  nuts  and  the  raisins,  the 
apples  and  pears  and  grapes,  the  mince 
pies  and  the  plum  pudding,  from  the 
great  house  to  the  small,  and  the  chil- 
dren, who  had  not  had  a  good,  square 
meal  for  weeks,  sat  down  to  a  board 
fairly  groaning  under  the  weight  of  the 
good  things  on  it.  The  little  boys  ate 
till  they  could  barely  see.  The  little 
girls  were  nearly  distracted  between 
admiration  of  the  pink  roses  nodding  in 
the  tall  vase  on  the  festal  board  and 
astonishment  at  the  pudding  when  Mr. 
Green  set  it  to  blazing  in  burning 
brandy.  And  the  father  and  mother 
wondered  how  their  neighbor  had  ever 
got  his  reputation  of  being  stiff  and 
proud.  Never  had  so  delightful  a 
guest  descended  into  their  modest 
household  before. 

They  all  put  in  and  washed  up  the 
dinner  dishes  afterward.  The  father 
washed  and  Ebenezer  Green  wiped, 
wishing  the  directors  of  the  bank  could 
see  him,  and  the  young  feet  tripped 
briskly  to  and  fro  until  everything  was 
in  its  place,  clean  as  clean  could  be. 
It  was  a  real  frolic.  Then  they  drew 
up  around  the  fire.  The  big  logs  had 
gone  from  Mr.  Green's  cellar  not  many 
minutes  before  Jimmy  had  worn  a  path 
through  the  snow  to  the  house  next 
door.  It  was  story-telling  time,  and 
in  the  cheery  glow  on  the  hearth  the 
father  poured  out  his  soul,  and  told 
how  he  had  been  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  closing  of  a  factory,  how  hard 
he  had  tried  to  find  another  place,  but 
to  no  avail,  and  how  all  they  had  to 
live  upon  was  the  sum  his  dear  wife 
earned  by  sewing  and  Jimmy's  pittance 
from  the  market.  And  the  wife,  in 
her  turn,  told  how  brave  and  patient 
he  had  been,  with  a  loving  glance  that 
made  him  blush  with  pleasure.  And 
Mr.  Green  promised  that  he  should 
have  something  to  do  by  New  Year's 
day,  and  gave  his  word  upon  it,  feeling 
for  the  first  time  how  much  real  hap- 
piness a  rich  man  has  the  power  to 
create. 

Then  it  was  his  turn.  The  children 
gathered  at  his  knee  to  drink  in 
breathlessly  his  tales  of  travel  by  land 
and  sea,  of  strange  countries  he  had 
seen  and  people  he  had  known — queer, 
quaint  people  in  far-off  places,  whose 
customs  and  history  sounded  like  the 
most  entrancing  of  fairy  tales.  The 
baby  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
finally  climbed  upon  his  knee,  listening 
with  her  great  blue  eyes  wide  open. 
When  it  was  her  bedtime  she  laid  her 
cheek  upon  his  in  a  soft  caress. 

"  She  loves  you,"  they  said,  and  in  a 
burst  of  laughter  was  led  away — not 
far,  for  the  house  was  very  tiny.  Her 
childish  voice  could  be  heard  prattling 
on  while  the  elder  sister  made  her 
ready  for  bed,  and  then  the  group  out- 
side fell  into  silence  while  the  little  one 
knelt  beside  her  crib  and  murmured 
the  dear  familiar  words  of  her  "  Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

Oh,  that  was  a  happy  Christmas 
Day !  As  it  drew  toward  its  close 
Ebenezer  Green  lingered  in  his  sitting- 
room  bare  and  empty  after  that  he  had 
left  so  full  of  love  and  cheerful  content. 
The  fire  leaped  and  flared,  and  threw 
its  rich  light  into  the  shadows  round 
his  chair.  He  felt  the  baby  arms  still 
round  his  neck,  the  dimpled  baby  cheek 
pressed  close  to  his  own,  wrinkled  and 
seamed  with  the  cares  of  the  world, 
and  when  the  chimes  rang  out  at  mid- 
night soft  and  clear  the  old  man  bowed 
his  head  and  for  the  first  time  in  many 
a  year  he  breathed  a  little  prayer.— 
Boston  Herald. 

Mr.  Dukane — How  do  you  account 
for  the  longevity  of  Methusaleh  and  the 
other  patriarchs  ?  Mr.  Gaswell— Oh, 
that  was  before  so  many  new  diseases 
had  been  invented. — Pittsburg  Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. 
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Santa  Claus  on  the  Train. 

On  a  Christmas  eve  an  emigrant  train 
Sped  on  through  the  blackness  of  night, 

And  cleft  the  pitchy  dark  in  twain 
With  the  gleam  of  its  fierce  head-light. 

In  a  crowded  car,  a  noisome  place, 

Sat  a  mother  and  her  child; 
The  woman's  face  bore  want's  wan  trace, 

But  the  little  one  only  smiled, 

And  tugged  and  pulled  at  her  mother's 
dress. 

And  her  voice  had  a  merry  ring, 
As  she  lisped,  "Now,  mamma,  come  and 
guess 

What  Santa  Claus'll  bring." 

But  sadly  the  mother  shook  her  head, 
As  she  thought  of  a  happier  past; 

"He  never  can  catch  us  here,"  she  said, 
"The  train  is  going  too  fast." 

"  O,  mamma,  yes,  he'll  come,  I  say. 

So  swift  are  his  little  deer. 
They  runs  all  over  the  world  to-day, — 

I'll  hang  my  stocking  up  here." 

She  pinned  her  stocking  to  the  seat. 

And  closed  her  tired  eyes. 
And  soon  she  saw  each  longed-for  sweet 

In  dreamland's  paradise. 

On  a  seat  behind  the  little  maid 

A  rough  man  sat  apart. 
But  a  soft  light  o'er  his  features  played, 

And  stole  into  his  heart. 

As  the  cars  drew  up  at  a  busy  town 

The  rough  man  left  the  train. 
But  scarce  had  from  the  steps  jumped 
down 

Ere  he  was  back  again. 

And  a  great  big  bundle  of  Christmas  joys 
Bulged  out  from  his  pocket  wide; 

He  filled  the  stocking  with  sweets,  and  toys 
He  laid  by  the  dreamer's  side. 

At  dawn  the  little  one  woke  with  a  shout, 

'Twas  sweet  to  hear  her  glee; 
"  I  knowed  that  Santa  would  find  me  out; 

He  caught  the  train,  you  see." 

Though  some  from  smiling  may  scarce 
refrain, 

The  child  was  surely  right. 
The  good  Saint  Nicholas  caught  the  train. 

And  came  aboard  that  night. 

For  the  Saint  is  fond  of  masquerade 
And  may  fool  the  old  and  wise, 

And  so  he  came  to  the  little  maid 
In  an  emigrant's  disguise. 

And  he  dresses  in  many  ways  because 
He  wishes  no  one  to  know  him, 

For  he  never  says,  "lam  Santa  Claus, " 
But  his  good  deeds  always  show  him. 

—Henry  C.  Walsh. 


Why  Women  Have  the  "  Blues." 

"  Why  do  so  many  women  have  mel- 
ancholia ?  "  repeated  the  doctor,  who 
has  a  large  practice  among  the  "  de- 
pressed "  and  "nervous  "  feminine  popu- 
lation. "Because  they  don't  care  to 
avoid  it.  Because  they  absolutely  dis- 
regard the  rules  of  mental  and  physical 
well-being.  Because  they  would  rather 
eat  what  they  like  and  suffer  indiges- 
tion and  the  blues  afterwards  than  to 
eat  what  is  good  for  them,  but  doesn't 
tickle  their  palates.  Because  they'd 
rather  sit  about  on  soft  cushions  uban 
take  a  tramp  six  miles  through  the 
open  air.  Because  they  haven't  enough 
to  occupy  their  minds  and  their  hands." 

Then  the  doctor  paused  to  take 
breath,  and  began  somewhat  less  ag- 
gressively: 

"It  is  never  the  women  who  have 
cause  to  feel  blue,"  he  said,  "  who  in- 
dulge in  blues.  The  women  who  have 
shiftless  husbands,  hard-hearted  land- 
lords, sick  babies,  and  all  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  poverty,  never  grow 
so  depressed  that  they  have  to  be 
treated  for  it.  They  are  too  busy. 
It's  the  woman  with  an  adoring  family, 
social  position  and  a  comfortable  in- 
come who  doesn't  find  life  worth  living. 
It  isn't  the  servant  girl  who  gets  up  at 
six  to  kindle  the  fire  and  who  slaves  all 
day  who  indulges  in  melancholia,  but  it 
is  the  daughter  of  the  family,  who 
arises  at  eight,  dawdles  over  her 
breakfast,  reads  a  little,  practices  a 
little,  shops  a  little,  craves  excitement 
with  all  her  heart,  and  is  melancholy 
because  she  doesn't  have  it. 

"There  is  no  habit  which  grows  upon 
one  so  rapidly,"  went  on  the  doctor. 
"It  becomes  a  disease  in  a  very  short 
time.  My  own  plan,  whenever  I  feel 
an  attack  coming  on,  is  to  put  on  my 
walking  boots  and  tramp  vigorously  as 


far  as  I  can.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
exercise  and  feel  blue  at  the  same  time. 
Of  course,  a  general  care  of  the  health 
is  necessary,  and  work  is  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  effecting  a  cure.  Every  woman 
who  has  a  tendency  to  melancholia 
should  have  an  occupation  which,  if  it 
doesn't  entirely  absorb  her,  will  at 
least  keep  her  busy.  And  she  should 
give  her  mind  up  to  practical  rather 
than  theoretical  affairs.  She  should 
study  how  to  put  an  extra  shelf  in  the 
cupboard,  or  how  to  stop  a  squeaking 
door,  or  how  to  make  an  overshoe  that 
won't  come  off  at  the  heel,  rather  than 
the  teachings  of  the  theosophical  school 
or  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
Ordinarily  good  health,  plenty  of  exer- 
cise, plenty  of  work,  and  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world  are  the  great 
preventives  and  cures  of  melancholia." 
— London  Doctor. 


A  Christmas  Tune. 

The  minstrels  played  their  Christmas  tune 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage  eaves; 

While,  smitten  by  a  lofty  moon. 
The  encircling  laurels,  thick  with  leaves; 

Give  back  a  rich  and  dazzling  sheen, 

That  overpowered  their  natural  green. 

Through  hill  and  valley  every  breeze 
Had  sunk  to  rest  with  faded  wings; 

Keen  was  the  air,  but  could  not  freeze. 
Nor  check,  the  music  of  the  strings; 

So  stout  and  hardy  were  the  band 

That  scraped  the  chords  with  strenuous 
hand  ! 

And  who  but  listened  ?  till  was  paid 
Respect  to  every  inmate's  claim; 

The  greeting  given,  the  music  played, 
In  honor  of  each  household  name. 

Duly  pronounced  with  lusty  call. 

And  "Merry  Christmas  "  wished  to  all ! 

— Wadsworth. 


Country  Girls  in  the  City. 

Every  autumn  hundreds  of  country 
girls  leave  their  homes  and  go  to  the 
city  to  try  their  fortunes,  says  a  writer 
of  experience.  Those  with  college  edu- 
cations, fitted  for  teaching  or  trained 
for  some  special  line  of  work  may  fall 
into  pleasant  ways,  but  the  unhappy 
majority  serving  in  shops  and  factories,  i 
standing  behind  counters  ten  hours  of 
the  twenty-four,  do  not  have  an  enjoy- 
able life  by  any  means.  Suppose  they 
had  remained  at  home  in  the  quiet  vil- 
lage, where  they  thought  there  was 
nothing  to  do  and  had  taken  up  dress- 
making as  a  trade,  worked  the  garden, 
raised  flowers  or  studied  bee  culture, 
and  had  gone  in  the  society  of  the 
town  where  each  one  stands  on  his  own 
merits  and  the  lines  of  caste  are  not  so 
closely  drawn  as  in  a  city;  would  they 
not  have  been  better  off  after  all  ? 

The  country  tnay  lack  the  feverish 
glare  and  excitement  of  the  city,  but 
its  pleasures  are  more  wholesome  and 
of  a  more  enduring  kind.  The  country 
girl  earning  her  way  in  a  village  has 
more  liberty  than  the  saleswoman  of 
the  city  store  earning  $5  a  week.  The 
country  girl  gets  her  holiday  whenever 
she  wants  it.  She  is  not  obliged  to  pay 
$2  a  week  for  car  fare  and  luncheons  or 
spend  all  her  hours  in  noisy  streets, 
where  the  din  of  passing  traffic  makes 
it  necessary  to  shout  in  order  that  she 
may  be  heard.  She  does  not  live  in  a 
cheap  boarding  house,  but  sits  at  a 
generous  table  spread  with  a  bountiful 
country  fare,  and  when  she  passes 
down  the  street  friends  greet  her  on 
every  side.  Yes,  the  country-bred  girl 
gets  a  bad  bargain  when  she  leaves 
home  for  the  city. 

Crystallized  Mint  Leaves. 

Crystallized  mint  leaves  are  among 
the  latest  novelties  in  confections.  The 
lover  of  mint,  whether  in  the  form  of 
candy,  tea  or  julep,  will  find  them  de- 
liciously  refreshing.  The  sprays  of  fresh 
leaves  are  treated  apparently  in  the 
same  way  as  violets  or  roses  or  candied 
fruits  are  produced,  only  the  mint 
leaves  retain  all  the  original  flavor. 
One  could  easily  make  them  at  home  by 
boiling  a  clear,  thick  syrup  of  sugar  to 
the  point  where  it  crystallizes  and  dip- 
ping the  mint  sprays  into  it,  or  pouring 
the  syrup  over  the  mint  sprays  laid  on 
a  pie  plate,  then  hanging  the  sprays  up 
by  the  stems  to  drain  and.  crystallize. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Advice  as  to  Roasting  a  Turkey. 

"  Ninety-nine  women  out  of  every  one 
hundred,  ninety-nice  cooks  out  of  every 
one  hundred  will  bake  a  turkey  with 
the  back  to  the  pan,"  said  a  New 
Orleans  man  who  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  kitchen,  "  and  this  is  a  mistake.  I 
said  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred. Eather  should  I  have  said  that 
the  mistake  is  almost  universally  made. 
But  few  cooks  ever  think  of  cooking  the 
turkey  the  other  way.  There  seems  to 
be  a  demand  for  well-browned  turkey 
breast.  But  in  browning  the  breast 
they  sacrifice  the  sweetness  of  this  part 
of  the  fowl.  The  best  way  to  prepare 
a  turkey  is  to  bake  it  with  the  breast 
down.  I  learned  this  lesson  from  Mme. 
Begue,  whose  place  down  in  the  old 
quarter,  near  the  French  market,  has 
become  famed  all  over  the  country. 
She  never  thinks  of  baking  a  turkey 
with  the  breast  up.  The  breast  is 
turned  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and 
instead  of  being  dry  and  tasteless  when 
it  is  served  is  richly  flavored  and  as 
sweet  and  juicy  as  one  would  care  to 
have  it.  You  see,  all  the  fine  flavor  of 
the  turkey,  the  juice  of  the  dressing 
and  all  the  daintier  touches  flow  down 
toward  the  breast  of  the  fowl,  and  when 
the  white  meat  is  served  you  get  the 
full  benefit  of  every  flavor  added  during 
the  process  of  preparing  and  baking 
the  turkey,  in  addition  to  the  distinc- 
tive taste  of  the  fowl  itself. 

"Inconvenient  and  awkward?  Not 
at  all.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  cook  a  tur- 
key in  this  way  as  in  any  other  way, 
and  the  result  is  infinitely  more  satis- 
factory. It  is  no  trouble  to  arrange 
the  fowl  in  the  pan;  if  you  desire  to 
place  the  fowl  on  the  table  before 
carving  it  you  will  find  that  it  will  look 
quite  as  well  as  it  would  if  baked  in  the 
usual  way,  and  certainly  it-  will  taste 
much  better  than  it  would  if  you  baked 
the  breast  until  it  was  dry  and  flavor- 
less."— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


New  England  Pumpkin  Pies. 

New  England  pumpkin  pies  are  quite 
often  made  of  squash,  instead  of  the 
genuine  Connecticut  pumpkin.  They 
are  not  equal  to  the  pumpkin  pie 
though  more  elaborate  pies.  To  make 
squash  pies  take  five  pints  of  stewed 
and  strained  squash,  two  quarts  of 
boiling  milk,  two  even  tablespoonfuls  of 
salt,  five  cups  sugar  and  eight  eggs 
and  a  nutmeg  and  a  half,  grated. 
Pour  the  milk,  boiling  hot,  over  the 
squash,  which  has  been  pressed  through 
a  colander;  add  the  sugar  and  the  nut- 
meg, and,  when  the  mixture  is  cold, 
the  eggs,  well  beaten.  Old-fashioned 
housekeepers  often  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  rosewater  and  even  wine  to  this 
pie,  although  it  is  not  necessary  or 
even  suitable  for  such  pies.  Line  deep 
pie  plates  with  plain  piecrust  and  fill 
them  with  the  squash  custard.  Bake 
the  pies  forty  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Pumpkin  pies  are  made  with  less 
eggs  and  more  spice  than  squash  pies. 
Allow  four  cups  of  stewed  and  strained 
Connecticut  pumpkin  to  four  cups  of 
milk  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add 
four  eggs  well  beaten  and  half  a  cup  of 
cream.  Add,  finally,  a  cup  and  a  half 
of  sugar  and  one  tablespoonful  of  gin- 
ger, one  of  mace,  powdered,  and  one 
grated  nutmeg.  Cook  the  pumpkin  all 
day  in  a  little  water  until  it  is  finally 
steamed  soft.  Do  not  peel  it  until  it  is 
cooked.  The  peel  imparts  sweetness 
and  rich  color  to  the  pumpkin  if  it  is 
cooked  with  it  a  long  time,  as  it  should 
be.  Squash  is  cooked  in  abundance  of 
water  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  it 
is  soft.  Many  housekeepers  prefer  to 
use  molasses  in  sweetening  a  pumpkin 
pie. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Broths,  purees  and  other  thick  soups 
are  highly  nourishing;  but  clear  soups, 
when  served  as  the  first  course  of  a 
dinner,  are  valuable  only  because  they 
supply  warmth  and  start  the  digestive 
juices  into  action. 

Shetland  shawls,  if  not  very  dirty. 


may  be  cleaned  by  rubbing  them  with 
magnesia  and  flour  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions, changing  it  as  it  gets  dirty. 
This  plan  is  also  excellent  for  woollen 
shawls,  provided  they  are  not  made  of 
very  heavy  wool. 

Never  send  a  jelly  that  has  been  to 
table  a  second  time  in  the  same  form. 
Break  it  up  and  serve  in  jelly  glasses, 
or  divide  it  into  rough  pieces  and  heap 
it  up  in  a  dish  as  rock  jelly.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  dish  makes  a  wonderful 
difference. 

To  make  old-fashioned  boiled  apple 
cider  sauce,  boil  down  a  quart  of  new 
sweet  cider  to  two-thirds  of  its  original 
quantity.  Then  peel,  quarter  and  core 
as  many  apples  as  it  will  cover  well  and 
boil  slowly  until  the  apples  are  tender. 
Remove  the  apples,  put  in  more  and 
cook  in  the  same  way.  Turn  all  to- 
gether and  keep  in  a  stone  jar. 

Cream  sauces  should  always  be  made 
with  flour.  Cornstarch  requires  so  long 
a  time  to  become  thoroughly  cooked 
that  it  is  not  adapted  for  thickening 
milk.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  milk 
should  never  be  boiled,  because  of  its 
astringent  effect  upon  the  system.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  physicians 
order  boiled  milk  when  they  desire  to 
administer  an  astringent. 

Delicious  chocolate  caramels  may  be 
made  by  boiling  together  one-half  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  molasses, 
one-half  cupful  of  milk  or  cream,  one- 
half  cupful  of  butter  and  two  ounces  of 
grated  unsweetened  chocolate.  Flavor 
with  vanilla.  Test  by  dropping  a  small 
portion  into  ice  water.  If  it  cracks 
when  bent,  it  should  be  removed  from 
the  fire  at  once.  Pour  into  buttered 
pans.  Before  it  is  cold  mark  in  squares. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Boiled  Eggs. — Drop  the  egg  into 
boiling  water  by  a  long-handled  spoon, 
but  do  not  cover  the  egg  with  water  or 
it  will  burst.  For  soft-boiled  eggs  cook 
three  minutes;  medium,  three  and  one- 
half  minutes;  hard,  five  to  ten  minutes. 

Stuffed  Eggs.— Cut  off  the  tops  of 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  carefully  remove 
the  yolks  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon. 
Cut  off  the  other  end  of  the  egg  so 
that  they  will  stand,  then  fill  with  the 
following  mixture:  The  white  meat  of 
cold  chicken  chopped  fine,  a  small  piece 
of  melted  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt,  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  and  one  teaspoon  of 
cream  for  each  egg  used.  If  eaten 
cold,  garnish  the  dish  with  parsley; 
if  hot,  serve  with  drawn  butter  sauce. 

Salmon  Loaf. — Melt  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  of  cracker  crumbs,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste  and  all  from  one  can  of  salmon. 
Remove  the  bones  and  skin  from  the 
salmon  and  add  to  the  above  mixture. 
Work  until  very  fine;  put  in  a  greased 
baking  powder  can,  cover  and  steam 
one  hour.  Remove  from  can  while  hot 
and  set  on  ice.  Serve  sliced  on  platter, 
garnished  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  pars- 
ley and  quarters  of  lemon. 

Rice  Omelet  Souffle. — Boil  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  well-washed  rice  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  milk  until  stiff.  Stir 
in  two  ounces  of  butter,  half  a  pint  of 
cream  and  four  egg  yolks  beaten  light 
with  two  ounces  of  granulated  sugar 
and  vanilla  to  taste,  add  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  citron  cut  fine  and  two  ounces 
of  almonds  blanched  and  pounded  fine 
in  a  mortar.  Stir  all  well  together, 
adding  at  the  last  four  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  very  stiff.  Put  in  a  pudding 
dish  and  bake  until  firm — about  half  an 
hour.  Serve  immediately  in  the  dish  in 
which  it  was  baked. 

Ai'i'LE  Custard. — Pare,  core  and 
quarter  half  a  dozen  fine,  large  cooking 
apples,  put  them  in  a  double  boiler  with 
the  grated  rind  of  half  a  large  lemon, 
cook  until  tender  and  press  through  a 
sieve;  there  must  be  three-quarters  of 
a  pint  of  the  puree.  Add  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  granulated  sugar,  and  set  it 
away  to  get  cold.  Then  beat  three 
eggs  very  lightly  and  stir  gradually 
into  a  pint  of  rich  milk  alternately  with 
the  apple  puree,  add  a  little  cinnamon, 
pour  it  into  a  pudding  dish  and  bake 
about  twenty  minutes.  Serve  cold  with 
a  little  cinnamon  and  sugar  sifted 
over  it. 
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The  Water  Supply. 

Water  is  the  most  essential  to  ex- 
istence of  all  that  man  puts  into  his 
stomach — indeed,  the  only  single  thing 
he  cannot  live  without,  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  we  eat  or  drink  that  so  fre- 
quently carries  in  itself  the  germs  of 
disease. 

There  is  a  definite  group  of  diseases 
which,  because  they  are  so  especially 
liable  to  be  spread  by  means  of  drink- 
ing water,  are  called  water-borne  dis- 
eases. Among  these  are  such  scourges 
as  typhoid  fever,  cholera  and  dysentery. 
Mineral  poisons  are  also  occasionally 
dissolved  in  water,  and  exert  their  in- 
jurious effects  upon  those  who  drink  it. 
It  is  obviously,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  drink- 
ing water  of  a  household  or  a  city  should 
be  in  its  purity  above  reproach;  but 
the  problem  for  the  ordinary  man  is 
how  to  determine  this  point. 

The  appearance  of  the  water  is  by 
no  means  conclusive,  for  it  may  be 
beautifully  clear  and  palatable,  yet  con- 
tain myriads  of  deadly  bacteria,  or  it 
may  be  muddy  and  of  a  disagreeable 
odor  and  taste,  and  yet  contain  nothing 
of  a  really  harmful  nature.  The  only 
way  by  which  absolute  certainty  can 
be  had  lies  in  a  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical analysis,  repeated  at  regular 
intervals. 

But  elaborate  and  repeated  analyses 
of  this  sort  can  be  had,  as  a  rule,  only 
in  the  case  of  large  communities  with  a 
common  source,  and  are  not  at  the 
service  of  the  individual  who  must  look 
to  his  own  supply  from  wells  or  springs. 
In  such  a  case  one  must  judge  of  the 
source  by  its  surroundings. 

If  the  neighborhood  is  thinly  settled, 
and  the  well  is  40  or  50  feet  from  the 
nearest  house  or  outbuilding  and  on 
higher  ground,  one  may  use  the  water 
for  drinking  with  a  reasonable  sense  of 
safety.  The  same  is  true  of  water 
from  a  spring  which  issues  from  the 
ground  at  a  level  considerably  above 
that  of  the  house  and  barns.  But  if 
water  is  drawn  from  wells  in  a  town  or 
from  a  well  near  the  house  or  outbuild- 
ings, or  below  their  level,  or  from  a 
spring,  similarly  situated,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  be  contaminated  occasionally, 
if  not  constantly,  and  so  is  the  water 
of  a  stream  except  in  an  absolutely  un- 
settled country. 

In  such  cases,  if  no  other  supply  is 
available,  all  the  water  should  be  boiled, 
and,  if  possible,  filtered  as  well,  before 
being  used. — Youth's  Companion. 


Larg:e  Stock  of  Tanks  on  Hand. 

on  Tanks.   Water  Tanks.   Wine  Tanks. 

Lumber  direct  from  the  woods.   THIS  MEANS 
LOW  PRICES. 


Educational. 


OE£PWELL  PUMPS 

'  HORSEfWtRS.TRousHS, 
'        PIPES,  E.TC, 
R.F.WILSON  J 
STOCKTON 


SOOO  ft.  of  Pipe.  Kood  as  new,  at  a  bargain. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Office  and  VForks,  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets. 


Pianos  for 

SDBPLUS  Pianos  of 
a  flrst-class  make. 
For  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


BRUBrNN,  ^OS  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FleldandlTTTnTI  Goods. 
Hog    lAf  I  K  H  NettlDg, 
Fence.  ||  iULl  Fencing. 

Catalogue  on  Applicu'inn . 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST.,        R   L.  DURHAM. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


GAS  CITY 
Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Baslness 
Kiperlence. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.   Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BDSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


oo 


win  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


STOCKTON  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

The  Leading  Actual  Business  School  in 
the  West. 

Occupies  two  entire  buildings. 

Boards  the  Students  and  makes  a  Home 
for  them. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Civil  Service 
Examinations. 


Send  for  Prices  and  advantages  to 

W.  C.  RAMSEY, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  AMY  PRICE. 

1236  HAREET  ST..  SAff  FSAVCISCO.  CAL. 

WBITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLBQE, 
8S6  Market  Htreet  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  PGR  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

m        L  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
866  Market  Street  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


A  handsome  Souvenir  to 
intending 


PIANO 

and  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

purchasers. 
Cut  out  this  advertisement  and 
send  it  to  us  with  your  name  and 
address,  telling  about  what  kind  of 
an  instrument  you  would  like. 

We  will  mail  the  Souvenir  and 
Catalogue  to  you  at  once. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

Headquarters,  26  to  30  O'Farrell  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

6-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR    &.  CO.. 
16  and  18  Dramm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


BAKER'S 
TRAGELESS 
HARNESS 


AGENTS 
WANTfcU 


DIRECT 


Best  farm  and  field  h,imess.   Used  and  endorsed  by 
thousands.    More  than  saves  its  cost  every  season. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  to-day. 
B.  P.  RAKER  CO.,  ns  Mala  St..  Burnt  Hills,  N.  V. 


CALIFORNIA 


STUnP  PULLER. 


BUSINE5S  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
liV«st  of  Chicago.      :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  X EARLY  40  TEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Wri ting  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  In  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Rxpogltlon. 
<S*Wrlte  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  (JoUege 
Journal. 

School  of  Practical,  GItII,  Hechaaical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST. ,  otie  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sar  Fbahcibco,  Cal. 
0*«ll  AU  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DBS  HAILLBH.  PrM't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t25:  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  ISO.  Established  18M.  Send  for  Circular.  I  San  Francisco,  Cal,  and  Waghlogton,  D 


h  &     IW  ost     H"o\A/erfLil     lYi.  a  d  e  1 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
BARNES,  nirr.,  16-18  Zoe  St..  San  Francisco. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 


Corn 

removes  from  the  soil 
large  quantities  of 

Potash. 

Tlic  fertilizer  ap- 
plied, mu.st  furnish 
enough  Potash,  or  the 
1  nd  w  ill  lose  its  pro- 
ducing power. 

Read  carefulty  our  books 
on  crops — sent  /rtt, 

(iF.RMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
<jl  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  svA/EneiN. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 

The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Paciflc 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 

Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

OENKRAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SHORT  LINE 

 PROiW  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 

PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  ffast. 

Z.  0.  HcCOKMICE. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  msgazioe  of  the 
border;  pubiisbed 
solely  in  the  Interest  of 
California,  tl.OO  per 
year,  any  agent. 


T.  H.  GOODHAIf , 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


HIGH-CLASS 

TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely 
fitting  apparel  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  has,  ever  since 
history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intri- 
cate than  important.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  408  Kearny  St. 

SAN    FKANOISGO,  OAL. 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 
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OSBOI^NE  FAF^M 
v;  IMPLEMENTS 
A  SUCCEED 

mm0  rAiL 


HARROWS. 


The  Larj^cst  and  Best  Line 
on  Sale  in  California. 

We  can  satisfy  Ihe  ORGHARDISTS  wiih  ihe 

OSBORNE  COLUMBIA  DISC  HARROW, 

Because:   II  is  Reversible.  li  lias  Flexible  Gangs. 

II  has  Exiension  Head.    If  is  Double  Lever. 

ALL  COMBINED  IN  THE  ONE  HARROW. 

-  -  -  OSBORNE  RIVAL  HARROW.  -  -  - 

//  is  no!  Reversible  or  Flexible. 

A  GOOD  TOOL  AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

Osborne  Sulky  Spring  Tooth  Harrow, 

The  only  PRACTICAL  RIDING  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  the  market 
Also  made  without  sulky  attachment. 

Osborne  Lever  Peg  Tooth  Harrows, 

Adjustable  teeth. 

FRAME  BARS  OF  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  MOWERS,  HAY  RAKES,  SELF-BINDERS,  REAPERS, 
TEDDERS,  CORN  HARVESTERS,  BINDER  TWINE. 

WRITE   FOR   CATALOGUE   AND  PRICES. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


J3  &  15  Main  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SHAW'S 
Reversible 


IMPROVED 
Gang  Plow. 


FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  THESE  PLOWS  ARE: 

OUR  PATENT  FRONT  CRANK  AXLE  AND  DRAFT  BAR  prevents 
clossrinsf  with  trash  between  front  plow  and  furrow  wheel,  as  the  clear- 
ance  space  is  much  greater. 

OUR  HITCH  is  made  of  a  heavy  rod,  running  from  draft  bar  back  to  cen- 
ter of  plow  frame,  which  holds  the  plow  perfectly  true  to  its  work.  It 
is  much  closer  than  on  the  old  style,  which  insures  lighter  draft. 

OUR  PATENT  ADJUSTING  LEVER  attached  to  front  crank  axles  en- 
ables the  driver  to  adjust  depth  of  plow  without  stopping  team. 

OUR  NEW  STYLE  PATENT  SHIFTING  LEVER  — Adjustment  made 
with  the  plow  in  motion ;  most  convenient  and  effective  in  use. 

OUR  NEW  PATENT  REVERSIBLE  REAR  LEVER  is  adjustable  to 
either  the  land  or  furrow.  When  the  land  is  foul  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  lever  that  can  be  adjusted  to  make  the  wheel  run  in  a  furrow,  which 
prevents  clogging. 

=PATENTED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY=-^ 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Of   new  YORK. 

RICHARD   M.   mcCURDY,  Rresident. 


Returned  to  Policy  Holders,    -  $560,000,000. 

This  is  what  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  has  done,  and  still  holds  securely 
invested  for  them  Assets  of  over 


The  Largest  Insurance 

Company  in  the  World. 

Its  policies  embody  all  the  modern  and  most  desirable  features  of  insurance 
or  combination  of  investment  with  insurance,  and  at  the  lowest 
premium,  consistent  with  safety,  and  provide  for — 

Liberal  Loans  to  the  Insured; 

Large  Cash  Surrender  Values,  stated  in  the  Policy; 

Automatic  Paid-Up  Insurance  without  Exchange  of  Policy,  or  Option  for 
Extended  Term  Insurance; 

Paying  Amount  in  Installments  or  in  One  Sum. 

Its  contracts  are  clear,  explicit  and  businesslike.   The  company  is  progressive 
and  liberal,  conservative  and  safe,  purely  mutual,  and 
returns  all  surplus  to  policy  holders. 


A.  B.  F^orbes  Sc  Son, 

THE   MUTUAL   LIFE  BUILDING, 

California  and  Sansome  Sts.,     :     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


hrtable  tiolise3. 

NO.  34. 
9  ft.       in.  X  12  ft.  10V4  In. 
1  Door,  1  Window,  1  Room. 
tVeight  240U  lbs.,  paclied  to 
ship. 

We  know  how  to  build  port- 
able houses— In  fact,  we  have 
been  building  them  for  fifteen 
years.  We  nave  oeen  success- 
ful, too.  They  are  all  over  the 
world  now :  in  Japan,  A laska, 
California,  Sumatra,  China, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  reason  is  that  they  are 
durable,  comfortable  and 
compact.  A  little  detailed  in- 
formation will  not  be  amiss. 
Send  Sor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORDCO. 

Washington  Street, 
bet.  1st  and  2nd, 

OAKLAND,  CAJ;^. 

San  Francisco  Office : 

40  New  Montgomery  Street. 


HAYWARD'S  PASTE  AND  LIQUID  DIP. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Karth.     Agents  Everywhere.     Positively  Prevents  and  Cares  Scab, 
also  Klil«  Ticks  and  All  Parasites  Without  Injuring  the  Sheep. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  ADDRESS 


F.  B.  FINDLEY,  Wool  Commission  Merchant, 

330    mARKLET    ST.,    S/\IN    FARMING  I  SCO. 

BUFFALO    Pins   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.    YOUR    DEALER    fOR  IT. 

BAKBR  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO.  BBNICIA.  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANQBLBS. 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 

Our  Market  for  Canning  Fruits. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  market  for  can- 
ning fruit  has  until  recently  been  very 
uncertain  and  the  farmer  has  had  the 
worst  of  it. 

But  now  the  conditions  have  changed 
since  the  canneries  have  organized  a 
strong  combine;  they  will  develop  and 
properly  supply  a  rapidly  growing  de- 
mand. 

The  first  two  years  of  their  existence 
they  tried  to  depress  the  market  for 
our  fruits,  to  enable  them  to  get  as 
many  term  contracts  as  possible  at  low 
rates.  From  now  on  they  cannot  ex- 
pect to  get  any  more  term  contracts, 
since  they  have  given  us  a  season  of 
$40  clings  and  $50  to  $75  per  ton  for 
blackberries — the  latter  price  was  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Code  Portwood 
when  our  local  buyers  were  turning 
down  $40  blackberries,  claiming  they 
had  a  surplus  that  was  not  salable. 

The  tendency  from  now  on  will  be  for 
the  combine  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  their  term  contracts.  For  in- 
stance, when  they  made  their  rivals 
pay  big  prices,  it  made  every  one  of 
their  low-price  goods  worth  the  ad- 
vanced price. 

Also  each  year  the  associations  will 
have  a  stock  of  canned  goods  on  hand, 
and  they  will  not  want  any  little  one- 
horse  cannery  to  start  up  and  depress 
the  value  of  the  goods  by  buying  the 
fruit  for  less  money. 

It  will  seem  to  all  that  the  opinion  of 
undersigned  has  changed,  and  so  it  has, 
and  you  will  see  by  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle the  methods  of  the  association  have 
changed  for  the  better. 

The  farmer  need  not  now  build  co-op- 
erative canneries  nor  need  he  fear  to 
set  out  extensively  of  all  kinds  of  can- 
ning fruits,  as  we  have  in  the  field 
plenty  of  experienced  capital  that  can 
market  all  we  can  raise  and  pay  us 
good  prices. 

I  emphasize  the  words  "can"  and 
"good  prices."  There  is  a  doubt  if 
they  will  or  not.  Our  part  is  to  begin 
now  and  lay  our  plans  and  see  we  get 
our  share  of  good  times  that  the  con- 
sumers of  canned  goods  enjoy.  How  to 
do  it  will  be  discussed  at  another  time. 

T.  E.  Barlow. 

Sebastopol,  Dec.  3,  1901. 

Co-operative  Mari(etin^  of  Fresh  Fruits. 

To  THE  Editor: — One  of  the  practical 
results  of  co-operation  was  given  last 
week  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Loomis  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
which  was  organized  as  recently  as  last 
April  in  alliance  with  similar  associa- 
tions at  Newcastle,  Penryn,  Placer- 
ville  and  Rumsey,  the  entire  business 
being  managed  by  the  California  Fresh 
Fruit  Exchange,  co-operating  with  the 
Southern  California  Citrus  Fruit  Ex- 
change. In  addition  to  these  associa- 
tions, considerable  fruit  was  handled 
from  the  Sacramento  river  district. 
Cutter  Bros,  also  shipping  with  them. 
The  special  business  of  the  meeting  was 
the  distribution  of  a  dividend  of  nearly 
$1200  to  the  members,  based  on  a  pay- 
ment of  2  cents  per  box  on  all  fruit  de- 
livered by  the  members,  and  by  profits 
on  loading  charges,  shook,  nails  and 
paper.  There  was  a  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  and  approval  of  ' 
the  new  method  of  managing  their  own  I 
business,  and  their  is  no  doubt  that  | 
next  season  many  more  of  the  growers 
will  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  come  together  for  future  benefit 
and  united  effort. 

It  was  worthy  of  note  that  owing  to 
the  fact  of  a  large  quantity  of  cling  j 
peaches  being  pooled  by  these  associa-  j 
tions  a  considerable  advance  was  ob-  ! 
tained  on  the  prices  set  by  the  buyers 
earlier  in  the  season,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  thousands  of  dollars,  an- 
other practical  proof  of  the  gain  in  co- 
operating. F.  J.  FiTcn. 

Loomis. 


Teacher  —  What  led  Columbus  to 
conclude  that  the  world  was  round  ? 
Bright  Boy — Well,  his  experience  with 
it  proved  that  it  was  anything  but 
square.— Albany  Telegram. 


Destiny  of  the  Hog  Skin. 

The  oily,  greasy,  thick  pig  skin  is 
arousing  new  interest.  Heretofore  the 
slaughterhouse  has  not  seriously  both- 
ered itself  about  skinning  the  hog  while 
his  green  hide,  left  on  the  carcass  and 
unencumbered  with  expense,  brought  8 
cents  per  pound  and  more  as  pork,  or 
12  cents  per  pound  when  weighed  in  as 
cured  ham  or  smoked  bacon. 

The  scientist  will  not  let  things  alone, 
however,  and  it  may  yet  pay  to  strip 
the  hide  from  the  hog  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  leather  splitter  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  shave  hides 
almost  into  tissue  leather.  With  this 
implement  at  his  command  and  a  new 
process  in  his  possession,  an  American 
inventor  claims  that  he  can  split  a  pig 
skin  to  the  fineness  of  a  cologne  bottle 
stopper  cover  and  manufacture  that 
article  at  a  ridiculously  low  price.  He 
can  make  the  finest  of  "imported"  kid 
glove  stock,  can  displace  oiled  paper 
with  a  better  and  a  cheaper  article  and 
do  the  same  with  the  fine  texture  of 
rubbered  goods  now  used  for  waist 
shields.  A  hog  hide  can  be  treated  so 
finely  and  split  into  so  many  separate 
skins  as  to  astound  the  uninitiated. 
With  this  prospect  before  it,  the  hog 
skin  has  a  right  to  come  off  and  to  ex- 
pect much  in  the  near  future. — Na- 
tional Provisioner. 


Tattle's  Elixir 

Cures  all  species  of  l^ime- 
ness,  curbs,  splints,  con- 
tracted co7-d,  til  rush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equailygood 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper  Jbunder, pneu- 
monia, etc.  Satisfaction 
Lguarantecd  or  money 
refunded.  Used  arid 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

TUTTU'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprain., 
bruisrs.  etc-.  KiMspniil  iristaiilly.  Our  li.'0-i)ut,'e 
book,  "Vct'jrinary  t\';perit,nce"  FREE* 

Tuttlo'n  Elixir  Co.,  SR  Bevrrlv  St..  RoKton,  Maaa. 
487  0'l''urrcn  St.,  Sun  FniiulfM  n,  I  ill. 
newareof  BO-callc.l  Clliln—iianc  iriDUlno  ImiI  I  iitl li-'i 
Avoid  all  Ulisturs;  t  hey  offer  only  temi>orar>TL-lid"  it  any. 


[ 


Kl 


FIRST  PRIZES 

att';ursau(i  expositions,  but  morethan  that, 
HSVMi^a^^  it  takes  first  place  in 

in  tlif  liearts  of  its 
L-r-i.  The 

Gahoon 

Broadcast 

Seeder 

the  innst  practical  iiand  seeder  inaclc.  Sows 
from  1)  to  8  acres  per  liour.  All  erains  and 
grasses.  Saves  ^  the  seed.  You  can't 
afford  to  buj'  any  other.  Examine  it  at 
your  dealers.    Send  for  circulars. 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 
38  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


TO 


Farmers 


AND 


Storekeepers 

WRITE  TO 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

156  TOWNSEND  STREKT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 

For  Booklet  on  Cultivation  of 

FLAX  SEED. 

You  will  find  it  of  interest  to  you. 
Postal  card  will  do. 


Xradu  Mark. 


LUMP JAW 

Easily  and  thorooKhly  cored, 
l^ew,  coiiinioa-seiiitO  mulhod, 
not  exi'ensive.  No  cure,  no 
puy.  FKKE.  A  practical,  ill- 
Uh^tratcd  trj-atine  on  the  abso- 
.  IutBrtM..or  I.tinip.I.iw.  fr^;fi_f 
you  a^k  for  I'jiinphl*-!        -  ' '  • 

Flcmlnic  Kri>H.»  chemistRt 
UaloB  Htutk  TftrtUf     Chlcft^,  III 


KendmCsl 


Used  It  20  Years. 

God,  Kam.,  Kt>i.  7th.  1900. 
Ilr.  B.  J.  Kendall  l'...,  Ufi.llrin,-n:— I 
have  used  your  KeudftU'h  Spavin  fine  ev- 
^r^lncelcan  remember,  ftlM-ut  yean, 
and  it  la  all  you  recommeu'l  for  It. 

Your.,    WM.  I>.  CALDER. 


SPAVIN 
CURE 


Never  Failed. 

Rt.l.llnf  C«l.,  Apr.2iid,  190a 
Dr.  B.J.  KendallCo.,  Dear  .Sir.  :—<Wl 
ffet  your  bo^k  here.  I'lpMe  npnd  me  one. 
Hiveused  j  nur  KendaU'i  SiiKvIn  Cure  on 
my  horMi  aod  sever  bare  bad  a  rallnre 
wUhllyet.       Vout^    J.  M  DRIVER. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

And  Most  Successful  Remedy  Ever  Discovered  for  Spe>.vlr\s,  Ringbones, 
Splints  a^rvd  a-U  Lamer\ess. 

This  Is  the  unquaUfled  experience  of  thousands  of  horsemen  and  r  thers  in  this  and  other 
countries  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  share  in  these  benelits.  Just  read 
what  the  above  people  say  about  "Kendall's."  Write  to  them  for  your  own  satisfaction. 
In  a<ldition  to  being  the  best  stable  remedy 
I  kn<iw  11,  it  is  uiiequaled  as  a  liniment  for  liouse- 
[hold  and  family  use.  Sold  generally  by  aUdrug- 
I  gists.  Price  81;  six  bottles  fur  %a.  We  send 
I  valuable  book.  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  pro- 
I  f usely  illustrated,  free  upou  reiiui-st. 


KENOAUS 
^VIN  CURCJ 


DR. 


B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.. 
Enosburg  Fa.Ils,  Vt. 


"^KENDAliS 
FAVIN  CUR 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 

Do  Not  Delay  Vaccinating- = Your  herd  is  liable  to 

attack  NOW  and  if  you  delay  vaccinating  until  after  Black  Leg  has  broken 
out  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  5%  loss,  and  as  even  a  1%  loss  will  cost  more 
than  vaccinating,  it  pays  to  vaccinate  before  trouble  begins. 

Our  Vaccines  are  tested  on  control  animals  before  placing  on 
the  market  and  they  are  subject  to  exchange  for  fresh  vaccine  if  not  used 
within  six  months  from  date  of  manufacture.    They  have  been 

successfully  used  for  three  years  in  the  worst  in= 
fected  districts  of  California. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others',  and  the  growth  of 

our  business  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  attests  that  our  products 
and  liberal  methods  are  meeting  with  the  approval  of  stockmen. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hitherto 
used  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

Testimonials. — To  prospective  customers,  who  desire  references, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them.  WE  CAN  ALSO  REFER  TO 
STOCKMEN  WHO  HAVE  REVACCINATED  WITH  OUR  VACCINE 
AFTER  UNSATISFACTORY  TRIAL  OF  FOREIGN  AND  OTHER 
VACCINES. 

PRICES    OF"    BL/\CK    LEO  \/ACd(NEi 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

ago  of  anicaals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  2.') 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  "5 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete  for  using  single  and  double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  e.\tra  washers,  all  in  metal  case   3  00 
TERMS.— Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products.  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


RELIABLE 


Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.     ALL  SIZES. 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOaue  AND  PRICB5. 


^50.°°  RANGE  F^OR  3:25.°° 

TO IVTKODVCS  THE 

WII  I  APn  ^TPPI  RANflP  Into  ever;  section  of  tbe  United  States, 
WILLAKUSICCL  KAroUE        ^jjj       ^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  hlgbest  grade  Steel  range  for  liS.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21!4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Ueiicrlptl»e  Pamplilet. 
Best  Bkngre  made.  WM.  O.  WIL.L>AKU,  Mannfactarer,  019  N.  Fonrtb 
at.  L.oaU,  Mo.  Dept.  8.   Will  ihlp  U.  O.  D.  with  priTllece  of  emnlnatlon. 


DEWET,  STRONG  h,  CO..  Patent  Solicitors.  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Ca'. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


H0R3E5  AND  CATTLE. 


FOK  SAtE — Jersey  bull,  3  yrs.  old;  bull  calf,  3 
mos.  old— both  solid  color.  Also  Jersey  cows. 
Sulphur  Spring  Farm,  Nlles,  Cal. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  I".  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  St  DURHAAI8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  Jfi  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  Bstabllahed  1876. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  OL.IDE,  Sacramento,  Oal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J. CO.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


•■8NOW  WHITE"  <40BHi>ER8  for  sale  by  C.  A. 
Stowe,  330  N.  Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  «  CO.,  Los  Angeles,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Bclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  BREEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


THOROUGHRREO  BERK8HIRES.  I  have 
some  fine  boars  and  gilts  of  August  farrow. 
Prices  reasonable.  Dr.  R.  Cauch,  Carpinteria,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS. 

Grant  St  ,  Stockton,  Cal. 


C.  A.  Slowe,  830  N. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  St  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Loa  Angeles.  Cal.  Bstablished  in  1876. 


FOB  SALE.— Our  entire  herd  of  Poiand-Chinas. 
20-acrefarm;  paying  business.  S.  P.  Lindgren  & 
Sons,  Kingsburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


W.  R.  McCASLIN,  Cosumnes.  Sacramento  Co., 
Cal.   Al  breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal,  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
ing yards.  Why  not  Improve  your  stock.  Man'f's  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulating,  hot  water.  Send  stam  p  f  or  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Apolianees  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  PoxiUcrers' Hand-Bookand  Guide.  Price 40c 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  JNCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Oal. 

French  Draught  Stallions 

F^OR  SALE. 

UTTrn  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
riUlXU.  1800;  bred  by  J.  D.  Patterson,  Oxnard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1898.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
Imp.  Louis  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  imp 
Monfebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri 
etta  1 2419. 

REGISTERED  NO.  9017. 
Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D  Pat- 
terson Oxnard,  Cal.;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
Imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  CiEsar;  dam.  Imp.  Maria 
I  2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  flrst-olass  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe.  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco. 


MARQUIS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pijs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $76  FOR  THE  NINE. 
E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


BLACKLEGI N  E" 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  Quite  Ready  for  Use. 

This  is  in  the  form  of  a  cord  impregnated  with  the  vaccine.  Each 
dose  is  separate  and  applied  with  a  special  needle.  The  dose  is  hitched 
on  to  a  notch  in  the  needle  and  then  inserted  under  the  skin  at  the 
shoulder.  The  needle  is  provided  with  a  detachable  handle.  Vaccina- 
tion with  "Blaoklegine"  is  as  rapid  and  easy  as  taking  a  stitch.  There  is 
no  dissolving,  or  mixing,  or  filtering  a  powder;  no  injecting  or  trouble  in 
measuring  doses;  no  expensive  syringe  outfit. 


BLACKLEGINE  OUTFIT,  SHOWING  NEEDLE  INSERTED  IN  HANDLE  AND 
DOSE  OF  V.VCCINE  ATTACHED   HEADY  FOR  VACCINATING. 

Prices:  "Single  Blacklegine"  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (ten 
doses),  11.50;  No.  2  (twenty  doses),  $2.50;  No.  3  (fifty  doses),  $6.00. 
•'Double  Blacklegine"  (for  choice  stock)  (first  lymph  and  second  lymph, 
applied  at  an  interval  of  eight  days),  $2.00  per  packet  of  ten  double 
doses.    Blacklegine  Outfit  (handle  and  two  needles),  50  cents. 

Fi^STEUH  VA.CCI?^E  COMF»A.lSrY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


IR.ECTIONS  FOF^ 

SvccEssrvL  OuvE.  Pickling 


PL^CB  oUtm  1b  lotatlaa  oompoMd,  t  m.  Ba4  Baal 
Lye  to  oB«  nltoa  wxan   B«m*  mm  cr  twin  to 

plaee  ly*  ■•IntMn  wttt  tTMk  vMn.  Ckmu*  wittaf  twte* 
d^  n.Ul,  jQdc<«  by  U>t«,   1,,    U?S»^  toS 

Baplaee  w»ter  with  brla*  oompoaed  of  i  oa.  utt  to  1 
**y*-  Pot  la  brlM  of  «  n  salt  to 
jr»llon  vM<>r  t*r  7  day*  PWta  brine  lOor.  wUtt.  r»U«a  water  tor 
watir*'  •^'^  '>"o  'm^*  of  16  oa.  salt  U  rallwi 

VMMUmd  most  t>«  olean,  odori«as,  tasielata    Whlta  or  earth- 
enware  r«oemm«Bd*4.     Wood«n  r©ceptaolea  sio»k>«d  in  bolUsx  water 
and  se^a  will  do.    0m  small  casUa,  5  to  10  (ralloni  preferred.     Vat  or 
eaak  should  bar*  marabls  woodan  rrsUng  1  or  2  Inohcafrom  bottom 
'  wooden  Mrer  aad  thick  olott  orer  all.    If  oUvea  are 

Mftat  trst,  use  brine  immediately  after  Ije  InsUad  of  fresh  water 
BcBOTe  aay  sllme  or  scam. 


YOU  AVUST  USE 

RED-SEAL- LYE 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  if  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  •'  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  lOLO  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  ARSELMO,  MARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

I<arge  Nuoaber  of  Officially  Tested  Cowg.    Bull  Calves  from  Ureat  FrodnclDg  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  otherlyear,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the^ character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.        SESSIONS  &  CO.,  11?  E.  23rd  St..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


HUTVVBOLDX    SXOCK  F^/\RA\, 

JOSEPH    MARZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Younfl    Stock    for    Sale.  LOVELOCK.,  ISE\//\Drt. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS^  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosplioric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 


THB  THRBB  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OP  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

HAT  PAITR    PTTTHDIP  St  PA  California  st.,  ban  francisoo. 

OnX^v\j\jR.f  UUlXlIxlC  0&  also  at  fbbsno  and  los  anqelks. 

WPITE  TO  THEM  FOB  PAMPHLETS. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  businesi  before 
the  Patent  Ottice,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
sive  reference  library,  containing  ofB- 
eial  American  reports  since  17SiO,  wiih 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1S72. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benpflt  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  .Scienlijlc  Presi.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  10  inventors.  The  larse 
majority  of  U.  S  aLd  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prplim- 
inary  examinations  in  caies  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1880.) 
PATEINT  PIGEINTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


s^Fresno  Scraper. 


3H— 4— S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FKESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


^MONARCH. 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKER    <&  CO., 
16  aad   18  Dramm  Street,  San  Francisco. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AJ,    JACK-SON    €fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 

""clrVd  w?th*"  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  18,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   77X@,76 

Thursday   76  @75X 

Friday   75M&76K         79  (g8JV4 

Saturday   76X&75X  80X@79« 

Monday   76   @1b%  80X@79H 

Tuesday  IbH^laJi  79 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

ilay.  July. 

Wednesday   46H@«X  iO%'a.SS>% 

Thursday   45?4@44^  S9X@S9X 

Friday   45  @45=i<  39X@40H 

Saturday  49H@45V4  40«@39J£ 

Monday   4aii@44?IC  S!>%^3»% 

Tuesday     44JH@45X 


SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday    @   1  oejiftil  m% 

Friday   1  03  ®   1  06^®1  W% 

Saturday   1  03^@   1  06X^1  07H 

Monday    @   1  Ub% 

Tuesday    @   1  065<(g)l  06Ji 

Wednesday    @   1  06'i<^l  06 

WHEAT. 

Market  has  not  shown  quite  so  much 
firmness  as  during  preceding  week,  but  to 
purchase  freely  buyers  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  very  close  if  not  fully  up  to 
the  very  best  prices  of  the  past  fortnight. 
Shippers  have  lately  effected  some  heavy 
purchases  in  the  interior,  giving  them  a 
fair  supply  for  the  time  being,  but  it  is 
believed  they  are  still  short  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  fleet  now  in  port  and 
engaged  for  grain  loading.  There  are 
thirty  ships  at  present  on  the  engaged 
list,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  80,000 
tons.  While  a  few  of  these  ships  may 
take  some  barley  and  general  cargo,  it 
will  be  the  exception  where  they  will  not 
be  wholly  loaded  with  wheat.  The  har- 
bor is  about  bare  of  disengaged  tonnage, 
however,  and  it  is  not  likely  there  will  be 
any  special  accumulation  of  idle  ships  for 
several  months  to  come.  In  practically 
cornering  the  ship  supply,  exporters  have 
advanced  ocean  freight  rates,  the  last 
spot  charter  reported  being  at  £1  16s  3d, 
being  about  81  per  ton  over  the  lowest 
figure  for  the  season.  This  stiffness  in 
freights  naturally  operates  against  wheat, 
although  there  are  not  a  few  optimists 
who  believe  wheat  will,  inside  of  a  few 
months,  command  materially  better 
prices  than  have  been  yet  established  this 
season.  There  is  certainly  room  for  im- 
provement. The  United  States  visible 
supply  of  wheat  east  of  the  Rockies  was 
59,356,000  bushels,  against  55,240,000  a 
week  ago  and  61,082,000  a  year  ago. 

California  Milling   I  05  @1  10 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   t  02M@l 

Oregon  Valley   1  02H@1  05 

Washington  Blue  Stem.....   1  02M@1  07V( 

Washington  Club   1  00  @1  03^ 

on  qualities  wheat   95  @1  00 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 
isno-ni.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations   682d®6s3!^d  6s3'4d@6s4d 

Freight  rates   S8)(@— s  35@36}i8 

Local  market   983i@l  OlH    1  0>K®I  05 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.03J@1.03. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.07t@1.05i. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at   @  ;  May,  1902,  $1.06S@1.06. 

FLOUR. 

While  the  market  has  inclined  against 
buyers,  official  quotations  have  not  shown 
material  change.  There  was  no  undue 
selling  pressure,  and  buyers  as  a  rule 
found  it  necessary  to  pay  full  current  fig- 
ures, not  being  able  to  obtain  such  con- 
cessions as  had  been  recently  readily 
granted  them.  To  this  extent  the  mar- 
ket shows  improvement,  and  may  soon 
rule  still  firmer. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  26@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  2S@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15  ] 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  7S®3  26  I 

BARLEY.  j 
The  advanced  figures  last  quoted  for  I 
feed  descriptions  have  been  since  quite 


well  maintained,  although  the  demand 
could  not  be  said  to  be  brisk  at  full  figures 
demanded.  Prices  readily  obtainable  for 
export  grades  and  brewing  barley  were 
without  special  improvement  on  figures 
current  for  these  descriptions  for  some 
time  past,  but  free  purchases  were  not 
possible  at  the  prices  named  by  shippers. 
Chevalier  is  now  nearly  out  of  stock  and 
is  hardly  quotable  in  a  regular  way.  Ship- 
ments of  barley  by  sea  since  last  i-eview 
include  two  cargoes — 110,691  centals— for 
United  Kingdom  and  12,000  centals  by 
steamer  for  New  York. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   78^®  80 

Feed,  fair  to  good   76x@  77^ 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  87H 

Chevalier,  No.  I  to  choice   82M®1  00 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   77H®  85 

OATS. 

Market  is  showing  firmness,  with  pros- 
pects of  continuing  favorable  to  the  sell- 
ing interest  throughout  the  season. 
Heavy  demands  on  Government  account 
have  had  much  to  do  with  sustaining 
values.  Red  oats  are  receiving  marked 
attention,  and  this  variety  is  being  freely 
seeded  for  the  coming  season.  In  many 
respects  the  Reds  show  superiority  over 
most  other  kinds. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  30  @1  35 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  15  @1  224 

Qray,  common  to  choice   1  20  ®I  30 

Milling   1  22>i®l  32>4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  SO  ®1  35 

Black  Russian   1  05  ®1  27^ 

Red   1  12"/4®1  35 

CORN. 

Choice  to  select  is  scarce  and  salable  to 
advantage.  Poor  qualities  are  being 
offered  rather  freely  and  are  not  receiv- 
ing much  attention.  Some  Eastern  corn 
was  landed  here  last  week,  despite  the 
stiff  prices  current  on  the  same,  owing  to 
scarcity  of  choice  domestic. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   I  40  @l  60 

Large  Yellow   1  25  @1  35 

Small  Yellow   1  45  ®1  56 

RYE. 

A  full  cargo  of  this  cereal— 45,807  cen- 
tals, valued  at  $36,072 — was  sent  afloat  the 
past  week  for  Belgium,  being  the  first 
noteworthy  shipment  for  a  long  time.  A 
steamer  took  this  week  1300  centals  for 
New  York.  There  is  not  much  selling 
pressure  at  present,  and  market  is  rather 
firm  at  the  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  new   75  ®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Not  much  in  stock,  neither  are  there 
great  quantities  offering  to  arrive.  The 
demand,  however,  is  limited. 

Good  to  choice   1  60  ®1  65 

BEANS. 

The  market  is  not  showing  much  activ- 
ity, and  is  not  noteworthy  for  strength, 
but  holders  are  not  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances disposed  to  crowd  offerings  on 
buyers,  and  values  are  in  consequence  be- 
ing tolerably  well  maintained  at  figures 
close  to  the  range  last  quoted.  Outside 
prices  below  stated  are  possible  only  on 
most  select  qualities,  and  then  cannot 
always  be  calculated  on  if  stock  is  pushed 
to  immediate  sale.  There  is  a  moderate 
movement  outward,  both  by  sea  and  rail. 
Present  offerings  include  very  few  Black- 
eyes,  Reds  or  Pea  beans,  and  not  many 
Small  Whites. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  85  ®3  15 

Lady  Washington   8  75  @3  00 

Pinks   1  80  @2  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  35  ®2  50 

Reds   2  EO   @2  75 

Red  Kidney   3  2.5  @3  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   4  40  ®4  60 

Black-eye  Beans   8  40  @3  65 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Oarbanzos,  small   I  26  ®1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  is  well  stocked  with  Green  Peas, 
and  values  for  this  variety  are  not  bejng 
very  well  sustained.  Spot  supplies  of 
Niles  Peas  are  of  light  volume  and  in  few 
hands,  causing  market  to  rule  firm. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

NUes  Peas   1  75  ®  

WOOL. 

December  is  seldom  other  than  a  dull 
period  in  the  wool  trade,  and  the  current 
month  is  not  proving  an  exception  in 
this  regard.  The  market  is  of  necessity 
quiet  at  this  time,  as  there  are  practically 
no  desirable  wools  now  offering,  and  un- 
placed stocks  of  heavy  and  defective 
wools  are  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  much 
activity.  Values  are  necessarily  largely 
nominal  and  without  quotable  change. 

SPRIRQ. 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  9  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @I& 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  ®1S 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

PALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  ®12 


Northern  Mountain,  free   9  @10 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  @9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6Vi®  8^ 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7M®  B 

HOPS. 

There  are  not  many  hops  now  offering 
in  this  center  from  first  hands,  but  the 
market  does  not  give  evidence  of  being 
any  more  favorable  to  sellers  than  for 
some  weeks  past.  In  a  wholesale  way,  it 
is  difficult  to  effect  transfers  at  an  ad- 
vance on  11c,  and  to  command  the  figure 
on  round  lots  the  quality  must  be  first- 
class.  A  New  York  authority,  speaking 
under  recent  date  of  the  Eastern  market, 
says:  More  than  one.half  the  week's  re- 
ceipts were  in  transit  for  export,  a  very 
considerable  part  of  which  were  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  included  some  large  con- 
signments from  Oregon.  The  condition 
of  our  local  market  has  not  changed,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  a  more  general  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  holders  to  sell  goods 
according  to  actual  values.  This  has 
necessitated  a  widening  of  the  range  of 
quotations,  without,  however,  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  finer  grades.  No  sales  have 
been  reported  to  us  this  week  above  15c, 
and  that  for  only  very  choice  quality;  the 
bulk  of  the  business  is  at  ]2@14c,  with 
some  common  lots  down  to  lOCajllc.  The 
demand  has  not  shown  much  if  any  im- 
provement, taking  the  market  as  a  whole, 
but  some  receivers  have  been  able  to  move 
more  stock  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
trade  is  especially  dull  in  the  inferior 
qualities  and  in  old  hops,  the  value  of 
which  is  entirely  nominal.  Moderate  busi- 
ness has  been  reported  in  the  interior  of 
this  State,  with  a  wide  range  in  values, 
owing  to  very  wide  wide  range  in  quali- 
ties— say  from  9c  to  15c — but  fewer  tran- 
sactions at  the  top  figure  this  week,  as  the 
choicest  lots  are  getting  pretty  well  picked 
up. 

Oood  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  ®12M 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Arrivals  of  hay  have  been  lately  rather 
heavy,  as  compared  with  immediate  re- 
quirements, and  market  for  most  kinds 
has  in  consequence  inclined  in  favor  of 
the  buying  interest,  although  no  marked 
changes  were  developed  in  quotations. 
Alfalfa  proved  an  exception,  not  being  in 
excessive  supply  and  selling  to  very  good 
advantage.  Straw  did  not  arrive  in 
heavy  quantity  and  commanded  steady 
figures. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  50@11  00 

Oat   6  50®  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   6  00®  7  5'J 

Volunteer   5  50®  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  150^  10  00 

Clover   6  00®  7  50 

Stock   5  50®  6  50 

Compressed   9  00@12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   35®  47H 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Market  for  Bran  and  all  mill  offal  is 
lacking  in  firmness,  dealers  operating 
slowly  at  current  figures,  but  offerings 
are  not  particularly  heavy  and  prices  are 
slow  dropping  to  materially  lower  levels. 
Rolled  Barley  has  ruled  steady  at  last 
quoted  advance.  Milled  Corn  is  without 
quotable  change. 

Bran,  ?(  ton   15  00®16  00 

Middlings   17  00@19  OO 

Shorts,  Oregon    IS  50®16  50 

Barley,  Rolled    17  50®  18  00 

Cornmeal    31  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   SO  00®  81  00 

SEEDS. 

Stocks  of  Mustard  Seed  are  being  stead- 
ily reduced  through  outward  movement 
and  local  consumption,  and  are  now  of 
rather  small  proportions,  with  market 
tolerably  firm  at  figures  quoted.  A  ship- 
ment of  3032  sacks  wont  forward  this 
week  per  steamer  for  New  York.  Busi- 
ness in  other  seeds  quoted  herewith  is 
light,  but  at  genarally  unchanged  values. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  50® 2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25@3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste     3  00®3  15 

Per  lb. 

Canary   35<@  3X 

Rape   IX®  2(< 

Hemp   3>^@  84 

HONEY. 

The  steamer  American,  sailing  from 
this  port  on  the  14th  inst.  for  New  York, 
carried  as  part  cargo  726  cases  honey,  in- 
cluding 200  cases  taken  on  at  Seattle. 
Spot  stocks  are  not  heavy.  Values  are 
steady.  Ths  extreme  southern  part  of 
the  State  has  long  been  noted  for  its  fine 
honey,  but  there  is  some  Extracted  now 
on  market  from  Monterey  county  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  choicest 
honey  ever  produced  in  this  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   64®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44®  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @— 

White  Comb,  IB)  frames  11  @124 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  9  7 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

A  further  ad  vance  in  the  improved  fig- 
ures last  quoted  for  Beef  has  been  estab- 
lished, with  market  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions. Veal  is  in  light  receipt  and  when 
of  desirable  sizesells  toadvantage.  Values 
for  good  to  choice  Mutton  are  higher  and 
are  being  well  maintained  at  the  quoted 
range.  Hogs  in  light  receipt  and  higher. 
Small  hogs  are  in  fair  request  to  be  cut 
up  as  fresh  pork,  and  are  selling  to  rela- 
tively better  advantage  than  the  larger 
ones. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  <>>          74®  8 

Beef,  second  quality   74®— 

Beef,  third  quality   64®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  7®74c;  wethers   7^®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   f>%®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6<1^®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   54®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6X®  7 

Veal,  small,  ^  n>   8  ®  94 

Veal,  large,*  lb   8  @  84 

Lamb,  spring,  ?l  lb   9  @  94 

POULTRY. 

There  was  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
choice  Young  Chickens,  such  stock  meet- 
ing in  the  main  with  a  tolerably  firm  mar- 
ket. Prices  for  Old  Chickens  averaged 
rather  low,  owing  to  offerings  of  Eastern. 
Ducks  and  Geese  sold  at  better  figures 
than  last  quoted,  but  only  fine  young 
stuck  was  especially  sought  after.  Pigeon 
market  was  firm  for  young  and  fairly 
steady  for  old  at  the  figures  current. 
Turkeys  have  been  inclining  in  favor  of 
buyers.  Eight  carloads  of  Eastern  dressed 
are  reported  for  next  week,  and  with  the 
arrivals  expected  from  the  interior  of  this 
State  and  Oregon,  the  indications  are  that 
everybody  will  have  opportunity  to  have 
a  fill  of  Christmas  Turkey. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice                     14  ®  16 

Turkeys,  alive.  Hens,  *  lb                  18  @  15 

Turkeys,  alive, Gobblers,  ¥  lb              12  ®  14 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen                 4  00  ®6  CO 

Roosters,  old                                     4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)  4  5J  ®5  50 

Fryers                                              4  50  ©,"1  00 

Broilers,  large                                4  00  ® 4  50 

Broilers,  small                              8  50  @4  CO 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen                        4  00  @4  SO 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen                       5  00  (fi.6  50 

Geese,  V  pair                                  1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  V  pair                              2  OO  @2  85 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   125  ®  

E»lgeon8.  young                               1  75  £2  00 

BUTTER. 

Owing  to  cold  weather  decreasing  the 
production  temporarily,  the  market  is 
showing  more  firmness  for  choice  to  select 
fresh,  the  firmness  being  accentuated  by 
the  demand  on  holiday  account.  The 
more  common  grades  of  fresh  are  going 
at  much  the  same  easy  figures  current  for 
several  weeks  past.  Cold  storage  butter 
is  still  in  fair  supply  and  is  being  urged  to 
sale,  holders  being  desirous  of  effecting  a 
clean-up. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  B>   24  @— 

Creamery,  flista   SO  @ — 

Creamery,  seconds   18  @— 

Dairy,  select   20  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   17  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   16  ®— 

Mixed  store   13  ®14 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @21 

Pickled  Roll,  fi  lb   19  @20 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select           17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17 

CHEESE. 

The  market  is  well  stocked  with  domes- 
tic, other  than  mild  new  of  high  grade, 
and  only  for  the  latter  kind  is  the  situa- 
tion favorable  to  the  selling  interest. 
Eastern  cheese  is  in  fair  supply,  but  offer- 
ings do  not  include  much  which  can  be 
termed  strictly  choice. 

California,  fancy  flat, new   12  ®I24 

California,  good  to  choice   10  ®11 

California,  fair  to  good   — ®10 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   12  @1S 

EGGS. 

Values  have  ruled  more  steady  than 
during  previous  week,  especially  for 
choice  to  select  fresh,  the  receipts  show- 
ing some  decrease  on  account  of  cold 
weather,  and  the  demand  being  very  fair. 
The  market  for  cold  storage  stock,  how- 
ever, was  without  improvement,  the  sup- 
plies of  held  eggs  being  large  for  this  ad- 
vanced date,  with  prospects  for  a  speedy 
and  profitable  clean-up  not  very  encour- 
aging. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  324®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  274@30 

California,  good  to  choice  store  26  ®274 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @ — 

Cold  Storage   18  ®2I 

VEGETABLES. 
Onion  market  was  somewhat  unsettled, 
owing  to  some  heavy  deliveries  on  con- 
tracts which  were  not  expected.  That 
values  for  choice  Onions  will  drop  mate- 
rially, or  that  the  market  will  develop  any 
particular  weakness,  is  not  prebable. 
Fresh  vegetables,  such  as  Green  Peas, 
String  and  Wax  Beans,  were  in  light  re- 
ceipt and  brought  tolerably  stiff  figures. 
Choice  Tomatoes  were  scarce.  Mush- 
rooms sold  at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 
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owing  to  great  difference  in  quality  of 
offerings. 

Beans,  String,  ^  a>   8  ®  10 

Beans,  Wax,     \b   8  @  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V)  100  fits. . .  50  @  — 

CauUBower,  f(  dozen   40  @  50 

Cucumbers.  Bay,  *  large  box   50  @  75 

Egg  Plant,  I*  box   40  @  60 

Garlic,  *  ft   2  ®  2/, 

Mushrooms,  ^  B)   10  @  I714 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ^  cental   1  50  @2  00 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^ft   5  @  7 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,     sack   35  @  80 

Peppers,  Bell,  1*  box   50  @  70 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ¥  ton   8  00  @10  00 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box. .  1  25  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  ^  large  box   50  ®1  25 

POTATOES. 

This  market  is  very  quiet,  the  move- 
ment outward  continuing  slow,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  support  of  speculative  buy- 
ers, current  values  could  not  be  main- 
tained. As  to  the  future  of  the  marl^et, 
there  is  naturally  a  great  difference  of 
opinion,  some  looking  for  higher  prices 
and  others  anticipating  easier  figures. 
That  values  in  the  near  future  will  fluctu- 
ate to  any  great  extent  either  up  or  down 
is  not  probable.  Sweets  were  in  moder- 
ate receipt  and  were  held  at  about  same 
figures  as  last  quoted. 

Burbanks.  Salinas,  fl  100  fts   1  30  @1  60 

River  Burbanks  Id  sacks,  $  cental..  90  @1  10 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  10  @1  30 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  25   ®1  50 

River  Reds   1  30  @1  50 

Sweets,  Merced,  *  cental   75  @1  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  Apple  market  is  lightly  stocked 
with  choice  to  select,  and  for  this  kind  is 
quite  firm,  particularly  so  for  4-tier  Red 
of  high  grade,  such  as  fancy  Spitzenberg. 
Lower  grades  of  Apples  are  in  fair  supply 
and  are  going  at  comparatively  reason- 
able figures,  with  demand  for  them  not 
particularly  active.  Pears  are  not  being 
offered  freely  and  stocks  include  few  of 
superior  quality.  For  fine  Winter  Nelis 
good  prices  are  readily  obtainable.  Per- 
simmons and  Pomegranates  are  practi- 
cally out.  The  market  was  virtually  bare 
most  of  the  week  of  Strawberries,  Black- 
berries and  Raspberries. 

Apples,  fancy,     4-tier  box   I  50®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ^  50-lb.  box..  1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^501b.  box.  4u@  75 

Apples,  Lady,  V  box   1  25®  1  75 

Pears,  Winter  Nells,  *  40-lb.  box. ...  1  50®  2  50 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  ^  box   30®  60 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Aside  from  the  movement  in  prunes, 
there  is  not  much  doing  in  the  dried  fruit 
market,  especially  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Trade  in  apricots,  apples,  pears  and 
peaches  is  of  light  volume  and  is  confined 
mainly  to  transfers  from  jobbers,  there 
being  very  little  fruit  offering  from  first 
hands  of  the  kinds  above  named.  Quota- 
ble values  for  the  descriptions  in  question 
are  without  particular  change,  and  on 
buying  orders  full  current  figures  would 
have  to  be  paid,  especially  for  good  to 
choice  qualities,  but  to  realize  the  same 
full  figures  on  selling  pressure  would  be 
an  exceedingly  difficult  if  not  impossible 
matter.  Much  of  the  fruit  for  which 
custom  is  now  being  eagerly  sought  is 
more  or  less  off  in  quality,  and  for  this 
sort  it  is  difficult  to  secure  custom,  with 
bids  at  such  a  wide  range  that  values  are 
hard  to  quote  on  other  than  holders' 
views  or  on  prices  fixed  by  jobbers  in  the 
filling  of  orders  for  ordinary  qualities. 
The  prune  market  is  now  moderately 
firm  on  the  3@3Jc  basis  for  the  four  sizes, 
latter  figure  being  for  new  Santa  Claras 
in  less  than  carload  lots.  The  outward 
movement  in  prunes  continues  brisk,  and 
prospects  appear  good  for  a  clean-up  of 
this  fruit  the  current  season.  Included 
in  the  week's  shipments  of  prunes  were 
17,141  sacks,  or  over  1,600,000  lbs.,  per 
steamer  American  for  New  York.} 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7  @  7^ 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,  V  ft..   8  @  8!4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy  ,   7!<®  7X 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5^4®  m 

Figs,  pressed   —  @  — 

Nectarines,  1»  ft   5  ©5^4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6^4®  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5V4@  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  ®14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   9  @  8V4 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  ®  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3@3>io;  50-«)s,  4><@4V4c; 

60-70S,  3\mo;  70-808  ,  3J<®3y,c;  80-90s,  2%@3c\ 

120s  and  less,  2@2Hc;   these  figures  for  1901 

crop. 

COMMON  SnN-DBIED. 

Apricots   6  @  64 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   3(4®  4H 

Pigs,  Black   —  ®  — 

Pigs,  White   —  @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4^4®  5H 

Pears,  prime  halves   4  @  — 

Plums,  unpltted,  *  ft   ihi®  854 


RAISINS. 
Stocks  now  remaining  are  light  and  are 
almost  wholly  in  the  control  of  a  few 
packers,  who  have  advanced  prices  ma- 
terially. Seeded  raisins,  which  were  re- 
cently quoted  at  5Jc  and  5f  c  for  two  and 
three-crown  respectively  are  now  held  at 
6Jc  and  7c.  The  cheapest  loose  Muscatels, 
two-crowns,  are  at  present  quoted  at  4|c, 
while  same  raisins  a  fortnight  ago  were 
obtainable  at  4c  and  under.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  entire  supply  of  raisins 
now  in  the  State  will  not  exceed  700  cars. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  new  crop,  as  fixed 
by  the  Fresno  Association: 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-  crown   5'/4 

3-crown   5^ 

2-  crown   434 

Seedless  Muscatels   5 

Seedless  Sultanas   6 

Thompson's  Seedless   6y, 

Seeded— 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   7 

5-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   6X 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crowD    1  25 

3-  crown  1  35 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orange  market  lacks  firmness,  too  much 
cold  weather  and  too  much  green  fruit. 
At  the  auction  sales  commenced  this  week 
Washington  Navels  graded  as  fancy  sold 
as  low  as  $1  10,  few  going  above  $1.70  per 
box.  Common  Navels  sold  down  to  65c 
and  common  Seedlings  down  to  40c  per 
box  at  auction.  Lemons  were  offered  at 
fully  as  low  figures  as  have  been  current 
for  some  time  past  and  moved  slowly. 
Limes  were  as  cheap  as  previously  quoted. 

Oranges— Navels,  ^  box   1  00@2  00 

Seedlings,  3  box   65@1  00 

Tangerines,  *  14  box   75@1  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  S0@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ^  box   1  50@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  f»  box   4  00®  

NUTS. 

With  the  holiday  demand  practically 
over,  the  market  for  both  Almonds  and 
Walnuts  is  inclining  against  sellers.  Very 
good  Walnuts  are  to  be  had  at  85c.  I  X  L 
Almonds  are  offering  at  9c,  and  Langue- 
does  at  8c.  Peanut  offerings  are  not 
heavy  and  values  are  fairly  steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  10H@12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  bard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .  8Ji®  9V4 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell. .. .  6M@  74 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. . . .  8   @  9 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  6  ®  7 

Cal.  Chestnuts   8  @I0 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  44®  5S4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5V4®  6 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  6 

WINE. 

There  is  some  business  doing  in  new,  a 
transfer  of  50,000  gallons  dry  wines  of  this 
year's  product  being  reported  at  21c.,  to 
be  delivered  at  Cordelia  station,  Solano 
county.  The  above  lot  is  principally 
claret,  with  a  little  white  wine.  Although 
prices  have  not  yet  been  clearly  estab- 
lished, it  is  believed  the  quotable  range  of 
values  for  dry  wines  of  this  year's  vintage 
will  hi  20@25c.  per  gallon.  There  is  some 
select  for  which  certainly  not  less  than 
the  latter  figure  above  quoted  will  prove 
acceptable^  

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


rOR  THE  WBBK. 


Flour,  X  sacks  152,472 

Wheat,  centals  354  311 

Barley,  centals....  97,690 

Oats,  centals   28,075 

Corn,  centals   2,240 

Rye,  centals   46,457 

Beans,  sacks   9,^l38 

Potatoes,  sacks   34,537 

Onions,  sacks   3,842 

Hay,  tons   3,157 

Wool,  bales   711 

Hops,  bales   570 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

3  087,639 

2,963,961 

3,8S8,582 

3,000,220 

4,037,744 

2,291,025 

591,124 

436,396 

40,773 

58,515 

101,045 

95,037 

515,440 

449.029 

736,838 

789,604 

136,614 

118,641 

77,120 

92.954 

40,635 

21,585 

6,010 

5,744 

EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOR  TBS  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks  118,596 

Wheat,  centals.... 320,290 

Barley,  centals   66,891 

Oats,  centals   1 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   226 

Hay,  bales   263 

Wool,  pounds   11,405 

Hops,  pounds  66,104 

Honey,  cases   45 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  3,380 


Same  time 
last  year. 

1,581,916 
2.725,383 
1,393.776 
46.767 
1,524 
7,917 
79,321 
233  621 
404,481 
1,627 
51,075 


Seed  Time  and  Harvest. 

A  good  time  to  think  most  seriously  of  the  har- 
vest is  seed  time.  The  decision  you  make  then 
win  determine  the  value  of  your  crops  later.  The 
growing  competition  In  seed  selling  is  an  increas- 
ing temptation  to  unscrupulous  dealers  to  make 
extravagant  claims  for  tbelr  seeds,  both  In  price 
and  producing  qualities.  The  wisest  farmers  are 
those  who  are  infiuenced  most  by  what  experience 
has  proven  to  be  good  and  true.  Thousands  of 


seed  sowers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  sow 
Ferry's  famous  seeds  year  after  year,  and  have 
the  satisfaction  of  good  harvests  to  justify  iheir 
continued  faith  in  the  Ferry  firm.  They  pay  a  few 
cents  more  at  seed  time,  but  re»Uze  many  dollars 
in  better  crops  at  the  harvest.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  confidence  is  an  ever  inr  reaslng 
Lusiness.  V>.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  sent  out  last  year 
more  seeds  than  any  other  seed  hoube  in  the  world. 
The  19u2  catalogue  of  this  house  is  now  ready  and 
will  be  found  a  useful  guide  in  seleciine  the 
choicest  seeds  for  the  farmer,  the  truck  gardener 
and  the  flower  gardener.  It  is  stnt  on  request. 
Address  U.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.; 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOE  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  19,  1901. 

687,175.— Lock— H.  Barry,  S  F. 
686.922.— Hat  SHOWCASE— R.  W.  Brown,  Colfax. 
Cal. 

687,U7.— Brackett— J.  E.  Chapman,  San  Jose, 
Cal 

686,806.— Explosive  Engine  —  H.   Euge,  West 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
687,025  —Boring  Machine— B.  E.  Hervey,  Ritz- 

viile.  Wash 

686,851.— WEifiHiNG  Apparatbs— G.  Hoepner,  S.  F. 

686,853.— Bucket- E.  Hutson,  Oregon  City,  Or. 

686  976  — Air  Valve— Kelly  &  Hazard,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

687,1,59.— Bottle— D.  Landau,  S.  F. 

6-17,052  —Window  Fastener— J.  J.  McCormick, 
S  F. 

686,863  -  Oiler— J.  D.  McFarland,  Jr  ,  S.  F. 
686,957 —Syringe— J.  M.  Miller,  Dayton,  Wash. 
686,825.— Vehicle  TiRE-W.  Morck,  Oakland,  Cal. 
686,951.— Well  KAiLER—W.  Plotts,  Whlttier,  Cal. 
686  764  —Tooth  Brush -C  W.  Richards,  S.  F. 
687,069  —SEAL  Lock— H.  A.  Rotermund,  Montague, 
Cal. 

687.100.— Railway— J.  N.  Young,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Building  Papers 
that  Imitate 
P  &  B 

Some  manufacturers  en- 
deavor to  imitate  P  &  B 
building  paper  by  making 
their  building  paper  look 
like  P  &  B  building  paper, 
both  before  and  after  wrap- 
ping. They  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  label  their  pack- 
ages like  P  &  B  packages. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by 
these  imitations.  If  P  &  B 
building  paper  was  not  the 
best  building  paper  no  one 
would  try  to  imitate  it,  and 
if  it  is  the  best  building 
paper  you  ought  to  have  it. 

Send  for  booklet  giving 
full  information — it's  free. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co.  1 

116  Battery  Street,  S.   F.,   Cal.  J 


Artificial  Eyes 


-AND' 


Aids  to  Hearing 
Apparatus.. 


The  Largest  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 


iJ  OPTICIAN. 

20 1  KEARNY  ST.. 

CORNER  6f  SUTTER 

KODAK  AGEMC^:'-P>!OTO  SUPPLIES 


A  Chance  for 


DEC.  20,  1901, 

I  WILL  SELL  BY  AUCTION  THE 
FOLLOWING 

Standard  -  Bred 
Marcs, 

In  Foal  to  McKinney  2:1  U 
and  Iran  Alto  2:121. 

Ydrel  (dam  of  Thos.  R.  2:1.5,  Linda  Oak  2:28M.  the 
latter  dam  ot  Dr  Frasse  2:12'/j  Frasse's  Sister 
2:2.S!4  and  Vendome  2:21^)  by  Nutwood  2:18. 
Ydrel  Is  in  foal  to  Iran  Alto  2:12^^ 

Nettie  Nntwoi.d  (dam  of  Hillsda  e  2:15)  by  Nut- 
wood.  In  foal  to  Iran  Alio 

Tweniy-thirri  by  Director  2:17  outof  Nettle  Nut 
wood.   In  foal  to  McKinney  2:11M 

lUyrtlt-dale  by  Iran  Alto2:12!4  out  of  Nettle  Nut- 
wood.  In  foal  to  McKinney. 

ProgroKslvK  by  Iran  Alto  out  of  Bonnie  Piedmont 
by  Piedmont.   In  foal  to  McKinney. 

Sister  to  Fredericksburg  2  12  In  foal  to  Iran  Alto. 

KUln  liowDes  by  Bood  e  2:12  out  of  Linda  Oak. 
In  foal  to  Iran  Alto.   Dr.  Frasse's  sister. 
Driving  hors-s,  well-bred  colts  and  fillies  by 

Iran  Alto,  Boodle,  Antinous,  etc. 
These  are  all  from  the  Vendome  Stock  Farm 

and  are  to  be  sold  without  reserve,  as  Mr.  James 

Rea  intends  to  devote  the  larger  portion  of  his 

farm  to  pasturing  dairy  cactle. 
Sale  will  take  place  at  Occidental  Horse 

Exchange,  721  Howard  St.,  near  Third,  S.  F. 

WM.  G.  LAYNG,  Anctloneer. 

Catalogues  ready  Dec.  16.  Horses  at  yard  Dec.  18 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shippins:  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BBANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN.  DRIED  FRUITS. 

DBCIUUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PUUIT8. 
Car  Lots  a  !^peclalty.  8»nd  »lanipleii. 

224  CLAY  STKEET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


T^urkeys  \A/antec!. 

"      1  at  any  time     If  correct 
ant,  try  us. 

LORSBAC^H   <fe  CO., 

 San    F'ranclsco,  Cal. 


Drop  us  a  postal,  we  will  give  you  the  correct  market  on  Turkeys  at  any  time 
weights,  prompt  returns,  and  the  highest  market  rates  are  what  you  want,  try  us. 

X/ON  RONN, 

313-31S    Front  Street... 


Telephone,  Maiu  246.  P.  O.  Kuz  2497. 

D.    E.    /\LLISOIN    &  CO. 

(INCORPORATED.) 

Goneral   Commission   /Were Hants. 

POULTRY,  EOaS,  GAME,  POTATOES,  BEANS,  QRBEN  AND  DRIED  FRUITS. 
GRAIN,  FHODUCB  AND  WOOL.   Account  Sales  and  Check  Weekly  for  AU  Conglgnments. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Telephone,  RED  531. 


P.  O.  BOX  2160. 


J.    :ZEINXINER   &  CO., 
General  Commission  TWerchants, 

Wholesale  Dealers  In  GBERN  AND  DRIED  FKD'TS,  POTATOES,  ONIONS,  BEANS, 
WOOL,  MUTTER,  EGGS,  ETC. 

TURKEYS  WANTED.  '■°^™;r..°f.Li'o,??r''^' 

N.  E.  CORNER  WASHINGTON  AND  FRONT  ST3.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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WE    LEAVE    IT    TO    THE    READER    TO  SAY 


it 


WHO  JUGGLES," 


AND 


Who  "  Bobs  up  with  one  lie  after  another." 


It  is  characteristic  with  that  class  of 
people  to  lose  their  tempers  and  call  names 
because  they  have  no  good  arguments  and 
must  depend  on  BLUFFING. 

Our  ''would-be  competitors"  are  squirm- 
ing terribly  because  the  United  States 
beat  the  DeLaval  in  the  Model  Dairy  at 
the  Pan-American,  and  are  resorting  to  all 
sorts  of  SCHEMES  to  break  the  force  of  the 
victory  of  the  United  States  over  the  De- 
Laval  Separator. 

They  say  we  put  out  "  what  purports  to 
be  a  skimmilk  record  of  the  work  done 
by  the  'U.  S.'  machines  in  the  Model 
Dairy."  We  gave  the  exact  statement 
signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Model  Dairy,  namely:  Average  test  of  the 

U.  S.  0138. 

They  published  a  statement  also  signed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Model  Dairy 
showing  average  of  .0161.  The  Superin- 
tendent afterwards  found  he  had  made  an 
error,  and  stated  over  his  own  signature 
the  correct  average  for  t' .  OoLaval  was 
.0172;  but  those  "  would-' '6./*^.^mpetitors  " 
do  not  correct  the  error,  ^^^^  i  tinue  to 
advertise  the  figures  whiclr  ,-  i  ot^ow  to 
be  wrong.  —     '  w 

The  DeLaval  Co.  puo9\^,T —  J  °' second 
period  of  running,  which  "^"^  |  ^he  best 
season  of  the  year,  from  ^  ,  ^  9th  to 
September  28th  inclusive.  ^-''V  published 
our  second  period  from  SeptecflDer  29th  to 
October  30th  inclusive.  All  experienced 
dairymen  know  that  the  U.  S.  had  the 
hardest  milk  to  separate,  as  the  cows 
were  longer  in  milk,  giving  less  quantity, 
and  cold  weather  coming  on;  yet,  with 
all  these  conditions  against  the  U.  S.,  it 
excelled  the  DeLaval,  as  the  Superin- 
tendent's reports  show.  (It  also  beat  the 
DeLaval  in  the  first  period,  after  adjust- 
ment.) 

The  DeLaval  statement  reads  "Testa 
were  from  August  9th  to  September 
28th,"  but  the  record  books  of  the  Model 
Dairy  show  no  record  was  made  until  the 
11th  of  August.  This  gives  them  two 
days  to  adjust  the  machine  under  the 
friendly  expert  operators  before  any  tests 
were  recorded. 

Our  statement  includes  the  first  run  of 
our  machine  with  no  time  allowed  for  ad- 
justment. 

The  records  after  adjustment  of  the  first 
period  show  that  the  United  States  beat 
the  DeLaval  on  these  runs  also. 

The  DeLaval  Co.,  being  aware  they  were 
beaten  in  the  first  period,  sent  their 
machine  back  to  the  factory  to  be  fixed 
over  and  improved,  if  possible,  for  a  sec- 
ond trial.  Their  machine  was  one  made 
specially  for  that  work.  The  U.  S.  was 
taken  from  regular  stock  and  was  re- 
turned to  its  booth  after  the  first  run  and 
remained  there  until  we  were  requested  by 
telegraph  from  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Model  Dairy  to  put  in  theU.  S.  to  make 
a  second  run.  We  wondered  why  the 
necessity  for  telegraphing  such  a  request, 
but  telegraphed  back  we  would  comply 
with  the  request.  We  learned  later  that 
the  DeLaval  was  shaking  so  badly  that  it 
was  not  deemed  safe  to  run  it  longer, 
therefore  the  necessity  for  arranging  by 
telegraph  to  replace  it  with  the  U.  S. 

The  DeLaval  Separator  is  a  top-heavy 
machine  filled  with  40  to  50  metal  discs, 
and  when  they  get  out  of  balance,  cause 
trouble  if  continued  in  use.  Therefore  the 
necessity  for  immediate  change  when  it 
begins  to  shake.  They  claim  to  run  on 
slow  speed,  but  always,  when  in  competi- 
tion with  the  U.  S.,  attempt  to  run  at  very 
high  speed — sometimes  more  than  50  per 
cent  higher  than  they  advertise  to  run. 
They  know  that  their  separator  cannot 
run  at  high  speed  long,  so  run  it  at  high 
speed  only  in  tests  with  the  U.  S. 

The  U.  S.  is  made  more  substantially, 
and  does  stand  high  speed,  and  runs  longer 
and  easier  at  its  speed  than  the  DeLaval 
does  at  its  claimed  lower  speed. 

The  DeLaval  Co.  advertise  a  "  volun- 
tary "  (?)  statement  purporting  to  be  from 
the  engineer  of  the  Model  Dairy  in  which 
he  says  "it  took  but  one-fourth  as  much 
steam  to  do  our  work  with  it  (DeLaval)  as 
the  'United  States  'used."  Such  a  state- 
ment is  so  ridiculous  on  its  face  that  no 
experienced  dairyman  would  doubt  that 
it  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
Laval  Co. 

We  have  hundreds  of  statements  from 
dairymen,  who  have  used  both  separators, 
that  the  U.  S.  runs  easier  than  the  De- 
Laval,  and  wears  much  better. 

The  truth  is  that  Engineer  Downy  was 
never  present  when  the  U.  S.  was  run- 
ning, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  when 

For  proof  of  our  atatements 


his  department  was  unable  to  get  suffi- 
cient steam  to  run  so  much  as  a  Babcock 
Tester  until  very  late  in  the  forenoon. 
The  work  in  the  Model  Dairy  was  done 
before  he  got  around  in  the  morning. 

Now  read  what  Mr.  Van  Alstyne,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Model  Dairy,  over  his 
own  signature,  says  in  reference  to  power 
in  September  when  the  DeLaval  was  run- 
ning : 

"  We  found  the  power  insuffi- 
cient, and  were  obliged  to  put  a 
cut-off  in  the  pipe  leading  up- 
stairs to  prevent  the  herdsmen 
drawing  on  our  steam  at  times 
when  we  needed  it  for  the  dairy 
work,  and  as  the  weather  became 
colder  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber this  trouble  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  day,  with  both 
burners  lighted,  we  found  our 
steam    entirely    out,    so  that 

we  intended  ?naking  a  change  be/ore 
your  machine   was  put   in,   and  we 

were  delayed  a  week  in  order  to 
get  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authorities.    Wo  then  used  soft 
coal,  which  did  not  give  satisfac- 
tion, because  it  filled  up  the  flues 
of  the  boiler,  and  we  changed  to 
cake,  which  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory." 
Remember  this  was  when  the  DeLaval 
Separator  was  running  and   before  the 
U.  S.  was  put  in.     They  could  not  get 
steam  enough  to  run  the  DeLaval. 

This  "voluntary"  (?)  statement  says 
further  " that  the  'U.  S.'  had  an  expert 
to  run  it."  He  was  in  no  sense  an  expert, 
had  never  worked  in  a  creamery  or  dairy 
or  attended  a  Dairy  School  or  Experiment 
Station.  The  DeLaval  did  have  experts 
to  run  theirs.  Both  operators  were  grad- 
uates and  rank  partisans  of  the  DeLaval, 
and  were  angry  because  we  objected  to 
having  unfair  and  prejudiced  operators 
run  the  U.  S. 

The  DeLaval  Co.  advertise  that  our 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  on  "combined 
exhibit  of  separators,  Babcock  Testers, 
Davis  Swing  Churns,  and  other  appara- 
tus." The  official  record  roads:  "Gold 
Medal  on  U.  S.  Separator,  Babcock 
Tester,  Davis  Swing  Churn."  It  does  not 
read  on  "  combined  exhibit  "  and  does  not 
use  the  word  "exhibit  "  in  any  way.  The 
reader  will  notice  the  DeDaval  Co.  adds 
the  words  ' •  combined  exhibit ' '  and  "and 
other  apparatus,"  of  course,  to  mislead  in 
their  endeavor  to  break  the  force  of  their 
defeat. 

We  had  in  our  booth  nine  separators, 
two  Babcock  testers,  and  a  model  of  the 
Davis  Swing  Churn,  but  no  full -sized 
churn.  Our  booth  was  15  feet  long  by  10 
foet  deep. 

We  applied  for  larger  space,  but  were 
informed  that  the  building  was  limited  in 
size  and  we  must  be  content  with  what 
was  assigned  us.  We  had  the  smallest 
space  of  any  exhibitor  of  separators.  The 
DeLaval  Co. 's  booth  was  35  feet  long  by 
10  feet  deep  and  contained  sixteen  sepa- 
rators; therefore,  if  our  Gold  Medal  was 
on  the  exhibit,  it  is  equally  true  the 
DeLaval's  was  on  their  exhibit,  and  as 
our  exhibit  was  less  than  half  as  large  as 
theirs,  will  the  intelligent  reader  believe 
the  DeLaval  statements  that  with  less  than 
half  the  space  and  about  half  the  amount 
of  goods,  our  award  was  on  display  ? 

The  work  in  the  Model  Dairy  was  not 
finished  until  long  after  the  Gold  Medals 
were  awarded  by  the  judges.  If  the 
awards  had  been  given  on  the  result  of 
the  work  in  the  Model  Dairy,  the  United 
States  would  have  had  the  onty  Gold 
Medal,  and  the  DeLaval  an  award  of 
second  merit  only,  a  Silver  Medal,  as  it 
came  out  second  on  the  work  there. 

The  DeLaval  Co.  advertise  "that  more 
fat  was  lost  in  churning  (by  the  U.  S  ) 
than  saved  in  separating."    The  records 
show  that 
Average  test  of  the  buttermilk 

from  the  United  States  was. . .  .109 
Average  test  of  the  buttermUk 

from  the  DeLaval  was  121 

The  DeLaval  was  badly  beaten  again  in 
this  line.  The  U.  S.  proved  to  be  superior 
in  every  way. 

The  reader  must  not  forget  that  the 
DeLaval  Co.  have  been  advertising  for 
over  a  year  that  the  DeLaval  Separator 
was  awarded  a  Grand  Prize  at  Paris,  but 
now  admit  in  their  advertisements  that 
this  award  was  to  the  "  Societe  Anonyme 
Separator,"  which  company  exhibited  at 
Paris  a  butter  extractor  called  a  radiator, 
and  did  not  exhibit  a  cream  separator, 
we   refer  to  the  olflcial  records. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SOHMEH 


We  are  open  evenings 
$600  to  $1,000 


450  to 
400  to 
350 
3oo 
175 


600 
500 


Going  to  b\iy  a  piano  for 
somebody's  Christmas? 

Then  get  an  instrument  that  will  give  the  recipient  satisfaction. 

A  piano  you  can  depend  upon.  Don't  take  chances,  come  here, 
where  you're  safe,  where  you  can  get  a  piano  you  hiotc  is  a 
good  one. 

Everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures, 
and  \d,e  believe  we  can  save  you  money. 

Sohmcr  Piano,  artists  favorite 
Byron  Mauzy  Piano,  home  manufacture 
Lester  Piano,  grand  tone 
Hamilton  Piano,  mandolin  attachment 
Spielman  Piano,  very  substantial 
A  New  Piano,  special 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

These  pianos  have  been  slightly  used  : 

400 
350 
300 
250 
175 
150 
V25 
100 
50 

The  Cecilian  self- 
playing  piano 

Without  doubt  the  best 
piano  player  in  the  mar- 
ket. In  great  demand 
in  the  Kast  and  in 
Kurope.  $250. 


One  Sohmer 
One  Sohmer 
Two  Kyron  Mauzy 
One  Byri  n  Mauzy 
Two  Hamilton 
On  Arion 
Two  Dunham 
One  Weber 
One  Chickering 
One  tialfet  and  Davis 


Small  Pianos 


ments.  Small  prices 
but  great  tone. 


BYRON  MAUZY 

306  -  312    Po3  f  5*-. 

QFP05ITE,        UfSlON         S  Q^UARE 


KROQH 

CENTRIFUGAL 

F»U7VVF»S 

for  IRRIGATION,  RECLAMATION  and  WATER  WORKS. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Connected  to 
Steam  or  Electric  Power.   Our  Pumps  have  given  the 
highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROQH  MFG.  CO., 

9-17  STEVENSON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


A  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

What  is  better  or  more  appropriate  for  an  invalid  friend  or  relative 
than  a  nice  easy  rolling  chair  that  will  enable  them  to  get  out  and 
enjoy  the  Xmas  cheer  as  others  do?  We  have  a  dozen  or  more  dif- 
ferent styles  in  wheel  chairs  and  self-propelling  chairs  for  either 
house  or  street  use.    Call  and  see  them  or  send  for  catalogue. 

EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO.,  2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


-DISK  AND 

SHOE  DRILL. 


TWO  IN  ONE 

THE  KENTUCKY  imorchanei-nhle  l»rlll  fits  all  rropsandsolls.  Do  you  npct]  iMith 
aSho.  iinil  l>i!.k  Dijlll     Hci«  it  is— all  In  one  liiaihinc.  nt  ono  cost.     The  IHnk  »tla<'hment 
has  tlio  Ni-w  Kentucky  di*k  beurliiK,  absoluU'lv  dirt  proctf.   Wearing  eurfuce  chiUtxl, 
causing  Ixarinit  to  wear  as  lonR  as  the  disk.   Simple  us  a  |ilow  point.   Only  Sin.  wide,  al- 
lowlll^^<■l^■»ranl■e  to  ]>ei-initall  clods  and  obstructions  to  pass  ciwily  lietween    The  IK-tacb* 
sble  Heel  Shoe  ifl  linown  as  the  icreatcst  improvement  in  Shoe  hrill  nianufacture  ever  devised. 
Uc.in  he  sharpe  ned  at  almost  no  cost,  or  a  new  one  can  he  luU  ou 
for  less  than  the  cist  of  shiirpeniuK  the  old  style  slioe.   The  New 
Kentucky  drill  can  he  chan(.-ed  to  either  style  in  a  few  moments. 
Den'tspend  vour  monev  tur  two  drills.     We  save  you  just  iiult  l.y 
making  two  inachiucs  in  one.   .Send  lor  free  IllustratccU'ataloBiie. 
Brennan  S.  Co..  S.  W.  AgricviIturaLl  Works, 
Dept.  P,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Shipiied  from  Minneapolis.  Minn..  Spokane.  Wash.,  Council  lilulfa.  Iowa. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Prlres  «50.-  TO  S800.- 

"Alpha"  and  "Babj  "  styles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolpb  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
in  its  hall  on  11  a.  m.  on  Saturday  the 
7th  and  celebrated  the  birthday  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  by  an 
excellent  dinner  and  a  good  attendance. 

One  candidate  for  the  degrees  was 
elected,  and  two  applications  for  mem- 
bership were  received  and  referred  to 
committees. 

This  being  the  day  for  electing 
officers  the  following  were  elected, 
nearly  all  being  re-elected:  P.  H. 
Styles,  W.  M.;  Morphew  Jacob,  Over- 
seer; John  Tuohy,  Lecturer;  E.  C. 
Shoemaker,  Steward;  Bro.  Holcomb, 
Assistant  Steward;  Sister  Fleming, 
Chaplain;  Julius  Porrer,  Treasurer; 
Sister  Bertha  I.  Morris,  Secretary; 
Sister  Burleigh,  Pomona;  Sister  Jones, 
Plora;  Sister  Kembel,  Ceres;  Sister 
Slaughter,  Lady  Assistant  Steward; 
Sister  Field,  Organist. 

An  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Grange  was 
read,  giving  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Order  and  the  membership;  193 
new  Granges  have  been  organized  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  30th  of  September, 
the  largest  number  being  organized  in 
Michigan.  In  California  only  four  new 
Granges  were  organized.  It  should 
have  been  forty. 

Owing  to  the  time  taken  in  electing 
officers  the  December  question  of  the 
National  Grange,  "What  influence  is 
exerted  by  the  rightly  conducted  farm 
home  upon  the  character  and  success 
in  life  of  boys  and  girls  raised  in  those 
homes?"  was  laid  over,  as  was  also 
the  programme  subject,  "  The  value  of 
farm  accounts."  J.  T. 


First  Rooster — Young  Cluck atuck  is 
a  lively  young  rooster."  Second  Roos- 
ter— Yes,  he  is  a  chip  of  the  old  incu- 
bator*"— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


IN  A  LIFE  TIM| 

1  „  ........111  ^^•  i-i...  t^.i...  ,11..  l.-inH  Tim 


to  buy  a  wagou  it  j  ou  buy  the  riglit  kind.  TliO 


flNGE 

m  ■iaoftcneii 
^0  to  buy  a  v 


ELECTRIC^^^^ON 

lasts  Hint  long  uiiili  i-  oidiiiai  .v  conditiciis.  !•  i  i  -t  the  lile 
o£  a  wuiron  deiiemls  uimn  the  wluels.  fins  one  is 
equipped  w.tU  our  Kloctrk-Stcd  Whi-i-U.witlistrai(rht 
or  sial'tri-r  snokes  and  wide  tires.  VS  lieels  any  lieight 
Iroiii  ^1  tof.0  111.  It  lasts  because  tires oau't  pcet  loose,  no 
rc-  setting-,  hubs  cnu't  crack  or  spokes  become  oo.^e.  tel. 
lues  can't  ret,  swiOl  or  drv  out.    Antrlo  sicel  bininds. 

JHaUSAKOS  NOW  IM  DAILY  USE.  „ 

Dw''i.>iv  n  w  i-on  iii.nl  vou  K-t  our  freo  bocu-.  "I'lirm  Savings." 

tl.liCTiao'U  ItEEL  CO.,    Box  10  ttuincy.ilU. 


0^ 
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STEEL 
WHEELS 


-FOR- 


Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34''  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wa^on  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 


San  Francisco. 


Sacramento. 


Los  Angeles. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Telephone  Main  191). 
EllMlc«,   morritt   <fc  Towns 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No5.  SS-57-S9-61  PIrd  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  LoB  Angelei. 
BLAKS  McFALI.  &  OO  .^.PortUna,  Or. 


Birds  as  Weed  Destroyers. 

We  have  ever  looked  upon  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  our  native  song  birds  as 
resting  on  their  services  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  troublesome  insects,  but  in  the 
Year  Book  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
1898,  Prof.  Sylvester  D.  Judd,  assistant 
in  biological  survey  for  the  Agricultural 
Department,  points  out  the  services  of 
some  species  in  destroying  innumerable 
seeds  of  some  of  our  most  common 
weeds. 

Some  of  the  weeds  from  which  these 
birds  like  to  pick  the  seeds,  and  which 
indeed  form  a  large  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence in  winter  and  fall,  are  rag- 
weed, smartweed,  bindweed,  pigweed, 
lamb's  quarters,  amaranth,  dandelion, 
purslane,  knotweed  and  chickweed. 
Then  there  are  the  coarser  grasses,  as 
the  sedges,  crab  grass,  nut  grass, 
pigeon  grass  and  others  that  often 
crowd  out  better  grasses  in  fields  and 
the  lawns. 

While  it  may  be  said  that  good  farm- 
ing would  mean  the  destruction  of  these 
weeds,  most  of  which  are  annuals,  in 
our  cultivated  fields,  so  that  they  should 
not  ripen  their  seed,  yet  few  can  even 
do  this,  while  the  roadsides,  edges  of 
woodland,  hedge  rows  and  pastures  will 
produce  many  to  perpetuate  the  pests. 
And  what  a  power  of  perpetuation  they 
have.  Some  of  the  above  species  are 
said  to  produce  a  hundred  thousand 
seeds  to  a  single  plant,  while  most  of 
them  exceed  five  or  ten  thousand. 

The  birds  most  actively  engaged  in 
this  work  are  the  sparrows  and  finches, 
which  include  more  than  twenty  species, 
horned  larks,  meadow  larks,  blackbirds, 
cowbirds,  quail,  grouse,  grosbeaks  and 
others.  Their  capacity  for  this  work  is 
illustrated  by  a  few  examples. 

A  crow  blackbird  will  eat  from  thirty 
to  fifty  seeds  of  smartweed  or  bind- 
weed at  a  single  meal,  and  a  field  spar- 
row 100  seeds  of  crabgrass,  and  they 
take  several  meals  a  day.  In  the 
stomach  of  a  Nuttall's  sparrow  were 
found  300  seeds  of  amaranth,  and  in  an- 
other 300  seeds  of  lamb's  quarters;  a 
tree  sparrow  had  eaten  700  seeds  of 
pigeon  grass,  and  a  snowflake  in 
Shrewsbury,  Mass,  picked  up  1000 
seeds  of  pigweed  for  its  breakfast. 

Goldfinches  have  been  noticed  busily 
feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Scotch 
thistle,  the  bull  thistle,  wild  sunflowers, 
cone  flowers,  wild  lettuce,  prickley  let- 
tuce, catnip  and  mullion,  and  when 
killed  their  stomachs  were  found  flUed 
with  these  seeds.  Remember  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  year  weed 
seeds  are  the  principal  food  of  most  of 
these  varieties.  Very  few  of  them  eat 
much  grain,  even  where  it  is  grown 
largely.  Of  nineteen  native  birds,  in- 
cluding four  varieties  of  sparrows 
killed  in  a  wheat  field  a  few  miles  south 
of  Washington,  only  two  had  eaten 


cSld  I'lvH  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam, 


Ge^t  a  Jot). 

Get  a  good  .iob  while  you  are  at  it. 
Don't  he  satiBfiod  with  only 

A  DOLLAR  A  DAY. 

Just  as  well  earn  two.  three,  four,  five  or 
mi  re  dollars.  We  can  show  you  the  way 
to  largely  iacreas**  your  eHriiiOK  power, 

and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  your  life.  Your 
years  are  few;  make  the  most  of  them.  We 
educate  .vou  b.v  mall  at  small  expense,  and 
having  done  that  will  "get  the  job"  for  you 
if  you  can't  get  one  .vourself.  Writ  -  1o  ua 
to-aay.  no  matter  whnre  you  live.  We  are 
helping  thousands  of  people  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  we  will  he  p  you.  Address, 

The  Pacific  School  of  Correspondence, 
328  Horn gomery  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


grain,  and  they  but  a  single  kernel 
each,  while  five  English  sparrows  were 
literally  gorged  with  wheat. 

The  introduction  of  the  English  spar- 
row by  its  driving  away  these  little 
native  birds  has  been  responsible  for 
more  damage  by  insect  and  weed  pests 
than  all  other  causes  combined,  includ- 
ing cats  and  boys  with  guns. 


Soft 
Harness 

You  can  make  your  har- 
ness n3  soft  as  a  glove 
and  t\H  tough  aa  wire  hy 
usmg  EUREKA  Har- 
ness  Oil.  You  can 
lengthen  Its  life— make  it 
last  twice  as  long  as  It 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  OH 

mnkGsapoorlookine  har- 
nes3  like  new.  Mutlo  of 
pure,  heavy  hodietl  oil,  es- 

periully  prepared  to  with- 

BLanti  the  weather. 

Sold  everywhere 
in  caoa— al]  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


IF  IT'S  MADE 

In  a  better  way,  and  of  better  material,  as  it  really 
is,  then  you  can  see  how  it  has  become  so  popular. 
PA(iK  WOVEN  WIRE  KENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,3I1CII. 


lUST  AS  NATURAL  ^'di^ 

I  and  a  good  deal  more  reliable.  Doesn't 
^  breaki  tsefrga  or  make  it3  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn'tstoy  ofltlie  nestand  allow  the  eggt 
tochillbut  halchps  every  egg  that  can  b» 
h.llched.  THE 

^       -  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

i3  absolutely  perfe.  l  as  (o  incubator  essentials— proper  npplleo- 
tioiiuiid  distributioii  of  hont  and  lii<>l»Hirc,  rcjju- 
^nti.)Il  and  vi  iitlliition.    For  54  to  324   cues.    WE  PAt 

 ■         "  "    Handsome cataiot^  flee. 

I'ctalumu,  CuL 


.iin  uMi  uiiii  >  viitliiition.  For 

fREIGHTANYWHEREintheU.S.   

Petuluma  Incubator  Co.*  Boa  'ill 


The^ 
Ready'' 
Built 

^EILWOOD^ 


^STCELWIREy^ 
FENCE 

^Stays/ 

.Up/ 


So  nicely  woTcn  of 
stronti  steel  wire  that  , 
'  the  lensionis  the  same  ' 
'all    over.      Stretch  it 
'tight.    Contraction  am- 
ply provided  for.  Low 
in  price ;  hitih  in  quality. 
Sold    evei i-vvhere.    If  _ 
your  dealer    hasn't  it, 
write  to 
^American  Steel  &Wire  Co. I 

^  €liic'nf;:o,  Ni-w  York,  | 
Ban  Fruncisco, 
I>enver. 


A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  USINCAFOLDINC  SAWINC  MACHINE. 

One  man  can  snvr  more 
wood  with  it  than  two 
in  any  other  way  and 
do  it  easier.  9  CQRDS 
IN  10  HOURS.  (^aws 
any  wood    on  any 

ground.    Sawn  trees 
own.   Catalog-  free.' 
First  order  secures  .igLDcy, 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St,  Clilcago,  Ul. 


HAVE  YOU  SAVED 

up  a  little  money?  Would  you  like  to  go  Into 
a  profitable  business!    Then  buy  one  o£  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  put  it  to  work,  you  can  make  more 
money  drillinf?  wells  of  all  kinds  than 
you  can  make  with  the  some  amount 
of  money  invested  in  any  other  bus- 
iness. Write  us  nt  once  for  free  eat 
alog'  and  proofs  of  these  statements. 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Akron,  0. 


Paeh  Buyers  for  Farms 

WM  wm  J  B I  or  other  re.^l  esliile  may  be  fomiil 
w»  w  iiirout;linne,  no  iiialter  where  localeil. 
Rend  description  anil  price  and  learn  my  sueceBsful 
method  for  flndinE  bnyers.  W.  M.  OSTRANOER, 
North  American  liniluing,  I'hiladelpUia,  Fa. 


"The  Separator" 

tstbe  title  of  a  paper  coDtalniog  an  expert's  \ 
reasoDS  and  opinions  on  the  diiferent  kinds  ot 
(talry  separators.    It  is  well  worth  reading  j 
nd  no  one  should  buy  any  creana  separator 
i  efore  seeing  this.  We  send  it  free  to  any  ap-  ( 
plicant,  together  with  (-atalogue  No.  131. 

Sharpies  Co..        P,  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III .  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Two  Experienced  Grafters  on 
Vines— Bench  and  Field. 

EISEN  VINEYARD,     Fresno,  Cal. 

Rural  Delivery  No.  1. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  SONNTAG, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 
AGENTS, 

624:  Slarket  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Have  FARMS,  DAIRY,  ORCHARD  AND  STOCK 
RANCHES  AND  ClfY  PROPERTY 

FOR    SALE    AND  EXCHANGE. 

Farms  to  Rent    Loans  Negotiatrd    Rents  Col- 
lected and  Lars;e  Tracts  Subdivided,  and  a 
Qeneral  •^ommission  Busin-ss  Done. 

Send  for  Our  LalesI  Catalogue. 

HALB  TKAriT  SUBDIVISION.  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Tracts  from  10  acres  up,  In  price  from  $30  per  acre 

to  $.00;  Wt  miles  from  Mt.  View,  Santa  Clara  Co. 
Also  highly  improved  farms  in  Napa,  Sonoma, 
Alameda  and  other  counties  on  easy  payments. 

Bovee,  Toy  &  Sonntagr,  624  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  ease,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  mUes.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


C^nnn  WTT  T  RTTV '■'■^^  acres  subs  tan- 
^)(  UUU  W  ll^JL  r>U  1  tlally  improved;  farm- 
ing implements  included.  An  exceptional  opportu- 
nity for  grain  and  stock  raising.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  H.  H.  HUIER,  Lc  Grand,  California. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 
Send  for  list.   D.  J.  WEST,  Martinez,  Cal. 


ATENTS 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected 
■with  U.  S.  ard  Foreign  Patents, 
Caveats,     Designs,  Trade-MarUs, 
Copyrigats    and    Labels;  prepare 
Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agree- 
ments, and  furnish  opinions  as  to 
Patentability,    Infringement,    etc.  Ur.WEY, 
STKOMG  &  CO.  (Established  I8B11),  33o  Market 
St.,8.  F.,  Cal.,&nu»18  FSi  ,  Waghlngton,  D.  C. 


XHE    OLD  RELIABLE 

ROCK  ISLAND  PL0W5. 

STEEL   AND  CHILLED 


ORCHARD,  VINEYARD   AND  FIELD. 


Best  ¥*\<y\ium. 
Lo v(vf e>st  F*rlce>s. 

WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  MlBSion  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES : 

CALIFOKMA  GULDEN,         LEVI'S  LATB, 
NICHOL'S  OKANOF,  PBILLIP'ef, 
SELLER'S   and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS: 

I  X  L,  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  and  NONPARIEL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES : 

BARTLETT.BURBANK.CLIHAX,  SCLTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGUDT  acd  WICKSUN. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
AUENTS  POR  C.  W.   RBED'd  NURSERIES, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411.  413  and  41^  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

SF>DS  ON  THE  C')AST. 

Alfalfa,  Cloyer,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Gidss,  Beet, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Trets, 

Frencli  Prune  on  Almond  Root. 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root. 

Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach 
and  Mjrobolan  Root, 

Seni  for  1902  Annual  Catilorne,  Beaatl- 
Jnily  lUnitratcd,  Free  by  Mall. 


(THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  FUTURE.) 

tilI'on 

APRICOT. 

Vigorous  Grower.  Large.  Fine 
Flavor  and  Color.    Sure  Bearer. 

 GROWN  AND  POR  SALE  BV  

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW,  Hanford,  CaL 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


DO  ITS 
NOW.  g 

tiend  rl^ht  away  fnr 
NKW  UATALOGUE 

just  off  the  press  and  the 
best  I've  ever  B'.ca;  36 
papes  and  high  art  cover. 
Shows  more  and  t«Us  more 
about  successful  Clirus 
Trte  plaut'ng  than  any 
Bitrilar  book 
Desc-lbesdlfterent  sirts; 
51  tells  wh"re  to  plant  a-'d 
why:  shows  best  methrds 
Of  plantloK  and  caring  for 
each  variety. 

sful  FRU}B  If  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

San  Simas,  California. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT, 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

AddreM  W.  A.  T.  STBATTON,  Petalnms,  Csl. 


BITTER  ALMONDS.  Loganberry  Rooted  Tips. 


Choice  Bitter  Almosd  Seed  for  Fale,  to  M 
Peach,  Prune,  Plum  and  Almond. 

GOPHER  PROOF.     PICICR  6c.  per  lb.,  f  o.  b. 

ADDRESS  W.  F.  PEARCE, 

BRENTWOOD  CONTRA  COSTA  CO  ,  CAL. 

LOGANBERRIES. 

If  you  want  the  best  plants  grown 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to 

Rural  Box  61.  W.  J.  EMBREE, 

EL  MONTE,  LOS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAL. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES. 

For  Citrus  Trees,  or  Deciduous  Trees,  or  Nut 
Trees,  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Flowering 
Plants,  WRITJS  US. 

Grafted  Walnuts,  -  lOc  per  foot 

OUR     Royal  Apricots,  ■  -  $!6  "  100 

Bulr  Peaches,    -  -  $15  "  100 

LEADERS^  Henrietta  or  Levi  Clings,  $15  "  100 

Barileit  Pears,   -  -  $15  "  100 

NOW.     Apples,  4  to  6  ft.  -  $10  "  100 

\  App  es,  3  to  4  ft.  -  $  7  "  100 

GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props. 

FULLBRTON,  CALIFORNIA 


LOGANBERRY 
Rooted  Tips. 

Price,  2  Cts.  Each. 


 FOR  SALE  BY  

T.  E.  BARLOW, 

SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 

We  would  be  p'eased  to  have  parties  wishing  to 
plant  these  berries  call  and  see  our  13-acre  patch 
of  one-vear-old  vines  13  to  18  feet  long,  or  write  tor 
further  particulars 

Tbey  are  the  com'ng  berry,  bearing  the  second 
year  like  the  raspberry,  and  more  prolific  than  the 
blackberry. 

There  is  a  blending  of  the  two  flavors,  which 
gives  them  a  wild  blackberry  flavor  that  is  very 
flne. 

1  he  method  of  trelllsing  is  very  simple,  as  they 
require  only  two  small  wires  IV4  and  2H  feet  high, 
supported  on  4-foot  stakes  16  feet  apart. 


For  Sale  by  T.  E.  BARLOW.  SebaHtupol,  Cal. 

OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

APPLE  AND  BARTLETT  PEAR 

One  year  old,  5  to  7  feet,  grown  on  | 
whole  roots.    NO  FINER  STOCK. 

Loganberry  and  Himalaya  Giant  Blackberry- 
One-year  old  vines  and  rooted  tips. 

R.   P.   BACHUS,   LAKEPORT,  CADFORMA. 

NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 

Bamnier.         Autumn.      !  Winter. 
Marjorle  Hay  Hay's  Mldeeason  General  Oarrington 
Ollmax  M.  na  Hay  Cliffs  Seedling 

Sharp  B  Early  Jo>>n  Sharp         jSharp's  Late  Red 
Lord  Wolseley    .Sharp's  Nonsuch 
Willie  Sharp  'Taunake 
Carlton 

These  varieties  are  all  oooil;  equil  to  Blbston 
Pippin.  Gravensieln.  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  weli- 
known  kinda.  They  are  not  "seedlings."  but 
grafted  trees  on  Northe'n  Spy  stocks,  and  perfectly 
blight  proof.  Prompt  orders  necessary. 

Price  ll.UO  per  trte.    The  set  for  tlO.OO.    Scions  60 
cents  a  foot  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 
Distributing  A g;ents:  Address  Dept.  B. 

J.  \AJ.  lA/RENN  CO..  L^td. 
515-517-519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Commercial      '  ■  ^  1   >  ■       ■  ' — > 

ORCHARD   1  rvJCLr^^^, 

We  h4ve  allthewe'l  tested  and  tried  varieties 
in  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines,  also  manv  new  sorts  of 
merit.  Including  Smyrna  Klgs,  Grafted  Walnuts. 
Improved  Japanese  Persimmons  and  Loquats, 
Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants, 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

D.  H.  LENOX,  Norscryfnan, 

520>526  5iuth  ."prloz  .>t.,     Loi  Argdes,  Cal. 


BLACKBERRY. 

PROLIFIC.    POPULAR.  PROFITABLE. 

ORIUINATKD  HKKK 

Produced  llOO  wo-th  of  fruit  on  ^  acre  (Emerson 

Tract)  in  1901.   Plants  ready  Feb.  1st. 
Koottd  Tips,  12  for  $1;  100  for  $6;  1000  for  $50. 

By  Freight  or  Express. 

YORK  IMPERIAL 

AF'PLE  TREES. 

4  to  6  it.  $12  per  100. 
Refer  to  City  Bank,  Santa  Lruz 

HENRY  SHAW,  320  River  Street, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


Ferry's  ^Vs' 
Seeds  make  >Ja 
good  crop.s,  good 
crops  make  more  cus- 
tomers—so each  year  the 
crops  and  customers  have 
grown  greater.    That's  the 
secret  of  the  Ferry  fame. 
More  Ferry's  Seeds  sold 
and  sown  than  any  other 
kind.  8uld  by  all  dealers, 
i  Jf  *,'  .V(V  <Z  A  n  »ual  FREE. 
O.  M.  Ferry  II  Co. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


Established  1378. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

DECIDUOUS. 

CITRUS, 

ORIN/\/V\EINXAL  TREES. 
GR/\F»E  VINES. 

Specialty    of    BEINCH  GRAF-XIING 

on    Realatctnt  Stock. 

Writo   for    price    list    and    booklet    on    fully  tested 
Resistant  \yit7es. 

We    have   grown    150%    in    three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


brome  crass  !i 


Surpasses  Timothy  in  nutrition.  Yields  four  to  live  tons  per  acre.  One 
sowing  lasts  12  years.  Grows  well  in  lipht  soil,  or  wet  swampy  l?nd. 
Has  no  equal  for  arid  regions.  OnKriolrlc  Aifalfit  Drouth  will  not 
kill  it.  Animals  enjoy  it  green  V^UiyiCIU>  Mlldlld.  or  dry.  Giv< 
as  much  food  in  one  month  as  Alfalfa  does  in  three.  Greatest  boon  ever 
offered  as  it  thrives  in  any  climate,  under  any  conditions,  and  makes 
productive  what  would  otherwise  be  waste  land,    price:  i  ib..  soc;  s  lb..,  Wc, 

prepaid.  By  express  or  freidht,  purchaser's  expense,  18  lbs.  ienout;h  for  1  acre),$3.23;  100  Ibt*.,  $16. 
r^DCPI  (^atalocue  de^crib'.nR  thifl  (rrasR  and  new  varieties  of  Vecetable,  Flower  and  Field 
r^I\[^[^l  Seeds,  also  Plants,  Fruits,  Oruanifntal  Trees  and  Shrubbery.   Write  for  It. 


L.  L.  MAY  &  CO.,  0 


Seed 
rowers. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  ^  j»  j« 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES    YOU    BUY,  HE  WILL  SAY: 
"Get  WIckson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEH." 

Third  Kdlt'.on.   470  pages,  fully  lUastrated.   Price  S2.S0,  postpaid  Boywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Marliet  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES 


Fruit  

Ornamental 
E\/ergreen 

Shade  

and  FLOWERIva  .'HRUBS. 
Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monterey  Pine, 

transplanted  in  boxes 
A  Hew  Apple  Tree— the  Danish  GravenatelB, 

specially  adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W    A.  RKINHULDT,         PBTALU  HA,  OAL. 


GOOD  ROOTS  s 


m  E 
GRO\A/! 


FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES 

Produce  the  best  rooted  trees 
in  the  State. 


WKITB   FOR   PRICK  LIST. 

T.  J.  TRUE,    -    Forestville,  Cal. 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

 OF  

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES.  PEARS.  PEACHES, 
PLUMS     PRUNES.  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root. 

MY  STOCK  IS  EXTRA  FINE. 

Send    for  F*rlces! 

J.  T.  BOGUE.     .     MARYSVILLE.  CAL 

TRIUMPH  and 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERTA— SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

JA.PAnESE  FEKSIUHOHS. 


-WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co., 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


December  21,  1901. 
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BUY  FROM  FIRST  HANDS— WE  GROW  OUR  OWN  TREES. 


THREE  NURSERIES: 


Deciduous,  Citrus Ornamental. 

^  Buyers  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  direct  personal  control  of  our  nursery  stock 
^  from  the  planting  of  the  seed,  though  the  budding  and  up  to  the  digging,  labeling  and  ^ 
^  packing  for  shipment*    800  acres  devoted  to  this  business  exclusively,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


r 


Apples, 

Pears, 

Cherries, 

Plums, 

Prunes, 

Apricots, 

Peaches, 

Nectarines, 

uinccs. 
Almonds, 
Walnuts, 


[DRAWN  FROM  PHOTOGRAPH.] 

Bailing  Trees  with  Electric  Power  in  Packing  Grounds  at  Fresno. 


Q 


Calimyrna  Figs 

k  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Baffalo  EzpogltioD.  We  have  for  i 
large  stock  of  Calimyrna  Fig  Trees  for  this  ■easou's  plantli 

You  Should  Send  Your  Orders  Early. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


QUR  Catalogue  contains  a 
complete  list  of  most 
everything  that  grows.  ^  jf> 
Every  prospective  planter 
should  have  it.    :     :     :  : 


Oranges, 

Lemons, 

Olives, 

Pomelos, 

Grape  Vines, 

Berries  of  all 
Kinds, 

Ornamental 
Trees, 

Roses. 


•~1 


[DRAWN  FROM  PHOTOGRAPH.] 
SECTION    OF    ORANGB  NURSERY. 


gPACE  here  does  not  allow  j 
of  anything  like  a  com-  ' 
plete  list.  ^       Don't  think 
because  it  is  not  mentioned 
we  don't  grow  it.  : 


YOU  CAN  AND  SHOULD  PLACE  YOUR  OR- 
DERS FOR  ANY  NURSERY  STOCK  NOW 
AND  WE  WILL  SHIP  WHEN  WANTED.  ^ 


Good,  clean,  healthy  stock,  care= 
fully  graded  and  true  to  name. 

aa»2^E  S  X  A  B  L  I  S  H  E  D     1  Q  Q  4<^asa— ^ 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES, 

p.  O.  Box  1. 


r 


~1 


OUR  NEW  96-PAGE  CATALOGUE 
^  Fully  illustrated,  containing  much  valuable  information  to  \ 
^  planters,  besides  a  complete  list  of  old  and  new  varieties  ^ 
^  with  season  of  1901-1902.  Price  list  sent  to  any  address  ^ 
l^pon  application.  ::::::: 
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DEERE  model  B 

DISC  HARROWS. 

By  means  of  the  spring  pressure,  almost  unlimited  flexibilitj'  is  secure 
in  small  cut  below.    Each  gang  is  operated  by  a  separate  lever,  mak 
handled,  and  also  allowing  the  gangs  to  be  run  at  difi'erent  angles,  w 
desirable  on  a  side  hill  or  when  overlapping.    Flexible  scrapers,  with 
EACH  SCRAPER,  are  supplied  with  all  Deere  Disc  Harrows. 

THE  STEEL  SHANKS 
prevent  the  frequent 
breakages  due  to  the  use 
of  those  made  of  cast  iron. 

Our 

Disc  Harrow 

LIINE 

Is  complete. 

secure  the 


SPRING  PRESSURE 


Write  at  once  and 
agency. 


Showing:  flezlblllty  of  gangra— one  passiner  over  ob- 
strnctlon,  while  the  other  remains  at  work. 

Our  Model  F 


is  made  especially  for  our  California 
Orchards  and  Vineyards  and  is  a 
Trade  Winner.  :  Send  for  special 
circular  on  this"  harrow.    :     :  : 


OIL  TUaL 


THE  BEARING  BOXES  are  as  near  dust-proof 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  have  bearing 
surfaces  of  wood  soaked  in  oil,  which,  after  several 
years  of  hard  usage,  have  proven  to  be  much  more 
durable  than  iron — in  fact,  are  practically  inde- 
structible. Each  box  is  provided  with  a  lung  oil 
tube,  closed  at  the  top  with  a  spring  cotter,  insur- 
ing a  free  vent  at  all  times. 


Bearing  Box. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 

SAN    ERANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  steel  Shank  and  Oil  Tnbe 


Trees 


Fruit  and 
Ornamental. 
Shade  Trees  for 
Street  and 
Roadside. 


Grapes    and    Resisting  \/ines,. 
Aphis-Resisting  Apples, 

OLIVES,   ORANGES.  BERRIES, 
WALNUT  AND  CHESTNUT  GRAFTED  TREES. 

MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  LARGE  PALMS 

and  Semi-Tropical  Plants  ever  olTered. 
For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 


AYEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


INTERNATIONAL  J  ^  Dictionary  of  English,  Biography,  Geography, Fiction, etc. 


NEW  EDITION. 


9^  Ortft  New  Words, 
^0,\J\J\f  Phrases  etc. 


Prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted  by  a  large  corps  c  f  competent  specialists. 
New  Plates  Throughout.  Rich  Bindings.  2364  Pages. 

5000  Illustrations. 

aSii^a^bie  An  Ideal  Christmas  Present  ^i'Jj^^y* 


\  f  Also  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  wi 

'  First  cUiSS  in  qu:iUiy,  second  class  in  .Mzt," 


;i;-;lcScoti;sli(;i.)s.sary. 
>iii^  Murray  Bitticr. 


specimen  Pages,  etc.,  of  both  books  sent  on  application. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers.  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


EST/ABHfSHr.  D  IS76. 


ISO  IRRIGA-riOIN. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.  w.  beli. 

THE    LBADINQ   NURSERYMEN   OF   NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

1  FRESNO  NURSERY.! 

EST/^BLISHED    I  IN  ISSS—  

320  Acres  in  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Nursery. 

I  300,000  Ye^arling  Trees 

t  Of  the  Leading  Varieties:  PEACH,  PEAR,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  ALMOND,  Z 
I  NECTARINE,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  CHERRY,  Etc.   AU  My  Own  Raising.  | 

Lar^e  Stock  of  Leading  Varieties  ot  Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grape  Roots.  ^ 
Resistant  Varieties:    RIPARIA,  LENOIR  and  RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE,  t 

PALMS,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES,  ETC.  t 

 WRITE   FOR   PRICE    LIST    AND   CATALOGUE.   * 

H.    VA/ILSON,    F»rop.,    F'resno,   Oaf.  t 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


FULDA  TANK  MANUFACIORY 

AND  PLANING  MILLS, 

30  to  40  SPEAR  ST.,  Bet.  Matket  and  Mission, 
SAM   FKANCISOO,  OAL. 

INOIN-SHRINK.«E3LE  TANKS, 
Mining,  Water,  Oil,  Railroad  and  IVIne. 

OENERAIi   MILI.    WORK   AND  MUULDIN08. 

We  claim  the  Non  Sbrinkable  Tank  with  water  cbanoels  to 
be  the  most  perfect  in  the  market.  There  are  two  transverse 
holes  all  around  the  tank  in  the  middle  of  the  stave,  one  near 
the  top  and  one  near  the  bottom.  The  staves  are  all  grooved 
from  the  top  hole  to  the  bottom  hole,  which  Insures  the  filling 
of  water  between  every  stave.  This  will  keep  the  staves 
water-soaked  without  regard  to  whether  there  Is  water  in  the 
tank  or  not,  so  the  oil  can  be  pumped  completely  out  of  the 
tank  and  left  to  stand  for  a  period;  and  when  the  tank  Is 
again  UUed  with  oil  there  will  be  a  tight  tank,  because  of  the 
water  in  the  channels  and  transverse  holes  of  the  staves 
keeping  them  moist  and  prevents  leaking  There  Is  no  pos- 
sibility for  the  water  to  mix  with  the  oil,  because  the  water 
can  be  discharged  to  whatever  place  Is  desired. 

In  mining  tanks  there  is  no  loss  of  solution  with  those 
water  channels. 


OIL  TANK 
NON-SHRINKABLE. 


Cyanide  plants  a  Specialty. 


The  Choicest  Body  of  Reclaimed  Marsh  Land— 


3<560 
Acres. 


No  waste  soil.  2800  acres  under  cultivation;  remainder  being  cultivated. 
Net  rental  So  to  S7  per  acre.  One  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco 
by  rail  or  water.  For  sale  as  a  whole  on  easy  terms.  A  long  lease  might 
be  given  to  desirable  parties.         mcM F" E E  BROTHERS, 

lOS    yviontsfomerv    St.,    San  Pranclsco. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXII.    No.  26. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  28.  1901. 


THIKTIETH  TBAR, 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


The  American  Ostrich  Feather. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  RnKAL  Press  by  E.  H.  Rydall. 

In  consequence  of  the  diligence  and  enterprise  of 
the  California  ostrich  farmer  a  new  article  is  being 
desseminated  all  over  the  United  States  and  finding 
its  way  into  the  homes  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
none  other  than  a  genuine  American  ostrich  feather. 
It  will  require  a  great  many  ostriches  and  a  great 
many  years  to  present  each  of  the  eighty  million 
people  of  this  country  with  an  American  ostrich 
feather;  and  yet  perhaps  not  so  many  years  as  may 
at  first  sight  appear.  Ostrich  farms  are  in  full  op- 
eration in  California,  Arizona,  Texas  and  Florida. 
The  feathers  annually  furnished  by  a  full  grown  adult 
ostrich  amount  in  value  to  about  $30.  At  least  1000 
ostriches  are  now  at  worli  producing  beautiful  black 
and  white  feathers  for  the  adornment  of  the  ladies 
of  this  great  republic.  They  are  engaged,  also,  in 
the  business  of  producing  more  ostriches,  so  that  it  is 
very  likely  the  lady  who  lives  to-day  will  live  when  the 
millinery  market  of  the  United  States,  which  pays 
for  $2,000,000  worth  of  ostrich  feathers  every  year, 
will  purchase  solely  the  feather  of  the  American  os- 
trich. Stranger  things  have  happened.  The  present 
prejudice  in  favor  of  imported  articles  can  easily  be 
overcome  by  a  few  words  of  explanation  to  the  intel- 
ligent regarding  the  feather  of  our  native  son — the 
American  ostrich. 

While  the  present  American  demand  is  supplied  by 
the  Cape  ostrich  farmer  in  Africa,  as  is  nearly  the 
entire  civilized  world,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
finest  ostrich  feathers  come  from  southern  Egypt — 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs;  the  next  in  quality  from 
eastern  Arabia.  The  oases  south  of  Tripoli,  the 
vast  solitudes  of  the  Soudanland  in  the  desert  of  Sa- 
hara in  North  Africa,  furnish  the  next  in  point  of 
superiority,  beauty  and  size;  and  last  come  the  reg- 
ular trade  ostrich  feathers  of  the  Cape,  sold  to  and 
used  by  prince  and  peasant,  the  patrician  and  the 
plebeian,  and  so  improved 
by  the  arts  of  the  feather 
dressers  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish 
the  ordinary  feather  of 
the  Cape  from  that  which 
comes  from  Egypt  and 
the  other  distant  eastern 
lands  where  dwells  the 
wild  ostrich.  It  is  entirely 
owing  to  British  enterprise 
that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, America  or  any  other 
nation  can  purchase  the 
ostrich  feather  so  univers- 
ally used.  It  is  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  gen- 
eration that  ostrich  feath- 
ers were  a  rare  product 
from  a  rara  avis,  the  pos- 
session of  which  was  en- 
joyed exclusively  by  the 
patrician  and  the  parvenu, 
and  entirely  beyond  the 
means  of  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  peoples  of  civilized 
countries.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
periments of  a  few  French 
ofiBcers  .in  Algiers,  in  the 

north  of  Africa,  it  was  found  that  the  wild  and 
fleeting  ostrich,  who  disappeared  perpetually  over 
the  horizon  in  the  African  deserts,  could  be  domes- 
ticated and  reduced  to  the  ordinary  status  of  a 
barnyard  fowl.  England  took  up  the  experiments 
with  her  unlimited  capital,  and  the  result  of  her  en- 
terprise was  the  establishment  of  the  largest  ostrich 


feather  market  in  the  world;  this  is  located  at  Lon- 
don, England,  and  here  the  feather  merchants  of  the 
world  pay  $8,000,000  every  year  for  ostrich  feathers, 
most  of  which  money,  it  may  safely  be  said,  passes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  ostrich  farmers  at  the  Cape. 
After  the  feather  is  plucked  from  the  bird,  be  it  in 


Artesian  Well  of  Alkali  Water. 

Egypt,  from  the  carcass  of  the  dead  wild  ostrich 
shot  by  the  hunter  on  the  desert,  on  the  veldt  in 
South  Africa,  or  among  the  endless  mesas  in  Califor- 
nia, a  number  of  processes  have  to  be  gone  through 
before  it  is  fit  for  the  use  of  the  millinery  or  the  dry- 
goods  market.  The  different  grades  of  feathers  are 
at  first  sorted;  long  ones  come  from  the  wings,  both 


Mm 


Taking  Feathers  from  a  Full-Grown  Male  Ostrich. 

white  and  black,  while  short  ones  come  from  the  tail 
and  body  of  the  ostrich.  The  first  process  is  to  tie 
a  number  to  a  string,  scour  them,  clean  them  with 
soap  suds  and  then  pass  them  on  to  the  dyer.  The 
dyer  of  ostrich  feathers  has  to  be  an  experienced 
artist;  no  amateur  can  successfully  dye  ostrioh 
feathers,  as  many  a  lady  has  found  to  her  cost  by 


experience.  Then  they  have  to  be  curled  and  joined 
to  other  feathers,  the  inferior  being  placed  beneath. 
The  feather  of  fashion  consists  of  several  ordinary 
ostrich  feathers.  Girls  sew  these  skilfully  together, 
then  the  feathers  are  steamed  and  afterwards  taken 
to  the  curler;  he  gives  the  limp  feather  a  beautiful 
curl,  taking  care  that  every  fiber  is  in  its  right  place; 
finally  the  buncher  takes  charge  of  the  feathers  and 
arrange  them  in  sizes  for  sale — tips,  plums  and  so 
forth,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  warehouse,  from 
which  they  go  to  the  milliners  all  over  the  land. 

The  result  of  all  the  industry  and  skill  required  in 
the  preparation  of  an  ostrich  feather  for  the  market 
is  to  add  as  much  value  to  it  as  the  original  cost  of 
the  crude  feather.  In  California  every  eight  months 
the  ostriches  are  assembled  in  their  corrals  and  a 
skillful  feather  cutter  appears  to  take  off  the  beauti- 
ful plumage  which,  unless  thus  attended  to,  would  in 
the  course  of  nature  of  itself  fall  to  the  ground  and 
be  injured.  He  pulls  out  the  short  feathers  of  the 
body  and  tail,  but  the  long  beautiful  white  and  black 
feathers  of  the  wings  he  cuts  off  with  shears;  in 
about  three  weeks  after  this  operation  the  feather 
stems  fall  out  and  other  beautiful  feathers  begin  to 
grow.  It  is  always  the  object  of  the  cutter  to  avoid 
injuring  the  bird,  for  a  feather  root  injured  may  re- 
sult in  a  wound  which  will  prevent  another  feather 
growing  in  the  same  place.  The  birds  are  hooded 
before  the  operation  begins;  else  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  hold  them  still.  It  is  usual  in  California  to 
advertise  a  clipping  and  draw  the  crowds;  indeed  it 
is  the  exhibition  of  these  strange  creatures  as  sights 
to  the  tourists  at  the  present  time  that  affords  a 
marvelously  increased  revenue  to  the  ostrich  farmer. 
This  will  in  time  cease,  for  the  ostriches  will  be  famil- 
iar to  all,  but  on  will  go  the  march  of  improvement  and 
the  product  of  the  Cape  ostrich,  now  so  much  used 
by  the  American  people,  will  be  supplanted  by  the 
American  ostrich  feather,  fresh,  and  full  of  life,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  American  ostrich. 

Verily,  it  would  seem  to 
the  mind  of  the  reflecting 
observer  or  the  intelligent 
reader,  that  the  feather 
fresh  and  vigorous  from 
the  living  American  ostrich 
were  better  to  wear  and, 
would  enjoy  a  longer  life 
of  usefulness  than  that 
pressed  in  the  holds  of  ves- 
sels for  weeks  in  transpor- 
tation from  the  Cape  to  the 
immense  London  ware- 
houses, where  they  linger 
until  the  various  great 
auction    sales    of  ostrich 

feathers  take  place. 

 ♦  

An  Alkali  Well  in  the  Desert. 

The  small  picture  on  this 
page    shows    that  every 
desert  well  does  not  make 
an  oasis.    The  settler's  in- 
tention apparently  was  to 
make  a  pond  or  reservoir 
which  should  be  bordered 
with  perennial  vegetation 
and  prove  a  delight  in  an 
arid  land.    He  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  making  a  pond  of  such  bad  water 
that,  not  only  could  nothing  grow  upon  it,  but  the 
evaporation  covered  the  surrounding  land  with  the 
hateful  white  crust  of  the  alkali.    This  alkali  danger 
is  widely  present  in  the  arid  regions  and  is  receiving 
the  closest  attention  of  both  scientific  and  practical 
men  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 
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The  Week. 

Holiday  weather  of  exceptional  brightness  con- 
tinues and  for  lack  of  rain  many  people  are  having 
ample  leisure  for  the  pleasures  of  the  season.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  apprehensions  of  shortage  of 
moisture  enter  into  holiday  greetings  and  lower  their 
key  a  little  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  All  should 
remember  that  such  apprehensions  avail  for  nought. 
They  are  robbers  of  comfort  even  if  never  realized, 
and  they  are  a  doubling  of  the  woe  due  to  realization. 
It  is  a  case  of  worst  coming  to  worst,  which  every 
spirit  should  summon  courage  to  vanquish.  Califor- 
nia courage  has  triumphed  over  many  real  hardships, 
it  should  certainly  help  all  to  overcome  the  fear  of 
hardship  which  will  probably  not  appear.  Let  not 
the  holiday  season  be  one  of  idle  foreboding;  let  it  be 
rather  a  time  of  cheer  and  of  expectation  of  good  to 
come.  ^ 

This  issue  closes  Volume  LXII  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  It  has  been  a  half  year  of  much 
activity  in  rural  affairs  and  our  columns  mirror  the 
satisfactory  condition.  The  index  which  appears 
upon  the  last  page  this  week  will  be  of  constant  ser- 
vice to  those  who  keep  the  volumes  for  reference 
and  thus  possess  always  the  fullest  possible  encyclo- 
pedia of  California  rural  industries.  The  index  is 
also  of  significance  to  the  casual  reader,  for  it  shows 
how  intimately  we  enter  into  details  of  the  best  prac- 
tice and  the  most  closely  related  science.  As  we 
look  over  this  index  ourselves  it  seems  as  though  we 
had  never  had  more  interesting  and  important  sub- 
jects to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and 
our  advertisers  seem  to  be  in  a  similar  state  of  mind. 
Every  column  of  the  paper  should  be  read.  Agri- 
culture is  nothing  unless  commercially  successful, 
and  none  can  succeed  in  these  rushing  times  without 
the  advantage  of  the  up-to-date  materials,  agencies 
and  methods,  which  it  is  the  function  of  our  adver- 
tising pages  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all.  There- 
fore we  say:  Study  the  index  of  the  closing  volume, 
study  the  advertising  pages,  for  in  both  these  are 
full  signs  of  breadth  and  of  a  progressive  spirit. 

Though  the  Exchanges  have  adjourned  over  Christ- 
mas, they  closed  on  Monday  with  a  lively  state  of 
things.  Wheat  was  the  strongest  it  has  been  for  a 
week  and  accomplished  an  advance  on  both  spot  and 
futures.  The  advance  seems  reasonable  every  way, 
but  it  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the  local  push,  which 
is  bulling  freights  and  bearing  wheat  with  all  its 
might.  The  charter  ring  are  still  piling  up  tonnage, 
all  the  ships  coming  this  week  going  on  the  engaged 


list.  There  has  been  quite  a  movement  outward — 
five  cargoes  of  straight  wheat  and  two  more  mixed 
wheat  and  barley — over  16,000  tons  of  wheat  valued 
at  over  $333,000.  Earley  is  firm  at  about  the  same 
prices  as  last  week.  Oats  are  the  same;  quite  free 
arrivals,  but  mostly  bought  to  arrive.  Corn  is  firm; 
yellow  being  less  in  supply  and  having  a  preference. 
Buckwheat  is  a  little  higher — in  fact  the  whole  cereal 
line  is  that  way.  Beans  are  unchanged.  Bran  is 
stififer.  Hay  the  same  as  before.  Meats  are  firmer; 
beef  and  mutton  not  changing,  but  hogs  are  higher, 
owing  to  lighter  arrivals  and  sharpened  demand. 
Fine  butter  is  firm — in  fact  the  whole  line  is  im- 
proved a  little.  Cheese  is  unchanged.  Eggs  are 
in  good  demand  and  choice  fresh  is  little  better. 
Turkeys  have  flown  upward.  All  expected  an  over- 
supply  and  the  reverse  happened,  so  that  high  prices 
for  California  have  ruled.  Too  many  were  fright- 
ened out  of  shipping  apparently.  Other  poultry  is 
easier.  Potatoes  and  onions  are  unchanged;  they 
are  steadily  held,  but  there  is  light  movement. 
Fancy  oranges  and  lemons  for  the  holiday  trade  have 
done  well;  others  are  as  cheap  as  ever.  Pomeloes 
have  sold  better.  In  dried  fruit  there  has  been  a 
large  traffic  in  prunes,  and  the  end  of  the  last  two 
crops  is  said  to  be  in  sight.  Other  dried  fruits  are 
in  better  condition  of  firmness  and  strength.  Nut 
prices  are  the  same  as  last  week.  Hop  buyers  are 
operating  at  low  prices.    Wool  is  unchanged. 

Readers  of  the  daily  papers  are  treated  to  a 
strange  glomeration  of  facts  and  fancies  in  a  report 
of  a  meeting  of  French  vineyardists,  which  comes  by 
cable.  These  vineyardists  are  said  to  be  in  a  desper- 
ate state  of  mind  because  they  have  planted  Califor- 
nia vines  which  have  borne  so  much  more  heavily 
than  their  own  old  vines  that  there  is  overproduction 
of  wine,  and  they  propose  to  pull  up  the  vines  and 
plant  corn.  If  wireless  telegraphy  can  do  better 
than  the  cable  in  mixing  up  things,  it  should  be  set 
at  work  at  once.  The  facts  are,  of  course,  that  the 
French  vineyards  have  been  saved  by  planting  Amer- 
ican vines  as  root-stocks;  that  the  French  wine 
product  has  increased,  and  that  the  California 
product  is  now  coming  forward  to  reduce  the  market 
for  French  wines — therefore,  etc.  But  we  do  not 
advise  our  French  friends  to  grow  corn,  although 
Johnny  Cake  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe.  The  corn  States  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  can  beat  the  whole  of  Europe  in  growing 
maize  just  as  surely  as  corn  juice  can  beat  all  the 
wines  when  it  comes  to  the  harder  drinking  which 
too  much  of  the  world  is  now  learning  to  do.  If  the 
French  could  only  hold  their  own  people  to  drinking 
light  wines  instead  of  cheap  alcoholic  mixtures  from 
German  distilleries,  their  vines  could  not  be  too  pro- 
ductive. ^ 

In  view  of  the  present  promise  in  the  fig  on  the 
caprification  basis,  it  is  very  timely  that  the  Division 
of  Pomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  undertaken  a  publication  in  pamphlet  form  on 
the  fig — its  history,  culture  and  curing.  The  writer 
is  fortunately  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen  of  California,  whose 
interesting  essay  on  the  capri  fig  we  published  last 
week  and  whose  leadership  in  fig  literature  is  well 
known.  The  publication  will  be  limited  in  number  so 
that  a  general  gratuitous  distribution  can  not  be  un- 
dertaken, but  a  few  copies  will  be  sold  at  cost  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Union  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  We  make  very  prominent  notice  of 
this  because  we  are  very  desirous  that  all  California 
fig  growers  should  have  the  pamphlet  for  reference. 
We  shall  have  our  own  contribution  to  this  very  much 
alive  subject  by  publishing  next  week  some  interest- 
ing observations  in  Smyrna  by  Mr.  George  C.  Roeding 
of  Fresno.  ^ 

Placer  county  is  not  the  only  county  which  has 
supervisors  who  need  roasting  for  not  providing  pro- 
tection for  fruit  crops  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law.  It  is  stated  that  this  important  fruit  county 
provides  for  no  county  horticultural  commissioner. 
Although  the  losses  sustained  by  the  horticulturists 
of  Placer  county  alone  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $200,- 
000  in  the  season  of  1900,  no  help  was  given  nor  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Board  to  give  relief  or  assist  in 
checking  these  destructive  and  increasing  enemies  of 
the  orchardist,  and,  further,  that  no  moneys  had  been 
appropriated  for  this  purpose.  At  the  same  time 
that  $2000  was  appropriated  to  grade  and  ornament 


the  Courthouse  grounds,  there  was  no  fund  available 
for  the  protection  of  the  fruit-bearing  orchards  in  the 
county,  the  taxing  of  which  pays  for  the  grad- 
ing and  beautifying  the  Courthouse  grounds,  as 
well  as  the  salaries  of  the  county  officers. 
The  reason  why  the  County  Supervisors  are  so 
thoughtless  of  their  duty  in  this  respect  is  that  no 
farmer  or  horticulturist  holds  office  on  this  Board  or 
is  among  the  salaried  officers  of  the  county.  We  do 
not  believe  in  urging  men  for  or  against  office  be- 
cause of  their  occupation,  but  certainly  the  Placer 
County  Supervisors  must  awaken  to  the  needs  of  the 
horticulture  of  the  county  just  as  the  Supervisors  in 
some  other  counties  must  also  do. 


OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Grapes  for  the  Colorado  Desert. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  should  like  your  advice  as  to 
what  varieties  of  table  grapes  would  be  best  adapted 
to  the  Colorado  desert.  I  want  to  grow  about  40 
acres  of  the  best  early  varieties  and  desire  advice  as 
to  what  kind  and  what  proportion  of  each  to  plant. — 
Colonist,  San  Diego  county. 

The  experience  of  grape  growers  at  Palm  Springs, 
which  is  on  the  edge  of  the  Colorado  desert,  is  that 
the  grapes  most  successful  there  are  the  Sweetwater, 
or  Chasselas  Fontainebleau,  the  Chasselas  Rose  and 
Thompson  Seedless  for  very  early  white  grapes.  The 
Malaga  is  successful  as  a  later  white  grape.  The 
Rose  of  Peru  and  Black  Hamburg  are  good  as  dark 
colored  varieties,  ripening  later.  The  Muscat  does 
not  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  conditions.  The 
proportion  of  these  to  be  planted  is  pretty  difficult  to 
determine.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  we  would 
plant  at  least  three  quarters  of  the  acres  of  the  two 
Chasselas  varieties  and  the  Thompson  Seedless,  with 
say  five  acres  of  black  varieties  and  five  acres  of 
Malaga.  This  you  know  is  merely  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion and  subject  to  error.  The  large  acreage  of  early 
white  grapes  is  based  upon  a  good  shipping  demand 
for  table  grapes  in  advance  of  the  same  varieties 
grown  elsewhere  and  this  seems  to  be  reasonable  to 
expect.  Thompson  Seedless  is  also  a  good  wine  grape 
and  a  good  raisin  grape,  while  the  Malaga  is  also  fair 
for  raisins.  These  are  safety  propositions  as  an 
alternative  in  case  shipping  does  not  develop  as  an- 
ticipated. 

Rye  Grass  for  the  Colorado  Desert. 

To  THE  Editor: — As  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
paper  I  wish  to  be  informed  whether  rye  grass  is  a 
good  grass  for  fattening  stock  and  which  is  the  best 
kind  for  such  purposes,  as  I  understand  that  there 
are  several  kinds  of  rye  grasses.  I  propose  to  try  it 
in  the  Imperial  country  of  the  Colorado  desert. — R. 
D.  Perry,  San  Diego  county. 

There  are  two  species  of  rye  grass  in  common  use, 
Lolium  perenne  and  Lolium  Italicum.  The  former  is 
the  English,  or  as  commonly  called  in  this  State,  the 
Australian  rye  grass.  This  is  the  hardier  species; 
most  drouth  resistant  and  longer  lived  in  the  root. 
It  is  the  one  which  has  been  most  widely  used  and 
approved  in  this  State,  though  recently  the  Italian 
species  has  come  into  use  and  is  so  far  approved  on 
low  moist  lands.  Just  what  it  will  endure  is  not  fully 
known.  Neither  of  these  grasses  need  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do  at  all  on  the  desert  country  except  with 
irrigation,  and  how  far  they  will  stand  the  high  heat 
and  dry  air  even  when  irrigated  is  still  to  be  deter- 
mined. So  far  as  irrigation  or  overflow  go  they  are 
durable,  and  make  great  growth  even  with  sewage 
irrigation  if  the  temperature  conditions  suit  them. 
They  are  both  grasses  of  rather  coarse  character 
and  medium  richness.  They  cannot  compare  with 
alfalfa  in  feeding  value,  but  they  are  good  winter 
growers  and  in  this  way  are  available  while  alfalfa  is 
dormant.  To  find  their  local  value  in  the  Imperial 
region  experiments  must  be  made — wisely  on  a  small 
scale.  ^ 

Self-Sucker— l^ed  Spider— Frost  and  Fruit  Buds. 

To  THE  Editor:  —  Will  j'ou  please  inform  me 
through  your  columns  of  the  powder  which,  when 
rubbed  upon  the  bag  of  a  cow,  will  break  her  of  suck- 
ing herself  ?  Several  years  ago  there  was  a  piece  in 
your  paper  which  stated  that  red  spiders  could  be 
killed  by  putting  saltpeter  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree. 
Has  it  ever  been  tried  and,  if  so,  with  what  success  ? 
Will  frost  at  this  time  of  the  year  injure  fruit  buds  ? 
— D.  W.  Power,  Chico. 

We  never  heard  of  the  success  of  any  repellant 
powder;  but  you  might  get  a  nickel's  worth  of  quas- 
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sia  chips,  make  a  tea  and  when  cool  rub  a  little  on 
the  teat.  Be  very  careful  afterwards  to  milk  dry- 
handed,  or  you  will  feel  worse  than  the  cow  does 
when  you  get  a  taste  of  the  milk.  We  never  heard 
of  any  success  with  the  saltpeter  remedy  for  red 
spider.  Such  degrees  of  frost  or  freezing  as  we  have 
in  California  valleys  and  foothills  do  not  injure  buds 
when  dormant,  as  they  now  are.  On  the  mountains 
they  may  freeze,  just  as  they  do  at  the  East.  Our 
chief  trouble  is  with  frosts  after  activity  in  the  tree 
begins,  and  then  a  little  frost  may  go  a  long  way. 

Kocky  Ford  Melons. 

To  THE  Editor:— Where  can  I  get  true  seed  of  the 
individual  or  Rocky  Point  muskmelon.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  the  genuine  variety. — Reader,  Placer 
county. 

We  presume  what  you  refer  to  is  the  Rocky  Ford 
muskmelon,  which  has  become  famous  through  its 
large  production  at  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  It  is  a  se- 
lected variety  of  the  Netted  Gem,  and  is  now  so  pop- 
ular that  its  seed  is  to  be  had  from  all  reputable  seed 
dealers.  If  you  write  to  seedsmen  in  San  Francisco 
you  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  seed  of  the 
true  type. 

Renovating  an  Old  Vineyard, 

To  THE  Editor:— In  treating  an  old  neglected 
vineyard,  will  it  do  to  prune  closely  in  February,  and 
plow  close  to  the  vines,  even  if  some  roots  are  torn 
up  ? — Reader. 

It  will  be  all  right  to  prune  the  vines  of  which  you 
speak  in  February,  and  to  cut  them  back 

quite  closely,  being  careful,  however,  to  give   

most  wood  to  what  seem  to  be  the  stronger 
vines,  and  cutting  back  the  weak  ones,  adn 
thinning  out  the  spurs  somewhat  if  need  be, 
painting  the  cuts  wherever  large.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  some  of 
the  roots  in  getting  the  soil  into  good  condi- 
tion, and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  plow  with 
a  single  plow  quite  close  to  the  viues,  turn- 
ing to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  near  the  vines 
and  much  deeper  farther  away  from  them. 
We  should  dig  around  a  little  first  to  see 
about  the  rooting  of  the  vines  before  start- 
ing in  with  the  plow,  because  sometimes 
neglected  vines  develop  a  surface  root  sys- 
tem and  cast  off  the  lower  roots.  In  this 
case,  plowing  near  the  vines  would  be  disas- 
trous. If,  however,  you  find  surface  roots 
and  also  good  roots  coming  out  from  the 
lower  points,  the  surface  roots  can  be  sac- 
rificed without  permanent  injury  to  the  vine. 
In  such  case  one  has  to  be  governed  by  observation 
and  judgment  rather  than  by  any  fixed  rule. 

Treatment  for  Crown  Borer. 

To  THE  Editor: — Is  coal  tar  injurious  to  prune, 
peach  or  apricot  trees,  if  applied  to  injured  parts  or 
to  the  holes  make  by  borers  ?  Some  use  whitewash, 
with  10%  of  coal  tar  added,  which  is  applied  to  the 
trunks  after  digging  out  the  borers.  There  is  such 
a  difference  lof  opinion  regarding  the  effects  of  coal 
tar,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  your  answer.  It  seems 
to  be  a  good  thing,  and  I  desire  to  use  it  if  safe,  i 

Is  it  best  to  fill  up  the  holes  around  the  trees,  or 
leave  them  open  all  winter  ?  If  left  open,  is  there 
more  danger  of  the  borers  going  below  the  first  roots 
than  there  would  be  if  closed  ? 

Do  you  advise  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  ?  If 
so,  please  give  direction  for  borers. — Subscriber, 
San  Jose. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  coal  tar  can  be  safely 
used.  It  is  pine  tar  that  is  dangerous.  In  using 
coal  tar,  however,  we  would  apply  it  sparingly  and 
only  to  the  wounds,  and  not  plaster  the  bark  with 
it.  The  effect  is  to  stop  decay  of  the  cut  bark  and 
prepare  for  the  healing  of  the  wound  with  new  bark. 
If  you  wish  to  cover  the  whole  surface,  the  prepara- 
tion of  whitewash  with  coal  tar  is  safer,  because  it 
reflects  heat  instead  of  absorbing  it  as  a  black  sur- 
face does  and  thus  induces  sunburn.  Although  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  free  use  of  coal  tar  is  safe  so 
far  as  its  direct  effect  is  concerned,  the  indirect 
effect  in  the  way  of  sunburn  is  of  considerable  moment 
in  California  at  least. 

Leaving  the  excavations  around  the  base  of  the 
tree  open  is  desirable  when  no  coal  tar  is  used  on  the 
wounds,  because  this  allows  the  cut  surfaces  to  dry 
and  thus  prevents  their  decaying,  as  they  would  be 
likely  to  do  in  moist  ground  at  a  time  when  the  tree 
is  dormant  and  new  growth  not  active.    But  the 


holes  should  not  be  left  open  too  long,  but  should  be 
closed  after  the  heavy  rains  are  over.  If  the  holes 
are  open  in  the  spring  when  the  new  moths  appear 
they  are  able  to  lay  eggs  low  down,  and  the  danger 
is  greater  of  the  worms  working  deeper. 

We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide, 
because  so  many  report  injuries  from  it,  but  we  have 
not  yet  received  evidence  that  the  careful  application 
to  the  ground  around  the  crown,  and  not  immediately 
to  the  bark,  has  resulted  in  injury. 

Chinese  Hogs. 

To  THE  Editor: — Do  you  know  any  one  in  California 
who  has  for  sale  a  full-blooded  China  boar.  I  do  not 
want  any  Polish  blood  in  him. — Reader,  Tehama 
county. 

The  straight  Chinese  have  nearly  gone  out  of  sight 
since  the  development  of  the  great  American  hog, 
the  Poland-China.  There  are  a  few  breeders  in  the 
United  States,  but  none  now  known  to  us  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Steam  Plowing  in  California. 

We  recently  alluded  to  the  introduction  of  an  Eng- 
lish steam  plowing  outfit  into  the  sugar  beet  district 
of  Ventura  county,  and  last  week  we  printed  a  note 
from  a  correspondent  in  that  county  alluding  to  its 
Work.  We  have  also  mentioned  the  California-made 
steam  plowing  outfits  which  work  by  a  direct  pull 
and  not  by  cables  from  head  lands.  This  arrange- 
ment has  decided  advantages,  under  suitable  condi- 
tions, and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  interested 


derful  performance  and  is  perhaps  the  greatest  jf 
the  recent  economic  achievements  which  have  enabled 
California  to  stay  in  the  wheat  business  in  the  face  of 
competition  in  Europe,  with  the  Argentine  and  other 
nearer  and  newer  wheat  countries.  Such  achievor 
ments  are  honorable  to  California. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
December  23,  1901. 

ALBZANPBR  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  continued  about  the  same  as  during 
the  preceding  week,  with  temperature  somewhat  below 
normal,  heavy  frosts  and  no  rains.  Very  little  damage 
has  been  done  by  the  frosts  except  to  garden  truck. 
Green  feed  is  still  plentiful  in  most  places,  and  stock  are 
doing  well.  Grain  is  making  good  growth  and  is  of 
healthy  color.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing. 
Prospects  continue  good  for  a  large  acreage  of  grain. 
Orchards  and  vineyards  are  in  good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Fair,  cool  weather  has  continued  during  the  week, 
with  heavy  frosts  in  some  sections.  New  grass  has  been 
damaged  by  the  frosts  in  some  places,  but  green  feed  is 
still  plentiful,  and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  Grain 
has  made  rapid  growth  and  is  looking  strong  and 
healthy.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing.  In  some 
of  the  southern  counties  the  soil  is  becoming  rather  dry 
for  cultivating,  and  rain  would  be  beneficial.  Pruning 
continues,  and  orchards  and  vineyards  are  in  excellent 
condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  continued  cold  and  generally  clear 
during  the  week,  with  occasional  fogs.    Minimum  tem- 


A  Daniel  Best  Traction  Engine  Near  Allessandro,  Cat.,  Pulling  40  Feet  of  Plows,  Cutting  4  Inches  Deep,  Speed  3|  Miles  Per  Hour. 


in  the  view  of  such  an  outfit  in  operation  as  given  by 
the  photoplate  on  this  page.  As  stated,  the  trac- 
tion engine  is  one  of  the  well-known  manufacture  of 
the  Best  Manufacturing  Co.  of  San  Leandro,  Ala- 
meda county.  It  is  owned  by  J.  Thomas  Kerr  of 
Alessandro,  Riverside  county,  and  during  the  harvest 
it  is  very  satisfactorily  used  as  a  motor  for  a  Best 
steam  harvester.  Afterwards  it  is  used  in  plowing, 
as  the  picture  shows.  Of  its  performance  a  writer 
in  the  Riverside  Enterprise  says: 

The  big  engine  "Barney"  at  the  Kerr  ranch  has 
already  plowed  2300  acres  which  was  seeded  ahead  of 
the  plow  and  is  now  nearly  all  up,  the  barley  fields 
being  covered  with  a  tine  green  growth. 

When  the  engine  was  first  put  to  plowing  it  carried 
thirty-three  shears,  which  were  increased  soon  to 
forty-three  and  now  to  fifty-five.  At  first  ordinary 
gang  plows  were  fastened  to  a  cart  evener,  but  now 
one  ten-gang  plow,  three  nine-gangs  and  three  six- 
gangs  are  being  used.  They  plowed  about  eighty 
acres  per  day  to  begin  with,  and  have  increased  the 
area  to  125  acres  per  day  at  an  average  of  nearly 
fifteen  acres  per  hour.  The  plows  do  beautiful  work, 
smooth  and  fine.  Though  the  dirt  flies  up  from  each 
shear  from  2  to  3  feet,  the  engine  swings  along  faster 
than  a  good  team  can  walk  and  does  not  sweat  under 
the  collar.  It  would  take  100  head  of  horses  to  do 
the  same  work. 

The  engine  keeps  two  water  bucks  hauling  water 
continually  on  tank  wagons,  each  tank  containing 
600  gallons.  Each  tank  wagon  carries  also  a  100- 
gallon  oil  drum  set  in  front  in  car  stakes  prepared 
purposely  for  the  drums.  The  engine  also  carries  an 
extra  oil  drum.  This  engine  is  a  wonder,  so  practi- 
cal and  perfect  in  every  way  that  every  man  and  boy 
who  has  a  leaning  toward  mechanics  should  see  it. 
They  have  plowed  rain  or  shine.  It's  a  regular  web- 
foot. 

As  the  above  account  shows,  the  width  of  the 
swath  was  increased  to  55  feet  after  our  photograph, 
which  represents  40  feet,  was  taken.    It  is  a  won- 


peratures  of  20°  and  21°  are  reported  in  several  places, 
and  severe  frosts  have  been  frequent  throughout  the 
valley.  The  damage  to  citrus  fruits  has  been  light,  but 
a  few  oranges  remaining  on  the  trees  were  ruined. 
Young  orange  orchards  and  nurserv  stock  have  been 
considerably  injured,  and  tender  plants  and  new  grass 
damaged.  Grain  has  not  yet  been  injured  by  the  cold 
weather,  and  is  in  good  condition,  but  would  be  benefited 
by  rain.  Green  feed  is  plentiful.  Plowing  and  seeding 
continue,  though  slowly  in  some  sections,  and  the  grain 
acreage  will  be  considerably  curtailed  if  rain  does  not  fall 
soon.    Vineyard  and  orchard  work  is  progressing. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  has  been  considerably  warmer  than  dur- 
ing the  preceding  week,  and  generally  clear  and  pleas- 
ant, but  with  cool,  frosty  nights  in  some  sections.  Grain 
and  grass  are  being  somewhat  injured  by  continued  cool 
weather  and  absence  of  rain.  No  definite  reports  of  the 
damage  to  citrus  fruits  by  the  severe  frosts  of  the  13th 
and  I4th  have  been  received.  The  correspondents  at 
Anaheim  and  North  Ontario  report  very  little  injury  to 
oranges.  The  orange  crop  is  maturing  rapidly,  and 
heavy  shipments  are  being  made.    Rain  is  needed. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


Th°  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  December  24,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainlall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week...  j 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week... 

.06 

16  07 

20.21 

15  99 

56 

38 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

9.66 

8  81 

9  38 

58 

34 

Sa'  ramento  

.00 

,5.98 

7.68 

8.61 

60 

30 

.00 

5.80 

7  22 

9.14 

64 

44 

Fresno  

.00 

2.17 

5  43 

6  23 

64 

30 

.00 

1  34 

2  31 

1.77 

64 

30 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

T 

4.56 

10.20 

5.65 

80 

30 

.00 

2.46 

6.79 

6.41 

86 

40 

San  Diego  

.00 

.77 

1.73 

2.69 

74 

40 

.00 

.22 

.02 

1.62 

76 

44 

408 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


A  Hair  Year  With  Good  and  Bad  Insects. 

By  ALEXANDER  Craw,  Quarantine  Officer  of  tbe  State  Board  ot 
Horticulture. 

My  semi-annual  report  includes  the  summer  months 
that  are  usually  light  in  import  of  nursery  stock. 
There  have  been  received  and  inspected,  however, 
eighty-seven  crates,  cases  and  bundles  of  trees  and 
plants,  besides  148  loose  lots,  numbering  from  one  to 
eleven  plants  in  each  lot,  7774  cases  of  citrus  fruits, 
mostly  limes,  1593  crates  of  pineapples  and  1668 
packages  of  miscellaneous  fruits. 

The  above  was  found  upon  132  steamships  and  sail- 
ing vessels  that  have  reached  this  port  since  my  last 
report.  I  am  present  during  the  landing  of  passen- 
gers and  the  examination  of  their  baggage.  As 
heretofore,  all  plants,  trees  and  fruits  infested  with 
injurious  insects  or  diseases  new  to  the  State,  have 
been  destroyed. 

MoNOEESE  Destroyed.  —  Another  mongoose  was 
taken  and  killed  on  the  6th  of  June  and  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  their  collection.  On 
June  7th,  a  Los  Angeles  paper  referred  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  live  mongoose  in  that  city  in  a  Broadway 
store.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner J.  W.  Jeffrey,  of  Los  Angeles,  requesting 
him  to  take  action  under  section  VI  of  the  Act  of 
March  11,  1899,  and  see  that  the  animal  was  de- 
stroyed. Mr.  Jeffrey  learned  that  it  was  brought 
into  the  State  by  rail  from  a  Texas  port  and  died 
soon  after  its  arrival. 

Japanese  Crickets. — On  May  31st,  we  destroyed 
an  importation  of  several  thousand  Japanese  "song 
cricket"  eggs.  The  importers  claimed  that  they 
had  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Stuart  Eldridge,  Asst. 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service,  Yokohama, 
Japan,  certifying  that  the  insects  were  not  injurious  I 
to  plantations  or  fields,  but  the  certificate  was  not 
produced.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Eldridge  and  he  sent  me 
a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  forwarded  at  the  time  to 
the  Collector  of  Customs  at  this  port,  showing  that 
he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  harm  from 
the  importation  in  question.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Eldridge's  letter: 

"  The  eggs  are  those  of  a  species  of  cricket,  called 
by  the  Japanese  '  Kutsuwa-mushi,' which  is  kept  by 
the  natives  in  cages  on  account  of  its  musical  cry.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  vegetable  feeder.  In  Japan,  it  has 
never,  within  my  knowledge,  proved  injurious,  but, 
in  view  of  the  sad  and  unexpected  results  which,  in 
some  cases,  have  followed  the  introduction  of  exotic 
animals  into  fresh  territory,  I  think  it  well  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  shipment." 

At  various  times  heretofore  we  have  destroyed 
living  specimens  of  these  crickets  that  came  in  fancy, 
split  bamboo  cages  from  Japan.  We  have  all  the 
species  of  vegetable  eating  crickets,  katydids  and 
grasshoppers  in  the  State  that  we  care  for.  The 
song  of  "  Kutsuwa-mushi  "  would  hardly  compensate 
for  the  damage  it  would  probably  do. 

Orange  Maggots. — Occasionally  we  find  a  few 
oranges  in  the  possession  of  passengers  from  Mexico 
which  we  confiscate  and  destroy.  But  no  shipments 
of  such  fruit  have  been  received  from  the  maggot 
infested  district  since  the  destruction  of  the  consit?n- 
ment  received  from  Acapulco,  Mexico,  Nov.  19,  1899, 
until  Sunday,  Nov.  3d  of  this  year,  when  the  S.  S. 
Newport  arrived,  and  in  her  cargo  were  fifteen 
cases  of  oranges  in  which  the  maggots  were  present. 
I  condemned  the  fruit  and  boxes  and  burned  them. 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  take  some  action  at  the 
coming  session  and  pass  a  law  that  will  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  oranges  from  the  infested  sections.  If 
a  measure  of  this  kind  is  not  enacted  the  growers  of 
citrus  fruit  in  the  United  States  may  have  to  wage 
warfare  upon  a  pest  that  will  be  more  diflBcult  to 
control  than  the  codlin  moth  in  apples  and  pears.  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  satisfactory  results  from  the 
Mexican  Government's  request  to  the  Governors  of 
the  various  States  to  have  the  pest  stamped  out  of 
their  districts.  It  is  too  serious  a  question  for  our 
Government  to  hesitate  upon.  Prom  a  personal  in- 
terview with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  I  am 
satisfied  we  can  rely  upon  his  hearty  co-operation  in 
preventing  such  a  pest  entering  the  United  States. 

The  Hawaiian  Maggot.  —  Another  perplexing 
question  is  the  presence  of  the  melon-cucumber  mag- 
got in  Honolulu.  Honolulu  is  now  a  domestic  port, 
and  the  examination  of  baggage  by  Customs  Inspec- 
tors has  been  discontinued,  so  the  pest  may  be 
brought  in  by  thoughtless  individuals  bringing  in- 
fested melons  or  cucumbers  in  their  baggage.  This 
pest  is  probably  a  native  of  Japan,  as  I  have  inter- 
cepted its  coming  from  that  country.  It  is  not  known 
to  occur  in  the  United  States.  As  heretofore,  no 
products  that  would  harbor  this  pest  have  been  per- 
mitted to  land.  I  hope  your  honorable  board  will 
advise  me  further  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  ward 
off  that  disgusting  pest. 

A  Eed  Currant  Pest. — Last  June  a  serious  red 
currant  pest  (Epochra  canadensis)  was  forwarded  to 
me  from  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county.  This  is  the 
larva3  of  a  small  fly.  It  enters  the  currant,  causing 
it  to  shrink  and  decay.  I  advised  the  destruction, 
by  burning,  of  all  the  currants,  and  to  remove  the  I 


surface  soil  and  bury  it  deep  between  the  rows.  This 
would  get  rid  of  any  that  had  entered  the  soil  to  pu- 
pate. It  cannot  be  ascertained  how  this  pest  was 
introduced.  Sonoma  county,  unfortunately,  dis- 
pensed with  its  County  Horticultural  Commission  a 
few  years  ago. 

New  Scales. — During  the  past  summer  the  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioners  of  Tulare  county  stopped 
some  ornamental  plants  at  Lindsay,  which  were  from 
the  East  and  were  infested  with  scale,  samples  of 
which  they  sent  to  me  for  determination.  I  found 
them  to  be  the  "Florida  red  scale"  (Aspidiotus  ficus), 
a  pest  of  orange  trees.  This  was  a  fortunate  seiz- 
ure, as  Lindsay  and  Porterville  are  noted  as  early 
citrus  districts. 

The  Commissioners  of  Los  Angeles  county  recently 
found  some  ornamental  plants  from  the  East  infested 
with  the  "Florida  chaff  scale"  (Parlatoria  pergan- 
dei),  another  citrus  pest.  |The  Commissioners  of  Riv- 
erside county,  San  Bernardino  and  several  other 
counties,  have  lately  found  important  pests  on  orna- 
mental stock  from  Eastern  States. 

The  White  Fly. — The  Supervisors  of  several  cit- 
rus growing  counties  have  strengthened  the  hands  of 
their  Horticultural  Commissioners  by  passing  ordi- 
nances against  the  introduction  of  citrus  trees  from 
States'where  the  "white  fly"  (Aleyrodes  citri)  ex- 
ists. This  is  a  wise  movement  in  the  interests  of 
their  citizens. 

Other  Scales. — On  October  18th  the  steamship 
Australia  arrived  from  Tahiti,  and  a  passenger  had 
a  package  of  vanila  stems  on  which  I  found  a  single 
"  red  scale"  (Aspidiotus  aurantii).  This  shows  the 
existence  of  that  scale  in  Tahiti.  Another  scale 
from  the  same  place  was  found  infesting  a  package 
of  Tradescantia  plants,  which  I  destroyed.  This  was 
Icerya  seychellarum,  a  near  relative  of  the  "cottony 
cushion  scale."  It  is  smaller  than  the  latter  and  the 
back  of  the  female  is  covered,  or  rather  circled, 
with  a  double  row  of  tufts  of  canary-colored  cotton. 
Down  the  center  of  the  back  is  a  row  of  similar  tufts. 
The  egg  sac  is  pure  white. 

From  Australia  came  two  orange  trees  infested 
with  Chionaspis  citir,  the  "orange  snow  scale,"  also 
a  holly  bush  with  Ceroplastis  rusci.  All  were  de- 
stroyed. 

From  Mexico  came  plants  infested  with  the  follow- 
ing scale  insects:  Parlatoria,  Aulacaspis,  Ceroplastis 
and  Asterolecanium. 

From  Guatemala  came  palms  infested  with  "  red 
scale  "  (Aspidiotus  aurantii). 

From  Japan,  Biotas,  with  Tortix  larvae  feeding 
upon  the  foliage,  and  pine  trees  with  "basket  worms" 
(Thyridopteryx).  The  white  circular  scale  (Diaspis 
amygdali),  I  again  found  upon  tea  plants  from  Japan. 
This  scale  is  a  serious  one  wherever  found  upon  peach, 
cherry,  prune  and,  in  fact,  upon  nearly  all  deciduous 
fruit  trees  and  a  number  of  ornamental  plants. 

Olive  Knot. — According  to  your  instructions,  I 
visited  Tehama  county  on  June  3d  and  4th  and  investi- 
gated the  reported  existence  of  the  "olive  knot" 
(Baccillus  olese)  in  several  young  orchards.  With  Mr. 
Harvey  C.  Stiles  I  visited  a  number  of  young  olive 
orchards,  and  although  we  found  indications  of  the  dis- 
ease, there  was  no  appearance  of  any  virulent  cases. 
This  may  have  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trees 
had  been  planted  within  the  year.  It  was  the  desire 
of  a  number  of  the  orchardists  to  have  the  disease 
stamped  out  of  the  country,  if  possible,  and  as  they 
anticipated  some  opposition  upon  the  part  of  non- 
resident owners,  I  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney-General  to  ascertain  if  the  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  or  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture could  take  any  action  toward  stamping  this 
disease  out  of  that  and  other  counties  where  it  has 
appeared.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  is 
given  on  pages  53  to  57  inclusive  of  your  bulletin 
"Horticultural  Statutes  of  California."  It  would 
appear  that  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners 
have  power  to  abate  such  nuisances  in  their  respec- 
tive counties.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  our 
statutes  conferring  such  power  upon  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioners  will  see  that  the  de- 
structive olive  disease  is  stamped  out  of  the  State. 

A  Tree  Case. — On  June  21st  I  was  requested  by 
District- Attorney  Gill  of  Tehama  county  to  visit  Red 
Bluff  and  testify  regarding  a  shipment  of  fruit  trees 
received  from  Oregon  that  were  condemned  and  de- 
stroyed by  Horticultural  Inspectors  R.  W.  Coates 
and  A.  W.  Samson.  The  trial  of  the  case  had  been 
proceeding  for  four  days.  Samples  of  the  trees  had 
been  submitted  to  me  by  the  inspectors  and  I  had 
specimens  of  the  roots  preserved  in  formalin,  which  I 
took  with  me,  and  they  were  introduced  as  exhibits 
in  the  case.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioners  had  omitted  to  make 
application  to  your  Board  for  quarantine  guardian 
certificates  for  their  inspectors,  the  Court  decided 
that  the  inspectors  were  not  qualified  to  act  and 
decided  the  case  against  them.  The  trees,  however, 
were  adjudged  to  be  of  no  commercial  value,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  awarded  damages  fixed  at  the  nominal 
sum  of  $1. 

Beneficial  Insects. — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  re- 
port to  you  the  receipt  of  two  packages  of  Scutel- 
lista  cyanea,  the  South  African  internal  parasite  of 
the  "black  scale;"  seventeen  were  alive  upon  arrival 


and  were  immediately  placed  in  a  breeding  case  con- 
taining an  oleander  infested  with  black  scale.  One 
has  since  died,  but  the  others  appear  to  be  active. 
The  parasites  were  sent  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Lounsbury, 
Government  Entomologist  of  Cape  Colony.  The 
Cape  government  is  very  anxious  for  California  to 
have  this  valuable  insect  established  here.  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  U.  S. 
Entomologist,  Washington,  D.  C,  which  reads: 
"  Have  at  last  got  living  Erastria  scitula  from  Italy. 
Black  scale  enemy.  Can  you  handle  them  to  best 
advantage?"  I  wired  him  regarding  the  condition  of 
our  scale.  Besides  your  own  efforts  to  secure  the 
natural  enemies  of  this  scale,  it  is  encouraging  to 
record  the  work  of  such  men  in  behalf  of  our  or- 
chardists. 

Dr.  Howard  has  been  conducting  experiments  with 
a  parasite  fungus  from  South  Africa  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  grasshoppers.  At  my  request  he  has  kindly 
forwarded  tubes  containing  the  fungus  cultures  to 
citizens  of  this  State  with  full  instructions  for  estab- 
lishing the  disease.  It  is  stated  that  the  fungus  will 
not  affect  human  beings,  domestic  animals  or  fowls. 

On  Nov.  18th,  Dr.  Howard  forwarded  a  colony  of 
Coccinella  septempunctata,  ladybirds  that  he  re- 
ceived from  Europe  that  prey  upon  prune  and  other 
aphis.  Upon  their  arrival  I  placed  them  in  a  breed- 
ing jar  with  a  piece  of  wet  white  silk.  The  lady- 
birds sipped  some  moisture  from  the  silk  and  then 
clustered  on  the  cover  for  the  night.  Next  day  they 
were  given  rose  aphis,  which  they  greedily  devoured. 
As  soon  as  the  season  comes  around  they  will  be 
placed  in  a  prune  orchard. 

Distribution  to  Other  Sufferers. — I  have  to  re- 
port that  the  colonies  of  Vedalia  cardinalis  sent 
through  the  courtesy  of  your  Board  to  Prof.  H.  A. 
Gossard  of  Lake  City,  Florida,  and  others  in  that 
State,  have  been  wonderfully  successful  in  checking 
the  "cottony  cushion  scale"  (Icerya  purchasi).  A 
comprehensive  bulletin  was  issued  by  Mr.  Gossard, 
giving  a  history  of  the  unfortunate  introduction  of 
that  pest  into  Florida,  its  spread  through  their 
orange  groves  and  of  its  subjugation  by  the  Vedalia. 
We  still  keep  up  a  stock  of  the  four  species  of  intro- 
duced ladybirds  that  prey  upon  this  scale,  viz: 
Vedalia  cardinalis,  Novius  koebelei,  "Black  vedalia" 
and  Novius  bellus.  The  first  two  were  introduced  by 
Mr.  Albert  Koebele  and  the  other  two  by  Mr.  George 
Compere. 

An  outbreak  of  "cottony  cushion  scale"  occurred 
in  Guaymas,  Mexico,  and  at  the  request  of  a  citizen 
of  Los  Angeles,  a  colony  of  Vedalia  was  sent  to  check 
the  scale. 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Schneider,  Commissioner  of 
Chile  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo, 
visited  this  State  at  the  request  of  his  Government, 
and  we  furnished  him,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Barry  of  Niles,  with  strong  colonies  of  Rhizo- 
bius  toowoomba;,  and  R.  ventralis,  which  he  took  to 
Chile  via  New  York. 

Mr.  Compere's  Work. — In  order  to  check  the  de- 
structive introduced  pests  of  fruit  trees,  you  have 
sent  two  experts  to  Australia  at  different  times,  to 
find  the  natural  enemies  of  these  pests  and  introduce 
them  into  California.  One  of  the  pests  that  the  ex- 
perts were  especially  requested  to  give  close  atten- 
tion to,  was  the  "red  scale"  (Aspidiotus  aurantii). 
Australia  and  adjacent  islands  have  been  twice  ran- 
sacked by  Mr.  Koebele  and  once  by  Mr.  Compere. 
Several  species  of  ladybirds  that  prey  on  this  scale 
were  collected  and  forwarded  by  them,  but  no  true 
parasite  was  found  in  those  countries. 

Red  Scale  Destroyer.  —  Mr.  Compere  was  di- 
rected by  you  to  also  visit  the  Orient.  At  Hong 
Kong  he  found  evidences  of  internal  prarsites  in  the 
"  red  scale."  He  could  find  no  suitable  tree  there  to 
send  to  California,  so  in  spite  of  the  "Boxer" 
trouble  in  China,  he  ventured  into  that  country  and 
succeeded  in  finding  a  small  orange  tree  slightly  in- 
fested and  on  which  he  observed  the  small  chalcid 
flies  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  scales.  He  pur- 
chased the  tree,  carefully  dug  and  boxed  it,  and 
shipped  it  to  San  Francisco.  In  its  native  place  the 
ground  was  overgrown  with  a  dense  crop  of  weeds 
that  covered  the  stem  of  the  tree  for  a  foot  or  more. 
The  portion  so  covered  was  badly  infested  with  "  red 
scale,"  as  they  were  protected  from  the  parasites 
by  the  weeds.  The  tree  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on 
November  21st,  1900,  and  was  placed  in  a  glass 
breeding  case.  The  scales  hatched  on  the  base  of 
the  stem  and  soon  infested  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tree  and  leaves.  I  did  not  expect  that  any  parasites 
would  appear  before  June,  as  most  of  the  internal 
scale  parasites  generally  issue  about  that  time.  On 
May  31st,  six  parasites  appeared;  none  in  June, 
thirty-six  in  July,  eighty-one  in  August,  143  in  Sep- 
tember, 381  in  October,  and  up  to  November  29, 
885,  making  a  total  of  1532.  These  have  been  liber- 
ated in  "  red  scale  "  infested  orchards  in  Los  An- 
geles and  Orange  counties.  Owing  to  our  removing 
the  parasites  as  soon  as  they  develop,  the  scales  are 
quite  plentiful  upon  the  imported  tree. 

The  parasites  are  hardly  noticeable  to  the  naked 
eye,  as  they  are  slightly  smaller  than  Aspidiotopha- 
gus  citrinus,  the  internal  Japanese  chalcid  parasite 
of  the  "  yellow  scale  "  that  has  practically  stamped 
that  former  pest  out  of  Los  Angeles,  Riverside  and 
San  Bernardino  counties. 

Prof.  Charles  P.  Lounsbury  of  Cape  Colony  is  an 
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enthusiastic  believer  in  the  value  of  beneficial  insects, 
and  on  page  26  of  his  report  as  Government  Entomol- 
ogist for  1900,  referring  to  the  "  red  scale  "  which  is 
also  a  pest  with  them,  he  says:  "The  Californians 
have  always  believed  that  the  scale  originated  in 
Australia,  as  they  are  confident  that  it  reached  their 
State  from  there;  but  now  that  they  have  had  that 
land  searched  in  vein  for  natural  enemies,  they  may 
turn  their  attention  to  the  south  of  Europe.  We 
hope  so."  This  is  a  fervent  wish,  but  our  little  chal- 
cid  friend  has  come  back  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  An  encouraging  feature  of  these  parasites  is 
the  fact  that  they  prefer  the  scales  before  they  have 
reached  the  stage  where  they  reproduce  their  kind. 

Recapitulation.— With  the  exception  of  the  "  cot- 
tony cushion  "  scale,  internal  parasites  have  been  the 
means  of  subduing  or  keeping  in  check  most  of  our 
serious  introduced  scale  insect  pests,  among  which 
maybe  mentioned  the  following:  The  "  yellow,"  by 
Aspidiotophagus  citrinus;  the  "soft  brown,"  by  Coc- 
cophagus  lecani  and  Encyrtus  flavus;  the  "  brown 
apricot,"  by  Comys  fusca;  the  "San  Jose,"  by 
Aphelinus  fuscipennis  ;  "mealybugs" — out  of  doors 
— by  Rileyia  splendens;  "cottony  grape  scale,"  by 
Encyrtus  flavus. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Chinese  parasite  of  the  "  red 
scale  "  will  prove  equally  successful. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 


Birds  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

By  W.  O.  Emerson  of  Haywards  at  the  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention. 

The  beneficial  relations  of  birds  to  agriculture  and 
horticulture  are  of  untold  value,  not  easily  ex- 
pressed by  figures  of  speech.  We  find  in  this  age  of 
rapid  advancement  in  the  modes  of  producing  the 
best  results  from  the  soil  that  man  strives  in  every 
way  to  protect  his  holdings.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
and  shows  his  desire  for  increased  knowledge  and  his 
elevation  to  a  higher  plane  in  this  world's  afi'airs. 

After  years  of  careful  research  it  has  been  proven 
that  bird  life  has  certain  functions  to  perform  in 
guarding  the  food  supply  of  the  earth,  just  as  the 
hills  carry  the  fallen  rain  down  to  the  lower  levels, 
and  as  the  grass  blades  and  leaves  protect  the  seeds, 
blossoms  and  fruits  against  damage. 

Benefits  of  Birds. — If  it  were  not  for  our  feath- 
ered tenants  about  us,  our  existence  would  be  only 
for  a  few  short  months  of  hard  battling  against  the 
hordes  of  insect  pests.  There  are  many  species  of 
beneficial  insects  to  which  we  have  been  devoting 
time  and  money  in  introducing  in  the  orchards  of 
this  State  to  destroy  other  tree  pests,  but  even 
these  same  insects  can  become  destructive  to  our 
fruits,  as  has  already  been  recorded,  where  they 
have  attacked  peaches,  apricots  and  even  apples,  so 
defacing  them  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  market. 

Classes  of  Birds. — We  have  two  great  classes  of 
the  Avis  family — water  and  land  birds.  The  former 
I  shall  not  refer  to  at  present,  as  they  do  not  espe- 
cially interest  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower,  but  as  to 
the  latter  class  we  will  see  what  part  they  play  in 
the  conditions  of  our  existence. 

We  can  divide  the  land  birds  into  many  groups, 
such  as  carnivorous,  insectivorous  or  partly  so,  and 
grainivorous,  wholly  or  in  part.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  that  any  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  investigation  of  bird  foods  at  the 
hands  of  ornithologists,  particularly  those  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hawks  and  Owls. — One  of  these  groups  of  birds 
that  should  have  more  care  given  chem  are  the  rap- 
tores  or  birds  of  prey.  Of  the  hawks  and  owls,  of 
which  we  have  some  ninety  varieties  distributed  over 
the  United  States,  we  find  seventeen  of  the  hawks 
throughout  our  State,  besides  ten  varieties  of  owls. 
Of  the  hawks  only  two  species  have  proven  harmful 
to  the  farmer's  interest.  These  are  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Cooper's  and  sharp-shinned  hawks, 
both  feeding  on  small  birds  and  game. 

Cooper's  hawk  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  excepting 
under  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  white,  having 
markings  of  brown  in  long  dashes;  eyes  and  legs, 
yellow;  tail  having  broad  bars  or  bands  of  grayish 
white,  both  sexes  being  similar;  length  of  bird,  six- 
teen inches.  The  sharp-shinned  hawk  is  of  a  reddish 
brown  or  slate  color  on  the  back  and  wings;  breast 
of  light-reddish  color,  barred  across  with  markings 
of  the  same  color,  but  darker;  tail,  banded;  eyes  and 
legs,  yellow;  legs,  slender  and  very  long;  length  of 
bird,  ten  inches. 

In  referring  to  Bulletin  No  3  on  Hawks  and  Owls 
by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  we  find  that  out  of  2212  stomachs  ex- 
amined only  3J%  contained  poultry  and  game,  while 
56%  were  mice  and  other  mammals,  while  27%  was 
of  insects.  In  this  analysis  of  the  stomachs  of  hawks 
and  owls  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of 
rodents  are  destroyed,  resulting  in  the  farmer's  wel- 
fare. 

The  Hen  Hawk. — One  of  the  most  common  rap- 
toreg,  known  as  the  hen  hawk,  and  at  whose  door  is 
laid  all  the  charges  of  chicken  stealing,  is  the  West- 
ern Redtail  hawk  (Buteo  borealis  calurus).    It  can 


be  seen  almost  any  day  the  year  around  circling  over 
the  hills  and  valleys,  or  on  watch  for  some  unguarded 
squirrel,  of  which  they  are  great  hunters.  Mice  and 
grasshoppers  make  up  much  of  their  diet,  the  birds' 
crops  being  often  packed  with  them.  A  specimen 
which  I  shot  in  February  contained  five  mice.  This 
species  of  hawk  has  two  plumages;  adult,  dark 
brown  over  back;  wings  and  tail  barred  with  same; 
under  parts  and  the  entire  breast  a  rufous-brown, 
spotted  with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  color.  The 
young  of  the  year  are  without  any  of  the  rufous  under 
parts  and  are  dashed  only  with  dark  brown. 

In  some  States  bounty  laws  have  been  passed  for 
the  scalps  of  hawks  and  owls.  Pennsylvania,  in 
1885,  passed  such  an  act,  which  cost  her  in  just  nine 
months  the  sum  of  $90,000.  Now  compare  this  with 
the  aggregate  amount  of  damage  done  to  crops  by 
rodents  and  insects  in  that  same  State  annually, 
which  is  about  $5,000,000.  This  may  seem  a  large 
sum,  but  is  only  a  drop  to  what  other  States  have 
suffered,  such  as  Illinois,  which  lost  $73,000,000  in 
1864  by  the  ravages  of  the  cinch  bug.  Missouri  by 
the  same  bug  in  1874  lost  $19,000,000. 

Other  Hawks. — Other  useful  hawks  we  have  in 
our  State  are  Swainson's,  the  red-bellied  and  the  lit- 
tle falcon,  known  as  the  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk. 
This  latter  species  is  often  blamed  for  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  sharp-shinned  hawk.  The  sparrow 
hawk  feeds  entirely  on  insects,  such  as  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, mole  crickets,  field  mice  and  lizards.  His 
favorite  lookout  is  from  any  fence  post  or  crossbar 
of  a  telegraph  pole.  They  can  be  easily  recognized 
from  other  small  hawks  by  (male)  dark,  slate-colored 
wings,  a  hood  of  the  same  color  with  a  crown  of 
chestnut  red;  the  whole  back  barred  with  black; 
tail  barred  with  same  colors.  The  female  is  chest- 
nut brown  on  back  and  wings,  lighter  on  breast^ 
barred  with  a  darker  color;  tail  the  same.  Both 
sexes  have  white  cheeks  and  a  black  mark  running 
down  from  the  front  of  and  back  of  the  eye;  legs, 
yellow. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
owls  (Strigidae)  by  the  farmer  and  orchardist.  The 
barn  owl  takes  precedence  as  being  most  beneficial 
about  the  orchard,  field  and  farm  buildings.  They 
will  destroy  more  rodents  in  one  night's  hunt  than  a 
dozen  cats,  six  mice  and  two  or  three  gophers  being 
a  small  bag  for  one  owl  and  its  brood.  Gophers  go 
largely  to  make  up  its  diet  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  five  or  six  in  the  nesting  or  roosting  places  in 
hollow  tree  limbs  or  even  in  steep  holes  in  banks. 
The  general  color  of  the  barn  owl  is  ochraceous-yel- 
low,  more  or  less  speckled  or  marbled  with  black. 
The  eyes  are  black  and  the  feet  are  feathered  to  the 
toes. 

One  of  the  smaller  cat-like  owls,  known  as  the 
California  screech  owl,  of  mottled  gray  and  black, 
spends  most  of  its  time  among  the  orchard  trees  and 
stubs  catching  great  numbers  of  small  mammals, 
crickets,  beetles  and  other  insects.  Out  of  255 
stomachs  examined  of  this  little  scop,  ninety-one  con- 
tained mice,  one  hundred  insects,  and  forty-three 
empty,  showing  the  amount  of  good  they  do  among 
our  trees.  Other  species  of  owls  beneficial  are  the 
burrowing  owl,  short-eared  and  long-eared  owls. 
The  former  is  seen  about  the  holes  of  squirrels  and 
has  the  old  habit  of  trying  to  screw  its  head  off  if 
you  pass  around  him.  This  owl  occupies  an  impor- 
tant place  on  the  farm  in  keeping  down  small  ro- 
dents. The  short-eared  an-d  long-eared  owls  are 
great  mousers,  as  also  is  the  great  horned  owl,  who 
will,  when  chance  comes  his  way,  take  a  roosting 
chicken  out  of  the  trees  or  bushes. 

Information  Desirable. — The  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  have  not,  as  a  rule,  given  the  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  observation  of  bird's  habits,  nor  have  they 
had  access  to  convenient  information,  but  happily 
the  times  are  changing  so  that  our  State  agricul- 
tural stations  are  issuing  important  bulletins  from 
time  to  time.  Of  the  many  other  birds  that  are  re- 
lated to  the  farmer  may  be  mentioned  the  meadow- 
larks  and  blackbirds,  which  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  at  another  time.  What  orchardist  in  this  conven- 
tion has  taken  the  time  to  spend  an  hour,  much  less 
a  day,  among  the  birds  of  his  orchard  ?  Or  did  you 
ever  try  to  count  all  the  birds  seen,  or  ascertain  the 
number  of  times  a  parent  bird  carried  insects  to  the 
gaping  mouths  of  its  young  ?  These  seemingly  small 
facts  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  life  of  our 
trees  than  can  be  told  in  words.  Take  our  little 
red-capped,  chipping  sparrow,  who  builds  its  nest  in 
your  apple  or  pear  trees;  they  will  make  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  feeding  trips  an  hour  to  the  nest, 
and  in  some  cases  the  animal  matter  counts  up  into 
ounces  instead  of  grains,  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  young  birds  for  food. 

In  watching  the  work  done  by  the  warbling  vireo, 
bush- tit  and  the  gold-finches  in  picking  the  limbs  and 
branches  clean  of  spiders,  larvaj  and  scale  we  should 
realize  that  the  work  goes  on  the  year  round.  King- 
lets, juDCOS  and  warblers  will  be  seen  any  day  during 
the  winter  cleaning  the  bare  branches  of  scale.  The 
little  mouse-like  bush-tit  of  plain  gray  color  moves  in 
large  flocks  among  the  trees,  feeding  industriously 
on  the  bark  louse,  spiders  and  scales.  Stomachs 
that  have  been  examined  at  the  Biological  Survey  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  contained  the  black 
scale  (Lecanium  olcee)  from  the  California  olive 
groves.    (See  "  Yearbook,"  1900,  page  296.  "How 


Birds  Affect  the  Orchard,"  by  F.  E.  L.  Beal,  B.  S., 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Orchard  Birds. — Some  birds  found  in  our  or- 
chards, as  the  California  brown  towhee,  black-headed 
grosbeak.  Brewer's  blackbird  and  Bullock's  oriole 
are  charged  with  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  more  or 
less  in  some  localities,  a  fact  in  common  without  in- 
sectivorous birds,  such  as  the  small  thrushes.  This 
could  to  a  certain  degree  be  remedied  by  the  planting 
of  a  few  trees  of  wild  cherry,  elderberry  or  mulberry 
throughout  the  orchard  or  along  the  fence  lines,  as 
all  birds  prefer  wild  fruit  to  domestic  when  obtain- 
able. This  will  be  noted  where  there  are  wild  vines 
or  berry-producing  shrubs  and  trees.  I  have  often 
watched  the  thrushes,  robins,  and  even  some  of  the 
smaller  fly-catchers  feeding  on  the  elder,  wild  holly 
or  madrone  fruits. 

Every  few  years  will  be  heard  of  vast  numbers  of 
some  bird  sweeping  down  on  the  orchards,  causing 
sometimes  great  damage  to  crops.  These  depreda- 
tions in  many  instances  are  in  isolated  glens  or  hill 
slopes,  particularly  those  adjacent  to  wooded  tracts. 
The  early  fruits  are  very  tempting  morsels  to  the 
birds  in  addition  to  their  regular  diet.  In  years  of 
drought  or  late  frosts  the  wild  fruits  will  ofttiraes  be 
less  abundant  than  the  tame  and  then  the  birds  are 
at  the  worst  on  crops.  Another  cause  is  the  late 
continuous  storms  in  the  tracks  of  migrating  birds, 
particularly  of  northern  or  mountain-breeding  spe- 
cies, which  will  cause  a  change  in  movements  and  the 
birds  to  tarry,  especially  if  there  be  plenty  of  ripe 
fruit  in  the  locality. 

A  case  that  occurred  some  years  ago  was  that  of 
the  Louisiana  tanager,  which  made  its  appearance 
first  at  Pasadena  during  May,  1896.  They  came  by 
thousands  to  the  great  loss  of  the  cherry  growers, 
one  orchardist  not  getting  enough  out  of  his  crop  to 
pay  for  the  powder  and  shot  used  in  trying  to  rid  his 
orchard  of  them.  Three  thousand  tanagers  were 
counted  on  one  piece  of  land.  Ten  days  later  I  noted 
them  around  Hay  wards,  Cal.,  for  two  weeks,  they 
being  present  in  great  numbers  in  the  small  out-lying 
tracts  near  the  foothills.  From  that  year  to  the 
present  time  they  have  only  been  seen  in  a  few  single 
instances.  Another  case  worth  mentioning,  as  it  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  question  of 
bird  protection,  is  the  appearance  of  robins  in  the 
Santa  Clara  olive  orchards.  As  to  whether  or  not 
the  robins  will  keep  up  their  record  as  each  season 
opens  remains  to  be  seen. 

Where  there  is  a  necessary  food  supply  spread 
over  the  country  and  natural  conditions  pre- 
vail there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  great  movement  of 
birds  toward  the  cultivated  areas.  When  nature 
changes  any  of  her  food  supply  fields  it  also  has  the 
tendency  to  change  the  habits  of  fauna  inhabiting  the 
region,  and  sometimes  man's  crops  must  suffer.  Note 
the  influx  of  great  bands  of  wild  pigeons  driven  from 
their  snow-covered  summer  home  to  southern  climes 
last  spring.  This  came  about  seeding  time  about  the 
bay,  and  the  farmers  were  up  in  arms  causing  the 
pigeons  to  be  shot  by  thousands.  A  four-horse  wagon 
could  have  been  loaded  in  one  fleld  below  Alvarado, 
Alameda  county. 

The  Woodpeckers. — All  the  woodpeckers  (Picidae) 
are  valuable  tenants  of  the  orchard,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  red-breasted  sapsucker,  the  only 
variety  of  this  group  found  along  the  coast 
region  of  California,  they  being  only  a  winter 
visitant  from  the  high  mountains.  They  will  be 
found  about  the  apple,  pear  and  orange  trees  peck- 
ing a  series  of  holes  encircling  the  trunk  or  limbs  as 
the  case  may  be.  They  seem  to  feed  on  the  inner 
bark  and  the  sap  which  collects  in  the  holes. 

Among  the  nut  growers  complaint  is  made  of  some 
woodpeckers,  notably  the  California  and  Lewis'  dam- 
aging the  nuts,  but  if  carefully  inquired  into  it  will  be 
found  that  larvae  or  worms  exist  in  the  nuts  so 
pecked.  The  woodpeckers  are  great  hunters  after 
wood  pests,  hammering  away  at  the  abodes  of  the 
grubs  and  borers.  The  red-shafted  flicker  is  a  fine 
codlin  moth  trap,  even  going  into  the  apples  after 
them,  let  alone  cleaning  out  the  ground  around  the 
base  of  the  trees.  The  peach  growers  will  find  the 
flickers  good  friends  if  given  a  chance  by  removing 
the  earth  from  about  the  base  of  trees  for  several 
inches  in  the  early  fall.  We  have  three  other  species 
of  small  woodpeckers,  black  and  white  in  color  with 
spotted  wings,  a  stripe  down  the  back,  breast  plain 
whitish  with  red  patch  at  the  head  in  the  males. 
They  are  the  Cabanis',  Nuttall's  and  Gairdner's 
woodpeckers,  Nuttall's  having  a  spotted  breast.  The 
former  species  is  twice  as  large  as  the  latter  two. 
Other  useful  birds  are  wrens,  titmice,  warblers, 
thrushes  and  flycatchers.  All  of  these  are  highly 
insectivorous  and  should  be  protected  all  the  year 
round  by  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower,  who  should 
recognize  in  them  most  able  allies  in  the  welfare  of 
the  farm. 


RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


The  Dearth  of  Husbandmen. 

To  THE  Editor: — To  me  one  of  the  most  interesting 
speeches  in  the  late  convention  of  California  fruit 
growers  was  Mrs.  Shafter-Hamilton's  lament  that 
so  few  men  of  wealth  were  interested  in  rural  pur- 
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suits;  and  so  few  capable  farmers  available  as  ten- 
ants on  her  18,000  acres  in  Marin  county. 

She  asked,  "Why  is  this  so? " 

"Nine-tenths  of  men,"  said  Locke,  the  philosopher, 
"  are  what  they  are  by  their  education." 

If  this  be  true,  education  is  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  love  for  agriculture.  Now  who's  responsible  for 
the  education?  Very  largely  the  mothers  them- 
selves! What  is  their  ruling  idea  in  the  matter?  Is 
it  that  their  sons  shall  learn  to  be  strenuous  men 
doing  a  valiant  share  of  the  world's  toil?  Is  it  that 
their  daughters  shall  be  trained  for  their  duties  as 
wives  rearing  noble  families?  Is  it  not  rather  that 
their  sons  shall  learn  some  soft-handed  method  of 
evading  honorable  labor  by  the  clever  and  profitable 
exploitation  of  their  fellows;  and  their  daughters 
long  to  be  wives  of  multi-millionaires,  lolled  in  the  lap 
of  ostentatious  idleness,  too  full  of  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness even  to  discharge  maternal  duties. 

One  day  I  was  discussing  with  a  knot  of  high  school 
boys  the  benefits  of  their  high  school  career.  One, 
the  toughest  of  the  lot,  said:  "It  has  made  gen'l'm'n 
of  us! "  This,  being  interpreted,  meant  as  above. 
It  had  made  them  think  that  the  very  small  amount 
of  training  given  to  their  very  small  amount  of  brains 
had  entitled  them  to  become  parasites  on  the  world's 
workers.  Henceforth  the  world  owed  them  a  living. 
Perhaps  it  did;  but  there  are  two  kinds  of  debts, 
good  debts  and  bad  debts.  Seeing  the  world  has  re- 
ceived no  value  from  these  young  people,  the  debt  is 
probably  a  bad  debt,  and  its  collection  will  be  not 
without  difficulty. 

Thank  heaven  we  now  have  a  President  mightily 
imbued  with  the  gospel  of  work.  Happily  he  may 
help  to  change  the  present  fashion  of  genteel  useless- 
ness  into  one  of  strenuous  manliness  and  a  physiolog- 
ical life;  a  life  of  outdoor  labor  and  sweat;  a  life  alike 
conducive  to  happiness  and  health  and  prosperity;  a 
life  that  shall  long  keep  the  American  people  on  the 
upgrade,  and  not  tend  to  race  degeneracy  as  does 
the  passing  rage  for  town  life. 

One  more  cause  of  the  dearth  of  husbandmen  is  the 
very  system  of  tenant  farming  that  Mrs.  Hamilton 
follows.  As  the  system  is  usually  pursued  in  Califor- 
nia, the  landlord  skins  the  tenant  and  tenant  skins 
the  land.  So,  instead  of  husbanding  the  land's 
resources,  or  even  increasing  them  from  year  to 
year,  as  does  the  true  husbandman,  the  tenant's 
policy  necessarily  is  to  take  all  he  can  and  give  noth- 
ing back. 

Obviously  a  really  capable  man  prefers  buying  his 
land,  because  every  improvement  he  then  makes 
inures  to  his  personal  and  sole  benefit.  Then  as  a 
rule  the  tenant  farmer's  surroundings  are  not  desir- 
able. The  place  he  temporarily  calls -"home"  is  not 
attractive;  and  if  a  man  has  not  an  attractive  home, 
however  humble  and  m'odest  it  may  be,  he  is  not  by 
any  means  likely  to  do  good  work  in  life.  No  doubt 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  with  her  enlightened  views  and 
obvious  talents,  avoids  these  undesirable  features  of 
the  renting  system,  but  she  must  be  aware  that  they 
obtain  notably  in  California.  That  they  may  soon 
give  place  to  the  more  ideal  method  of  many  small 
freeholders  is  the  earnest  desire  of  many. 

Monterey,  Dec.  12,  1901.       Edward  Berwick. 


While  we  know  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet,  no  one  is 
able  to  say  what  makes  it  so.  The  fundamental  secret 
of  terrestral  magnetism  has  not  been  solved.  Then,  too, 
there  are  various  changes  in  direction  which  mark  the 
behavior  of  the  needle  that  remain  to  be  explained. 
These  questions  are  often  asked:  "  What  influence  is 
it  that  makes  the  needle  swing  to  and  fro  to  a  micro- 
scopic extent  every  day  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  diurnal 
swing  is  greater  in  years  of  sun  spot  abundance  than  at 
the  minimum  stage  of  solar  activity  ?  Why  do  the  indi- 
cations of  the  needle  differ  in  summer  from  those  of  win- 
ter ?  What  is  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  long  period 
movement  that  makes  it  necessary  to  rechart  the  situa- 
tion ?  What  causes  the  convulsive  behavior  of  the  mag- 
nets for  a  few  hours  or  days  when  there  is  a  great  out- 
break of  sun  spots  ?  And  is  there  any  relation  between 
the  weather  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  earth's  magnet- 
ism?" There  are  theories  on  these  subjects,  but  no 
generally  accepted  doctrines,  but  the  human  mind  is  so 
constituted  that  it  will  not  rest  until  further  light  is  ob- 
tained. 


The  date  line  coincides  with  the  meridian  180°  from 
Greenwich.  It  deflects  between  north  latitudes  80°  and 
45°,  so  that  all  Asia  lies  to  the  west,  all  North  America, 
including  the  Aleutian  Islands,  to  the  east  of  the  line ; 
and  between  south  latitudes  12°  and  50°,  so  that  Chat- 
ham Island  and  the  Tonga  group  lie  to  the  west  of  it. 
A  vessel  crossing  this  line  to  the  westward  sets  the  date 
forward  by  one  day,  as  from  Sunday  to  Monday.  A 
vessel  crossing  the  line  to  the  eastward  sets  the  date 
back  one  day,  as  from  Monday  to  Sunday.  Hawaii  has 
the  same  day  name  as  San  Francisco;  Manila,  the  same 
day  name  as  Australia,  and  this  is  one  day  later  than 
the  day  of  Hawaii.  Thus,  when  it  is  Monday,  Dec.  9th, 
at  San  Francisco,  it  is  Tuesday,  Dec.  10th,  at  Manila. 


Brightening  will  not  alone  preserve  tools  from  rust. 
If  gone  over  with  an  oil  rag  and  put  in  a  box  containing 
whiting,  covering  them  with  it,  they  should  be  kept 
from  rusting. 


Friction  is  the  resistance  occasioned  to  the  motion  of 
a  body  when  pressed  upon  the  surface  of  another  body 
which  does  not  partake  of  its  motion. 


Water  absorbs  more  heat  than  any  other  liquid, (due 
to  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  carbon. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Gen.  Chipman's  Conclusions  on  the  Olive. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  December  14  we 
gave  an  outline  of  Gen.  Chipman's  masterly  investi- 
gation into  the  olive  situation  in  this  State,  the  vol- 
uminous data  of  which  will,  we  hope,  soon  be  published 
by  the  State  Board  of  Trade.  At  that  time  we  prom- 
ised to  give  Gen.  Chipman's  conclusions.  They  are 
as  follows: 

Having  presented  the  evidence  in  the  case,  we  are 
now  prepared  for  deductions  and  a  verdict.  I  have 
given  you  the  testimony  of  about  fifty  witnesses, 
widely  scattered  over  the  State,  nearly  all  of  them 
growers  and  most  of  them  manufacturers  of  oil  or 
pickles,  or  both.  The  time  embraced  reaches  back  a 
considerable  period  of  years  with  experiences  and 
observations  brought  down  to  date.  Upon  some 
points  there  is  a  conflict  in  the  evidence;  on  others 
an  entire  agreement,  but  the  evidence  in  its  entirety 
largely  preponderates  in  favor  of  the  industry. 
When  I  began  the  investigation  my  mind  was  unfa- 
vorably prejudiced;  my  own  experience  and  observa- 
tions had  raised  a  most  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
I  should  dig  up  my  forty-acre  orchard  of  Picholines, 
or  graft  them  to  some  other  variety.  This  investi- 
gation has  determined  the  question,  and  I  shall  graft 
and  not  dig  up  my  trees.  Let  us  briefly  analyze  the 
evidence  and  put  the  result  in  concrete  form: 

First,  the  Olive  Trees. — It  may  be  and  is  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  nearly  every  county  from  San 
Diego  to  Shasta  below  2000-feet  elevation,  and  even 
at  that  or  greater  I  believe  orchards  are  thriving. 
It  grows  equally  well  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  the  yield 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  of  course  dependent  on  the 
fertility  and  adaptability  of  the  soil,  as  must  be  ob- 
vious. The  tree  is  not  subject  to  nearly  so  many  of 
so  serious  enemies,  insects  or  diseases,  as  the  trees 
of  the  Old  World.  The  chief  enemy,  the  black  scale, 
is  readily  overcome,  and  this  insect  is  not  particularly 
troublesome  in  the  dry,  hot  atmosphere  of  the  in- 
terior. So  far  as  we  know,  the  olive  knot,  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  apparently  now  confronting  us,  is 
found  only  on  foreign  varieties  and  has  never  been 
found  on  the  Mission,  and  almost  the  universal  opinion 
is  that  the  Mission  is  the  best  all  around  variety  for 
all  purposes,  irrespective  of  its  probable  immunity 
from  tuberculosis.  The  statistics  I  have  given  you 
show  that  the  yield  per  acre  and  the  per  cent  of  oil 
in  the  olive  are  greater  here  than  in  Europe.  Our 
methods  of  orchard  culture  and  of  oil  manufacturing 
are  better  and  will  bring  a  tree  into  bearing  sooner 
than  is  done  in  Europe. 

Second,  Olive  Oil. — There  is  entire  agreement 
that  the  chief  impediment  to  profitable  oil  making 
lies  in  the  fact  that  adulterated  oils  are  sold  with 
labels  falsely  designating  them  as  pure  olive  oil.  I 
have  shown  you  that  the  producers  abroad  are  con- 
tending with  the  same  unfair  and  fraudulent  compe- 
tition. I  have  shown  you  that  in  this  State  the  law 
gives  us  ample  protection  and  that  it  is  our  fault 
that  here,  at  least,  we  have  not  extirpated  cotton 
seed  oil  and  adulterated  compounds  put  on  the  mar- 
ket as  olive  oil.  How  can  we  consistently  ask  other 
States,  or  JCongresS;  to  enact  restrictive  legislation 
similar  to  our  own,  where  we  neglect  or  refuse  to 
enforce  the  laws  we  have  here  for  our  protection  ? 

Pickled  Olives. — I  think  it  no  unwarranted  de- 
duction from  the  evidence  that  there  is  a  wide  mar- 
ket for  pickled  olives,  especially  ripe  pickled  olives, 
at  remunerative  prices  to  grower  and  manufacturer. 
Here  again  the  failures  are  traceable  to  ourselves. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  if  A  and  B  can  and  are 
paying  good  prices  for  olives,  and  pickling  them  and 
selling  them  at  a  profit,  that  others  may  do  so?  A 
business  should  be  judged  by  its  intelligent  successes, 
not  its  ignorant  failures.  "There  is  no  reason  for  the 
existing  condition  I  have  shown  you,  that  in  Los  An- 
geles the  manufacturer  is  paying  but  $30  and  $40  a 
ton  for  olives  for  all  purposes,  while  at  Oroville  he  is 
paying  $40  for  oil  olives  and  $75  for  pickling  olives. 
The  Oroville  manufacturer  assures  me  he  can  do 
well  and  pay  these  prices.  There  is  something  out 
of  joint  at  Los  Angeles.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  growers  there  have  formed  an  association  for 
self-protection.  Pickling  both  green  and  ripe  olives, 
and,  indeed,  the  manufacture  of  oil  is  an  art. 

The  Market. — There  is  also  connected  with  that 
branch  of  the  industry  the  mercantile  faculty  of  find- 
ing a  market.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  each  indi- 
vidual grower  in  this  State,  without  previous  exper- 
ience and  without  the  knowledge  how  best  to  follow 
his  fruit  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  tree  to  the  con- 
sumer in  other  States,  can,  single  handed,  be  entirely 
successful?  It  is  quite  probable  that  we  may  have 
to  come  to  some  such  course  as  has  been  suggested 
by  some  of  my  correspondents  and  establish  large 
plants  in  the  several  olive  districts  to  handle  the 
fruit  either  as  an  independent  business  or  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  growers.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
given  you  evidence  that  at  least  two  women  are 
growing  olives  and  pickling  them  and  selling  them 
at  a  satisfactory  profit;  and  some  men  are  doing 
equally  well.  The  evidence  is  that  in  pickling  olives 
the  failures  are  attributable  to  ourselves,  as  usual. 


We  have  not  all  of  us  learned  the  art;  we  cannot 
give  the  ripe  pickled  olive  the  keeping  quality.  Some 
of  us  glut  the  home  market  with  rubbish,  and  few  of 
us  have  giveu  the  subject  the  careful  and  thoughtful 
attention  and  consideration  it  demands.  We  have 
gone  headlong  into  a  business  we  know  nothing  about, 
and  have  expected  that  by  some  sort  of  inspiration 
our  ignorance  would  be  superseded  by  wisdom;  and 
now  we  are  seeking  to  shift  all  the  responsibility  for 
individual  failure  on  the  American  people,  because 
they  fail  to  give  us  rush  orders  for  our  oil  and 
pickles.  Neither  the  gods  nor  the  American  people 
are  looking  around  to  help  those  who  will  not  help 
themselves. 

In  1897  we  imported  942,598  gallons  of  so-called 
olive  oil.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Cooper's  estimate  of 
the  possible  output  of  all  the  trees  now  planted,  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  we  produce  this  quantity 
of  oil,  and  when  we  do,  if  it  is  of  good  quality  and  is 
kept  pure,  we  have  the  world  for  a  market. 

According  to  Mr.  Cooper's  estimate,  which  I  think 
excessive,  allowing  100  trees  to  the  acre,  we  have 
25,000  acres  in  olives.  I  have  shown  you  that  in  two 
districts  of  France  there  are  150,000  acres.  In  Tus- 
cany alone  there  are  270,000  acres,  and  many  times 
this  acreage  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  total 
output  of  oil  is  stated  to  reach  90,000,000  gallons. 
When  you  consider  the  production  of  Spain  and  other 
olive  countries  and  that  less  than  a  million  gallons 
find  their  way  to  the  United  States  it  seems  to  me 
we  can,  with  reasonable  hope  of  ultimate  success, 
continue  to  present  the  olive  industry  as  one  of  the 
many  attractions  to  California. 

Protectino  Pure  Olive  Oil. — The  olive  growers 
of  this  State  have  held  three  general  conventions — 
the  last,  I  believe,  in  July,  1893.  At  this  convention 
some  valuable  facts  were  brought  out  which  growers 
seem  to  have  entirely  forgotten.  The  question  of 
adulterated  oils  was  thoroughly  threshed  out  and 
everything  we  now  know  was  known  then.  The  act 
of  March  23,  1893,  was  in  force.  President  Cooper 
urged  that  some  procedure  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  be  agreed  upon  and  not  allow  it  to  remain  a 
dead  letter.  In  1897  a  Pure  Food  Congress  assem- 
bled in  San  Francisco  where  the  general  subject  of 
food  adulterations,  including  olive  oil,  was  exploited — 
on  paper.  For  eight  years  the  olive  growers  have 
had  an  effective  weapon  in  their  hands,  but  have  not 
used  it.  If  there  has  been  one  single  prosecution 
under  the  law  I  do  not  know  it.  Mr.  Lelong  stated 
to  the  Congress  in  1897  that  he  had  found  a  number 
of  brands  of  spurious  olive  oil  manufactured  here, 
under  our  very  noses,  in  San  Francisco;  that  Pro- 
fessor Rising  and  he  had  submitted  them  to  tests  and 
the  great  majority  contained  no  olive  oil  whatever. 
He  presented  ample  evidence  to  convict  the  violators 
of  the  law;  and  yet,  with  the  means  at  hand  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  fraud  and,  at  least  in  this  State,  to  pro- 
tect the  olive  oil  industry  against  what  all  agree  in 
declaring  to  be  its  only  impediment  to  success,  the 
olive  grower  has  for  eight  years  supinely  contented 
himself  with  cursing  the  rascals  and  villains,  as  he 
calls  them,  and  now  insists  that  the  industry  is  a  fail- 
ure. If  the  truth  were  known  you  would  find  olive 
growers  who  make  no  oil  buying  the  very  adultera- 
tions they  condemn  the  grocers  for  selling. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  and  the  State  Analyst  to  enforce  its 
provisions.  But  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  any  county  to  act  in  enforcing  the 
law  as  it  is  his  duty  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  any 
other  criminal  statutes  upon  information  presented 
to  him.  There  is  not  an  olive  grower  in  the  State 
who,  if  some  known  person  should  steal  from  him  a 
case  of  oil,  would  not  rush  off  to  the  district  attor- 
ney and  make  complaint  and  follow  up  the  prosecu- 
tion to  a  trial  before  a  jury,  no  matter  what  it  cost. 
And  yet  a  small  army  of  growers  are  complaining 
that  their  business  is  being  destroyed,  their  property 
practically  stolen  from  them  by  fraudulent  practices, 
and  they  make  no  effort  to  arrest  either  the  fraud  or 
its  perpetrators.  Is  it  not  about  time  for  the  grow- 
ers to  cease  cursing  and  to  commence  acting  ?  Why 
not  give  a  little  attention  to  fumigating  and  eradi- 
cating the  black  scale  that  has  fastened  itself  on  the 
market  ?  Let  us  see  if  there  is  not  some  power  that 
will  enforce  adulterants  out  of  our  oil,  or  compel 
them  to  wear  a  placard  that  will  advertise  their 
fraudulent  use.  The  Act  of  1893  is  an  ample  weapon 
of  offense  and  defense.  Let  us  draw  it  from  its 
sheath,  where  it  has  rusted  for  these  many  years, 
and  see  if  there  is  not  courage  enough  left  in  us  to 
use  it.  I  am  informed  that  pure  food  laws  exist  in 
other  States  of  which  we  could  take  advantage. 


The  quantity  of  sodium  delivered  to  the  sea  every 
year  by  rivers  is  about  160,000,000  tons;  but  the  quantity  of 
sodium  which  the  sea  contains  is  at  least  ninety  millions 
of  times  greater  than  this.  The  period  of  time  during 
which  rivers  have  been  carrying  sodium  into  the  sea 
must  therefore  be  about  ninety  millions  of  years. 


A  6  H.  P.  GAS  engine  will  use  about  18  cubic  feet 
illuminating  gas  per  hour  for  full  load,  gas  and  air  In- 
let being  correctly  adjusted.  A  good  governor  on  the 
gas  inlet  will  save  waste. 

Pure  water  possesses  high  resistance  to  an  electric 
current,  but  the  slightest  acid  admixture  reduces  such 
resistance. 
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BUTTE. 

Fertilizing  Orange  Trees. — Grid- 
ley  Herald:  An  experiment  in  the  way  of 
fertilizers  is  to  be  tried  on  the  Hearst 
orange  grove  at  Palermo  and  Supt.  Mon- 
cure  now  has  a  force  of  men  engaged  gath- 
ering the  fertilizer,  which  is  nothing  else 
than  chicken  manure.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  a  practical  experiment  on  about  one 
acre  of  the  grove,  it  being  the  idea  to  put 
about  two  tons  of  the  fertilizer  on  one  acre 
of  ground.  It  will  then  be  given  the  same 
attention  as  the  rest  of  the  grove  and  re- 
sults awaited  in  the  next  crop. 

Winter  Sowing  Coming  Into  Fa- 
vor.— Gridley  Herald;  Inspite  of  the  fact 
that  wheat  is  low  and  that  many  claim  its 
production  to  be  an  unprofitable  business, 
an  unusually  large  number  of  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  are  preparing  to  do  a  big  lot 
of  winter  plowing  and  sowing.  If  the 
weather  develops  favorably  there  will  be 
many  fields  winter  sown,  which  bore  a 
crop  during  the  last  summer. 

Big  Cattle  Sale. — Reyman  &  Evans, 
the  proprietons  of  the  Ord  ranch,  have 
sold  1000  head  of  beef  steers  to  the  West- 
ern Meat  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  The  cat- 
tle are  to  be  delivered  at  intervals  during 
the  winter.  A  short  time  ago  this  same 
firm  sold  700  cows  to  H.  Moffitt  and  a  por- 
tion of  them  has  been  delivered.  This  is 
the  largest  deal  in  cattle  made  in  this  sec- 
tion for  a  number  of  years. 

MERCED. 
Large  Acreage  Sown  to  Wheat.— 
Merced  Sun:  During  the  week  several 
local  sales  of  wheat  were  made  at  90  cents, 
clear  of  warehouse  charges,  choice  bring- 
ing a  little  in  advance  of  that  figure. 
Seeding  is  progressing  nicely,  a  large 
acreage  of  wheat  having  been  put  in.  Bar- 
ley sowing  is  now  beginning.  The  cold 
weather  is  benefiting  the  grain  by  retard- 
ing the  growth,  thus  giving  the  roots  a 
chance  to  strengthen.  The  cold  weather 
of  late  has  interfered  with  early  morning 
plowing. 

MONTEREY. 
Peaches  in  December. — Salinas  In- 
dex: In  the  garden  of  John  Hansen  is  a 
tree  at  this  writing  (December  16th)  laden 
with  beautiful  ripe  clingstone  peaches, 
the  second  crop  it  has  borne  this  year. 
The  peaches  are  of  normal  size  and  de- 
licious to  the  taste. 

NAPA. 

Transfer  of  Ranch  Property.—  ' 
Napa  Register:  The  James  H.  Goodman 
Bank  of  Napa  has  sold  the  old  Ink  place, 
3  miles  below  St.  Helena  to  J.  Piper  of  San 
Francisco.  The  farm  consists  of  123  acres 
of  grain  land  and  good  improvements,  in- 
cluding twenty  acres  of  resistant  vine- 
yard.   The  price  paid  was  $10,000. 

ORANGE. 
Increased  Bean  Acreage.— There 
were  but  few  beans  grown  in  the  Fuller- 
ton  section  previous  to  last  year.  Several 
enterprising  farmers  on  the  San  Joaquin 
ranch  experimented  with  the  product, 
and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that 
last  spring  about  3000  acres,  all  told,  were 
planted  to  this  product.  The  yield  has 
been  about  600  pounds  to  the  acre.  A 
portion  of  the  crop,  however,  was  injured 
considerably  by  heavy  rains. 

PLACER. 

Chestnuts  and  Walnuts  in  the 
Foothills.— W.  G.  Hubley  in  Golfax 
Sentinel:  Lastfweek  J.  F.  Brown,  of  Col- 
fax, shipped  for  account  of  John  Bree  250 
pounds  of  chestnuts.  Mr.  Bree's  ranch 
is  on  the  Auburn  road,  3  miles  from 
Grass  Valley.  The  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions are  about  the  same  as  that  of  Col- 
fax. Here  is  what  Mr.  Bree  says  about 
the  chestnuts:  "I  have  five  chestnut  trees 
which  have  been  planted  about  ten  years. 
There  are  three  varieties.  Three  have 
borne  nuts  six  years.  The  largest  tree 
this  year  yielded  150  pounds,  and  the  five 
trees  over  250  pounds.  They  have  not 
been  cultivated  or  pruned  since  planting, 
but  require  a  deep  soil  and  to  be  planted 
at  least  50  feet  apart.  The  largest  tree 
has  a  trunk  3  feet  and  10  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  its  branches  have  a  spread 
of  over  30  feet.  The  average  price  for 
nuts  is  10  cents  per  pound."  The  soft- 
shell  walnut  is  also  a  desirable  tree  to 
plant,  notably  the  proeparturiens,  which 
"buds  out"  late  in  the  spring,  thereby 
escaping  the  frosts.  The  writer  has  a 
tree  of  this  variety  in  front  of  his  house 
which  measures  3  feet  4  inches  at  the  butt 
and  has  borne  nuts  for  the  past  six  years, 
having  been  planted  in  1890. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Squirrels  Die  by  the  Thousands.— 
Lodi  Herald:  Druggist  Frank  Chrisman 
secured  a  virus  from  the  East  that  when 
used  according  to  directions  would  create 
a  contagious  disease  peculiar  only  to  ro- 
dents, and  that  death  would  result  in  from 


three  to  nine  days.  A  number  of  farmers 
are  now  testing  the  exterminator.  Twelve 
days  ago  Mr.  J.  Bishopberger  placed  the 
virus  over  a  pasture  of  twenty  acres  that 
was  almost  honeycombed  with  squirrel 
holes.  At  that  time  there  were  not  less 
than  350  of  the  frolicksome  chirpers  in 
the  pasture.  Yesterday  he  reported  that 
there  was  not  a  squirrel  to  be  seen  on  any 
part  of  the  twenty  acres.  Mr.  W.  BE. 
Tredway  spread  the  contents  of  a  50-cent 
bottle  of  the  virus  over  500  acres,  and 
while  many  deaths  resulted  he  believes 
that  a  large  number  of  the  squirrels  left 
for  other  parts,  as  he  found  many  of  them 
dead  miles  from  where  he  had  set  out  the 
poison. 

Big  Pumpkins.— Lodi  Sentinel:  The 
Langford  Colony,  east  of  Acampo,  is  keep- 
ing up  its  record  for  fine  products.  No 
specialty  has  ever  been  made  in  the  pump- 
kin line,  but  some  fine  specimens  are  pro- 
duced. A  Lodi  party  was  shown  one  that 
weighed  eighty-eight  pounds  and  was  3 
feet  long.  It  was  raised  on  the  upland 
without  irrigation. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Apples  Yield  $100  and  Potatoes 
$200  an  Acre.— San  Luis  Obispo  Breeze  : 
The  apple  growers  of  Arroyo  Grande 
have  been  paid  during  the  present  year 
an  average  of  about  $100  per  acre  for 
apples  on  the  trees.  This  means  that  all 
such  apple  orchards  are  worth  at  present 
rates  for  use  of  money  $800  to  $1000  per 
acre.  Jack  McGlashan  has  just  harvested 
thirty  tons  of  sugar  beets  per  acre.  These 
were  delivered  at  Oceano  at  $4  per  ton,  or 
$120  per  acre.  The  bean  growers  of  Ar- 
royo Grande  valley  have  harvested  this 
year  from  $60  to  $120  worth  of  beans  per 
acre.  Some  of  the  walnut  trees  have  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  $200  per  acre  and 
some  of  the  berry  farms  have  done  quite 
as  well,  with  not  half  enough  berries  to 
supply  the  demand.  Potatoes  are  selling 
at  the  present  time  at  $1.25  per  cental, 
which  means  a  yield  from  good  bottom 
land  of  from  $100  to  $250  per  acre. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Cattle  Dying  of  Texas  Fever. — 
Weekly  Herald  :  An  epidemic  of  Texas 
fever  is  raging  through  the  Goleta  valley. 
Stockmen  are  fighting  it,  but  it  is  doing 
a  great  deal  of  damage.  There  are  fears 
that  it  will  reach  the  importance  of  a 
general  calamity.  Over  twenty  head  of 
cattle  have  already  succumbed  to  the  dis- 
ease. More  are  sick  and  the  trouble  is 
daily  becoming  worse.  Some  of  the  farm- 
ers are  of  the  opinion  that  a  public  dip- 
ping plant  alone  will  head  off  the  epi- 
demic. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian  :  The  price  of  apples  for  driers  was 
up  to  $5.50@6  per  ton  last  week.  The  cold 
days  and  nights  of  the  past  week  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  packers  who 
have  large  stocks  of  apples  on  hand.  The 
fruit  will  not  melt  much  in  such  weather. 
Apple  hauling  from  some  orchards  has 
been  in  progress  this  week.  It  is  late  for 
such  work,  but  the  crop  was  so  heavy 
that  some  of  the  packers  could  not  house 
all  their  fruit  earlier. 

SOLANO. 

Blooded  Stock  Pays  — Dixon  Trib- 
une :  J.  W.  Marshall,  a  well-known 
farmer  and  breeder  of  blooded  stock,  who 
resides  near  Binghamton,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  it  pays  to  raise  blooded 
stock  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Marshall  has  for 
a  number  of  years  secured  the  finest  hogs, 
horses,  cows  or  other  animals  he  wishes 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  he  finds  that 
the  practice  is  paying  him  well.  There  is 
a  constant  demand  for  well-bred  stock  of 
latej  and  Mr.  Marshall  has  made  quite  a 
reputation  for  himself  among  breeders, 
which  is  proving  most  valuable  to  him  at 
this  time.  It  would  be  infinitely  more 
profitable  to  our  many  farmers  who  breed 
only  in  a  limited  way  to  follow  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's example  in  these  matters.  It  costs 
no  more  to  keep  a  good  animal  and  the 
owner  has  something  worth  offering 
when  he  wishes  to  sell. 

SONOMA. 

New  Olive  Mill. — Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican :  A  large  olive  mill  has  been 
erected  in  the  old  winery  on  the  Grosse 
estate  in  Rincon  valley  and  will  soon  be  in 
operation.  The  old  structure  has  been 
transformed  into  the  most  modern  olive 
crushing  plant  on  the  coast,  and  machin- 
ery has  been  installed  for  the  oil  refining 
process  and  crushing.  President  B.  W. 
Paston  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Bank  owns  the 
property  and  in  addition  to  the  large  crop 
of  olives  grown  on  Rincon  Heights  he  has 
contracted  for  many  additional  tons.  It 
is  his  intention  to  produce  a  superior 
article  of  oil,  and  he  expects  to  crush  over 
200  tons  of  olives  during  the  run. 

Suit  Over  Sheep  Dying  in  Transit. 
—Santa  Rosa  Press- Democrat:  There  was 
a  decidedly  interesting  time  in  Depart- 
ment 1  of  the  Superior  Court  yesterday  at 


the  trial  of  the  action,  familiarly  known 
as  "  the  sheep  case,"  brought  by  Jeff  Pine 
against  C.  G.  Bryant.  The  plaintiff  al- 
leged he  went  to  Oregon  to  purchase 
sheep  for  Mr.  Bryant.  He  purchased  8144 
sheep,  and,  from  natural  causes  and  by  no 
negligence  of  his,  281  of  them  died  en 
route.  In  remuneration  for  his  buying  of 
the  sheep,  the  plaintiff  alleged  Bryant  had 
promised  to  pay  him  $1000,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  defendant  was  to  pay  for 
all  necessary  help,  expenses,  etc.  Of  the 
$1000,  Fine  said  in  his  complaint  he  had 
been  paid  only  $600  and  he  sued  to  recover 
$430.  The  jury,  after  a  brief  deliberation, 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
$430— the  full  amount  claimed. 

Vineyard  Restoration.  —  Sonoma 
County  Farmer:  Santa  Rosa  bank  has 
closed  a  contract  with  Mr.  R.  Wheeler  for 
restoring  the  phylloxera  affected  vines  of 
the  old  Grosse  vineyard  on  Rincon  Heights. 
Mr.  Wheeler  has  a  contract  also  for  re- 
storing about  45  acres  of  B.  W.  Paxton 
vineyard  at  Healdsburg.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  Mr.  Wheeler  states 
that  under  his  method  of  treatment  these 
vines  will  be  restored  to  their  former  vigor 
and  bearing.  He  is  to  receive  $50  an  acre 
for  his  work,  and  is  so  confident  of  success 
that  his  terms  are  no  pay  unless  successful. 

SUTTER. 

Profit  in  Cows  —The  Tudor  skim- 
ming station  continues  to  flourish  and  the 
patrons  of  the  same  are  well  pleased  with 
the  returns.  The  receipts  per  cow  run 
from  M  to  $6  per  month,  and  some  of  the 
farmers  in  that  section  who  have  increased 
their  herds  receive  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$100  per  month  for  their  milk. 

Honey  Industry  Increasing  — Sut- 
ter Independent:  Since  the  introduction 
of  carpet  grass  into  the  tule  lands  the  bee 
and  honey  industry  in  Sutter  county  has 
grown  rapidly.  Four  years  ago  there  was 
no  one  in  the  county  making  a  business  of 
raising  bees.  Now  it  is  estimated  that  we 
have  8000  colonies.  Tyler  Bros,  of  Nico- 
laus  are  said  to  be  the  largest  bee  raisers. 
They  have  1800  colonies. 

TEHAMA. 

Beef  Brings  Good  Prices. —Red 
Bluff  Sentinel :  Alonzo  Swain  made  the 
best  beef  sale  of  the  season  Monday  to 
S.  Frese,  the  Vina  butcher.  Mr.  Swain 
drove  in  seventeen  steers  from  his  ranch 
on  Cottonwood  creek.  Two  were  four  and 
the  balance  were  two-year-olds.  They 
averaged  1190  pounds  each,  or  595  pounds 
net,  and  Mr.  Swain  received  8J  cents  a 
pound,  making  the  average  $50.67  each. 
This  is  a  big  price,  but  they  were  a  fine 
lot  and  had  been  fed  by  Mr.  Swain. 

The  Olive  Industry.  —  Red  Bluff 
Cause  :  Olive  growing  in  Tehama  county 
is  making  rapid  strides.  Statistics  com- 
piled by  the  county  assessor  show  that 
there  are  10,490  bearing  trees  in  the 
county,  and  this  is  no  doubt  short  of  the 
actual  number.  The  same  statistics  show 
that  in  new  orchards  there  are  87,472  non- 
bearing  trees,  which  are  coming  on. 

TULARE. 

Sorghum.— Tulare  Register:  John  Es- 
tees  has  a  crop  of  sugar  cane  that  is  im- 
mense. It  was  put  in  with  a  drill  the  first 
of  June  and  irrigated  at  once.  It  has 
grown  nearly  as  thick  as  hair  on  a  dog 
and  10  to  16  feet  high,  and  some  of  the 
stalks  are  as  big  as  one's  wrist.  He  had  a 
curiosity  to  know  how  much  of  that  sort 
of  cow  feed  there  was  to  the  acre,  and  so 
cut  up  a  square  rod  of  the  stuff  and  drove 
on  to  the  scales  and  weighed  it,  deducting, 
of  course,  the  weight  of  the  wagon.  Thie 
load,  green  and  just  from  the  field, 
weighed  1180  pounds.  As  there  are  160 
rods  to  an  acre  the  yield  is  at  the  rate  of 
Ml  tons  per  acre. 

YOLO. 

Fine  Olives  —Yolo  Mail:  J.  A.  Har- 
rold  showed  a  sample  bottle  of  olives 
recently  that  ho  raised  on  his  place  east 
of  town.  They  were  the  largest  we  had 
ever  seen  and  were  beauties.  The  trees 
are  of  the  Sevillano  variety  and  are  three 
years  old.  From  each  tree  was  gathered 
three  gallons  of  olives.  The  land  on  which 
they  were  planted  was  farmed  to  grain 
for  seventeen  consecutive  years,  and  to 
give  three  gallons  of  olives  per  tree,  at 
three  years  old,  shows  that  Yolo  soil  is  all 
right  for  the  production  of  olives. 
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k  Safg  Speedy  and  Positive  Can 
The  Safect,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniraents  for  raiiil  or  severe  actioo. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horsea 
snd  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Imposjiblt  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $l,50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugKists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charices  paid,  witb  full  directiODS 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
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Get  Bigger  Crops 

^v^,;^,^v\  ^  and  still 

'  Sow  Less 

mm 

"  ■'•'^^i/.  You  can  do  it  if 
i;       you  use  the 

VCAHOON 

V;  Broadcast 

*f  SEEDER 

^  really  the  most 
practical  hand 
seeder  made.  Saves  four-fifths  of  the 
labor  of  seeding  and  one-third  the  seed. 
Insures'a  bigger  crop  because  it 
distributes  tlie  seed  evenly. 
Any  one  can  use  it.  Sows  G  to  8  acres  per 
hour.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  Send  to  us  for 
discriptive  circulars. 

GOODELL  COMPANY,  38  Main  Street,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


A  handsome  Souvenir  to 
intending 


PIANO 

and  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

purchasers. 
Cut  out  this  advertisement  and 
send  it  to  us  with  your  name  and 
address,  telling  about  what  kind  of 
an  instrument  you  would  like. 

We  will  mail  the  Souvenir  and 
Catalogue  to  you  at  once. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

Headquarlcrs,  26  to  30  O'FarrclI  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-rOOT.      WEIGHT,  30p  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR   <fc  CO.. 
16  and  18  Dramm  St.,  San  FranclBco,  Cal. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  witb  ^  

KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Deliciona  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  Nosmoke  house  needed.  Send 
Kir  circulir  E.  feUAUSKU  A  BUO.,  Mlltou,  I'a. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blailc*,   Moffltt   «fc  Towfitt 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  58-57-59-61  Plrit  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  LoB  Angeles. 
BLAKS  MoFALL  &  00  .^.Portland,  Or. 
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Uneven  Exchange. 

My  wife  has  figgered  out  to  me 
In  tongue  an'  black  an'  white,  that  she 
Has  more  to  do  from  sun  to  sun, 
Than  I  outside;  said  she:  "I'll  run 
Your  chores  and  clean  up  things  to-night, 
While  you  wash  dishes."    I'm  perlite 
Enough  to  give  my  wife  full  kite, 
An'  so  prove  to  her  that  I'm  right. 
So  after  supper  off  she  went 
An'  done  the. chores  ;  it's  no  great  stent. 
Because  I've  got  things  fixed  to  save 
Most  every  step  and  light  and  shave 
The  labor  bill ;  but  as  for  me, 
I  tackled  them  air  dishes,  ye  see  ! 
An',  first  send-off  I  plum  forgot 
To  keep  my  water  bilin'  hot. 
I  swum  I  couldn't  get  'em  clean  ; 
I  never  see  things  act  so  mean. 
My  wife  sat  there  and  gave  me  rope 
Enough.    "Why  don't  you   use  some 
soap  ?  " 

Says  she.    My  stars,  I  could  have  et 

That  woman  up,  I  was  so  het. 

An'  so  into  the  night  I  swashed, 

And,  when  I  thought  I'd  got  'em  washed, 

I  found  a  half  a  dozen  more, 

While  wife  sat  laughing  to  the  core. 

Ez  nigh  as  I  could  figger  out, 

I  washed  and  dried  that  night  about 

Three  dozen  pieces,  multiply 

That  figger  or  a  bigger  by 

Ten  hundred  and  ninety-five — the  meals 

In  one  year's  time — that's  how  wife  feels. 

I  tell  ye  what  there's  something  wrong  ; 

Our  work  outside  goes  like  a  song. 

We  set  an'  ride  an'  ride  an'  ride. 

And  all  the  time  our  wives  inside 

At  meanest  han'work  toil  away 

Like  some  old  tread-mill  horse ;  I  say. 

That  here's  a  chance  for  Edison 

To  get  the  biggest  slice  of  fun 

That  ever  in  man's  pocket  fell ; 

'Lectricity  is  very  well. 

But  he  could  beat  it  slick  and  clean. 

By  washin'  dishes  by  machine. 

— Family  Fireside. 


Cupid  and  a  Piji^. 

While  the  train  was  nearing  Cosy- 
cot  station,  Shepherd  read  Lydia's 
note  again. 

"Dear  Walter,"  it  began,  "of 
course  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
at  Cosycot  during  your  vacation,  and 
I  suppose  Aunt  Elizabeth  can  put  you 
up.  But  you  will  find  us  both  com- 
pletely busy  with  a  colony  of  Fresh 
Air  children  near  by  which  aunt  is 
taking  care  of.  It  is  a  noble  work,  and 
Aunt  Elizabeth  has  interested  me  in  it 
very  much  ;  I  can  think  of  nothing  else, 
and  have  decided  to  devote  my  whole 
life  to  laboring  among  the  children  of 
the  poor,  if  I  am  worthy  of  such  a 
career.  1  want  to  tell  you  this  before 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  come,  so 
that  you  will  understand  that  I  won't 
see  much  of  you  and  so  that  you  may 
expect  to  find  me  sobered  by  a  serious 
purpose.  Yours  most  sincerely,  Lydia 
Farrow." 

Shepherd  crumpled  the  paper  vic- 
iously in  his  pocket.  "Confound  Aunt 
Elizabeth,"  he  grumbled.  "'Sobered 
by  a  serious  purpose  ! '  That's  the  old 
maid's  phrase — not  Lydia's.  Result  of 
reading  novels  about  hospital  nurses. 
The  children  of  the  poor  must  be  taken 
care  of — but,  hang  it  all,  so  must 
Lydia." 

A  trap  was  waiting  at  the  station 
to  convey  him  to  Aunt  Elizabeth's  cot- 
tage and  his  hostess  was  waiting  on 
her  piazza  to  greet  him.  Miss  Gibbs 
was  an  elderly  lady  whose  figure  and 
bearing  looked  as  much  out  of  place  in 
the  country  as  would  the  portico  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  No  amount  of 
gingham  and  flannel  could  rusticire 
her. 

"Dear  Lydia  left  her  apologies  to 
you,  Mr.  Shepherd,"  said  Aunt  Gibbs. 
"She  has  been  forced  to  absent  her- 
self upon  an  important  duty  connecting 
with  our  children's  mission.  May 
I  beg  you  to  amuse  yourself  until  she 
returns  ?  Thank  you — so  kind  of  you 
— my  clerical  work  leaves  me  little 
leisure  in  the  afternoon,  and  later  I 
have  an  outdoor  class  in  botany." 

Shepherd  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  read  a  magazine, 
then  he  flung  it  down  and  started  at 
random  across  the  rolling  and  sun- 
shiny green  of  the  fields.  A  shadowed 
lane  tempted  him  for  a  mile  or  so,  but 


when  he  saw  the  path  running  ahead  of 
him  into  the  hot  glare  of  a  highway  he 
paused  uncertainly. 

"Hey,  Mr.  Shepherd!"  called  a  fa- 
miliar voice  from  the  fence,  and  a  fa- 
miliar head  and  shoulders  appeared  in 
the  adjacent  thicket.  Voice,  head 
and  shoulders  belonged  to  Cuppy,  the 
newsboy  who  was  accustomed  to 
sell  him  the  morning  paper  at  his  office 
door  in  New  York. 

"Hello,  Cuppy,"  said  Walter,  in 
great  surprise.  "Are  you  up  here 
with  the  other  kids  ?  " 

"  You  bet,"  assented  Cuppy.  "The 
flat  is  a  couple  of  blocks  down  the 
street.  Milk  an'  pie  an'  chicken — an' 
sheets  fer  ter  sleep  in.  Dere's  twenty 
of  us.  Ter-morrow  we  has  atterleetic 
sports  ;  I'm  the  empire." 

"Miss  Gibbs  is  very  kind  to  do  all 
this  for  you." 

Cuppy  stopped  short  in  his  progress 
out  of  the  bushes. 

"Say,"  he  demanded,  "this  Miss 
Gibbs — are  you  wid  her  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Shepherd,  thought- 
fully, "I'm  agin  her." 

"That's  right,"  said  the  ragged  ob- 
ject of  Aunt  Elizabeth's  bounty.  "  The 
old  lady's  all  right  if  she'd  only  leave 
us  be.  What  fer  does  she  come  round 
a-lecturin'  and  puttin'  us  on  the 
sneak  ?  I'm  on  the  sneak  now.  She 
pays  the  rent  fer  us,  an'  we  takes  off 
our  hats  fer  that.  "  But,"  he  con- 
cluded with  a  darkening  eye,  "she 
runs  a  night  school  out  o'  doors  by 
daylight  and  I'm  on  the  sneak.  "  Miss 
Farrer,  she's  the  people." 

"She  is  all  of  that,"  said  Shepherd, 
feelingly  strangely  comforted ;  he 
wanted  to  shake  the  boy's  brown  hand 
as  they  strolled  together  down  the 
highway.  "She  is  all  of  that  for  sure," 
he  added. 

"Sure;  Miss  Farrer's  worked  fer 
the  gang  of  us  till  she's  most  down  an' 
out.  She  looks  as  pale  as  me  mother 
on  a  wash  day.  Does  yer  know  what 
she's  doin'  now  ?  Gone  up  this  road  a 
couple  er  miles  after  a  pig." 

"After  a  what?" 

"Ter  git  a  pig — a  greased  pig  fer 
the  atterleetics.  The  farmer  what 
runs  our  joint  made  her  chase  away  to 
buy  one  off  his  brother,  who  needs  the 
money.  I  told  her  I'd  go  meself  'cause 
she's  so  tired,  but  '  Naw '  she  says, 
'  Cuppy,  youse  must  stay  fer  the  bot- 
enny.'  So  she  chases  erlone,  for  she 
says  it's  her  dooty,  she  says." 

Shepherd  gave  his  leg  a  savage  slap 
with  his  walking  stick. 

"Hurry  along,  Cuppy,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Perhaps  we  may  meet  her. 
And  this  is  a  fine  job  for  Lydia  Far- 
row." 

He  plowed  through  the  dust  dog- 
gedly, while  Cuppy  took  to  the  road- 
side, dodging  among  the  low  bushes 
and  t  keeping  a  wary  glance  over  his 
shoulder  for  a  possible  pursuer.  Pro- 
ceeding in  this  skirmishing  order  they 
reached  a  turn  from  which  could  be 
seen  a  little  bridge,  spanning  a 
peaceful  brook,  and,  on  the  bridge, 
a  girl  with  a  green  sun  umbrella.  She 
was  holding  the  umbrella  over  some- 
thing behind  her,  and  she  did  not 
observe  the  two  pedestrians. 

"Hey,  Miss  Farrer,"  yelled  Cuppy. 

Miss  Farrow  turned  and  Shepherd 
waved  his  hat. 

"Hello,  Lydia,"  said  he.  What  in 
the  world  have  you  got  there  ?  " 

"I  have  a  pig  here,"  answered  the 
young  lady.  "  I  am  afraid  the  pig  is 
overcome  by  the  heat.  How  do  you 
do,  Walter  ?" 

"There's  a  sight  more  chance  that 
you  are  overcome  by  the  heat  your- 
self," retorted  Shepherd  wrathifully, 
and,  in  .  spite  of  her  protesting  gasp, 
he  seized  the  umbrella  and  shaded  her 
pretty  head  with  it.  The  maneuver 
gave  him  a  chance  to  shake  hands 
with  her,  and  left  the  pig  exposed  in 
the  glow. 

"Say,  he's  a  dead  one,"  remarked 
Cuppy. 

The  small  animal  lay  apparently 
moribund  on  the  planking  and  emitted 
a  feeble  wail  when  Shepherd  poked 
a  toe  gingerly  against  his  somewhat 
emaciated  flank. 

"  Oh,  dear,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  said 
the  girl.  "Do  you  think  it  is  going  to 
die  ?  Auntie  is  so  severe  when  I  fail 
in  my  duties." 


"  Good  heavens,  Lydia,  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  a  pig  more  or  less  " 

"  But  you  don't  understand,  Walter 
— I  must,  must  show  myself  trust- 
worthy in  every  detail.  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth says  so.  She  knows  a  girl  who 
couldn't  stay  at  the  Rivington  Street 
mission — that's  where  I  was  to  go — 
because  they  couldn't  rely  on  her  to 
clean  milk  cans.  Do  you  believe  that 
if  we  sprinkled  water  on  the  poor 
thing  " 

"  Let's  throw  him  in  the  brook,"  mut- 
tered Shepherd  between  his  teeth. 
"He'd  appreciate  it,  and  so  would  I." 

"No,  no,  no,"  cried  Miss  Farrow. 
"Your  handkerchief." 

Shepherd  gave  her  one  wild  look  and 
vaulted  over  the  low  railing  at  the  side 
of  the  bridge.  He  soused  his  handker- 
chief in  the  stream,  clambered  up  the 
bank,  and  squeezed  out  the  water  over 
the  pig,  who  was  reduced  by  this  dem- 
onstration to  the  last  extremity  of 
terror.  He  rolled  about,  involving  him- 
self in  the  cord  around  his  neck  ;  he 
squealed  ;  dissolution  seemed  imminent. 

"  1  don't  know  much  about  pigs," 
said  Shepherd,  desperate  because  of 
the  genuine  trouble  in  Lydia's  big  gray 
eyes.    "  Do  you  Cuppy  ?  " 

"Aw,  I  seen  one  in  Jones'  wood,  an' 
say,  I  think  this  feller's  fakin'.  Stan' 
up,  Bill,"  ordered  Cuppy,  grabbing  the 
leading  line.  "  Lemme  take  him  elong 
fer  yer.  Miss  Farrer." 

"I  couldn't  let  you,  Cuppy,  really  I 
couldn't,"  protested  Lydia.  "Aunt 
gave  me  this  to  do,  and  every  failure 
counts  against  me.  Besides,  you  ought 
to  be  at  botany.  Give  me  the  cord." 
She  leaned  rather  wearily  against  the 
railing  and  contemplated  the  hot 
stretch  of  road.  "  But  1  am  tired  and 
thirsty,"  she  added. 

"What's  that  place  up  on  the  slope  ?  " 
inquired  Shepherd,  pointing  to  the 
right. 

The  place  was  where  a  rude  bench 
stood  under  some  heavy  overhanging 
trees  on  the  neighboring  hillside.  The 
clear  water  of  a  spring  spouted  gener- 
ously out  of  a  rock  close  by  it,  plashing 
into  a  pool,  and  the  dark  green  of  the 
foliage  surrounding  it  made  the  spot 
stand  out  on  the  knoll  like  a  bower. 

"That's  the  —  that's  a — why,  a 
spring,"  faltered  Lydia. 

"  The  farmers  called  it  the  '  Lovers' 
Well,'  "  explained  Cuppy. 

Miss  Farrow  blushed  slightly.  She 
could  not  help  it  ;  Shepherd  was  look- 
ing straight  at  her. 

"  Lydia,"  said  he  with  stern  deter- 
mination, "  you  and  I  are  going  to  walk 
up  there  and  you  shall  rest  yourself.  It 
is  absolutely  ridiculous  for  you  so  think 
of  promenading  through  the  sun  with 
this  beast.  Cuppy  shall  guard  the  pig. 
You'll  take  care  of  that  pig,  won't  you, 
Cuppy  ?  " 

"Yep,"  agreed  that  eager  youth. 
"  Come  on.  Bill." 

Shepherd  picked  up  the  green  um- 
brella and  closed  it  with  a  snap. 

"But — Aunt  Elizabeth,"  the  girl  de- 
murred. "  She  will  be  angry.  She  will 
say  I'm  not  fit  for  Rivington  street." 

"I  advise  you  not  to  introduce  those 
subjects  at  this  moment,"  said  Walter, 
pulling  her  hand  within  the  crook  of  his 
elbow,  in  an  old-fashioned  but  an  ex- 
tremely comfortable  way.  "  Here  is  the 
path.    Goodby,  Cuppy." 

Cuppy,  however,  was  already  invisi- 
ble in  a  rapidly  moving  cloud  of  dust, 
from  which  the  indignant  squeak  of 
the  pig  drifted  back  indistinctly  to  the 
lovers'  well. 

Lydia  laid  her  hat  on  the  bench,  and 
a  bashful  breeze  played  with  her  hair. 
Shepherd  brought  her  some  icy  spring 
water  in  a  pocket  drinking  cup.  They 
elaborately  discussed  the  mechanism  of 
the  cup,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  they 
talked  of  others  things.  Perhaps  it  is 
unnecessary  to  specify  the  topics  ;  Aunt 
Elizabeth  and  Rivington  steet  did  not 
figure  importantly  among  them. 

"Let  us  go  back  across  country," 
suggested  Walter,  when  it  was  time. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Miss  Farrow.  "  I 
think  we  can  find  a  way  along  the 
brook.  It  will  be  better  than  the 
road." 

The  way  along  the  brook  excelled  the 
road  in  every  particular.  It  led  them 
through  thick  woods  where  in  the  half 
light  they  seemed  to  be  quite  alone  in 
the  world.  But  on  a  ridge  which  skirted 


a  cleared  hollow  Shepherd  was  re- 
minded to  the  contrary. 

"Look,"  he  whispered,  grasping  Ly- 
dia's arm.  This  was  no  effort,  because 
she  was  close  beside  him. 

"  It's  the  botany  class,"  she  answered, 
and  they  both  peered  down  through  the 
interlocking  leaves. 

Miss  Gibbs,  beneath  an  incongruous 
sunbonnet,  towered  in  the  center  of  a 
circle  of  awed  and  perspiring  urchins. 
A  swamp  lily,  evidently  the  subject  of 
her  discourse,  nodded  dejectedly  in  her 
uplifted  hand.  The  botany  class  did 
not  appear  to  be  interested. 

"Let's  run,"  said  Shepherd. 

"Wait,"  said  Miss  Farrow.  Don't 
you  hear  something  coming  ?  Oh,  what 
is  it  ?    Oh,  what  in  the  world  is  it  ? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  clearing 
where  the  class  was  in  session  the 
bushes  were  swaying  and  cracking  as 
if  a  miniature  cyclone  were  careering 
through  them.  Aunt  Elizabeth's  schol- 
ars dispersed  and  dashed  expectantly 
toward  the  disturber  of  scholastic  quiet; 
Miss  Gibbs  herself  remained  rigid.  Not, 
however,  for  long. 

"  Sho,  sho,  sho  !"  cried  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth, waving  the  lily  at  a  maddened 
pig,  who  came  for  her  at  a  gait  as  near 
to  a  gallop  as  pigs  achieve.  "  Sho, 
sho ! " 

"  Hi !  "  screamed  Cuppy. 

"Hey  !  "  howled  the  botany  students, 
and  performed  a  war  dance. 

The  pig  flew  between  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth's feet  and  there  fell  prone,  pant- 
ing in  extremis,  and  the  lady  sat  in- 
voluntarily at  his  side.  She  was 
speechless  when  Shepherd  assisted  her 
to  rise.  In  the  meantime  Cuppy  and 
his  cohorts  had  manacled  the  pig  ruth- 
lessly. 

"  Lydia  Farrow,"  gasped  Miss  Gibbs, 
"what  does  this  mean  ?  Are  you  in- 
sane ?    Are  you  trying  to  insult  me  ?  " 

"  Please,  ma'am  "  began  Cuppy. 

"Silence  !  Lydia,  did  you  order  this 
outrage  ?  " 

"Stand  by  the  boy  anyhow,"  mur- 
mured Shepherd  in  Miss  Farrow's  ear. 

"Aunt,  it  was  all  an  accident,  and 
I'm  to  blame,"  exclaimed  Lydia.  "It 
was  not  Cuppy's  fault,  really  it  wasn't." 

"I've  endured  your  incompetence 
long  enough,"  answered  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth, leading,  somewhat  stifily,  the  re- 
turn march  to  the  farmhouse.  "  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  recommend  you  to  dear 
Miss  Stein." 

"Who  is  dear  Miss  Stein?"  asked 
Shepherd. 

"She's  the  head  worker  at  Rivington 
street,"  said  the  aunt. 

"  Oh,"  said  Shepherd.  "Then  it's  all 
very  easy,"  and  he  smiled  at  Miss  Far- 
row cheerfully. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"It  means.  Miss  Gibbs,  that  Lydia 
and  1  " 

"  Never  mind,  now,"  put  in  the  girl, 
reddening.  "Aunt  Elizabeth,  Walter 
is  anxious  to  give  you  lots  of  money  for 
the  Fresh  Air  farm." 

"That  is  good  of  him." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Gibbs,  I  think  I  am  bound 
to." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  why,  although  we 
shall  be  glad  enough  to  have  it,"  said 
Aunt  Elizabeth,  and  she  turned  to  re- 
gard her  charges,  straggling  along  be- 
hind and  bearing  the  pig  aloft,  like  a 
sacrificial  victim. 

"Shall  I.  tell  you  why  I  think  I  am 
bound  to  ?  "  proposed  Shepherd.  "  You 
see,  Lydia  and  I  " 

"  I  do  wish  you  would  wait,"  Lydia 
interrupted.  "  Look  at  Cuppy.  I  won- 
der where  he  got  that  name." 

"  It  is  a  contraction  for  Cupid,"  said 
Shepherd,  solemnly. 

"  Cupid  !  "  sniffed  Miss  Gibbs.  "  Cu- 
pid !  " — N.  Y.  Independent. 


Diplomacy. 

"What  have  you  done  about  that 
supposed  nihilist  ?"  inquired  the  Czar. 

"I  told  him,  your  majesty,"  replied 
the  chief  of  police,  "  that  if  he  did  not 
leave  the  country  in  twenty-four  hours 
we  would  consider  him  guilty  and  exe- 
cute him." 

"  What  I   Such  leniency  is — " 

"  Pardon  me,  your  majesty  !  I  have 
made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to 
secure  a  passport,  and  he  cannot  leave 
without  one.  "—Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 
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A  Victim  to  Philanthropy. 

A  meditative  kitten  looked  exceedingly 

distraught, 
Across  her  furry,  furrowed  brow  were 

lines  of  deepest  thought. 
"  How  shall  I  best  improve  my  lives  ?"  I 

heard  her,  musing,  say; 
I've  only  nine  to  live — I  must  not  fritter 

them  away. 

"It  is  appalling  when  I  think  how  Tabby 
Tortoise-shell 

Has  spent  eight  lives  already,  and  not  one 
of  them  spent  well ! 

But  I  shall  plan  mine  carefully,  and  make 
them  all  sublime. 

And  so  leave  noble  paw-prints  on  the  shin- 
ing sands  of  Time. 

"I'm  such  a  little  kitten,  the  first  life  of 
them  aU 

I'll  only  chase  my  tail  around  and  play 
with  baby's  ball. 

The  second  I'll  be  older — and  I  think  it 
would  be  nice 

Entirely  to  devote  my  second  life  to  catch- 
ing mice. 

"  And  then  the  next  one — let  me  see— yes, 

I  am  sure  the  third 
Could  be  employed  with  profit  learning 

how  to  catch  a  bird. 
The  fourth  I'll  roll  in  catnip,  oh,  won't 

that  be  immense  1 
The  fifth  I  think  I'll  yowl  away  on  the 

back  garden  fence. 

"  But  no— these  are  my  pleasures,  and  it 

isn't  right  a  bit — 
I  know  I  ought  to  live  my  lives  for  others' 

benefit. 

I'm  sure  I  ought  to  try  the  philanthropic 
dodge,  and  that 

Is  awful  hard  for  such  a  small  and  igno- 
rant little  cat. 

"  These  questions  overwhelm  me  !"  She 
drew  a  shuddering  sigh. 

"I'm  tired  of  living  my  nine  lives,  I  think 
I  want  to  die  1" 

And  with  a  sad,  despairing  moan  the  kit- 
ten then  and  there 

Gave  up  nine  ghosts,  and  once  again  a  cat 
was  killed  by  care. 

— Carolyn  Wells,  in  Life. 
The  New  Handwriting. 

If  handwriting  is  an  index  of  charac- 
ter American  women  are  all  getting  to 
to  be  exactly  alike.  Every  fashionable 
woman  now  writes  the  angular  English 
hand  and  others  are  cultivating  it. 
Good  form  decrees  that  paper,  ink  and 
wax  must  be  of  a  certain  style,  and 
this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
similarity  of  penmanship,  makes  one 
fashionable  woman's  letter  resemble 
another's  almost  exactly. 

The  angular  writing  possesses  one 
merit,  that  of  being  easily  distinguish- 
able. Contrasted  with  the  fine,  light, 
slanting,  Italian  handwriting  that  was 
the  fashion  for  women  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  the  writing  of  the  modern 
woman  shows  a  remarkable  change. 
Even  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the 
school  girl  who  wrote  with  a  heavy 
black  stroke  of  the  pen  was  considered 
at  fault,  while  extremely  light  or  deli- 
cately shaded  Spencerian  penmanship 
was  commended  as  perfect.  Bu+  all 
this  is  changed  nowadays.  The  blacker 
the  writing  the  more  character  it  is 
supposed  to  possess,  just  as  the 
sketches  of  some  artists  who  are  lavish 
with  their  India  ink  are  rated  as 
strong.   Shading  has  gone  out  entirely. 

It  was  quite  a  fad  with  some  women 
of  long  ago  to  cross  their  four  and  five- 
page  letters  of  finely  traced  writing. 
Such  a  letter  to-day  would  be  unde- 
cipherable to  modern  eyes.  There  is 
no  need  for  the  average  woman  to 
cross  her  letters  nowadays,  as  they  are 
as  brief  as  possible.  The  long  soulful 
outpourings  with  pen  and  ink  between 
women  friends  are  no  longer  indulged 
in.  It  has  been  said  that  the  art  of 
letter  writing  has  completely  died  out 
and  there  are  no  more  love  letters  of 
the  old  sort  written  between  betrothed 
couples.  Even  among  women  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  have  done 
much  to  make  letter  writing  as  it  used 
to  be-  practiced  considered  an  out-of- 
date  accomplishment. 

"  You  came  down  pretty  quick,"  re- 
marked a  spectator  to  the  victim  of  a 
boiler  explosion.  "  Yes,"  answered 
the  aerial  navigator,  "  I  wouldn't  have 
been  in  such  a  hurry,  but  there  wasn't 
anything  up  there  to  sit  on." — Chicago 
News. 


In  Case  of  Pire. 

Quick,  intelligent  work  is  imperative 
when  a  person's  clothing  becomes  ig- 
nited. Your  first  move  should  be  to 
get  the  person  at  length  upon  the  floor. 
The  easiest  and  safest  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  by  tripping.  Then  roll  him 
over  and  over.  This  alone  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  smothering  the  flames, 
but  at  the  same  time  lay  hold  of  a  rug, 
coat  or  anything  thing  thick,  with 
which  the  operation  can  be  more  speed- 
ily and  effectually  completed.  A  pail- 
ful of  water  will  answer  the  purpose, 
perhaps,  but  do  not  take  even  ten  sec- 
onds to  obtain  it.  It  is  of  vital  import- 
ance that  you  make  use  of  the  nearest 
means  Strive  to  keep  the  flames 
away  from  the  upper  half  of  the  body, 
for  that  is  the  most  vunerable  part  of 
the  human  anatomy. 

Should  your  own  clothing  catch  fire, 
it  will  require  all  of  your  courage  and 
training  to  enable  you  to  act  rationally. 
The  natural  and  almost  overpowering 
impulse  is  to  run.  Don't;  it  only  makes 
a  bad  matter  rapidly  worse.  Lie  down 
at  once  and  roll  yourself  up  in  anything 
which  will  assist  in  smothering  the 
flames.  Fire  has  a  strong  upward  ten- 
dency, and  it  will  soon  envelop  your 
whole  body  if  you  remain  on  your  feet. 
The  danger  of  your  inhaling  the  flames 
is  also  greatly  increased,  and  internal 
burns  are  pretty  uniformly  fatal. 

To  far  I  have  used  the  masculine  pro- 
noun, but  all  of  my  directions  apply 
with  even  more  force  to  women.  It  is 
a  sad  fact  that  three-fourths  of  those 
who  suffer  from  burns  belong  to  the 
fair  sex.  This  is  attributable,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  the  inflammable  na- 
ture of  their  dress. — Good  Housekeep- 
ing- ^  

A  Day  in  Bed. 

There  is  no  better  preventive  of  ner- 
vous exhaustion  than  regular,  unhur- 
ried muscular  exercise.  If  we  could 
moderate  our  hurry,  lessen  our  worry 
and  increase  our  open-air  exercise  a 
large  proportion  of  nervous  diseases 
would  be  abolished.  For  those  who 
cannot  get  a  sufficient  holiday  the  best 
substitute  is  an  occasional  day  in  bed. 
Many  whose  nerves  are  constantly 
strained  in  their  daily  avocation  have 
discovered  this  for  themselves. 

A  Spanish  merchant  in  Barcelona 
told  his  medical  man  that  he  always 
went  to  bed  for  two  or  three  days  when- 
ever he  could  be  spared  from  his  busi- 
ness, and  he  laughed  at  those  who  spent 
their  holidays  on  toilsome  mountains. 
One  of  the  hardest  worked  women  in 
England,  who  has  for  many  years  con- 
ducted a  large  wholesale  business,  re- 
tains excellent  nerves  at  an  advanced 
age,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  her  habit 
of  taking  one  day  a  week  in  bed.  If  we 
cannot  prevent  agitation,  we  ought,  if 
possible,  to  give  the  nervous  system 
time  to  recover  itself  between  the 
shocks.  Even  an  hour's  seclusion  after 
a  good  lunch  will  deprive  a  hurried, 
anxious  day  of  much  of  its  injury.  The 
nerves  can  often  be  overcome  by  strata- 
gem when  they  refuse  to  be  controlled 
by  strength  of  will. — Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.  

Keep  Growing. 

Do  not  stop  studying  just  because 
you  have  been  graduated.  Do  not  lay 
out  so  much  work  for  yourself — as  most 
graduates  do — that  you  cannot  com- 
plete any  of  it,  but  resolutely  deter- 
mine, at  the  very  outset,  that  you  will 
devote  at  least  a  few  minutes  of  the  day 
to  self-improvement.  Do  not  let  a  day 
pass  without  at  least  a  glimpse  at  a 
good  book.  Try  to  treasure  up  a  bit  of 
poetry,  a  helpful  maxim  or  motto,  a  lit- 
tle history,  or  something  else  which  will 
exercise  the  mind  so  that  it  will  not 
stagnate. 

Whatever  you  do,  determine  that  you 
will  keep  out  of  ruts.  You  have  plenty 
of  examples  about  you,  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  graduated  with 
as  much  determination,  perhaps,  to 
keep  up  their  studies,  as  you  now  have, 
and  yet  have  dropped  into  the  worst 
kind  of  ruts,  letting  all  the  beauty  and 
poetry  die  out  of  their  lives. 

Many  great  men,  like  Darwin,  have 


been  suddenly  surprised,  in  their  old  age, 
to  find  that  passionate  love  for  "poetry, 
for  music  and  for  works  of  art,  has 
practically  disappeared  for  lack  of  ex- 
ercise. 

Whatever  may  be  your  vocation  in 
life,  resolve  that  you  will  not  get  into  a 
rut;  that  you  will  keep  growing;  that, 
when  you  retire  from  the  active  duties 
of  life,  you  will  have  something  to  retire 
to,  and  not  feel  utterly  lost  and  alone 
in  the  world  when  your  regular  occupa- 
tion is  gone. — Success. 


Awful. 

There  is  a  little  maiden 

Who  has  an  awful  time; 
She  has  to  hurry  awfully 

To  get  to  school  at  nine. 

She  has  an  awful  teacher. 

Her  tasks  are  awful  hard; 
Her  playmates  are  awful  rough 

When  playing  in  the  yard. 

She  has  an  awful  kitty 
Who  often  shows  her  claws, 

A  dog  who  jumps  upon  her  dress 
With  awful  muddy  paws. 

She  has  a  baby  sister 

With  an  awful  little  nose. 
With  awful  cunning  dimples, 

And  such  awful  little  toes. 

She  has  two  little  brothers. 

And  they  are  awful  boys; 
With  their  awful  drums  and  trumpets 

They  make  an  awful  noise. 

Do  come,  I  pray  thee,  common  sense. 
Come  and  this  maid  defend. 

Or  else,  I  fear,  her  awful  life 
Will  have  an  awful  end. 


His  Nerve. 

He  had  called  on  a  Fifth  Avenue  phy- 
sician and  reported  that  he  was 
"  knocked  out  generally."  As  he  took 
the  prescription  he  said,  "Well,  doctor, 
what  do  I  owe  you  ?" 

"Two  dollars." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  pay  you  to-day. 
You  won't  mind  waiting  awhile,  will 
you  ?" 

"No;  that's  all  right." 

"And,  doctor,  how  much  will  this 
prescription  cost  ?" 

"  About  one  dollar." 

"Say,  doc,  you  couldn't  loan  me  a 
dollar  to  get  it  with,  could  you  ?  I'm 
dead  broke." 

"Let  me  look  at  that  prescription 
again,"  said  the  physician.  He  took  it, 
examined  it,  then  erased  a  line. 

"I  had  prescribed  something  for 
your  nerve,"  he  said,  "but  I  see  you 
don't  need  it." — New  York  Times. 


An  Innovation. 


"  I  notice,"  said  Bronco  Bob,  "  that 
you  make  it  a  rule  at  a  political  gath- 
erin'  to  have  all  the  speaker's  close 
friends  and  partners  lined  up  on  the 
platform  with  him." 

"Yes;  he  is  usually  accompanied  by 
some  distinuguished  men  of  his  own 
party." 

"Well,  it's  a  mighty  good  idea  !  In 
Crimson  Gulch,  when  a  man  has  any- 
thing to  say  he  jes'  gets  up  on  a  keg 
an'  takes  his  chances.  But  I'll  have 
the  boys  adopt  your  way.  It  keeps  the 
opposition  from  makin'  a  man  redicke- 
lous  by  comin'  up  behind  an'  gittin'  the 
drop  on  him  while  he  is  bowin'  and 
scrapin'  to  the  folks  in  front." — Wash- 
ington Star." 

Not  Goin^  to  Quarrel. 

"Why,"  inquired  the  New  York  girl, 
"  do  you  Philadelphia  people  never  eat 
snails  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  answered  the  Philadelphia 
girl,  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  heard 
something  like  it  before,  "  I  presume  it 
is  because  snails  are  so  hard  to  catch." 
— Washington  Star. 

"Well,  Rollo,  what  did  you  learn 
in  school  to-day  ?  "  "  I  learned  that  a 
person  who  lives  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old  is  a  centipede."  —  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Op  course,  you're  glad  to  have 
school  open  again,  Willie?"  "Sure; 
new  we  can  have  more  fun  playing 
hookey." — Indianapolis  News. 


The  Watc/} 


IS 

ELGIN 

•wherever  exad  time  is  essen- 
tial.   Nine  millions  Elgin 
Watches — the  greatest 
number  ever  made  in 
one  fartory — regulate 
the  business  and  the 
pleasure  of  the 
greater  part  of  the 
world. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has 
the  word  "Elgin"  engraved  on 
the  wiirtcs. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

ELflir;  N-.4TI0XAI  WATtll  CO. 
Klein,  III. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Not  only  the  cream  but  the  fruit  is 
improved  by  serving  lemon  or  vanilla 
ice  cream  in  half  sections  of  musk- 
melons. 

To  rid  the  house  of  black  ants  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  better  rule  than  the  old 
and  long  tried  one  of  brushing  thor- 
oughly all  the  cracks  and  crevices  in- 
fested by  insects  with  a  hot  solution  of 
alum  and  water.  Two  pounds  of  alum 
should  be  dissolved  in  three  quarts  of 
water  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
alum  is  dissolved.  It  should  be  boiling 
hot  while  it  is  being  used.  All  house- 
hold insects  disappear  before  this  treat- 
ment. 

Any  woman  who  is  nervous  should  be 
careful  how  she  expends  energy.  To 
rest  should  not  be  an  art  difficult  of  ac- 
quirement or  one  requiring  a  teacher — 
yet  many  know  very  little  of  it.  If  you 
are  physically  tired,  a  few  minutes  flat 
on  your  back  is  worth,  as  a  means  of 
repair,  an  hour's  sitting  in  a  chair,  but 
mind  that  it  be  flat,  not  reclining  on  a 
lounge,  or  with  your  spine  bent  out  of 
shape  in  a  deep  chair  in  which  your 
weight  rests  on  any  part  of  your  body 
except  the  part  intended  to  support  it 
— above  all,  not  in  a  rocking  chair,  that 
special  trap  for  the  nervous. 

Birds  in  cages  are  often  killed  by 
insects.  The  trouble  may  generally  be 
detected  by  the  bird's  restlessness  at 
night,  and  also  by  the  way  it  plucks  at 
its  feathers  during  the  day.  To  ex- 
terminate the  parasites,  remove  the 
bird  into  another  cage  and  blow  a  little 
insect  powder  into  its  feathers.  This 
treatment  may  have  to  be  repeated 
several  times.  To  purify  the  cage, 
baking  is  recommended,  but  if  that  be 
not  possible,  scrub  it  well  with  carbolic 
soap  and  hot  water,  and  when  dry 
paint  over  all  the  wire  holes  and  crev- 
ices in  the  woodwork  with  paraffine  oil. 
When  the  smell  has  gone  off,  the  bird 
may  go  back  to  its  cage,  but  to  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  the  trouble  the  paraf- 
fine treatment  should  be  repeated  oc- 
casionally, as  the  cracks  and  holes  in 
the  woodwork  are  the  favorite  haunts 
of  the  parasites. 

An  oculist  points  out  a  simple  but 
very  common  error  that  works  a  steady 
injury  to  the  eye.  Persons  writing  at  a 
desk  or  working  by  a  window,  who  use 
the  right  hand,  should  be  careful  that 
the  light  falls  upon  their  work  from  the 
left  side  sufficiently  direct  to  remove 
any  chance  of  casting  a  shadow  on  the 
work  by  the  movement  of  the  hand.  A 
woman  sewing  will  often  seat  herself  by 
the  window  or  lamp  in  such  a  way  that 
the  shadow  of  her  hand  falls  constantly 
upon  the  point  in  her  work  at  which  she 
is  using  the  needle.  A  left-handed  per- 
son should  be  equally  careful  from  the 
other  side.  The  same  authority  says 
that  the  wearing  of  plain  black  clothes 
is  a  strain  on  the  sight.  Persons  with 
weak  eyesight  quickly  feel  this  strain 
and  should  be  relieved  from  it.  A  plain 
black  surface  offers  no  focus  to  the  eye, 
and,  therefore,  tires  it  very  quickly. 
Figured  cloth,  though  it  may  be  all 
black,  is  preferable. 
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Mountain  Roads. 


NUMBER  III. 


James  W.  Abbott  In  Year  Book  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  for  1901. 

In  laying  out  a  mountain  road  one  can  sometimes 
avoid  a  snowslide  track  by  crossing  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  gulch.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to 
put  the  line  so  high  that  the  snowslide  will  always 
stop  beneath  it.  If  a  snowslide  covers  a  road,  it  is 
rarely  practicable  to  clear  it  for  heavy  traffic  for 
months.  The  accumulation  of  ice,  snow,  rocks,  trees 
and  debris  of  all  kinds  is  so  enormous,  and  the  cost  of 
removing  it  during  the  cold,  short  days  of  winter  so 
excessive,  that  a  snowslide  generally  remains  where 
it  falls  until  nature  lends  the  chief  aid  in  its  removal. 
In  roads  designed  for  heavy  traffic,  it  is  the  wisest 
economy  to  avoid  snowslides  at  almost  any  cost. 

Next  to  snowslides  in  destructive  effect  are  snow- 
drifts, due  to  air  currents.  These  act  with  remark- 
able uniformity  from  year  to  year.  The  places  where 
these  drifts  accumulate  in  excessive  amount  can  gen- 
erally be  located  and  avoided  by  careful  attention. 
Deep  ravines  almost  always  catch  snow.  In  a  snow 
region  it  always  pays  to  go  around  a  point  by  a  side- 
hill  grade  in  preference  to  cutting  through  it. 

The  track  of  a  waterspout  must  be  carefully  noted 
and  an  ample  waterway  provided.  These  result  from 
currents  of  air  due  to  physical  outlines,  and  generally 
recur  in  the  same  places.  They  always  leave  abun- 
dant evidence  by  which  their  courses  may  be  located. 

Always  locate  roads  on  slopes  facing  south  and 
east  in  preference  to  slopes  facing  north  and  west. 
These  afford  the  sun  greater  power  to  settle  and 
melt  the  snow. 

A  sidehill  gives  a  better  road  than  a  creek  bottom. 
It  is  always  better  drained  and  generally  has  a  more 
solid  foundation. 

The  matter  of  crossing  streams  should  receive  the 
most  careful  study.  Bridges  are  costly  to  build  and 
expensive  to  maintain.  The  writer  recalls  a  moun- 
tain road  that  originally  crossed  the  same  stream 
sixteen  times  in  the  first  2  miles.  This  number  has 
been  reduced  from  time  to  time  until  now  only  two 
crossings  remain. 

Very  steep  sidehill  slopes  and  hard  rock  increase 
the  cost  of  road  building.  It  is  often  possible  by 
study  to  avoid  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It 
was  a  favorite  expression  with  a  very  successful  man 
that  "  Nothing  pays  like  first  cost  in  road  building," 
meaning  that  money  expended  in  intelligent  study 


of  a  location  was  the  most  economical  item  of  all 
the  cost.  Most  problems  in  road  location  that  at 
first  seem  impossible  of  practical  solution  can  be 
solved. 

Object  of  Drainage. — In  level  regions  we  drain 
roads  to  protect  their  foundations;  in  the  mountains 
we  drain  them  principally  to  protect  the  surface. 
Water  naturally  runs  off  from  a  slope,  and  in  doing 
so  it  must  always  leave  more  or  less  effect.  Every 
mountain  road  must  run  through  a  valley  or  along  a 
hillside.  If  in  a  valley,  the  surface  should  have  a 
crown  of  at  least  6  inches,  with  gutters  and  ditches 
and  drains  just  as  in  properly  constructed  roads  in  a 
level  region.  In  mountain  roads  on  hillsides,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  very  dflTerent  practice  must  be 
adopted.  The  outside  of  the  road  must  be  the  high- 
est, with  the  view  of  conducting  the  water  as  quickly 
as  possible  toward  the  inside  bank,  where  it  should 
find  a  gutter  to  carry  it  to  the  nearest  drain.  This 
prevents  tue  water  from  spilling  over  and  wash- 
ing away  the  outside  bank,  and  also  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  it  from  running  down  in 
the  ruts  and  enlarging  them.  There  is  a 
vital  reason  for  keeping  the  outside  of  the 
road  on  hillside  grades  higher  than  the  inside. 
There  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  wheels  of  a  heav- 
ily loaded  wagon  to  slough  toward  the  lower  side. 
This  becomes  very  serious  when  the  road  surface  is 
slippery,  and  terrible  accidents  have  happened. 
Rain  or  melting  snow  always  wears  down  some  of  the 
material  from  the  inside  bank.  If  the  road  surface 
slopes  outward,  this  debris  follows  the  drainage 
across  the  road,  continually  increasing  the  slope, 
sometimes  very  rapidly  in  cold  weather;  hence  the 
roadbed,  for  the  protection  of  both  the  bed  and  the 
traffic,  should  be  constructed  and  maintained  with  an 
inward  slope  of  at  least  *  inch  to  the  foot.  The  in- 
side gutter  should  empty  into  drains  crossing  the 
roadbed  diagonally  at  suitable  intervals,  determined 
by  the  amount  of  drainage. 

Necessity  for  Proper  Batter. — The  importance 
of  batter  in  mountain  road  building  seems  to  be  little 
understood,  and  correct  practice  is  almost  univer- 
sally ignored.  It  is  very  common  to  see  hillside 
grades  constructed  as  follows:  Insecure  cribbing 
with  a  vertical  face,  constituting  the  outside  of  the 
roadbed;  the  inside  bank  cut  as  nearly  vertical 
as  possible,  and  three-quarters  of  the  entire  width 
of  the  road  perhaps  built  of  material  filled  in,  the 
filling  generally  including  all  the  trash  available 
(boughs,  sticks,  boulders,  etc.),  with  a  covering  of 
such  material  as  the  bank  alTords;  width,  in  such 
cases,  barely  sufficient  to  hold  a  wagon  when  the  road 


is  first  built.  The  destructive  forces  of  nature  act 
vigorously  on  such  a  roadbed  from  the  start.  Ice 
and  water  rapidly  wear  down  the  inside  bank,  and 
the  debris  falls  upon  the  roadbed.  The  trash  founda- 
tion settles  and  the  road  sinks,  sloping  outward. 
Water  finds  its  way  through  this  loose  material  and 
undermines  the  roadbed,  making  holes,  or  invisible 
death  traps.  The  cribbing  settles,  rots,  and  soon 
disappears  altogether.  Unless  such  a  road  is  prac- 
tically rebuilt  in  a  few  years  it  grows  more  and  more 
dangerous,  and  finally  becomes  absolutely  impassable. 
The  above  is  no  fanciful  sketch,  but  an  accurate 
description  of  practices  and  conditions  to  be  found 
almost  everywhere  in  mountain  regions. 

Cribbing  is  temporary  in  character,  its  use  costly, 
and  always  to  be  avoided  wherever  practicable. 
When  indispensable,  it  should  have  a  batter  not 
steeper  than  one  horizontal  to  four  vertical.  Roads 
excavated  in  solid  rock  should  have  an  inside  batter 
of  one  horizontal  to  four  vertical.  This  affords  some 
latitude  for  projecting  loads,  which  might  otherwise 
be  crowded  off  the  road. 

Roads  excavated  in  plowing  or  picking  ground 
should  have  a  batter  of  one  horizontal  to  one  verti- 
cal ;  in  other  words,  the  inside  bank  should  have  a  45° 
slope.  Where  steeper,  there  is  too  great  injury  from 
ice  and  water.  This  batter  can  always  be  secured 
without  excessive  cost.  On  sidehill  grades  made  for 
wagon  roads  an  outside  bank  made  of  loose  material 
can  generally  be  depended  on  to  stand  permanently 
at  an  angle  of  40°  with  the  horizon.  If  made  of  rock, 
it  will  sometimes  stand  at  a  steeper  angle  and  some- 
times not,  depending  upon  the  tendency  of  the  rock 
to  disintegrate,  so  that  it  is  best  to  adopt  a  40°  slope 
as  a  basis  for  estimates.  Dry  stone  retaining  walls 
should  be  used  only  where  indispensable,  and  should 
never  be  steeper  than  one  horizontal  to  two  vertical. 

Width. — Cost,  amount  of  traffic,  safety  and  com- 
fort are  the  factors  which  must  determine  the  width 
of  a  wagon  road.  Comfort  and  convenience  are,  of 
course,  promoted  by  a  double  track.  Extensive  traf- 
fic demands  it.  Safety  requires  so  much  of  it  that 
teams  can  pass  and  never  be  caught  unawares  on  a 
single  track. 

The  proper  width  for  double  track  and  heavy  teams 
is  16  feet,  while  it  is  possible  for  them  to  pass  with 
extra  caution  on  a  14  foot  track  on  a  straight  road. 

For  single  track  and  greatest  safety  a  desirable 
width  is  12  feet,  while  10  feet  is  generally  safe, 
and  an  8-foot  roadbed  can  be  driven  over  if  the  inside 
bank  has  sufficient  batter,  so  that  vehicles  will  not 
be  crowded  off. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Spray  Pumps 
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CANTON  8INUI.B  FURROW  WHEEL 
PLOW. 


CANTON  DOUBLE  DISC 
PLOW, 


KENTUCKY  DISC  DRILLS. 
8-10-12  Foot. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE 

DISC  HARROWS. 
4-6-6  Foot. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG, 
TWO  FURROW. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICTCLE 
SULKT. 


CANTON  NEW  MODEL  ORCHARD 
CULTIVATOR. 


CANTON  FOUR  FURROW  GANG. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Description. 


CANTON  "U"  BAR  LEVER  HARROWS. 
%  In,  Square  Teeth.  Others  have  %  in. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO., 

ie>  cfe  18  DRumm  sx.      san  f^rancisco. 
FARfl  inPLEilENTS  AND  VEHICLES. 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULAR  HARROW. 

Our   Prices  arc 
Interesting. 


XHE    OLD  RELIABLE 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOWS. 

STEEL    AND  CHILLED 


FOR  . 


ORCHARD,  VINEYARD   AND  FIELD. 


Best  F*lov(u^s. 
Lovfue>st  Prices. 

WRITB  OR  CALL. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Field  and  llTTTin  Goods. 
Hog    Uf  IkHNettlDg. 
Fence,   f  f  Illy  Fencing. 

Catal  ogue  on  Application. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company, 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  MONTGOMERY  STS., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Total  Assets,  - 


$1,206,360  96 
$4  248,068.54 


INTEREST  PAID  ON  DEPOSITS,  subject  to  check,  at  the  rate  of  TWO 
PER  CENT  per  annum. 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS  at  the  rate  of  THREE  AND 
SIX-TENTHS  PER  CENT  per  annum. 

TRUSTS  EXECUTED.     We  are  authorized  to  act  as  the  GUARDIAN  OF 
ESTATES  and  the  EXECUTOR  OF  WILLS. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  RENTED  AT  $5  PER  ANNUM  a;nd  upwards. 
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EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

30r    CALIFORINIA  STREET, 

TELEPHONE,  MAIN  631.  S/\N  FfRrtNCISCO. 


J.  EPPINGER. 


H.  EPPINGER. 


B.  ETTLINGER. 


EPPINGER  &  CO., 

Grain,  Export  and  Commission 

Agents  Pacific  Coast  Warehouse  Co., 
Port  Costa. 


311  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Close  of  the  Dairy  School. 

To  THE  Editor: — As  you  have  taken 
so  much  interest  in  the  first  dairy 
school  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  you  may  like  to  hear  how  the 
course  closed,  for  it  indicates  the  cor- 
dial relations  between  the  teachers  and 
students  and  the  satisfaction  which  the 
latter  felt  over  their  experience  at 
Berkeley. 

The  closing  feature  was  a  banquet 
arranged  by  the  students  and  to  which 
the  instructors  were  invited.  Presi- 
dent Cocke  of  the  dairy  class  of  1901 
said  that  the  class  had  gathered  to- 
gether to  celebrate  an  event  of  much 
importance,  the  management  of  the 
dairy  course  and  its  effect  on  the  dairy 
interests  of  the  State.  There  no  longer 
remains  any  doubt  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  course  and  its  value  to  the 
future  of  the  dairy  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

After  enjoying  an  elegant  spread  the 
toastmaster  called  upon  Mr.  F.  H. 
Hunter,  who  spoke  to  the  toast,  "  Our 
Professors."  After  telling  a  few  sto- 
ries applicable  to  the  occasion,  he 
spoke  of  the  opportunity  they  had  en- 
joyed of  being  with  men  who,  like 
Roosevelt,  "teach  by  example."  He 
said  that  their  lives  were  a  constant 
inspiration,  and  that  the  professors 
manifested  a  kindly,  helpful,  cheerful 
spirit  of  encouragement  always.  In 
closing  he  said  :  "I  offer  our  tribute 
to  the  services  you  have  rendered  to 
us — thank  you  heartily  and  sincerely 
for  it  all,  and  say  God  bless  you  and 
three  cheers  for  you."  The  cheers  were 
given  again  and  again. 

Prof.  Anderson  responded  for  the 
professors  with  a  heart-to-heart  talk, 
commending  the  class  for  the  work 
done  and  saying  that  the  association  had 
been  equally  as  enjoyable  to  them  as  to 
the  students.  He  said  in  part :  "  You 
have  now  been  in  attendance  upon  the 
first  term  of  the  California  Dairy 
School.  You  have  seen  what  can  be 
done  with  our  present  equipment  and 
realize  fully  the  need  of  more  room  and 
more  and  better  equipment  if  the  work 
is  to  expand  as  it  should  and  as  the 
necessities  of  our  State  demand.  But 
I  would  not  have  your  mind  stop  with 
the  course  in  creamery  instruction  and 
its  needs.  I  would  like  you  to  take  a 
larger  view  of  the  work  that  a  well- 
equipped  college  of  agriculture  should 
seek  to  accomplish  if  it  is  to  do  its 
duty  by  the  farmers  of  the  State. 
There  should  not  only  be  a  dairy  course, 
but  a  herd  of  cattle  connected  there- 
with. This  herd  should  comprise  indi- 
viduals of  all  the  leading  breeds  of 
dairy  cattle,  upon  which  could  be  con- 
ducted experiments  in  feeding  and 
breeding.  Beef  cattle  should  likewise 
be  represented,  and  the  leading  breeds 
of  horses,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry. 
This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  a  well-equipped  department  of  ani- 
mal and  dairy  husbandry,  and  it  is  a 
goal  toward  which  every  lover  of  agri- 
cultural education  must  be  working. 
Such  an  ideal  realized  makes  it  possible 
for  every  student  to  study  the  leading 
breeds  of  live  stock  from  actual  speci- 
mens, kept  under  natural,  every-day 
conditions  and  during  the  period  of  his 
term  in  college,  whether  it  be  for  a 
short  or  a  long  term.  It  means  that  a 
farm  of  several  hundred  acres  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  It  means  that  much 
money  is  needed  to  furnish  land,  stock, 
buildings,  equipment  and  instruction. 
You  should  know  what  are  the  needs  of 
the  University  of  which  you  are  now 
members,  that  your  actions  may  be 
guided  in  right  directions." 

Professors  Wickson,  Jaffa  and  Ward 
followed  with  appropriate  and  happy 
remarks  along  the  same  line,  all  of 
which  were  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr.  McCorkill  then  spoke  to  the 
toast,  "The  Cheese  Vat,"  which  in- 
cluded the  instructor  in  that  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Hageman.  Mr.  McCorkill's 
remarks  regarding  the  vat  were  witty 
and,  as  to  the  instructor,  very  "pat." 
Instructor  Hageman  responded,  saying 
that  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  first 
class  of  the  first  dairy  school  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  started  at 


Madison,  Wis.  He  showed  the  influ- 
ence of  the  dairy  school,  using  the  Dan- 
ish butter  product  as  an  example, 
thanked  the  boys  for  their  courtesy, 
and  ended  with  a  happy  story. 

Mr.  Miller  next  spoke  to  the  toast, 
"The  Churn,"  in  a  pleasing  manner,  in- 
cluding the  instructor  in  that  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Severin  responded  very 
cleverly  with  apt  and  appropriate  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Stenhouse  then  spoke  of  the 
future  of  the  class.  His  remarks  were 
of  a  serio-comic  nature,  showing  great 
originality  and  foresight,  and  were 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

President  Cocke  then  spoke  flatter- 
ingly of  the  ladies  of  our  class,  com- 
mending them  for  the  courage  dis- 
played, and  hoped  there  would  be  many 
more  next  year,  as  it  was  an  occupa- 
tion much  more  suitable  to  women  than 
many  others  they  are  now  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Bingham  gave  a  toast,  "To  Our 
State,"  relating  his  experiences  while 
in  a  dream,  cleverly  bringing  in  sev- 
eral good  things  on  one  of  our  pro- 
fessors. 

Mr.  Payen  gave  a  laughable  descrip- 
tion of  the  unsanitary  dairy,  which 
provoked  great  merriment. 

Mr.  Wright,  a  former  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  a 
member  of  this  class,  gave  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  toast  on  "  Califor- 
nia for  the  Creamerymen."  He  went 
over  the  subject  thoroughly  in  a  few 
well-chosen  remarks,  giving  past  sta- 
tistics of  dairy  produce  in  the  State, 
called  attention  to  the  shortcomings  of 
the  different  creamery  products,  and 
pointed  out  just  where  improvements 
must  be  made.  He  also  demonstrated 
that  California  could  be  made  the 
greatest  dairy  State  in  the  Union,  and 
just  where  and  to  what  foreign  coun- 
tries we  can  look  for  our  markets. 

The  members  of  the  class  are  as 
follows : 


O.  L.  Cocke,  Pres. 
R.  Stenhouse,  Sec. 
C.  E.  Braddock. 
J.  A.  Chase. 
Mrs.  K.  Colburn. 
H.  Deetken. 

E.  Foletta. 
U.  Guydoux. 

F.  H.  Hunter. 
L.  E.  Jones. 
0.  E.  McCoy. 
J.  S  Orr. 

E.  V.  Payen. 
A.  Schwartz. 
J.  P.  Steele. 
H.  Vaygouney. 
W.  A.  Wright. 
E.  A.  Zhndner. 
H.  A.  Runyon. 

Berkeley,  Dec. 


H.  E.Bingham,  V.-P. 
M.  McCorkill,  Treas. 
J.  M.  Castro. 

H.  L.  Christensen. 
W.  C.  Cutler. 

J.  M.  Duflfy. 

R.  H.  Greenhalgh. 

L.  R.  Guill. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Inwall. 

C.  A.  Linebaugh. 

C.  O.  Miller. 
R.  T.  Parrish. 
A.  Rodoni. 

E.  M.  Smith. 

D.  Tweedie. 

I.  H.  Webster. 
C.  Zahner. 

C.  F.  Summey. 


15. 


Student. 


Who  wrote 
Macbeth?  The 
wise  woman  who 
got  into  some  lamp 
trouble  or  other. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
tlie  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macreth,  Pittsburgh. 


Don't  You  Want  To 

know  atiiiut  the  price  and  quality  of  Paire  Fi-nco? 

We  shoiil.i  he  pleased  to  tell  you.    Write  us. 

VHIK  WOVEN  H  IKK  KKXCECO.,  AIIUIAN,XICH. 


Money  in  Oil-Don' t  Buy  Stociis. 

Our  co-operative  plan  sate  and  good.  Every 
dollar  secured  by  U.  S.  Deeds.  Easy  Install- 
ments. Lart?e  Profits.  PLAN  FREE.  K.  UJSTA. 
CO.,  Woodland,  Calif. 


SUN 

Insurance  Office 

Of  LONDON. 
191  Years  in  Active  Business. 

Unlimited   Liability  of  Shareholders.       Oldest  and 
Wealthiest  Fire  Insurance  Co.  in  the  World. 


F'OUNDED    A.    D.  ITIO 


Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  Arizona,  California, 
Nevada,  Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

C.  A.  HENRY  &  CO., 

General  Agents  Pacific  Department, 
215  Sansome  Street,        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"  I  saved  $1.5.00  on  the  order  you  sent  me  last,  besides  receiving  better  and 
fresher  goods  than  I  obtain  here." — (Extract  from  one  of  our  letters.) 

We  believe  there  are  many  others  who  can  send  to  us  with  the  same  satis- 
factory results,  and  we  invite  a  comparison  of  prices  in  our  catalogue  with  local 
rates. 

We  guarantee  quality  of  our  goods,  safe  packing  and  delivery. 
Let  us  become  better  acquainted. 

We  have  complete  price  lists  for  the  asking.  Postal  card  insures  same  by 
return  mail. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE 

INo.  27  market  St.,  25  Dopetrt merits, 

San  F'randsco,  California,  U.  S>  A. 


yyVaohine^  VA/ork:s, 

183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facllltlea, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
F^Jrat  -  Class    machfno  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  oi 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps 

Deep  Weil  Pumps,  Power  Pampii,  Ktc  , 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work.. 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repa'rlne 


RR/\NCis  ©ynixH  &  CO., 

 ^MAWTIFACTUHKRS  OF  


aHiE?r^iaH^arSiml?lPP 


I=OR   TOXA/N   \A//\TER   W/OR  K.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ...      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup. 
plied  for  making  Pipe.    Kslimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


RELIABLE.  i 


Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.     ALL  SIZES. 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICB5. 


SSlo       K.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


^SO.°°  RANGE  F^OR  ^:25.°° 

TO  niTKODITCE  THE 

u/II  I  ADH  QTPPI  PANnP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKU  SI  EEL  KAl-MUC  j^^.  ^  ^^^^^         deliver  at  your 

depot  tree  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  1^5.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  ISO.OO.  It  has  six  8-tnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21!<  Inches  deep,  and  I5-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  KanKe  made.  WM.  U.  WILLAKU,  Mannfaotarer,  619  N.  Foartb  nt., 
8t.  Loals,  Ho.  Uept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  prlvllese  of  ezamlnatlon. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOIiSTElNS— winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
bntter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-old8, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BU1.L.8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

JERSETS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHABIS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporters.  Bstabllshed  1876. 

PETER  8AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


COCKERELS — BufE.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Klngsburtr.  Fresno  Co.,  Oal. 


"SNOW  WHITE"  GOBBLERS  for  sale  by  C.  A. 
Stowe,  330  N.  Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WILLIAm  NILE8  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands:  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  BREEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.    Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYd.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


OHAS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  breeds  the 
finest  pedigreed  Berkshlres.  Young  stock  (or  sale. 


THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRES.  I  have 
some  fine  boars  and  gilts  of  August  farrow. 
Prices  reasonable.  Dr.  R.  Caucli,  Carplnterla,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS.   C.  A.  StOwe,  330  N. 
Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  FOI.AND-CHINA  &  DCROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  « 
Co.,  Loi  Angeles,  Cal.   Bstabllshed  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MORPH  Y,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
ing yards.  Why  not  Improve  your  stock.  Mai.  f's  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulating,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Poulterers' Hand-Bnok  and  Guide.  Price  40c^ 
postpaid.         PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Oal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NO  SPAVINS; 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
4.5  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
now  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  tod.Ty.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Flemini;  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Vds.,  Cbicago. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RATFniTR    riTTWRTP  St  TA    318  California  st  ,  san  francisco. 
^tn.*-*- KfVi\f  uuiiiivii:;  OL  v<u<»        also  at  frbsno  and  los  angbles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


DAIRYMEN  ARE  DELIGHTED 

to  met t  those  w no  work  for  ua  Cow  keepers  :|K^  ays 
have  money.  We  start  you  in  buBlness.  You  make 
larpp  profits.  Kasy  work.  M'e  furnish  capital.  Send 
10  cents  for  full  line  of  samples  and  pai  ticulars.' 

DRAPER  PUBLISHINQ  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


PIQS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four -Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $75  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


B  LACKLEG I N  E" 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  Quite   Ready  for  Use. 

Tliis  is  in  the  form  of  a  cord  impregnated  with  the  vaccine.  Each 
dose  is  separate  and  applied  with  a  special  needle.  The  dose  is  hitched 
on  to  a  notch  in  the  needle  and  then  inserted  under  the  skin  at  the 
shoulder.  The  needle  is  provided  with  a  detachable  handle.  Vaccina- 
tion with  "Blaoklejrine"  is  as  rapid  and  easy  as  taking  a  stitch.  There  is 
no  dissolving,  or  mix-ing,  or  filtering  a  powder;  no  injecting  or  trouble  in 
measuring  doses;  no  expensive  syringe  outfit. 


BLACKLEQINE  OTITJ'IT.  SHOWING  NEEDLT!  IN.SERTED  IN  HANDLE  AND 
DOSE  OF  V.\CCINE  ATTACHED   READY  FOR  VACCINATING. 

Prices:  "Single  Blacklegine"  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (ten 
doses),  $1.50;  No.  2  (twenty  doses),  $2.50;  No.  3  (fifty  doses),  $6.00. 
"Double  Blacklegine"  (for  choice  stock)  (first  lymph  and  second  lymph, 
applied  at  an  interval  of  eight  days),  $2.00  per  packet  of  ten  double 
doses.    Blacklegine  Outfit  (handle  and  two  needles),  50  cents. 

Pi^STEUR  vacchsth;  coiyDPi^:N"Y, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


DIR.ECTIONS  FOR^ 

SVCCESSFVL  OUVE  PlCKLW^  I 


PLACB  eUrea  Im  i^ttoa  oompoMd,  t  m.  M  SmI 
Lye  to  OD«  galloa  wstar.    Kapm  cm*  m  twiM  !• 

plaoe  lr>  MlntiaB  witk  t>«sk  mmUi.    Ckaan  vmtar  twto* 

daUy  DBtil,  jaagHi  bj  UsM,  l7«  la  TfmonA  tNa 
oirTe& 

BsyUee  vmMr  wtUi  brla*  oompoaed  ot  i  ox.  nil  to  1 
f»l-  w»t«r,  for  tm9  dmya.  Put  1b  brls*  at  »  ox  talt  to 
callon  wmtOT  tor  7  A»jx  Putin  brine  10 ox.  ultto  r*U«n  wator  tor 
Udaya.  Hwaiy  pot  tha  oHtcs  Into  brUa  of  U  ox.  sxlt  U  nllao 
watar. 

V  o"**^  odonasa,  taalelaxa.    Wblta  or  earth- 

eBwxr«  raoammaiHlaC  Woodan  roeeptxoles  sexkled  In  boUlBc  watar 
and  B*da  will  da  Uaa  xmall  eaalca,  6  to  lOrallona  prarerred.  Vat  or 
eaak  abonld  hxro  nwrabla  woodan  eraUoK  1  or  2  Inobearrom  bottom- 
a  aloaa  tiUat  woodan  ooTer  aad  thick  oloU  crer  all  If  ollvva  ara 
soft  at  trxt,  oaa  brlna  Immadlateij  after  lya  Initaad  of  traab  water 
BemoTa  aay  allma  or  acum. 


YOU  ANUST  USE 

RED-5EAbLYE 


EMERY'S  BEEF.  BLOOD  &  BONE 

 F=^OR    Pr^iii  nri^v 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  If  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  •'  B.  B.  &  B."  Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHL.ANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  ¥OI.O  8T8.,  BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RA.NCH,  SAR  ARSELMO,  HARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Eeery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  (he  Greatest  Saslern  Breeders. 

Iisrgre  Namber  of  Officially  Tested  CowB,    Ball  Calves  from  Great  Prodnclag  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  otheriyear,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  addtn?  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.        SESSIONS  &  CO.,  11?  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


Fruit. 


Its  quality  influences 
the  selling  price. 
Profitable  fruit 
growing  insured  oiily 
when  enough  actual 


Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quanlily  nor 
good  qualily  possible 
without  Potash. 


Write  for  our  free  books 
giving  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  VlfORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City, 


Senim  Pad 

SHORT  LINE 

 PROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 

Perfectly  Condncted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
Hew  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


E.  0.  Mccormick. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAlf, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  SWJEDEIN. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 

Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL,  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

iSLFresno  Scraper. 


3H— 4— S  Foot. 


HUmBOLDX 

JOSEPH  MAKZEN, 


stock:  R/\Ryv\, 

FBOPRIETCK. 


Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Youns    Stock    for    Sale.  LO\/ELOCK..  MB\/AOn. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Head  of  a  Dich. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  the  head  flume  of  the  old  Amador  canal 
where  it  takes  the  water  out  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Mokelumne  river  in 
Amador  Co.,  Cal.  The  Amador  canal  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  of  the 
old  California  mountain  ditches  originally  built  for  placer  mining  which  have 
survived  the  closing  down  of  the  hydraulic  mines.  Nevada,  Placer,  Sierra, 
Butte  and  Plumas  counties  particularly  have  hundreds  of  miles  of  abandoned 
ditches  and  broken-down  flumes — disappearing  monuments  of  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  intense  mining  activities  that  the  modern  world  has  known — and  yet 
in  many  cases  renewing  their  youth  as  irrigating  ditches. 

Most  of  these  old  hydraulic  construction  works  in  the  localities  where  most 
evidence  to  the  eye — the  region  of  the  mines — were  ditches  excavated  on  high 


Head  of  Amador  Canal,  South  Fork  of  Tuolumne  River,  Cal. 


mountain  slopes,  close  to  the  summits,  or  on  top  of  the  broad,  flat  summits  them- 
selves. There  was  little  attempt  at  fancy  construction,  just  sufficient  work 
being  done  to  get  the  service.  Wherever  practicable,  the  water  itself  was 
made  to  cut  its  own  channel.  The  flume  constructions  were  generally  most 
prominent  at  the  heads  of  the  lines,  at  the  bottoms  of  the  mountain  canyons. 
Here  there  is  no  earth  or  easily  excavated  rock,  and  the  slopes  are  so  pre- 
cipitous that  it  is  difficult  even  to  find  footing  for  the  flumes.  In  some  places 
these  have  been  built  on  iron  brackets  set  into  the  face  of  vertical  cliffs.  There 
has  been  at  least  one  instance  in  which  they  were  suspended  by  ropes.  There 
is  an  occasional  instance  of  a  half  tunnel  being  blasted  out  of  a  rocky  face  to 
make  a  flume  footing. 

The  condition  depicted  in  the  illustration  ia  not  uncommon — the  canyon  at 
the  head,  where  the  water  is  taken  into  the  flume  boxes,  so  narrow  that  there 
was  not  space  for  the  water  flow  in  the  stream  and  the  line  of  boxes.  In  this 
instance  this  particular  difficulty  is  partly  got  around  by  making  the  head 
boxes  much  smaller  than  the  main  line  and  giving  them  considerably  more 
grade.  The  loss  of  grade  was  of  no  consequence.  The  saving  of  flume  con- 
struction made  by  it  more  than  compensated.  The  small  boxes  carried  a  small 
cross  section  of  water  at  high  velocity,  the  quantity  of  flow  being  sufficient  to 
fill  a  large  ditch  when  the  canyon  widened  out. 


The  Anglo -California  Bank,  Limited. 

Capital  Stock  Authorized       -       -  $6,000,000 
Paid  Up      -       -       $1,500,000  Surplus,       -       -  $700,000 

Remainder  Subject  to  CaU. 
London  Office:      ....      jfo,  3  Angel  Court. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:       -       -       COR.  SANSOME  AND  PINE 

New  Vork  Onice:    Cor.  Broad  St.  and  Exchange  Place. 

Managers  in  San  Francisco,   I.  STEINHART,   P.  N.  LILIENTHAl. 

Bills  of  Exchange,  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit  issued,  Collections  made  and  Stocks, 
Bonds  and  Bullion  bought  and  sold  on  most  favorable  terms. 


THE   DELAVAL  COMPANY 

acknowledge  that  they 

Have  Been  Lying  About  Paris  Separator  Awards. 


One  of  their  latest  advertisements  is  headed 

^'MORE  LYING  AS  TO  PARIS  SEPARATOR  AWARDS," 

which  is  one  of  the  most  truthful  statements  they  have  made  lately,  as  we  believe  the 
readers  will  acknowledge  if  they  try  to  reconcile  some  of  their  statements  in  the  ad- 
vertisement referred  to  with  some  of  their  previous  advertisements. 

In  the  advertisement  headed  "More  Lying  as  to  Paris  Separator  Awards"  they 
publish  what  purport  to  be  three  "  official "  statements,  dated  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
A  careful  perusal  of  these  will  show  that  they  are  what  the  courts  call  secondary  evi- 
dence and  never  accepted  by  any  court  if  there  is  primary  evidence.  The  Paris  Ex- 
position was  not  held  in  Sweden. 

Two  weeks  ago  they  advertised  as  follows: 

"At  the  Paris  Exposition  the  DeLaval  machines  received  the  Grand 
Prize,  or  highest  award,  *  *  »  being  entered  and  receiving  such 
award  in  the  name  of  'Societe  Anonyme  Separator,'  which  is  the  French 
translation  of  '  Separator  Corporate  Company,'  the  name  of  the  DeLaval 
European  organization." 

Notice  by  this  advertisement  they  claimed  "Societe  Anonyme  Separator"  to 
bo  their  European  organization,  thus  acknowledging  that  no  award  was  given  to 
Aktiebolaget  Separator. 

But  when  we  proved  that  "Societe  Anonyme  Separator"  exhibited  a  Butter 
Radiator  or  Butter  Extractor,  and  not  a  Cream  Separator,  they  lose  their  tempers 
again  and  accuse  us  of  "lying  and  misrepresentation  "  and  advertise  the  three  state- 
ments referred  to  above  in  their  efforts  to  prove  that  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator 
did  get  an  award  at  Paris  and  claim  it  as  their  European  organization. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  dates  of  these  statements,  viz.:  December  5,  1900; 
April  2,  1901,  and  April  17,  1901,  then  ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  in 
the  last  of  November,  1901,  that  they  advertised  that  the  award  they  claim  was  given 
to  "  Societe  Anonyme  Separator."  From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  pay  no  at- 
tention to  facts  or  their  previous  attempts  when  caught  in  a  trap. 

Being  cornered  on  one  claim,  they  abandon  it  and  claim  another;  cornered  again, 
they  go  back  to  their  first  abandoned  claim.  Wo  recommend  our  "  would-be  "  com- 
petitors "  to  try  once  more. 

An  expert  remarks  that  the  DeLaval  Company  will  have  to  "  eat  hair  "  in  order 
to  make  their  statements  hang  together. 

We  still  say  that  the  official  list  of  awards  distributed  at  Paris  did  not  contain 
an  award  to  the  DeLaval  Separator  Company  or  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator. 

To  be  continued  in  our  next. 

The  United  States  Separator  still  leads  the  world.  To-day  It 
has  no  equal. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FRUIT    PICKING  BASKET 


WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME. 


PRICE,  $1.25  EACH;  THREE  FOR  $3.25. 


For  8al«-  by  the  LUOMI8  FBDIT  COMPANY,  LOOMIS,  PLACER  CO.,  CAL. 


Telephone,  RED  531.  P.  O.  I30X  2160. 

J.    JZENXNER    &  CO., 
General  Commission  AAerohants, 

Wholesale  Dealers  In  GREEN  AND  UKIEn  FHIIITS,  POTATOE9,  ONIONS,  DEANS, 
WOOL,  UUTTKR,  EGUS,  ETC. 

Tl  TDK'PV^  WAlSITPn    POIJLTRY  and  game  a  specialty. 

1   UiV*^*-''*^     yy  1   CtLJ*  CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

N.  E.  CORNER  WASHINGTON  AND  FRONT  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WHEELS 

•-FARM  WAGONS 

ny  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.   liiiliH  to  fit  any  axh*. 
No  blarkHmith'A  biliN  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  Tf  Fit  your  old  wagoD 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  cataloRiie 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Addremi 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Quincy.  Ill 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

 FOR  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wa^on  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 


San  Francisco. 


Sacramento. 


Los  Angeles. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BBANS,  P0TAT0B9.  QRAIN.  DRIED  FRUITS. 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PKUITS. 
Or  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CI.AT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Best  f.irm  and  field  harness,  I'sed  and  endorsed  by 
thousands.  Alorc  than  s.i\'es  its  cost  every  season. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.   Write  to-day. 

B.  F.  BAKEB  CO.,  215  Main  St.,  Bamt  Hills,  N.  V  . 


4 


MONARCH. 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOK.ER    <&  CO., 
16  and  18  I)  rum  HI  Street,  San  FranoUoo. 
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$1000 

A  GOVERNMENT  BOND 

Guarantees  the  invested  principal,  but.  so  far  as 
earning  power  is  concerned,  the  money  might 
almost  as  well  be  idle.  Government  bonds  are 
well  suited  to  the  cold-blooded  ultra  conservative 
class,  out  have  little  attraction  for  the  ambitious, 
energetic,  far-seeing  man  in  whose  veins  runs  the 
rich  red  blood  to  which  this  land  of  ours  owes  its 

FOR 

proud  position  at  the  head  of  nations.  Such  a 
man  will  back  his  judgement  with  a  nominal  sum, 
in  the  belief  that  the  value  of  his  purchase  will 
rapidly  be  enhanced.  It  is  this  progressive,  wide- 
awake class  that  are  buying  MONTFZUMA. 
shares  to-day,  while  a  block  of  lOOO  may  be  had  for 
$29U. 


$290 


WASH  I  NOTION'S 
/WIINERAL  WEALTH, 

Consisting  of  COPPER,  GOLD,  SILVER  and  COAL,  is  just  being  uncovered.  The  men  who 
have  most  carefully  investigated  the  resources  of  the  State  appreciate  the  many  advantages  it 
offers  to  investors,  and  place  their  money  in  the  large  enterprises  of  Washington  in  full  confidence 
of  profitable  return.  Under  the  stimulus  of  a  great  influx  of  money,  coupled  with  the  native 
energy  of  its  people,  and  the  harmony  in  which  they  work,  the  development  of  the  State  will  be 
tremendous,  and  they  who  contribute  to  this  development  will  share  its  resultant  J)rofits. 


yyiade  In  t1n&s&  at  any  time. 
mORE    mONEY  if  bought  now. 


Montezuma  Mining  Company 

OF  WASHINGTON. 

COF»F»ER,  COAL,  COKE. 

The  Montezuma  Mining  Company  is  a  lusty  yearling.  Its 
first  issue  of  stock  was  put  on  the  market  in  December,  1900; 
first  quarterly  dividends  paid  October  31,  1931;  second  paya- 
ble January  31,  1902;  regular  dividends  in  larger  amount  will 
be  paid  thereafter  from  coal  and  coke  alone,  for  which  the  de- 
mand far  exceeds  the  supply.  Dividends  already  equal  7  per 
cent  on  average  cost  of  shares  for  past  year. 

—  SAFE  INVESTMENT  — 

The  company  is  capitalized  at  $10,000,000,  of  which  $8  000,000 
is  treasury  stock,  non-assessable,  and  carries  no  personal 
liability.  Big  copper  properties  in  Tahoma  and  Carbon  River 
districts,  only  fifty  miles  from  the  sea;  200  acres  coking  coal 
lands,  eight-foot  vein  blacksmithing  coal  (better  than  Cum- 
berland); ISUmen  employed;  Montezuma  postofflce  estab- 
lished; bunkers,  railway  and  company's  store  built.  The 
only  copper  company  operating  coal  mines  and  coking  ovens 
—a  combination  ihat  reduces  operating  expenses  to  the  low- 
est notch.  Montezuma  shares  are  purely  investment;  sold 
on  a  guarantee ;  a  big,  strong,  safe  company.  Some  of  our 
clients  have  sold  their  holdings  of  these  shares  at  a  protlt  of 
100  to  4C0  per  cent,  but  the  greater  number  wisely  hold  on. 
Shares  going  to  par  in  the  next  twelve  months.  Read  the 
opinions  of  the  shareholders  who  have  visited  the  mines. 
Par  vales  $1.00;  offered  at  29c  cash  or  32c  on  installments; 
advancing  monthly.  Write  for  printed  matter.  See  ore.  coal 
and  coke  at  our  office. 


Copper  King  Mining  Syndicate 

OF  WASHINGTON. 

e>5     COPPER  CLAimS. 

The  Copper  King  Mining  Syndicate  was  incorporated  Sep- 
tember 14,  1901,  under  the  laws  of  Washington,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000,000,  of  which  $7,000,000  is  treasury  stock  for  de- 
velopment purposes.  It  has  sixty-five  claims  in  the  Carbon 
River  district.  In  Washington,  north  of  and  near  Mount 
Kanier.  The  mines  of  the  district  are  rich,  assays  showing 
116  to  $200  in  copper  and  gold,  80  per  cent  of  the  values  being 
in  copper. 

-  HONEST  SPECULATION  - 

The  company  is  negotiating  for  coal  lands,  with  excellent 
prospects  of  securing  a  valuable  tract.  Copper  is  the  main 
reliance  of  the  company  for  profits,  and  development  work  is 
going  briskly  forward  during  the  winter.  Machinery  is  to  be 
installed  early  in  the  spring.  Engineer's  report  says:  "The 
company  plans  to  make  its  mines  productive  the  Brst  year." 
Prices  will  be  substantially  advanced  afier  the  first  issue  of 
shares  is  placed.  At  the  price  they  offer  honest  speculation, 
to  say  the  least,  with  ihe  chances  strongly  la  favor  of  their 
becoming,  with  early  development  of  the  district,  a  profitable 
holding  to  the  buyer  who  is  not  impatient  for  early  retures. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  block  of  these  shares  for  a  hand- 
some profit,  which  they  will  most  surely  yield.  Par  value  of 
shares  $1.00;  first  issue  offered  for  quick  subscription  at  8o 
cash  or  6c  on  installments.  Ask  for  prospectus  and  maps. 
Ore  at  our  office. 


*'  XI/VVE    /\IND    TIDE    \A//\IX   ROR   INO  7V\/\IN." 


THE  AMERICAN  GUARANTY  &  TRUST  CO., 

SELLING  MGEINTS, 

32Q    TWontgomory   St.,   San    F'ranclsco,  Oal. 


Educational. 


Get  ei  Job. 

Get  a  good  job  while  you  are  at  it. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  only 

A  DOLLAR  A  DAY. 

Just  as  well  earn  two.  three,  four,  five  or 
m<  re  dollars.  We  can  show  you  the  way 
to  largrely  increase  your  eHruinK  power, 

and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  your  life.  Your 
years  are  few;  make  the  most  of  them.  We 
educate  you  by  mail  at  small  expense,  and 
having  done  that  will  'get  the  job"  foryoti 
if  you  can't  get  one  yourself.  Writ-  to  ua 
to-day.  no  matter  wh-re  .vou  live.  We  are 
helping  thousands  of  people  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  we  will  he  p  .vou.  Address, 

The  Pacific  School  of  Correspondence, 
328  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College^ 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  tbe  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Bnslnega 
Kiperience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  ■  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION, 
will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAR  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


SPECIALISTS  'Jbe  Choicest  Body  of  Reclaimed  Marsli  Land-- 


SHORTHAND  a'^*  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL -MILLBR  COLLEaB, 
855  Market  Street  t*aa  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

yV\f\IL  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Ual. 

Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


■A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R.  L.  DURHAM, 

President. 


Write  lor  new  illustrated  60-pag;e 
Catalogue,  Free. 


itVAftAAX/TI  T  tJTTV  I''47  acres  subs  tan- 
Jp<  vUU  WILJLXjU  I  tlally  Improved;  farm- 
ing implements  Included.  An  exceptional  opportu- 
nity for  grain  and  stoclt  raising.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  H.  H.  MIHER,  Le  Grand,  California. 


_  3«5<50 
Acres. 

No  waste  soil.    2800  acres  under  cultivation;  remaindei  being  cultivated. 
Net  rental  So  to  $7  per  acre.    One  and  one-half  hours  from  San  P^-ancisco 
!  by  rail  or  water.    For  sale  as  a  whole  on  easy  terras.    A  long  lease  might 
j  be  given  to  desirable  parties.  mcAREE  BROTHERS, 

I  108    yviontgfomery    St..    San  I=''ranclsco. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  SONNTAG, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 
AGENTS, 

624  Market  Street,  opposite  F<>Iace  Hotel, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Have  FARMS,  DAIRY,  ORCHARD  AND  STOCK 
RANCHES  AND  CITY  PROPERTY 

FOR    SALE    AND  EXCHANGE. 

Farms  to  Rent    Loans  Negotiatrd    Rents  Col- 
lected and  Large  Tracts  Subdivided,  and  a 
General  commission  Busin<ss  Done. 

Send  for  Our  LateH  Catalogue. 

HALB  TRAOT  SDBDIVIHION.  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Tracts  from  10  acres  up,  in  price  from  $3D  per  acre 

to$iOO;  iVt  miles  from  Mt.  View,  Santa  Clara  Co. 
Also  highly  improved  farms  in  Napa,  Sonoma, 
Alameda  and  other  counties  on  easy  payments. 

Bovee,  Toy  &  Sonntag,  624  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Just  like  You. 

If  you  wanted  a  never  fuilint?  well  of 
^rood,  imre  water,  wouldn't  yon  have  one 
drilled  lartre  eiiou^rh  and  deep  eiiouirh  to 
taj)  a  stroiijjstreant  of  livlnffwater?  Well, 
ottuT  people  think  as  you  do.  They  are 
just  like  you  in  this  respect.  This  fact 
affords  a  fiTie  business  opportunity.  Buy 

h-&3     Drilling  Machines 

and  make  such  wells  Tor 
yourself  and  otners.  Tlieio 
I  is  more  money  in  it  than  any 
i,usines8  you  c-an  Ket  into  for 
tbe  capitalinvested.  We  make  tlie  most  complete  lino 
of  well  drillini;  maciiinery  and  supplies  in  the  country. 
Send  at  once  for  lartre  illustrated  catalogue — free. 

Star  Drilling  IWachine  Co.,  Alcron,  Ohio. 

Scbool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mecbaaical,  Electrical 
and  UlDlDg  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Ball, 

SAR  FRANCIBCO,  OAIi. 

Op«n  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAK  DER  ITAILLKll,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnation 
i  Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
I  assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F^.  C  LUSIC, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 
Send  for  list.   D.  J.  WEST,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Beet  Molasses  and  Sawdust  as  Stock  Feed. 

The  development  of  our  infant  beet 
sugar  industry  (with  its  thirty  factories 
that  produced  371,000  tons  of  sugar 
last  year,  valued  at  nearly  $8,000,000) 
raises  the  question  as  to  the  best  means 
of  utilizing  the  residue  of  the  beets, 
which,  in  the  European  factories,  is 
called  "melasse."  In  the  last  decade, 
commencing  with  August,  1890,  the 
world's  production  of  cane  sugar  was 
2,850,000  tons,  against  5,950,000  tons  of 
beet  sugar.  In  the  European  factories, 
sugar  to  the  extent  of  12%  to  13%  of 
the  weight  is  extracted  from  the  beets. 
Much  of  the  melasse  is  converted  into 
alcohol,  while  another  method  of  using 
it  is  as  an  ingredient  of  animal  food, 
especially  in  the  so-called  "  Torfme- 
lassefutter,"  or  peat  and  melasse 
mixed.  The  residue  of  the  beets  is  said 
to  contain  about  50%  of  uncrystallized 
raw  sugar.  The'  European  demand  for 
this  class  of  animal  food  exceeds  75,000 
tons  yearly. 

Mr.  Adolph  L.  Frankenthal,  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Berne,  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
teresting letter  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, says  that  at  the  patent  ofiRce  in 
Berlin  an  application  is  pending  which 
provides  for  the  utilization  of  sawdust 
in  combination  with  melasse  as  a  food 
for  animals.  This  may  savor  of  the  tale 
of  the  farmer  who  applied  green  gog- 
gles to  his  horse  and  fed  him  on  saw- 
dust, with  the  well  known  result;  yet 
the  analytical  table  of  nutritious  matter 
contained  in  wood  that  is  appended  to 
the  patent  application  is  remarkable, 
when  comdared  with  that  of  straw. 
Chopped  straw  is  used  in  Europe  in 
considerable  quantities  to  feed  to  ani- 
mals in  mixtures,  and,  according  to  the 
analysis,  prepared  sawdust  would  be 
more  nourishing  than  straw.  The  in- 
ventor claims  that  the  observation  has 
frequently  been  made  that  animals  have 
a  decided  liking  for  young  shoots  and 
roots  of  shrubs,  as  well  as  the  stems  of 
indian-corn  and  sunflower  stalks,  all  of 
which  are  easily  digested.  Experi- 
ments of  long  standing  have  proven 
that  the  nutriment  contained  in  the 
shoots  remains  the  same  after  they  be- 
come wood.  When  certain  chemicals — 
salt  and  calcareous  water — are  added 
to  sawdust  or  ground  corn  cobs  and 
stalks  that  have  undergone  a  certain 
fermenting  process,  the  resultant 
product  is  a  food  for  animals  that  is 
easily  assimilated  and  digested,  and  is 
liked  by  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  pigs. 
The  valuable  properties  of  this  pre- 
pared food  are  based  upon  the  nutri- 
tious matter  contained  in  the  wood 
(which  is  set  free  by  the  fermenting 
process),  mixed  with  a  large  percentage 
of  melasse.  The  following  table  gives  the 
percentage  of  nutritious  matter  con- 
tained in  wood  sawdust,  as  compared 
with  straw: 

Birch. 
Description.  % 
Albumen . . .  7.08 
Nitrogen. ...48  58 

Fattv   4.58 

Wood  fiber. 32. 25 
Beech. 
/o 

Albumen ...  6.2 
Nitrogen. .  .47.59 

Patty   2.57 

Wood  fiber. 30. 33 

The  nutritious  matter  in  stems  of 
indian-corn  and  sunflower  stalks,  if 
prepared,  is  proportionately  larger. 
It  is  evident  that  a  very  cheap  cattle 
food  can  be  prepared  in  this  manner,  to 
which  may  be  added  potato  peelings, 
husks  and  shells  of  grains,  and  from 
70%  to  80%  of  melasse,  which  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  prepared  sawdust. 
The  aforementioned  ''Torfmelasse"  con- 
tains but  from  20%  to  25%  of  melasse. 
The  nourishing  qualities  of  melasse  for 
animals  have  been  known  to  agriculture, 
but  on  account  of  its  slimy  condition  it 
could  not  be  properly  utilized. 

Baker  &  Hamilton  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  have  issued  a  trade  catalogue,  the 
fifteenth  annual,  descriptive  of  the  Peer- 
less boiler  and  engine.  The  large  number 
of  sizes  and  types  adapted  to  special  uses 
which  this  firm  manufacture  are  exhaust- 
ively described  and  illustrated  in  this  cat- 
alogue, which  will  be  mailed  on  applica- 
tion to  them. 


Poplar. 

Alder. 

Acacia. 

A) 

8.46 

7.67 

7.65 

45.81 

47.76 

46.68 

3.97 

3.16 

2  8 

38  71 

32  93 

32.59 

Pine.  Walnut. 

Straw. 

A) 

/o 

/a 

8.23 

1  41 

3.8 

40.33 

37  59 

36.4 

5  19 

1.68 

1.3 

39.27 

58.11 

39.7 

Sharpies  ''Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

Official  Report  of  State  Authorltles.f" 

University  of  Wisconsin— «30  lbs  | 
per  hour;  test  skim  milk..  ,01 1 
Conn.  A(cr.  CoUeKe— 927  lbs  per  I 

hour;  test  skim  milk  OS  I 

Ohio  Slate  Unlversltv— "Doing  I 
I    (rood  work"te8t  skim  milk, 02I 
Univ.  of  Tenn,— -'Verv  satlsfao-  f 

toryi"  test  skim  milk  trace  I 

N.  H.  Apr.  Collepe— "The  bovs  1 
like  Iti"  test  8klm  milk. .,61 ' 
I  Hatch  Experiment  Station,  Mass.— «92  lbs  / 

per  hour;  test  skim  milk  02 

'  Kansas  State  AeT.College—6601be  per  hour; 

test  skim  milk  ,03  1 

Pennsylvania  Aer.ColleRe— "Did  very  good 

work,   it  skims  very  clean." 
University  of  Nebraska— "Runs  very  light 
Doing  good  work." 
I  Tuskegee.  Ala..  Industrial  Inst.— "The  thor. 
1    ougbness  of  skimming  is  remarkable. 
SHARPIES  CO..         P.  M.  SHARPIES, 

Chicago,  lilt.    West  Chtstir.  Pi. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

San  Francisco  Savin§:s  Uflion. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNIO^,  632  Cali- 
fornia street,  corner  Webb.— For  the  half  year 
ending  with  the  31st  of  December,  1901,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  three 
and  forty-two  one-hundred ths  {3  42-100)  per  cent  on 
term  deposits  and  three  (3)  per  cent  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Thursday,  January  i,  1902. 

LOVELL  WHITE, 
Cashier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

German  Savings  and  Loan 
Society. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCI- 
ETY, 526  California  Street.— For  the  half  year 
ending  with  December  31st,  I90I,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  (3)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Thursday,  January  2,  1902. 

GEORGE  TOURNY, 
Secretary. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST 
Company,  corner  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 
—For  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1901, 
dividends  hiive  been  declared  on  Deposits  in  the 
Savings  Department  of  this  Company,  :is  follows: 
On  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-lU  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate 
of  3  rer  cent  per  annum,  tree  of  taxes,  and  payable 
on  and  after  Thursday,  January  2,  1902  Dividends 
uncalled  for  are  added  to  the  principal  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  the  principal  from 
and  after  January  I,  1902. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PROPERTY 

(no  matter  where).  Exchange  If  preferred.  Great 
demand  for  our  Coast  Lands.  We  offer  many  Al 
bargains  PLAN  FREE.  K.  GKT A  CO  ,  Wood- 
land, Calif. 


Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  in  the  State.   Grafting  wood  in  quantities  at 
5c  per  foot.   Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Balldln? ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BITTER  ALMONDS. 

Clioice  Bitter  Almond  Seed  for  Sale,  to  Bad 
Peach,  Prane,  Plum  and  Almond. 

GOFHEK  PROOF.     PRICE  5c.  per  lb.,  f  o.  b. 
ADDRESS  W.  F.  PEARCE, 

BRENTWOOD,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO  ,  CAL 


LOGANBERRIES. 

If  you  want  the  best  plants  grown 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to 

Rural  Box  61.  W.  J.  EMBREE, 

EL  MONTE,  LOS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAL. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

I  am  offering  my  fine  stock  of  trees  at  prices 
much  lower  than  other  dealers.  Write  me  at  once 
and  find  out.  Trees  guaranteed  the  finest  and 
healthiest  grown. 

D.  H.  JENKINS,  1498  C  St.,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

APPLE  AND  BARTLETT  PEAR 

One  year  old,  5  to  7  feet,  grown  on 
whole  roots.    NO  FINER  STOCK. 

Loganberry  and  Himalaya  Giant  Blackberry 
One-year  old  vines  and  rooted  tips. 

R.  P.  BACHUS,  LAKEPORT,  CALIPORMA. 


Commercial      '  ■  ^  ■    »  M  1 
ORCHARD      1    IV  I—^^^. 

We  have  all  the  well  tested  and  tried  varieties 
in  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines,  also  many  new  sorts  of 
merit,  Including  Smyrna  Figs,  Grafted  Walnuts, 
Improved  Japanese  Persimmons  and  Loquats, 
Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants, 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

D.  H.  LENOX,  Norseryman, 

520-526  South  Spring  iX..,     Los  Angeles,  CaL 


TREES 


F^rult  

Ornamental . 
Evergreen 

Shade  

and  PLOWERINQ  SHRUBS. 
Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monterey  Pine, 

transplanted  in  boxes 
A  new  Apple  Tree— tbe  Danlah  Gravensteln, 

specially  adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W.  A.  REINHOLDT,         PBTALUHA,  OAL. 


GOOD  ROOTS  I 


m     K.  E 

REES 
GROVA/! 


FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES 

Produce  the  best  rooted  trees 
in  the  State. 


WRITE   FOR    PRICE  LIST. 

T.  J.  TRUE,    -    Forestville,  Cal. 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

 OF  

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
PLUMS,    PRUNES,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root. 

MY  STOCK  IS  EXTRA  FINE. 

Send    for  F»rlces! 

J.  T.  BOGUE.     -     MARYSVILLE.  CAL 


SEEDS 


Knolvn  and  solvn 
Ivhereher  good  crops 
are  grolvn. 

Sold  everywhere. 

igo2  Annual  Ih'/iE. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit, 
Mich. 


OREGON  y^UR5ERy(0> 

^Sal£m  ^(-^^r-  Oregon 


50  000  Apricot  on  apricot  root 
in  our  nurseries  at  Santa  Paula, 
California. 

Immense  stocks  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  peach  and  apricot  In  our 
Salem,  Oregon,  nurseries- 
Oranges  and  lemons  In  our 
nurseries  at  Santa  Paula,  Los 
Angeles  and  Pomona.  California. 

Our  trees  are  celebrated  for 
their  perfect  system  of  roots 
The  best  rooted  trees  In  the 
world.  Buy  the  best  trees— our 
trees;  they  are  cheapest  in  the 
end 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  free 
If  you  mention  this  paper. 

CALIFORNIA  HEADQARTtRS 

SACRA^VtnTO,  CALIF. 


TRIUMPH  and 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERTA— SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

JAFAHESE  FERSIHHORS. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  . 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co,; 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

S     DO  IT^ 
%  NOW. 

Send  right  awiiy  for 
NKW  CAXALUUUK 

lU8t  Off  the  press  and  the 
best  I've  ever  seen:  iii 
pares  and  high  art  cover. 
Shows  more  and  tells  more 
about  successful  ultras 
Tree  planting  than  any 
slxlliir  book. 
Describes  different  s  jrts: 
51  tells  where  to  plant  and 
why;  shows  best  methcds 
of  pl.'inilug  and  caring  for 
each  variety. 

sent  FRUHI  if  50U  men- 
tion this  paper. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE.  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

San  Dlmaa,  California. 

(THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  FUTURE.) 

TILTON 

APRICOT. 

Vigorous  Grower.  Large.  Fine 
Flavor  and  Color.    Sure  Bearer. 

 GROWN  AND  FOR  SALE  BF  

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW,  Hanford,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCLLARS. 

NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 

Summer.  Autumn.  Winter 

Marjorle  Hay  Hay's  MldBeason  General  Carrlngton 
Ollma.x  Mona  Hay  ICUffs  Seedling 

Sharp  8  Early  John  Sharp  Sharp's  L:ite  Red 

Lord  Wolseley     Sharp's  Nonsuch 
WlUle  Sharp  Taupake 
Carlton 

These  varieties  are  all  onad:  equal  to  Blbston 
Pippin.  Gravensteln,  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  well- 
known  kinds.  They  are  not  "  seedlings.  "  but 
grafted  trees  on  Northern  Spy  stocks,  and  perfectly 
blight  proof.   Prompt  orders  necessary. 

Price  $1.00  per  tree.    The  set  for  110.00.    Scions  50 
cimts  a  foot  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 
DiKtrlbuting  .A grants:  Address  Dept.  B. 

J.  \A/.  Vl/RBNN  00.,  L^td. 
Slii-Sn-SIQ  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


/v\/\m/v\oxH[ 

BLACKBERRY. 

PROLIFIC.    POPULAR.  PROFITABLE. 

OKIGINATKU  HKKE. 

Produced  $400  worth  of  fruit  on  \  acre  (Emerson 

Tract)  In  1901.  Plants  ready  Feb.  Ist. 
Rooted  Tips,  12  ror  $1;  100  tor  $6;  1000  for  $50. 

By  Freight  or  Express. 

YORK  IMPERIAL 

AF»F»LE  TREES. 

4  to  6  ft.  $12  per  100. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  Santa  Cruz 

HENRY  SHAW,  320  River  Street, 

SANTA  CRUZ.  CAL. 

Loganberry  footed  Tips. 

FRICE,    2    GTS  E.fKCH. 
For  Sale  by  T.  E.  BARLOW.  Sebaatopol,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES : 

CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN,         LEVX'S  LATE, 
NICHOL'S  ORANGE,  PHILLIP'd, 
SELLER'S   and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS: 

I  X  L,  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  and  NONPARIEI.. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES : 

BARTLETT,  BURBANK,  CLIMAX,  SULTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  and  WICKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-42I  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
AUENTS  FOR  C.  W.   RBED'S  NURSERIES, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Fetalama,  C'al. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

4I1>  413  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Trees. 

French  Prune  on  Almond  Root. 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root. 

Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach 
and  Myrobolan  Root. 

Send  for  1902  Annnal  Catalogue,  Beantl- 
fttUy  lUnstrated,  Free  by  Mali. 


ORANGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES. 

For  Citrus  Trees,  or  Deciduous  Trees,  or  Nut 
Trees,  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrutjs,  or  Flowering 
Plants,  WRITE  US. 

I Grafted  Walnuts,  -  lOc  per  foot 

Royal  Apricots,  -  -  $16  " 

Mulr  Peaches,    -  -  $15  " 

Henrietta  or  Levi  Clings,  $15  " 

Bartlelt  Pears,   -  -  $15  " 

Apples,  4  10  6  ft.  -  $10  " 

Apples,  3  to  4  ft.  -  $  7  " 

GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props. 

FULLBRTON  CALIFORNIA 


Trees 


Fruit  and 
Ornamental. 
Shade  Trees  for 
Street  and 
Roadside. 


Grapes    and     Resisting  \/ines, 
Aphis-Resisting  Apples, 

OLIVES,   ORANGES,  BERRIES, 
WALNUT  AND  CHESTNUT  GRAFTED  TREES. 

MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  LARGE  PALMS 

and  Semi-Tropical  Plants -ever  offered. 
For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

I  FRESNO  NURSERY.! 

ESTABLISH  E 13    IN  ISSS 

320  Acres  in  Orciiard,  Vineyard  and  Nursery. 

I  300,000  Ye^arling  Xre^e^s 

Of  the  Leading  Varieties:    PEACH,  PEAR,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  ALMOND, 
NECTARINE,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  CHERRY,  Etc.   AH  My  Own  Raising. 

Lar^e  Stock  of  Leading  Varieties  of  Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grape  Roots.  ^ 
Resistant  Varieties:   RIPARIA,  LENOIR  and  RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

PALMS,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES,  ETC. 

 WRITE   FOR   PRICE    LIST    AND  CATALOGUE.  

^  F'.  H.  VTUILSON,  F»rop.,  F^resno,  Cal.  « 
^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦t 


Established  1878. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

DECIDUOUS, 

CITRUS, 

ORIN/\AlEINX/\L  TREES. 

GR/\F»E  VINES. 

Specialty   of    BENCH    GR  A  FATING 

on   Resistant  Stock.. 

Write   for    price    list    and    booklet   on    fully  tested 
Resistant  \/Ines. 

,  We    have   grown    150%   in    three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


AT 


P^Nursery  Stock 


FIRST  HANDS. 


Buyers  should  insure  themselves  against  any  possi- 
ble chance  of  loss,  such  as  trees  being  inferior  or  un- 
ti  ue  to  name,  by  buying  at  first  hands. 

We  have  three  nurseries  (800  acres),  deciduous,  citrus 
and  ornamental  trees.  Good,  clean,  thrifty,  healthy  stock, 
carefully  graded  and  labeled  and  true  to  name. 

Buyers  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  direct  personal 
control  of  our  stock  from  the  planting  of  the  seed,  thiough  the 
budding  and  up  to  the  digging,  labeling  and  packing  for  shipment. 

Our  new  improved  Caliinyrna  Figs  took  the  Gold  Mcidal  at  the 
Buffalo  Exposition.  We  have  a  very  fine  stock  of  th'ise  Caliinyrna 
Fig  trees  ready  for  this  season's  planting. 

You  can  book  your  orders  now  for  nursery  stock  and 
we  will  ship  as  wanted.  Address  all  correspondence  to 
GEORGE  C.  ROBBING,  Prop. 


r 


p.  0.  Box  1. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


Our  elegant  new  96-page  cata- 
logue, full  of  valuable  information 
to  growers,  sent  to  any  address  free. 


1876. 


INO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.  w.  bell. 

THE    LBADINQ   NURSERYMEN   OP   NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Wtiy  tlie  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors ttie  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV.  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chaiiter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Pig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII,  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond.VValnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


470  PAGES.  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

F»Hc^  ^^.SO,  F*ostp€ilci  /\ny\A/h^re. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN- 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits.^ 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation 
Asparagus. 

336  PAGES.  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

F»rJce,   ^2,00  Rostpald. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Cattle  Distemper. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Mayo,  veterinarian  of  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Manhattan, 
Kan.,  reports  as  follows  :  Within  the 
past  two  years  occasional  reports  have 
come  to  this  department  from  different 
parts  of  the  State  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  contagious  disease  of  cattle  that 
in  some  respects  resembles  "lump 
jaw."  During  the  past  few  months 
these  reports  have  been  more  frequent. 
Investigation  shows  the  disease  to  be 
entirely  different  from  true  "lump 
jaw."  The  most  important  differences 
to  be  noticed  by  an  ordinary  observer 
are  as  follows :  In  cattle  distemper 
the  swelling  comes  on  suddenly  and 
always  in  the  region  of  the  throat  and 
appears  to  be  more  contagious  than 
true  "lump  jaw."  True  "lump  jaw" 
comes  on  slowly  and  usually  attacks  the 
region  of  the  face  or  jaws,  and  the 
lump  or  tumor  appears  to  have  grown 
fast  to  the  bone  in  most  cases.  Cattle 
distemper  attacks  young  animals  most 
frequently,  but  may  attack  cattle  of 
any  age.  The  first  symptom  of  cattle 
distemper  usually  noticed  is  a  swelling 
of  the  throat,  especially  the  glands  in 
this  region.  This  swelling  appears 
quite  suddenly,  often  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  is  usually  severe.  This 
is  preceded  by  a  slight  discbarge  from 
the  eyes  and  nose  and  is  associated 
with  a  slight  fever,  the  temperature  of 
the  animal  rising  2°  or  8°.  As  the 
disease  progresses  the  swellings  in- 
crease in  size  and  an  abscess  containing 
a  rather  thick,  yellow  pus  or  "matter  " 
forms.  Sometimes  two  or  three  of 
these  abscesses  will  form  about  the 
throat,  on  the  side  of  the  head  or  along 
the  jaw.  These  swellings  do  not  affect 
the  bone  but  occur  in  the  loose  tissue 
and  glands.    If  left  alone  the  abscesses 


SlOO  Reward,  SIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  win  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL  oYdi^ 
aud  a  good  deal  more  reliable.  Doesn't 
break  its  em  or  make  tts  chickB  louity. 
Doesn'talay  off  the  Destaod  »Uow  the  eggt 

locbill  but  hatches  tvcry  ep^  that  can  b* 

PETALUMriNCUBATOR 

l*absolnU-ly  p.  rf.-.  t  fi3  l.>  irxuliatorewiL-ntlals— proper  iipplica* 
tlon  unirdiBlrlhulli.ii  of  hetit  and  nu>lKtiir«-,  riitn. 
lolloii  and  vcnilliition.  For  .M  to  324  (  (.-ps.  WE  PAV 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  iri  thef.  S.  Ilandsomt  catalog-  free. 
Petalumu  Incubutor  Co..  Boi  217    Tctulumu,  CaL 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Hai  Been  Tborotiehly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  thp  work  of 
8  men.  with  a.\es. 

Manufaiturtil  hu 

A  coohradt&soit, 

n;  3d  St., Oakland,  Cal. 


HIQH=CLASS 

TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely 
fitting  apparel  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  has,  ever  since 
history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intri- 
cate than  important.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  408  Kearny  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


break  and  discharge  pus,  but  do  not  heal 
readily,  often  remaining  open  and  run- 
ning for  some  time. 

Treatment. — The  disease  appears  to 
be  contagious,  but  so  far  experiments 
do  not  show  in  what  way.  It  is  not 
highly  contagious.  Affected  animals 
should  be  isolated  from  the  healthy  and 
not  allowed  to  eat  or  drink  from  a 
common  receptacle.  In  the  early 
stages  if  the  swelling  is  thoroughly 
rubbed  twice  daily  with  a  stimulating 
liniment  it  will  usually  "scatter"  the 
swelling  so  no  abcess  will  form.  A  lin- 
iment composed  of  equal  parts  of  tur- 
pentine and  kerosene  oil  is  good.  If 
two  ounces  of  gum  camphor  is  dis- 
solved in  half  a  pint  of  turpentine  and 
an  equal  amount  of  kerosene  added  the 
liniment  is  improved.  This  should  be 
rubbed  on  twice  daily  until  the  skin  be- 
gins to  get  sore.  After  pus  has 
formed  the  abscess  should  be  opened 
freely,  washed  out  with  warm  water 
and  a  strong  solution  of  blue  vit- 
riol (sulphate  of  copper),  a  tablespoon- 
ful  dissolved  in  one-half  pint  of  water. 
This  can  be  injected  once  daily  for  two 
or  three  days.  Pure  tincture  of  iodine 
is  also  good.  In  some  cases  putting  a 
small  lump  of  blue  vitriol  in  the  cavity 
works  well.  If  the  abscess  is  not 
opened  early  there  is  a  tendency  for 
other  abscesses  to  form. 

Nearly  all  cases  recover  in  a 
weeks.    Where  they  do  not  heal, 
cavity  can  be  swabbed  out  with  ' 
ter  of  antimony"  and  then  the 
vitriol  solution  used. 


few 

the 
but- 
blue 


An  Attractive  Offer. 


Many  of  the  thousands  who  weekly 
find  profit  in  reading  the  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press  doubtless  know  of  others 
who  would  find  similar  profit  in  every 
issue  of  this  paper,  which  for  over 
thirty  years  has  been  a  household  word 
on  this  coast. 

To  such  we  make  the  following  offer: 
Send  us  the  name  and  address  of  some 
one  not  now  taking  the  paper,  with  $1 
for  a  six  months'  trial  subscription, 
and  we  will  send  any  one  so  doing,  by 
mail,  prepaid,  a  bound  copy  of  "The 
Busy  Man's  Friend,"  a  cloth  bound  book 
of  256  pages,  a  practical  digest  of  facts 
on  points  coming  up  in  daily  rural  life. 
The  book  is  a  worthy  one  or  we  would 
not  endorse  it. 

In  this  way  you  can  make  a  friend  a 
good  and  useful  New  Year's  present 
and  get  a  valuable  book  for  yourself.  This 
offer  holds  good  till  Feb.  1,  1902. 


A  Veteran  Financier. 

The  Bank  of  California  is  the  leading 
financial  institution  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  much  of  its  success  is  due 
to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Thos.  Brown,  who 
has  been  identified  with  that  bank  for 
thirty-four  years;  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  he  has  been  the  cashier, 
and,  practically,  acting  manager,  and 
the  value  of  his  financial  judgment  and 
experience  is  manifest  in  the  prosper- 
ous showing  of  the  bank's  affairs.  The 
bank  has  been  of  material  assistance  in 
aiding  the  development  of  California's 
resources,  and  its  history  is  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  record  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 


USEFUL  HOLIDAY  GIFTS. 

Pearl  Opera  Glasses,  $4.00  and  upward. 
Solid  Gold  Spectacles,  $5.00  and  npward. 
Solid  Gold  Eyeglasses,  $5.00  and  npward. 

Eastman  Kodaks. 

CAMERAS  ARD  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing;  Opticians. 

991  MARKET  STREET,  (Next  to  Hale's) 

SAN  FRANCISOO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMKNTO  526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON  115  East  Main  Street. 


A  CARD. 


PAKIS  SEPARATOR  AWARDS. 


The  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  received  the 
GRAND  PRIZE  award  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  in 
the  name  of  "Societe  Anonyme  Separator," 
which  is  the  French  translation  of  "  Aktiebolaget 
Separator,"  the  Swedish  name  of  the  De  Laval 
European  organization,  both  names  meaning  "  Share- 
holder's Separator  Company,  Limited." 

The  repeated  misrepresentation  of  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Co.  (manufacturers  of  the  so-called 
"  Q.  S."  separator)  in  this  regard,  culminating  with 
the  malicious  falsehood  that  no  such  award  was  made 
and  that  the  De  Laval  Company  is  guilty  of  "lying  " 
in  so  claiming  brings  the  matter  to  a  point  where  com- 
mon business  self-respect  demands  that  some  radical 
action  be  taken. 

We  have,  therefore,  this  day  instructed  counsel  to 
at  once  take  such  legal  steps  as  may  be  justified  and 
proper  in  the  circumstances  against  both  the 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.  and,  where  practica- 
ble, such  papers  as  may  have  given  advertising  pub- 
lication to  these  false  and  libelous  statements. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

New  York,  Dec.  17,  1901. 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 

Do  Not  Delay  Vaccinating-' Your  herd  is  liable  to 

attack  NOW  and  if  you  delay  vaccinating  until  after  Black  Leg  has  broken 
out  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  5%  loss,  and  as  even  a  1%  loss  will  cost  more 
than  vaccinating,  it  pays  to  vaccinate  before  trouble  begins. 

Our  Vaccines  are  tested  on  control  animals  before  placing  on 
the  market  and  they  are  subject  to  exchange  for  fresh  vaccine  if  not  used 
within  six  months  from  date  of  manufacture.    They  have  been 

successfully  used  for  three  years  in  the  worst  in- 
fected districts  of  California. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others',  and  the  growth  of 

our  business  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  attests  that  our  products 
and  liberal  methods  are  meeting  with  the  approval  of  stockmen. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hitherto 
used  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

Testi  monials. — To  prospective  customers,  who  desire  references, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them.  WE  CAN  ALSO  REFER  TO 
STOCKMEN  WHO  HAVE  REVACCINATED  WITH  OUR  VACCINE 
AFTER  UNSATISFACTORY  TRIAL  OF  FOREIGN  AND  OTHER 
VACCINES. 

PRICES    OF"    BLACK    L.EG  \/ACCIINEi 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete  for  using  single  and  double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEO  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case   3  00 
TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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harrows: 


OSBOI^NE  FA/^M 
IMPLEMENTS 
SUCCEED 
Wtm(f  OTHERS 
\0  FAIL 


The  Lar  j^cst  and  Best  Line 
on  Sale  in  California. 

)Ne  can  saiisfy  ihe  ORCHARDISTS  wiih  ihe 

OSBORNE  COLUMBIA  DISC  HARROW, 

Because:   It  is  Reversible.  li  has  Flexible  Gangs. 

If  has  Extension  Head.    It  is  Double  Lever. 

ALL  COMBINED  IN  THE  ONE  HARROW. 

•  -  -  OSBORNE  RIVAL  HARROW.  -  -  - 

//  is  not  Reversible  or  Flexible. 

A  GOOD  TOOL  AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

Osborne  Sulky  Spring  Tooth  Harrow, 

The  only  PRACTICAL  RIDING  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  the  market. 
Also  made  without  sulky  attachment. 

Osborne  Lever  Peg  Tooth  Harrows, 

Adjustable  teeth. 

FRAME  BARS  OF  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  MOWERS,  HAY  RAKES,  SELF-BINDERS,  REAPERS, 
TEDDERS,  CORN  HARVESTERS,  BINDER  TWINE. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUE   AND  PRICES. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


13  &  15  Main  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SHAW'S  IMPROVED 
Reversible  Gang  Plow. 


FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  THESE  PLOWS  ARE: 

OUR  PATENT  FRONT  CRANK  AXLE  AND  DRAFT  BAR  prevents 
clogging  with  trash  between  front  plow  and  furrow  wheel,  as  the  clear- 
ance space  is  much  greater. 

OUR  HITCH  is  made  of  a  heavy  rod,  running  from  draft  bar  back  to  cen- 
ter of  plow  frame,  which  holds  the  plow  perfectly  true  to  its  work.  It 
is  much  closer  than  on  the  old  stvle,  which  insures  lighter  draft. 

OUR  PATENT  ADJUSTING  LEVER  attached  to  front  crank  axles  en- 
ables the  driver  to  adjust  depth  of  plow  without  stopping  team. 

OUR  NEW  STYLE  PATENT  SHIFTING  LEVER  — Adjustment  made 
.with  the  plow  in  motion ;  most  convenient  and  effective  in  use. 

OUR  NEW  PATENT  REVERSIBLE  REAR  LEVER  is  adjustable  to 
either  the  land  or  furrow.  When  the  land  is  foul  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  lever  that  can  be  adjusted  to  make  the  wheel  run  in  a  furrow,  which 
prevents  clogging. 

-=PATENTED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY= 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


OUR  NEW 

GRADER. 


NOW  READY 
DELIVERY. 

Gr,      U/ir'k'CnM            CC\  34-36  main  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

.     U.     W  IV^I\0\J1>     SX    \jyj,i  123  N.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

PORTER  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 
Commission  Merchants, 
CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  21, 1901. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  our  check  in  payment  tor  Wickson  Orange  Grader  shipped  by 
our  order  of  2nd  inst.  to  our  Packing  House  at  Sanger.  California. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PORTER  BROTHERS  COMPANY. 


CALDER'S  PACKING  HOUSE. 
Orangbvale,  Sacramento  Co  ,  Cal,,  Dec.  16,  1901. 

G.  G  WICKSON  &  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  my  check,  $150.00,  remitted  in  payment  for  Wickson  Orantre  Grader, 
Water  Motor,  Pulleys,  etc.  Yours  truly,  WILLIAM  CALDER. 


G.  G.  Wickson  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs :  Enclosed  find  check  for  J 
Orange  Grader. 


FAIROAKS  FRUIT  ASSOCIATION. 
Faiboaks,  Sacramento  Co  ,  Cal ,  Dec.  19,  1901. 

0.00,  payment  for  your  bill  of  December  3rd,  for  Wickson 
Yours  truly, 

A.  L.  BIRCHARD,  Treas.  F.  F.  Ass'n. 


THis  is  one  of 
the  1902  styles 


PIANOS  15 

H  ^ —  5^-^ 

\  1  1901  style  pianos  reduced 

>  ! 

changes  in  the  stvJe  d 
t  six  months,  and  we  "a 


^    one  Hundred  dollars  ^ 

There  have  been  radical 
and  finish  of  cases  in  the  last 
y    have  as  a  result,  about  one  hundred  of  the 
\  style  pianos  on  hand. 
^  These  must  be  closed  out  at  once  so  we  have 

i\  cut  the  prices  from  $ioo  to  $200  on  each  piano.  ^ 
r,.  Some  instruments  are  marked  as  low  as  $175,  ^ 

nearly  $125  less  than  formerly  marked.  ^) 
^)  Among  the  lot  are  Spielmann,  Hamilton,  Lester,  \^ 

^  Byron  Mauzy  and  Sohmer  Pianos.  jO 
Every  piano  perfect. 

Get  one  tomorrow  before  they're  all  gone — like  1") 
V:  finding  ^100.     Cash  or  easy  payments. 
T7  Open  evenings.  j\ 

0^         All  pianos  marked  in  plain  figures. 

I  BYRON  MAVZYf. 

^^30 8  Post  Sf.,3.F. '2 
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New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  P.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEBK  ENDING  DEC.  10,  1901. 

688,458.- Street  Railway  Switch— W.  J.  Bell, 

Los  Aneeles,  Cal. 
688,289.— Fire  Escape- H.  H.  Boven,  Bakersfleld, 

Cal. 

688,587.— Furnace  Door— J.  P.  Bridgewater,  Ev- 
erett, Wash. 

688.295.— Boiler  Feeder— C.  Cummlngs,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

688,622.— Can  HEADING  MACHINE— K.  E.  Forry, 
S.  F. 

688,727.- Car  Tipple— Geske  &  Miller,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

688,778.— Carbureter  —  C.  V.  Greenamyer,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
688,636— Magazine  Gcn— G.  W.  Gruver,  Priest 

Valley,  Cal. 

688,415.— Mortising  Machine— W.  L.  Holman, 
S  F. 

688,.'i22.— Cane  Transportation— a.  Horner,  Paa- 
uilo,  H.  I. 

688,526.-Car  COUPLING— W.  H.  Keen,  Acampo, 
Cal. 

688,651.— Ore  Roaster— p.  Kirk,  Kirkland,  Wa.sh. 
688,785  —Joint  Lock— R.  H.  Knight,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

688,474.— Driving  Gear— H.W.  Lupton,  LosGatos, 
Cal. 

688,660.— Gopher  Gun— O.  L.  Maxfleld,  Hollister, 
Cal 

688,747.— Hasp  Lock- J.  A.  McMlUen,  S.  F. 
688,743.— Vehicle— R.  A.  Morton,  San  Jose.  Cal. 
688,795.— Vehicle  Brake-B.  W.  Scott,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

688,706.— Nut  Lock-J.  M.  Sigafus,  Perris,  Cal. 

688,358.— Music  Leaf  Turner— M.  R.  Stapp,  Ab- 
erdeen, Wash. 

688,802  — Amalgamator-S.  A.  West,  S.  F. 

68S,.t66.— Rotary  Engine-S.  M.  Williams,  S.  F. 

688,454.— Cable  Tension  Device- A.  L.  Wilson 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Notices  of  l^ecent  Patenb. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Can  Cleaning  Machine.— No.  685,000.  Oct.  22, 
1901.  Wm.  Munn,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assigned 
to  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  San  Francisco. 
This  apparatus  is  designed  to  clean  cans  after 
they  have  been  filled.  The  outsides  of  the  cans 
are  sometimes  rusted  and  are  often  covered  with 
adherent  material  which  prevents  their  being 
properly  soldered.  This  apparatus  is  designed  to 
clean  the  cans  in  readiness  for  soldering,  and  it 
consists  of  a  revolving  brush,  intermittently  mov 
Ing  carriers  by  which  the  cans  are  presented  and 
held  in  contact  with  the  brush  and  revolved  so 
that  the  brush  will  cleanse  the  parts  presented 
to  it. 

Cane  Cultivator.— No.  684,987.  Oct.  22,  1901. 
Albert  Horner,  Paauilo,  Island  of  Hawaii,  H.  T. 
This  invention  comprises  a  cultivator  which  is 
especially  adapted  for  use  where  sugar  cane  is 
being  raised.  It  consists  of  a  longitudinal  draft 
bar,  a  segmental  row  of  teeth  attached  to  the 
rear  of  said  bar,  a  coulter  at  the  front  end,  a  pro- 
jection adjacent  to  and  rearward  of  and  in  line 
with  the  coulter  attached  to  the  draft  bar,  and 
upon  which  the  front  of  the  machine  is  supported 
as  a  fulcrum  when  the  rear  is  to  be  lifted  to  clear 
it  of  weeds  and  trash  The  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  teeth  not  only  tears  up  the  weeds,  but  gath- 
ers them  and  turns  them  under  the  soil  when  the 
cultivator  is  discharged  of  its  load. 

Cane  Handling  Devices.— No.  684,988.  Oct.  22, 
1901.  Albert  Horner,  Paauilo,  Island  of  Hawaii, 
H.  T.  This  invention  is  designed  to  collect  sugar 
cane  into  bundles  or  packages,  and  hold  them  in 
position  for  transportation.  It  consists  of  a 
hinged  framework  so  curved  as  to  receive  the  cane 
which  can  be  laid  into  it,  and  a  means  for  closing 
up  the  hinged  portion  so  as  to  clamp  the  bundle 
securely  during  transportation,  and  to  allow  it  to 
be  readily  discharged  at  the  desired  point. 

Adjustable  Traction  Devices.— No.  686,085. 
Nov.  5,  1901.  J.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Utica,  Ohio.  This 
invention  relates  to  a  traction  device  for  vehicle 
wheels.  It  consists  of  radially  slidabie  plates 
movable  in  and  out  through  slots  in  the  wheel 
rims,  and  means  by  which  these  plates  are  pro- 
jected, locked  in  position  while  they  are  moving 
over  tlie  ground  and  released  and  retracted  while 
passing  over  the  upper  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  the  device  acting  to  hold  the  wheel  in  soft 
or  loose  ground,  and  to  keep  the  traction  plates 
measurably  clean  while  in  operation. 

Package  fjr  Dried  Fruit  and  the  Like.- 
No.  685,900.  Nov.  5,  1901.  W.  C.  Anderson,  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Anderson  Prune  Dipper  Co. 
This  invention  is  designed  for  a  package  for  con- 
taining dried  fruits  or  other  material  It  consists 
of  a  central  ridge  or  body  portion  made  of  paste- 
board or  other  suitable  material,  and  having  cov- 
ers fitting  over  opposite  ends  with  their  rims  flush 
and  forming  an  unbroken  exterior  surface.  One  of 
these  covers  has  a  weakened  line  formed  directly 
In  the  top  extending  around  the  major  portion  and 
leaving  an  indented  portion  to  form  a  hinee  about 
which  the  cover  may  open.  A  piece  of  imperme- 
able material  may  be  laid  within  this  cover  be- 
fore the  package  is  permanently  closed,  and  the 
facing,  so-called,  of  the  package  may  be  first  put 
in  against  this  cover,  after  which  the  package  is 
filled,  and  the  remaining  cover  is  fitted  and  sealed 
by  any  suitable  cement.  When  the  weakened 
line  of  the  lop  cover  is  broken  it  can  be  opened 
without  otherwise  interfering  with  the  cap,  and 
the  space  under  this  cover  will  serve  for  the  re- 
ception of  printed  matter. 

Cane  Transportation  Syste.m  — No.  688,522. 
Dec.  10.  1901.  A.  Horner,  Paauilo,  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  furnish 
a  simple  economical  system  for  the  transportation 
of  cane  and  the  like.  It  consists  ot  a  stationary 
cable  fixed  and  supported  at  the  end  ami  at  inter- 
vals along  the  line,  hoMers  dependent  from  the 
supports  having  a  limited  vertical  and  lateral 
movement;  pulleys journaled  in  the  holders  upon 
which  the  canle  rests,  and  means  to  prevent  the 
cable  being  thrown  oft  the  pulleys.  A  trolley  hook 
carriage  is  adapted  to  travel  over  the  cable  by 
gravitation,  and  auxiliary  arms  are  provided  on 
the  supports  upon  which  the  cable  may  be  tem- 
porarily shifted  to  elevate  it  and  form  a  loading 
station.  A  second  fixed  cable  adjacent  to  the 
lower  terminus  of  the  first  cable  receives  the  load 
at  the  end  of  Its  travel.    At  any  terminus  where 


It  is  desired  to  stop  the  bundles  of  cane  which  are 
being  transported  the  cables  approach  near  enough 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  so  that  the  bui  dies 
will  come  in  contact  with  the  ground  and  slacken 
the  speed,  finally  stopping  them. 

Malting  Apparatus.— No.  685,904.  Nov.  5,  1901. 
B.  Berg,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  object  of  this 
invention  is  to  prepare  malt  and  the  like  It  com- 
prises an  air-heating  furnace,  with  means  for 
transmitting  the  air  thus  healed  and  preventing 
the  passage  of  soot  and  dust.  In  connection  with 
this  are  one  or  more  chambers  containing  the 
malt,  with  means  for  agitating  it,  and  the  heated 
air  is  delivered  into  these  chambers  and  properly 
distributed  through  the  malt.  In  conjunction  with 
this  is  a  moistening  and  cooling  apparatus  so 
that  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  to  any  de- 
gree ot  nicety,  and  after  the  germination  has 
begun  the  hot  air  can  be  employed  to  arrest  It  and 
prepare  the  malt  for  the  final  steps. 

Elastic  Vehicle  Tire.— No.  688,825.  Nov.  19, 
1901.  William  Morck,  Oakland,  Cal.,  one-third 
assigned  to  George  E.  De  Golia,  same  place. 
This  invention  consists  In  the  employment  of  con- 
centric rings,  one  forming  the  tread  and  the  other 
located  at  a  short  distance  interior  thereto.  Radi- 
ally sliding  rods  extend  from  the  outer  rim 
through  the  inner,  and  springs  surround  the  rods 
between  the  two  rims  and  by  their  tension  main- 
tain the  rims  normally  approximately  concentric 
with  each  other.  The  springs  are  compressed  by 
weight  upon  the  inner  rim  through  the  spokes 
connecting  the  hub  with  said  rim,  and  thus  an 
elastic  bearing  is  at  all  times  bad  Rollers  or 
equivalent  means  for  reducing  the  friction  of  the 
sliding  rods  are  suitably  connected  with  the  rim. 

Tree  Support.— No.  687,529.  Nov.  26,  1901. 
A.  A.  Hoyt,  Watsonville,  Cal.  This  is  a  device 
for  supporting  the  limbs  of  trees  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  weight  of  fruit.  It  consists  of  a 
wire  hook  having  two  members  or  jaws  adapted 
to  engage  the  limbs  and  clamp  them,  and  two  of 
these  clamps  upon  opposite  sides  ot  the  body  may 
be  connected  together  by  a  rope  or  wire  so  that 
they  are  practically  self-supporting. 

Traveling  Spraying  Apparatus.— No  687,398. 
Nov.  28,  1901.  G.  A.  and  R.  F.  Dunn,  Dinuba,  Cal. 
This  device  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  spray- 
ing trees  and  plants  with  mixtures  or  solutions 
which  are  designed  to  destroy  insects  and  vermin 
and  to  otherwise  improve  the  condition  of  the 
plants.  It  comprises  a  hollow  cylindrical  roller 
journaled  in  a  frame  and  adapted  to  contain  a 
solution,  pumps  mounted  upon  the  frame  and  con- 
nections by  which  the  pumps  are  driven  from  the 
revolving  roller,  suction  pipe  connections  between 
the  pumps  and  the  Interior  of  the  roller  agitators 
so  constructen  as  to  revolve  within  the  roller  out 
of  contact  with  the  suction  pipe  and  a  removable 
corrugated  jacket  exterior  to  the  drum  to  give  it 
proper  tractile  force  and  prevent  its  slipping  on 
soft  ground.  A  supplemental  receiving  cylinder 
Is  employed  through  which  the  mixture  is  pumped 
under  pressure,  and  from  which  It  is  delivered 
through  a  suitable  exterior  filter  to  the  spraying 
pipes. 

Clod  Crushers.— No.  887,961.  Dec.  3,  1901.  T. 
J.  Hubbell,  Watsonville,  Ca'.  Assigned  to  D 
Hubbell  and  W.  H.  Ames  of  same  place.  This  in- 
vention relates  to  an  apparatus  for  crushing  and 
pulverizing  clods.  It  comprises  a  frame  with 
means  for  drawing  or  propelling  it  over  the  Kround. 
a  series  of  boards  or  plates  pivoted  transversely 
across  the  frame  and  turnable  therein,  one  or  more 
of  said  plates  having  knives  or  cutters  projecting 
downwardly  and  backwardly  therefrom,  and  others 
having  cultivator  teeth  similarly  projecting  while 
the  final  plate  without  teeth  carries  a  seat  and  is 
adapted  to  smooth  the  surfaces  of  the  ground  after 
the  other  plates  have  acted  upon  it. 

GOPHER  Gun.— No.  688,660.  Dec.  10,  1901.  O.  L. 
Maxfield,  Hollister,  Cal.  This  Invention  is  de- 
signed for  the  destruction  of  gophers  and  similar 
burrowing  pests.  It  consists  of  a  base  with  a 
cylinder  thereon  and  a  barrel  detachably  secured 
to  the  cylinder.  A  spring-pressed  firing  pin,  a  rod 
parallel  with  and  beneath  the  cylinder  and  slid- 
abie in  unison  with  the  firing  pin,  a  trigger 
pivoted  upon  the  base  carrying  a  counterweight, 
and  means  for  regulating  the  oscillation  thereof. 
The  latch  is  pivoted  on  the  end  of  the  sliding  rod 
and  a  slotted  spring  plate  adapted  to  bear  against 
the  latch  so  that  the  latter  will  assume  a  vertical 
position  and  engage  the  trigger  when  the  firing 
pin  is  drawn  backward.  When  the  animal  pushes 
the  dirt  before  him,  as  Is  the  habit  of  gophers,  the 
weight  upon  the  trigger  will  cause  the  discharge 
of  the  gun. 

The  first  year  of  the  new  century  is  nearly  gone : 
there  are  ninety-nine  years  left  for  improvement. 
N  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the  Philadelphia  promoters  of 
advertising,  have  issued  their  1902  calendar,  an 
art  work,  enhanced  in  beauty  by  the  tasteful  col- 
ors of  the  printer.  The  twelve  sheets  containing 
the  dates  of  the  months  have  a  restful  dark-green 
background,  the  large  figures  in  white  catchiuK 
the  eye  at  a  great  distance.  In  each  sheet  arc 
epigrammatic  sentences  bearing  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  business  during  the  year.  Though  this 
calendar  marks  the  passing  of  one  year  in  a  hun 
dred,  it  is  in  itself  one  calendar  in  a  thousand  for 
artistic  beauty  and  real  usefulness.  The  demand 
is  always  great,  and  whoever  would  have  a  copy 
should  send  25c.  before  the  edition  runs  low.  This 
is  a  merely  nominal  price  to  cover  the  cost  ot 
printing,  handling  and  postage.  Address  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Chestnut  and  Eighth  streets,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  New  •'  Brome  "  Grass. 

This  Russian  forage  grass  that  has  been  trans- 
planted to  American  soil,  offers  the  American 
stockman  a  most  prolific  and  nutritious  grass  and 
hay  that  cattle  take  to  and  thrive  on.  and  one  that 
can  be  grown  on  swampy  land  or  where  drought 
would  kill  other  fine  grasses.  This  and  other 
valuable  grains,  grasses  and  vegetables  are  fully 
catalogued  and  described  by  L.  L.  May  &  Co  .  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  who  will  be  glad  to  reply  to  all  in- 
quiries. See  their  advertisement  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 


F-OUINDED  1Q64. 


Pianos  for 

SURPLUS  Pianos  of 
a  first-class  make. 
For  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 

BRUBISN.  ^OS  Post  St.,  San  FranclRco. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T .    \JU.    J/%CK.6*OIS    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     Mo.  123  Osllfornla  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


The  Bank  of  California 


San  Francisco. 


Capital,  

Surplus,       -       -       -       .  . 
Undivided  Profits,  October  I,  1901. 


$2  000,000  00 
$1,000  000  00 
$2,851,860  11 


WM.  ALVORD  President 

CHAS.  R.  BISHOP  Vice-President 

THOMAS  BROWN  Cashier 

IRVING  F.  MOULTON  Asst.  Cashier 

SAM  H.  DANIELS  Asst.  Cashier 

ALLEN  M.  CLAY  Secretary 

Directors: 

WM.  ALVORD  President 

JAMES  M.  ALLEN  Attorney-at-Law 

WILLIAM  BABCOCK  President,  Parrott  &  Co. 

CHARLES  R.  BISHOP   Capitalist 

ANTOINE  BOREL  Antome.  Borel  &  Co  ,  Bankers 

GEO.  E.  GOODMAN  Hanker 

ADAM  GRANT  Murphy,  Grant  &  to. 

H.  H.  HEWLETT     Banker 

EDWARD  W.  HOPKINS  Capitalist 

JOHN  F.  MERRILL  Holbrook.  Merrill  &  Stetson 

JACOB  STERN  Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 

Correspondents 

New  York   Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

 The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore  The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston  The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

Chicago    Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

.   First  National  Uank 

Philadelphia   The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St  .Louis  Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City   Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London   Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris  Messrs.  de  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin    Direction  der  Diseonto-Gesellschtft 

China,  Japan  aLd  East  Indies  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  The  Union  Bank  of  Australia  Ltd.  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Let<er5  of  Credit  Issued   Available  in  All  Pirts  of  the  World. 


Statement,  October  i,  1901 


ASSETS : 

Loans  and  Discounts  

Bank  Premises  

Other  Real  Estate  

Mercliandise  Letter  of  Credit  Account  

Otiier  Assets  

Sundry  Stocks  and  Bonds  

U.  S.  Bonds   .      *  600,000  00 

Due  from  Banks  and  Bankers   8,762,281  52 

Money  on  Hand   3,214,655  64 


LIABILITIES  : 

Capital  paid  in  Gold  Coin  

Reserve  Fund    

Profit  and  Loss  

Dividends  Unpaid  

Acceptances  under  Letters  of  Credit  

Other  Liabilities  

Due  Depositors  $11,320,175  63 

Due  Banks  and  Bankers.  2,558,800  75 


$10,668,411  53 
250,000  00 
2!I2,712  67 
272,688  78 
11,085  52 
1,069,506  91 


7,576,937  16 
$20,141,342  57 


$2,000,000  00 
1,000,000  00 
2,851,860  11 
2,208  00 
348,256  58 
60,041  50 

13,878,976  38 

$20,141,342  57 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HAYWARO'S  PASTE  AND  LIQUID  DIP. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Karth.     Afcenta  Kverywhere.      Podltlvely  Freveuts  and  Cares  Scab, 
also  KIIU  Ticks  and  All  Parasites  Wlthont  InJnrlnK  the  Sheep. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  ADDRESS 


F.  B.  FINDLEY,  Wool  Commission  Merchant, 

330    mMRKET    ST.,    SMIN  FRMINCISCO.  

BUFFALO    Pins   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.    YOU  F*    DEALER    FOFt  IT. 

BAKBR  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO.  BENICIA.  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANQBLBS. 
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MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


STAPLE  AND  EANCY 
DRY  GOODS. 

riANUPACTURERS    OF    FURNISHING  GOODS. 

PATENTEES    AND  SOLE   MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The^**Ne^\/eir  Rip''  0\/erall, 

BEST    IN    THE  WORLD. 

Gloves,  Suspenders,  Laces,  Ribbons,  Dress  Goods,  Velvets,  Silks,  Flannels, 
Oil  Cloths,  Cottons,  Linens,  Etc. 

Blankets,  Calicoes,  Umbrellas,  Cutlery,  Shawls,  Notions,  Smokers'  Articles, 
Stationery,  Underwear,  Hosiery,  White  Goods. 

Corner  Sansome  and  Bush  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  ^  ^  j» 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES    YOU    BUY,  HE  WILL  SAY: 
••Get  WIckson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfl." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  lllngtrated.    Price  S2.60,  postpaid  anywbere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,        :       330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Land  Wanted 

We  are  bringing  colonist  excursions  to  California 
advertlsing.ln  1919  Eastern  newspapers.  The  San  Martin 
Colony  In  Santa  Clara  valley  will   soon  be  all  sold 
Demand  for  good  Calltornla  land  at  fair  prices  is  good. 
Those  having  good  land  for  sale  at  honest  values  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  us  at  once.  Let  us  help 
the  march  of  Western  progress  by  giyiag  thj  Strang 
more  than  his  money's  worth. 

WOOSTER,  WHITTON  &  MONTGOMERY, 

634  Market  St ,  San  Francisco, 
and  San  Jose. 


Goplner  T^r^p# 

The  Only  Easy  Gopher 
Trap  to  Set. 


GUARANTEED    TO  CATCH 
HIM  WITHOUT  FAIL. 

Yonr  dealer  can  supply  yon  at  S3.00 
per  dozen.  If  not,  send  to  na. 

CONSOLIDATED  GOPHER  TRAP  CO., 

113  DAVIS  8TREBT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AXEINXS. 


P 


Ae  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  DEWEY.  STKUMU  &  cO. 
(bstabiUhed  1860).  330  Market  St..  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  Sc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  24,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

ilay 


July. 

S834@38« 
38y4(ai387i 
39H@387i 
39  @39M 


May. 

1  Oh%m  06H 
1  06X@1  ^% 

1  07H@  

1  08   @\  08^ 


Dec 

Wednesday   76H@"5V4 

Thursday   75Ji@75i^ 

Friday   75K@76X 

Saturday   76X@77>i 

Monday   77H@78!4 

Tuesday  *  ®    ®  

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May. 

Wednesday   ib'A@.iiH 

Thursday   45  @44X 

Friday   4JX@45 

Saturday  45K@45H 

Monday   45^4@45V4 

Tuesday  *  @    ®  

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
CaU  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday    @  

Friday   1  03  @  

Saturday   1  03?«@  

Monday   1  08^ 

Tuesday  *  

Wednesday  •  ®    ®  

»  Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  a  generally  firm  tone  to 
the  wheat  market  since  last  review,  but 
shippers  from  this  center  have  vigorously 
opposed  paying  any  material  advance  over 
values  lately  current,  and  although  there 
are  no  evidences  of  their  securing  any 
great  quantities  of  wheat,  they  have  man- 
aged to  prevent  for  the  time  being  any 
very  radical  improvement  in  quotable 
rates.  The  exporting  firms  have  lately 
had  a  corner  practically  on  the  spot  sup- 
ply of  deep-sea  ships,  and  are  conse- 
quently bearing  wheat  all  in  their  power 
for  the  benefit  of  freights.  If  these  same 
shippers  had  exerted  efforts  in  favor  of 
wheat  instead  of  ships.  No.  1  wheat  for 
export  might  be  now  commanding  close  to 
$1.25  per  cental,  instead  of  remaining  near 
the  91  mark.  The  higher  price  would  be 
bringing  to  the  farmers  of  this  State 
many  thousand  of  dollars  which  are  now 
finding  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
owners  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the 
wheat  carrying  trade,  and  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  California  and  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  are  suffering  in  consequence. 
This  state  of  affairs  cannot  last  forever, 
but  not  until  there  Is  a  ship  canal  across 
the  isthmus  can  any  great  or  permanent 
relief  be  looked  for  in  the  matter  of  ocean 
freight  rates.  Most  of  the  wheat  now 
going  to  importing  countries  is  from 
America  and  Russia,  and  if  these  two 
countries  should  withhold  off'erings,  even 
if  only  for  a  very  brief  period,  prices 
abroad  would  certainly  speedily  and  ma- 
terially stiffen.  The  market  closed  strong 
at  the  stiffest  prices  of  the  week.  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  the  Produce  Ex- 
change and  Call  Board  stood  ajourned,  on 
account  of  Christmas. 

Calirornla  Milling   1  07^®1  10 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  05  @1 

Oregon  Valley   I  05  ®1  07H 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  06  ®1  10 

Washington  Club   1  02!<®1  05 

Off  qualities  wheat   »7H@1  02^ 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

LIT.  quotations   6s2d®6s2!^d  6sSd®6s5Vid 

Freight  rates   38X@— s  35@37V4s 

Local  market   98!lt@l  Olii    1  033i@l  06^ 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named; 

December,  1901,  delivery.  $1.03®1.06i. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $I.0.5i@1.08|. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at   @  ;  May,  1902,  @  . 

FLOUR. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  quotable 
rates,  but  the  tendency  of  the  market  was 
against  the  buying  interest.  Any  altera- 
tions in  quotations  for  the  near  future  are 
more  apt  to  be  to  stiffer  than  to  easier 
figures.  Compared  with  prices  now  gen- 
erally demanded  for  milling  wheat  in  all 
sections  tributary  to  this  center,  flour  is 
going  at  low  prices. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  28@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  S0@2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  0U®3  26 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  26®8  60 


Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  26 

BARLEY. 
Further  shipments  of  this  cereal  have 
been  made  by  sailing  vessel  for  Europe 
the  past  week.  Two  lots,  aggregating  79,- 
440  centals,  went  afloat  for  United  Kingdom, 
and  a  vessel  clearing  for  London  direct 
took  14,741  centals.  While  the  market  is 
not  quotably  higher  for  export  and  brew- 
ing grades,  it  is  firm  at  current  figures, 
and  to  purchase  freely  higher  prices  would 
have  to  be  paid.  Feed  descriptions  have 
not  been  offering  in  very  heavy  quantities, 
nor  have  holders  been  disposed  to  crowd 
stock  to  sale  at  the  expense  of  making 
marked  concessions  to  buyers.  Specula- 
tive trading  on  Call  Board  was  not  heavy, 
but  such  transfers  as  were  effected  were  at 
figures  close  to  those  of  preceding  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   78^®  80 

Feed,  fair  to  good   76M@  77H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   Si^®  87!4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   92V4@1  00 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   77!4@  85 

OATS. 

Firmness  in  the  oat  market  is  as  fully 
pronounced  as  at  any  time  the  current 
month,  and  that  values  will  touch  lower 
levels  during  the  balance  of  the  season  is 
considered  very  improbable.  Some  hold- 
ers are  looking  for  still  better  prices  in 
the  next  few  months,  especially  for  choice 
to  select  quantities.  Reds  are  now  most 
in  favor  and  are  bringing  relatively  the 
best  figures. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  30  @1  35 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  ®1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  15  @1  22% 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  ®1  30 

Milling   1  25   @1  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  30  @1  35 

Black  Russian   I  05  ®1  27^4 

Red   1  12H®1  35 

CORN. 

Market  continues  to  be  lightly  stocked 
with  choice  to  select  of  any  variety,  but 
at  the  rather  stiff  prices  now  ruling,  not 
much  is  required  to  satisfy  the  immediate 
demand.  Poor  qualities  constitute  a 
largo  proportion  of  present  ofl'erings,  and 
for  this  sort  there  is  very  little  custom, 
even  at  seemingly  low  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  85  @1  40 

Large  Yellow   1  31  @l  40 

Small  Yellow   1  45   ®1  55 

RYE. 

There  are  no  heavy  quanties  offering  at 
present  and  market  is  moderately  lirm, 
although  demand  at  full  current  figures  is 
by  no  means  active. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  ®  82^ 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Spot  supplies  and  demand  are  both  of 
limited   proportions.    Values  quoted  are 
based  on  figures  realized  on  latest  reported 
transfers. 

'3iood  to  choice   1  70  @i  75 

BEANS. 

Not  much  doing  in  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket and  seldom  is  during  the  mid-Winter 
holiday  period.  Figures  quotable  are 
without  noteworthy  change  from  the 
values  ruling  for  several  weeks  past.  Of 
course,  under  undue  selling  pressure,  full 
quotations  could  not  likely  be  realized, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  with  libernl  or- 
ders on  the  market,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  pay  a  moderate  advance  on  utmost  fig- 
ure warranted  as  regular  quotations.  In- 
cluded in  shipments  for  the  week  were 
78,650  lbs.  Lima  beans  per  sailing  vessel 
for  London. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  @3  SO 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  85  &3  15 

Lady  Washington   2  75  ®3  CO 

Pinks   I  80  @2  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  35  @2  50 

Reds   2  60  @2  75 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  40  @4  60 

Black-eye  Beans   3  40  @8  65 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Quotable  values  and  the  general  features 
of  the  market  remain  much  the  same  as 
previously  noted.  There  is  very  little  im- 
diate  inquiry  for  Green  or  Blue,  but  Niles 
are  in  fair  request  and  choice  are  being 
favored  with  a  firm  market. 

Green  Peas,  California   I  50  ®2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  75  @  

WOOL. 

Not  much  doing  in  the  local  wool  mar- 
ket, more  owing  to  scarcity  of  desirable 
stock  than  to  lack  of  demand.  Bright 
and  free  wools  are  salable  to  fully  as  good 
advantage  as  at  any  previous  date  this 
season,  but  the  market  is  practically  bare 
of  offerings  of  this  description.  There 
are  some  seedy  and  heavy  wools  still  on 

j  hand,  and  these  are  not  receiving  any 
special  attention.  Prospects  are  that  the 
coming  Spring  clip  will  meet  with  a  good 
demand  and  will  be  favored  with  a  firm 

I  market. 


SPRIHQ. 

Southern,  defective,  7mos  7  ®8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  .^12  @18 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  .*11  ®I3 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free    9  ©10 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  ®9 

Middle  Counties    8  @10 

San  .loaquin  and  Plains   6Vi®  8H 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7M®  9 


HOPS. 

The  local  market  is  showing  very  little 
life  and  is  not  firm,  despite  the  compara- 
tively stiff  figures  quoted  by  some  dealers, 
these  figures  representing  little  other  than 
asking  prices  of  jobbers.  For  some  fairly 
choice  9ic.  was  the  utmost  named  by  a 
dealer  the  past  week,  who  pretended  he 
wanted  the  hops  in  question.  A  New 
York  authority,  under  recent  date,  speaks 
as  follows:  "  Buying  on  the  Pacific  coabt 
has  been  quite  free  again  this  week,  and  it 
is  understood  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  stock  purchased  is  for  shipment  to 
England;  the  range  of  prices  has  been 
from  7c.  to  lie,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  lots  of  exceptionally  fine  Sonomas 
which  brought  lUc.  There  has  also  b6?n 
fair  trading  in  the  interior  of  this  State 
at  from  9c.  to  12c.  generally,  a  few  very 
choice  growths  going  higher,  and  in  some 
sections  a  little  better  feeling  is  noted  at 
the  close.  The  New  York  City  market  is 
a  narrow  one.  A  good  deal  of  stock  is  be- 
ing delivered  to  brewers,  some  of  it  on 
new  business,  and  exporters  are  forward- 
ing considerable  lots,  though  they  are  not 
making  many  fresh  purchases;  but  on  the 
open  market  there  is  nothing  doing  to 
speak  of;  dealers  getting  their  supplies 
direct  from  the  country.  The  feeling  as 
to  values  is  a  little  unsettled.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  choice  shipping  hops  might  bring 
15c.,  but  that  is  an  extreme  price;  indeed 
it  is  quite  doubtful  that  14@14Jc.  could  be 
exceeded  for  the  best,  while  other  grades 
range  downward  to  10@12c.  for  common 
to  medium  new,  and  7@9c.  for  common  to 
prime  old." 

Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  @12H 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Demand  for  hay  was  not  particularly 
active,  and  although  receipts  showed 
some  decrease,  there  was  an  abundance  of 
stable  grades  offering  to  accommodate  the 
immediate  demand,  prices  continuing 
about  as  last  quoted,  but  market  was  not 
especially  firm.  Cow  hay  continued  to 
arrive  sparingly  and  current  values  on 
Alfalfa  were  well  sustained.  Straw 
brought  much  the  same  figures  as  last 
quoted. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  GO®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  50®  11  00 

Oat   6  50®  9  60 

Barley  and  Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   6  00®  7  50 

Volunteer   5  .W®  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  50^10  00 

Clover   6  00®  7  50 

Stock   5  50®  6  50 

Compressed   9  00®  12  00 

Straw,  *  bale   35®  47H 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  market  has  been  showing  more 
steadiness,  under  decreased  arrivals,  but 
the  demand  was  not  active,  particularly  at 
full  current  rates  Middlings  and  Shorts 
were  in  very  moderate  supply,  prices  rul- 
ing about  as  previously  quoted.  Rolled 
Barley  was  steadily  held,  as  was  also 
Milled  Corn,  quotable  prices  for  both 
remaining  without  special  change. 

Bran,  Tgt  ton   15  50@16  50 

Middlings   n  50@20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    16  00®I7  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  60®  18  00 

Commeal    31  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  00®  31  00 

SEEDS. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  the  kinds 
quoted  herewith,  offerings  of  most  descrip- 
tions being  of  rather  small  compass  and 
spot  stocks  mainly  in  few  hands.  Quota- 
ble values  throughout  remain  practically 
in  same  position  as  noted  in  last  review. 

J'er  c'l. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   7  00@  7  .'iO 

Alfalfa,  Utah   8  50@10  00 

Flax   2  80®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  1   3  2.5®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  00®  3  15 

J'er  lb. 

Canary   SH®  3% 

Rape   m® 

Hemp   8«®  8H 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

This  market  is  exceedingly  quiet 
throughout,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  the 
mid-Winter  holiday  period.  There  will 
likely  be  some  noteworthy  business  in 
Grain  Bag  futures  at  an  early  date.  Val- 
ues remain  quotably  as  previously  noted. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7X®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot. . .  7  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fts  8i  @86 

Woolsacks,       n>8  88  @81 

Fleece  Twine   8S4@— 

Gunnies   — @— 


Bean  Bags   5!4@  6H 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6^,  6,  8M 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7H 

HONEY. 

Market  for  best  qualities  of  both  Comb 
and  Extracted  is  moderately  firm  at  cur- 
rent rates,  with  no  heavy  stocks  in  this 
center  of  any  description.  The  lower 
grades  are  not  eagerly  sought  after,  how- 
ever, and  offerings  of  this  sort  draw  forth 
hardly  any  competitive  bidding  worth  not- 
ing from  either  large  or  small  buyers. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5V4@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%®  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @— 

White  Comb,  IB)  frames  11  @12% 

Amber  Comb   8  @I0 

Dark  Comb   6  ®7 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  lack  of  demand  for  this 
product  at  the  figures  quoted.  Receipts 
are  light,  and  the  quantity  on  hand  in 
this  center  is  of  slim  volume. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ¥  0>  26  (g28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  is  strong  throughout,  and  is 
particularly  so  for  desirable  Beef,  with 
indications  favorable  for  continued  firm- 
ness for  some  months  to  come.  Cattle  in 
fine  condition  are  being  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  are  not  now  obtainable  in  large 
quantity  in  any  part  of  the  coast.  Young 
Christmas  Lamb  brought  1240  per  lb. 
Hogs  arrived  in  too  light  quantity  and 
were  too  high  for  any  noteworthy  packing 
to  be  done. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  B)          7M®  8 

Beef,  second  quality   7V4@— 

Beef,  third  quality   6^®  7 

Mutton — ewes,  7@7!>ic;  wethers   7M®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  350  lbs  6%®  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   b\®  6 

i  Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6%®  b% 

Hogs,  country  dressed   0X9  1 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   8  ®  9K 

Veal,  large,*  B>   8  @  8H 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   9  @  9K 

POULTRY. 

There  were  fairly  liberal  arrivals  of 
Eastern  poultry,  both  live  and  dressed, 
but  receipts  from  the  interior  of  this  State 
and  from  all  Pacific  Coast  points  were 
rather  light.  Dressed  Turkeys  were  in 
active  request,  as  is  invariably  the  case  at 
Christmas  time,  and  better  prices  were 
realized  than  was  thought  possible  the 
previous  week.  A  low  market  was  antici- 
pated on  account  of  the  importations  from 
the  East,  and  not  very  many  domestic 
were  forwarded  for  Christmas  time.  Had 
a  stiff  market  been  expected  and  domestic 
crowded  in  heavily,  prices  would  have 
ruled  low  and  unsatisfactory.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  uncertain  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  foretell  than  the  Turkey  market 
just  prior  to  the  holidays  when  this  fowl 
is  the  center  of  attraction  in  the  poultry 
trade.  The  market  for  other  poultry  did 
not  show  much  change  from  preceding 
week.  Choice  Fryers  and  Broilers,  as  also 
Young  Ducks  and  Young  Geese  in  fine 
condition,  brought  as  a  rule  good  prices, 
but  did  not  average  quite  so  well  as  pre- 
ceding week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   18  @  21 

Turkeys,  alive.  Hens,  ^(  lb   15  @  16 

Turkeys,  alive.  Gobblers,  |(  lb   14  ®  15 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   4  00  ®6  OO 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  5 J  13)5  00 

Fryers   4  00  ® 4  50 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  eft^^ier  for  l».'th  the  man  aixl  team. 

The  tires  bein^  u  ulo  they  <i  <t  cut  into  the  K'roniid; 

the  labor  of  l<»a(iin:^  in  rtMlurH<i  man  v  tf  ineti.hocau«e 
of  the  phort  lilt.  They  an;  tMiuippe<l  with  our  fara- 
0U8  Kleftric  Nteel  W  he«-l".  eltherstrali;htnrptaif- 
prer  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  I  rom  U4  tofiO  inrhea. 
White  hickory  axles,  uteel  hounds.  (Guaranteed  to 
carry  louo  lbs.  Why  not  yet  started  ritrhtby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wat-'onf*.  We  make  our  Hteel  wheels 
to  IH  any  watron.  Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX   10,  OU'^CY,  ILL. 


I*  Vie  havo  been  tho  original  A 
intnHjucera  of  raor©  varieties" 
of  S'ltiiisli than  nil  our brotluT  Heed  mon 
[Toiiibineil.    Here's  a  partial  list: 
II  utibnrU,3IarbIchcn(l,  Victor,  Warren^ 
ISuiman,  Chefitnutnnd  Golden  Bronze.  * 
*  >nr  annual  ratalomieof  VeffPtable  and 
Flower  eeed  sent  Free 

If  vou  wont  tti"  pur- 

S8>'V!>§>^;1  JJ. H.GREGORY  1 
^^^^  I       *  SON.  « 
ifcPff^x-  ill  Marblehead. 
^)  iMiill     ...  Mass. 
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Broilers,  large   3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  small   3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,     dozen   4  50  @5  CO 

Ducks,  young,  ^  dozen   5  50  @6  00 

Geese,  %l  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  IS  pair   2  00  @2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   125  @  

Pigeons,  young    1  75  @2  00 

BUTTER. 
Additional  firmness  was  developed  in 
the  fresh  butter  market  the  past  week, 
mainly  for  choice  to  select  qualities,  with 
receipts  of  this  description  not  particularly 
heavy,  and  the  demand  good  on  holiday 
account.  That  the  market  will  long  re- 
main firm  is  not  probable.  There  is  con- 
siderable cold  storage  butter  still  on  mar- 
ket and  prices  for  the  same  show  no 
quotable  improvement,  nor  are  values 
likely  to  harden  for  any  of  the  carried 
stock  now  in  store. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  lb   25  @— 

Creamery,  flists   21  ®— 

Creamery,  seconds   19  @ — 

Dairy,  select   21  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   18  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   16  @— 

Mixed  store   13  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs   19  @21 

Pickled  Roll,  *  lb    19  @20 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @17 

CHEESE. 
Strictly  choice  mild-flavored  new  is  not 
offering  in  heavy  quantity  and  for  this  de- 
scription the  market  is  moderately  firm  at 
prevailing  values,  but  of  well-matured 
cheese  and  also  of  common  new  there  is 
more  offering  than  immediate  custom  can 
be  found  for  at  figures  current.  The  East- 
ern market  is  reported  in  healthy  shape, 
with  no  special  accumulations  of  desirable 
grades. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  @12V4 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   — @10 

California,  "Young  Americas "   12  @13 

EGGS. 

Choice  to  select  fresh  were  not  in  heavy 
supply  and  were  in  good  request,  prices 
averaging  better  than  preceding  week. 
To  command  full  current  figures,  however, 
the  eggs  had  to  be  uniformly  large,  with 
white  shell,  and  in  every  way  suited  to  the 
most  fastidious  trade.  Mixed  colors  and 
sizes  did  not  meet  with  a  firm  market. 
Pullet  eggs  are  avoided  by  most  buyers, 
and  when  mixed  in  with  large  eggs  spoil 
the  sale  of  the  latter.  Stocks  in  cold 
storage  have  been  greatly  reduced  the 
past  few  weeks,  but  a  clean-up  is  not  yet  in 
sight. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  34  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  30  @32 

California,  good  to  choice  store   24  ei27 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @— 

Cold  Storage   18  @21 

VEGETABLES. 
Fresh  vegetables  now  on  market  are 
coming  mainly  from  Los  Angeles  section, 
and  desirable  qualities  are  bringing  as  a 
rule  good  prices,  such  as  are  usually  expe- 
rienced during  the  mid-winter  holiday  sea- 
son. Choice  green  peas,  string  and  wax 
beans  sold  to  especially  good  advantage. 
Onions  were  not  in  heavy  receipt  and  best 
qualities  were  held  close  to  figures  of  pre- 
ceding week,  but  buyers  did  not  take  hold 
freely  at  top  prices. 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   12^®  15 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   121/2®  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  Sis.  ..    50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  f»  dozen   40  @  50 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  *  large  box   50  @  75 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  ft   10  @  15 

Garlic,  IS  ft   2  @  2^ 

Mushrooms,*  ft   20  ®  25 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental        1  50  @2  00 

Peas.  Sweet  garden,     ft   8  @  10 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,     sack   35  @  60 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  box   50  @  70 

Rhubarb,  ^  ft   4  ®  6 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  *  ton   6  00  @  9  00 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  *  large  box. .  1  25  @1  75 
Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f.  box          1  25  @2  00 

POTATOES. 
Receipts  the  current  week  have  been  of 
fair  volume,  both  of  California  and  Oregon 
potatoes,  while  the  demand  was  far  from 
brisk  and  was  mainly  on  local  account. 
Values  were  maintained  at  much  the  same 
range  as  current  for  several  weeks  pre- 
ceeding,  the  steadiness  being  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  spot  supplies  are  mainly 
in  second  hands  and  represent  purchases 
made  mostly  at  figures  which  do  not  ad- 
mit of  holders  selling  materially  under 
current  quotations,  except  at  a  loss. 
Sweets  were  in  moderate  supply  and  in 
fair  request,  selling  at  a  little  advance  on 
figures  last  quoted. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  *  100  fts   1  30  @1  60 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks.  *  cental..  SO  ®1  10 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  10  @l  30 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  25  ®1  50 

River  Reds    1  40  ®1  60 

Sweets,  Merced,  ^*  cental   90  @1  10 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  of  choice  to  fancy  quality  con- 
tinue In  limited  stock  and  are  in  request 


at  good  prices,  with  no  fears  entertained  of 
stock  of  this  sort  proving  excessive  any 
time  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 
Common  qualities  are  not  in  heavy  sup- 
ply, but  are  salable  only  at  low  values. 
Pears  are  offering  out  of  cold  storage,  but 
there  are  few  of  any  other  sort.  For 
choice  Winter  Nells  stiff  figures  are  being 
asked  and  are  being  obtained  for  limited 
quantities.  Persimmons  continued  to  be 
offered  at  quite  reasonable  figures,  but 
failed  to  meet  with  brisk  custom.  A  few 
Raspberries  from  Temescal  region  brought 
in  a  retail  way  50c.  per  basket.  Coos  Bay 
Cranberries  are  offering  in  moderate 
quantity  at  $2.50@2.75  per  box. 

Apples,  fancy,  *  4-tier  box   1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ^  50-lb.  box..  1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  l*50-lb.  box.  40®  75 

Apples,  Lady,  *  box   1  25®  2  00 

Pears,  Winter  Nells,  V  40-ft.  box   1  50®  2  50 

Pears,  other  kinds,  1*box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  *  box   25®  60 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  advanced  rates  last  quoted  on 
Prunes  are  being  well  maintained,  the 
market  being  firm  for  new  on  the  3\c. 
basis  for  Santa  Clara  four  sizes  and  3c.  for 
the  four  sizes  of  outside  districts.  The 
movement  is  of  very  fair  volume  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  prospects  are  encourag- 
ing for  a  clean-up  at  current  rates,  or 
perhaps  slightly  better  figures  later  in 
the  season.  Market  for  Apples  is  ruling 
firm  at  the  quotations,  especially  for  best 
qualities,  with  very  limited  quantities  now 
remaining  in  either  first  or  second  hands 
and  not  many  likely  to  come  forward 
from  any  quarter  during  the  balance  of 
the  season.  Current  values  on  Apricots, 
Peaches  and  Plums  are  being  well  main- 
tained for  good  to  choice,  with  business 
mostly  of  a  jobbing  character,  there  being 
practically  no  desirable  stock  of  either 
sort  now  offering  from  producers.  There 
is  some  inferior  dried  fruit  of  various  va- 
rieties being  presented  for  sale,  not  in 
very  heavy  quantity  but  in  greater 
amount  than  there  is  demand  for,  such 
fruit  being  wholly  avoided  by  the  major- 
ity of  buyers,  and  when  sold  goes  at  such 
decidedly  irregular  figures  that  it  is  about 
impossible  to  give  close  and  accurate  quo- 
tations for  same.  For  best  grades  of 
dried  fruits  of  all  varieties,  however,  the 
market  is  in  fairly  good  shape,  with  little 
or  no  likelihood  of  values  ruling  lower 
later  on. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   7  @  7H 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice.  In  sacks,  ^  ft..    8  ®  8^ 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7M®  TJi 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5i<®  6y, 

Figs,  pressed    —  @  — 

Nectarines,  V  ft   5  ®  5)4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   654®  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5!4®  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   .12  ®14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6  @  8V4 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   51,4®  6hi 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5H®  6H 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3@3^o;  50-60s,  4!^«;4Hc; 

60-70S,  3Ji@4c;  70-80S,  3>i®3'/4c;  80-90s,  2Ji®3c; 

120s  and  less,  2@2Mc;  these  figures  tor  1901 

crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   6   @  6!4 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   314®  4!4 

Figs,  Black   —  @  — 

Figs,  White   —  @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4^@  514 

Pears,  prime  halves   4  @  — 

Plums,  unpitted, ft   iy,@  2y, 

RAISINS. 

Supplies  now  unplaced  are  of  small  com- 
pass, and  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent,  of 
present  stocks  are  of  high  grade.  Mar- 
ket is  firm  at  the  revised  quotations  lately 
put  forth.  It  is  probable  that  a  clean-up 
of  stocks  will  be  effected  at  an  early  day. 
Considering  the  limited  quantities  offer- 
ing, the  present  movement  is  fairly  ac- 
tive. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  new  crop,  as  fixed 
by  the  Fresno  Association: 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   5i4 

3-crown   5^ 

2-  crowu   4J4 

Seedless  Muscatels   5 

heedless  Sultanas   5H 

Thompson's  Seedless   6 

Seeded— 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   7 

2-crown,  1-lb.  carton   63Si 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown  1  25 

3-  crown  1  35 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Choice  Navel  Oranges  were  in  good  re- 
quest on  holiday  account,  some  of  very 
superior  quality  going  in  a  small  way  at 
an  advance  on  outside  quotation.  Two 
cars  of  Porterville  Navels  were  disposed 
of  Monday  at  auction  at  $1.25@1.65  per 
box.  The  fruit  was  Al  as  to  size  but  not 
as  to  ripeness.  There  will  be  no  more 
auction  sales  until  after  Now  Year's. 
Lemons  of  superior  quality  were  not 
plentiful  and  brought  slightly  better  fig- 
ures than  lately  current,  but  common 
qualities  continued  in  as  libieral  supply  and 


slow  of  sale  as  previously  noted.  Limes 
were  in  only  moderate  stock  and  best 
qualities  were  quite  steadily  held. 

Oranges-Navels,      box   1  00®2  00 

Seedlings,  f.  box   50®  1  00 

Tangerines,  ¥  H  box   75@1  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  *  box   2  50@3  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75®1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  i»  box   1  75@3  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ^  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

Stocks  of  both  almonds  and  walnuts 
now  remaining  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers,  and  are  being  held  at  much  the 
same  figures  as  for  several  weeks  past, 
with  movement  not  very  brisk.  Business 
doing  in  peanuts  is  at  generally  unchanged 
rates. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  9  ft  10  ®12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  ®9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  ®  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  8^®  9!4 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell....  6M®  7>4 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. . . .  8  @  9 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. . . .  6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4^4®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5t4@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  presents  a  healthy  tone. 
Not  much  business  is  yet  reported  in  new 
wines,  but  no  trouble  will  be  experienced 
in  securing  custom  for  desirable  qualities 
at  comparatively  good  figures.  The 
quotable  range  of  values  for  dry  wines  of 
this  year's  vintage  may  be  said  to  be 
nominally  20@25c.  per  gallon  wholesale, 
and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  some  very 
superior  qualities  go  at  a  little  higher 
range.  There  is  a  fair  movement  out- 
ward in  blended  wines,  both  by  sea  and 
rail.  A  sailing  vessel  clearing  for  London 
the  past  week  took  as  part  cargo  62,000 
gallons  and  five  cases. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


Artificial  Eyes 


-AND' 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  sacks. 

104,986 

3,192,625 

3,169,176 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.406  760 

4,265,322 

3,032,175 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  107,390 

4,145,134 

2,407,365 

Oats,  centals 

11,430 

6(j2,554 

440,186 

44,853 

64,320 

I3U 

101,175 

95,037 

.  7,203 

522,643 

460,170 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

. .  44,726 

781,584 

835,096 

.  4,021 

140,638 

123,160 

. .  2,425 

79,545 

94.576 

185 

40,820 

21,932 

467 

6,477 

5,861 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1901. 

Sa?ne  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  sacks — 

.  55,600 

2,350,262 

1,791,244 

Wheat,  centals . . . 

340  242 

3,772,194 

2,776,350 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  66,527 

3,206,682 

1,466.285 

Oats,  centals  

2,120 

46.767 

8,374 

1,524 

910 

17,988 

8,112 

45 

5,372 

79,519 

522.721 

233,621 

9,907 

380,777 

40(1,949 

Honey,  cases  

526 

5,434 

1,627 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

.  1,632 

24,783 

51,888 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Dec.  24  —Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8V4c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9®9'/4c  ;  choice, 
9%l!'9Uc;  fancy,  10@10!4c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Fair  movement  in 
prunes  Other  fruits  quiet.  Prices  without  quot- 
able change. 

Prunes,  3=!i@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  9V4®13o;  Moorpark,  10@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled.  7@10Hc;  peeled,  ll@16c. 

A  Great  Metropolitan  Institution. 

There  is  no  San  Francisco  institution 
better  known  to  the  people  of  California 
and  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  than  Heald's 
Business  College.  Pew  institutions,  edu- 
cational or  commercial,  have  made  such 
an  impress  upon  the  public  mind  as  this 
great  institution  that  has  started  thou- 
sands of  young  people  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess. It  provides  the  most  practical,  the 
most  available  education  for  young  men 


Aids  to  Hearing 
Apparatus. 


Th6  Largest  Stocl[  on  tiie  Pacific  Coast. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 


OPTICIAN 


201  KEARNY  ST. 

CORNER  6r  SUTTER 

KODAK  AGENCY-PHOTO  SUPPUES 


and  women  who  must  make  their  own 
way  in  the  world. 

It  is  patronized  also  by  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  well-to-do  and  the 
wealthy,  for  it  trains  the  young  to  keep 
as  well  as  to  acquire. 

Scores  of  students  enroll  every  year 
from  the  interior,  and  after  graduating 
are  placed  by  the  college  in  lucrative  po- 
sitions in  the  leading  business  houses  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  coast. 

Fathers  and  mothers  who  are  graduates 
of  the  college  are  now  sending  their  eons 
and  daughters  to  their  old  alma  mater, 
and  this  fact  constitutes  one  of  the  high- 
est recommendations  an  institution  could 
have.  The  year  just  closing  is  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  school's  history,  and 
the  growth  of  the  college  the  past  few 
years  is  remarkable.  * 


°°g;,y.uh'"  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsm. 
/      ■  ^ 

A  Healthy 
Home 

A  house  that  is  sheathed 
with  P  &  B  Building 
Paper  will  be  warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer  and 
healthy  all  the  year  round. 

P  &.  B  Building  Paper 
is  placed  between  walls  and 
floors  of  frame  buildings — 
it  keeps  out  gases,  odors, 
moistures,  vermin  and 
insects. 

It  is  absolutely  odorless 
and  is  not  affected  by  cli- 
matic changes,  will  not  rot 
or  deteriorate,  but  remain 
in  perfect  condition  for 
many  years. 

If  you  want  a  good  home 
well  built,  healthful  and  not 
affected  by  climatic  condi- 
tions order  it  sheathed  with 
P  &  B  Building  Paper. 
Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 


116   Battery  Street.  S.   F.,  Cal. 


AMERICAN 

FIELD  SrMOC 

FENCES 

Defend  Tlie 
LancI 


Why  are  more  American 
Field  and  Hog  Fences 
sold  than  any  other  kindf 

Because  farmers  see  at  a  glance 

they  are 

Practical— Economical 

The  simplest,  strougest,  most 
satl.sfactory  fences  iu  the  world 
— aud  tliey  la.st  a  long  lifetime. 
Fully  Guaranteed.   High  grade 
Bessemer  steel  wires  Nos.  9,  U  and 
12.   Twenty  styles.   Heaviest  gal- 
vanizing. Sold  in  every  town.  If  not 
handled  by  your  dealer,  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEF.T^  <t  WIRE  CO.,  Chlcas;o,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Denver. 
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263,  338.  391. 

♦Grape  Scuppernong  837 

Grape  Varieties  for  Raisins,  Early  215 

♦Grass,  Oalleia  273 

Grass,  Red  Top  163 

Grass,  Tail  Meadow  Oat  35,  131 

Grindila  Robusta  167 

Guava  198 

H 

Hardp'in  183 

Hay  Baling,  Wire  2,327 

Hay  Combustion,  Spontaneous  7,  342 

Hay  for  the  Army  114 

Hay  Making  89,  87.  13! 

Hemp  Growing  119.  247,  342 

Hereford  Sales  12,  28,374 

Hog  Cholera  71,  181,  183,  226,  260,  .142 

Hog  Houses.  Straw  348 

Hogs,  High  Prices  for  2-26 

Hogs.  Lnrge  23,  374 

♦Hogs,  Poland-China  389 

Hogs,  Skin  Cracks   61 

Hogs,  Wild  190 

Holsteln-Frleslans   12 

Home  Circle    Each  Issue 

H-  nev  Product  7,  87,  110,  175,  255 

Hop  Growing,  California  103,  142 

Hop  Product  207 

Horned  Toads  300 

Horn  Flies   99 

Horse  Killed  by  Rotten  Pears   135 

Horses.  Classes  in  Demand   228,  842,  391 

Horse  Killed  bv  Bull  342 

Horse,  Teaching  Fox  Trot   28 

Horses,  Farm  Product  of  828 

Horses  for  Chicken  Feed  842.  369 

Horses  Killed  by  Rusty  Grain  151 

Horses,  Plea  fur  Standara  Bred  244 

Horses,  Profitable  228 

H  rses.  Wild   S9 

Horticultural  Commissioner,  Duties  36.  340,  372 

Horticultural  Quarantine  181 

Horticulture,  State  Board  of  82,  66,  81,  145,  371 

Husbandmen,  Dearth  of  409 


♦Idaho  Scenery  44,  193 

♦insects.  Beneficial  87, 148,  181,  245,  354 

Insurance,  Mu'ual  Farmers'   46 

Irrigation  and  Forests   84 

Irrigation  and  Hardpan  132 

Irrigation  and  Rotation   55 

Irrigation  and  Transportation  356 

♦Irrigation,  Arizona  1,  78 

Irrigation  Bureau  Proposed  290 

♦Irrigation  Dam,  Spillway  .,273 

♦Irrigation  Ditch,  Head  of  418 

Irrigation  Enterprise  in  Arizona  78,  118 

Irrigation  Furrows,  Deeper  132 

Irrigation  In  California,  Mead's  Report  229 

Irrigation  Investigation  229.  387 

Irrigation  Pipe  Line   86 

Irrigation,  Pumping  for  189  .  293 

Irrigation.  Sewage  358 

Irrigation,  Storage  Reservoirs  for  204 

Irrigation,  Value  of   87 

♦Irrigation,  Winter  1, 4 

J 

Jajoba.  The  100 

♦Japan  Ivy  241 

Jaw  Swelling  Which  is  Not  Lumpy  Jaw  422 

Jersey  Cattle  6,  810,  874 
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Johnson  Grass  131 

Jute  Sales  in  the  United  States   110 


Kerosene  Emulsion  390 

♦  Kings  County  Scenes   33,  113 

Knot.  Root  or  Crown  387 


Labor.  Scarce   87 

Labor  Strike   50.66.71.98,  114,  119,  131 

Ladybugs  at.d  Woolly  Aphis  39,82,  130,247 

Land  Prices,  Extortionate  3.58 

Lawn  Grasses  323 

♦Le  Conte,  Death  of  Joseph   17 

Lemon  Curing   68 

Lemon  Industry  55,  71,  87 

Lemon  Pruning  20,  325 

Lemon.  Tests  In  New  York  310 

Lion,  Mountain  311 

♦Locomobile  124 

Loco  Poisoning    12 

♦Lompoc  Industries  177 

Loquat  193 

M 

Mahogany  in  South  America   94 

Mango.  The  198 

Manure,  Green,  for  Plants  883,  291.  371 

Manure,  Sheep,  for  Orchard  S71 

Manure,  Value  of  Chicken  355.  411 

McKinley,  Death  of  162,  178 

Melllotus  Alba  162,291 

Melon  Growing  306 

MUdew,  Powdery   3 

MIlK  Fever,  Treatment  of  53,  61,  70,  .S»8 

Milk,  Learning  to   371 

Milk,  Variation  In  3p7 

Millet- for  Dry  Countries   6i 

Mohair  Handling  in  Turkey  158 

Mohair,  Lake  County    7 

Vojave.  Difficulty  of  Budding  323 

Morning  Glory  Killing   35 

Mosquito  and  Malaria  142 

Moth  Trap  Frauds  1«7 

Mud,  Facts  About  261 

Mules  in  Demand  87,  263,  279,  358 

Mules,  Zebra   15 

Musi- melon.  Immense  199 

Mustard  Crop  119,  151,  177 

N 

♦Napa  County  Products  232 

♦Napa  Valley  Residence   2{fi 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Dangerous  in  Excess   19 


Oats  and  Peas  for  Winter  Feed  291 

Oats,  Profitable   23 

Oleomargarine  Bill    385 

Olive  Culture  in  California  246,  295 

Olive  in  Asia  Minor  245 

Olive  Investigation   246,  322,  371,  410 

♦Olive  Knot,  Serious  248 

Olive  Mill,  Butte  119 

Olive  Oil  Making  212 

Olive  Organization  262,  294,  322 

Olive  Pickling  812,  215.  275,  3X,  3H7.  391 

Olive  Prices  283,  374 

Olive,  ProfitableorNot..7,  212,263.  311.  342.391.  410 

Opium  Poppv  Growing   2.")9 

♦Orange  Grading  and  Packing  369 

Orange  Growing  in  California  7.  114,  342,  >91 

♦Orange.  Napa  County    232 

Orange,  New  Navel  874 

Orange  Orchard,  $1000  per  Acre   295 

Orange  Orchard,  Large  391 

Orange  Shipments,  1901  193 

Orange  Trees.  Yield  of  87,  311,  ,191 

Orange,  Washineton  Navel  Ii5,  374 

Oranges,  Splitting    308  ,  340 

Orchard,  Cover  Crops  In  180,308 

Orchard,  Crops  in  195 

Orchard  Cultivation  100 

Orchard  Profits  295 

♦Ostrich  Farming  405 


♦  Packing  House,  Calder's  369 

Palms,  Valuable   55 

Pan-American  Exhibition  892,413 

Paris  Green,  Pure  and  Adulterated   21 

Peach  Borer  371,  407 

Peach  Budding  or  Grafting   68 

Peach  Growing  in  California  88.  108.  135.387 

Peaih,  Lye  Dipping  119 

Peach  Moth  130,338,339 

Peach,  Large  Clings  138,  181,  167 

Heach  In  Two  Halves  135 

Peaches,  Picking  199 

Peach.^,  Succession  of   228 

Ppaches,  Second  Crop   167 

Peaches,  Shot  Ho  e  Fungus  on  179 

Peaches.  Yield  of  167 

Peach  Pits  as  Fuel  187 

Peach  Pruning  and  Thinning..   35  310 

Peach  Varieties  67,  181,  167,  828.  247.  279.  41 1 

Peas  in  Orchard  863.  878 

Peas,  W  evlly  291 

Peanut  Growing  255,311 

Peanut  Vines  for  H*y  295 

Pear,  Bartlett,  Second  Crop  326 

Pear  Blight  and  Bees.  .2,  18,  19.  30.  SO,  51,  68,  84,  292 

Pear  Blight  in  California,  Pierce  82,  84 

Pear  Blister  Mite  18,307 

Pear  Grafting  for  Pollenatlon  296 

Pear.  Large  183,  29 i 

Pear  Sales  161 

Pecan  in  California  2.59 

Pepper  Tree,  Scales  on   275 

Petuni*  Growing,  California  180 

Pink  Eye  in  Cattle  156 

Pigeons.  Homing  197 

Phylloxera,  The    85,  88,  .W7 

Pin-apples  183,3.8 

Plowing,  Deep  for  Grain   274 

Plowing,  Rapid  827,3  2 

♦Plowing,  Steam  888,358,381,407 

Plum,  Climax   19 

Plum  Grafting   51 

P  um.  New  at  VacavUle  ,   3' 

Pomelo  83,  117 

Potato  Growing  6,  7,71,  103,  295,  891.  411 

Potato  Shipping  279 

Potato  Worm   292 

Poultry  Breeds  108.  214 

Poultry  Diseases  172 

Poultry  Feeding  277,  311 

Poultry  Lice  Paint   246 

Poultry,  Hatching  and  Brooding  841,  312 

Poultry.  Hints  on  172  211,  214,  341 

Poultry  Houses  172,214,277.312 

Poultry  Interests  of  Pacific  Coast  341 

Poultry  Product  of  Central  West  229 

Poultry  Product,  Petaluma  263,  277 

Poultry.  Profit  in  182,  811,877.879 

♦  Prune  Curing  33,  81 

Prune  Combine,  69,  71,  168,  810,  842,  328,  380,  358, 

389  39 1 

Prune  Dipping  83,  131  147 

Prune,  Imperial  323.  358 

Prune  Profits  389 

Prunes,  European  140.  220.  3* 

Prune,  Pruning  the  195 

Prune,  Sugar  198,  3  8 

Prune  Yield   87 

Prunes,  Grafting  243 

Prunes,  Stocks  for  243 

Pruning,  Principles  of   84 

Pruning  in  Summer   80.  35 

Public  Lands,  Leasing   86 

Pumping  for  Irrigation  189,  893 
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♦Quarantine  Against  Fruit  Pests  81.  181 

Quarantine,  Rational  183 

Quail.  IJom  'sticating    197 

Quail  in  Vineyards  188 

Quince  Leaf.  Swellings  on  885 

K 

♦  Raisin  Making  33.  188 

Raisin  Industrv,  California  325 

Raisins,  European  Situation  100 

Raisin  Marketing  Association.  .36,  103, 140, 148,  301 
Raisin,  Seedless  843 

♦  Rations,  Feeding  i4g 

Range  Leasing  86,878 

Raspberries  in  October  '  247 

Redwood  Park,  Big  Basin   18 

Red  Polled  Cattle  in  Demand  842 

Red  Sp  der  in  California  103, 151, 195 

Reserv.  ir.  Subterranean  1,4.  204,  814 

Road  D  tiding.  Mountain  101,357,373,  414 

Road  Runner,  The  159 

Rye  Grass  3,  293.  839,  406 

8 

Sands.  Plants  for  Drifting   set 

♦San  Joaquin,  Illu>«trated  118.106.864 

San  Jose  Scale  in  Japan  888 

Santa  Barbara  CI  mate..   150 

♦Santa  Barbara.  Picturesque  97,  177,  209 

Sapota.  White  igg 

Saws.  Filing  and  Setting   60 

Scales  and  Parasites  8,  66,  135,  338 

Seed  Growing  in  California  828 

Sheep  Fed  on  Silage  '.  161 

Sheep  Feeding  SOB 

Sheep,  Imported  167 

Sheep  Killed  by  Barley  891 

Sheep,  Profitable    55 

Sheep  Shearing  Figures  198 

Sheep  .Shearing  Machine  109,  135 

Snecp  Tax   50 

Sborlboros  H2,  388 

Silage,  Market  Value   44 

Silage  Stock,  Oregon  161 

Silo.  A  Cheap  125 

Silo  Filling  133 

♦Silos  a'  Oregon  Station  189,  161 

Soil  Moisture,  Depth  of  1,4 

Soil.  Sedimentary  861 

Sorghum  Growing  ...  .28  ,  55,  87,  119,  175,  312,358,  411 

Sorghum  Pasture  for  Cows  133  27li,  3?4 

Sour  Sap  3.S8,  .387 

♦  Southern  California  Scenes  161,  257 

Squash,  Large   215 

Squirrel  Bounty   44 

Squirrel  Disease  411 

Squirrels'  Capacity  for  Wheat   23 

Squirrels  Drinking  Water   83,  BS 

State  Fair  Awards  191 

Steer  Feeding  I6I 

Stock  Giowern'  Association  135 

Stock  Hale  at  Sacramento  159 

.stock  Show,  Ch  cago  888 

Stock.  Statistics  of  388 

Strawberries,  Humboldt   39 

Strawberries  on  Adobe   51 

Strawberry  Growing,  Florin  8(9 

Strawberry  Growing.  Southern  California  164 

Sub-oiling  188 

Sugar  Making  Improvements   18 

Sulphur  for  Plant  DUeases   77 

Swine  Feed  ng   148 

Sweet  Pea  Seed  Growing   7 

Sweet  Potato,  Large  847,368 

T 

♦Telephone  Exchange,  Chinese   93 

Texas  Fever  263 

Thistle,  Eastern  Bull  227 

Thistle,  Russian  199 

Threshing  Holier  Explodes   71 

Threshing  Machine,  Day  with    29 

Ticks  in  Calves'  Ears  61 

Ticks  in  Chicken  Houses  115 

Tobacco  Growing  190,  298 

Tomato  Growing  6,131  215,374 

Tomato  Troubles  23,  51,81 

Tomatoes  Under  Glass  147 

Traction  Knglnes  in  California  338,  358,  391 

Tree  Planting,  Hints  on   87 

Trees  fnm  New  Zea  and,  Treatmentof  163,  856 

Trees,  Treatmentof   20 

Trotting  Record  Lowered  149,  P5 

Tuberculosis  In  California  114.  196 

Tuberculosis,  Koch's  Views  50,98,  141,302 

U 

Udder  Diseases   92 

United  . ■states.  Exports  of  12,78,286 

United  States,  Products  of  286 

V 

Vedalla  Still  at  Work  279 

Vegetables,  Growing  6,  39,  82,  275 

Veterinary  Prescriptions   92,  215,  268 

Vine  Aleyrodes  or  White  Fly  118 

Vine  Diseases  13,  162,339 

«  Vine  Erinose  385 

♦  Vine  Grafting  116,  133,  167,  213,  226 

♦  Vine  Losses,  Santa  Clara  13,37,  51,  84  ,  279, 

321,  321,  3,58. 

Vine  P  anting  309 

Vine  Pruning  823,  356 

Vines,  Resistant  88,98,110,157,  i91 

Vines,  Sultana   71 

Vine  '  ylng.  Plants  for  807,  356 

vinegar  From  Prunes  8<.8,  374 

Vinegar  Fr  m  Wine   287 

Volume,  Close  of  82nd,  Pacific  Rural  Pbbss.. 406 
w 

Walnut  Disease  98,  99 

Walnut  Growing  3,  7,  194,  868,  339,  358 

Walnut  Harvesting  87,311 

Walnut  in  France  and  Hungary  148.220,39 

Walnut  Marketing   21,52,95,358 

♦  walnut  Napa  County  238 

Walnut,  Santa  Rosa   8 

Walnut  Seedliog,  Large  307 

Walnut  Varieties  308 

Walnuts,  Yield  of  868 

Warts,  Treatment  of  141 

Water  Development  804,  214 

Water  Measurement    60,78 

Water,  Price  Per  Inch  381 

Water,  When  Trees  Use  Most   4 

Watermelon  Disease  and  Insects   19,  67 

Watermelons,  Fresno  55, 183 

Watermelons,  San  D  ego  103 

Watermelons,  Sonoma  38,  103 

Weather  and  Crops  Each  Issue 

Wheat,  Cost  of   179 

Wheat  Growers'  Meeting  188.  194  ,  205,  210,  274 

Wheat  Growing.  Pacific  Coast. 62.  71,  81,  103,  179,  264 

Wheat  Loss  by  Wind   .39 

Wheat  Overflowed   B5 

Wheat  Rotation  257 

Wheat  Rust  87,  886 

Wheat  as  Stock  Feed  108,  840 

Wbest  Transportation  68,  77,  148 

Wheat,  New  Varieties  179,226 

Wheats.  Macaroni  21.  98.  163,  199.  274 

Wheats,  Selected  by  Carneal  228 

Wheat  Smut  and  Prevention  307 

Whitewash,  Durable  88,246 

White  Slave,  The  384 

Wlilows,  Osier  198 

Wine  Interest,  California   878 

♦  Wistaria,  White  211 

Wool  Prices  87,  108 

Worms  in  Sheep  and  Cattle  174 

Wounds.  Barbed  Wire  61.  92 

Woolly  Aphis.  Treatment  for...  .8.  19,  67,  82.  150,  161 

Z 

Zante  Currants  148,  195,  M8 
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